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They  who  lived  in  history  ....  seemed  to  walk  the  earth  again. 

— Longfellow. 

We  may  gather  out  of  history  a  policy  no  less  wise  than  eternal. 

— Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Histories  make  men  wise. — Bacon. 

Truth  comes  to  us  from  the  past  as  gold  is  washed  down  to  us  from 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Nevada,  in  minute  but  precious  particles. — Bovee. 

Examine  history,  for  it  is  "philosophy  teaching  by  example." — Carlyle. 

History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biographies. — Carlyle. 

Biography  is  the  most  universally  pleasant,  the  most  universally 
profitable,  of  all  reading. — Carlyle. 

Both  justice  and  decency  require  that  we  should  bestow  on  our 
forefathers  an  honorable  remembrance. — Thucydides. 

*Mf  history  is  important,  biography  is  equally  so,  for  biography  is 
but  history  individualized.  In  the  former  we  have  the  episodes  and  events 
illustrated  by  communities,  peoples,  states,  nations.  In  the  latter  we  have 
the  lives  and  characters  of  individual  men  shaping  events,  and  becoming 
instructors  of  future  generations." 
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Liaumeier,  Herman  Henry,  mer- 
chant, was  born  March  28,  1827,  in  Germany, 
and  died  in  St.  Louis  August  11,  1881.  His 
parents  were  John  H.  and  Elizabeth  (Schulte) 
Laumeier,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  183 1. 
The  elder  Laumeier  died  of  cholera  in  1866, 
in  St.  Louis,  and  his  widow  died  there  in 
1881.  Herman  H.  Laumeier  received  a  good 
practical  education  in  the  schools  of  St. 
Louis,  and  as  a  boy  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade.  Later  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  shoe  trade  in  company  with  his 
brother,  William  Laumeier,  under  the  firm 
name  of  H.  H.  Laumeier  &  Bro.,  their  place 
of  business  being  at  the  corner  of  Franklin 
Avenue  and  Third  Street.  They  also  con- 
ducted a  store  on  Fourth  Street,  between 
Franklin  Avenue  and  Wash  Street,  and  were 
among  the  prosperous  shoe  dealers  of  the 
city  until  1872,  when  H.  H.  Laumeier  retired 
from  business  with  a  comfortable  fortune. 
He  was  a  sagacious  and  capable  merchant 
and  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  German  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  he  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  his  religious  duties  and  gave  freely  of  his 
means  in  aid  of  the  German  Orphans'  Home 
and  other  charitable  institutions.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ger- 
mania  Qub,  which  was  in  those  days  the 
leading  social  institution  of  the  German- 
Americans  of  St.  Louis.  November  18,  1863, 
he  married  Miss  Christiana  Hincke,  of  that 
city.  The  children  bom  to  them  were  Clara 
Elizabeth  (deceased),  William  Henry,  Ida, 
Hulda,  Caroline,  Herman  Henry,  Jr.,  and 
Walter  Hincke  Laumeier. 

Lanssaty  Pierre  Clement  de,  who 

exercised  the  prerogatives  of  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States, 
was  a  native  of  France  and  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  Bonaparte,  then  acting  as 
first  consul.  He  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
Vol.  IV— 1 


bearing  a  commission  as  colonial  prefect  and 
empowered  to  act  as  civil  and  military  com- 
mandant, March  26,  1803,  and  at  once  set 
about  making  necessary  preparations  for  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United  States 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  purchase, 
December  20,  1803,  he  formally  surrendered 
Lower  Louisiana  to  Governor  Claiborne  and 
General  Wilkinson,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  his  subsequent  career. 

Lavelock,  Thomas  Newton,  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Ray  County,  was  born  January 
I,  1854,  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Dorcas  (Shoup) 
Lavelock.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land; his  education  was  limited,  but  he  was 
a  man  of  wide  information  and  excellent 
mind,  and  in  every  way  of  the  highest  type 
of  personal  character.  He  was  lopg  a  resi- 
dent of  Illinois,  where  he  became  a  successful 
farmer  and  stock  breeder.  Although  a  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics,  he  was  an  admirer  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whose  friendship  he  enjoyed, 
and  who  was  his  attorney  in  the  only  case 
in  which  he  was  a  litigant.  Mr.  Lavelock 
removed,  in  1858,  to  Ray  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  died  in  1863.  His  widow  is  yet 
living,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine 
years,  making  her  home  with  her  son, 
Thomas,  in  Richmond.  She  was  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  principally  reared  in  Illinois. 
Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lavelock  were  six 
children,  of  whom  Thomas  was  the  third.  As 
a  youth  he  bore  his  full  share  of  labor  upon 
the  home  farm,  attending  the  neighborhood 
schools  during  the  winter  months.  He  took 
the  equivalent  of  an  academical  course  at 
Richmond  College,  and  during  the  years  of 
his  student  life  taught  school  for  one  term, 
and  read  law  privately  without  a  tutor.  He 
completed  his  legal  studies  in  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Missouri  State  University, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1878.    He 
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at  once  entered  upon  practice  at  Richmond, 
at   the   same   time   giving  his   attention   to 
various  proper  pursuits  akin  to  his  profes- 
sion to  aid  in  establishing  himself.     For  a 
time  he  acted  as  agent  for  several  insurance 
companies,  and  he  engaged  in  an  abstract 
business,  in  which  he  is  yet  interested  in  asso- 
ciation with  R.  B.  Kirkpatrick.     From  1882 
to  1891  he  had  as  law  partner  his  brother, 
George  W.  Lavelock,  who  withdrew  to  ac- 
cept the   position   of  probate   judge   under 
appointment  of  Governor  David  R.  Francis. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Ray  County,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1890. 
In  1900  he  was  strongly  urged  by  the  bar  of 
his  own  and  adjoining  counties  for  the  posi- 
tion of  circuit  judge,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  Judge   Broaddus 
to  the  court  of  appeals.     In  practice  at  the 
local  bar,  and  in  superior  courts,  Mr.  Lave- 
lock   occupies    a   prominent    position.     His 
marked  traits  are  thoroughness  of  prepara- 
tion, and  industry  in  pursuing  his  purpose. 
In  his  address  he  is  logical  and  argumenta- 
tive, dealing  in  plain  comprehensible  speech, 
relying  upon  the  merits  of  his  case,  and  upon 
its  orderly  and  convincing  presentation,  and 
ignoring  all  tricks  of  oratory.    At  the  same 
time,  with  a  full  command  of  language,  he  is 
capable  of  real  eloquence,  but  it  is  always 
displayed  with  good  taste,  in  serving  good 
purpose,    and    never    for    mere    adornment. 
While  giving  attention  to  all  departments  of 
law,  his  preference   is  for  corporation  and 
real  estate  law,  for  which  his  analytical  pow- 
ers and  methodical  habits  afford  him  especial 
aptitude.    Mr.  Lavelock  is  a  consistent  Dem- 
ocrat,   maintaining   Jeffersonian    and    thor- 
oughly American  views  with  reference  to  the 
limitations  of  the  Federal  government.     He 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  party  principles  before 
the  people,  and  he  has  been  prominent  in 
various  important  conventions.     He  was  a 
delegate   in   the   State   convention   of    1884, 
and  in  the  judicial  convention  of  1888.     In 
the  State  convention  of   1894  he  placed   in 
nomination  Joseph  Finks  for  the  position  of 
railway  commissioner,  and  in  that  of   1896 
he  gave  earnest  support  to  John  C.  Brown, 
of  Richmond,  for  the  position  of  State  audi- 
tor, and  presented  his  name  to  the  conven- 
tion.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  has  attained  to  the  commandery 
degrees. 


Law,  John,  projector  of  the  financial 
scheme  which  became  known  as  the  "Missis- 
sippi Bubble,"  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in 
1671,  and  died  in  Venice,  in  1729.  In  1694 
he  killed  "Beau"  Wilson  in  a  duel  in  London 
and  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  led  a  roving  life  and 
was  engaged  largely  in  gambling  schemes  of 
various  kinds.  In  1716  he  founded  the 
"Banque  Generale"  and  succeeded  in  inaug- 
urating and  successfully  carrying  on  a  bank- 
ing enterprise  planned  in  accordance  with 
his  peculiar  views  relative  to  the  issuance  of 
a  paper  currency.  Soon  after  this  he  acquired 
from  the  French  government  control  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory  for  colonization  and 
trade,  incorporatiirg  the  "Compag^ie  d'Occi- 
dent"  for  that  purpose.  This  company  soon 
absorbed  the  East  Indian  and  China  Com- 
panies, the  African  Company,  the  mint,  and 
the  power  of  receivers  general,  thus  obtaining^ 
practical  control  of  both  the  financial  affairs 
and  commerce  of  France.  In  1718  the 
"Banque  Generale"  was  transformed  into  the 
"Banque  Royale,*'  with  Law  as  director  gen- 
eral, and  its  notes  guaranteed  by  the  king. 
The  company  and  bank  were  combined  in 
1720,  with  Law  as  comptroller  general.  For  a 
time  the  system  prospered  and  fortunes  were 
made  in  speculations,  but  the  over-issue  of 
paper  money  brought  about  the  collapse  of 
the  entire  scheme  in  1720.  Law  was  driven 
from  France  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
After  his  reverses  he  lived  in  England  some 
years  and  then  went  to  Italy,  where  he  died. 

Law   and   Order  League   Club. — 

An  organization  composed  of  prominent 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  which  came  into  exist- 
ence October  22,  1883,  and  which  had  for  its 
object  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  and  city 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  good  order 
and  to  improve  social  and  moral  conditions 
in  the  city.  The  league  brought  all  its  in- 
fluence to  bear  to  improve  the  city  govern- 
ment and  to  prevent  crime  and  immorality. 

Lawler^  James  G.,  superintendent  of 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  at 
St.  Charles,  was  born  August  31,  1856,  in 
Wayne  County,  Indiana.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Catherine  (Golden)  Lawler,  who 
made  their  home  upon  a  farm  in  Wayne 
County,  where  the  son  was  born  and  reared. 
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He  attended  the  public  schools  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  afterward  took  a  more  advanced 
course  in  St.  Mary's  school  at  Richmond,  In- 
diana, prom  his  boyhood  he  had  a  taste  for 
mechanics,  and  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
years  he  began  work  in  a  Hne  which  led  to 
his  present  honorable  and  responsible  posi- 
tion. He  first  directed  his  attention  to  learn- 
ing practical    blacksmithing   in    its   various 
branches.    He  then  engaged  with  the  Robe- 
son Machine  Works,  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.    During 
a  portion  of  1877  he  worked  in  a  similar  es- 
tablishment   in    Indianapolis,   and   then   re- 
moved   to  Nashville,   Tennessee,  where   he 
worked  in  the  railroad  shops  for  about  a  year, 
after  which  he  came  to  Missouri.  In  October, 
1879,  ^^  t^^^  employment  in  the  blacksmith 
shops  of  the  St.  Charles  Car  Works,  and  Jan- 
uary I,  1880,  was  made  assistant  foreman  in 
the  department  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
From  this  position  he  was  soon  advanced  to 
that  of  foreman.   In  1887  he  was  again  pro- 
moted,   being   appointed    assistant    superin- 
tendent of  the  freight  and  iron  department. 
At  the   expiration  of  a  year  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  this  department,  and  was  so 
engaged  until  April,  1899,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed   assistant  district  manager  and  su- 
perintendent    of     the     American     Car     & 
Foundry  Company,  of  St.  Charles,  to  which 
corporate  name  the  St.  Charles  Car  Works 
had  meanwhile  been  changed.  This  rapid  ad- 
vancement in  so  extensive  an  establishment, 
conducted  in  the  most  methodical  manner, 
where  interest  counts  for  nothing,  and  ef- 
fort is  only  measured  by  known  results,  is 
the  highest  possible  attestation  of  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Lawler,  not  only  as  a  practical  me- 
chanic, but  as  a  careful  business  man,  and 
director  of  large  affairs.    In    1889  ^^  was 
elected  an  alderman  in  the  City  Council,  but 
on  the  expiration  of  his  term  declined  further 
service,  having  no  taste  for  political  concerns. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion 
a    Catholic.     He    married    Miss    Elizabeth 
Hughes,   daughter   of   Thomas    Hughes,    a 
prominent    contractor   of    Lexington,    Ken- 
tucky.   The  children  born  of  this  union  are 
John   William,   Stephen  J.,   Edward  James, 
Charles  Warren  and  Walter  Emmet  Lawler. 
John  W.  Lawler  is  also  engaged  with  the 
American   Car   &   Foundry   Company,   and 
gives  promise  of  proving  as  useful  and  suc- 
cessful as  his  father. 


LawlesSy  Luke  E.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1781,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis  in  1846.  In  his  young  man- 
hood he  served  in  the  British  navy,  after- 
ward graduated  from  Dublin  University  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  In  1810  he 
entered  the  French  military  service  and  was 
promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  came  to  this  country,  and  in 
1824  settled  in  St.  Louis.  He  practiced  his 
profession  there  until  1831,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  succeeding 
Judge  William  C.  Carr.  He  served  on  the 
circuit  bench  three  years  and  was  an  able  ju- 
dicial officer  as  well  as  an  accomplished  law- 
yer. An  interesting  incident  in  his 
professional  career  was  his  leadership  in  the 
famous  impeachment  of  Judge  James  H. 
Peck,  of  the  Federal  court,  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  April  of  1826  Judge  Law- 
less printed  a  respectful  criticism  upon  one  of 
Judge  Peck's  decisions,  and  as  a  result  he  was 
adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  and  sentenced 
to  twenty-four  hours'  imprisonment  in  jail 
and  to  eighteen  months'  suspension  from 
practice.  In  December  following,  John  Scott,, 
.a  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri,  pre- 
sented to  that  body  a  memorial  from  Lawless 
charging  Judge  Peck  with  tyranny,  oppres- 
sion and  usurpation  of  power.  The  House 
committee  reported  charges  of  impeachment, 
which  came  before  the  Senate  at  the  following 
session.  In  this  case,  which  involved  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  half  the  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  bar  were  summoned  as  witnesses,  and 
among  those  who  were  members  of  the  high 
court  of  impeachment  were  such  eminent 
jurists  as  Webster,  Clayton,  Livingston, 
King,  Poindexter  and  others.  Judge  Law- 
less prepared  the  pleadings  for  the  prosecu- 
tion and  the  trial  lasted  six  weeks.  Judge 
Peck  was  acquitted,  and  the  decision  authori- 
tatively settled  many  questions  relating  to  the 
powers  of  courts  to  punish  for  contempt. 
Lawless  was  Benton's  second  in  the  duel 
which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  Charles  Lucas. 

Lawrence,  Joseph  Joshua,  phy- 
sician and  editor,  was  born  January  28,  1836, 
in  Edgecombe  County,  North  Carolina,  son 
of  Bennett  Barrow  Lawrence  and  Martha 
Frances  (Knight)  Lawrence,  both  of  whom 
came  of  families  whose  history  dates  back  to 
the  colonial  era  and  whose  ancestors  were 
participants  in  the  struggle  for  American  in- 
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dependence.  The  founder  of  this  branch  of 
the  Lawrence  family  in  America  was  a  native 
of  England,  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  belongs  to  the  fifth  generation 
of  his  descendants.  Of  the  first  generation  of 
these  descendants  was  Frank  Lawrence,  who 
achieved  distinction  in  the  early  wars  with  the 
Indians.  Joseph  Nathaniel  Lawrence,  who 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Continental 
Army  under  Washington,  belonged  to  the 
second  generation,  and  Joshua  Lawrence, 
eminent  as  a  Baptist  clergyman  and  author, 
was  his  son  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  Law- 
rence. The  mother  of  Dr.  Lawrence  was  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Jesse  Cooper  Knight,  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a  descendant  of  Augus- 
tin  Clement  de  Villeneuve,  Chevelier  de 
Barthelot,  who  was  a  captain  of  French 
troops  under  Lafayette  and  was  killed  at 
Yorktown  in  1781.  Dr.  Lawrence's  father 
was  a  wealthy  cotton  planter  in  North  Caro- 
lina under  the  old  regime,  and  the  son  en- 
joyed, as  a  youth,  the  best  educational  and 
social  advantages.  His  scholastic  training  was 
obtained  partly  under  private  tutorship  and 
partly  in  the  academic  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  and  Bethany  College,  of 
Bethany,  West  Virginia,  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  master  of  arts.  After  complet- 
ing his  college  course  he  studied  medicine, 
but  became  a  participant  in  the  Civil  War  be- 
fore beginning  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
During  the  war  he  commanded  a  company  in 
the  Seventh  North  Carolina  Regiment  of 
Confederate  Cavalry,  which  saw  much  active 
service  and  made  an  enviable  record  for  brav- 
ery and  efficiency.  After  the  war  Dr.  Law- 
rence practiced  medicine  for  a  time  in  the 
South,  and  then  removed  to  St.  Louis,  estab- 
lishing in  that  city  the  "Medical  Brief," 
which,  under  his  editorial  and  business  man- 
agement, has  become  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous of  American  medical  journals,  and,  finan- 
cially, one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  Combining  editorial  ability  of  a  high 
order  with  rare  genius  for  the  conduct  of 
business  affairs,  he  soon  placed  his  Journal  on 
a  paying  basis,  gained  for  it  the  high  regard 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  patronage 
of  the  business  public,  and  its  record  since  has 
been  one  of  constantly  increasing  influence 
with  a  proportionate  expansion  of  its  re- 
sources and  income.  At  the  present  time  its 
circulation  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  medical  journal  in  the  world,  and, 


while  building  up  a  splendid  fortune  for  him- 
self Dr.  Lawrence  has  built  up  a  journal 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  Fortunate  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
he  has  used  his  means  liberally  to  promote 
the  business  interests  of  the  city  which  has 
so  long  been  his  home,  and  every  movement 
calculated  to  develop  its  resources,  to  add 
to  its  attractiveness  and  to  increase  its  pres- 
tige among  the  cities  of  the  United  States, 
has  received  his  hearty  support  and  liberal 
encouragement.  He  was  one  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  St.  Louis  who  labored 
earnestly  to  induce  Congress  to  designate  St. 
Louis  as  the  city  in  which  the  World's  Co- 
lumbian Exposition  of  1892  should  be  held, 
and  when  the  Autumnal  Festivities  Associa- 
tion wasorganized  his  generous  contributions 
of  time  and  money  aided  greatly  in  prcanot- 
ing  an  enterprise  which  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  city  annually  since 
that  time.  Loyal  to  the  city  himself,  and  hav- 
ing a  breadth  of  view  which  makes  him  thor- 
oughly appreciative  of  its  great  resources  and 
numerous  attractions,  he  has  been  foremost 
among  those  who  have  sought  to  impress 
upon  capitalists,  financiers,  manufacturers 
and  business  men  generally  the  unrivaled  ad- 
vantages of  St.  Louis,  and  to  stimulate  de- 
velopment along  all  the  lines  of  trade  and 
commerce.  If  he  was  not  born  an  optimist, 
success  has  made  him  one,  and  his  cheerful 
views  of  life,  genial  manners  and  generous 
impulses  have  attached  to  him,  as  with  hooks 
of  steel,  a  host  of  friends.  He  married,  in 
1859,  Miss  Josephine  Edwards,  daughter  of 
Colonel  B.  F.  Edwards,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  their  children  are  a  son,  Frank  Lawrence, 
and  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Siegrist, 
both  of  whom  reside  in  St.  Louis. 

Lawrence  County. — ^A  southwestern 
county,  150  miles  southeast  of  Kansas  City, 
bounded  north  by  Dade,  east  by  Greene, 
Christian  and  Stone,  south  by  Barry,  and 
west  by  Newton  and  Jasper  Counties.  It  lies 
on  the  table  lands  of  the  Ozark  Range,  at  a 
mean  elevation  of  1,300  feet.  Its  area  is  606 
square  miles.  The  northwestern  portion  is 
broken  and  hilly;  elsewhere  the  country  is 
about  equally  divided  between  prairie  up- 
lands and  timber-fringed  bottoms.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  acreage  is  tillable ;  the 
bottom  lands  are  extremely  rich  and  never 
fail   in   producing  crops;   most   of  the   re- 
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mainder  is  excellent  for  pasturage.  The 
region  is  abundantly  watered.  The  principal 
water  course  is  Spring  River,  a  fine  power 
stream,  originating  in  springs  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  county,  and  flowing  to  the 
northeast;  its  tributaries  are  Honey,  White 
Oak  Fork  and  Center  Creeks.  The  streams 
in  the  north  and  east  are  East  Turnback, 
West  Turnback,  Pickerel  and  Sinking  Creeks, 
and  the  fork  of  Sac  River.  Clear  Creek  flows 
near  Pierce  City,  to  which  it  affords  water 
supply.  All  the  streams  have  solid  beds,  with 
good  fords,  and  bridges  are  unknown.  The 
native  woods  are  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  elm 
and  sycamore-.  Ozark  Prairie  is  the  largest 
body  of  open  land,  beginning  in  the  south- 
east, extending  to  the  east  and  north,  and 
continually  broadening.  Limestone  and  dark 
yellow  sandstone,  excellent  for  building,  are 
found  near  Mount  Vernon  and  Marionville. 
Lead  and  zinc  abound,  and  the  Aurora  min- 
ing district,  opened  in  1873,  is  second  only 
to  that  of  Joplin  in  output.  (See  "Zinc  and 
Lead  Mining  in  Southwest  Missouri.")  Rail- 
ways traversing  the  county  are  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  in  the  southern  part,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  passing  cen- 
trally from  the  north.  The  principal  towns 
are  Mount  Vernon,  the  county  seat ;  Aurora, 
Pierce  City,  Marionville  and  Verona  (which 
see).  Freistatt,  eight  miles  north  of  Pierce 
City,  is  a  Lutheran  settlement.  Other  small 
settlements  are  Logan,  Round  Grove,  Heat- 
onville,  Kendallville,  Paris  Springs,  Spencer, 
Phelps,  Lawrenceburg  and  Bower's  Mills.  In 
1898  the  principal  surplus  products  were: 
Wheat,  249,759  bushels;  grass  seed,  55,130 
pounds;  flour,  19,376,000  pounds;  cornmeal, 
27,000  pounds ;  mill  feed,  4,987,000  pounds ; 
poultry,  498,809  pounds;  eggs,  191,710 
dozen;  strawberries,  20,402  crates;  dried 
fruits,  13,068  pounds;  canned  goods,  48,320 
pounds;  cattle,  4,650  head;  hogs,  23,175 
head ;  hides,  41,186  pounds.  In  1900  the  pop- 
ulation was  31,662. 

The  first  settlers  found  primeval  condi- 
tions. Bands  of  Indians  traversed  the  coun- 
try at  times  in  search  of  game,  then  abundant. 
In  1831  Springfield  was  the  nearest  settle- 
ment, and  contained  but  one  grocery  store. 
That  year  John  Williams,  and  his  five  sons, 
with  a  number  of  other  families,  came  from 
Tennessee.  Turnback  Creek  takes  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  party,  the  Williams 
family  excepted,  refused  to  go  farther  and 


returned.  John  Williams  located  north,  and. 
his  son  Samuel  west  of  Mount  Vernon. 
About  the  same  time  George  M.  Gibson 
made  a  home  north  of  Verona,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  James  White,  on  the  present  site  of 
that  town.  The  latter  named  has  related  that 
four  of  his  children,  all  born  on  the  old 
homestead,  each  claim  a  different  birthplace 
county,  owing  to  the  various  county  crea- 
tions. Other  settlers  the  same  year  were 
Daniel  Beal  and  Thomas  Horn.  David  Mc- 
Kenzie  came  in  1832  to  Spring  River,  eight 
miles  northwest  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  made- 
the  first  plowing  in  the  county.  In  1833 
Richard  Tankersley  and  his  son-in-law  Camp- 
bell Gowan,  settled  near  Pierce  City;  the 
same  year  George  and  Jesse  Duncan  opened 
the  first  store,  at  McKenzie's  Spring.  In 
1834  came  A.  A.  Young,  the  first  preacher, 
and  George  Gibson,  James  Gibson,  James 
Burrough,  Elijah  Hillhouse,  C.  G.  Cowan, 
William  Bracken  and  J.  M.  White.  Among 
the  immigrants  of  1835  was  William  Lumley; 
he  was  the  only  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  settle  in  the  county,  and  his  grave 
oh  Turnback  Creek  is  protected  by  a  stone 
wall  put  up  by  the  people  in  1876.  The  same 
year  the  first  mill  was  put  up,  on  Spring 
River,  seven  miles  north  of  Pierce  City,  by 
William  Bowers,  and  called  by  his  name.  It 
was  a  simple  corncracker,  turning  out  thirty 
bushels  a  day,  and  was  sought  by  the  people 
from  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Among  the 
immigrants  of  1839  was  Thomas  W.  Polk,  a 
cousin  of  President  James  K.  Polk.  In  1841 
immigrants  came  in  great  number,  princi- 
pally from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

By  act  of  congress,  February  24,  1843,  the 
territory  now  constituting  Lawrence  County 
was  taken  from  Dade  and  Barry  Counties, 
all  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  present  Mount  Vernon, 
being  from  the  former,  and  that  south  of  the 
line  from  the  latter.  For  judicial  purposes, 
and  with  the  provision  that  it  should  not  be 
taxed  in  either  county'  for  public  building 
purposes,  this  territory  remained  attached 
to  the  counties  from  which  it  was  taken  until 
February  14,  1845,  when  Lawrence  County, 
taking  its  name  from  that  of  Captain  Law- 
rence, of  the  United  States  Navy,  perfected 
its  organization.  The  organic  act  constituted 
Larkin  Newton,  of  Newton  County;  Elijah 
Gray,  of  Greene  County,  and  Samuel  Melu- 
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gan,  of  Jasper  County,  commissioners,  to 
locate  a  county  seat;  the  latter  named  was 
succeeded  by  H.  G.  Joplin.  By  a  further  act, 
February  25th,  Joseph  Schooling,  Joseph 
Rinker  and  Robert  B.  Taylor  were  appointed 
county  judges.  The  court  assembled  April 
7th  at  the  house  of  Robert  B.  Taylor,  near 
the  present  site  of  Mount  Vernon,  Judge. 
Schooling  presiding.  Samuel  S.  Williams 
was  appointed  clerk;  Washington  Smith, 
sheriff  and  collector;  Aaron  Winters,  asses- 
sor, and  John  Allen,  surveyor.  May  4th  the 
commissioners  reported  the  county  seat  site 
as  laid  off  into  lots,  whereupon  the  court 
made  record  of  the  same  May  6th,  naming  it 
Mount  Vernon.  The  site  was  then  thickly 
covered  with  forest  trees  and  underbrush. 
(See  "Mount  Vernon.")  The  first  elective 
officers,  in  1846,  after  the  institution  of  the 
county  seat,  were:  Robert  B.  Taylor,  pre- 
siding county  judge;  Thomas  Hash,  circuit 
clerk;  Wade  H.  Stroud,  sheriff;  Aaron  Win- 
ters, assessor;  George  White,  treasurer;  W. 
S.  M.  Wright,  coroner;  John  D.  Allen,  sur- 
veyor. Pleasant  M.  Wear  became  county 
clerk  in  1847.  The  first  term  of  circuit  court 
was  held  October  20,  1845,  by  Judge  Charles 
S.  Yancey,  at  the  house  of  George  White,  one 
mile  west  of  Mount  Vernon.  William  H. 
Otter  was  the  first  circuit  attorney  named. 
The  county  now  belongs  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Judicial  Circuit.  The  first  Represen- 
tative elected  from  the  county  was  F.  R. 
McFall,  who  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  Judge 
Robert  B.  Taylor. - 

Previous  to  1850  a  schoolhouse,  probably 
the  first,  was  located  on  Spring  River,  near 
the  present  Verona.  The  first  teacher  was 
a  German  named  Harth.  There  were  then 
but  six  famiHes  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
Springfield  was  the  nearest  postoflfice  and 
blacksmithing  point.  In  1853  Jesse  M.  Wilks 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  common 
schools.  To  1861  there  were  few  schools, 
usually  kept  in  log  buildings.  In  1866  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  educational  concerns. 
In  that  year  a  school  district  was  organized 
in  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  the  county  were 
twenty-six  school  buildings,  of  which  one 
was  brick,  four  frame,  and  the  remainder 
log.  The  teachers  numbered  eighteen,  and 
the  school  children  4,031.  In  1868,  at  Marion- 
ville,  what  is  now  known  as  the  Marionville 
Collegiate  Institute  had  its  beginning,  and 
teachers'  institutes  and  normal  schools  have 


been  held  at  intervals  since  about  the  same 
time.  The  county  now  has  good  educational 
facilities,  including  excellent  academies  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  Pierce  City.  In  1898 
there  were  108  schools,  162  teachers  and 
7,954  pupils ;  the  permanent  school  fund  was 
$25,692.60. 

All  the  old  religious  bodies  trace  their  his- 
tory to  the  earlier  days  of  Barry  County. 
In  1837  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Young  located  near 
Verona,  and  the  Rev.  Abel  Burton  came  a 
little  later,  settling  on  Spring  River.  From 
their  efforts  grew  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  the  county,  although  re- 
liable annals  do  not  appear  until  about  i860. 
A  Baptist  Church  was  established  about 
1838,  four  miles  below  Verona,  where  a  log 
building  was  erected.  Elder  W.  R.  Allen  was, 
for  many  years,  beginning  in  1842,  preacher 
at  Verona.  In  1838  Methodist  circuit  riders, 
visited  the  region,  and  in  1847  Mount  Vernon 
circuit  was  established.  All  other  denom- 
inations have  appeared  since  1866. 

During  the  Civil  War  law  and  order  were 
generally  well  maintained,  and  there  was  no 
protracted  suspension  of  civil  functions. 
After  March,  1862,  until  peace  was  restored, 
the  Federal  authorities  were  in  occupation  of 
its  territory,  and  the  county  suffered  little, 
except  on  the  southern  border.  The  county 
furnished  372  men  to  the  Union  Army. 
From  1854  to  1871  the  county  and  its  various 
municipalities  subscribed  large  amounts  to 
various  railways  projected  or  in  course  of 
construction,  leading  to  litigation  in  some 
cases,  which  by  1889  had  been  concluded  by 
payment  or  compromise.  For  its  material 
development,  and  the  admirable  class  of  pop- 
ulation drawn  to  it,  the  county  owes  much 
to  the  immigration  societies  of  1878  and  1888, 
H.  Brumback  being  president  of  the  former, 
and  Judge  Landrum  of  the  latter.     ' 

Lawson. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Ray  County,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroads,  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Rich- 
mond. It  has  a  public  school,  four  churches — 
Presbyterian,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal 
and  Baptist,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Presby- 
terian College  of  Upper  Missouri.  It  has 
telephone  connections  with  neighboring 
towns,  two  Democratic  newspapers,  the 
"Leader"  and  the  "Journal,"  two  banks  and 
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about     thirty-five  miscellaneous     business 

houses,   including  stores,   lumber   and   coal 

yards,  shops,   etc.  Population,    1899   (esti- 
mated), 1,100. 

Law  son  Hospital.  — A  military  hos- 
pital fitted  up  in  the  fall  of  1862,  in  St.  Louis, 
for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  solcliers.  The 
edifice,  which  was  originally  intended  for  a 
hotel,  was  seven  stories  high,  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Carr  Streets  and  was 
divided  into  eight  wards.  It  was  in  charge 
of  Surgeon  C.  P.  Alexander,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  had  a  corps  of  assistants. 

Lay,  Alfred  M.,  lawyer,  soldier,  United 
States  district  attorney  and  member  of  Con- 
gress,  was  born  in  Lewis  County,  Missouri, 
May  20,  1836,  and  died  at  Jefferson  City,  De- 
cember 9,  1879.  In  1842  his  parents  moved  to 
Benton  County,  Missouri,  where  he  attended 
a  private  school,  afterward  graduating  at 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  in  1856.  He 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
JeflFerson  City  in  1857,  and  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Missouri.  In  1861  he  resigned 
the  position  and  entered  the  Confederate 
Army  under  General  John  B.  Clark  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  rising  to  major.  He  was  made  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  confined  in  the  Alton 
penitentiary  till  1862,  when  he  was  exchanged 
and  re-entered  the  Confederate  Army  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then 
returned  to  Jefferson  City  and  resumed  the 
practice  of  law,  and  in  1875  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention.  In  1878 
he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-sixth  Congress 
from  the  seventh  Missouri  district  as  a  Dem- 
ocrat, by  a  vote  of  16,960  to  7,170  for  Under- 
wood, Republican,  and  8,810  for  Boyd,  Green- 
backer.    He  died  before  his  term  expired.    • 

Lead  and  Zinc  Mining:. — Lead-min- 
ing was  the  first  industry  and  interest  in 
Missouri.  It  preceded  the  establishment  of 
the  fur-trading  post  at  St.  Louis  in  1764  by 
nearly  half  a  century,  for  LaMotte  and 
Renault  were  at  work  lead-mining  in  Wash- 
ington County  as  early  as  1720,  and  there 
are  traditions  which  go  back  six  years  earlier. 
Renault,  who  was  the  son  of  an  iron  founder 
in  France,  came  over  to  New  Orleans  about 
1719,  bringing  with  him  200  miners  and  arti- 
ficers, with  the    necessary  tools  and  imple- 


ments, and  a  number  of  slaves  whom  he 
picked  up  in  San  Domingo  on  the  way.  It 
was  in  the  crisis  of  Law's  famous  Mississippi 
scheme,  which  was  to  make  all  its  stock- 
holders rich  with  gold  and  silver  dug  out 
of  mines  of  fabulous  richness  somewhere  on 
the  Mississippi  River — and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Renault  and  his  friend,  LaMotte, 
expected  to  find  the  precious  metals  at  the 
end  of  their  journey.  They  stopped  at  Fort 
Chartres,  and  from  there  crossed  the  river 
and  began  their  explorations  in  what  is  now 
Ste.  Genevieve  County.  They  did  not  find 
what  they  were  in  search  of — gold  and  sil- 
ver— but  they  found  lead  in  abundance  al- 
most everywhere  they  went,  and  their  names 
are  still  preserved  in  the  mines  in  Washing- 
ton County  which  they  opened  and  worked. 
Lead  was  a  necessary  of  life  among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  West,  whose  rifles  furnished 
the  flesh  they  lived  on  and  defended  them 
against  their  enemies,  and  every  ounce  taken 
out  of  the  first  mines  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Moses  Austin,  of  Virginia,  secured 
from  the  Spanish  government  a  large  grant 
of  land  in  what  is  now  Washington  County,- 
and  sunk  the  first  regular  shaft  from  which 
large  quantities  of  lead  were  taken  out.  In 
1789  he  erected  the  first  reverberatory  fur- 
nace for  the  reduction  of  lead  ore  ever  built 
in  the  country.  The  first  smelting  was  rudely 
done,  but  was  effective.  A  square  excavation 
in  the  ground  was  made  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  and  walled  up  with  straight,  even 
logs  cut  from  green  trees  and  joined  at  the 
comers  after  the  fashion  of  a  log  house.  It 
was  covered  with  similar  green  timbers, 
and  the  lead  ore  was  placed  within  on  a  layer 
of  dry  wood,  which,  when  everything  was 
ready,  was  set  on  fire.  Of  course,  the  whole 
structure  was  burned  to  ashes,  but  not  until 
the  ore  was  melted  and  fused  into  a  lump 
of  pure  lead  in  the  center.  This  was  taken 
out  and  again  melted  and  run  into  bars  or 
pigs.  The  business  was  very  profitable,  for 
the  demand  was  constant,  and  increased  with 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  West.  Mine 
LaMotte,  where  the  first  smelting  was  done, 
was  a  thriving  settlement  before  Laclede  and 
the  Chouteaus  founded  St.  Louis,  for  the  rec- 
ords inform  us  that  in  1741  there  were  smelted 
2,500  bars,  or  pigs,  of  lead,  and  in  1742 
2,228  more.  A  miner  would  sometimes  strike 
a  very  rich  deposit  and  take  out  $30  worth 
of  lead  a  day  for  weeks  before  the  deposit 
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began  to  fail.  At  first  the  lead  from  Mine 
LaMotte  was  hauled  to  Kaskaskia,  after- 
ward to  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  finally  shipped 
to  St.  Louis.  No  manufacture  of  lead  was 
attempted  till  the  year  1809,  when  shot  tow- 
ers, were  erected  at  Herculaneum  and  St. 
Louis,  the  metal  before  that  being  simply 
cast  into  pigs  and  sent  to  market.  It  al- 
ways commanded  a  ready  sale — indeed,  lead 
had  such  a  constant,  stable  value  and  was 
so  readily  transferable  that  it  came  to  pos- 
sess the  property  of  currency,  and  a  debtor 
could  always  pay  his  debts  in  lead,  if  he  had 
or  could  get  it.  Potosi,  Ste.  Genevieve  and 
Herculaneum  prospered  through  the  lead 
trade,  and  were  considered  centers  of  wealth 
and  comfort  and  desirable  places  to  live  at, 
while  the  rest  of  southeast  Missouri  was  a 
solitude.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
smelting  has  nearly  exhausted  the  surface 
supply  of  ore,  and  the  business  is  now  con- 
ducted by  means  of  considerable  capital  and 
in  a  more  thorough  manner.  In  1880  the 
total  lead  ore  product  of  Missouri  was  28,- 
315  tons,  valued  at  $1,478,571.  In  1890  the 
product  was  44,482  tons,  valued  at  $1,571,161. 
In  1899  it  was  226,598  tons,  valued  at  $10,- 
079,000.  Zinc-mining  is  something  modern, 
compared  with  its  venerable  parent,  lead- 
mining,  dating  back  only  to  about  the  year 
1870,  when  the  "black  jack"  taken  out  of  the 
lead  mines  in  the  Southwest,  and  supposed 
to  be  worthless,  first  began  to  be  turned  to 
account.  Since  then  the  uses  and  value  of 
the  metal  have  so  greatly  increased  that  in 
the  mining  industry  of  the  Southwest  it  now 
takes  the  precedence,  and  its  importance  is 
constantly  increasing. 

The  central  lead  district  may  be  defined 
as  including  the  counties 
Ceilril  Lead        of    Cole,    Cooper,    Moni- 
District  teau,       Miller,       Benton, 

Maries,  Pulaski,  Laclede, 
Texas,  Hickory,  St.  Clair,  Cedar,  Dade  and 
Osage,  where  the  galena  is  discovered  in 
isolated  caves  scattered  through  a  joint  or 
tallow-clay  of  a  yellowish  color.  In  two  lo- 
calities the  cotton  rock  has  been  found  to 
carry  galena  in  paying  quantity.  In  some 
places  large  masses  of  lead  in  crystallized 
cubes  are  found  in  the  clay  at  a  depth  of 
six  to  eight  feet,  sandwiched  between  masses 
of  cotton  rock,  sandstone  and  chert  associ- 
ated with  sulphate  of  baryta.  In  the  second 
magnesian  limestone  the  galena  passes  into 


large  openings  in  the  rock  and  becomes  dis- 
seminated in  the  edges  of  the  walls,  as  well 
as  completely  mixed  with  baryta.  In  Cole 
County  the  lead  is  uniformly  met  with  in 
the  joint  clays,  cherty  conglomerate,  finally 
assuming  the  vein  and  lode  form  in  the 
magnesian  limestone  series.  In  this  district 
more  than  elsewhere  lead  is  found  in  sur- 
face exposures.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
county  it  is  found  in  magnesian  limestone 
passing  down  between  well  defined  walls,  and 
held  with  baryta,  calc  spar  and  brown  hema- 
tite iron  in  the  form  of  "pipe  ore,"  the  galena 
and  baryta  being  formed  into  round,  bale-like 
masses,  with  the  pieces  of  pipe  iron  stuck 
through  them  in  all  directions.  In  Moniteau 
County,  where  valuable  diggings  are  worked, 
the  mineral  is  found  in  connected  tubes  in 
limestone  rock,  and  lies  in  lodes  and  pock- 
ets. Miller  County  is  rich  in  galeniferous 
ores,  and  north  of  the  Osage  profitable  min- 
ing is  carried  on.  Benton  County  contains 
many  valuable  deposits,  Morgan  County  con- 
tains lead  in  every  township,  either  as  "clay 
mineral,"  "float,"  or  in  veins,  lodes,  pockets 
and  caves.  The  mineral  was  first  found  in 
the  clay  and  among  the  loose  chert  and  con- 
glomerate covering  the  surface.  Going  down 
to  the  second  magnesian  limestone,  openings 
or  crevices  were  encountered  filled  with 
clay,  baryta  and  lead  in  irregularly  formed 
cubes  or  masses,  the  lodes  giving  richer  ore 
as  they  are  followed  down  into  the  third 
magnesian  limestone.  There  is  an  area  of 
200  square  miles  that  appears  to  be  entirely 
underlaid  with  lead.  In  Hickory  rich  depos- 
its have  been  found,  and  in  all  the  other 
counties  in  the  district  deposits  exist  which 
are  not  worked  because  it  is  more  profitable 
to  work  the  richer  ones  elsewhere. 
The  lead  district  of  southeast  Missouri 
comprises  the  counties  of 
Soatheast  Lead  Franklin,  Howell,  Jeffer- 
District  son,    Madison,    Crawford, 

St.  Francois  and  Wash- 
ington. The  disseminated  belt  occupies 
about  half  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Madison  County,  and  likewise  a  similar 
proportion  of  St.  Francois,  the  topo- 
graphical character  being  a  succession  of 
elevations  which,  in  some  places,  rise  to  hills 
and  small  mountains.  Two  miles  west  of 
Fredericktown  the  elevations  present  a  dark 
red  porphyry  cropping  out  from  their  sum- 
mits and  scattered  along  their  sides.    Further 
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down  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  valleys,  also 
in  many  places  lapping  the  porphyry,  are  the 
second  and  third  magnesian  limestone.  Lead 
is  found  as  float  in  nearly  every  county  of 
southeast  Missouri,  but  in  Fra'nklin,  Jefferson 
and  Washington  Counties  galena  is  found  in 
the  ferruginous  clay  and  coarse  gravel,  often 
associated  with  hematite  iron  and  the  sul- 
phuret  of  iron,  sometimes  lying  in  small 
pockets.  In  two  of  the  mines  in  Franklin 
County  silicate  and  carbonate  of  zinc  are 
found  always  accompanying  the  lead,  and  at 
another  silicate  of  zinc  and  baryta  occur,  as 
well  as  hematite  iron  ore.  The  great  Mam- 
moth Mine  was  a  succession  of  caves  in  which 
millions  of  pounds  of  lead  were  found  en- 
crusted on  the  sides  and  the  roof  and  on 
the  bottom,  with  clay  and  baryta.  In  Jef- 
ferson County  one  mine  yields  a  very  rich 
ore,  with  a  trace  of  silver,  and  in  another 
the  galena  is  so  mixed  with  baryta  that 
crushing  and  separating  are  necessary. 
Washington  County  is  venerable  among  the 
lead-producing  counties  south  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  for  its  early  association  with  lead- 
mining,  for  the  illustrious  names  connected 
with  the  business  and  for  the  large  amount 
of  lead  it  steadily  yielded  at  a  time  when  it 
was  gjeatly  needed  and  very  valuable.  There 
is  not  a  township  in  the  county  that  does 
not  contain  lead,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  area  has  been  dug  over  in  mining  and 
prospecting.  The  galena  has  been  usually 
found  in  the  gravel  and  clay  overlaying  the 
magnesian  limestone,  and  in  a  few  instances 
assumes  the  lode  form  in  fissures  of  the  same. 
In  one  mine  are  found  small  cubes  of  the 
lead  disseminated  through  a  hard  geodic 
limestone,  in  which  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
silicate  of  zinc  are  in  association.  In  St. 
Francois  County  the  lead  deposits  are  found 
in  ferruginous  clay  and  gravel,  and  although 
they  have  yielded  miUions  of  pounds  for 
many  years  past,  they  are  still  very  pro- 
ductive. In  Madison  County  considerable 
lead  is  found  in  the  clay.  It  is  found  in 
Wa)me,  Carter,  Reynolds  and  Crawford 
Counties,  and  in  Ste.  Genevieve  it  has  been 
mined  and  smelted  for  many  years.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  State  there  is  an  area  of  2,000  square 
miles  underlaid  with  lead  upon  which  galena 
can  be  found  almost  anywhere  in  the  clay, 
gravel  openings,  or  in  a  disseminated  state. 
The  lead  region  of  southeast  Missouri  differs 


from  the  southwest  in  having  little  zinc.  The 
principal  ores  mined  are  the  sulphide  and  the 
carbonate,  the  former  being  known  as  gale- 
na and  the  latter  as  cerussite,  or  dry  bone. 
The  cerussite  is  found  on  and  near  the  sur- 
face, and  is  easily  gathered;  the  galena  is 
found  at  a  depth  of  thirty  to  150  feet,  but 
even  at  this  depth  the  mining  may  be  con- 
ducted by  individual  miners  without  capital, 
as  the  only  outfit  required  is  a  pick,  shovel 
and  windlass.  In  1894  the  yield  of  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  southeast  Missouri  where 
lead-mining  was  prosecuted  was:  Franklin 
County,  122  tons  of  ore;  Washington 
County,  980  tons;  St.  Francois  County, 
38,400  tons.  In  1899  the  yield  was :  In  Frank- 
lin County,  640  tons  of  lead  ore,  240  tons  of 
pig  lead ;  Jefferson  County,  380  tons  of  lead 
ore,  15,420  tons  of  pig  lead;  Washington 
County,  1,000  tons  of  lead  ore;  St.  Francois 
County,  51,000  tons  of  lead  ore,  6,000 
tons  of  pig  lead.  Mining  and  smelt- 
ing are  prosecuted  with  great  activity 
and  diligence  around  Bonne  Terre,  and  in 
1899  the  lead  yield  of  St.  Francois  County 
was  valued  at  $2,000,000.  (See  also  "Zinc 
and  Lead  Mining  in  Southwest  Missouri.") 
Daniei,  M.  Grissom. 

Lear,  Robert  Marion,  was   bom   in 

Benton  County,  Missouri,  June  4,  1856,  son 
of  William  and  Lucy  A.  (Gumm)  Lear.  His 
father,  who  was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Mis- 
souri, February  7,  1833,  is  a  son  of  Franklin 
Lear,  who  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  Mis- 
souri, located  in  Monroe  County  in  its  pio- 
neer days  and  thence  removed  to  Benton 
County,  where  he  died  in  1858.  William  Lear 
served  throughout  the  Civil  War  as  captain 
of  a  company  in  Price's  Army.  He  is  now 
living  at  Duroc,  Benton  County,  Missouri, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness. His  wife,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  is  a 
daughter  of  Elijah  Gumm,  who  was  born  in 
Green  County,  Kentucky,  in  1777.  In  1829 
he  located  in  Benton  County,  Missouri.  His 
three  sons,  Jesse,  Silas  and  Abram  served 
in  the  Union  Army.  His  death  occurred  in 
Benton  County  April  20,  1861.  The  educa- 
tion of  Robert  M,  Lear  was  obtained  in  the 
common  schools  of  Lafayette  and  Johnson 
Counties.  In  young  manhood  he  engaged  in 
farming  in  the  last  named  county,  but  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  he  has  operated  success- 
fully a  sawmill  and  threshing  machine.    He  is 
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the  owner  of  200  acres  of  finely  improved 
land  in  Warrensburg  Township,  three  miles 
southwest  of  the  town.  Actively  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Johnson  County  as  its  can- 
didate in  1896  and  re-elected  in  1898,  serving 
two  terms.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  orders  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Maccabees. 
He  was  married  October  17,  1878,  to  Mary  L. 
Stone,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  a  daughter 
of  Oliver  M.  Stone,  who  removed  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Greene  County  early  in  life.  He 
now  resides  in  Warrensburg.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lear  have  had  three  children  born  to  them: 
Robert  A.  Lear,  who  was  born  September 
8,  1878,  and  died  September  9,  1898; 
Myrtle  Maud  Lear,  who  was  bom  July  8, 
1883,  and  Effee  Ann  Lear,  born  April  26, 
1886. 

Learned,  John  Calvin,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  August 
7,  1834.  He  engaged  in  teaching,  first  in 
New  England;  then  came  to  Missouri  in 
1856,  and  for  three  years  had  charge  of  a 
school  at  Ozark.  He  entered  the  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University  in  1859,  and 
after  graduation,  in  1862,  spent  several 
months  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he  be- 
came minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  Society 
in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  May  6,  1863,  re- 
signing his  pastorate  in  October,  1869.  In 
August,  1863,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lucelia 
Wakefield,  of  Reading,  Massachusetts.  In 
January,  1870,  he  preached  in  St.  Louis,  and 
soon  after  accepted  a  call  to  the  then  newly 
organized  Church  of  the  Unity,  entering  upon 
a  pastorate  wherein  he  continued  until  his 
deatli,  December  8,  1893.  He  was  called  to 
a  free  pulpit,  as  minister  of  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  and  that  freedom  he  valued  and  main- 
tained, mindful  always  of  the  responsibility 
which  such  freedom  imposed.  In  the  confer- 
ence of  churches  to  which  his  own  belonged, 
his  word  carried  weight,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  in  its  councils  and  ac- 
tion. But  it  was  not  only  as  a  preacher  that 
Mr.  Learned*s  influence  was  felt  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption.  At  different  periods — several 
years  altogether — he  occupied  the  chair  of 
ethics  and  political  economy  in  Washington 
University.  For  eight  years — from  1884  to 
1892 — he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis,  serv- 


ing half  that  time  as  president  of  the  board, 
and  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  book  com- 
mittee. 

Leathe,  Samuel  Henry,  who  has  been 
for  forty-four  years  a  resident  of  St.  Louis, 
and  who  has  had  an  unusually  varied  and 
eventful  career,  was  born  June  11,  1825,  in 
Woburn,  Massachusetts,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Ruth  (Ames)  Leathe.  His  paternal  ancestor, 
Elijah  Leathe,  came  to  this  country  from 
Cumberland  County,  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  England,  and  established  his  home  in  Wo- 
burn, Massachusetts.  Elijah  Leathe,  Jr., 
grandfather  of  Samuel  H.  Leathe,  was  born 
in  Woburn,  in  1755,  and  besides  being  a  large 
land  owner,  operated  a  shoe  factory  at  that 
place.  Samuel  Leathe,  the  father  of  Samuel 
H.  Leathe,  who  was  also  a  manufacturer  and 
merchant  of  Woburn,  was,  in  the  early  twen- 
ties, captain  of  a  cavalry  company  of  volun- 
teer militia,  raised  in  Middlesex  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  mother  of  Samuel  H.  Leathe, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ruth  Ames,  be- 
longed to  the  noted  New  England  family  of 
that  name,  and  her  father  was  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier,  who  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  Lexington  battle  Mr.  Leathers 
grandfather  Ames  was  chopping  wood  in  his 
farmhouse  door-yard  when  he  heard  the  din 
of  battle.  Seizing  his  musket  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  of  action,  some  five  miles  away, 
where  he  gave  a  good  account  of  himself.  The 
musket  which  he  carried  on  that  occasion^ 
and  on  the  stock  of  which  he  carved  his  own 
name,  is  one  of  the  cherished  family  heir- 
looms in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Leathe. 

Mr.  Leathe  obtained  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Woburn,  and  the  War- 
ren Academy  located  there.  Before  he 
reached  his  majority  his  father  died,  leaving 
him  (an  only  son)  a  large  business  to  look 
after.  He  was  not  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  this  estate,  and  being  of  a  restless 
disposition  and  having  a  strong  desire  for  a 
sea-faring  life,  he  left  home  in  1847,  and 
shipped  as  a  sailor  apprentice  aboard  a  sail- 
ing vessel  bound  for  China.  A  sailor's  life 
did  not,  however,  prove  as  fascinating  to  him 
as  he  had  expected,  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  ship  at  Canton  he  begged  his  captain  to 
allow  him  to  remain  ashore.  This  request 
was,  however,  refused,  and  he  reluctantly 
made  the  return  voyage,  arriving  in    New 
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York  in  the  early  autumn  of  1848,  when  Col- 
onel John  C.  Fremont  was  planning  his  third 
exploring  expedition  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He 
applied  for  permission  to  join  this  expedition, 
and  out  of  several  hundred  applicants  was 
one  favored  by  selection  on  acount  of  his 
robust  physical  health  and  the  experience 
which  he  had  previously  had  on  land  and  sea. 
When  he  arrived  in  St.  Louis  on  his  way  to 
Independence,  Missouri,  which  was  to  be  the 
starting  point  of  the  expedition,  he  met  there 
the  famous  scout  and  Indian  fighter,  Kit  Car- 
son, who  was  to  have  been  one  of  the  Fre- 
mont party,  but  owing  to  the  colonel's  long 
detention  in  Washington;  where  he  had  been 
under  court-martial  for  disobedience  of  Gen- 
eral  Stephen  W.  Kearny's  orders,  he  decided 
not  to  go  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, it  being  then  the  middle  of  October.  Mr. 
Leathe,  also,  by  his  advice,  afterward  con- 
cluded to  abandon  the  expedition,  and  it  was 
well  he  did,  as  it  resulted  disastrously,  eleven 
out  of  the  thirty-three  who  started  perishing 
by  the  way,  and  the  survivors  reaching  set- 
tlements in  New  Mexico  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. About  this  time,  the  latter  part  ot 
October,  two  regiments  of  soldiers  returning 
from  the  Mexican  War  were  discharged  and 
paid  off  at  Independence,  and  a  great  many 
horses  were  brought  in  from  stock  farms  in 
the  vicinity  to  sell  to  the  returning  volunteers, 
and  in  company  with  one  Major  Hamilton, 
from  Canada,  Mr.  Leathe  purchased  sixty 
head  of  horses,  which  they  took  South  and 
sold  in  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  at  a 
good  profit.  In  the  spring  of  1849  Mr. 
Leathe  and  Major  Hamilton  outfitted  an  ex- 
pedition for  crossing  the  plains  to  California. 
They  started  westward  with  ox  teams  and  a 
well  assorted  stock  of  supplies,  later  becom- 
ing part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Cherokee 
Train,"  from  southwest  Missouri.  Tiring  of 
the  slow-going  ox  teams,  they  exchanged 
them  for  pack-mules  at  Fort  Laramie  and 
hastened  toward  the  Pacific  Coast,  Sutter's 
Fort,  near  Sacramento  River,  being  the  ob- 
jective point.  On  arrival  there  in  July,  Mr. 
Leathe  established  a  freighting  outfit  at  Sac- 
ramento City,  and  for  two  years  thereafter 
was  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise to  the  different  mining  localities  ot 
that  region.  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
Mr.  Leathe  missed  what  he  calls  the  great 
opportunity  of  his  life.  Three  brothers  by 
the  name  of  Barker  and  another  were  the 


owners  of  a  mining  claim  on  Deer  Creek,  aft- 
erward Nevada  City,  which  they  had  worked 
for  some  time  in  anticipation  of  good  results, 
when  the  rainy  season  should  give  the  neces- 
sary water  supply  to  wash  out  the  pile  of  dirt 
they  had  thrown  up.  One  of  the  brothers 
became  homesick  and  offered  Mr.  Leathe  his 
one-fourth  interest  in  their  claim  for  $1,000. 
Mr.  Leathe  declined  to  purchase  and  was 
very  much  chagrined  thirty  days  later  to  learn 
that  a  one-eighth  interest  in  the  mine  had 
been  sold  for  $125,000.  Sixty  days  later  the 
same  interest  could  not  have  been  bought  for 
a  million  dollars.  This  was  the  famous  "Gold 
Tunnel  Mine,"  on  which  was  erected  the  first 
stamp  mill,  for  the  crushing  of  gold  quartz, 
operated  in  California.  The  mine  subse- 
quently yielded  many  millions  of  the  precious 
metal.  In  1852  Mr.  Leathe  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  two  gentlemen — one  of 
whom  was  Commodore  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt,  of  New  York — which  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  stage  line  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Nicaragua  from  San  Juan-del-Sud  to 
Virgin  Bay,  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the 
building  of  a  hotel  at  the  last  named  place. 
In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Leathe 
went  to  Nicaragua  to  look  over  the  proposed 
field  of  enterprise,  and  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
servations, reported  that  the  stage  line  would 
not  prove  a  success,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned.  He  then  returned  to  Boston, 
and  in  1853  established  there  the  firm  of  Ab- 
bot &  Leathe,  which  for  three  years  was  en- 
gaged extensively  and  successfully  in  a  gen- 
eral commission  business,  handling  mainly 
Vermont  and  Canada  products.  Mr.  Leathe 
had,  however,  a  great  fondness  for  the  West, 
and  in  1856  he  sold  out  the  Boston  business 
and  again  came  to  St.  Louis  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  making  that  city  his  permanent  home. 
Forming  a  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Boggs,  un- 
der the  firm  name  of  Boggs  &  Leathe,  he  en- 
gaged in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  and 
dealer  in  ornamental  mirrors  and  picture 
frames,  etc.  Their  store  and  manufactory 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1857,  and  almost  as 
soon  as  they  had  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale, 
their  plant  in  the  block  known  as  "the  ten 
buildings"  was  again  consumed  by  fire  in 
1859.  The  partnership  was,  in  i860,  changed 
to  Pettes  &  Leathe.  Mr.  Pettes  had  previ- 
ously been  a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  car- 
pets in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  had  built  the 
Roxbury    factory,    the    first    in    the    United 
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States  for  the  weaving  of  Brussels  carpets, 
but  had  disposed  of  all  his  Boston  business. 
He  and  Mr.  Leathe,  however,  combined  their 
energies  and  resources  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  mirror  and  picture  frame  business,  and 
as  importers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  plate 
and  window  glass,  paints  and  artists'  ma- 
terials, and  later  became  large  importers  of 
paintings  and  works  of  art.  They  continued 
this  business  until  1882,  when  another  disas- 
trous fire  caused  Mr.  Leathe  to  abandon  it 
and  g^ve  his  attention  to  other  affairs.  Dur- 
ing the  years  of  its  existence  the  firm  of 
Pettes  &  Leathe  was  one  of  the  noted  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  finest  works 
of  art  now  adorning  St.  Louis  homes  were 
purchased  through  this  house.  It  had  an 
educational  influence  on  the  city  of  inesti- 
mable value.  Its  picture  galleries  were  never 
without  works  of  the  finest  modern  painters 
of  Europe,  and  the  St.  Louis  artists  who  pos- 
sessed real  ability  found  this  the  place  to 
bring  their  works  to  the  notice  of  the  general 
public.  Prior  to  1876  there  was  no  school  of 
art  in  St.  Louis,  and  those  possessed  of  a  real 
love  of  art  and  a  desire  to  satisfy  its  cravings 
were  pleased  and  instructed  by  their  visits  to 
the  galleries  of  this  firm.  Their  exhibitions 
and  special  receptions  were  leading  social 
and  art  events  of  that  period.  Since  1882 
Mr.  Leathe  has  been  engaged  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  real  estate,  and  in  looking  after 
his  investments  of  various  kinds..  One  of  his 
notable  operations  was  the  building  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Belleville  &  Southern  Railway,  and 
the  development  of  coal  mines  in  St.  Clair 
County,  Illinqis,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  at  first  had  numerous  difficulties  to  over- 
come. Many  "of  his  old  friends  predicted 
disaster,  but  he  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way  with  apparent  unconcern,  and  eventually 
sold  his  i*ailroad  and  coal  mine  properties  for 
a  satisfactory  sum.  Soon  afterward  he  in* 
vested  in  the  purchase  of  the  famous  body  of 
mineral  land  known  as  "Mine  La'Motte,"  in 
southeast  Missouri,  for  which  he  paid  a  large 
sum.  This  purchase  includes  24,000  acres 
of  land  on  which  is  located  the  noted  Mine 
La  Motte  lead  mine,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Leathe  has  added  14,000  acres.  This  mine, 
with  its  working  shafts,  crushing  and  dress- 
ing works,  calcines,  smelters  and  refiners, 
with  extensive  steam  and  electric  plants,  em- 
ploying some  350  men,  is  in  constant  opera- 
tion, producing  the  famed  brand  of  "Anchor" 


pig  lead.  Nickel,  cobalt  and  copper  are  also 
produced  in  considerable  quantities  as  bi- 
products.  The  entire  town  of  Mine  La 
Motte,  which  is  Mr.  Leathers  property,  is  lo- 
cated on  this  land,  and  besides  being  under- 
laid by  a  vast  deposit  of  ore,  a  large  portion  of 
the  tract  is  tillable,  and  Mr.  Leathe  conducts 
there  a  valuable  and  extensive  stock  ranch, 
and,  besides,  has  under  rent  iii  farms,  rang- 
ing in  area  from  forty  to  260  acres  each.  He 
also  owns  and  operates  a  general  store  and  a 
drug  store  in  his  town  of  Mine  La  Motte. 
Mr.  Leathe  has  never  seemed  to  tire  in  mind 
or  body,  and  it  is  a  common  saying  among 
the  business  men  of  St.  Louis  that,  when  on 
the  streets,  he  "doesn't  walk,  but  goes  in  a 
run."  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  has 
engaged  in  many  ventures,  he  has  been  all  his 
life  a  man  of  steady  habits  and  his  will  power 
is  truly  remarkable.  While  a  member  of  no 
church,  he  inclines  to  Presbyterianism,  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order.  In 
June,  1854,  he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Bailey, 
a  daughter  of  a  book  merchant  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  one  son,  Samuel  Leathe, 
was  born  of  their  union.  Mrs.  Leathe  died  in 
1886.  During  the  later,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier,  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Leathe  has  trav- 
eled extensively,  and  he  has  spent  much  of 
his  time  abroad.  He  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  St.  Louisan  to  ascend 
Mount  Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  and  as  early  as 
1865,  while  abroad,  he  inaugurated  a  direct 
trade  in  plate  glass  between  the  manufactur- 
ers of  England,  Germany  and  Belgium  and 
St.  Louis.  Between  the  years  1865  ^tnd  1867 
he  spent  all  his  time  in  Europe. 

Lebanon* — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Laclede 
County,  an  incorporated  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
county,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  182  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  fifty- 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Springfield.  Lying 
in  the  heart  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and 
fruit-growing  regions,  it  is  important  as  a 
commercial  center.  The  city  is  delightfully 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  with  its  salubrious  cli- 
mate and  noted  magnetic  springs,  is  growing" 
famous  as  a  health  resort.  The  city  is  nicely 
laid  out,  and  street  are  finely  graded  and 
shaded  with  trees  along  either  side.  The 
town  has  a  sewerage  system,  a  waterworks 
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costiiig  more  than  $40/xx3,  an  electric  light- 
ing  plant,  a  fine  public  school  building,  a 
superior  courthouse,  completed  in   1894  at 
a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  a  number  of  fine  church 
edifices,  including  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Con- 
gregfational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  North  and 
South,  Christian,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian, 
and  three  churches  for  colored  people.    The 
town    supports  three  newspapers,  the  "Rus- 
tic,"   Democratic,  published  by  A.  W.  Brad- 
shaw  ;   the  "Sentinel,"  Populist,  edited  by  B. 
H.  Cogwill,  and  the  "Republican,"  published 
by  J.  E.  McKesson.    There  are  about  seventy 
business  concerns,  both  large  and  small,  in- 
cluding two  banks,  two  flouring  mills,  two 
hotels,  stores    in    the  various  branches  of 
trade    and  a  number  of  shops.     There  are 
represented  in  the  town  Masonic,  Odd  Fel- 
low,   XJnited  Workmen,  Woodmen    of    the 
World,  Royal    Arcanum  and  other  orders. 
The  city  has  a  telephone  system  and  connec- 
tion with  neighboring  towns.  In  1899  ^he  Cul- 
pepper and  Shannon  College  was  founded, 
and   buildings  costing  more  than    $100,000 
erected.      In    October    of    1899,  when    the 
school  was  about  to  open  for  its  first  term, 
tVie  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.     No 
msurance  was  carried,  and  all  was  a  total 
loss,  and  a  serious  one  for  the  city.     The 
population  in  1900  was  2,125. 

LeduCy  Marie  P.,  pioneer  lawyer,  and 
a  distinguished  character  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  bench  and  bar  of  St.  Louis,  was 
bom  in  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  France,  in 
1770,  and  died  near  St.  Louis  August  15, 
1840.  He  was  reared  and  educated  in 
France,  and  came  to  America  in  his  young 
manhood.  He  established  his  home  first  at 
New  Madrid  in  1793,  and  six  years  later 
removed  to  St.  Louis.  He  soon  became 
prominent  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
village  of  St.  Louis  and  its  tributary  country, 
and  Governor  Delassus  appointed  him  secre- 
tary of  the  province.  Immediately  after 
Captain  Stoddard  had  taken  possession  of  the 
territory  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
he  appointed  Leduc  syndic  of  the  town  and  of 
the  surrounding  country  embraced  within  an 
area  four  miles  square.  After  Upper  Lou- 
isiana was  attached  to  the  Territory  of  Indi- 
ana as  the  District  of  Louisiana,  Governor 
Harrison  made  him  judge  of  probate,  re- 
corder and  notary  public  of  St.  Louis.  Later 
he  was  also  appointed  official  translator  of 


the  board  of  land  commissioners.  Leduc  also 
became  prominent  as  a  Territorial  official.  In 
1807  Frederick  Bates,  acting  Governor,  ap- 
pointed him  justice  of  the  peace  and  notary 
public.  In  1812  he  was  reappointed  justice 
of  the  peace,  jud^e  of  probate,  notary  pub- 
lic, recorder  and  register  of  boatmen.  He 
was  also  appointed  clerk  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  and  he  held  no  less  than  six 
offices  at  one  time.  In  181 5  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk  of  the  county  court,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  also  made  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court,  which  positions  he  held  until 
1818,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  then  elected 
a  member  of  the  Territorial  Assembly  of 
Missouri,  and  served  in  that  body  until  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  When  the  first  State  Legislature  con- 
vened he  was  a  member  of  that  body  and 
helped  to  frame  the  earliest  statutory  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1822,  but  soon 
afterward  resigned.  In  1825  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Governor  Bates  judge  of  pro- 
bate for  the  County  of  St.  Louis.  This  office 
he  held  until  the  probate  court  was  abolished 
and  the  county  court  took  its  place,  when 
he  was  appointed  presiding  justice,  and 
served  until  1839.  He  then  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health,  and  soon  afterward 
went  to  live  at  the  home  of  Hypolite  Papin, 
west  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  a  year  later 
at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Judge  Leduc 
was  a  distinguished  character  during  the 
years  of  his  residence  in  St.  Louis.  His  ca- 
reer covered  the  entire  formative  period  of 
the  government  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Terri- 
tory and  State  of  Missouri.  His  name  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation 
as  that  of  an  able  and  efficient  public  serv- 
ant who  was  true  to  every  trust. 

Leey  Alfred,  merchant,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1827,  in  New  Orleans.  His 
parents  were  George  and  Mary  Ferguson 
(Deare)  Lee.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  came  to  that  city  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  an  English  firm  when  quite 
young,  and  was  there  married.  The  mother 
died  when  their  son  was  four  years  old,  and 
he  was  cared  for  in  his  early  days  by  his 
grandmother,  an  excellent  woman,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  him  was  salutary  and  enduring. 
She  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
when  a  girl  melted  the  family  pewterware 
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into  bullets  for  her  brothers,  who  were  sol- 
diers in  the  Continental  Army.  She  was 
called  by  the  British  soldiers  "the  pretty  lit- 
tle rebel/'  His  mother  was  born  in  New 
York,  where  she  first  married  a  Mr.  Deare. 
They  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he 
died  about  two  years  after  their  marriage. 
Mrs.  Deare  afterward  married  Mr.  Lee,  and 
Alfred  Lee  was  the  youngest  son  born  of 
this  marriage.  He  was  schooled  for  a  time 
at  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana.  In  1840  he 
entered  a  boys'  school  in  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, conducted  by  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
where  he  completed  an  excellent  education. 
In  later  years  he  became  particularly 
proficient  in  astronomy,  French  and 
Greek  —  the  study  of  which  he  took 
up  after  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age  —  and  he  was  also  a  deeply  interested 
student  of  historical  and  theological  works. 
He  left  school  in  1843  and  took  employment 
with  the  wool  firm  of  George  Livermore,  in 
Boston,  remaining  one  year.  In  1844  he 
entered  the  hardware  house  of  Gardner  & 
Thayer,  a  business  much  more  to  his  liking, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  four  years.  In 
1848  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  he  worked  in  turn  for  the  hardware 
firms  of  Donaldson  &  Hall  and  Child,  Pratt 
&  Co.  He  then  engaged  in  business  on  his 
own  account,  instituting  the  Alfred  Lee  & 
Co.  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed 
Store,  which  he  sold  out.  After  this  he  be- 
came an  employe  of  the  hardware  house  of 
Shapleigh,  Day  &  Co.,  and  retained  connec- 
tion with  it  through  its  various  changes  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty-eight  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  partner  when  the  firm  became  A.  F. 
Shapleigh  &  Co.,  in  1863.  In  1880,  when 
it  became  the  Shapleigh  &  Cantwell  Hard- 
ware Company,  he  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  later  when  Alfred  Lee  Shapleigh 
became  secretary  he  continued  to  be  treas- 
urer. He  made  his  home  in  St.  Louis  until 
in  May,  1866,  when  he  bought  a  residence 
in  Webster  Groves,  making  daily  trips  to  and 
from  his  business.  In  politics  he  was  a  pro- 
nounced Republican.  April  13,  1844,  he  was 
confirmed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn, 
in  an  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  on  his  coming  to  St. 
Louis  became  a  member  of  St.  George's 
Church  of  that  denomination.  At  a  later 
day,  becoming  interested  in  the  Rev.  Henry 
A.  Nelson,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 


Church,  he  united  with  that  body  and  was 
for  many  years  a  deacon.  When  he  removed 
to  Webster  Groves  he  transferred  his  mem- 
bership to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  that 
place.  While  a  young  man  in  Boston  he 
was  a  Mason  and  held  relationship  with  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  lost  interest  in  the  order 
and  ceased  attending  its  meetings.  June  27, 
1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Gard- 
ner Thayer,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  She 
was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Thayer,  of  the  firm  of 
Gardner  &  Thayer,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  William  Greenough,  who  was  for 
fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Congfregational 
Church  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Her 
great-gfrandfather  was  the  Parson  Lothrop, 
of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  "Old  Town 
Folks."  She  is  also  a  descendant  of  Miles 
Standish,  "the  Captain  of  Plymouth."  Of 
the  nine  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  but 
three  survive — Miss  Mary  A.  Lee,  Alfred 
Shapleigh  Lee,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way office,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Lee  Booth,  wife 
of  Louis  F.  Booth,  of  the  Allen  &  Garnett 
Paper  Company.  Mr.  Lee  died  at  his  home, 
December  22,  1891,  aged  sixty-four  years 
nine  months  and  twenty-six  days.  To  his 
children  he  left  the  legacy  of  a  spotless 
name.  He  was  a  lover  of  truth,  tender- 
hearted, generous  to  a  fault,  and,  as  a  friend 
of  his  early  youth  wrote  of  him  and  others 
have  said  of  him,  "one  of  the  purest-minded 
men  I  ever  knew." 

Lee,  Bradley  D.,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  March  24, 
1838.  After  completing  his  academic  educa- 
tion at  Williston  Seminary  he  entered  the 
office  of  Honorable  Hiram  Goodwin,  of  Riv- 
erton,  Connecticut,  and  there  began  the 
course  of  study  which  was  to  fit  him  for 
the  bar.  He  had  studied  law  something  less 
than  two  years  when  he  responded  to  the 
call  of  his  country  and  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  for  service  in  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
assigned  to  staff  duty,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered 
out  with  the  brevet  rank,  of  major  for  meri- 
torious *  conduct.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  entered  the  law 
department  of  Yale  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws  in  1866.  Immediately  afterward  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  occupied  a  prom- 
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inent  position  at  the  bar  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  loth  of  May,  1897. 
Throughout  his  career  as  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  professional  contempora- 
ries, both  for  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
high  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen.  Major 
Lee  married,  in  1870,  Miss  Belle  F.  Water- 
man, daughter  of  Honorable  A.  P.  Water- 
man, of  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Their  children 
are  Edwin  W.  and  Wayne  Lee. 

Lee,  James  Widerman,  was  born  in 
Gwinnett  County,   Georgia,   November    28, 
1849-      His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  quiet 
and  seclusion  of  his  father's  farm  under  that 
pUcld  and  yet  rigid  discipline  which  comes 
iTom  the  need  of  subduing  nature  and  win- 
ti'mg  from  her  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  a  discip- 
line which  has  furnished  to  the  world  in  all 
time  men  of  the  highest  ideals  and  the  most 
vigorous  action.     His  parents  were  people 
of  the  old  school,  Methodists  in  faith,  de- 
voutly  religious    in    practice,  believers    in 
prayer  and  careful  in  the  rearing  of  their 
children.    From  such  training  as  the  schools 
of  the  rural  districts  could  give  hini,  young 
Lee  went  to  the  highest  training  of  the  Meth- 
odist College  of  his  State,  Emory  College,  at 
Oxford.    Here  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  mind 
soon  displayed  itself.     Maintaining  a  credit- 
able standing  in  his  class,  he  yet  found  time 
to  devour  many  books,  took  a  hearty  inter- 
est in  the  literary  society  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  and  won  high  encomiums  from  fel- 
low students  and  faculty.    After  graduating 
from  Emory  College,  at  Oxford,  Georgia,  he 
was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  North 
Georgia     Conference     of     the     Methodist 
Church,   South.     The   year   after  witnessed 
his  marriage  to  a  lady  fitted  in  every  way 
to  be  his  helpmate,  Miss  Eufaula  Ledbetter, 
of  Cedartown,  Georgia.    The  early  years  of 
Dr.  Lee's  ministry  were    marked    by  a  dis- 
tinct, unique  personality,  which  showed  itself 
in  his  studies  and  pulpit  efforts.    Occasionally 
at   conferences,  at  district    meetings,  camp 
meetings  and  in  the  routine  work  of  his  pas- 
torate he  would  rise  to  such  tenderness  and 
impassioned  heights  in  presenting  the  great 
themes  of  the  Gospel  as  to  leave  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  his  power. 
Dr.  Lee's  contributions    to    literature  have 
been  most  valuable.    His  "Making  of  a  Man'* 
is  an  admirable  generalization  of  the  nature. 


duty  and  destiny  of  man.  His  "Foot-Prints 
of  the  Man  of  Galilee"  and  his  "Romance  of 
Palestine"  are  the  fruits  of  a  tour  in  the 
East,  taken  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions ;  conditions  such  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  actual 
observation,  but  to  present  in  a  series  of  most 
beautiful  photographic  pictures  the  locali- 
ties visited  in  that  land  of  inspired  interest. 
He  has  been,  and  is,  in  demand  on  platform 
and  in  pulpit,  having  appeared  at  the  most 
prominent  Chautauquas  and  philosophic 
schools  of  this  country.  He  came  to  St.  John's 
Methodist  Church,  South,  the  leading  Meth- 
odist Church  of  St.  Louis,  by  transfer  from 
the  North  Georgia  Conference  in  1893.  After 
filling  the  full  limit  of  the  pastoral  term  of 
that  church,  he  was  appointed  to  the  presid- 
ing-eldership  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  which 
he  still  holds. 

Lee,  John,  farmer  and  banker,  was  born 
March  5,  1816,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and 
died  at  his  home,  in  Old  Franklin,  Missouri, 
December  18,  1893.  His  parents  were  John 
and  Susan  (Owen)  Lee,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Lee's  grandfather, 
Joel  Lee,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  served  under  General  Washington. 
The  elder  John  Lee  came  from  Virginia  to 
Missouri  with  his  wife  and  three  children 
in  1819,  and  this  farfiily,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Missouri  which  came  originally 
from  an  Eastern  State.  These  pioneers  set- 
tled on  a  farm  in  Old  Franklin,  and  for  more 
than  eighty  years  the  Lee  family  has  been 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  that  portion 
of  Missouri.  The  younger  John  Lee  was 
trained  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  fitted  for 
a  successful  career  in  the  school  at  Old 
Franklin.  When  he  began  life  for  himself 
he  turned  his  attention  largely  to  stock- 
raising,  and  was  wonderfully  successful  in 
this  enterprise.  Throughout  a  wide  extent 
of  country  he  became  known  as  a  uniformly 
successful  farmer,  and  all  his  operations  were 
watched  with  keen  interest  by  his  fellow  agri- 
culturists, many  of  whom  emulated  his  ex- 
ample. Besides  his  home  farm  of  500  acres, 
he  owned  1,000  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
Missouri  River  bottom,  and  the  success  of 
his  methods  of  farming  had  a  marked  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  agricultural  interests  of 
that  portion  of  the  State,  and  developing 
the  stock-raising  industry    which   has    now 
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grown  to  such  large  proportions.  For  many 
years  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  mules,  and  he  sent  into  the 
market  vast  quantities  of  this  kind  of  live 
stock.  In  1877  he  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  bank  of  Ahle  Lee  &  Dunicia,  at  Boon- 
ville,  Missouri,  which  was  conducted  under 
this  name  until  the  summer  of  1882.  Mr. 
Lee  then  became  head  of  this  banking  firm, 
which  was  known  thereafter  until  1885  as 
John  Lee  &  Son,  Bankers.  In  the  year  last 
named  he  sold  his  interest  in  this  banking 
house  and  united  with  other  gentlemen  in 
forming  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Boonville, 
of  which  he  became  a  director,  holding  that 
position  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  stood 
high  as  a  banker  and  financier,  and  was  re- 
garded throughout  central  Missouri  as  a 
man  of  remarkable  sagacity  in  all  business 
affairs.  As  a  citizen  he  was  no  less  esteemed, 
his  business  methods,  strict  integrity  and 
high  character  commending  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  His  home  and 
large  farm  were  in  the  town  of  Old  Franklin, 
in  Howard  County,  but  his  other  business 
interests  were  largely  centered  in  Boonville, 
which  claimed  him  as  one  of  its  leading  men 
of  affairs.  His  home  and  that  of  the  Kinney 
family  are  notable  residences  in  the  historic 
town  of  Old  Franklin,  and  serve  to  link  with 
the  present  the  earlier  glories  of  this  once 
flourishing  town.  Politically  Mr.  Lee  always 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  he 
took  no  active  part  in  politics.  A  member 
of  the  Christian  Church,  he  was  a  deacon 
and  treasurer  of  that  church  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death,  and  he  was  a  liberal  do- 
nor in  aid  of  all  movements  designed  to  pro- 
mote its  advancement  and  to  better  moral 
and  social  conditions.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  and  also  of  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Lee  was 
married,  first,  April  12,  1842,  to  Miss  Matilda 
Graham,  who  died  in  1843.  I^  ^847  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  F.  Bailey.  The  children  born 
of  this  union  were  Ida  V.,  now  the  wife  of 
Edward  Swinney,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Sallie,  now 
the  wife  of  K.  R.  Thompson,  also  of  Kansas 
City.  In  1877,  after  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  he  married  Mary  Susan  Talbott,  daugh- 
ter of  W.  J.  and  Elizabeth  (Hays)  Talbott, 
who  survives  her  husband.  Mrs.  Lee's  father 
came  from  Virginia  to  Missouri  in  1836,  and 
lived  for  a  short  time  in  Howard  County. 


In  1838  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  but  came 
back  to  Howard  County  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his  death. 
The  children  born  of  Mr.  Lee's  last  marriage 
were  John  T.  Lee,  of  Howard  County ;  Hol- 
man  Lee,  of  Boonville,  and  Martha  Lee. 

Lee,  John  A.,  journalist,  politician  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Missouri,  was  born 
June  28,  1851,  in  Fleming  County,  Kentucky. 
His  family  was  originally  from  Virginia,  of 
ancestors  who  emigrated  from  England  dur- 
ing Colonial  days,  and  aided  in  establishing 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Among 
the  proud  families  justly  enrolled  with  the  F. 
F.  V.  there  is  no  name,  except  that  of  Wash- 
ington, that  is  more  revered  than  that  of  Lee. 
Around    it    cluster    imperishable    memories, 
heroic  achievements  and  glorious  deeds  that 
will  live  forever  fresh  in  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.    Gover- 
nor Lee*s  father,  James  A.  Lee,  was  also  a 
native  of  Fleming  County,  Kentucky,  and  by 
occupation  a  merchant,  and    incidentally  a 
farmer.    In  early  youth  he  freighted  goods 
and  produce  in  flatboats  on  the  Ohio  and 
other  rivers,  by  which  he  acquired  sufficient 
capital  to  go  into  the  mercantile  business.  In 
1857  he  sold  out  his  interests  in  Kentucky 
and  emigfrated  to  Missouri,  locating  in   St. 
Louis.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
he  joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  South, 
removed  his  family  to  New  Orleans,  and  en- 
tered  the   Confederate  Army.     He   served 
throughout  the  war  with  a  bravery  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  won  for  him  well  merited 
promotion,  which,  with  his  business  sagacity 
and  ministerial  ability,  secured  for  him  the 
position  of  quartermaster  in  General  Lovell's 
Brigade,  one  of  the  most  famous  brigades  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  During  the  war  Gov- 
ernor Lee  pursued  his  studies  in  the  schools 
of  New  Orleans,  and  returning  after  the  war 
to  Kentucky,  he  entered  and  graduated  from 
Forest  Home  Academy  in  Jefferson  County. 
Soon   after   leaving   college   he   was    made 
deputy  circuit  clerk  of  Fleming  County,  and 
employed  his  spare  time  in  reading  law.     He 
was  thus  engaged  for  two  years,  but,    al- 
though he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar,  he 
never  practiced  the  profession,  owing  mainly 
to  a  flattering  offer  to  enter  mercantile  life  as 
a  bookkeeper  with. a  Louisville  firm.     His 
affable  nature,  pleasing  address  and  business 
ability  soon  commended  him  to  the  attention 
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of  a  large  wholesale  house,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
posal for  him  to  go  on  the  road  for  the  firm. 
He  finally  accepted  and  commenced  one  of 
the  most  successful  careers  known  in  those 
days  among  commercial  travelers.  For  twelve 
years  he  traveled  out  of  Louisville,  New  York 
and  St.  Louis,  and  into  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union.      He  was  not  only  a  successful 
salesman,  but  his  affable  nature  and  genial 
disposition    made  him  a  universal    favorite 
among      the      traveling      fraternity.       He 
was     one      of     the     organizers      of     the 
Travelers'       Protective       Association       of 
America.     For  four  successive  terms  he  was 
elected  national  president  of  the  order,  when 
he  declined  to  longer  serve.    During  his  ad- 
ministration the  association  grew  from  3,500 
to  13,000  members,  and  now  (1901)  has  a 
membership  of  18,000.    He  has  also  served 
one  term  as  director  of  the  Western  Com* 
mercial  Travelers'  Association.    In  1891  he 
embraced  the   opportunity  of  entering  the 
journalistic  field  by  establishing  in  St.  Louis 
the  now  far-famed  trade  journal  known  as  the 
"Interstate  Grocer."  He  still  owns  this  valu- 
able journal,  and  is  ever  improving  and  ex- 
tending its  field  of  usefulness.  Governor  Lee 
early  evinced  an  interest  in  politics,  and  being 
a  Democrat  by  birth  and  education,  zealously 
enlisted  under  its  banner.    So  valuable  were 
his  services  in  the  campaign  of  1891  that  Gov- 
ernor Stone  conferred  upon  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  police  commissioner  of    St.  Louis, 
which  position  he  filled  with  great  credit  from 
1893  to  1897.    In  1896  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  nominated  him  for  presidential 
elector  at  large,  but  he  withdrew  in  order  to 
promote  fusion  with  the  Populists  by  allow- 
ing them  a  place  on  the  electorial  ticket.    In 
1896  he  was  also  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant 
Governor,  and  although  he  entered  the  race 
only  two  weeks  before  the  convention,  he 
came  within  a  few  votes  of  securing  the  nomi- 
nation.   This  short  and  phenomenal  race  at- 
tracted attention  to  him  all  over  the  State, 
and  won  for  him  hundreds  of  warm  friends 
and  admirers.    In  St.  Louis  politics  he  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  and 
wise  counselors,  and  has  been  honored  with 
various  party  positions  of  trust,  among  them 
the  chairmanship  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  city  central  committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  general  or  precinct  committee.  On 
June  5,  1900,  he  was,  after  a  long  and  brilliant 
campaign,  nominated  for  Lieutenant  Gover- 
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nor  over  several  popular  competitors,  and  at 
the  ensuing  election  in  November  was  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  In  the  convention 
that  nominated  him  there  was  a  total  vote  of 
1,208.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received  323 
votes,  on  the  second  403,  and  on  the  third  was 
unanimously  nominated,  all  opposing  candi- 
dates withdrawing.  During  his  campaign  he 
won  high  encomiums  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
has  a  fine  command  of  language,  is  a  clear 
and  logical  reasoner,  forceful  in  expression, 
and  being  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
never  fails  to  impress  his  audience  with  his 
earnestness.  To  a  magnificent  physique  is 
added  an  erect,  graceful  carriage  and  a  pol- 
ished address  that  gives  him  a  commanding 
presence  in  any  assemblage  of  men,  and  yet 
there  is  no  suspicion  of  haughtiness  or  con- 
scious superiority.  On  the  contrary  he  is 
always  natural,  easily  approached  and  a  gra- 
cious listener,  even  to  the  most  lowly.  His 
disposition  can  be  no  more  aptly  expressed 
than  in  the  word  "Lovable,"  for  all  who 
know  "John  A.,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
testify  to  his  uniform  kindness  and  disposi- 
tion to  oblige  all  whom  it  is  his  power  to  help, 
be  they  friends  or  strangers.  He  was  mar- 
ried June  3,  1880,  to  Miss  Martha  Virginia 
Gathright,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  To  them 
have  been  born  four  children  named  respect- 
ively, Virginia  D.,  Minnie  D.,  James  Owen 
and  Eva  G.  Lee.  Mrs.  Lee  is  an  accomplished 
lady  and  as  popular  in  social  circles  as  her 
husband  is  in  political  circles.  She  is  secre- 
tary of  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution;  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy, and  identified  with  a  number  of 
charitable  and  social  organizations.  Both 
Governor  Lee  and  his  wife  are  members  and 
zealous  workers  in  the  Christian  Church.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  Or- 
der of  Ben  Hur,  Blue  Lodge  Chapter  and 
Commandery  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  One  of  the  most  taste- 
ful and  delightful  homes  in  St.  Louis  is  that 
of  Governor  Lee,  in  the  aristocratic  neighbor- 
hood known  as  Cabanne  Place.  Everything 
about  the  home  bespeaks  refined  tastes  and 
solid  comfort,  and  no  home  is  more  noted  for 
its  generous,  open-hearted  hospitality. 

Liee's  Summit. — A  town  in  Jackson 
County,  platted  in  1865.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  contains  many 
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stores,  two  banks,  a  newspaper,  five  churches, 
a  graded  school,  hotels,  etc.  It  is  noted  for 
its  nurseries  and  large  orchards.  Its  busi- 
ness is  extensive  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  rich  in  agricultural  products.  It  has 
a  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  its  population  is 
2,000. 

Leeper,  Wadsworth  Daniel,  lawyer 
and  legislator,  was  born  in  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri, June  9,  1867.  His  father  was  Rev. 
Daniel  Ashby  Leeper,  and  his  mother,  Jeru- 
sha  M.  Leeper.  The  elder  Leeper  was  born 
in  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  March  15,  1818, 
and  came  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  represent- 
atives of  his  family  having  been  early  settlers 
in  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  His- 
father  came  to  Chariton  County,  Missouri, 
with  his  family  in  18 19,  and  was  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  present  splendid  commonwealth.  In 
1832  he  removed  to  Livingston  County,  Mis* 
souri,  where  he  died  in  1845.  Rev.  Daniel  A. 
Leeper  was  one  of  the  pioneer  Southern 
Methodist  ministers  of  Missouri,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  the  State  as  an  eloquent 
and  popular  pulpit  orator.  He  preached  in 
Kansas  City  for  years  when  that  place  was 
known  as  Westport,  later  removed  to  Chilli- 
cothe and  died  there  March  14,  1868.  His 
remains  now  rest  at  Independence,  Missouri. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  Wadsworth  D.  Lee- 
per, was  born  in  Morgan  County,  Missouri, 
May  I,  1833,  and  was  reared  mainly  in  Jack- 
son County,  of  this  State.  In  1900  she  was 
still  living,  her  home  being  at  Chillicothe, 
Missouri.  In  his  early  boyhood  Mr.  Leeper 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Chillicothe,  and 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  learned  the 
printer's  trade.  He  afterward  set  type  for 
three  years,  and  with  money  saved  from  his 
earnings  attended  Central  College  at  Fayette, 
Missouri,  during  three  years  following.  After 
completing  his  academic  studies  he  entered 
the  St.  Louis  Law  School  at  St.  Louis,  and 
later  went  to  Yale  Law  School,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  in  the  class  of  1893.  Immediately  after- 
ward he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Chillicothe,  and  at  once  gave  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  the  same  industry,  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  close  application  which  had  car- 
ried him  successfully  through  the  educational 
period  of  his  life,  was  certain  to  carry  him 


forward  rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  has 
since  given  close  attention  to  the  practice  of 
law,  and  by  force  of  his  high  character  and 
ability  has  gained  enviable  distinction  in  his 
chosen  calling.  Except  while  pursuing  his 
studies,  his  entire  life  has  been  passed  in  Chil- 
licothe, and  his  home  of  to-day  stands  on  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  born.  The  friends 
of  his  boyhood  have  been  the  friends  of  his 
manhood,  and  the  honors  which  have  come  to 
him  have  come  from  those  who  have  known 
him  from  his  youth  up.  Soon  after  his  entry 
into  professional  life  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Chillicothe  and  served  in  that  capacity  during 
the  years  1895  and  1896.  In  the  last  named 
year  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 
represented  Livingston  County  in  that  body 
for  two  years.  While  serving  the  public  in 
this  capacity  he  was  a  member  of  the  house 
committees  on  appropriations  and  criminal 
jurisprudence.  On  behalf  of  the  Democrats 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  was 
chosen  to  make  the  nominating  speech  when 
Honorable  George  G.  Vest  was  presented  to 
that  body  for  re-election  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January  of  1897.  In  1898  he  was 
the  choice  of  the  Democrats  of  Livingston 
County  for  Congress,  and  was  presented  as 
such  to  the  Democratic  convention  of  his 
congressional  district,  held  in  June  of  1898. 
In  1900  he  sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  which  met  at  Kan- 
sas City  July  4th,  and  nominated  William  J. 
Bryan  and  Adlai  Stevenson  for  president  and 
vice  president.  The  public  positions  which 
he  has  held  at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic 
party  bear  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  an  ardent  champion  of  its  principles  and 
policies,  and  from  early  manhood  he  has  been 
prominent  in  its  councils.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  State  and  national  campaigns, 
is  an  able  and  forceful  public  speaker,  and  is 
known  throughout  the  State  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  younger  generation  of 
Democrats  now  in  public  life.  In  religion  he 
is  a  Methodist  and  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Elm  Street  Southern  Methodist  Church 
of  Chillicothe  since  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Active  in  all  the  work  of  the  church,  he 
is  a  member  of  itis  board  of  stewards  and  is 
also  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  His  fraternal 
affiliations  are  with  the  Free  Masons  and 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Mr.  Leeper  is  unmarried. 
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Leffiiigwelly  Hiraiu  Wheeler,  was 

born   at   Norwich   Hill,   Hampden    County, 
Massachusetts,  May  3,1809.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Mead- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.    After  receiving  a  good 
education  he  taught  school  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania for  several  years,  and  in  1838  came 
to  St.  Louis.    He  next  went  to  Galena,  and 
spent  two  years  in  trading  between  that  place 
and  Chicago,  but  returned  to  St.  Louis  in 
1843,  and  became    deputy  county  surveyor 
and  also  deputy  United  States  marshal.    His 
surveying  led  him  finally  into  the  real  estate 
business,  and  for  a  number  of  years  his  work 
in  this  field  was  very  large.     His  firm  was 
originator  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
suburban  town  of  Kirkwood.     He  laid  out 
Grand  Avenue  in   St.  Louis,  in  1852,  when  it 
was  so  far  out  in  the  country  that  even  he 
proposed  it  more  as  a  suburban  drive  around 
the  city  than  in  the  expectation  that  it  would 
ever  become  the  chief  thoroughfare  through 
the  heart  of  it.     His  great  work  was  the  es- 
tablishment  of  Forest   Park,  in   St.   Louis, 
which  he  originated  and  urged  before  the 
public,  the  Legislature  and  the  city  authori- 
ties.   Subsequently  he  was  appointed  United 
States  marshal  at  St.  Louis.    At  the  end  of 
his  term  of  office  he  removed  to  Florida,  and 
died  there  in  1897  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years. 

Legal  Interest. — ^The  legal  rate  of  in- 
terest in  Missouri,  when  not  stipulated  by 
contract,  is  6  per  cent,  but  8  per  cent  is  ad- 
missible under  agreement. 

Legal  Profession  of  St.  Louis.— 

As  compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same 
magnitude  and  importance,  the  bar  of  St. 
Louis  has  maintained  a  uniformly  high 
standard,  although  it  has  not,  perhaps,  num- 
bered among  its  members  as  many  lawyers 
of  national  reputation.  The  reason  for  this 
fact  will  readily  appear  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  that 
bar  has  developed. 

When  the  State  of  Missouri  was  admitted 
to  the  Union,  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  arising  under  the  National  Con- 
stitution  had  already  been  settled    by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     The 
^^  of  St.  Louis,  originally  a  French  trading 
post,  had  developed  steadily,  but  slowly,  into 
^  city  of  size,  but  it  had  not  attained  the 


rank  of  a  great  commercial  or  manufactur- 
ing center,  or  a  terminus  of  the  larger  rail- 
road systems.  Hence  there  have  been  want- 
ing in  its  history  (until  in  recent  years  its 
mercantile,  railroad  and  other  interests 
reached  the  volume  which  cause  great  legal 
contests)  those  features  which  create  numer- 
ous legal  controversies  involving  large  sums ; 
and  as  the  strength  of  a  bar  grows  in  direct 
proportion  with  the  difficulties  of  its  litiga- 
tion, that  of  St.  Louis  was  not  called  upon 
for  those  extraordinary  efforts  which  have 
produced  the  great  professional  reputations 
in  other  cities. 

The  kinds  of  litigation  out  of  the  ordinary 
which  have  occupied  the  bench  and  bar  of 
this  city  are  few,  that  relating  to  the  old 
French  and  Spanish  titles,  under  which  the 
real  estate  in  its  limits  was  held,  being,  per- 
haps, the  only  one  worthy  of  special  notice. 
The  controversies  which  arose  in  connection 
with  these  in  the  early  history  of  the  city 
developed  a  class  of  practitioners  deeply 
versed  in  the  French  and  Spanish  laws  under 
which  these  titles  devolved,  and  in  the  prog- 
ress of  this  litigation  vast  research  was  dis- 
played by  the  leaders  of  the  bar;  but  the 
settlement  of  nearly  all  of  these  titles,  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  put  an  end  to  this 
class  of  litigation,  and  made  useless  the  mass 
of  special  learning  which  it  had  called  forth. 
Few  great  constitutional  questions  have 
arisen  in  the  city,  and  these  have  been  such 
as  had  but  local  or  temporary  interest.  The 
class  of  litigation  which  was  dependent  upon 
the  river  trade  practically  disappeared  when 
the  railroads  took  away  the  business  from 
the  river,  and  hence  the  Utigation  which  has 
occupied  the  bar  of  this  city  has  been,  as  a 
rule,  of  a  character  not  calculated  to  evoke 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  lawyer. 

Nevertheless,  a  roster  of  the  St.  Louis  bar 
shows  a  long  list  of  able  and  brilliant  men. 
When  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
and  a  codification  of  its  laws  became  neces- 
sary, there  came  to  the  front  a  man  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  that  duty  and  for  the 
long  and  brilliant  career  which  was  after- 
ward his,  in  the  person  of  Henry  S.  Geyer. 
Of  exceptional  natural  parts,  he  was  thor- 
oughly grounded,  both  in  general  scholar- 
ship and  the  history,  principles  and  preced- 
ents of  the  law.  To  these  gifts  he  added  an 
indefatigable  industry,  which,  during  his 
long  practice,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a 
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vast  amount  of  labor.  He  was  concerned  in 
all  the  greater  controversies  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  long  period  of  his  professional  life, 
and  upon  every  occasion  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  display  of  ability  and  learning  which 
raised  him  to  the  position  of  undisputed  pre- 
eminence in  the  profession. 

James  S.  Green  was  another  member  of 
the  profession  who  illustrated  the  power  of 
patient  industry,  coupled  with  exceptional 
ability.  He  was  a  man  of  acute  perceptions, 
deep  learning  and  great  native  ability,  and 
he  impressed  himself  upon  his  contempora- 
ries as  one  who  was  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  first  in  the  profession  at  any  bar. 

Josiah  Spaulding,  deeply  versed  in  the  equi- 
ty jurisprudence  of  England,  lives  in  the 
memory  of  the  profession  as  one  of  its 
ablest  members,  and  overtopped  most  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  dear,  logical  precision 
which  characterized  his  professional  address, 
and  won  material  success  by  his  indefatigable 
labor  and  application. 

Willis  L.  Williams  gained  special  promi- 
nence by  reason  of  his  proficiency  in  the  law 
of  real  estate,  and  maintained  an  eminent 
position  among  his  contemporaries  in  litiga- 
tion of  that  character. 

Uriel  Wright  early  acquired  and  long  main- 
tained a  great  reputation  as  a  most  success- 
ful trial  lawyer.  He  was  gifted  with  extra- 
ordinary readiness  and  ingenuity,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  management  of  criminal  cases, 
maintained  a  position  of  great  eminence  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Few  men  at  any  bar  have  ever  possessed 
the  native  ability  of  Roswell  L.  Field,  who, 
by  patient  assiduity,  acquired  a  depth  of 
learning  in  real  property  law  second  to  none 
of  his  contemporaries,  excepting,  perhaps, 
Geyer.  To  these  he  added  an  almost  invin- 
cible power  in  the  presentation  and  mainte- 
nance of  legal  propositions,  and  throughout  a 
long  and  arduous  practice  maintained  a  posi- 
tion among  the  very  foremost  leaders  of  the 
bar. 

Of  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  already  ap- 
proaching his  maturity,  when  Williams,  Field 
and  Wright  were  at  their  zenith,  came  Sam- 
uel T.  Glover,  a  man  of  transcendent  natural 
powers,  supplemented  by  an  almost  super- 
human industry  and  zeal.  Mr.  Glover,  ranked 
by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  superior 
even  to  Mr.  Geyer,  was  a  man  of  the  most 
extraordinary  capacity  and  power.  Through- 


out a  practice  of  over  forty  years  he  dealt 
with  nearly  all  of  the  g^eat  controversies  of 
his  time,  and  whether  in  the  office,  in  the 
trial  court  or  in  the  courts  of  last  resort^ 
exhibited  a  force,  a  brilliancy  and  a  compre- 
hensive capacity  to  deal  with  questions  of 
the  greatest  magnitude  rarely  excelled  and 
seldom  equaled.  In  the  famous  case  of  Blair 
vs.  Ridgley,  involving  the  validity  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1868, 
he  displayed  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
acuteness  of  intellect,  a  familiarity  with  the 
greatest  legal  principles,  seldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
celled by  any  member  of  the  profession,  and 
at  his  death  he  had  for  nearly  a  whole  gen- 
eration held  the  unquestioned  leadership  of 
the  bar. 

Thomas  T.  Gantt  is  a  name  which  will  long 
be  familiar  to  the  bar  of  St.  Louis  by  its 
association  with  abilities  of  the  highest  or- 
der, coupled  with  a  wide  and  thorough  learn- 
ing, as  well  in  the  humanities  and  general 
scholarship  as  in  the  profession.  As  a  trial 
lawyer  he  was  distinguished  as  a  most  ex- 
pert cross-examiner,  and  in  the  appellate 
courts  realized  extraordinary  success  by  vir- 
tue of  an  insistent  determination,  which  often 
dominated  the  courts,  and  by  sheer  force  of 
his  individuality  carried  the  day  for  his 
client. 

Among  his  contemporaries  the  name  of 
James  O.  Broadhead  stands  out  prominently 
as  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  Gantt  and 
Glover,  and,  in  some  respects,  their  superior. 
Lacking  Mr.  Glover's  versatility.  Colonel 
Broadhead's  great  powers  were  concentrated 
upon  the  more  profound  branches  of  the 
law,  relating  especially  to  constitutional  ques- 
tions. In  these  he  was  almost  without  a 
peer  in  his  ability  to  analyze  the  question 
submitted  to  its  fundamental  principles,  and 
to  solve  it  by  reference  to  the  g^eat  under- 
lying principles  of  law  which  govern  State 
and  national  charters;  and  his  fame  rests 
upon  that  enduring  basis  which  results  from 
the  exercise  of  great  intellectual  powers  upon 
the  greatest  questions  which  interest  the  pro- 
fession. In  the  famous  express  cases  and  the 
Mormon  Church  case  his  g^eat  powers  came 
into  full  play,  and  the  opportunities  they 
gave  him  to  measure  himself  against  some 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  the  land  resulted 
most  creditably  to  his  reputation. 

Henry  Hitchcock  has  long  and  justly 
stood  as  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
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St.  Louis  bar.    Of  fine  natural  gifts,  he  has 
throughout  a  long  professional  life  displayed 
an  assiduity  which  alone  would  have  ranked 
him  high  in  the  profession,  but  he  has  added 
to  this  a  depth  of  learning  in  the  law  un- 
equaled   in   the   local   profession.     He   has, 
perhaps,  been  concerned  in  more  of  the  great 
litigation  than  any  other  member  of  this  bar, 
and    to-day    enjoys    a    national    reputation 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  its  members.   His 
learning  is  finished,  scholarly  and  profound, 
and  he  is  at  the  present  time  universally  con- 
sidered as  the  leader  of  the  profession. 

John  W.  Noble  has  for  many  years  main- 

*^ed  a  high  and  creditable  position  in   the 

profession.     Of  considerable  learning,  forci- 

*^^e  address  and  large  experience,  he  has  al- 

^ys  creditably  sustained  a  reputation  for 

^^*^^ty  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 

ttn^^^  in  the  numerous  and  important  con- 

^Crsies  in  which  he  has  been  engaged. 

Gustawus  A.  Finkelnburg  is  one  of  the  men 

Vfiio   has  risen  from  small  beginnings  into  a 

vftU    deserved    prominence    by    indomitable 

^'^y  clear,  logical  thinking,  and  careful  study 

oi  the  principles  and  precedents  of  the  law. 

ttis  special  characteristic  is  the  lucidity  with 

which  he  presents  his  cases,  and  his  success 

IS  largely  due  to  this  quality  which,  as  all 

members  of  the  profession  recognize,  is  of 

so  much  importance  in  the  management  of 

causes. 

Until  his  retirement  from  the  practice  a 
few  years  since,  George  A.  Madill  stood 
among  the  foremost,  if  not  first,  in  the  ranks 
of  the  profession  in  St.  Louis.  Without  any 
pretensions  to  eloquence  or  learning  outside 
of  the  profession,  Judge  Madill  early  gained 
and  steadfastly  maintained  his  high  position 
hy  means  of  an  indomitable  energy  and  per- 
sistence and  the  faculty  of  clear  and  exhaust- 
ive analysis.  The  most  marked  qualities  dis- 
played by  him  as  a  lawyer  were  the  facility 
^th  which  he  reduced  a  controversy  to  its 
simplest  terms,  and  his  capacity  ^or  reconcil- 
ing the  elements  of  a  case  with  the  funda- 
J^ental  principles  of  the  law.  He  was  es- 
sentially ^  lawyer  of  principle  rather  than 
precedent,  and  in  many  and  notable  litiga- 
^ons  in  which  he  was  concerned,  his  suc- 
<^es8  was  largely  due  to  that  faculty,  coupled 
with  the  studiously  cultivated  habit  of  clear, 
logical  statement. 

Britton  A.  Hill  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
natural  capacity  and  vast  learning,  especially 


in  relatipn  to  the  law  of  real  property.  His 
personality  was  impressive,  and  his  successes 
were  due  to  that  combination  of  personal 
force  and  learning  so  rare  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

John  W.  Dryden,  who,  for  many  years, 
sat  upon  the  supreme  bench,  illustrated  in 
his  professional  life  the  power  of  patient 
industry,  united  with  strong  natural  qual- 
ities. 

William  B.  Napton,  also  a  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State  for  many  years, 
added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  local 
bar.  He  was  of  a  dear,  discriminating  intel- 
lect, and  forcible  method  of  expression.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  years  which  he  spent  upon 
the  supreme  bench  he  was  of  g^eat  service  to 
the  profession  by  his  industry  and  his  valu- 
able opinions. 

St.  Louis  has  developed  but  few  great 
criminal  lawyers  for  the  reason  that  very 
few  of  the  crimes  committed  in  it  are  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, Charles  P.  Johnson  stands  to-day  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  profession 
in  that  branch.  Possessed  of  a  pleasing  and 
impressive  personality,  he  has  long  been 
famed  for  the  astuteness  with  which  he  man- 
ages the  affairs  of  his  clients  and  the  nota- 
ble successes  which  have  attended  his  ef- 
forts. 

As  a  bar  has  no  existence  separate  from 
that  of  its  membership,  this  brief  account 
of  the  best  exponents  of  the  legal  profession 
in  St.  Louis  must  suffice  as  a  description  of 
the  profession  itself.  It  must  be  said  of  the 
bar  as  a  whole,  that  it  has  always  maintained 
a  very  high  standard  of  professional  integ- 
rity. Only  once  in  its  history  has  the  bar 
association  found  it  necessary  to  proceed 
against  any  one  of  its  members  for  unpro- 
fessional conduct,  and  then  only  for  what 
has  been  shown  to  be  an  exceptional  viola- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  the  profession,  and  while 
it  can  not  be  claimed,  as  to  its  individual 
members,  it  has  produced  so  many  great 
names  as  some  of  the  older  cities,  yet  its 
average  has  been  high,  and  its  traditions  and 
ethics  admirably  maintained. 

James  L-  Blair. 

I^esrsr*  Jerome  Bibb,  architect,  was 
bom  in  Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  November 
12,  1838.  He  attended  school  at  Canton, 
Missouri,  and  completed  his  academic  studies 
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at  Middle  Grove  Academy.  In  1864  he  came 
to  St.  Louis.  In  1867  he  entered  the  employ 
of  G.  I.  Barnett,  then  the  leading  architect  of 
St.  Louis,  and  afterward  worked  with  a 
builder.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
planning  the  architectural  details  and  super- 
intending the  construction  of  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  St.  Louis. 
Upon  its  completion  he  opened  an  office  and 
entered  upon  a  remarkably  successful  profes- 
sional career  as  an  architect.  Within  three 
years  he  planned  and  superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and 
shortly  after  that  planned  and  erected  the 
Normal  School  building  at  Litchfield,  Illinois. 
Since  then  he  has  occupied  an  exceedingly 
prominent  position  among  Western  archi- 
tects, and  many  notable  public  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  accordance  with  his  plans  and 
designs.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  and  Music  Hall  building, 
the  Missouri  State  Capitol  building,  and  had 
also  furnished  the  plans  for  operahouses, 
courthouses,  hotels,  schoolhouses,  churches 
and  bank  buildings  in  widely  separated  locali- 
ties, his  professional  labors  having  extended 
into  a  dozen  States. 

liegrion  of  Honor. — This  order  orig- 
inated in  St.  Louis  in  May,  1879,  and  in  the 
following  July  a  charter  was  obtained.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  celebrated  French 
Legion  of  Honor  instituted  by  Napoleon,  and 
the  badge  adopted  is  a  facsimile  of  the 
French  badge.  The  American  order  bearing 
the  same  name  is  a  benefit  order,  which  pays 
to  the  family  or  dependents  of  a  deceased 
member  a  certain  specified  sum  of  money 
at  his  death.  The  founders  were  prominent 
St.  Louis  men.  Judge  John  H.  Terry  was  its 
first  supreme  chancellor.  Its  charter  author- 
ized it  to  extend  its  membership  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Missouri,  maintaining 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  Starting  with 
thirty  members  in  that  city,  it  now  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  4,000. 

Legrislative  Department. — In  Mis- 
souri the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State,  which  alone 
has  authority  to  make  laws,  its  authority  be- 
ing limited  only  by  the  constitution  of  Mis* 
souri,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  State, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 


which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
General  Assembly,  or  law-making  body,  con- 
sists of  two  houses — ^the  Senate,  or  upper 
house,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  sometimes  called 
the  lower  house.  The  Senate  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  members  elected  by  the  people 
in  senatorial  districts,  and  holding  office  for 
four  years,  one-half  the  number  being  chosen 
every  two  years.  The  House  of  Representa* 
tives  is  composed  of  a  larger  number  of  mem- 
bers, there  being  one  representative  from 
each  county,  and  several  from  the  larger 
counties.  Representatives  are  chosen  for 
two  years,  serving  for  one  General  Assembly, 
the  Senators  serving  for  two.  The  General 
Assembly  meets  once  in  two  years,  though  it 
may  be  convoked  oftener  in  special  session 
by  the  Governor.  The  two  houses  meet  oil 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary of  the  odd  years,  in  the  Capitol  or  State- 
house  at  Jefferson  City,  and  sit  at  the  same 
time,but  in  different  chambers.  Neither  house 
alone  can  make  a  law — it  must  be  passed  by 
both,  and  then  approved  by  the  Governor,  or 
passed  a  second  time  by  both  houses  over  the 
Governor's  veto,  to  make  it  a  law.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Missouri  is  forbidden  to 
pass  local  or  special  laws  in  thirty-two  speci- 
fied cases,  and  in  addition  to  this  it  is  forbid- 
den to  pass  a  local  or  special  law  in  any  case 
where  a  p^eneral  law  can  apply. 

Lefirislature. — ^The  law-making  body  in 
a  government.  In  Missouri  this  body  is  of- 
ficially known  as  the  General  Assembly. 

Legislature,  Pay  of  Members  of. 

In  Missouri  the  pay  of  members  of  the  State 
Legislature  is  $5  a  day  and  mileage,  for  sev- 
enty days ;  $1  a  day  after  seventy  days.  Ses- 
sion not  limited.  Thirty  dollars  in  lieu  of 
stationery.  Sessions  biennial,  but  the  Legis- 
lature may  be  convened  by  the  Governor 
whenever  in  his  judgment  necessary. 

Le  Grand  Village  Sauvage.— When 

the  territory  now  comprising  Perry  County 
was  first  settled,  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Indians  occupied  it  as  their  hunting  grounds 
and  had  a  number  of  villages,  one  of  which, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  the  present  site  of 
Perryville,  was  called  by  the  French  Le 
Grand  Village  Sauvage  or  "the  Village  of 
the  Savages."  As  late  as  1822  this  village 
had  more  than  eighty  huts. 
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Lehiuann,  Frederick  William,  law- 
yer, was  born  February  28,  1853,  in  Prussia, 
and  came  to  America  with  his  parents  in  early . 
childhood.     His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  schools  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  his 
acadehiic  studies  were  completed  at  Tabor 
College,  of  Tabor,  Iowa,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated in  1873.  Prior  to  his  graduation  he  had 
begun  the  study  of  law,  and  a  few  months 
after  leaving  college  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar    in    Tama    County,    Iowa.     He    began 
practice  at  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  and  in 
1876  removed  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa.   He  left 
Iowa  in  1890  with  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  lawyers  of  the  State,  and 
came  to  St.  Louis  as  the  general  attorney  of 
the  Wabash  Railway  Company.     He  held  the 
chief  attorneyship  until  June  i,  1895,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Boyle,  Pfiest  &  Lehmann.    He  has  partici- 
pated in  much  of  the  most  important  litiga- 
tion which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
State  and  Federal  courts  of  St.  Louis.     He 
presents  his  cases  in  court  with  consummate 
skill  and  ability.     In  oral  argument  he  is 
notable  for  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of 
his  statements,  his  apt  illustrations,  logical 
reasoning  and  correct  conclusions.    Prior  to 
1896  Mr.  Lehmann  affiliated  politically  with 
the  regulaV  organization  of  the  Democratic 
party,  but  in  that  year  he  supported  Palmer 
and  Buckner   for   the   presidency   and   vice 
presidency,   respectively.    His   public   utter- 
ances in  that  campaign  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  his  speeches  were  widely  published 
and  read.    December  23,  1879,  Mr.  Lehmann 
married,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Miss  Nora 
Stark,  of  that  city.    Their  children  are  Sears, 
Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  Jr.,  and  Jack  Leh- 
mann. 

Le  Hoallier,  George,  physician,  was 
bom  July  26,  1858,  at  St.  Genevieve,  Cham- 
plain  District,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  His  parents  were  Onesimus  and 
Theresa  (Lheureux)  Le  Houllier.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
village,  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  school 
at  Three  Rivers,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
remaining  in  the  latter  institution  for  four 
years  and  completing  what  was  practically 
a  collegiate  course.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  of  age  he  removed  to  Meriden,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
engaged   in    a    silver-plating   establishment, 


then  in  a  drug  store  and  in  the  office  of  a  phy- 
sician. During  this  time  he  devoted  all  his 
spare  hours  to  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
then  returned  to  Canada,  where  for  a  year  he 
continued  his  professional  studies  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  Alain,  at  Batiscan.  Following  this  he 
took  a  two  years'  course  of  medical  instruc- 
tion at  Victoria  College,  in  Montreal,  and 
then  entered  the  Hotel  Jeanne  Hos- 
pital, where  he  remained  for  one  year. 
He  was  now  well  equipped  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  having  had 
the  advantages  of  instruction  from  pro- 
fessors of  the  highest  attainments,  as  well 
as  of  clinical  observation  and  practice  in  two 
of  the  leading  hospitals  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Immigrating  to  America,  he  located 
in  1886  in  Florissant,  St.  Louis  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  entered  upon  the  professional  work 
in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  To  a  thorough 
technical  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  various  . 
departments  of  his  profession  he  unites  those 
sympathetic  qualities  so  desirable  in  one  of 
his  calHng,  and  he  enjoys  more  than  local 
farrie  as  a  successful  practitioner.  In  a  social 
way  he  is  highly  esteemed,  while  as  a  citizen 
he  is  greatly  respected  for  his  deep  and  active 
interest  in  all  matters  for  the  advancement 
of  the  moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
community.  Education  has  claimed  much  of 
his  intelligent  effort,  and  he  has  rendered  to 
the  public  valuable  services  as  a  member  of 
the  district  school  board  and  as  president  of 
that  body.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  and 
in  religion  a  Catholic,  earnest  in  maintenance 
of  his  principles,  but  always  regardful  of  the 
rights  of  others  in  matters  of  opinion.  He  was 
married,  June  30,  1891,  to  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Fugere,  of  Batiscan,  Canada.  Of  this  union 
three  children  have  been  born,  Florence, 
Alma  and  Eugene  Pierre. 

Lelghton,  George  Eliot,  in  his  early 
manhood  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  but 
in  later  life  widely  known  as  a  manufacturer 
and  public  benefactor,  was  born  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  March  7,  1835.  He  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Captain  John  Leighton, 
who  came  to  America  in  the  year  1650.  He 
graduated  with  class  honors  from  Woodward 
College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  began  the  study  of 
law,  and,  after  three  years*  preparation  was 
admitted  to  practice.  In  1858  he  came  to  St. 
Louis.  In  April  of  1861  he  was  com- 
missioned a  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Missouri 
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Infantry  Regiment  of  the  United  States  Re- 
serve Corps.  Some  time  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  State 
Militia  Cavalry,  and  still  later  transferred  to 
the  Twelfth  Cavalry  Regiment.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861  he  was  assigned  to  duty  as 
provost  marshal  of  the  St.  Louis  division, 
under  command  of  General  H.  W.  Halleck. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment,  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  He  resumed  his  law  practice  in 
1865.  His  intellectual  vigor  and  superior 
attainments  as  a  lawyer  soon  impressed  them- 
selves upon  the  bar,  and,  in  addition  to  a 
large  general  practice,  he  became  general 
counsel  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, continuing  to  occupy  that  position  until 
1874.  Through  this  connection  he  acquired 
certain  railroad  interests,  and,  being  largely 
interested  also  in  manufacturing  enterprises 
after  1875,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
law  practice  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  his 
business  affairs.  The  Bridge  &  Beach  Man- 
ufacturing Company  was  then,  and  is  still,  one 
of  the  largest  iron  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  West.  Colonel  Leighton  be- 
came president  of  this  corporation  in  1875, 
and  for  twenty  years  a  large  share  of  his  time 
was  devoted  to  its  interests.  He  has  been 
officially  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  Union  Trust  Company, 
and  the  Boatmen's  Bank,  and  with  numerous 
other  private  corporations,  and  also  with 
many  corporations  public  or  semi-public  in 
character,  among  them  being  the  Bellefon- 
taine  Cemetery,  Washington  University,  the 
Missouri  Historical  Society,  the  Commercial 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  for  four  years  he 
was  president,  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of 
Science,  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  Commandery  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  of  the  Missouri  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  which 
he  has  been  president,  and  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Arts  Club  (New  York),  and  is 
one  of  the  trustees  as  also  one  of  the  vice 
presidents    of  that  organization. 

For  more  than  a  score  of  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wash- 
ington University,  and  for  over  ten  years  he 
was  president  of  the  board.  Not  less  im- 
portant have  been  the  services  which  he  has 


rendered  to  the  Missouri  Historical  Society, 
of  which  he  was  for  ten  years  president  and 
to  which  he  has  been  a  most  generous  donor. 
He  has  an  especial  fondness  for  the  collection 
and  study  of  historical  literature,  and  his 
library — the  largest  private  library  in  St. 
Louis— contains  more  books,  manuscripts, 
pamphlets,  early  maps,  and  other  historical 
data  relative  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
building  up  of  the  g^eat  empire  of  the  West, 
than  any  other  private  library  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  French  and 
Spanish  literature  relating  to  the  discovery, 
exploration  and  settlement  of  this  greaX  val- 
ley. 

Acting  with  the  Republican  party,  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  some 
of  the  more  important  policies  of  that  party, 
and  in  1896  he  was  made  president  of  the 
National  Sound  Money  League.-  He  was  a 
participant  in  the  non-partisan  convention 
which  met  in  Indianapolis  to  consider  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country.  Congress  having  failed  to  create  a 
monetary  commission,  the  commission  pro- 
vided for  at  the  Indianapolis  conference  was 
formed,  and  began  its  sessions  in  Washing- 
ton City  in  September  of  1897.  Colonel 
Leighton  was  made  a  member  and  vice 
chairman  of  this  commission,  and  thus  be- 
came a  participant  in  the  most  important 
financial  conference  and  report  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  In  religion  he  is  a  Unitarian. 
Colonel  Leighton  married,  in  1862,  Miss  Isa- 
bella Bridge,  a  daughter  of  Honorable  Hud- 
son E.  Bridge,  of  St.  Louis.  Mrs.  Leighton, 
a  most  estimable  lady,  died  in  1888.  Their 
only  child  is  George  Bridge  Leighton,  born 
July  19,  1864,  who  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  in  the  class  of  1888,  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Kayser,  of  St.  Louis,  and,  with  his 
father,  occupies  the  family  homestead,  which 
has  so  long  been  one  of  the  domestic  centers 
of  culture  and  refinement  in  St.  Louis. 

Lemlng,  Merritt  Elmer,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  March  14,  1862,  in  Dearborn 
County,  Indiana,  son  of  William  and  Mary 
E.  (Rosecranz)  Leming.  In  1868  his  parents 
removed  to  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  where 
his  father  engaged  in  the  sawmilling  busi- 
ness. In  1874  the  elder  Leming  died,  leaving 
his  widow  and  family  small  resources.  At 
this  time  Merritt  E.  Leming  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  upon  him  devolved  the  respon- 
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sibUity  of  caring  for  his  mother  and  family. 
He  secured  employment  on  a  farm,  and  when 
he  was  afforded  the  opportunity,  he  attended 
the  public  schools.    When  he  was  eighteen 
years  old  he  secured  a  position  in  a  sawmill 
at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.    After  two  years* 
hard  work  as  a  helper  at  the  sawmill  he  was 
advanced  to  sawyer.    At  the  end  of  another 
year,  with  his  savings  and  some  money  bor- 
rowed from  a  friend,  he  purchased  the  mill 
in  Boone  County,  Kentucky,  which  his  father 
some  years  before  had  run.     In  1887  a  fire 
destroyed  the  mill,  and  the  young  lumberman 
was  left  penniless.    He  secured  a  position  as 
a  lumber  salesman,  and  with  his  small  earn- 
ings speculated  in  the  lumber  business.    At 
the  end  of  another  year  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  a  lumber  yard  at  Petersburg,  Ken- 
tucky, and   carried  on   business   under  the 
name  of  M.  E.  Leming  &  Company.    In  the 
spring  of  1889  M.  E.  Leming  &  Company 
bought  out  a  lumber  company  at  Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana,  and  took  into  partnership  Mr. 
Charles  Schramm.    For  a  year  he  remained 
in  charge  of  affairs  at  Lawrenceburg,  then 
turning  the  management  of  the  firm  to  his 
partner,  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  lumber 
mill  at  Maiden,  Missouri.    In  1892  Mr.  Lem- 
ing disposed   of   the   last   named    mill   and 
located  at  Cape  Girardeau,  where  he  estab- 
lished the  M.  E.  Leming  Mills,  which  are 
among  the  largest  hardwood  mills  in  south- 
east Missouri,  the  sawmill  having  a  capacity 
of  30,000  feet  a  day,  and  the  planing  mill 
15,000.    The  greater  part  of  the  product  of 
the  mills  is  marketed  in  the  East.    Mr.  Lem- 
ing is  also  president  of  the  Southeast  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  and  is  among  the  most 
enterprising  of  the  business  men  of  southeast 
Missouri.    In  1899  he  was  appointed  receiver 
of  the  Southeast  Missouri  District  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  at  the  present  time  (1900) 
is  settling  its  affairs.    Mr.  Leming  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  igoo  was 
honored  by  that  party  by  being  chosen  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion which   met   in   Philadelphia.     He   is   a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  an  Odd  Fellow  and  Knight  of 
Pythias.     September  30,  1885,  Mr.  Leming 
was  married  to  Miss  Eugenia  Bouchmann, 
daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Rosa  E.  Bouch- 
mann, of   Petersburg,    Kentucky.     Of   this 
union  four  children  have  been  born,  Paul  B., 
bom  July  4,  i8§6;  Rosa  E.,  born  July  13, 


1889;  William  E.,  born  June  5,  1896,  and 
Merritt  E.,  born  October  i,  1899. 

liemoine,  Edwin  8*9  physician,  was 
born  August  27,  1826,  in  Petersburg,  Vir- 
.  ginia,  son  of  John  E.  and  Mary  B.  (Spots- 
wood)  Lemoine.  He  obtamed  his  early 
education  in  Virginia  and  was  then  sent  to 
New  Jersey — ^now  Princeton — ^University, 
graduating  in  1845,  when  he  was  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  He  attended  lectures  at 
the  Richmond  Medical  College,  and  was  for 
two  years  a  student  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  1848.  In  1848  he  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  and  became  associated 
with  Dr.  Barbour  in  practice  in  1849. 
Though  repeatedly  invited  to  occupy 
professorships  in  medical  colleges  in 
St.  Louis  and  other  cities,  he  has 
declined  these  honors  out  of  regard  for 
his  duties  as  a  practitioner,  but  during  all  his 
professional  life  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  movements  designed  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  his  profession. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
served  as  secretary  of  the  association 
also  at  its  session  held  in  St.  Louis  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  vacated  the  office  in  1855. 
In  1890  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
that  body  at  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, which  met  at  Berlin.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  ever 
since  its  reorganization,  and  also  of  the  Med- 
ical Association  of  Missouri,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science  and  of 
the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  He  was 
elected  president  of  th6  St.  Louis  Obstetrical 
and  Gynecological  Society  in  1892,  and  re- 
elected in  1893  for  the  year  ending  in  No- 
vember, 1894;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
medical  staff  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  of  which 
he  is  still  a  member,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
consulting  physicians  of  the  Martha  Parsons 
Children's  Hospital.  He  was  the  first  physi- 
cian to  the  Memorial  Home  of  St.  Louis,  and 
still  continues  his  connection  with  that  insti- 
tution. Dr.  Lemoine  is  a  Presbyterian 
churchman,  and  a  ruling  elder  in  Compton 
Avenue  Church.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
souri Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
He  married,  in  1857,  Katharine  P.  Rice, 
daughter  of  Rev.   Nathan   L.  Rice,   D.   D. 
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Nine  children  were  born  of  this-  union,  of 
whom  two  died  in  early  infancy,  and  one, 
John  B.  S.  Lemoine,  Jr.,  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  from. accident.  The  living  children  are 
Louis  R.  Lemoine,  married  and  living  in 
Philadelphia ;  Edwin  S.  Lemoine,  Jr.,  married 
and  living  in  New  York ;  Katharine  L.  Guy, 
wife  of  William  E.  Guy,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
three  younger  unmarried  daughters. 

LeMoyney  Sauvolle,  "first  Governor 
of  Louisiana,  under  the  French  domination, 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  about  1671, 
and  died  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  July  22,  1701. 
He  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  an  aunt, 
and  was  sent  to  be  educated  in  France,  where 
he  was  a  favorite  in  society  and  so  remark- 
able for  his  attainments  that  he  was  known 
as  the  American  prodigy.  Racine  pro- 
nounced him  a  poet,  Bossuet  predicted  that 
he  would  be  a  g^eat  orator,  and  Villars  called 
him  a  marshal  of  France  in  embryo.  He 
accompanied  Iberville  and  Bienville  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  former  left  him  in  com- 
mand of  the  colony  there.  Louis  XIV  ap- 
pointed him  its  Governor  in  1699,  and  he 
retained  the  office  till  his  death."— (Apple- 
ton's  "Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography.") 

Lempt  William  J.,  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  brewing  interests,  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  operators  in  that  line  in  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Germany  in  1836, 
son  of  Adam  Lemp,  who  immigrated  to  this 
country  in  1836,  making  his  permanent  home 
in  St.  Louis  in  1838,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  pioneer  brewers  of  the  city.  He  spent 
his  early  childhood  days  in  Germany,  and  in 
1848  was  brought  by  his  father  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  attended  school,  finishing  his  schol- 
astic education  at  the  St.  Louis  University. 
While  yet  a  young  man,  he  engaged  in  his 
father's  business,  which  rapidly  grew,  and 
soon  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  its  affairs 
as  made  him  indispensable.  As  foreman,  and 
afterward  as  manager,  he  exhibited  the 
executive  talents  which  have  since  carried  the 
concern  to  wonderful  prosperity  and  emi- 
nence. At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
young  Lemp  joined  the  Third  Regiment 
United  States  Reserve  Corps.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  as  orderly  sergeant  of  his 
company  in  the  fall  of  i86t.  At  his  father's 
death,  in  1862,  he  assumed  full  control  of  his 
business,  manifesting  a  spirit  of  enterprise 


apparently  at  variance  with  the  modest,  un- 
assuming and  retiring  character  of  the  man. 
The  brewery  back  from  Second  Street,  with 
its  large  hall  in  front,  where  many  of  the 
notables  of  the  city  sipped  their  lager  fresh 
from  the  vaults,  was  too  circumscribed  in 
space  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  fast  in- 
creasing trade.  A  tract  at  the  comer  of 
Cherokee  Street  and  Second  Carondelet  Ave- 
nue— now  Thirteenth  Street — was  purchased, 
and  thither  in  due  time  the  brewery  was  re- 
moved and  spaciously  housed,  the  plant 
being  added  to  from  time  to  time,  until  now 
the  buildings,  covering  five  blocks,  look  like 
a  miniature  city,  with  railway  trains  running 
in  and  out,  and  with  a  population  of  700  em- 
ployes. Lemp  Avenue  is  named  after  the 
founder  of  this  little  metropolis.  In  1892  the 
concern  was  incorporated  as  the  Wm.  J. 
Lemp  Brewing  Company,  William  J.  Lemp, 
president.  A  member  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, he  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
that  body,  and  on  numerous  important  com- 
mittees, which  have  prominently  brought  him 
in  contact  with  many  movements  designed  to 
advance  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  St.  Louis.  December  3,  1861,  he 
married  Julia  Feickert,  noted  for  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments.  Five  sons  and  three 
daughters  are  children  of  this  marriage. 

Lentz,  Erastus  Ransom,  lawyer,  was 
born  February  19,  1848,  in  Defiance  County, 
Ohio,  son  of  Elias  and  Nancy  (Fisher)- Lentz. 
The  elder  Lentz,  who  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, came  to  Ohio  in  his  early  childhood 
and  grew  up  there.  Until  his  death,  in  1869, 
he  followed  agricultural  pursuits  and  was  a 
prosperous  man  of  affairs.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics  and,  beginning  with  1856, 
represented  his  county  two  terms  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Ohio.  After  passing 
through  the  common  schools  and  the  high 
school  of  Defiance,  Erastus  R.  Lentz  entered 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware, 
Ohio,  in  which  he  was  a  student  until  1869. 
His  father's  death  in  that  year  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  leave  college,  and  for  some 
time  afterward  he  taught  school  in  the  coun- 
try districts  of  northwestern  Ohio.  He  was 
a  successful  teacher  and  for  a  time  filled  the 
position  of  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Perrysburg.  At  a  later  date  he  taught  school 
in  Logan  County,  Illinois.  In  1872-3  he  at- 
tended the  Cincinnati  Law. School,  and  for 
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some  time  after  completing  his  law  studies 
he  traveled  for  an  insurance  company.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  devoted  to  this  business, 
he  began  the  practice  of  his.  profession  at 
Lincoln,  Illinois.  In  October  of  1878  he  re- 
moved to  Butler  County,  Missouri,  and 
located  at  Poplar  Bluff,  where  he  continued 
the  practice  of  law  until  1881,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  business  of  a  land  and  abstract 
company  at  that  place,  to  which  he  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  for  several 
years  thereafter.  In  1890  he  resumed  the 
active  practice  of  law,  and  has  since  devoted 
aU  his  time  to  that  calling,  in  which  he  has 
gained  well  merited  distinction.  Politically 
he  is  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  December  27,  1876,  he  married 
Miss  Sophia  B.  Lindsay,  of  Logan  County, 
Illinois.  Their  children  are  Edna  F.,  Flora 
B.,  Charles  E.  and  Bertha  Lentz. 

Leonard,  Ablel,  lawyer  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  bom  at 
Windsor,  Vermont,  in  May,  1797,  and  died 
at  Fayette,  Missouri,  March  28,  1863.  He 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
town  and  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  then 
removed  to  Whiteboro,  New  York,  where  he 
practiced  for  a  time.  In  1819  he  came  West, 
making  the  voyage  down  the  Ohio  River  and 
up  the  Mississippi  River  to  St.  Louis  in  a 
skiflF.  Old  FrankKn,  in  Howard  County,  was 
at  that  time  a  town  of  considerable  promise, 
and  he  made  his  way  thither,  and  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  central 
Missouri,  practicing  at  Boonville,  Fayette  and 
New  Franklin,  as  well  as  at  Old  Franklin. 
In  1820  he  became  involved  in  a  personal 
quarrel  with  a  Major  Berry,  who  inflicted 
upon  him  the  gross  insult  of  cowhiding.  He 
challenged  Berry,  and,  in  the  duel  that  fol- 
lowed, killed  him.  For  this  he  was  disbarred 
and  disfranchised,  but  the  Legislature  at  the 
next  session  restored  to  him  his  rights.  In 
1855  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  held  the  place  till 
1858. 

Leonard,  Ablel,  a  leading  business  man 
of  Marshall,  was  born  at  Bellair,  Cooper 
County,  Missouri,  May  24,  185 1,  son  of 
Nathaniel  and  Margaret  (Hutchison)  Leon- 
ard. His  father  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, in  1799,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  years 


removed  to  Missouri  and  located  in  Cooper 
County  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony 
founded  there  by  Daniel  Boone.  There  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  useful  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1888.  In  the  early  days 
of  his  career  in  Missouri,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore locating  in  Cooper  County,  he  engaged 
in  the  fur  trade,  dealing  with  a  prominent 
firm  in  St.  Louis,  his  expeditions  among  the 
Indians  carrying  him  as  far  north  as  Mack- 
inaw. The  farm  in  Cooper  County,  which 
he  subsequently  improved,  was  an  extensive 
one  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  productive  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Leonard  affiliated  with  the  Whig 
party  until  its  disruption,  when  he  became  a 
Democrat,  but  he  never  sought  or  held  public 
office.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded  influ- 
ence in  his  community,  and  during  his  entire 
career  was  never  known  to  perform  a  deed 
which  from  any  standpoint  might  be  con- 
strued as  dishonorable.  His  brother.  Honor- 
able Abiel  Leonard,  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  jurists  of  Missouri,  and  for 
many  years  occupied  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  State.  He  was  possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary legal  talent  and  was  a  man  of  the 
utmost  integrity  and  high  public  spirit.  Abiel 
Leonard,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  began  his 
education  in  the  district  school  at  Bellair. 
His  college  preparatory  course  was  taken  in 
Kemper  Military  School,  at  Boonville,  and 
in  1868  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where 
his  studies  were  continued  for  three  years. 
In  the  summer  of  1872  he  went  to  Saline 
County,  and  with  his  brother,  William  H. 
Leonard,  began  the  operation  of  a  farm  in 
Elmwood  Township.  This  was  situated  in 
the  western  part  of  Saline  County,  at  a  point 
afterward  named  Mount  Leonard,  in  honor 
of  the  family  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
development  of  the  community.  For  a  period 
of  twenty  years  Mr.  Leonard  continued  to 
operate  this  farm  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  William  H.,  devoting  his  energies 
very  largely  to  the  breeding  of  shorthorn 
and  Scotch  polled  cattle.  During  this  period 
the  brothers  imported  from  Spain  numbers 
of  jacks  and  jennets  which  they  bred  on  an 
extensive  scale,  their  herd  being  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
industry  they  were  among  the  early  pioneers. 
From  1883  to  1886  they  imported  hundreds 
of  head  of  high-bred  cattle.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  their  importations  of  black 
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polled  cattle  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
stockman  in  this  country.  In  1892  Mr. 
Leonard  removed  to  Marshall,  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  give  to  his  children  better  educa- 
tional and  social  advantages  than  could  be 
secured  at  Mount  Leonard.  Here  he  at  once 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  with  H. 
G.  Allen,  and  subsequently  with  G.  W.  New- 
ton, his  present  partner.  In  1888  he  became 
identified  with  the  Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  of 
Marshall,  as  a  director,  serving  in  that 
capacity  until  June,  1900.  Though  he  has 
disposed  of  his  farming  interests  at  Mount 
Leonard,  he  retains  a  valuable  farm  in 
Blackwatef  Township.  Mr.  Leonard  has  al- 
ways been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  Democracy,  but  has  never  desired  nor  con- 
sented to  become  a  candidate  for  salaried 
political  office.  He  has,  however,  been  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  From 
1896  to  1899  he  served  as  president  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Marshall,  and  from 
1895  to  1899  was  a  trustee  of  Westminister 
College  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  Under  ap- 
pointment by  Governor  John  S.  Marmaduke 
and  re-appointment  by  Governor  Francis,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  eight  years.  He  is  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  which  his  wife 
is  also  a  very  active  and  earnest  worker. 
Since  1885  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar.  He  is  also  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  affiliating  with  Ararat  Temple,  of 
Kansas  City.  Mr.  Leonard  was  married. 
May  10,  1883,  to  Mittie  S.  Stephens,  daughter 
of  Joseph  L.  Stephens,  and  sister  of  Governor 
Lon  V.  Stephens.  They  are  the  parents  of 
four  children,  Horace  Holly,  Joseph  L.,  Mar- 
garet Nelson  and  Speed  Stephens  Leonard. 
Mr.  Leonard  wields  a  strong  influence  among 
his  fellow  men,  having  inherited  those  family 
characteristics  which  distinguished  his  father 
and  his  uncle.  Judge  Abiel  Leonard.  He  and 
his  wife  occupy  one  of  the  handsomest  resi- 
dences in  Marshall,  located  on  East  North 
Street,  where  they  dispense  a  generous  hos- 
pitality among  their  numerous  friends. 

lieonard,  Homer  O.,  physician,  was 
born  May  6,  1853,  in  Kenosha  County,  Wis- 
consin. His  parents  were  Samuel  R.  and 
Sophronia  (Stockholm)  Leonard,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  of 
Pennsylvania.   Both  parents  were  descended 


from  patriot  families  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  a  direct  paternal  ancestor  was  a 
captain  of  Vermont  troops  under  General 
Stark.  During  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812    Captain    Stockholm    commanded    an 
American  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  and  received 
wounds  in  action  which  caused  his  death. 
Samuel  R.  Leonard,  educated  for  the  Baptist 
ministry,  was  a  finished  scholar  and  an  ac^ 
complished  linguist;  impaired  health  obliged 
him  to  abandon  his  calling,  and  in  1846  he 
located  on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin.    His  son. 
Homer  O.,  was   educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
after  leaving  the  last  named  institution  taught 
in  public  schools  in  Wisconsin  for  four  years. 
He  then  began  medical  study  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Df.  Joseph  Taylor,  near  Waukegan, 
Illinois,  later  entering  the  Chicago  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  received  his  degfree  in 
1875.   For  three  months  following  his  grad- 
uation he  was  first  interne  in  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital at  Chicago,  Illinois.   For  four  years  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  Milburn,  Illinois, 
and  for  five  years  following  at  Rosecrans, 
Illinois.   In  1884  he  located  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  where  he  now  has  a  large  and  remu- 
nerative practice,  especially  in  obstetrics.  He 
now  occupies  the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
chair  of  obstetrics  in  the  University  Medical 
College,  and  of  obstretrician  to  the  Door  of 
Hope.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  Missouri  State  Medical 
Society,  the  Kansas  City  District  Medical  So- 
ciety,  the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society 
and    the    Kansas   City  Academy  of     Med- 
icine.      In       religion      is      a      Congjega- 
tionalist,      and      in     politics      a      Republi- 
can.     Dr.  Leonard    was    married    to    Miss 
Elsie  J.  Thain,  of  Millburn,  Illinois ;  she  re- 
ceived a  liberal  academical  education  at  Wau- 
kegan, Illinois.  Five  children  have  been  born 
of  this  marriage,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Homer 
O.  Leonard,  Jr.,  was  a  student  in  Drury  Col- 
lege, at  Springfield,  Missouri,  in  1900. 

Les  Mamelles.— Two  symmetrical 
mounds,  two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  St. 
Charles.  They  stand  on  the  prairie  some  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  bluff,  are  150  feet  in 
height,  without  trees  or  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  and  afford  a  fine  view  of  a  very 
beautiful  country.  They  take  their  name  from 
their  resemblance  to  female  breasts. 
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"Les  Petite  Cotes/'— This  was  the 
name  given  by  the  French  settlers  to  the  vil- 
lage  of  St.  Charles,  its  English  equivalent  be- 
ing "the  little  hills." 

Lestervllle. — A  village  in  Reynolds 
County,  seven  miles  east  of  Centerville,  the 
county  seat.  It  was  the  first  seat  of  justice 
of  the  county.  It  has  a  church,  schoolhouse, 
hotel,  two  flouring  mills  and  two  general 
stores.  Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Lesnenr,  Alexander  A.,  editor  and 
former  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri,  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Lexington  "Intelli- 
gencer," and  an  active  and  zealous  member 
of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  was  born 
in  St.  Louis,  November  25,  1842,  grew  up 
in  that  city,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Louis 
University.  His  father — ^who  was  also  named 
Alexander  A,  Lesueur — came  to  St.  Louis 
at  an  early  day,  and  died  there  in  185 1.  His 
mother  was  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Lucien 
Dumaine,  and  was  said  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  of  her  day  in  St.  Louis.  His 
great-grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was 
Vincent  Bouis,  who,  in  1782,  married  Miss 
Robert,  of  Carondelet,  and  in  this  line  he  is 
descended  from  some  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  St.  Louis.  In  his  young  manhood  Captain 
Lesueur  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  his 
native  city,  but  his  soldierly  instincts  soon 
led  him  into  military  life,  when  he  enlisted  in 
Captain  George  W.  West's  Company,  Frost's 
Brigade,  in  what  is  historically  known  as  the 
Southwest  Expedition,  in  i860.  On  May  8, 
1861,  he  left  St.  Louis  as  a  private  in  Captain 
Joseph  Kelly's  company  of  infantry,  Missouri 
State  Guards,  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  sergeant  major  of  battalion.  At 
Cassville  he  organized  an  artillery  company, 
and  at  Camp  Bragg  became  its  commanding 
officer.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  chief 
of  staff  and  chief  of  artillery  on  the  staff  of 
General  Province,  at  Camden,  though  still 
in  immediate  command  of  his  own  battery, 
which  was  familiarly  known  in  the  command 
and  throughout  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  as 
"Lesueur's  Battery."  He  settled  in  Lafay* 
ette  County,  in  August,  1865.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Democratic  county  com- 
mittee of  Lafayette  County  after  the  war,  and 
held  that  office  for  a  number  of  years  there- 
after.    He  was  married  January  8,  1868,  to 


Miss  Florence  Estill  Trigg,  daughter  of  Wm. 
King  Trigg,  of  Lafayette  County,  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  romantic  attachment  beginning  in 
Texas  during  the  war,  where  Miss  Trigg  and 
her  family  were  temporarily  living  as  South- 
ern refugees  from  Missouri.  The  Trigg  fam- 
ily is  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  civil 
and  military  life  of  the  country,  beginning  with 
the  Revolutionany  period,  and  lives  in  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Missouri.  As  stated  in  the  above.  Cap- 
tain Lesueur  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
the  "Intelligencer"  at  Lexington,  and  during 
his  editorial  service  was  elected  to  represent 
Lafayette  County  in  the  Thirtieth  General 
Assembly,  being  chairman  of  the  penitentiary 
committee  in  that  body  and  the  author  of  the 
present  penitentiary  law.  He  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  part  of  the  corporation  and 
banking  laws  of  the  State,  the  anti-pool  and 
trust  laws,  and  much  other  valuable  legfisla- 
tion.  In  1882  he  was  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri Press  Association,  and  has  always  been 
one  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  that  organi- 
zation. In  1888  he  was  nominated  on  the  first 
ballot  by  the  Democratic  State  convention 
for  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  duly  elected 
to  that  oflSce.  He  was  renominated  without 
opposition  in  1892  and  again  elected,  receiv- 
ing the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate 
on  his  ticket.  He  was  again  renominated  by 
acclamation  and  without  opposition  in  1896^ 
and  was  again .  elected,  leading  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  Before  the  close  of  this  term  he 
became  interested  in  the  "Kansas  City 
Times"  and  is  now  editor  of  that  paper.  Dur- 
ing his  incumbency  as  Secretary  of  State  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient manner  in  which  he  disclrarged  his 
official  duties.  In  office  he  proved  himself  the 
invaluable  friend  of  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  State,  aiding  it  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
The  demands  upon  him  by  the  editorial  pro* 
fession  have  been  constant,  but  he  has  never 
declined  any  request  for  news  or  historical 
information.  His  "Official  Manual"  is  in  the 
hands  of  nearly  every  editor  of  the  State,  and 
is  well  nigh  indispensable- to  them  as  a  work 
of  reference.  The  compilation  of  this  work 
has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  State. 
He  is  an  Episcopalian,  for  many  years  senior 
warden  of  his  parish  church,  and  has  been 
three  times  a  delegate  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  church,  sitting  in  council  at 
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New  York,  Minneapolis  and  Washington 
City  with  many  of  the  eminent  men  of  the 
church  and  country. 

Letord,  Joseph  Secord,  dentist,  was 
born  October  22,  1840,  in  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and 
Louise  (Gillemont)  Letord.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  Switzerland,  of  French  descent; 
the  mother  was  born  in  Dijon,  France.  They 
immigrated  to  America  the  year  previous  to 
the  birth  of  their  son,  locating  in  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  father  engaged  in  various 
business  ventures,  but  with  little  success. 
They  removed  from  there  to  New  York, 
where  both  died  in  1850.  Young  Letord,  at 
the  tender  age  of  ten  years,  without  kinsmen 
or  friends,  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources.  He  sought  all  manner  of  work  in 
which  he  was  capable  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
devoting  his  nights  to  close  study  of  books, 
being  utterly  unable  to  attend  school.  Among 
his  occupations  were  those  of  cabin  boy  on 
steamers  upon  the  great  lakes.  He  afterward 
worked  for  a  wigmaker  in  New  York  City, 
and  in  establishments  in  which  he  gained 
knowledge  of  the  perfumery  and  fancy  goods 
trades.  In  1870  he  located  in  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  conducted  a  store,  at  the 
same  time  devoting  every  spare  hour  to  the 
study  of  medicine  and  dentistry.  In  1874  he 
entered  the  office  of  Dr.  L.  O.  Ellis,  known 
throughout  the  State  as  a  most  accomplished 
dental  operator  and  teacher.  Here  he  gained 
such  practical  knowledge  of  the  profession 
as  to  earn  the  commendation  of  his  tutor,  at 
whose  side  he  practiced  for  about  one  year, 
then  removing  to  Nevada,  Missouri,  where 
he  was  engaged  for  six  years.  After  a  brief 
sojourn  in  Chicago  he  located  in  Kansas  City 
in  1883.  In  common  with  many  of  the  most 
eminent  dental  practitioners,  his  professional 
training  took  place  in  a  day  when  dental  col- 
leges were  unknown  in  the  West,  but  this 
want  was  compensated  for  by  a  closer  per- 
sonal interest  on  the  part  of  the  professional 
tutor,  whose  student  was  enabled  to  witness 
and  assist  in  all  operations,  and  also  by 
knowledge  '  gained  •  at  the  various  dental 
clinics  held  throughout  the  State.  The  earnest 
ambition  which  enabled  Dr.  Letord  to  acquire 
a  fair  education  outside  the  school  room, 
served  him  to  keep  abreast  with  the  most 
capable'  men  in  his  chosen  profession.  He  has 
never  ceased  to  be  a  student,  and  his  work 


has  been  to  the  advantage  of  dental  science. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western 
Dental  College,  was  its  first  vice  president, 
and  served  as  president  the  second  year,  after 
which  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  col- 
lege that  he  might  give  more  attention  to  his 
personal  practice.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
use  electrical  devices  in  dental  operations, 
and  delivered  special  lectures  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  in  dentistry,  before  col- 
lege classes.    He  originated  the  process  of 
casting  gold  plate,  and  exhibited  his  work 
before  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Associa- 
tion, where  it  attracted  much  attention,  and 
was  reported  at  length  in  the  published  min- 
utes of  that  body.  Out  of  this  naturally  grew 
the  casting  of  gold  cusps.  He  was  author  cA 
the  use  of    photographic    plates   for  mak- 
ing matrices  for  amalgam  work,  which  came 
into  general  use ;  and  of  a  process  for  making 
impression  with  model  of  tooth  to  mould  the 
cusps  in  a  piece  of  cuttlefish  bone,  drawing  a 
thin  piece  of  rubber  dam  over  the  model,  re- 
ducing it  to  absolute  smoothness,  where  pre- 
viously the  surface  of  the  casting  had  been 
left  rough.    All  these  processes  have  been 
widely  used,  and  with  entire  success.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Democrat.    Three  children,  now 
well  established,  were  born  of  his  early  mar- 
riage, the   wife   being  long  deceased.     Dr. 
Henry  Letord,  brought  up  in  the  office  of 
his  father,  and  afterward  graduated  with  the 
highest  honor  from  the  Kansas  City  Dental 
College — ^winning  the  Dr.  Griffith  prize  for 
best  examination  in  oral  surgery;  the  Dr. 
Patterson  prize  for  best  examination  in  dental 
pathology,  and  a  pri^e  of  $25  for  best  general 
examination — is  a  practitioner  in  Orlando, 
Florida.  William  O.  Letord  having  finished  a 
four  years'  enlistment  in  the  United  States 
artillery  service,  re-enlisted  for  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  as  acting  sergeant  major 
accompanied    General    Miles'    command    to 
Santiago,  and  thence  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  the 
campaign  in  the  latter  named  island  he  par- 
ticipated in  three  engagements,   in  one    of 
which  a  horse  in  his  gun-team  was  disabled 
by  a  Mauser  ball.   He  successfully  passed  a 
civil  service  examination  and  was  discharged 
from  military  service  to  enter  upon  his  pres- 
ent position  of  assistant  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Havana,  Cuba,  General  William  Lud- 
low commanding.    A  daughter,  Ella,  is  the 
wife  of  Hubert  Stone,  Manager  of  the  Cud- 
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ahy  Packing  Company  branch  house  at  Mo- 
bile, Alabama;  she  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  City  high  school. 

C.  B.  Hewitt. 

Letter  Carriers'  Mutual  Aid  Asso- 
eiatiou. — This  St.  Louis  association  was 
organized  in  May,  1884,  with  sixty  charter 
members.  Its  object  is  mutual  assistance  and 
relief.  Sick  members  arc  paid  $10  a  week,  and 
on  the  death  of  a  member  the  family  receives 
$500. 

Levee. — ^The  word  levee,  which  is  ot 
French  origin,  and  which  had  its  earliest  use 
in  connection  with  the  Mississippi  River  at 
New  Orleans,  means  literally,  "an  embank- 
ment to  prevent  inundation."  In  St.  Louis 
it  was  first  used  to  designate  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river,  but  in  popular  usage  it  now  ap- 
plies to  the  wharf  and  the  paved  slope  rising 
from  the  water's  edge.  While  this  term  is  no 
longer  used  in  official  references  to  the  river 
front,  it  was  so  used  in  early  directories,  and 
old  ordinances  establishing  certain  streets 
used  the  word  interchangeably  with  landing 
and  wharf.   (See  "Wharf.") 

Lewis,   BeiUaiuin   Frauklin,    was 

bom  December  28,  183 1,  at  Independence,  in 
Jackson  County,  Missouri.  His  father,  John 
Lewis,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  died  September 
22,  1884,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 
His  mother,  Susan  Houx,  was  also  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  died  March  17,  1882,  aged 
seventy-five  years.  The  parents  were  mar- 
ried in  Cooper  County,  Missouri,  March  17, 
1831.  The  first  member  of  the  Lewis  family 
to  come  to  Missouri,  was  William,  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  this  State  and 
located  in  Cooper  County,  where  he  resided 
but  a  few  years,  going  to  Jackson  County 
in  1831  and  founding  a  permanent  home 
there.  His  son,  John  Lewis,  learned  the 
saddler's  trade  while  he  was  living  in  Cooper 
County,  land  when  Ije  went  to  Independence 
he  opened  a  shop.  He  also  erected  the  first 
brick  house  built  in  Independence,  and  its 
construction  marked  an  era  in  the  life  of  a 
town  that  has  g^own  to  be  notably  a  city 
of  beautiful  homes.  Mr.  Lewis  was  one  of 
the  reliable,  prominent  business  men  of 
Jackson  County  in  those  pioneer  days,  and 
during  the  prosperity  of  the  Santa  Fe  and 


Mexican  trade  he  gave  up  his  workings  in 
leather  and  engaged  in  the  outfitting  business 
and  merchandising.  The  only  political  office 
ever  held  by  him  was  that  of  deputy  sheriff. 
He  built  the  first  church  in  Independence,  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  and  until  his  death 
was  an  officer  in  that  church.  The  members 
of  the  Houx  family  were  early  settlers  of 
Cooper  County,  removing  to  this  State  from 
Kentucky.  John  Lewis  and  wife  were  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  seven  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  B.  F.  Lewis  is  the  eldest  son. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and 
spent  two  terms  at  Chapel  Hill  College, 
Lafayette  County,  Missouri.  For  thirty-five 
years  farming  was  his  occupation.  In  1886, 
associated  with  A.  M.  Woodson,  he  engaged 
in  the  flour,  feed,  hay,  grain  and  coal  busi- 
ness in  Independence,  and  was  so  engaged 
until  February  i,  1900.  Since  the  latter  date 
he  has  led  a  life  of  comfortable  retirement. 
Mr.  Lewis'  tenure  of  public  office  has  been 
limited  to  service  as  school  director.  Politi- 
cally he  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  his  connection  with  that  organ- 
ization dates  back  to  1853.  For  forty  years 
he  has  been  an  officer  in  the  church.  He 
was  married  February  i,  1853,  to  Miss  Esther 
Alder,  daughter  of  James  B.  and  Esther 
P.  (Paul)  Alder.  James  B.  Alder  was  a  native 
of  England,  and,  coming  to  this  country  in 
an  early  day,  located  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
In  1849  he  removed  to  Missouri.  He  was 
an  extensive  manufacturer  of  woolens  and  a 
business  man  of  prominence.  He  died  April 
19,  1866.  Mrs.  Alder  died  April  24,  1867. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  are  the  parents  of  six 
daughters,  all  of  whom  are  married,  as  fol- 
lows :  Mrs.  Susan  Ruff ner,  of  Bates  County, 
Missouri;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Noland,  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas;  Mrs.  Esther  Mace,  of  Bates 
County,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Mary  DeCourcy,  of 
Independence,  Missouri;  Mrs.  Nancy  Nich- 
ols, of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and  Mrs. 
Dora  Jones,  of  Johnson  County,  Missouri. 

Lewis,  Benjamin  W.,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Buckingham  County*  Virginia, 
January  10,  181 2,  the  eldest  of  six  children. 
His  widowed  mother  removed  to  Missouri 
in  183 1.  In  1837  he  went  to  Glasgow  and 
entered  a  tobacco  factory  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Swinney  &  Lewis.  In  1847  his 
two  younger  brothers,  James  W.  and  William 
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J.  Lewis,  had  established  a  tobacco  factory  in 
St.  Louis,  under  the  name  of  J.  W.  &  W.  J. 
Lewis,  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Glas- 
gow firm  of  Swinney  &  Lewis,  the  three 
brothers  organized  the  new  firms  of  B.  W. 
Lewis  &  Bros.,  of  Glasgow,  and  Lewis  & 
Bros.,  of  St.  Louis^.  Continued  success  at- 
tended their  operations,  and  in  1855  Thomas 
J.  Bartholow  became  a  member  of  the  Glas- 
gow firm,  and  John  D.  Perry  of  the  one  in 
St.  Louis.  The  name  of  the  St.  Louis  firm 
was  changed  to  Lewi^,  Perry  &  Co.  The 
hands  employed  in  the  Glasgow  factory  were 
nearly  all  slaves,  the  Lewises  themselves 
owning  about  125  of  them.  They  were  kind 
masters  and  outright  Union  men,  and  sup- 
porters of  th^t  cause  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
they  demonstrated  their  political  convictions 
and  their  liberal  humane  spirit,  at  the  same 
time,  by  setting  their  colored  people  free  a 
year  before  President  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation,  and  then  employing  at  wages 
those  who  chose  to  remain  in  their  service. 
Benjamin  W.  Lewis'  well  known  Unionism 
made  him  the  victim  of  cruel  maltreatment  at 
the  hands  of  Bill  Anderson's  guerrillas  on 
the  occasion  of  their  irruption  into  Glasgow, 
in  October,  1864,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
hastened  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1866, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  left  an 
estate  valued  at  about  $800,000,  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  Missouri,  outside  of  St. 
Louis,  and  all  accumulated  through  his  own 
industry,  thrift  and  prudent  management. 
Central  Missouri  has  been  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing many  liberal,  public-spirited  and 
broad-minded  men,  who  left  their  impress 
upon  its  society,  its  politics  and  industries, 
and  among  these  Benjamin  Lewis  stands 
eminent.  Diligence,  fidelity  to  engagements, 
innocence  of  life,  uprightness  and  liberality, 
were  his  principles  of  conduct,  and,  founded 
on  these,  he  reared  a  personal  character  that 
is  an  honor  to  his  descendants  and  the  ad- 
miration of  his  friends.  The  Lewis  name, 
together  with  the  mementos  of  the  liberality 
of  the  man  who  bore  it,  are  frequently  encoun- 
tered in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Glasgow. 
Glen  Eden,  with  its  stately  mansion,  built  by 
Mr.  Lewis  in  1862,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive places  in  the  State;  Lewis  Library  is  a 
beautiful  edifice,  to  the  founding  of  which  he 
bequeathed  $10,000,  and  which,  after  his 
death,  his  brother  James  W.,  and  his  widow 
and  son,  Benjamin,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $26,- 


000;  and  Lewis  College,  which,  together 
with  the  Lewis  Library,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Lewis 
was  an  exemplary  member,  is  another  institu- 
tion founded  by  the  liberality  of  his  family. 
Mr.  Lewis  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  admir- 
ation. In  April,  1865,  he  was  sent  to 
Washington  to  represent  the  grievances  of 
the  Union  citizens  of  central  Missouri  and 
present  a  plea  for  additional  protection  for 
them.  He  was  received  kindly  and  familiarly 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  invited  him  to  dine  with 
him,  and  he  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  the  martyred  President  the  very 
day  of  the  night  that  he  was  as- 
sassinated at  Ford's  Theater.  He  also 
accompanied  the  funeral  cortege  from  Wash- 
ington City  to  Springfield,  Illinois.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  married  three  times — his  first  wife,. 
Miss  Amanda  Barton,  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Barton;  his  second,  Mrs. 
Early,  a  widow;  and  his  third.  Miss  Eleanor 
Turner,  daughter  of  Talton  Turner,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Howard  County.  By  his  first 
wife  he  had  two  children,  Benjamin  W. 
Lewis,  of  St.  Louis,  and  James  B.  Lewis,  of 
Howard  County.  There  were  no  children  by 
his  second  wife,  who  lived  only  a  short  time 
after  their  marriage.  By  his  last  wife,  who 
survives  him  and  is  living  in  St.  Louis,  he  had 
three  children,  Richard  E.  Lewis,  who  died 
May  29,  1896;  Rebecca  E.  Lewis,  now  the 
wife  of  L.  D.  Dozier,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Anne 
Lewis. 

Lewis,  Charles  Jay,  was    born    Sep- 
tember 21,  1840,  in  Bethel  Township,  Wind- 
sor   County,     Vermont,     son     of     Reubeir 
Tinkham  and  Jane  Caroline  (Sanders)  Lewis. 
In  the  paternal  line  he  is  descended  from  a 
Virginia  family  which  removed  to  Vermont 
in  Colonial  days.     Reuben  T.  Lewis  was  a 
shoemaker  by  trade  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  carried  on  a  merchandising^ 
business    in    that    line    in    Vermont.     The 
mother  of  Charles  J.  Lewis  came  of  a  well 
known  Vermont  family.    All  the  children  of 
Reuben  T.  and  Jane  C.  Lewis  are  at  this 
time  (1900)  still  alive.    They  are  Edgar  R. 
Lewis,  now  of  Worcester,  Vermont ;  Augfusta 
A.    Lewis,    now    Mrs.    William    Albin,     of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts ;  Nancy  A.  Lewis, 
now  Mrs.  John  Cary,  of  Stowe,  Vermont; 
Charles  J.  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this  sketchy 
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and  Laura  A.  Lewis,  now  the  wife  of  John 
Little,  of  Wolcott,  Vermont.  Charles  J. 
Lewis  received  his  earliest  instruction  in  the 
rudimentary  branches  at  his  own  home  under 
the  direction  of  his  elder  sisters  and  at  the 
pay  schools  of  Petersburg,  Illinois,  to  which 
place  his  parents  removed  on  account  of  the 
ill  health  of  his  mother  when  he  was  five 
years  of  age.  Seven  years  later  the  family 
returned  to  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Lewis  then 
entered  the  public  schools  of  his  native  State, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years  thereafter. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  became  a  pupil 
at  the  People's  Academy,  of  Morrisville,  Ver- 
mont, from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the 
end  of  a  full  academic  course.  After  his 
graduation  from  the  academy  he  matriculated 
in  Middlebury  College,  at  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  passed  through  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years,  taking  the  prescribed 
literary  and  mathematical  courses.  In  1857 
he  passed  the  regular  examinations  and  re- 
ceived a  school-teacher's  certificate.  His  first 
experience  as  a  teacher  was  during  the  winter 
term  of  a  country  school  in  the  town  of  Wol- 
cott,Vermont,  where  he  built  fires,  swept  out 
the  school  room  and  boarded  around  in  the 
district,  receiving  $12  a  month  as  his  salary. 
At  the  close  of  his  sophomore  year  in  col- 
lege he  enlisted  in  the  Eleventh  Regiment  of 
Vermont  Volunteers,  known  as  the  First 
Regiment  of  Heavy  Artillery,  for  service  in 
the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
regiment  he  assisted  to  recruit,  and  at  its 
organization  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
of  Battery  D.  He  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war  and  was  present  at  Lee's  surrender 
at  Appomattox.  May  15,  1865,  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Among  the  important  battles  in  which 
he  participated  were  those  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Cold  Harbor,  Spottsylvania,  Peters- 
burg, Charleston,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill, 
Cedar  Creek  and  Five  Forks.  For  several 
months  he  was  on  detached  service,  being 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  construction  of  the 
fortifications  north  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  was  also  post  adjutant  of  Fort  Stevens, 
an  earthwork  fort  in  that  line  of  defenses. 
After  the  war  he  completed  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lamoille  County  bar, 
in  Vermont,  in  December  of  1866.  For  two 
years  he  was  State's  attorney  of  that  county, 
and  also  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  for  one  term.    In  1869  he 
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removed  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  Lawrence  City  Court 
and  filled  that  office  one  term,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Douglas  County,  Kansas,  bar 
during  that  time.  At  the  close  of  his  official 
term  as  judge  he  became  connected  in  a  busi- 
ness way  with  the  gas  works  at  Lawrence, 
Kansas.  This  led  to  his  entering  other  fields 
of  enterprise,  and  in  1874  he  built  the  gas 
plant  at  Sherman,  Texas.  In  1875  he  con- 
structed a  similar  works  at  Joplin,  Missouri. 
Two  years  later  he  constructed  the  gas  works 
at  Carthage,  Missouri,  and  became  the  man- 
ager of  the  gas  plants  of  both  Carthage  and 
Joplin,  and  was  also  manager  of  the  Joplin 
waterworks.  He  resided  in  Joplin  from  1876 
to  1888,  when  he  removed  to  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri, and  took  charge  of  the  management 
of  the  gas  works  and  waterworks  of  the  last 
named  city.  Since  then  Hannibal  has  been 
his  home  and  he  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  leading  business  men  of  that  city.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  affiliated  with  the  Republican 
party  until  1876.  He  then  united  with  the 
Democratic  organization  and  was  an  active 
worker  in  that  party,  without  being  in  any 
sense  an  office-seeker,  until  1896,  when  he 
declined  to  endorse  the  Chicago  platform  and 
the  nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan  for  Pres- 
ident. In  the  presidential  campaign  of  that 
year  he  supported  the  Palmer  and  Buckner 
ticket,  was  one  of  the  electors  from  the  First 
Missouri  District,  and  is  known  as  a  sound 
money  Democrat  of  the  Cleveland  school. 
In  early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
salist  Church,  but  later  became  an  Episcopal 
churchman,  and  is  now  a  vestryman  in  the 
church  of  which  he  is  a  communicant  at  Han- 
nibal. He  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Relief  Society  of  Hannibal,  and 
is  also  a  member  of  the  directory  of  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless  in  that  city.  In 
1864  he  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Leb- 
anon Lodge,  No.  7,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  is  now  a  member  of  Hannibal  Lodge  No. 
188,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  a  member  and  past 
high  priest  of  Hannibal  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter, No.  7,  and  a  member  and  the  eminent 
commander  of  Excalibar  Commandery,  No. 
5,  of  Knights  Templar  at  Hannibal.  He  is 
a  past  post  commander  of  Warner  Post, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  of  Morrisville, 
Vermont,  and  past  adjutant  general,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  of  the  department  of 
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Vermont,  and  a  member  of  W.  T.  Sherman 
Post  of  that  organization  at  Hannibal.  Feb- 
ruary I,  1866,  Captain  Lewis  married  Maria 
Lucy  Slocum — who  had  been  his  schoolmate 
in  the  academy  at  that  place — at  Morris- 
ville,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  daughter  of 
Nelson  and  Lucy  (Goodall)  Slocum,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Vermont.  She  is  one 
of  four  living  children.  Her  brother,  Sanford 
Slocum,  resides  in  Morrisville,  Vermont. 
One  sister,  Mary  Slocum,  is  now  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Wood,  of  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, and  her  other  sister,  now  Mrs.  Guy 
Hamilton,  resides  in  Healdsburg,  California. 
Henry  Nelson  Lewis,  the  only  child  born  to 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  died  in  infancy  and 
was  buried  at  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Lewis,  Eugene  Ratcliffe,  surgeon, 
was  born  June  7,  1853,  in  Randolph  County, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  Richard  K.  and 
Emma  Duke  (Wight)  Lewis.  The  Lewis 
family  were  influential  in  Buckingham  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  from  Colonial  times.  Colonel 
Thomas  Lewis  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War ;  his  son  Henry  removed  to  Mis- 
souri in  1 819,  locating  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Chariton  and  Missouri  Rivers,andin  1830 
was  county  judge  of  Howard  County,  by 
appointment  of  Governor  John  Miller,  the 
commission  now  being  in  possession  of  Dr. 
Eugene  R.  Lewis.  Richard  K.,  son  of  Henry 
Lewis,  was  bom  in  Missouri ;  he  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  until  his  death,  in  1859,  in  the 
Gait  House,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
was  visiting.  He  was  buried  in  the  Lewis 
cemetery,  Glasgow,  Missouri.  His  wife, 
Emma  Duke  Wight,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
James  Wight,  a  farmer  of  Shelby  County, 
died  two  years  previous  to  her  husband,  who 
was  buried  at  her  side ;  her  brother,  John  F. 
Wight,  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature. The  son,  Eugene  R.,  received  his 
literary  education  in  Missouri  schools,  the 
Pritchett  Institute,  at  Glasgow,  and  the  Cen- 
tral College,  at  Fayette,  being  graduated 
from  the  School  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the 
last  named  institution.  Connected  with  the 
Pritchett  Institute  is  the  Morrison  observa- 
tory, located  on  the  old  Lewis  farm,  the  boy- 
hood home  of  Dr.  Eugene  Ratcliffe  Lewis, 
one  mile  east  of  Glasgow,  where  he  was 
raised  by  his  uncle,  John  F.  Lewis.  The 
observatory  was  endowed  by  Berenice  Mor- 
rison Fuller,  a  cousin  of  the  parent  Lewis, 


and  here  Professor  Pritchett  has  performed 
notable  astronomical  work  which  has  at- 
tracted attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  Eugene  R.  Lewis  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  C.  W.  Miller  and  Dr.  C. 
W.  Watts,  at  Fayette,  and  afterward  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  March,  1874. 
He  located  in  Kansas  City,  and  almost  im- 
mediately entered  upon  an  extensive  practice, 
as  well  as  being  called  upon  to  take  posi- 
tions of  importance,  particularly  in  surgical 
lines,  to  which  he  devotes  his  entire  attention. 
He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  establishment 
of  the  University  Medical  College,  paying  for 
its  charter  out  of  his  own  means ;  he  was  its 
first  professor  of  surgical  anatomy,  and  he 
delivered  the  initial  lecture  which  marked 
the  college  opening.  At  the  death  of  Dr. 
J.  W.  Jackson  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  surgery,  which  he  recently  vacated.  He 
is  now  professor  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  and  professor  of 
surgery  and  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees in  the  Woman's  Medical  College.  He 
has  seen  twenty-five  years'  service  with  what 
is  now  the  Wabash  Railway  system,  having 
been  division  surgeon  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  &  Northern  Railway  until  it  was 
merged  into  the  former,  when  he  became 
local  surgeon.  For  several  years  he  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  International  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons.  In  1877-8  he  was  coroner 
of  Jackson  County,  and  city  physician  for  two 
terms,  from  1890  to  1893.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  Governor  Phelps,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  civil  organization,  and  surgeon 
of  the  local  company  of  the  Missouri  National 
Guard,  and  provided  the  car  which  brought 
the  Governor  and  staff  to  the  celebration  of 
Jackson  Day  in  Kansas  City  in  1876.  He  is 
now  a  member  of  the  Jackson  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  Missouri  State  Medical 
Association,  and  a  permanent  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  religion  a  Meth- 
odist. He  has  advanced  far  in  Masonry,  but 
does  not  give  attention  beyond  the  command- 
ery.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  Dr.  Lewis  was  married,  April  6, 
1880,  in  Montgomery  County,  to  Miss  Nan- 
nie Pitman,  daughter  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Pitman^ 
of  Jonesburg.  The  first  child  born  of  this 
marriage  died  when  one  month  old.     The 
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living  children  are  Richard  Pitman  and 
Eugene  Ratcliffe  Lewis,  Jr.  The  last  named, 
now  (1899)  ten  years  old,  is  noted  as  the 
youngest  policeman  in  the  world.  When  he 
was  five  years  old,  Thomas  M.  Speers,  chief 
of  police  of  Kansas  City,  took  a  liking  to 
him,  and  furnished  him  a  police  uniform, 
miniature  revolver  and  club.  The  boy  took 
the  matter  in  earnest,  reported  daily  for 
duty,  and  was  given  a  beat.  In  later  days 
he  appears  in  uniform  at  conventions  and 
public  gatherings,  but  now  regards  it  as  for 
amusement.  His  picture  has  been  taken, 
showing  him  at  the  side  of  Policeman  Smith, 
of  the  same  city,  who  is  the  tallest  policeman 
in  the  world,  measuring  six  feet  ten  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height.  This  picture  has 
appeared  in  both  English  and  American 
periodicals. 

LewlSy  James  McKamy,  distin- 
guished as  lawyer  and  public  official,  was 
bom  in  Polk  County,  East  Tennessee,  in 
1858,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  December  21, 
1899.  He  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, where  he  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion. He  then  came  to  St.  Louis  and  enrolled 
himself  as  a  student  in  the  law  office  of  his 
relative,  John  B.  Henderson,  and,  in  1879, 
was  admitted  to  the  bai.  Soon  after  he  re- 
moved to  Louisiana,  Pike  County,  Missouri. 
He  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1882  and  became 
associated  professionally  with  his  former 
preceptor.  Senator  Henderson.  Through 
this  association  Mr.  Lewis  came  at  once  into 
active  practice  in  that  city  and  quickly  evi- 
denced his  superior  intellectual  attainments 
and  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  He  was  honored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  by  election  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  that  organization  in  1890,  and 
again  at  the  session  of  1893,  held  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin.  He  is  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
party.  In  1889  Governor  Francis  commis- 
sioned him  judge  advocate  general  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Missouri,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general.  In  1897  Governor  Lon 
V.  Stephens  appointed  him  police  commis- 
sioner for  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis,  University,  Noon- 
day and  Jockey  Qubs. 

Iiewls,  Lllboum  A.,  merchant,  was 
bom    October    4,    1843,    ^^    New    Madrid 


County,  Missouri,  son  of  Lilbourn  and  Han- 
nah (Hayden)  Lewis,  the  first  named  of 
whom  was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  last  named  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County,  Missouri.  The  elder  Lewis  came  to 
Missouri  in  1829,  and  established  his  home  in 
New  Madrid  County,  on  what  was  afterward 
called  Lewis  Prairie.  There  he  was  engaged 
in  extensive  farming  operations  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1876.  His  son,  Lil- 
bourn A.  Lewis,  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm  and  early  in  life  learned  that  industry 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  had  lim- 
ited school  advantages,  and  acquired  the 
major  part  of  the  education  which  has  made 
him  a  successful  man  of  affairs  through  read- 
ing and  private  study.  He  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  in  the  flush  of  a  vigorous 
young  manhood  when  the  Civil  War  began, 
and  his  antecedents  and  inherited  tendencies, 
as  well  as  his  own  firm  convictions  of  right, 
carried  him  into  the  Confederate  Army. 
Early  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Bowen.  He  was  with  this  regiment 
until  1863,  serving  most  of  the  time  as  Col- 
onel Bowen's  orderly.  After  the  fall  of 
Vicksburg  he  joined  the  famous  cavalry  com- 
mand of  General  N.  B.  Forrest,  with  which 
he  served  until  he  was  captured  by  the  Union 
forces  in  1864.  He  was  brought  to  St.  Louis 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  held  as  such  until 
the  memorable  conflict  between  the  States 
ended,  and  he  was  released  and  permitted  to 
return  to  his  home.  He  then  resumed  farm- 
ing in  New  Madrid  County  on  his  father's 
"home  place,"  and  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  1875,  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  drug  firm  of  Latham  &  Lewis 
in  New  Madrid.  The  firm  which  thus  came 
into  existence  has  now  been  in  business  con- 
tinuously for  twenty-five  years,  and  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing and  successful  conduct  of  its  affairs.  In 
1880  Mr.  Lewis  also  established  a  hardware 
store  in  New  Madrid,  and  in  1888  added  gro- 
ceries and  general  merchandise  to  this  stock. 
All  his  merchandising  operations  have  been 
successful,  and  in  1899,  feeling  that  he  could 
afford  to  lay  aside  a  share  of  his  burdens,  he 
disposed  of  his  general  store.  His  remain- 
ing mercantile  interests  and  his  land  holdings 
have  since  received  such  share  of  his  atten- 
tion as  he  has  cared  to  give  to  active  busi- 
ness.   A   Democrat   in   politics,  Mr.  Lewis 
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has  taken  an  active  part  in  political  affairs 
from  time  to  time,  and  has  been  honored  by 
his  fellow  citizens  with  various  local  offices, 
having  served  several  terms  as  mayor  of  New 
Madrid.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen,  and  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
that  organization.  January  3,  1866,  he  was 
married,  in  Lake  County,  Tennessee,  to  Miss 
S.  C.  Merriwether,  a  niece  of  Governor  Mer- 
ri wether,  of  that  State.  Mrs.  Lewis  died  in 
March  of  1874,  leaving  two  sons,  L.  G.  and 
Winston  Lewis.  In  January  of  1878  Mr. 
Lewis  married  Miss  Emma  La  Forge,  who 
was  born  in  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri. 
The  children  bom  of  this  marriage  have  been 
Frederick  and  Lottie  Lewis. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  Governor  of 
Louisiana  Territory,  was  born  near  Char- 
lottesville, Virginia,  August  18,  1774,  and 
died  near  Nashville,  Tennessee,  October  8, 
1809.  He  was  a  grandnephew  of  Fielding 
Lewis,  the  Revolutionary  patriot,  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia.  Leaving  school  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  gained  his 
first  military  experience  as  a  volunteer,  serv- 
ing with  the  troops  called  out  to  quell  the 
"whisky  insurrection"  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1795  he  entered  the  United  States 
Army,  and  became  a  captain  in  1800.  From 
1801  to  1803  he  was  private  secretary  to 
President  Jefferson,  who  was  personally 
much  attached  to  him.  When  Jefferson  de- 
termined to  send  an  exploring  expedition 
into  the  Northwest,  he  recommended  Cap- 
tain Lewis  to  Congress  to  take  command  of 
the  expedition.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  William  Clark,  he  set 
out  on  this  expedition,  which  was  destined  to 
not  only  give  him  lasting  prominence  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  but  to  be  prolific  also 
of  momentous  results.  With  a  company  of 
about  forty-five  men  they  left  St.  Louis  in 
the  spring  of  1804  and  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Missouri  River.  Reaching  a  latitude  of 
forty  degrees  twenty-one  minutes,  north, 
they  sent  the  following  winter  among  the 
Mandan  Indians,  and  April  7,  1805,  began 
again  the  ascent  of  the  Missouri.  They 
reached  the  great  falls  about  the  middle  of 
July,  and  near  the  close  of  that  month  at- 
tained the  confluence  of  three  streams  of 
nearly  equal  size,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Gallatin. 


The  Jefferson  they  traversed  to  its  source,, 
and  then  made  their  way  across  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plains  of  the  Pacific  slope.  In 
October  they  embarked  in  canoes  on  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  called  the 
Kooskoosky,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  November  isth  following.  There 
they  constructed  an  intrenched  camp,  in 
which  they  spent  the  following  winter,  begin- 
ning the  return  voyage  and  march  early  in 
the  spring  of  1806.  After  ascending  the  Co- 
lumbia, they  journeyed  across  the  mountains, 
and,  re-embarking  upon  the  Missouri, 
reached  St.  Louis  in  September,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  and  four  months.  Con- 
gress made  grants  of  land  to  the  men  con- 
nected with  this  expedition,  and  Lewis  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Louisiana  Territory 
soon  after  his  return  to  St.  Louis.  In  1809 
he  was  called  to  Washington,  and  while  on 
his  way  thither,  while  suffering  from  hypo- 
chondria, he  committed  suicide. 

Lewis,  William  J.,  merchant  and  man- 
ufacturer, was  born  in  Buckingham  County, 
Virginia,  October  27,  1825,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  July  14,  1879.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered the  tobacco  factory  in  Glasgow,  Mis- 
souri, in  which  his  brother  was  interested.  In 
1847  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  with  the 
experience  he  had  acquired  started  a  factory 
of  his  own,  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
James  W.,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Lewis 
&  Bro.  The  enterprise  was  so  prosperous 
that  in  a  few  years  their  factory  was  ac- 
counted one  of  the  largest  in  the  State.  He 
afterward  retired,  and  embarked  in  the  com- 
mission business  in  1870,  having  houses  in 
St.  Louis,  New  Orleans  and  New  York.  The 
Memphis  Packet  Company  was  at  this  time 
in  a  tottering  condition,  but  under  his  man- 
agement it  was  extricated  from  its  difficulties 
and  restored  to  its  old  popularity.  In  1870 
Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  president  of  the  Mer- 
chants* Exchange,  the  first  non-partisan 
candidate  to  fill  that  position.  He  took  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  in  1866,  was  one  of 
its  incorporators  and  its  second  president^ 
serving  in  that  capacity  for  ten  years  without 
salary.  He  was  associated  with  insurance  in- 
terests, and  devoted  no  small  attention  and 
effort  to  the  development  of  the  coal  and 
iron  business  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Lewis  vsras 
married,  in  1852,  to  Miss  Rebecca  Turner, 
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daughter  of  Talton  Turner,  of  Howard 
County,  Missouri.  She  survives  him,  with 
their  six  children — Mrs.  Julia  L.  Knapp,  Tal- 
ton Turner  Lewis,  Mrs.  Sallie  L.  Johnson, 
Benjamin  W.  Lewis,  William  J.  Lewis  and 
J.  D.  Perry  Lewis. 

Lewis   and   Clark   Expedition. — 

History  has  given  this  name  to  an  expedi- 
tion conducted  by  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis 
and  Captain  William  Clark,  which  opened  the 
way  for  the  settlement  of  the  Northwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States.    The  expedition 
started  from  St.  Louis  and  returned  to  that 
place  more  than  two  years  later,  and  both  the 
leaders  were  afterward  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  the  early  history  of  Missouri.  These 
two  explorers  "were  the  first  men  to  cross 
the  continent  in  our  zone,  the  truly  golden 
zone.   A  dozen  years  before  them  Mackenzie 
had  crossed  in  British  dominions  far  north, 
but  settlements  are  even  now  sparse  in  that 
parallel.    Still  earlier  had  Mexicans  traversed 
the  narrowing  continent  from  the  gulf  to  the 
Pacific,  but  seemed  to  find  little  worth  dis- 
covery.   It  was  otherwise  in  the  zone  pene- 
trated by  Lewis  and  Clark.    There  develop- 
ment began  at  once  and  is  now  nowhere  sur- 
passed.   Along  their  route,  ten  States,  with 
a  census  in  1890  of  eight  and  a  half  millions, 
have  arisen  in  the  wilderness.     .     .     .    The 
credit  of  our  great  Western  discovery  is  due 
to  JeflFerson,  though  he  never  crossed  the  Al- 
leg^anies.  When  Columbus  saw  the  Orinoco 
rushing   into   the   ocean   with    irrepressible 
power  and  volume,  he  knew  that  he  had  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  a  continental  river. 
So  Jefferson,  ascertaining  that  the  Missouri, 
though  called  a  branch,  at  once  changed  the 
color  and  character  of  the  Mississippi,  felt 
sure  that  whoever  followed  it  would  reach 
the   innermost    recesses     of    our    America. 
Learning  afterward  that  Captain  Gray  had 
pushed  into  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  only 
after  nine  days'  breasting  its  outward  cur- 
rent, he  deemed  that  river  a  worthy  counter- 
part of  the  Missouri,  and  was  convinced  that 
their  head  waters  could  not  be  far  apart   in 
longitude.     Inaugurated  in   1801,  before  his 
first  presidential  term  was  half  over,  he  had 
obtained,  as  a  sort  of  secret  service  fund,  the 
small  sum  which  sufficed  to  fit  out  the  expe- 
dition.   He  had  also  selected  Lewis,  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  for  its  head,  and  put  him  in  a 
course  of  special  training.     But  the  actual 


voyage  up  the  Missouri  was  not  begun  till 
the  middle  of  May,  1804.  Forty-five  persons 
in  three  boats  composed  the  party.  .  .  .  Aft- 
er 171  days  the  year's  advance  ended  with 
October,  for  the  river  was  ready  to  freeze. 
The  distance  up  stream  they  reckoned  at 
1,600  miles,  or  little  more  than  nine  miles  a 
day,  a  journey  now  made  by  a  railroad  in 
forty-four  hours.  .  .  .  Winter  quarters 
were  thirty  miles  above  the  Bismarck  of  our 
day.  Here  they  were  frozen  in  about  five 
months.  The  huts  they  built  and  abundant 
fuel  kept  them  warm.  Thanks  to  their  hun- 
ters and  Indian  traffic,  food  was  seldom 
scarce.  Officials  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany (who  had  a  post  within  a  week's  jour- 
ney) and  many  inquisitive  natives  paid  them 
visits.  From  all  these  it  was  their  tireless 
endeavor  to  learn  everything  possible  con- 
cerning the  great  unknown  of  the  river  be- 
yond. Scarcely  one  could  tell  about  distant 
places  from  personal  observation,  but  some 
second-hand  reports  were  afterward  proved 
strangely  accurate,  even  as  to  the  Great  Falls, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  thousand  miles 
away.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  they 
learned  that  the  wife  of  Chaboneau,  whom 
they  had  taken  as  a  local  interpreter,  was  a 
captive,  whose  birth  had  been  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  She,  named  the  Bird-woman, 
was  the  only  person  discoverable  after  a  win- 
ter's search  who  could  by  possibility  serve 
them  as  interpreter  and  guide  among  the  un- 
known tongues  and  labyrinthine  fastnesses 
which  they  must  encounter.  Early  in  April, 
1805,  the  explorers,  now  numbering  thirty- 
two,  again  began  to  urge  their  boats  up  the 
river,  for  their  last  year's  labor  had  brought 
them  no  more  than  half  way  to  their  first  ob- 
jective point,  its  source.  No  more  Indian 
purveyors  or  pilots ;  their  own  rifles  were  the 
sole  reliance  for  food.  Many  a  wigwam,  but 
no  Indian,  was  espied  for  four  months  and 
four  days  after  they  left  their  winter  camp. 
It  was  through  the  great  Lone  Land  that 
they  groped  their  dark  and  perilous  way.  In 
twenty  days  after  the  spring  start  they  arrived 
at  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  thirty  more  they 
first  sighted  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Making 
the  portage  at  the  Great  Falls  cost  them  a 
month  of  vexatious  delay.  Rowing  on  another 
month  brought  them,  on  August  12th,  to  a 
point  where  one  of  the  men  stood  with  one 
foot  one  each  side  of  the  rivulet,  and  ^thanked 
God  that  he  had  lived   to   bestride  the  Mis- 
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souri,  heretofore  deemed  endless.'  They 
dragged  their  canoes,  however,  up  the  rivu- 
let for  five  days  longer.  It  was  460  days  since 
they  left  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  their 
mileage  on  its  waters  had  been  3,096  miles. 
A  mile  further  they  stood  on  the  great  di- 
vide, and  drank  of  springs  which  sent  their 
water  to  the  Pacific.  But  meantime  they  had 
been  ready  to  starve  in  the  mountains.  Their 
hunters  were  of  the  best,  but  they  found  no 
game ;  buffaloes  had  gone  down  into  the  low- 
lands, the  birds  of  heaven  had  fled,  and 
edible  roots  were  mostly  unknown  to  them. 
For  more  than  four  months  they  had  looked, 
and  lo!  there  was  no  man.  It  was  not  till 
August  13th  that,  surprising  a  squaw  so  en- 
cumbered with  papooses  that  she  could  not 
escape,  and  winning  her  heart  by  the  gift  of 
a  looking-glass  and  painting  her  cheeks,  they 
formed  friendship  with  her  nation,  one  of 
whose  chiefs  proved  to  be  a  brother  of  their 
Bird-woman.  Horses  were  about  all  they 
could  obtain  of  these  natives,  streams  were 
too  full  of  rapids  to  be  navigable,  or  no  tim- 
ber fit  for  canoes  was  within  reach.  So  the 
party,  subsisting  on  horse  flesh,  and  after- 
ward on  dog  meat,  toiled  on  along  one  of  the 
worst  possible  routes.  Nor  was  it  till  the  7th 
of  October  that  they  were  able  to  embark, 
in  logs  they  had  burned  hollow,  upon  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia,  which,  after  mani- 
fold portages  and  perils,  bore  them  to  its 
mouth  and  the  goal  of  their  pilgrimage,  late 
in  November.  Its  distance  from  the  starting 
point,  according  to  their  estimate,  was  4,134 
miles.  .  .  ."  ("The  Nation,"  October  26, 
1893.)  After  passing  the  following  winter  in 
an  intrenched  camp  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Columbia,  Lewis  and  Clark  began  the  ascent 
of  that  stream  on  their  homeward  journey, 
in  March  of  1806.  In  May  they  abandoned 
their  boats  and  re-embarked  on  the  Missouri 
River,  which  they  descended,  reaching  St. 
Louis,  September  23d,  two  years  and  four 
months  from  the  time  they  set  out  from  that 
place. 

Lewis  County.— A  county  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Clark  County,  east  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois, 
south  by  Marion  and  Shelby  Counties,  and 
west  by  Knox  County;  area,  322,000  acres. 
The  county  fronts  the  Mississippi  River  for 
twenty-five  miles,  along  which  is  a  wide,  rich 


alluvial  bottom,  with  deep  soil  and  capable 
of  producing  great  crops.  Back  from  the 
river  bottoms  the  surface  of  the  county  is 
diversified,  rising  from  level  and  undulating 
prairies  to  gentle  hills.  The  county  is  well 
watered  and  drained.  The  chief  streams  are 
the  Wyaconda  and  its  tributaries.  Sugar 
Creek  in  the  northeast ;  North  Fabius  and 
Middle  Fabius  in  the  central  part;  Grassy, 
Troublesome  and  South  Fabius  in  the  south- 
west, and  Durgan's  Creek  in  the  southeast. 
The  county  has  a  general  incline  toward  the 
southeast,  in  which  direction  all  the  streams 
flow,  joining  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Along  the  streams  are  occasional  tracts  of 
bottom  land,  back  of  which  the  country 
breaks  into  fine  rolling  prairie,  the  soil  of 
which  in  places  is  light.  Fruits  of  all  kinds 
adapted  to  the  climate  grow  well  on  the  river 
bluffs  and  the  uplands.  About  85  per  cent 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  remain- 
der in  timber,  consisting  of  oak,  hard  maple, 
hickory,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  sycamore,  hack- 
berry,  sassafras  and  cherry.  The  general 
average  yield  of  the  leading  crops  to  the  acre 
are  corn,  32  bushels ;  wheat,  15  bushels ;  oats, 
30  bushels;  potatoes,  100  bushels;  timothy 
hay,  I  1-2  tons ;  clover  hay,  3  tons.  All  the 
different  kinds  of  vegetables  grow  abun- 
dantly. There  are  some  indications  of  coal 
in  the  central  part  of  the  county.  Plenty  of 
limestone  suitable  for  lime  and  for  building 
purposes  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  1898,  the  exports 
of  surplus  products  from  the  county  were: 
Cattle,  7,222  head ;  hogs,  52,970  head ;  sheep, 
7,016  head;  horses  and  mules,  960  head; 
wheat,  15,825  bushels;  oats,  13,132  bushels; 
corn,  126,912  bushels ;  hay,  3,664,200  pounds ; 
flour,  1,029,200  pounds;  ship  stuff,  431,000 
pounds ;  lumber,  5,023400  feet ;  walnut  logs, 
72,000  feet;  cross-ties,  2,270;  cooperage,  10 
cars ;  coal,  23  tons ;  poultry,  948,275  pounds ; 
eggs,  305,140  dozen;  butter,  66,728  pounds; 
cheese,  7,070  pounds ;  game  and  fish,  32,320 
pounds;  tallow,  10,715  pounds;  hides  and 
pelts,  38494  pounds;  fresh  fruit,  15,927 
pounds;  vegetables,  1,360,550  pounds;  furs, 
3,951  pounds;  feathers,  4,960  pounds;  milk, 
12,387  gallons.  Other  articles  exported 
from  the  county  are  corn  meal,  clover  seed, 
cord  wood,  stone,  ice,  wool,  dressed  meat, 
lard,  strawberries,  molasses  and  nuts.  Up 
to  1804  the  Sac  Indians  occupied  the  terri- 
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tory  now  Lewis  County,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  annually  visited  it.  About  two 
miles  below  Canton  are  a  number  of  Indian 
mounds;  there  are  also  a  number  of  Indian 
earthworks  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  called 
Indian  Grove  Lake,  and  on  the  Wyaconda. 
In  a  mound  near  Canton,  in  1843,  a  skeleton 
measuring  eight  feet  in  length  was  found. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury a  Frenchman  named  Lesseur  built  a  hut 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  La  Grange,  and 
commenced  trading  with  the  Indians.  He 
was  the  first  known  white  settler  to  make  a 
home  for  himself  in  the  territory  now  Lewis 
County.  Lesseur  was  only  a  temporary  resi- 
dent and  occupied  his  hut  only  during  the  fall 
and  summer  months.  According  to  the  most 
reliable  tradition  and  record,  the  first  one  to 
become  a  permanent  resident  and  to  cultivate 
the  soil  was  John  Bozarth,  a  native  of  Gray- 
son County,  Kentucky,  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1819,  settled  near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  La  Grange,  and  broke  twenty  acres  of 
land,  which  he  planted  with  corn.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky and  removed  his  family  and  slaves,  in 
all  eighteen  people,  to  his  new  home.  He 
built  the  first  log  cabin  in  what  is  now  Lewis 
County.  It  was  a  roughly  constructed  affair, 
containing  only  one  room,  no  chimney,  a 
hole  in  the  roof  allowing  the  smoke  from  the 
hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  room  to  escape. 
For  the  first  year,  and  until  the  cabin  was  en- 
larged, all  the  members  of  the  family  occu- 
pied this  one  room.  Their  food  was  princi- 
pally boiled  corn  and  honey,  fish  and  game. 
Com  was  prepared  for  bread  by  pounding  it 
in  a  mortar,  and  clothes  were  made  of 
"home-tanned"  buckskin.  John  Bozarth  en- 
tered land  on  April  20,  1819,  and  the  same 
day  Isaac  Norris  and  Robert  M.  Easton  en- 
tered land  in  what  is  now  Union  Township. 
On  the  next  day,  April,  21,  William  Prit ch- 
ard filed  his  claim  to  land  in  what  is  now 
Canton  Township,  and  three  days  later  Rob-^ 
ert  Jones  entered  land  in  what  is  now  the 
upper  part  of  Union  Township,  and  Aaron 
T.  Crane  entered  land  in  what  is  now  Canton 
Township,  settling  near  Pritchard.  No  other 
entry  of  land  was  made  until  June  2,  1819, 
when  Llewellyn  Brown  filed  on  land  near 
Bozarth.  In  a  few  years  other  settlers  lo- 
cated near  the  Mississsippi,  and  along  the 
Wyaconda  bottoms.     The    richness  of    the 


country  became  known  and  a  healthy  immi- 
gration started,  and  in  ten  years  after  the 
first  settlement  was  made  there  were  more 
than  one  thousand  people  in  the  territory, 
now  Lewis  County.  The  Indians  were  a  lit- 
tle troublesome  at  times,  especially  about  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  War.  In 
this  war  many  of  the  early  settlers  took  part, 
and  the  usual  precautions  were  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  residents,  especially  the  women  and 
children.  The  first  town  was  laid  out  in  the 
territory,  now  Lewis  County,  in  1820-1,  and 
was  called  Waconda  (Wyaconda).  This 
town  was  described  by  Dr.  Beck  in  his  "Ga- 
zetteer," published  in  1826.  There  was  lo- 
cated the  first  mill  in  this  region,  run  by  John 
McKinney,  and  the  place  was  also  known 
as  McKinney's  Mill.  The  town  was  washed 
away  by  the  river  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century' ago.  Lewis  County  was  organized 
by  legislative  act  approved  January  2,  1833, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition, 
and  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 
from  1807  to  i8og.  The  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  permanent  seat  of  justice 
were  William  Blakely,  William  F.  Foreman 
and  Joshua  Feazel.  Later  Stephen  Cleaver 
was  appointed  one  of  the  county  seat  com- 
missioners. They  selected  a  tract  of  sixty 
acres  now  part  of  the  site  of  Monticello.  This 
tract  was  donated  to  the  county  by  Andrew 
P.  Williams,  and  was  described  as  the  west 
one-half  of  the  east  quarter  of  Section  6, 
Township  61,  Range  7.  September  29,  1833, 
the  commissioners  made  their  report  to  the 
county  court  and  the  same  was  approved.  A 
year  later  the  land  was  surveyed  under  the 
supervision  of  Silas  Reddish,  who  had  been 
appointed  commissioner  of  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice, and  was  named  Monticello  after  the 
country  residence  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Later  town  lots  were  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  county  building  fund.  In  June,  1834,  a 
temporary  courthouse  was  completed,  and 
soon  after  it  was  replaced  by  a  brick  struc- 
ture, which  served  the  county  until  1875, 
when  the  present  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $10,175.  I^  1873  ^  poor  farm  was 
established.  The  first  County  Court  of  Lewis 
County  met  at  the  house  of  John  Bozarth,  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  site  of  La 
Grange,  on  Wednesday,  June  5,  1833.  Greg- 
ory F.  Hawkins  and  John  Taylor,  two  of  the 
three  judges,  were  present.     Robert  Taylor 
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was  the  first  clerk,  and  Chilton  B.  Tate  the 
first  sheriff,  and  both  were  in  attendance  and 
presented  their  credentials.  The  absent 
judge,  Alexander  McMorrow,  forwarded  his 
resignation  to  the  court,  and  James  A.  Rich- 
ardson was  appointed  his  successor.  The 
third  term  of  the  county  court  met  at  the 
house  of  Morton  Bourne;  the  fourth  term 
was  held  at  the  house  of  U.  S.  Gregory,  at 
Canton;  the  fifth  at  the  house  of  Joseph 
Trotter,  at  Canton,  and  the  sixth  meeting, 
held  on  June  2,  1834,  was  in  the  new  court- 
house in  the  town  of  Monticello.  The  first 
Circuit  Court  for  Lewis  County  was  directed 
to  meet  July  14,  1833,  at  the  house  of  John 
Bozarth.  Judge  Priestly  H.  McBride  failing 
to  appear,  on  July  17th,  the  sheriff  declared 
the  court  postponed.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  court  was  held  October  14,  1833,  at  the 
house  of  U.  S.  Gregory,  in  Canton,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Honorable  Priestly  H.  Mc- 
Bride. The  first  lawyers  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  before  the  courts  of  the  county  were 
Thomas  L.  Anderson,  Uriel  Wright  and 
Stephen  W.  B.  Carnegy — all  of  whom  years 
later  became  noted  in  public  life.  The  sec- 
ond session  of  the  circuit  court  was  held 
June  10,  1834,  in  the  courthouse  at  Monti- 
cello.  Since  1897  alternate  sessions  of  the 
circuit  court  are  held  at  Canton.  In  1832  the 
first  church  organization  of  Lewis  County 
was  formed  by  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  denomination  at  the  house  of  Cap- 
tain William  Pritchard,  on  Cottonwood  Prai- 
rie. The  earliest  ministers  of  the  Methodist 
Church  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dole  and  Rev.  L. 
B.  Staley.  They  held  meetings  at  Canton 
and  La  Grange  as  early  as  1835.  I"  1835  a 
Baptist  minister,  Rev.  J.  M.  Lillard,  preached 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  In  1834  the 
Dover  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Un- 
ion Township,  and  in  1840  the  Wyaconda 
Church  was  organized.  The  first  newspaper 
in  the  county  was  the  "Express/*  established 
at  Canton  in  1843.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  county  suffered  from  the  raids  of  npraud- 
ing  parties  and  some  property  was  de^royed. 
Like  many  other  counties  in  the '  State, 
Lewis  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in 
those  trying  times.  Some  good  citizens  lost 
their  lives,  but  all  in  all,  the  county  fared 
better  than  some  neighboring  counties.  Re- 
covery from  the  effects  of  the  war  was  rapid. 
Lewis  County  is  divided  into  eight  townships, 
named,     respectively,     Canton,     Dickerson, 


Highland,  La  Belle,  Lyon,  Reddish,  Salem 
and  Union.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real 
estate  and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1898 
was  $3,145,840;  estimated  full  value,  $8,000,- 
000;  assessed  value  of  personal  property, 
including  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,578,105;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $2,080,000;  assessed  value 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  $432,979.35. 
There  are  45.45  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwest- 
ern running  near  the  Mississippi  River  in  the 
eastern  part,  and  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City  & 
Eastern  passing  from  the  center  of  the  west- 
ern border  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
east  of  the  center  of  the  southern  boundary 
line.  The  number  of  public  schools  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  93;  teachers  employed, 
105;  pupils,  5,122;  permanent  school  fund, 
$24,898.62.  The  population  in  1900  was 
16,724. 

Le  wist  on. — ^An  incorporated  town  in 
Lewis  County,  on  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City 
&  Eastern  Railroad,  six  and  a  half  miles 
from  Monticello,  and  twenty-six  miles  from 
Quincy,  Illinois.  It  was  founded  in  1870.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  graded  school,  two 
banks,  a  creamery,  flouring  mill,  opera  hall, 
two  hotels,  a  newspaper,  the  "Journal,"  and 
about  twenty  other  business  places.  Popu- 
lation, 1899  (estimated),  500. 

Liewiston» — See  "Burlington  Junction." 

Lewlston. — ^A  town  founded  in  Mont- 
gomery County  in  1825.  It  became  the 
county  seat  of  that  county  in  1826,  and  re- 
mained such  until  1834,  when  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice was  removed  to  Danville.  All  trace  of 
the  old  town  of  Lewiston  (which  was  named 
in  honor  of  Colonel  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition)  has  long  since 
disappeared.  Lewiston  was  only  a  short  dis- 
tance west  of  the  present  town  of  High  Hill, 
which  is  the  historic  successor  of  the  old 
town. 

Lexington. — ^The  county  seat  of  Lafay- 
ette County.  It  is  situated  upon  high  and 
broken  ground,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  and  upon  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, and  the  Jefferson  City,  Boonville  & 
Lexington  Railways,  244  miles  west  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Santa  Fe  Railroad  touches  the 
opposite  shore,  and  connects  with  the  Wa- 
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bash  Railway  four  miles  inland.  The  older 
portions  of  the  city  yet  retain  the  bus- 
iness houses  and  residences  belonging  to 
the  days  of  river  trade,  and  present 
a  quaint  appearance.  The  newer  portions 
contain  handsome  modern  business  and 
residence  edifices.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  by  an  adequate  plant ;  direct  pres- 
sure is  utilized  by  a  volunteer  fire  company 
in  case  of  fire.  A  private  company  supplies 
electric  light  for  the  streets  and  private  pur- 
poses. A  local  and  county  telephone  system 
is  maintained,  with  long-distance  connection. 
The  courthouse  is  a  massive  brick  edifice, 
and  adjoining  is  a  large  brick  building  for  the 
offices  of  the  clerk  and  other  officers.  The 
educational  institutions  are  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  have  given  the  city  high  reputa- 
tion. Private  schools  are  the  Baptist  Female 
College,  the  Central  Female  College,  the 
Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Seminary  (tempo- 
rarily closed),  and  the  Wentworth  Military 
Academy.  The  public  school  system  includes 
a  beautiful  High  School  Building,  of  brick, 
with  stone  trimmings,  two  stories  and  full 
basement,  with  a  handsome  stone  arched  en- 
trance, surmounted  with  a  circular  tower, 
erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  four 
ward  schools,  one  of  which  is  for  colored  pu- 
pils. The  aggregate  value  of  school  prop- 
erty is  $50,000.  There  are  eighteen  teachers 
employed;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is 
1,000.  The  library  contains  3,000  volumes. 
The  bonded  indebtedness  is  $17,000.  All  the 
principal  religious  bodies  have  spacious 
houses  of  worship.  Of  these,  the  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  Churches  are  new  and 
modern  edifices;  others  are  of  many  years' 
standing.  The  fraternal  societies  are  repre- 
sented numerously.  Newspapers  are  the 
"Intelligencer,"  daily  and  weekly,  and  the 
**News/'  both  Democratic.  There  are  four 
private  banks,  with  capital  of  $50,000  to  $75,- 
000  each,  and  a  first-class  building  and  loan 
association.  The  industries  include  two  steam 
flourmills,  a  furniture  factory,  two  large 
cigar  factories  and  an  ice  plant  and  brewery. 
Coal  mines  in  the  suburbs  produce  a  stand- 
ard quality  of  bituminous  coal,  and  brick 
yards  ship  largely  of  their  product ;  these  two 
industries  employ  about  one  thousand  men. 
In  1900  the  population  was  4,190.  The  city 
was  named  for  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  im- 
migrants from  that  State.  It  was  platted 
April  22,  1822,  by  James  Rounds,  John  Dus- 


tin  and  James  Lillard,  and  it  was  located  near 
the  site  of  the  present  freight  depot  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  In  1836  George 
Houx,  James  H.  Graham,  William  Spratt  and 
James  Aull,  as  trustees  for  a  company  of  cit- 
izens, laid  out  an  addition  reaching  to  the 
river;  this  was  followed  with  other  additions 
by  these  and  other  parties,  and  such  additions 
substantially  comprise  the  present  city.  In 
1845  the  two  towns,  old  and  new,  were  in- 
corporated as  one  city  under  a  special  char- 
ter, which  was  operative  until  March  10, 
1870,  when  an  amendatory  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  passed,  which  was  practically 
a  new  charter. 

Iiexington,  Battle  of.  — ^After  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  Creek,  August  10,  1861,  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price,  of  the  Confederate  side, 
started  northward,  his  objective  point  plainly 
being  Lexington,  at  that  time  the  largest  and 
most  important  town  on  the  Missouri  River 
between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph.  There 
was  a  small  Union  garrison  in  the  place, 
which  was  reinforced  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing Price's  northward  march,  until  it  con- 
sisted of  the  Thirty-third  Illinois — the  Irish 
Brigade — under  Colonel  J.  A.  Mulligan ;  the 
First  Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Colonel  J.  M. 
Marshall;  the  Thirteenth  Missouri,  under 
Colonel  Peabody,  and  a  body  of  Home 
Guards,  under  Colonel  White — altogether, 
2,640  men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Mul- 
ligan. The  center  of  the  position  was  the 
Masonic  College,  a  large  brick  building  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  northeast  of  the  town,  over- 
looking the  Missouri  River,  around  which 
defensive  works  had  been  thrown  up,  with  a 
broad,  deep  ditch  and  pits  beyond  for  ob- 
structing the  advance  of  an  enemy.  The 
garrison  had  six  small  brass  cannon  and  tw5 
howitzers,  the  howitzers  being  useless  for 
want  of  shells.  On  the  12th  of  September 
the  advance  of  Price's  army  made  its  appear- 
ance, driving  in  the  Union  pickets  and  open- 
ing fire  upon  the  college  with  Bledsoe's  Bat- 
tery, which,  in  the  absence  of  the  commander, 
who  had  been  wounded  a  short  time  before 
at  Drywood,  was  in  charge  of  Captain  Em- 
met McDonald,  and  Parsons'  Battery, 
under  Captain  Guibor.  The  firing  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides  throughout  the  day  without 
any  considerable  effect,  and  at  night  the  as- 
sailants withdrew  to  the  fair  grounds  to 
await  the  arrival  of  their  wagon  train  and  re- 
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inforcements.  Two  days  before,  on  the  loth, 
Mulligan  had  sent  a  messenger,  Lieutenant 
Rains,  to  General  Fremont,  at  St,  Louis,  an- 
nouncing the  approach  of  Price's  army  and 
asking  for  reinforcements,  but  the  steamboat 
"Sunshine/'  with  Lieutenant  Rains  on  board, 
was  captured  by  Price's  men  forty  miles  be- 
low Lexington,  and  the  message  never 
reached  its  destination.  For  six  days  after 
the  cannonade  on  the  12th  the  assailants  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  investment  of  the 
place,  and  the  garrison  improved  the  time  in 
strengthening  the  defenses ;  but,  on  the  i8th, 
General  Price,  who  had  arrived  with  his 
whole  force — estimated  at  15,000  men — set 
vigorously  about  the  task  of  bringing  the 
garrison  to  terms.  It  was  isolated  from  the 
town,  which  deprived  it  of  its  supply  of  water 
from  that  source,  a  steamboat  laden  with 
stores  was  seized,  and  the  handsome  resi- 
dence of  Colonel  Thomas  B.  Wallace  which 
commanded  the  Union  position,  was  occu- 
pied. General  Price  then  sent  to  Colonel 
Mulligan  a  peremptory  demand  for  sur- 
render, and  received  the  reply :  "If  you  want 
us  you  must  take  us."  The  attack  then  be- 
gan in  earnest,  the  garrison  making  a  heroic 
defense  for  two  days  and  keeping  the  assail- 
ants out  of  the  works  until  the  20th,  when  the 
Confederates,  finding  a  large  quantity  of 
hemp  bales  in  McGrew  Brothers*  factory, 
conceived  the  device  of  a  movable  line  of 
breastworks,  from  which  they  might  more 
safely  and  effectually  conduct  their  attack. 
The  hemp  bales  were  brought  out,  soaked  in 
the  river  to  prevent  them  from  being  fired  by 
the  shots  of  the  garrison,  and  placed  two  tier 
deep  around  the  grounds  of  the  college. 
Protected  by  this  improvised  rampart,  the  as- 
sailants poured  an  incessant  fire  on  the  gar- 
rison, pushing  it  steadily  forward  up  the  hill 
until  it  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the  line  of 
defense  around  the  college,  and  the  garrison 
found  itself  completely  hemmed  in  by  the 
constantly  contracting  line  of  fire,  from 
which  the  final  assault  might  be  looked  for 
at  any  moment.  The  assailing  force  was  too 
great  to  be  cut  through  in  a  charge,  however 
desperate;  in  the  rear  was  the  Missouri 
River,  with  no  means  of  crossing,  and  com- 
manded above  and  below  and  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  by  the  besiegers ;  and,  in  addition, 
the  garrison  was  without  water,  except  the 
limited  quantity  that  could  be  caught  from 
passing  showers,  and   the   stench  from   the 


carcasses  of  dead  horses  and  mules  had  be- 
come excessively  offensive.  Colonel  Mulli- 
gan had  held  out  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
succor,  but  it  never  came,  and  he  could  not 
expect  that  his  men,  exhausted  by  an  attack 
which  had  lasted  without  cessation  for  fifty- 
two  hours,  could  longer  stand  the  strain.  The 
situation  was  hopeless ;  and,  therefore,  on  the 
afternoon  of*  the  20th,  a  white  flag  was  raised 
by  Major  Becker,  of  the  Home  Guards,  in 
token  of  surrender,  and  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton was  over.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side 
was  forty  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
wounded,  and  on  the  Confederate  side 
twenty  killed  and  seventy-five  wounded. 
Colonel  Mulligan,  commander  of  the 
garrison,  was  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
and  leg;  Colonel  Marshall,  of  the  First  Illi- 
nois, was  wounded  in  the  breast,  and  Colonel 
White,  of  the  Home  Guards,  was  among  the 
killed.  The  captors  secured  3,000  prisoners, 
six  cannons,  two  mortars,  over  3,000  mus- 
kets, 750  horses,  with  wagons  and  commis- 
sary stores  valued  at  $100,000. 

Leyba,   Don  Ferdinand   de.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  came 
to   St.  Louis   by  appointment  of   Governor 
Bernardo  Galvez,  June  17,  1778.     Nothing 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  old  records  concern- 
ing his  earlier  life,  but  it  is  certain  that  his 
education  and  experience  had  not  fitted  him 
to  exercise  wisely  the  functions  of  Governor 
of  a  new  colony.    Lacking  in  tact  and  judg- 
ment of  men  and  affairs,  he  aroused  antag- 
onisms, and  became  exceedingly  unpopular 
personally.    He  was  charged  by  some  of  his 
contemporaries  with  being  intemperate  in  his 
habits,  and  weak  and  vascillating  in  the  ad- 
ministration of   the    government,  and  while 
much  of  the  criticism  of  that  period  seems  to 
have  been  harsh  and  undeserved,  it  is  certain 
that  he  left  upon  the  community  a  less  pleas- 
ing impress  than  any  other  man  who  held  the 
office  of    Lieutenant   Governor    under    the 
Spanish  administration.     He  died  in   oflfice, 
June  27,  1780,  and  was  buried  in  the  village 
churchyard  on  the  following  day. 

Liberal.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Barton  County,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railways,  eighteen  miles  northwest  of  La- 
mar, the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school, 
a   Methodist    Church,  two    newspapers,  the 
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"Independent"  and  the  "Enterprise,"  both 
independent;  Liberal  Lodge,  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons;  two  banks,  the  Ex- 
change Bank  and  the  Bank  of  Liberal ;  and  a 
steam  cornmiU.  It  was  platted  by  M.  N. 
.Wills,  and  incorporated  November  7,  1881 ; 
the  latter  act  was  irregular,  and  reincorpora- 
tion was  effected  March  3,  1884.  It  was 
founded  by  a  community  holding  to  entire 
independence  of  the  Christian  religion,  set- 
ting up  as  a  standard  of  morality  the  maxim : 
**Be  True  to  Thyself."  The  community  es- 
tablished, at  a  cost  of  nearly  $6,000,  a  num- 
ber of  neat  frame  buildings,  in  which  are 
maintained  a  Liberal  Normal  School  and 
Business  Institute,  a  Sunday  school,  the 
Ladies'  Progressive  Lyceum,  and  other  liter- 
ary clubs.  In  1899  the  population  was  900. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  extensive  mines 
of  excellent  coal,  and  quarries  of  black 
sandstone  of  superior  quality  which  is  much 
used  in  the  large  cities  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses in  public  and  office  buildings. 

Liberty.— The  county  seat  of  Clay  Coun- 
ty, fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Kansas  City, 
and  three  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Its  railways  are  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  the  Kansas  City 
branch  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph;  the 
tracks  of  the  latter  road  are  also  used  by  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway.  It  is 
an  important  educational  center,  and  is  the 
seat  of  William  Jewell  College  and  of  Liberty 
Ladies'  College,  both  of  which  are  noted  un- 
der their  respective  titles  in  this  work.  Public 
schools  are  liberally  maintained,  being  in  no 
wise  disparaged  to  favor  the  coUegiate  in- 
stitutions. The  buildings  for  white  pupils  arc 
two  substantial  structures  which  cost  about 
$20,000,  and  include  a  high  school  building 
erected  in  1896.  Ample  provision  is  made  for 
the  instruction  of  colored  children,  taught  by 
teachers  of  their  own  race.  The  schools  num- 
bered in  1900,  681  pupils,  of  whom  112  were 
in  the  high  school;   15  teachers  were  em- 
ployed; and  the  annual  expense  was$9,40i.75. 
There  are  well  supported  churches  of  the  Bap- 
tist, Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal    South, 
Old-School  Presbyterian  South,  and  Catho- 
lic denominations,  and  churches  are  main- 
tained by  colored  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
An  Episcopal  house  of  worship  has  not  been 
occupied  for  some  years.    The  Masons  main- 
tain a  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  and 


the  Odd  Fellows  a  lodge  and  encampment. 
There  are  three  weekly  newspapers,  all  Dem- 
ocratic. The  "Tribune"  was  founded  in  1846 
by  Robert  H.  Miller,  who  conducted  it  until 
1885 ;  during  all  that  period  it  failed  of  but 
one  issue,  in  1861.  In  1885  it  was  purchased 
by  Honorable  John  Dougherty,  who  disposed 
of  it  soon  afterward.  The  other  papers  are 
the  "Advance,"  founded  in  1875,  and  the 
"Herald,"  founded  in  1895.  The  banks  are 
as  follows :  The  Liberty  Savings  Association, 
the  oldest  banking  house  in  the  county,  was 
established  in  1865,  with  Thomas  McCarty 
as  president;  its  capital  is  $50,000,  and  its 
resources  are  $157,671 ;  W.  F.  Gordon  is 
president,  and  D.  Gittings  is  cashier.  The 
Commercial  Savings  Bank  of  Liberty  was  or- 
ganized October  4,  1866,  with  A.  J.  Calhoun 
as  president  and  David  Roberts  as  cashier. 
It  became  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Liberty, 
and  it  was  rechartered  May  23,  1896.  The 
capital  is  $75,000;  James  M.  Sandusky 
is  president,  and  L.  B.  Dougherty  is  cashier. 
The  First  National  Bank  of  Liberty,  the 
only  national  bank  in  Clay  County,  was  char- 
tered in  1887,  with  Daniel  Hughes  as  first 
president.  John  S.  Major  became  president 
in  1897.  Its  capital  is  $50,000,  its  issue  is 
$12,500,  and  its  resources  are  $252,000. 

The  city  contains  one  steam  flouring  mill, 
two  large  hotels  and  numerous  large  stores. 
South  of  the  city  is  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home 
of  Missouri,  noted  under  its  title.  In  1900 
the  population  of  Liberty  was  2,407. 
The  first  settler  on  the  site  of 
Liberty  was  John  Owens,  who  built 
a  house  where  is  now  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Water  and  Mill  Streets.  His  place  was 
a  tavern,  and  there  the-  first  court  sessions 
were  held.  (See  "Clay  County.")  The  site  was 
selected  as  a  county  seat  in  1822,  and  John 
Owens  and  Charles  McGee  each  donated 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  for  public  uses.  July 
4  of  the  same  year  the  first  lots  were  sold. 
The  same  year  the  first  store  was  opened  by 
William  L.  Smith,  at  his  residence.  Leonard 
Searcy  opened  a  licensed  tavern  in  1826,  and 
conducted  it  for  several  years.  Laban  Gar- 
rett engaged  in  a  similar  business  in  1827,  and 
John  Chauncey  in  1832.  Until  1826  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  houses 
in  the  place,  and  all  but  one  were  of  logs. 
May  4,  1829,  the  town  of  Liberty  was  in- 
corporated, with  Lewis  Scott,  John  R.  Peters, 
Eli  Casey,  Samuel  Ringo  and  John  Baxter  as 
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the  first  board  of  trustees.  In  1837  the  town 
contained  fourteen  stores,  and  the  *Tar 
West"  newspaper  had  been  established. 
About  1850  Michael  Arthur,  E.  M.  Samuel 
and  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan  organized  an 
insurance  company  which  existed  for  several 
years.  In  1828  the  building  of  the  first  court- 
house was  begun;  some  of  the  lower  rooms 
were  occupied  in  1831,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  1833.  The  building  was  of  brick, 
two  stories  high.  Judge  George  Burnett  was 
the  architect.  The  building  burned  down  in 
1857,  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  edifice, 
costing  $41,000.  The  jail,  yet  standing  in 
part,  was  built  in  1833;  it  was  built  by  Solo- 
mon Fry,  at  a  cost  of  $600.  Almost  from  its 
founding  Liberty  was  a  social  and  educational 
center.  In  1827  the  military  post  of  Fort 
Leavenworth  was  established.  Liberty  was 
for  many  years  the  nearest  town  to  the  fort, 
and  to  it  came  army  officers,  many  of  whom 
in  later  years  held  high  rank  and  performed 
deeds  which  added  lustre  to  American  his- 
tory; their  wives  and  daughters  also  came 
shopping,  or  to  take  part  in  social  affairs,  and 
their  children  for  education.  These  condi- 
tions produced  a  charming  and  cultured  so- 
ciety, and  served  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
ambition  and  public  spirit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place.  The  early  schools  were  main- 
tained by  private  subscription.  At  an  early 
day  excellent  academical  instruction  was  pro- 
vided, and  Liberty  was  recognized  as  a  leader 
in  educational  concerns.  As  early  as  1828 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Peters  opened  a  high  school 
for  gfirls,  continuing  it  until  1838.  In  that 
year  a  brick  seminary  building  was  erected 
by  the  people,  Colonel  Shubael  Allen  and 
Andrew  Robertson  being  among  the  con- 
tributors. James  Love,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  wife  Lucy,  successfully  conducted  Clay 
Seminary  for  several  years,  beginning  in 
1854.  A  female  college  was  opened  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Baptists  in  1854,  and 
was  conducted  for  five  years  by  J.  T.  Davis, 
who  was  succeeded  by  J.  B.  Toombs.  In  1864 
it  was  consolidated  with  Clay  Seminary  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  B.  R.  Vine- 
yard, whose  successors  in  turn  were  X.  X. 
Buckner,  the  Rev.  A.  Machet  and  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Jones.  A  deeply  religious  sentiment 
pervaded  the  early  settlers,  and  churches 
were  soon  established ;  of  some  of  these  there 
is  now  little  authentic  record.  The  first 
church   organized   in   Liberty  was  the  first 


Baptist  Church  (Primitive),  September  17, 
1828.  At  the  organizing  meeting  Elder  B. 
W.  Riley  was  moderator,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hill  was  clerk.  Services  were  at  first  held  at 
the  houses  of  John  Peters  and  other  members 
and  then  in  the  courthouse,  until  1831,  when, 
the  "Stone  Church"  was  built.  Elders  John 
Edwards  and  Henry  Hill  supplied  the  pulpit. 
In  1870  the  building  was  sold,  and  the  con- 
gregation built  another,  six  miles  northeast  of 
Liberty.  The  latter  was  sold  recently  and  the 
church  has  become  extinct.  The  Second  Bap- 
tist Church  was  organized  May  19,  1843,  ^y 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Williams,  with  thirteen  mem* 
bers  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Rush 
Creek  and  Mount  Pleasant  Churches  on  ac- 
count of  their  adherence  to  mission  views. 
Services  were  held  in  the  old  Seminary  and 
in  the  courthouse  until  about  1850,  when  a 
brick  house  of  worship  was  finished.  The 
building  was  destroyed  by  a  wind  storm  in 
1882,  and  the  following  year  the  present  edi- 
fice was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

What  is  now  the  Old-School  Presby- 
terian Church,  South,  had  its  begin- 
ning August  29,  1829,  in  the  open 
air,  in  what  was  then  a  grove  on 
ground  now  within  the  city  limits,  west  of 
the  courthouse.  The  Rev.  Hiram  Chamber- 
lain presided  and  was  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
N.  B.  Dodge,  of  Harmony  Mission.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  preached,  a  covenant  was  drawn, 
and  Robert  ElHott,  James  McWilliams  and 
William  Modrell  were  chosen  elders.  August 
30  the  Lord's  Supper  was  first  commemo- 
rated. Meetings  were  held  irregularly  until 
March,  1834,  when  the  Rev.  John  L.  Yantis, 
of  Kentucky,  became  the  first  stated  supply. 
During  the  early  years  services  were  held 
in  private  houses,  and  afterward  in  the  court- 
house. In  1852  a  brick  building  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice,  and  was 
dedicated  by  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Rice.  The  build- 
ing now  in  use  was  built  in  1888,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500. 

The  Christian  Church  in  Liberty  dates 
from  1837,  when  two  small  bodies  were 
formed.  One  was  called  the  "Church  of  God," 
and  it  numbered  thirty-five  members.  The 
congregations  were  united  in  May,  1839,  and 
formed  the  Christian  Church  of  Liberty, 
Services  were  held  in  the  courthouse  until 
1839,  when  a  brick  house  of  worship  was 
erected  at  the  foot  of  College  Hill.  In  1852  a 
larger  church  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
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$4,000;  about  1880  it  was  remodeled  at  an 
ouday  of  $5,000,  and  in  1889  an  annex  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, the  foimder  of  the  sect,  preached  in  the 
church  in  1845,  in  1852  and  in  1859.  The  first 
minister  was  A.  H.  F.  Pavne,  who  served  till 
1850. 

The  Liberty  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  attached  itself  to  the  Southern  Con- 
ference at  the  division,  was  organized  in  1840. 
About  two  years  later  a  brick  house  of  wor- 
ship was  erected,  and  in  1857  a  frame  build- 
ing was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,800,  and 
was  dedicated  in  1859,  by  Bishop  R.  A. 
Young.  In  1895  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  E.  R.  Hendrix. 

St.  James  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  or- 
ganized in  1847,  ^"d  the  present  church  edi- 
fice was  erected  the  same  year  at  a  cost  of 
$2,500,  and  was  consecrated  the  following 
year  by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  The  first  rector 
was  the  Rev.  Father  Bernard  Donnelly,  the 
pioneer  priest  of  Kansas  City,  whose  history 
is  contained  in  an  article. by  the  Rev.  Father 
Dalton  in  this  work. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Liberty 
was  a  thriving  city,  with  a  branch  of  the 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Lexington,  a  woolen  mill, 
rope  walks  and  hemp  factories,  and  a  number 
of  flourishing  business  houses.  Its  industries 
were  seriously  impaired  during  the  period  of 
civil  disturbance,  and  some  of  them  were  not 
re-established.  With  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  reopening  of  William  Jewell  College 
and  the  building  of  railways  a  new  era  of 
progress  began.  Liberty  is  a  city  of  wealth 
and  refinement  and,  while  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  a  commercial  and  financial 
sense,  its  highest  worth  and  most  enduring 
influence  are  found  in  its  splendid  educational 
institutions. 

Liberty  Arsenal.— A  United  States 
military  storehouse  on  the  Missouri  River,  in 
Qay  County,  three  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Liberty,  the  county  seat.  It  was  established 
in  1837  on  land  purchased  by  the  Federal 
government  from  Joel  Turnham,  and  the 
buildings  were  constructed  out  of  stone  quar- 
ried and  brick  made  in  the  vicinity.  December 
4»  1855,  a  Clay  County  company  numbering 
about  100  men,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Ebenezer  Price,  seized  the  arsenal,  then  un- 
der the  command  of  Luther  Leonard,  United 


States  military  storekeeper,  and  removed 
from  it  three  brass  field  pieces,  55  rifles,  67 
sabres,  100  dragoon  pistols  and  20  revolvers, 
together  with  equipments  and  ammunition. 
With  these  arms  the  captors  repaired  to  a 
pro-slavery  camp  on  the  Wakarusa  River. 
December  10  Major  William  N.  R.  Beall 
came  from  Fort  Leavenworth  with  a  com- 
pany of  the  First  United  States  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment, and  made  demand  of  leading  citizens 
of  Liberty  for  the  return  of  the  public  prop- 
erty. The  following  day  all  was  returned  to 
the  arsenal  save  about  $400  worth.  There 
were  no  proceedings  taken  against  the 
depredators.  April  20,  1861,  the  arsenal  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  about  200  secessionists, 
comprising  a  Jackson  County  company  un- 
der Captain  McMurray,  of  Independence,  and 
a  Clay  County  company  under  Colonel  Henry 
L.  Routt,  who  commanded  the  expedition. 
Being  without  resisting  force,  Storekeeper 
Nathaniel  Grant,  in  charge  of  the  arsenal, 
submitted  under  protest.  The  property  taken 
comprised  three  brass  field  pieces,  mounted; 
12  six-pounder  and  one  three-pounder  iron 
gtins,  not  mounted ;  caissons,  artillery  equip- 
ments and  ammunition;  1,180  muskets,  243 
rifles,  121  carbines,  923  pistols,  419  sabres 
and  other  small  arms;  12,700  pounds  of  pow- 
der for  cannon,  muskets  and  rifles;  400,00a 
small  arm  cartridges,  and  accoutrements  and 
equipments  for  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
property  was  distributed  among  the  secession 
companies  forming  in  Clay  and  adjoining 
counties.  Whether  this  act  had  the  sanction 
of  the  State  authorities  or  was  due  entirely  to 
the  local  excitement  is  a  controverted  points 
The  seizure  of  the  arsenal  was  nine  days 
after  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  and  was 
the  first  act  of  aggression  against  the  Federal 
authority  in  Missouri.  It  was  condemned 
by  leading  secessionists  as  premature,  in 
that  it  placed  the  Unionists  in  St.  Louis  upon 
their  guard,  and  defeated  the  capture  of  the 
more  important  arsenal  near  that  city.  The 
Liberty  arsenal  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Federal  government  until  1869,  when  it 
was  abandoned,  and  the  gfround  and  buildings 
were  sold  to  Amos  S.  Kimball.  All  that  now 
remains  is  the  building  which  was  occupied 
by  the  storekeeper,  now  used  as  a  residence 
by  a  farm  tenant. 

Liberty  Ladies' College.— A    college 
home   for   young   ladies,   at    Liberty,    Clay 
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County.  It  provides  classical,  scientific  and 
literary  courses  of  study,  both  prescribed  and 
elective.  It  is  undenominational,  but  is  con- 
trolled  by  the  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. It  includes  the  American  Mozart 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts.  The 
building  is  entirely  modern  in  construction 
and  in  equipment.  The  school  was  founded 
in  1890  by  Professor  Flourney  Menefee,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  Baptist  Female 
Seminary  at  Lexington.  L.  B.  Dougherty 
and  O 'Fallon  Dougherty  donated  a  ten-acre 
tract  of  land  for  a  building  site,  and  other 
citizens  of  Liberty  contributed  $15,000.  This 
was  conveyed  to  Prof.  Menefee  as  a  gift,  and 
with  the  cash  donation  as  a  nucleus  he  built 
the  fine  college  edifice  the  same  year.  The 
school  was  conducted  by  Professor  Menefee 
under  the  name  of  the  Liberty  Female  Col- 
lege. In  1895  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  present  proprietor.  Prof.  C.  M.  Wil- 
liams, A.  M.,  for  seven  years  a  professor  and 
co-principal  of  Hardin  College.  April  18, 
i8s^,  the  institution  was  chartered  as  Lib- 
erty Ladies'  College.  The  property  is  valued 
at  $50,000,  and  the  equipment  at  $10,000.  In 
1900  nine  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  col- 
lege and  seven  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  total  number  of  students 
was  150,  of  whom  112  were  boarders. 

Liberty  Landing.— A  small  place  on 
the  Missouri  River  in  Clay  County,  three  and 
a  half  miles  from  Liberty.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  when  the  Missouri  River  was  full  of 
steamboats,  it  was  an  important  shipping 
point,  and  contained  a  large  hemp  factory, 
but  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  State  de- 
prived it  of  its  trade  and  it  declined. 

Liberty  Non-Sectarian  Mission.— 

A  mission  first  organized  in  St.  Louis  under 
the  name  of  the  "Liberty  Evangelical  Mis- 
sion," by  Rev.  E.  T.  Colman,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1887,  in  Spellbrink's  Hall,  on 
Franklin  Avenue.  Its  objects  were  "to  res- 
cue the  perishing,  care  for  the  dying,  lift  up 
the  fallen,  without  distinction  of  nationality, 
class  or  creed;  to  provide  a  night's  lodging 
for  the  homeless  and  deserving  strangers  in 
the  city,  and  to  relieve,  so  far  as  the  means 
would  allow,  their  bodily  wants,  to  secure 
employment  for  those  out  of  work,  and  to 
administer  the  consolations  of  religion  to  the 
vast  population  of  churchless  poor,  lying  at 


the  very  doors  of  our  business  marts."  It  was 
also  declared  that  to  dispense  this  Gospel  was 
the  only  object,  and  not  to  follow  the  doc- 
trines or  specific  rules  of  any  particular 
church.  After  a  few  years  the  word  "Evan- 
gelical" was  dropped  from  the  name,  giving 
place  to  the  term- non-sectarian.  The  institu- 
tion is  sustained  by  subscriptions  from  busi- 
ness men  and  merchants,  who  purchase  tick- 
ets and  issue  them  to  the  hungry,  homeless 
and  deserving  poor  who  apply  to  them  for 
assistance.  It  feeds,  on  an  average,  200  per- 
sons a  day.  There  are  fifty  beds,  and  when 
these  are  occupied  the  last  comers  have  to 
sleep  on  the  floor.  Admission  is  gained  by 
tickets  issued  by  the  purchasers,  which  are 
thus  largely  distributed,  one  gentleman  alone 
having  bought  3,000  of  them  at  one  time.  A 
free  employment  bureau  for  men,  women  and 
boys  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
mission.  In  1898  it  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Rev.  E.  T.  Colman,  and  was  located 
at  703  North  Fourteenth  Street. 

Libertyville,  — ^A  village  in  Liberty 
Township,  St.  Francois  County,  nine  miles 
southeast  of  Farmington.  It  is  located  in 
Cook's  settlement  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
communities  in  the  county.  It  has  a  large 
roller  flouring  mill,  three  stores,  a  brick 
schoolhouse  and  a  brick  church.  Its  nearest 
shipping  point  is  Knob  Lick,  six  miles  dis- 
tant. Population  200. 

Libraries  of  St.   Louis,  Public. — 

The  first  recorded  effort  of  St.  Louisans  to- 
ward providing  themselves  with  a  public 
library  is  found  in  a  notice  given  in  February, 
181 1,  that  a  meeting  would  be  held  at  the 
house  of  Henry  Capron  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  library  association.  Nothing  came 
of  this  effort,  either  in  establishing  a  library 
or  the  museum  of  natural  curiosities  which 
was  to  be  an  adjunct.  The  next  move  was  in 
1819.  A  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  Debat- 
ing Society,  which  was  composed  of  the 
brilliant  and  intellectual  men  in  St.  Louis  at 
that  time,  prepared  the  following  resolutions, 
concerning  a  library,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
citizens : 

"Section  i.  The  stockholders,  or  subscrib- 
ers, and  their  successors  shall  be  associated 
by  the  name  and  style  of  'The  St.  Louis 
Library  Company.* 

"Sec.  2.    The  amount  of  stock  of  the  said 
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library  shall  be  $5,ocx),  in  200  shares  of  $25 
each. 

"The  undersigned,  having  been  appointed 
commissioners  by  the  St.  Louis  Debating 
Society,  inform  the  public  that  the  books  of 
subscription  will  be  opened  on  the  loth  day 
of  the  present  month,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at 
the  store  of  Dr.  Nelson,  and  at  Mr.  Bennet's 
tavern." 

This  was  signed  by  the  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Thompson  Douglass,  Horatio  Cozens, 
Jeremiah  Conner,  Henry  W.  Conway  and 
Arthur  Nelson. 

This  effort  also  was  futile,  and  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  libraries  until  1824,  in  which 
year  a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  the 
oflSce  of  Mayor  William  Carr  Lane,  the  first 
and  one  of  the  ablest  mayors  ever  elected  in 
St.  Louis,  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
circulating  library.     Mayor  Lane   presided, 
Archibald  Gamble  acted  as  secretary,  and  the 
constitution  adopted  was  prepared  by  Chas. 
S.  Hempstead.     A  permanent  organization 
was  formed  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Loiiis 
Library  Association,  and  a  committee,  con- 
sisting   of     Salmon     Giddings,    Wilson     P. 
Hunt,  Josiah  Spalding,  Captain  Gabriel  Paul, 
Horatio  Cozens,  Honorable  James  H.  Peck 
and  Daniel   B.   Hough,   was   appointed   to 
solicit  subscriptions. 

In  less  than  a  month  these  gentlemen  re- 
ported that  they  had  received  about  800 
books,  from  fifty  persons.  The  price  fixed 
upon  a  share  in  the  corporation  was  $5, 
which  could  be  paid  either  in  money  or  in 
books.  In  1824, 181  of  these  shares  were  sold, 
and  over  1,000  books  had  been  obtained.  A 
constitution,  the  by-laws,  and  a  catalogue  of 
the  1,042  volumes  in  the  collection  was  pub- 
lished in  this  year.  The  library  was  to  be 
kept  open  on  Saturdays  from  9  to  12  a.  m., 
and  from  2  to  5  p.  m.  Every  shareholder 
might  take  out  one  volume,  octavo  or  larger, 
or  two  volumes,  duodecimo  or  smaller,  at  a 
time,  if  it  was  the  same  work.  Colonel  De 
Launay  is  the  first  librarian  mentioned,  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  1833  by  Dr.  Garnier,  a 
professor  of  modern  languages.  In  the  same 
year  the  association  received  from  the  mem- 
bers of  Missouri  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
$250.  The  collection,  then  amounting  to 
about  2,000  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the 
St.  Louis  Lyceum,  a  society  organized  in  183 1 
for  ''the  intellectual  improvement  of  its 
members  by  means  of  debates,  essays  and 


lectures."  Prosperous  for  a  while,  the  society 
lost  cohesiveness  after  ten  years  of  existence, 
and  after  struggling  along  for  a  few  more 
years  at  the  expense  of  the  more  devoted 
members,  it  was  decided,  in  1851,  to  merge 
the  library  in  its  possession,  which  had  still 
some  2,000  volumes,  and  was  valued  at 
$1,000,  into  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, which  was  then  a  young,  but  vigorous 
organization.  Each  of  the  members  of  the 
Lyceum,  of  whom  there  were  but  twenty  left, 
became  a  beneficiary  member  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  for  ten  years.  The  books  and  the 
records  of  the  first  public  library  in  St.  Louis 
thus  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library. 

The  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  founded 
in  1827,  has  a  library  of  6,000  volumes  and 
300  pamphlets  for  reference  and  circulation 
among  all  who  are  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution. The  circulation  is  about  2,000  a  year, 
and  the  reference  books  used  number  about 
1,500.  The  collection  is  general  in  character, 
fiction  being  made  the  least  important  class, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  reading  from  the 
library  is  made  a  part  of  the  school  work  by 
the  pupils.  The  library  is  maintained  entirely 
from  the  resources  of  the  academy. 

The  founding  of  the  first  considerable 
library,  which  is  still  in  existence,  that  of  the 
St.  Louis  University,  was  made  in  1829  by 
some  Catholic  priests,  who  came  from  Bel- 
gium, bringing  with  them  a  small  collection  of 
books.  This  collection  has  grown  gradually 
until  it  now  numbers  about  50,000  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  including  the  10,000  books  in 
the  students'  society  libraries.  The  books 
circulate  only  among  the  faculty  and  the 
students,  but  the  resources  of  the  library  are 
placed  at  the  command  of  all  who  wish  to  use 
them  for  reference  purposes.  It  is  mainly  an 
ecclesiastical  library,  being  especially  rich  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Catholic  fathers, 
rare  editions  of  the  Bible,  some  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  treatises  on 
canon  law  and  church  history,  and  complete 
collections  of  theological  writings,  ancient 
and  modern. 

One  of  the  most  important  libraries  in  the 
city,  the  St.  Louis  Law  Library,  was  founded 
in  1838,  and  incorporated  in  1839,  by  the  St. 
Louis  bar,  which  had  then  less  than  forty 
members.  Among  the  twenty  incorporators 
were  John  F.  Darby,  Montgomery  Blair,  Bev- 
erly Allen,  Edward  Bates,  Josiah  Spalding, 
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Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  Trusten  Polk  and  War- 
wick Tunstall.  Each  member  agreed  to  pay 
$5  admission  fee  and  $5  quarterly  thereafter. 
For  years  there  was  discussion  over  the  ad- 
mission fee,  which  was  raised  and  lowered 
many  times  between  the  limits  of  $20  and  $60 
before  it  was  made  $20  by  unanimous  adop- 
tion in  1850.  Forty  new  members  were 
added  immediately  after  this  decision. 

The  first  record  of  the  number  of  books  is 
for  1842,  when  the  association  owned  but  640 
volumes.  It  now  has  a  valuable  library  of 
25,000  volumes,  almost  exclusively  on  law, 
with  a  few  miscellaneous  reference  books.  Its 
popular  librarian,  Mr.  Gamble  Jordan,  who 
has  filled  the  position  most  satisfactorily  for 
nine  years,  reports  that  the  library  is  practi- 
cally complete  in  the  line  of  reports,  statutes 
and  digests  of  the  United  States,  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  colonies; 
that  in  its  collections  of  treatises  it  has  every- 
thing of  value  on  American  law  and  an  excel- 
lent library  of  foreign  treatises,  including 
works  on  civil  and  canon  law,  and  treatises 
and  codes  of  the  countries  of  continental 
Europe,  and  that  it  is  particularly  well 
equipped  with  standard  works  on  French  and 
Spanish  law. 

Lawyers  of  good  standing,  practicing  in  the 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  who  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  within  two  years,  are  eligible 
to  membership  on  payment  of  a  $20  fee.  The 
fee  for  those  admitted  for  two  years  or  more 
is  $30.  The  annual  dues  are  $15,  payable 
semi-annually.  Members  of  the  bar  outside 
of  the  city  and  county  are  allowed  free  access 
to  the  library,  and  it  is  frequently  patronized 
by  such  persons.  The  books,  which  are  kept 
at  the  courthouse,  may  be  taken  to  courts  of 
record  in  the  city,  but  nowhere  else.  The 
law  library  has  no  endowment,  and  is  not  the 
recipient  of  any  considerable  gifts,  being  sup- 
ported by  membership  fees  and  dues. 

Much  of  the  value  of  the  library  is  due  to 
the  interest  and  devotion  of  Mr.  Arba  N. 
Crane,  who  has  served  it  as  director  and  pres- 
ident for  thirty  years.  He  spent  a  large  part 
of  five  years  in  making  a  law  catalogue  which 
makes  this  one  of  the  most  complete  working 
law  libraries  in  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  catalogue  prepared 
by  Mr.  Crane  is  a  very  complete  subject  in- 
dex to  the  leading  law  periodicals  and  anno- 
tated reports,  which  is  recognized  among  law 
librarians  as  the  best  thing  of  its  kind. 


Messrs.  Fowser  and  Woodward,  of  the  Lit- 
erary Depot,  announced,  in  1839,  that  they 
were  increasing  the  stock  of  books  in  the  cir- 
culating library  which  they  had  recently 
established.  In  1842  R.  Jones  Woodward, 
who  seems  to  have  become  sole  proprietor  at 
No.  32  Chestnut  Street,  issued  a  catalogue  of 
the  10,000  volumes  of  history,  biography, 
theology,  voyages,  travels,  adventures,  nov- 
els, romances,  tales,  poetry,  etc.,  which 
formed  what  he  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
circulating  library  in  the  United  States.  He 
also  advertised  a  valuable  collection  of 
French  books.  His  terms  of  subscription 
were  $6  a  year,  $3.50  for  six  months,  and  $2 
for  two  months.  Non-subscribers  could  take 
out  books  at  the  rate  of  I2>4  cents  a  week 
for  a  duodecimo,  18^  cents  for  an  octavo,, 
and  25  cents  for  a  quarto  volume. 

The  Missouri  Medical  College  founded  a 
library  in  1840,  which  contained  1,000  vol- 
umes in  1876,  but  this  collection  is  no  longer 
in  existence,  the  books  having  been  gradually 
carried  off  by  the  students. 

The  library  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege, established  in  1844,  has  been  more  care- 
fully preserved,  and  now  contains  about  2,000- 
books,  besides  periodicals.  It  consists  ex- 
clusively of  medical  books,  which  are  for 
reference  by  the  students,  and  it  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Its  most 
important  acquisition  was  the  library  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Pope,  containing  500  volumes, 
which  the  college  obtained,  half  by  purchase 
and  half  by  gift,  of  Mrs.  Pope,  in  1875. 

The  library  of  the  Missouri  Historical  So- 
ciety owes  its  existence  primarily  to  a  meet- 
ing of  gentlemen  held  in  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Jefferson  City,  in  1844,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  the 
study  of  the  history  of  this  State,  and  to  aid 
in  its  development.  The  society  was  incor- 
porated in  the  following  year  as  the  Missouri 
Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  with  the 
following  members:  Messrs.  George  W. 
Hough,  William  Claude  Jones,  William  M. 
Campbell,  James  L.  Minor,  Hiram  B.  Gk>od- 
rich,  George  W.  Waters,  John  I.  Campbell, 
John  H.  Watson,  Adam  B.  Chambers,  John 
McNeil,  Samuel  Treat,  Robert  I.  Boas,  Erich 
Plump,  John  G.  Walker,  George  W.  Huston, 
Hiram  H.  Baber,  John  C.  Edwards,  Benjamin 
Stringfellow,  B.  M.  Hughes,  Trusten  Polk, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  D.  Colter,  William  Car- 
son, George  A.  Carrell,  Thomas  G.   Allen,, 
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William  G.  Eliot,  William  G.  Minor,  R.  G. 
Smart,  Mann  Butler,  S.  H.  Whipple,  Robert 
T.  Brown  and  Harrison  Hough. 

Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee;  George 
Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts;  Albert  Gallatin, 
of  New  York;  Jared  Sparks,  of  Massachu- 
setts; P.  A.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia;  Judge 
Hall,  of  Cincinnati;  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  E.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Mich- 
igan, were  elected  honorary  members  at  the 
first  meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich  gave  the  first  book 
to  the  library,  a  copy  of  "Travels  in  North 
America,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastelux,  and 
the  first  contribution  to  the  museum,  which 
was  a  facsimile  engraving  of  six  brass  plates 
found  in  a  mound  in  Illinois  in  1842.  Wm. 
Gimpbell,  of  St.  Louis,  a  man  remarkable  for 
his  attainments  upon  all  subjects,  and  par- 
ticularly the  early  history  of  Missouri,  was 
the  first  president,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1849.  The  first  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  the  State  is  due  to  a  geolog- 
ical survey  made  in  response  to  a  petition 
addressed  by  the  society  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1847.  David  Todd,  of  Columbia, 
was  the  second  president  of  the  society;  but 
the  association  languished  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Campbell,  whose  interest  and  energy  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  its  activity.  The  last 
meeting  was  held  in  185 1.  After  this  the 
books  were  moved  to  the  basement  of  the 
capitol  building,  where  they  suffered  neglect, 
and  were  finally  largely  destroyed  during  the 
Civil  War,  when  the  basement  was  used  as  a 
prison.  Subsequently  (in  1878)  some  rem- 
nants of  the  collection  were  found  by  Colonel 
James  O.  Broadhead,  and  presented  to  the 
'Missouri  Historical  Society,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1866,  with  James  H.  Lucas  'as 
president,  and  Elihu  Shepard  as  secretary. 
The  aims  of  the  new  society  were  stated  as 
follows : 

"The  undersigned,  old  residents  of  St. 
Louis,  who  have  spent  the  flower  of  their 
lives  in  advancing  its  interests^  and  still  bear 
a  conspicuous  part  in  promoting  its  future 
greatness,  respectfully  address  you  on  a  sub- 
ject of  lasting  interest  to  us  and  to  pos- 
terity. 

"An  authentic  history  of  the  city  from  its 
first  settlement,  written  under  the  supervision 
of  a  directory  selected  from  our  best  schol- 
ars, is  a  desideratum  which  should  be  imme- 
diately supplied.    . 
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"This  would  insure  a  carefully  prepared 
record  of  its  founding,  progress,  institutions, 
benefactors,  prominent  men,  and  events  that 
mark  its  diifferent  epochs. 

"We  now  have  the  means,  the  talent  and 
the  time  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  must  im- 
prove the  opportunity  before  it  passes  away. 

"A  century  will  elapse  on  the  nth  day  of 
August,  next  (1866),  since  the  first  grant  of 
land  was  made  in  St.  Louis. 

"We  propose  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
anniversary  of  that  event  by  meeting  on  that 
day  at  the  courthouse  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and 
forming  a  historical  society  worthy  of  our 
age. 

"We  cordially  invite  all  who  feel  interested 
in  the  enterprise  to  attend  and  participate 
with  their  old  friends  in  forming  a  society 
that,  we  flatter  ourselves,  will  be  more  lasting 
and  useful  than  any  other  we  are  now  ac- 
quainted with,  and  most  likely  to  do  justice 
to  the  subjects  on  which  they  write." 

This  was  signed  by  the  prominent  and  in- 
fluential men  in  the  city,  and  the  roll  of  offi- 
cers contains  the  best  names  in  St.  Louis 
history;  but  the  society  was  not  prosperous 
and  was  kept  alive  in  but  a  fitful  way,  with 
several  change  of  organization,  until  1878, 
when  it  was  formally  merged  into  the  older 
society  and  received  from  Colonel  Broadhead 
what  relics  of  that  organization  he  had  dis- 
covered in  Jefferson  City.  At  this  time  the 
society  owned  little  property,  the  books, 
specimens,  etc.,  amounting  to  about  $500, 
and  there  being  an  indebtedness  of  $180. 

Many  new  members  were  added  on  the 
change  of  organization,  and  the  society  en- 
tered upon  a  more  active  existence,  with 
Peter  L.  Foy  as  its  president. 

It  now  occupies  rooms  at  1600  Locust 
Street,  and  is  free  to  the  public.  It  numbers 
about  5,000  volumes  and  4,000  pamphlets, 
which  mainly  relate  to  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  vicinity.  It  has 
many  early  maps  and  original  manuscripts, 
still  unpublished,  bearing  upon  Upper  Louisi- 
ana, St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  country,  and  has  also  an  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  pictures  of  men 
identified  with  the  city  and  the  State,  and 
views  of  places  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  museum  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
archaeological  specimens,  which  is  unsur- 
passed as  a  local  exhibit.  Its  completeness 
and  value  are  largely  due  to  the  devotion  of 
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Mr.  Oscar  W.  Collett,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  the  society. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  is  peculiar 
in  that  it  has  no  power  to  sell  or  alienate 
any  of  its  possessions,  no  gift  to  the  institu- 
tion being  susceptible  of  being  transferred. 
The  present  officers  of  the  society  are  Mar- 
shall S.  Snow,  president ;  Melvin  L.  Gray  and 
Dr.  P.  S.  O'Reilly,  vice  presidents;  Wm.  J. 
Seever,  secretary;  Dr.  Charles  D.  Stevens, 
treasurer,  and  Geo.  E.  Leighton,  Pierre 
Chouteau,  John  H.  Terry,  Joseph  Boyce,  D. 
I.  Bushnell,  J.  B.  C.  Lucas  and  Anthony  Itt- 
ner,  advisory  board. 

The  Residence  Library  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  at  1220  North  Eleventh  Street,  was 
founded  in  1846,  and  now  contains  nearly 
6,000  volumes  in  English,  German  and  Latii\. 
It  is  for  the  use  of  the  priests  of  the  parish, 
but  is  occasionally  used  for  reference  by  other 
persons.  The  books  are  on  theology,  his- 
tory and  philosophy.  The  Rosary  Library 
of  St.  Joseph's  Church  contains  3,895  vol- 
umes of  biography,  history,  science  and 
fiction,  and  is  in  circulation  among  about 
1,400  persons,  members  of  five  sodalities,  or 
unions,  in  the  parish.  The  circulation  for 
1897  was  1,313,  and  it  is  growing  steadily. 
The  Young  Men's  Sodality  Library  of  this 
same  parish,  which,  like  the  other  two,  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  consists  of  over  3,000  vol- 
umes, over  half  of  which  are  in  German.  It 
circulated  in  1897  about  2,000  volumes,  and 
some  1,200  books  were  consulted  in  the 
rooms.  Its  directors  state  that  books  hostile 
to  Christianity  or  good  morals  are  not 
allowed. 

The  Concordia  College  Library,  which  was 
founded  in  1850,  comprises  7,248  volumes  and 
about  1,000  pamphlets,  almost  exclusively 
bearing  upon  theology.  It  is  a  circulating 
library  for  use  among  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  and  may  be  consulted  by 
clergymen,  both  in  and  out  of  the  city,  upon 
request.  The  annual  appropriation  for  its 
support  is  $250,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Evangelical  Luthern  Synod  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  other  States.  It  receives  without 
charge  all  publications  of  the  Concordia  Pub- 
lishing House.  One  important  feature  of  the 
library  is  the  large  number  of  church  papers, 
German,  English,  foreign  and  domestic, 
which  it  keeps  on  file,  and  it  especially  treas- 


ures its  collection  of  old  Lutheran  works. 
Its  collection  of  the  editions  of  Luther's 
works  is  almost  complete,  from  the  earliest 
edition  down  to  the  present  time.  One  of 
its  books,  especially  worthy  of  note, 
is  a  very  rare  Latin  Bible,  printed  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1477,  by  Coburger.  It  is  a 
large  and  thick  folio,  printed  in  double  col- 
umns, with  fifty-one  lines  to  the  column, 
with  the  initial  letters  beautifully  printed  by 
hand.  It  is  still  in  the  original  binding, 
decorated  with  brass  knobs.  The  present 
librarian.  Professor  L.  Fuerbringer,  has  been 
in  charge  since  1893. 

Eden  College,  founded  in  1850,  has  a  col- 
lection of  4,500  books  and  pamphlets,  the 
general  character  of  which  is  theological.  The 
library  is  for  reference  and  circulation 
among  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
college,  to  whose  use  it  is  restricted. 

The  library  of  the  Ursuline  Academy  was 
begun  in  1850.  It  now  comprises  about  1,700 
volumes,  covering  the  field  of  general  litera- 
ture. It  is  both  a  reference  and  circulating 
library  among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
academy. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  in  1851.  Its  library  has  gjown  with 
the  institution,  and  now  contains  over  11,000 
volumes  in  embossed  type.  These  are  text 
books  and  works  of  general  literature.  They 
are  both  for  reference  and  circulation,  and 
are  free  to  the  blind  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
The  library  receives  annually  about  $350  in 
books,  which  come  from  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  this  being  the  per- 
centage due  the  Missouri  school  from  a  con- 
gressional subsidy  fund  of  $10,000. 

The  unique  library  of  St.  Louis  is  that  be- 
longing to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 
It  was  founded  in  1852,  at  the  time  that  the 
garden  was  opened,  and  the  first  considerable 
collection  of  books  was  bought  in  1858. 
It  now  contains  12,953  volumes  and  18,060 
pamphlets,  which  treat  chiefly  of  botany,  and 
which  are  for  reference  only.  Mr.  Shaw  was 
advised  in  his  first  purchase  of  books  by  the 
student  and  scientist,  Dr.  Engelmann,  who 
consulted  his  friends.  Hooker,  Decaisne, 
Alexander  Braun,  and  other  botanists  in 
making  the  selection.  The  collection,  which 
has  been  in  charge  of  Professor  William  Tre- 
lease  since  1889,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and 
best  botanical  library  in  the  United  States, 
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and  contains  some  rare  and  valuable  books. 
It  may  be  consulted  freely  by  all  who  wish  to 
make  serious  use  of  the  books. 

Washington  University,  founded  in  1853, 
has  four  distinct  collections  of  books,  all  of 
which  are  for  reference  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. The  general  library,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded the  scientific  division,  contains  about 
6,000  volumes;  the  law  library  has  about 
3,000,  and  the  Mary  Institute  has  500.  The 
library  has  been  aided  and  increased  by  gifts 
from  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  law  department  not  much  effort 
has  been,  or  will  be,  made  to  increase  the 
library  very  materially  until  the  university  oc- 
cupies its  proposed  new  buildings,  especially 
as  the  students  have  ready  access  to  the  two 
principal  libraries  of  the  city.  The  professors 
of  the  law  department  gave  their  salaries  for 
one  year  to  add  books  to  that  collection.  Mr. 
Stephen  Ridgley  some  years  ago  donated 
property  to  the  library,  which  is  now  worth 
$80,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  build- 
ing and  maintaining  the  library.  This  is  still 
untouched. 

The  German  Turnvereins  have  several  li- 
braries in  St.  Louis  in  connection  with  their 
Turn  Halls.  The  largest  library  of  this  kind 
in  the  city,  and  also  the  largest  owned  by  any 
of  the  societies  constituting  the  Nordameri- 
kaner-Turnerbund,  is  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
Tumverein,  at  1508  Chouteau  Avenue.  This 
library  was  founded  in  1855,  and  now  owns 
3*483  volumes,  only  335  of  which  are  in  En- 
glish. The  yearly  appropriation  for  the  library 
is  about  $250,  and  the  books  are  for  reference 
and  circulation  among  the  members  of  the 
society.  No  one  else  is  entitled  to  use  them. 
The  reading  room  is  open  two  evenings  in 
the  week,  and  the  yearly  circulation  is  about 
4400  volumes. 

Another  collection  is  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
Socialer  Turnverein,  which  numbers  between 
600  and  700  volumes  of  a  literary  and  scien- 
tific character,  for  use  among  the  members 
of  the  organization.  The  yearly  circulation 
is  about  350  volumes. 

The  Deutsche  Schule  Verein,  at  Twentieth 
and  Dodier  Streets,  has  3,200  volumes  and  a 
yearly  circulation  of  1,200. 

The  Northwest  Turnverein  owns  1,034  vol- 
umes, given  by  members.  The  books  are  of 
a  historical  and  classical  character,  and  are 
used  for  both  reference  and  circulation.  The 
ycariy  circulation  is  about  850  volumes. 


The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  founded 
in  1856,  was  the  natural  heir  and  successor  of 
the  Western  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
which  was  founded  in  1837  by  Messrs.  H. 
King,  George  Engelmann,  B.  B.  Brown,  P.  A. 
Pulte,  Wm.  Weber,  Theodore  Engelmann, 
and  G.  Schuetze,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
medical  men.  The  society,  which  had  but 
twenty-four  names  on  its  register  during  its 
existence,  held  regular  semi-monthly  meet- 
ings for  six  years,  but  after  that  the  interest 
was  not  maintained  and  the  meetings  were 
discontinued.  When  the  Academy  of  Science 
organized  in  1856  its  avowed  object  was  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  establishment 
in  St.  Louis  of  a  museum  and  library  for  the 
illustration  and  study  of  various  branches  of 
science.  By  the  invitation  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Pope 
the  meetings  of  the  society  were  held  in 
rooms  in  the  dispensary  building  of  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  College.  This  building  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1869,  and  the  museum, 
which  had  grown  to  be  a  creditable  one,  was 
lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  specimens 
which  had  been  taken  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity to  illustrate  a  series  of  lectures.  The 
library  was  saved,  with  damage  to  some  ot 
the  books.  The  library  and  remnants  of  the 
museum  were  next  placed  in  the  Public 
School  Library  rooms.  Later  they  were 
moved  to  Washington  University,  and  still 
later  to  the  rooms  which  they  now  occupy  at 
1600  Lucas  Place,  where  the  regular  bi- 
monthly meetings  of  the  society  are  held. 

The  society  is  composed  of  the  leading  sci- 
entific men  of  the  city.  Members  are  classi- 
fied as  active  members,  corresponding  mem- 
bers, honorary  members  and  patrons.  Active 
membership  i§  limited  to  persons  interested 
in  science,  though  they  need  not  of  necessity 
be  engaged  in  scientific  work.  Persons  tiot 
living  in  the  city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  who 
are  disposed  to  further  the  objects  of  the 
academy  by  original  researches,  contributions 
of  specimens,  or  otherwise,  are  eligible  as  cor- 
responding members.  Persons  not  living  in 
the  city  or  county  of  St.  Louis  are  eligible  as 
honorary  members  by  virtue  of  their  attain- 
ments in  science.  Any  person  conveying  to 
the  academy  the  sum  of  $1,000  or  its  equiva* 
lent,  becomes  eligible  as  a  patron.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  $5,  and  the  annual  dues  are  $6  for 
resident  and  $3  for  non-resident  members. 

The  library  now  contains  12,000  books  and 
8,000  pamphlets,  which  are  chiefly  publica- 
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tions  of  like  societies,  and  is  open  during  cer- 
tain hours  every  day  for  the  use  of  members 
and  persons  engaged  in  scientific  work.  The 
society  has  published  six  volumes  of  transac- 
tions, and  twelve  brochures  for  the  seventh 
volume  have  already  been  printed.  It  stands 
in  exchange  relations  with  550  institutions 
with  similar  aims  to  its  own. 

The  library  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  Col- 
lege, which  contains  about  40,000  volumes 
and  175  manuscripts,  was  founded  in  i860.  It 
is  supported  by  membership  fees  paid  by  stu- 
dents of  the  college,  and  is  only  for  their  use 
and  that  of  the  professors.  It  is  used  both 
as  a  reference  and  circulating  library,  the 
yearly  circulation  being  about  5,000.  The 
collection  is  general  in  character,  but  the 
library  especially  endeavors  to  collect  old  and 
rare  works  and  editions. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  or- 
ganized a  library  in  1868,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  an  initiation  fee  of  fifty  cents  and  a 
twenty-five-cent  annual  fee  from  each  of  the 
members  of  ten  lodges.  This  gave  the  library 
a  yearly  income  of  $1,500.  It  subscribed  for 
all  the  leading  magazines  and  had  a  large  col- 
lection of  German  books.  It  was  restricted  to 
the  use  of  members,  and  was  open  from  7 
a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  After  the  Public  Library 
was  made  free  it  was  found  that  the  members 
of  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  library  could  get  their 
books  quite  as  satisfactorily  in  that  institu- 
tion, and  in  1897  the  Odd  Fellows'  collection, 
which  then  numbered  over  5,000  volumes  and 
had  a  yearly  circulation  of  12,000,  was  moved 
to  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Home  at  Liberty,  Missouri. 

The  library  of  Bishop  Robertson  Hall  was 
started  in  1874.  It  is  now  a  collection  of 
about  2,000  volumes,  which  are  used  only  by 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  building.  It  con- 
sists mainly  of  standard  general  literature 
and  books  of  reference. 

The  St.  Louis  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, founded  in  1876,  has  four  libraries 
in  the  city.  The  largest  collection  is  at  the 
general  office  at  Twenty-ninth  and  Pine 
Streets.  This  contains  1,800  volumes  of  a  gen- 
eral literary  character.  The  association  has 
lacked  money  to  devote  to  the  maintenance  of 
its  library  for  several  years  past,  hence  the 
circulation  is  decreasing  rather  than  increas- 
ing. The  books  are  circulated  among  mem- 
bers of  the  association,  and  may  be  freely  con- 
sulted by  any  one.  The  Union  Station  branch 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  about  175  volumes. 


mainly  fiction,  for  circulation  among  its  mem- 
bers. The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  the 
popular  magazines,  and  the  railroad  journals 
are  on  file  in  its  reading  room.  The  German 
branch,  located  at  1907-9  St.  Louis  Avenue, 
has  nearly  1,000  books,  both  for  reference 
and  circulation.  The  books  are  chiefly  of  his- 
tory, fiction  and  biography. 

The  library  of  the  German  Free  Commun- 
ity of  North  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1878.  It 
now  contains  about  2,500  volumes,  four-fifths 
of  which  are  in  German.  The  English  books 
in  the  collection  are  mainly  government  pub- 
lications. The  library  has  a  circulation  of 
about  1,100  volumes  a  year  among  the  mem- 
bers of.  the  community  and  Of  the  Freie 
Maennerchor. 

The  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  has  a  li- 
brary of  about  1,000  volumes,  both  for  refer- 
ence and  circulation,  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical books,  which  are  for  the  use  of  members 
only.  The  collection  was  a  small  one  until 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  Whitman's  excellent  sci- 
entific library,  after  his  death,  about  ten  years 
ago,  gave  it  the  first  decided  impetus  in 
growth.  The  library  is  now  kept  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Engineers'  Club,  at  1600  Locust  Street. 

In  the  year   1845   ^^o   merchants,   while 
standing  chatting  in  their 

Mercutile  Library,    adjoining     doorways     on 
Main  Street,  brought  up 
the  question  of  a  mercantile  library  in  St. 
Louis.   These   gentlemen   were    Robert    K. 
Woods  and  John  C.  Tevis.  The  idea  seemed 
so  feasible  to  them  that  they  mentioned  it  to 
other  merchants,  to  whom  also  it  seemed  a 
public-spirited  and  practical  undertaking.   In 
December,  1845,  ^  meeting  of  eight  men  was 
held  in  the  counting-room  of  Tevis,  Scott  & 
Tevis,  on  Main  Street.  Seven  of  them — ^Rob- 
ert K.  Woods,  John  C.  Tevis,  Peter  Powell, 
John  F.  Franklin,  R.  P.  Perry,  John  Halsall 
and  William  P.  Scott — ^were  merchants.  The 
eighth  was  Colonel  A.  B.  Chambers,  editor  of 
the  "Missouri  Republican,"  a  man  of  great 
public  spirit,  to  whose  interest  and  further- 
ance the  library  owed  much.    After  consider- 
ing the  question  the  following  resolutions 
were  offered: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  deemed  expedient  by 
the  merchants  of  this  city  to  found  a  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  for  their  own  mu- 
tual improvement  and  for  the  improvement 
of  those  in  their  employ ;  and  that  in  so  doing 
they  deem  it  expedient  to  form  a  library  prin* 
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cipally  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  are  useful 
to  men  employed  in  commercial  pursuits ;  but 
that  whilst  the  primary  object  is  mercantile, 
all  other  professions  are  respectfully  invited 
to  unite. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed at  this  meeting  to  select  a  committee 
of  fifteen  to  report  to  a  committee  of  mer- 
chants and  others  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws." 

The  committee  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  consisted  of  Messrs.  Pow- 
ell, Budd,  Chambers,  Kennett,  Hall,  Rust, 
Clark,  Barnard,  Richeson,  Halsall,  Dough- 
erty, Peterson,  Southhack,  Glasgow  and 
Yeatman.  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman  was 
elected  president,  Luther  M.  Kennett,  vice 
president  and  Robert  K.  Woods  treasurer. 

The  project  was  pushed  with  such  energy 
that  two  months  later  the  directors  reported 
collections  to  the  amount  of  $1,809.25,  and 
subscriptions  amounting  to  $498.  Rooms 
were  rented  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Pine 
Streets,  Josiah  Dent  was  2q)pointed  librarian, 
and  the  library  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
April,  1846.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  could 
show  1,689  volumes  on  its  shelves,  a  mem- 
bership of  283,  cash  receipts  to  the  amount 
of  $2,689.92,  and  the  acquisition  of  property 
valued  at  $1,854.35.  The  library  of  the  Me- 
chanics* Institute  and  that  of  the  St.  Louis 
Lyceum  were  absorbed  in  the  newer  and 
more  vigorous  organization. 

Mr.  Yeatman,  first  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, long  an  ardent  and  active  worker  for  the 
library,  and  still  one  of  its  staunchest  supports 
ers,  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Alfred 
Vinton  in  1848.  Mr.  Vinton  gave  not  only 
his  interest  and  encouragement  to  the  library, 
but  bestowed  upon  it  many  valuable  gifts, 
which  are  still  among  the  choicest  treasured 
of  the  institution.  He  urged  the  need  of  a 
building  fund,  and  by  1850  the  sum  of  $1,012 
had  been  donated  for  this  purpose.  Hudson 
E.  Bridge,  the  next  president,  proposed  the 
organization  of  a  stock  company,  which 
.  should  be  (as  Sch^rf  concisely  explains) : 

"Distinct  from  the  Library  Association,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  raising  of  the  funds 
needed  for  the  construction  of  the  new  build- 
ing. The  company  was  formed  at  once,  and 
was  incorporated  February  17,  185 1,  under 
the  title  of  Mercantile  Library  Hall  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  with  authority  to  issue  stock  in 
shares  of  $10  each,  to  purchase  a  lot  and 


erect  thereon  a  building  for  the  library,  the 
Library  Association  to  be  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy such  building  free  of  rent,  upon  their  de- 
fraying all  expenses  for  taxes,  insurance  and 
repairs,  and  further  paying  to  the  Hall  Com- 
pany 6  per  cent  annual  interest  on  all  the 
stock  held  by  the  latter.  The  company  was 
required  to  transfer  the  premises  in  fee  simple 
to  the  Library  Association  as  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter should  have  become  possessed,  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  of  the  entire  amount  of 
$100,000." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
in  January,  1852,  a  committee  of  twenty-four 
of  the  best  known  and  most  representative 
business  men  of  the  city  was  appointed  to  so- 
licit subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  new 
company,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  directors :  John  A.  Allen,  George  Col- 
lier, Alfred  Vinton,  Conrad  R.  Stein,  J.  E. 
Yeatman,  Hudson  E.  Bridge,  William  M. 
Morrison,  H.  D.  Bacon. 

The  southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Locust 
Streets  had  already  been  purchased  for  $25,- 
500  by  the  directors,  and  in  December  of  185a 
the  plan  for  a  building,  drawn  by  Robert  S. 
Mitchell,  was  chosen  from  the  eleven  plans 
oflFered.  The  original  plan  was  for  a  four- 
story  building,  but  the  fourth  floor,  which 
was  destined  for  an  art  gallery,  was  never 
built.  The  first  floor  was  rented  for  stores, 
the  second  was  eventually  entirely  occupied 
by  the  library,  though  up  to  1867  the  room 
afterward  used  for  a  reading  room  was  rented 
as  a  hall  for  lectures  and  other  entertain- 
ments, and  the  third  was  for  many  years  the 
main  entertainment  hall  of  the  city.  The 
building,  which  was  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
facings,  cost  with  the  lot,  $140,000,  and  was 
considered  extremely  handsome  and  a  credit 
to  the  city. 

Henry  E.  Bacon  helped  the  library  in  many 
ways  at  this  time,  taking  $20,000  worth  of 
stock  and  advancing  $10,000  to  the  associa- 
tion at  a  critical  period  in  the  growth  of  the 
library. 

The  new  building  was  occupied  in  1854. 
The  report  of  the  library  for  that  year  showed 
that  it  owned  property  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$23,000;  that  it  numbered  10,565  volumes; 
that  its  membership  for  the  year  was  944 ;  its 
issue  of  books  was  9,885,  and  its  receipts  were 
$7,693.27.  William  P.  Curtis  was  appointed 
librarian  in  1848,  which  position  he  held  for 
eleven  years.    The  first  catalogue  of  the  li- 
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brary  was  issued  by  him  in  1850,  which  was 
followed  by  a  supplement  in  1851.  Mr.  Cur- 
tis was  succeeded  in  1859  t»y  Edward  W. 
Johnston,who  published  the  second  catalogue 
of  the  library,  which  then  contained  about 
14,000  volumes.  This  catalogue  was  based 
on  an  adaptation  of  Lord  Bacon's  scheme  of 
classifying  books ;  and  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
now  commissioner  of  education,  refers,  in  his 
"Essay  on  Classification,"  to  **the  eminent 
practical  success  of  .  .  .  the  catalogue  of 
that  excellent  collection,  the  St.  Louis  Mer- 
cantile Library." 

Mr.  Johnston  procured  for  the  library  a 
valuable  copy  of  Audubon's  "Birds  of  North 
America,"  which  had  great  additional  value 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  Audubon's  reserved 
copy  and  bore  his  signature  on  each  plate, 
for  the  original  subscription  price  of  $1,000. 

In  1862  Mr.  John  N.  Dyer,  who  had  for  a 
year  or  two  served  as  actuary,  was  appointed 
librarian.  He  continued  to  fill  both  offices 
until  his  death.  His  life  was  one  of  untiring, 
unremitting  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
library.  His  arduous  efforts  to  secure  the 
funds  for  the  new  building,  together  with  the 
further  task  of  two  removals,  following  twen- 
ty-seven years  of  close  confinement,  caused 
his  premature  death  July  3,  1889.  His  name 
must  forever  be  associated  with  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  noble  institution. 

In  1872  the  experiment  of  keeping  the  li- 
brary open  on  Sunday,  issuing  no  books  and 
admitting  only  members,  was  tried.  The  aver- 
age attendance  for  six  months  was  71  Ji,  and 
the  experiment,  not  being  considered  profit- 
able, was  abandoned. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  library  was  celebrated  with  much 
enthusiasm  in  1871.  The  foremost  men  of 
the  city  in  science,  in  general  culture,  in  the 
professions,  and  in  finance  were  present  at 
the  reception,  which  was  opened  by  an  inter- 
esting address  from  James  E.  Yeatman. 

In  1874,  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter, 
the  control  of  the  real  estate  of  the  associa- 
tion was  vested  in  a  board  of  five  trustees. 
In  this  year  the  library  published  its  third 
general  catalogue,  at  a  cost  of  $8,170.  A  sup* 
plement  was  printed  in  1876,  in  which  year 
large  and  valuable  additions  were  made  from 
the  sales  of  the  Drake,  Menzies  and  Squier 
libraries. 

The  library  now  began  to  feel  cramped  in 
Its  building,  its  rental  receipts  diminished, 


and  it  was  evident  that  a  fresh  impulse  was 
needed.  Many  plans  were  discussed,  and  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman,  being 
adjudged  the  best,  was  adopted  in  1886.  The 
proposal  was  that  the  library  should  offer  for 
sale  perpetual  memberships  at  $100  each,  and 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the 
erection  of  a  new  building,  which  should 
bring  in  a  revenue  from  its  rental  of  all  space 
not  needed  for  library  purposes.  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  then  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, carried  out  this  plan  most  successfully; 
$113,800  was  realized  from  this  sale  of  mem- 
berships, and  $300,000  was  borrowed  on  the 
real  estate  owned  by  the  library.  The 
demolition  of  the  old  building  was  begun  in 
1887,  and  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  edifice 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by 
Henry  Shaw  on  June  I,  1887.  Meantime  the 
books  were  housed  and  the  work  of  the  li- 
brary carried  on  in  the  old  Pope  mansion,  at 
Tenth  and  Locust  Streets. 

The  new  structure,  which  was  formally 
opened  for  the  issue  of  books  on  January  26, 
1889,  is  a  handsome  building  of  red  granite, 
brick  and  terra  cotta.  Its  total  cost  was 
$383,000.  The  library  occupies  the  sixth 
floor  and  two  rooms  on  the  lower  floor,  leas- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  building  on  such  ad- 
vantageous terms  that  it  is  rapidly  reducing 
its  indebtedness,  besides  making  large  acces- 
sions each  year  to  its  valuable  collection  of 
books.  Much  of  the  financial  prosperity  oi 
the  Mercantile  Library  is  due  to  the  good 
judgment  and  wise  financiering  of  Robert  S. 
Brookings,  and  to  his  unceasing  watchfulness 
of  the  interests  of  the  library.  The  library 
now  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  and  is 
especially  well  equipped  to  aid  advanced  stu- 
dents in  their  researches.  It  adds  from  4,000 
to  S,ooo  volumes  yearly,  and  offers  to  its  pa- 
trons sixty  daily  papers  and  370  magazines. 
It  has  a  membership  of  3,455,  of  which  six- 
teen are  honorary,  1,307  perpetual,  573  life, 
and  1,559  annual  memberships. 

The  present  librarian,  successor  to  Mr. 
Dyer,  is  Horace  Kephart,  formerly  of  Yale  . 
University  Library.  Since  his  incumbency 
the  library  has  been  entirely  re-catalogued, 
and  has  issued  a  reference  list  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  newspapers,  1808-1897,  chronologic- 
ally arranged,  and  also  a  list  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  Louisiana  Territory  and  Missouri, 
of  which  the  library  makes  a  specialty. 

The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of 
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Messrs.  Horatio  N.  Davis,  president;  Henry 
Stanley,  vice  president;  Benjamin  S.  Adams 
and  Alfred  L.  Shapleigh,  secretaries ;  Henry 
C.  Scott,  treasurer,  and  Robert  S.  Brookings, 
David  C.  Ball,  Lewis  D.  Dozier,  Robert  McK. 
Jones,  George  D.  Markham,  Isaac  W.  Mor- 
ton, Benjamin  B.  Graham,  directors.  These 
names  serve  to  illustrate  the  high  class  of 
men  who  have  from  the  beginning  guided  the 
fortunes  of  the  institution.  From  the  first 
directory,  headed  by  James  E.  Yeatman,  to 
the  present,  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  has  been  a  roll  of  honor, 
including  at  all  times  men  who  have  ranked 
among  the  most  high-minded  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  What  was 
needed  to  give  conc^tration,  continuity  and 
thorough  effectiveness  to  the  service  of  these 
able  men  was  found  in  the  tireless  industry, 
unflagging  zeal  and  singleness  of  purpose  of 
John  N.  Dyer. 

The  terms  of  membership  are  as  follows: 
Any  person  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
as  a  proprietor,  may  become  an  active  mem- 
ber by  paying  an  initiation  fee  of  $5  and  an 
annual  subscription,  payable  in  advance,  of 

$5. 

Any  person  similarly  engaged,  as  a  clerk, 
may  become  an  active  member  by  paying  an 
initiation  fee  of  $2  and  an  annual  subscription 
of  $3. 

All  other  persons  may  become  beneficiaries 
by  paying  $5  annually,  in  advance,  or  $2.50 
for  six  months. 

Life  membership  (active)  $50. 

Perpetual  membership  (active)  $100. 

The  library  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
valuable  g^fts  of  books  and  works  of  art,  the 
value  of  which  latter  is  estimated  at  $25,918. 
The  report  of  the  treasurer  for  1897  shows 
the  property  of  the  library  as  amounting  to 
very  nearly  $813,000,  taking  its  land  valua- 
tion, which  was  made  in  1868,  at  $140,000.  It 
has  been  generously  supported  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  proved  itself 
worthy  of  that  support  by  the  efficient  service 
that  it  has  g^ven  to  its  patrons. 

Old  residents  of  St.  Louis  who  attended  the 
public  schools  in  the  early 
PabHc  Ltbranr.  sixties  will  at  once  recog- 
nize the  fulHength  por- 
trait that  faces  them  as  they  step  from  the 
elevator  into  the  vestibule  of  the  public 
library — the  tall,  slender,  dark  skinned,  black- 
bearded  Vcrmonter,  who  filled  the  office  of 


superintendent  of  public  schools  from  1857 
to  1868.  To  Ira  Divoll  that  city  is  indebted 
for  the  first  organization  of  its  system  of 
public  schools  and  for  the  establishment  of 
the  public  school  library, which  has  developed 
into  the  present  public  (free)  library,  with 
its  120,000  volumes  and  rapidly  growing  issue 
of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  per 
annum. 

On  the  loth  of  January,  i860.  Superintend- 
ent Divoll  presented  to  the  board  of  public 
schools  a  report  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
a  public  school  library  as  a  complement  and 
a  supplement  of  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. He  showed  the  inadequacy  of  mere 
text-book  education,  the  folly  of  teaching 
young  people  to  read  and  not  supplying  them 
with  proper  books,  the  insufficiency  of  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  which  during  a  few 
years  gives  merely  discipline,  with  but  little 
instruction,  and  ceases  to  operate  as  soon  as 
the  child  leaves  the  schoolhouse.  He  also 
presented  a  plan  for  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  the  library,  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  was  put  into  operation 
five  years  later. 

The  report  and  accompanying  resolutions 
were  referred  to  a  library  committee,  which 
strongly  recommended  their  adoption;  but 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  board,  which 
g^ew  worse  with  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  idea. 
Tired  of  waiting  for  action  by  the  board,  in 
1864  Mr.  Divoll  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
library  society  independent  of  the  school 
board.  This  project  received  at  once  the 
hearty  encouragement  and  support  of  Hon- 
orable Stephen  D.  Barlow,  then  president  of 
the  board  of  public  schools,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  Mr.  Divoll 
drew  the  charter  of  the  proposed  society,  and 
Mr.  Barlow  secured  its  grant  by  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly,  February  3,  1865.  This 
act  constituted  Stephen  D.  Barlow,  Ira 
Divoll,  C.  F.  Childs  and  others  "a  body 
politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  and  style 
of  the  Public  School  Library  Society  of  St. 
Louis"  ...  for  the  "establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Public  School  Library  and 
Lyceum." 

The  charter  further  provided  that  only 
"persons  who  have  been  heretofore,  are  now, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  directors,  officers, 
teachers  or  pupils  of  the  St.  Louis  public 
schools  may  become  life  members  of  said 
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library  by  paying  to  the  board  of  trustees  the 
sum  of  twelve  dollars."  Other  persons  "may 
be  annual  subscribers  under  such  conditions 
as  the  board  may  determine."  Life  mem- 
bership in  the  library  constituted  adults 
members  of  the  society,  leaving  the  board  to 
determine  the  conditk>ns  of  membership  for 
minors.  By  rule  the  trustees  fixed  eighteen 
as  the  age  for  membership  in  the  society. 

The  board  consisted  of  sixteen  members. 
The  president  of  the  board  of  public  schools, 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  the 
principals  of  the  high  and  normal  schools 
were  ex-oKcio  members,  and  the  first  named 
was  ex-oKcio  president  of  the  board.  The 
remaining  twelve  members  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  society  from  its  own  membership  for 
a  term  of  three  years,  and  it  was  provided 
that  six  of  them  should  be  women. 

The  act  authorized  the  school  board  "to 
appropriate  out  of  its  general  fund  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $5,000  for  the  benefit  of  said  soci- 
ety, to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  said  library,"  and  further  au- 
thorized the  school  board  "to  provide  rooms 
for  said  library." 

The  charter  empowered  the  board  of  trus- 
tees "to  assess  all  life  members  any  amount 
not  exceeding  $3  per  annum."  This  power, 
however,  was  never  exercised. 

The  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  the  life  member- 
ship fee  in  instalhnents  of  $1,  for  which  a 
certificate  was  given  entitling  the  holder  to 
the  use  of  the  library  for  three  months ;  "and 
when  twelve  such  tickets  shall  at  any  time 
be  presented  to  the  librarian  he  shall  issue 
for  them  a  life  membership  certificate."  Later 
this  rule  was  amended  by  a  provision  that 
the  partial  payments  should  all  have  been 
made  in  one  name,  and  the  further  provision 
that  the  full  amount  of  $12  should  be  paid 
within  a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  not 
connected  with  the  public  schools  could  be- 
come annual  subscribers  by  paying  $3  a 
year. 

Mr.  DivoU,  with  the  active  co-operation  of 
Stephen  D.  Barlow,  James  Richardson, 
Thomas  Richeson,  Morris  J.  Lippman,  Felix 
Coste,  and  other  public-spirited  citizens,  at 
once  set  to  work  to  raise  funds.  A  canvass 
of  the  city  resulted  in  the  collection  of  $2,151. 
Out  of  this  life  membership  certificates  to 
the  amount  of  $1,139  were  issued,  leaving  a 
net  donation  of  $1,012.    An  allegory,  "The 


Great  Rebellion,"  given  under  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  M.  Hager  in  the  large  hall  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  by  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school,  in  May,  1865,  netted  the  sum 

of  $995.15* 

On  November  i,  1865,  Mr.  John  J.  Bailey 
took  charge  of  the  inchoate  library,  consist- 
ing of  453  volumes,  chiefly  school  reports  and 
text-books.  There  was,  however,  $5,726.65 
in  the  treasury,  and  large  purchases  of  books 
were  made  at  once.  On  December  9,  1865, 
the  library  was  opened  with  1,500  volumes, 
chiefly  juvenile  books.  These  were  displayed 
on  rough  shelving  in  the  session  room  of 
the  school  board  on  the  second  floor  of  what 
was  known  as  the  Darby  building,  on  the 
southwest  comer  of  Fifth  and  Olive  Streets. 
Early  in  1866  a  large  room  (130  x  20  feet)  in 
the  same  building  was  leased  from  Mr. 
Darby  at  an  annual  rental  of  $800.  This 
room  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  com- 
partments, in  one  of  which  were  the  book- 
cases and  issue  desk,  while  the  other  served 
for  a  reading  room.  The  latter  was  opened 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  October  16, 
1866. 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  li- 
brary acquired  by  gift  or  purchase  a  num- 
ber of  small  collections.  In  1866  the  Frank- 
lin Library  Association  donated  its  1,060  vol- 
umes, and  the  St.  Louis  German  Institute  its 
676  volumes,  life  membership  certificates  be- 
ing issued  to  prominent  members  of  these 
organizations.  In  the  same  year  the  High 
School  Library  Association  gave  its  812  vol- 
umes in  exchange  for  thirty  perpetual  mem- 
berships. In  June,  1869,  the  Henry  Ames 
Library  of  the  OTallon  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute (5,631  volumes)  became  a  part  of  the 
Public  School  Library,  and  in  November  of 
the  same  year  the  private  collection  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Rossmassler  (571  volumes)  and 
that  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  (1,088  volumes) 
were  purchased. 

Among  the  public  school  teachers  who 
most  heartily  agreed  with  Superintendent 
Divoll  regarding  the  educational  value  of  a 
public  school  library  were  Charles  F.  Childs, 
principal  of  the  Franklin  School  in  i860,  and 
of  the  high  school  in  1865,  and  William  T. 
Harris,  principal  of  the  Clay  School  in  i860, 

*  One  or  two  performances  had  already  been  given  when  the 
newt  of  the  capture  of  Jefferson  Davit  was  received.  Addi- 
tional lines  were  hastily  written  and  the  episode  of  the  capture 
was  represented,  the  part  of  the  Confederate  leader  beine 
taken  by  a  high  school  ooy  who  is  now  principal  of  one  of  our 
large  grammar  schools. 
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and  assistant  superintendent  in  1867.  ^f* 
Giilds  lived  to  see  the  library  fairly  launched 
on  its  career,  serving  part  of  the  first  year 
as  an  ex-afUcio  member  of  the  board.  Dr. 
Harris'  connection  with  the  institution  did 
not  cease  until  he  resigned  his  position  as 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  left  the 
dty  in  1878.  Besides  giving  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  general  aflfairs  of  the  library, 
Mr.  Harris  prepared  a  scheme  of  classification 
so  comprehensive  and  so  elastic  that  it  serves 
as  well  now  for  the  collection  of  120,000  vol- 
umes as  it  did  for  20,000.  Among  the  busi- 
ness men  and  members  of  the  school  board 
who  were  most  active  coadjutors  of  Mr. 
Divoll  were  Stephen  D.  Barlow  and  James 
Richardson,  respectively  the  first  and  second 
presidents  of  the  library  board;  Thomas 
Richeson,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  and  a  constant  and  earn- 
est friend  of  every  educational  enterprise  in 
St,  Louis ;  Felix  Coste,  for  nmny  years  pres- 
ident of  the  school  board;  Morris  J.  Lipp- 
man,  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  George  Partridge, 
T.  B.  Edgar,  Dwight  Durkee,  R.  J.  Rom- 
bauer,  Eber  Peacock,  and  other  well  known 
citizens. 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  who,  during  his 
long  residence  in  St.  Louis,  was  a  potent 
force  in  all  the  higher  activities  of  the  city, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  from  1865 
to  1869.  Ill  remarks  made  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  February  25,  1865,  he  con- 
gratulated the  movers  in  this  enterprise  for 
having  undertaken  a  work  which  promises 
most  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  education 
and  incalculable  good  to  the  community.  All 
talk  about  institutions  of  a  higher  grade, 
without  keeping  in  view  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  the  system  of  public  instruction 
as  the  basis  and  indispensable  support,  was 
utterly  futile.  By  dispensing  blessings  equit- 
ably and  justly  among  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  children,  the  public  schools  become 
the  ground  work  of  our  moral,  social  and  in- 
tellectual well-being.  To  enlarge  and  perfect 
them  and  supply  them  with  such  agencies 
and  facilities  as  will  make  them  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  com- 
munity was  worthy  our  best  thoughts  and 
eflForts.  He  regarded  the  establishment  of 
the  proposed  library  as  evidence  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  exigencies  of  the  hour, 
and  as  the  dawn  of  a  brigher  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  educational  enterprise. 


The  ex'officio  members  of  the  board  in 
these  early  years  were  Stephen  D.  Barlow, 
Felix  Coste,  Thomas  Richeson  and  James 
Richardson  as  presidents  of  the  school  board ; 
Ira  Divoll  and  William  T.  Harris,  as  superin- 
tendents of  public  schools ;  C.  F.  Childs  and 
H.  H.  Morgan,  as  principals  of  the  high 
school,  and  Anna  C.  Brackett  as  principal  of 
the  normal  school. 

With  such  direction  and  with  such  sup- 
port in  the  community,  the  institution  needed 
only  a  capable  executive  officer.  In  John  J. 
Bailey  it  found  the  required  intellectual 
quali^cations  and  technical  knowledge.  Mr. 
Bailey  took  up  the  work  with  zeal  and  en* 
thusiasm.  He  visited  the  schools  and  ad« 
dressed  the  children;  he  got  up  entertain- 
ments, wrote  plays  and  acted  in  them,  and 
in  every  way  strove  to  assist  the  board  in 
raising  funds.  The  enterprise  was  a  success 
from  the  start.  The  end  of  the  first  year 
showed  a  collection  of  9,000  volumes  and  an 
issue  of  31,000,  a  membership  of  1,925,  and 
cash  receipts  amounting  to  $9,478.  But  ini- 
itial  momentum,  however  g^eat,  is  not  suf- 
ficient. There  must  be  some  constant  sus- 
taining power.  The  public  school  library 
would  doubtless  have  reached  a  day  of  de- 
cline before  many  years  if  its  founders 
and  friends  had  not  succeeded  in  their  orig- 
inal design  of  securing  for  it  the  regular 
support  and  control  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  Library  Society,  at  a  meeting  Novem- 
ber 21,  1868,  adopted  resolutions  favoring 
the  transfer  of  the  library  to  the  school  board, 
which  was  effected  by  a  bond  of  agreement 
signed  April  17,  1869.  This  deed  provided 
for  the  transfer  to  the  school  board  of  all 
the  property  of  the  Library  Society,  the 
school  board  binding  itself  to  maintain  the 
library  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  suitable 
rooms,  properly  heated  and  lighted,  and  to 
appropriate  to  the  library  a  yearly  sum  of  not 
less  than  $3,000,  besides  the  regular  library 
income.  In  case  of  failure  on  part  of  the 
school  board  to  fulfill  its  contract,  provision 
was  made  for  the  reversion  of  the  library 
to  a  society  to  be  formed  of  its  life  mem- 
bers. 

Under  this  agreement  the  school  board 
contingent  to  the  board  of  managers  con- 
sisted of  the  president  of  the  school  board, 
superintendent  of  public  schools  and  prin- 
cipals of  high  and  normal  schools,  with  a 
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library  committee  of  five  members.  This 
rule  continued  in  force  until  May  13,  1879, 
when  the  ex-oMcio  members  were  dropped, 
and  the  representation  from  the  school  board 
made  to  consist  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  and  seven  other  members  of  that 
body.  The  only  important  change  in  the 
regulations  of  the  library  made  upon  the 
school  board's  assumption  of  its  mainten- 
ance and  control  was  an  extension  of  the 
privileges  of  life  membership  on  the  same 
terms  to  all  persons  without  restriction  as 
to  age,  sex  or  occupation.  This  widened  the 
field  of  its  usefulness,  enlisted  the  interest 
of  other  elements  of  the  community,  and 
marked  the  first  step  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  free  public  library. 

Circumstances  greatly  facilitated  the  trans- 
fer, and  favored  the  future  of  the  library.  The 
school  board  had  recently  purchased  from 
Washington  University  the  "OTallon  Poly- 
technic Institute"  building.  With  this  were 
included  the  Henry  Ames  Library  and  the 
claim  of  Washington  University  for  $100,- 
000  as  a  residuary  legatee  under  the  will  of 
Henry  Ames.  It  was  not  till  August,  1885, 
that  the  school  board  obtained  the  money 
in  satisfaction  of  this  claim ;  but  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  money  served  as  a  justification 
for  the  annual  appropriation  of  $5,900  for 
the  support  of  the  library.  The  terms  of  the 
legacy  were  that  the  interest  on  the  money 
should  be  expended  for  library  and  polytech- 
nic purposes.  There  as  no  specification  re- 
garding the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  each 
object,  and  the  board  therefore  complied 
with  the  provisions  by  devoting  $100  a  year 
to  the  polytechnic  evening  school  (which  was, 
with  entire  propriety,  maintained  out  of  the 
regular  school  funds),  and  turning  over  the 
balance  to  the  Public  School  Library. 

Thus  the  library  came  into  possession  of  a 
beautiful  and  well  furnished  room,  with  a 
collection  of  5,000  volumes,  and  an  insure<J 
income  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  reasonable 
growth.  At  the  time  of  its  removal  to  the 
Polytechnic  building  the  library  contained 
12,000  volumes.  It  had  a  membership  of 
3,500,  an  income  of  $4,340,  and  its  home  issue 
for  the  year  ending  May  i,  1869,  was  over 
55,000  volumes.  And  thus  happily  ended  the 
first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Public 
School  Library. 

Besides  the  Ames  collection  and  others 
already    mentioned  as  given  or  purchased 


outright,  the  library  of  the  St.  Louis  Acad- 
emy of  Science  was  stored  in  Ames  Hall 
from  1869  to  1880,  and  the  books  of  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School  for  a  year  or  two.  In 
October,  1871,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Soci- 
ety gave  to  the  library  its  books,  amount- 
ing to  fifty-six  volumes  and  491  unbound 
pamphlets  and  medical  journals;  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  based  oa  recip- 
rocal resolutions,  which  became  a  formal  con- 
tract March  11,  1879,  the  society  made  all  its 
members  life  members  of  the  library,  the 
money  thus  paid  in  being  expended  for  med- 
ical books  and  periodicals  upon  the  order 
of  the  society.  The  agreement  included  a 
further  provision,  granting  free  use  of  the 
school  board  assembly  room  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society.  In  December,  1871,  a 
similar  arrangement  was  made  with  the  St. 
Louis  Institute  of  Architects,  and  in  January, 
1872,  with  the  Engineers*  Club,  the  former 
giving  to  the  library  13  volumes  of  archi- 
tectural works  and  20  unbound  volumes  of 
periodicals,  and  the  latter  52  bound  volumes 
and  31  unbound  volumes.  The  St.  Louis  Art 
Society  deposited  its  pictures,  which,  under 
the  terms  of  agreement,  became  the  property 
of  the  library. 

In  1866  a  roughly  classified  list  of  the 
books  then  in  the  collection  appeared  in  a 
pamphlet  with  the  charter,  regulations  and 
by-laws.  In  1870  a  combined  alphabetical 
and  classified  catalogue  of  the  collection  was 
issued,  and  a  supplement  to  this  was  pub- 
lished in  1872. 

In  September,  1871,  was  opened  the  "Col- 
lection of  Duplicates,"  which  continues  to 
serve  its  original  purpose  of  supplying  mul- 
tiple copies  of  new  popular  books  without 
expense  to  the  library.  For  many  years  it 
was  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  library.  It 
has  latterly  been  adopted  by  a  few  other 
libraries. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  an  unsuccessful 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  branch  in 
Carondelet.  This  was  accomplished  in  1883. 
The  school  board  granted  the  use  of  a  room 
in  the  Blow  school,  the  shelving  being  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Theodore  Allen.  About  1,500 
volumes  were  sent  down,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  nearly  2,000.  The  branch 
was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  S.  S.  Rector,  and  was 
open  from  4  to  6  every  day,  and  Saturdays 
also  from  7  to  9  p.  m. 

On  June  9,  1872,  the  library  was  opened 
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on  Sunday.  Results  at  once  justified  this 
new  departure,  which  has  since  become  a 
general  custom  in  public  libraries. 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1874  was  marked 
by  two  important  events.  On  January  6th 
was  opened  with  formal  ceremonies  the  large 
reading  room,  100  by  50  feet,  which  had  for- 
merly served  as  a  lecture  hall ;  and  on  March 
27th  was  signed  a  bill,  introduced  and  pushed 
to  its  passage  by  Honorable  John  J.  O'Neill, 
entitled : 

"An  act  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools  to  maintain  a  free  public  library  and 
reading  rooms." 

This  act  marked  the  beginning  of  the  third 
stage  in  the  library's  history. 

Proceeding  upon  the  authority  thus  ex- 
plicitly granted,  the  school  board  made  the 
library  free  to  all  for  purposes  of  reading  and 
reference  within  the  rooms,  and  for  the  year 
1874-5  increased  its  appropriation  from 
$5,900  to  $10400.  The  following  year  there 
was  a  further  increase  to  $12400,  and  the 
annual  appropriation  continued  to  be  about 
$12,000  until  the  year  1884-5,  when  it  was 
raised  to  $14,000.  Upon  this  sum,  with  be- 
tween $4,000  and  $5,000  received  from  sub- 
scription fees  and  fines,  etc.,  the  library  was 
supported  until  it  was  converted  into  a  free 
library  with  an  independent  revenue. 

On  January  17,  1877,  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Crunden  was  installed  as  librarian.  Some 
months  before  the  independent  office  of  actu- 
ary had  been  created,  with  a  view  to  reliev- 
ing the  librarian  of  all  responsibility  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  institution, 
and  also  of  his  duties  as  secretary  of  the 
board.  After  a  trial  of  two  years  the  ex- 
periment proved  a  failure,  and  the  office  of 
actuary  was  abolished. 

Soon  after  the  school  board  took  posses- 
sion of  the  library  it  began  issuing  free  mem- 
berships to  evening  school  pupils  as  rewards 
for  punctuality  and  dilligence.  The  tempo- 
rary certificates  thus  obtained  were  ex- 
changed for  life  membership  certificates 
under  certain  conditions.  This  custom,  to- 
gether with  the  rule  bestowing  life  member- 
ships upon  all  who  continued  annual  or 
quarterly  subscriptions  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  tended  to  fill  the  list  with  an  increas- 
ing ratio  of  non-paying  members.  As  early 
as  1875  it  appeared  that  of  the  total  number 
of  members  about  one-fourth  had  never  paid 


membership  fees,  while  seven-tenths  then 
paid  nothing,  being  either  life  members  or 
evening  school  pupils.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
culty, on  April  22,  1879,  the  life  membership 
fee  was  raised  to  $25,  payable  in  four  years 
at  $6.25  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
annual  subscription  fee  was  lowered  from 
$4  to  $3.  November,  1883,  the  life  member- 
ship fee  was  ag^in  made  $12,  with  this  im- 
portant modification  of  the  old  rule,  that  the 
purchase  could  be  made  only  by  one  cash 
payment.  This  accomplished  the  object  of 
securing  a  revenue  from  annual  subscribers 
as  effectually  as  the  $25  price.  Very  few  life 
memberships  were  purchased  under  either  of 
these  rules.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that 
few  life  memberships  were  ever  purchased. 
They  were  given  to  persons  who  had  con- 
tinued as  annual  subscribers  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  years,  and  to  pupils  who  at- 
tended the  evening  schools  with  punctuality 
for  two  or  three  seasons.  This  large  annual 
addition  to  the  list  of  free  life  memberships 
became  a  serious  burden  on  the  limited  re- 
sources of  the  library,  and,  therefore,  the 
custom  of  giving  free  memberships  to  even- 
ing school  pupils  was  discontinued  with  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1878-9.  February, 
1885,  the  school  board  oflFered  life  member- 
ship certificates  to  all  who  secured  diplomas 
from  the  polytechnic  evening  school.  This 
rule  continued  in  force  imtil  the  library  be- 
came free  to  all.  The  year  1883  began  with 
a  further  reduction  of  the  annual  fee  from 
$3  to  $2 ;  and  September,  1885,  there  was  a 
further  reduction  to  $1  for  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

But  through  all  these  changes  the  insti- 
tution was  proceeding  in  the  path  of  its 
"manifest  destiny."  It  was  already  a  free 
library  to  some  thousands,  and  its  more 
thoughtful  friends  believed  that  what  was 
good  for  a  few  thousands  was  good  for  all 
the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  especially  for 
the  children  who  would  have  to  begin  to 
earn  their  own  living  at  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  whose  parents  were  too 
poor  or  too  ignorant  to  secure  for  them  the 
opportunities  for  education  offered  by  the 
library.  Also  it  was  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  the  institution  had  out- 
grown its  limitations  as  merely  an  adjunct 
to  the  public  schools.  At  the  same  time 
its  friends  realized  that  its  name  and  the 
original  restrictions  of     membership  which 
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the  latter  indicated  were  a  bar  to  its  widest 
usefulness  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Accordingly,  on  December  9,  1884,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Public  Library.  Not, 
however,  till  it  was  made  free,  and  thus  be- 
came truly  a  public  library,  did  our  citizens 
note  the  change  of  title  or  realize  that  the 
library  was  open  on  the  same  terms  to  all 
residents  of  St.  Louis. 

In  pursuance  of  its  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation, the  library  offered  to  the  people  of 
St.  Louis  the  second  University  Extension 
course  giv^n  in  the  United  States.  This  con- 
sisted of  ten  lectures  on  political  economy 
by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Bemis,  g^ven  during  Feb- 
ruary, March  and  April,  1889.  Each  lecture 
was  followed  by  a  discussion.  The  course 
was  attended  by  all  creeds  and  classes,  and 
did  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  study  of 
sociological  problems. 

As  early  as  1881  the  librarian  in  his  an- 
nual report  called  attention  to  the  inade- 
quacy and  inconvenience  of  the  rooms  in 
the  Polytechnic  building  and  the  ever-present 
danger  of  a  destructive  fire.*  From  that  time 
on  he  constantly  urged  the  necessity  of  more 
commodious  quarters  in  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing. 

On  October  2,  1891,  was  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  "Board  of  Education  Building," 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Locust  and 
Ninth.  Very  appropriately  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  D. 
Barlow.  The  programme  included  music 
by  a  band  and  a  chorus  of  school  children, 
and  addresses  by  Honorable  Richard  Bar- 
tholdt,  representing  the  board  of  public 
schools,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  president 
of  the  library. 

On  the  evening  of  February  17,  1893,  a 
large  audience  assembled  in  "Entertainment 
Hall"  of  the  Exposition  building  for  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  new  quarters.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  ^Oscar  L.  Whitelaw, 
president  of  the  library,  and  by  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  who  had  come  to  St.  Louis 
for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Hale,  anticipating  the 
success  of  the  free  library  movement,  "con- 
gratulated the  city  of  St.  Louis,  its  present 
inhabitants  and  its  future  inhabitants  on  the 
birthday  of  the  institution  which  will  do  most 
for  their  happiness  and  intelligence."  He  said 
he  spoke  as  a  prophet  in  pronouncing  the 

*The  building  cauffht  fire  five  timet  and  was  finally  torn 
down  after  a  destructive  fire  in  October,  1897. 


"institution  of  a  large  free  public  library  the 
most  important  event  in  the  education  of  the 
community.  ...  No  man  can  foresee 
the  happiness  of  homes  that  is  thus  made 
possible.  No  man  can  foresee  the  elevation 
and  advance  of  social  life  and  public  order." 
He  closed  with  the  exhortation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  St.  Louis  to  "establish  here  the  freest 
and  best  public  library  in  the  world." 

The  new  quarters  comprising  the  sixth  and 
seventh  floors  of  the  Board  of  Education 
building  were  handsome,  commodious  and 
well  arranged.  They  would  have  been  en- 
tirely adequate  for  the  institution  as  a  sub- 
scription library  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
But  its  change  of  base  was  near  at  hand. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1882  Mr.  James 
Richardson,  president  of  the  library,  urged 
that  the  library  be  made  free.     Succeeding 
presidents  and  the  librarian    renewed    this 
recommendation  from  time  to  time.     Rev. 
John  C.  Learned,  in  particular,  constantly 
and  strenuously  advocated  the  idea.       His 
address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  was 
an  earnest  appeal  for  "free  reading  to  all 
the  people  in  all  the  homes  of  St.  Louis." 
On  November  8,  1884,  a    paper    on  "The 
Function  of  a  Public  Library  and  Its  Value 
to  a  Community"  was  read  by  the  librarian 
before  "The    Round    Table."     The  "Post- 
Dispatch"  published    the  address,  and   the 
club  printed  it  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribu- 
tion.    A  bill  authorizing  cities,  towns,  vil- 
lages,  etc.,    throughout    the    State    to    tax 
themselves  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  free  libraries  was  drafted  by  the 
librarian  and  presented  in  the  Legislature 
by  Honorable  James  Loring,  and  approved 
April  10,  1885.     Several  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  the  school  board  to  increase  its  ap- 
propriation suflSciently  and  make  the  library 
free,  but  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  that 
body  did  not  justify  such  action.   At  length 
the  board  of  managers  started  the  popular 
movement,  which  resulted  successfully.      In 
October,  1892,  the  board  obtained  from  F. 
N.  Judson,  Esq.,  an  elaborate  opinion    on 
the  availability  of  the  act  of  1885.    This  vms 
indorsed  by  Honorable  G.  A.  Finkelnburg. 
The  active    campaign    beg^n  with  a    small 
meeting  of  the  earnest  friends  of  the  project, 
held  in  the  librarian's  office,  January  21,  1893. 
Shortly  after  a  larger  meeting  was  held  in 
the  assembly  room  of  the  board  of   public 
schools.    At  this  meeting  the  following  gen- 
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tlemen  were  appointed  an  executive  com- 
mittee: O.  L.  Whitelaw,  Gist  Blair,  W.  E. 
Fisse,  Charles  Qaflin  Allen,  J.  C.  Learned, 
T.  A.  Meysenburg,  George  O.  Carpen- 
ter, Jr. 

The  committee  added  F.  M.  Crunden  to 
their  number,  and  appointed  Messrs.  White- 
law,  Learned  and  Crunden  a  sub-committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  procedure.  A  well- 
planned  campaign,  vigorously  carried  out,  re- 
sulted, April  4th,  in  a  vote  of  36,235 
votes  for  the  fifth-of-a-mill  tax  to  6,188 
against  it. 

On  May  6th  Mayor  Walbridge  appointed 
the  board  of  directors.  It  was  a  work  of 
months  to  secure  the  signature  ot  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  life  members  of 
the  library,  consenting  to  its  transfer  to  the 
directors  of  the  Free  Library.  The  school 
board  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  a  burden 
of  $20,000  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
be  assured  that  the  object  for  which  the 
money  was  expended  would  be  much  more 
efiEectually  carried  out.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  March  i,  1894,  that  the  transfer  was  con- 
cluded. Throughout  these  important  trans- 
actions the  board  enjoyed  the  legal  counsel 
and  the  practical  assistance  of  F.  N.  Jud- 
son,  Esq.,  and  Honorable  John  W.  Noble, 
which  these  gentlemen  gave  gratuitously  in 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

Registration  began  in  May,  and  on  June 
1st  the  library  was  opened  free  to  all  the 
residents  of  St.  Louis.  The  most  sanguine 
predictions  were  realized.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  registration  list  showed  over 
26,000  names,  more  than  four  times  the 
highest  enrollment  of  former  times,  with  a 
circulation  three  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  the  maximum  under  the  old  regime. 

On  April  30,  1898,  the  Free  Library  closed 
its  third  complete  year  with  more  than  40,- 
000  card  holders  and  a  total  issue  of  920,- 
500  books  and  periodicals.  Of  this  total 
647,360  books  were  drawm  for  home  reading, 
212,360  through  thirty-four  delivery  sta- 
tions. 

The  collection  now  (June,  1898)  contains 
120,000  volumes.  For  the  year  just  closed 
$17,000  was  expended  for  books,  periodicals 
and  binding,  resulting  in  the  addition  of  15,- 
500  volumes.  The  expenditure  for  mainte- 
nance for  the  year  was  $58,000.  The  library 
is  kept  open  every  day  in  the  year,  including 
Sundays  and  holidays.    The  holiday  opening 


began  with  Thanksgiving  Day  of  1890,  on 
the  urgent  advocacy  of  Colonel  T.  A.  Mey- 
senburg, then  and  now  a  member  of  the 
board. 

With  a  small  fund  to  cover  the  whole  range 
of  knowledge  and  to  supply  the  great  de- 
mand for  books  of  a  popular  character,  there 
has  been  little  to  devote  to  building  up  any 
special  departments.  The  collection  is,  how- 
ever, well  balanced  throughout,  and  fairly 
strong  in  sociology,  history  (including  biog- 
raphy), and  belles  lettres,  while  there  are  few 
libraries  that  have  a  better  juvenile  depart- 
ment. During  the  year  just  closed  4,800 
volumes  were  sent  to  our  public  schools  to 
serve  as  supplementary  reading.  Since  the 
institution  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
school  board  it  has  a  much  closer  connection 
with  the  public  schools.  A  few  years  ago 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  public 
school  teachers  were  members  of  the  library ; 
now  about  thirteen-fifteenths  have  readers' 
cards,  and  many  are  further  supplied  with 
special  "teachers'  cards,"  enabling  them  to 
draw  six  extra  books  at  a  time.  In  April, 
1892,  only  671  public  school  pupils  had  li- 
brary cards ;  the  registration  list  now  shows 
many  thousands. 

The  close  of  the  library  year  of  1897-8  was 
signalized  by  the  purchase  of  a  block  of 
ground,  324  x  282  feet,  as  a  site  for  a  new 
building.  It  is  evidence  of  skillful  and  care- 
ful management  of  the  limited  fund  at  its  dis- 
posal that  the  board  has  been  able  to  make 
a  cash  payment  of  $130,000  toward  the  pur- 
chase price  of  $455,000.  The  library  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  men  of  the  highest  ability 
and  character  to  shape  its  policy  and  guard 
its  interests.  The  present  board  is  made  up 
as  follows:  President,  Thomas  Dimmock; 
vice  president,  T.  A.  Meysenburg,  with 
Messrs.  Amadee  B.  Cole,  William  H.  Hahn, 
Charles  W.  Knapp,  Arthur  Lee,  John  A. 
Nies,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly  and  Edward  L. 
Preetorius.  The  other  directors  since  the^ 
establishment  of  the  Free  Library  were :  Mrs. 
John  W.  Noble,  Mrs.  C.  I.  Filley,  Miss  Leo- 
nora B.  Halstead,  Messrs.  Jacob  Furth,  E. 
C.  Rowse,  Hamlin  Russell,  Charles  C.  Orth- 
wein,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Eiseman,  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan  and  O.  L.  Whitelaw.  Oscar  L.  White- 
law  was  president  for  seven  years  under  the 
former  regime,  and,  being  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  board,  was  unanimously 
chosen  to  the  same  office,  which    he  con- 
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tinued  to  hold  until  June,  1897.  Colonel  Mey- 
senburg  has  been  vice  president  of  the  board 
of  directors  from  its  organization,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  the  old  board  of  managers  the 
last  four  years  of  its  existence. 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  already  ranks 
among  the  foremost  public  libraries  of  the 
country.  The  present  generation  of  St. 
Louisans  can  in  no  other  way  confer  upon 
their  descendants  so  great  a  benefit  as  by 
making  it  the  **freest  and  best  public  library 
in  the  world." 

Frbdbrick  M.  Crundbn. 

Licenses.—The  laws  of  Missouri  provide 
for  various  licenses  for  the  prosecution  of 
vocations,  and  for  taxing  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State  revenue.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  the  license  taxes  on  dramshops  or 
drinking  saloons,  which  are  to  be  paid  to  the 
State  and  also  to  the  county.  The  State  tax 
on  a  dramshop  license  may  not  be  less  than 
$50  nor  more  than  $200,  and  the  county  tax 
not  less  than  $250,  nor  more  than  $400,  for  a 
period  of  six  months.  There  is  a  license  tax 
on  auctioneers  of  $10  for  ten  days,  $25  for  one 
month,  $50  for  three  months  and  $75  for  six 
months.  Brokers  pay  a  tax  on  the  amount 
of  business  they  expect  to  do,  or  upon  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  business, 
whichever  may  be  the  larger,  the  rates  being 
on  $S,ooo  or  less,  $50;  on  more  than  $5,000 
and  not  more  than  $10,000,  $75;  on  more 
than  $10,000  and  not  more  than  $15,000. 
$100;  on  more  than  $15,000  and  not  more 
than  $20,000,  $125 ;  on  more  than  $20,000  and 
not  more  than  $30,000,  $175;  on  more  than 
$30,000  and  not  more  than  $50,000,  $250 ;  on 
more  than  $50,000  and  not  more  than  $75, • 
000,  $300;  on  more  than  $75,000  and  not 
more  than  $100,000,  $350;  on  more  than 
$100,000  and  not  more  than  $150,000,  $400, 
on  more  than  $150,000  and  not  more  than 
$200,000,  $450;  on  more  than  $200,000  and 
;iot  more  than  $300,000,  $500 ;  on  more  than 
$300,000  and  not  more  than  $500,000,  $600, 
and  on  all  amounts  over  $500,000,  $1,000. 
There  is  a  license  tax  on  ferries,  which  may 
not  be  less  than  $2,  nor  more  than  $5,000 
a  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  court. 
Peddlers  on  foot  are  taxed  on  their  license 
$3  for  six  months;  if  they  use  one  or  more 
horses  for  carrying  their  goods  or  wares,  $10 
for  six  months;  if  they  use  a  cart  or  other 
carriage,  $20.    The  tax  on  a  marriage  license 


is  $1.  The  special  tax  on  manufacturers  and 
merchants  is  sometimes  called  a  license, 
though  it  does  not  now  possess  the  qualities 
of  a  license.  The  manufacturers'  tax  is  the 
regular  property  tax  levied  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  finished  products,  as  well  as  on 
tools,  machinery  and  appliances,  provided  it 
be  valued  at  over  $1,000.  The  merchants' 
tax  is  the  regular  property  tax  rate  levied  on 
the  largest  amount  of  goods  on  hand  between 
the  first  of  March  and  the  first  of  June  of  each 
year.  In  1899  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  requiring  department  stores  in  cities 
of  50,000  and  more  population  to  take  out 
license  which  should  not  be  less  than  $300, 
nor  more  than  $500  for  every  class  or  gjoup 
of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  sold  in  one 
house  or  series  of  connected  houses,  under  a 
single  unit  of  management.  One-third  of 
the  license  tax  was  to  go  to  the  State  and 
two-thirds  to  the  city.  In  February  of  1900 
the  supreme  court  handed  down  a  decision  in 
which  this  act  was  declared  unconstitutional 
and  void. 

Licking. —  An  incorporated  town  in 
Texas  County,  about  sixteen  miles  north- 
east of  Houston  and  twenty-three  miles 
from  Salem,  in  Dent  County,  the  nearest  rail- 
road station.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tled sections  of  the  county  and  was  formerly 
called  Buffalo  Lick.  It  has  two  churches,  a 
graded  public  school,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  two 
fl9uring  mills,  two  sawmills  (near  by)  and 
about  twenty  stores  in  different  branches  of 
trade.  One  paper  is  published  in  the  town, 
the  "News,"  edited  by  B.  F.  Craven.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  800. 

Lieutenant  Governor. — ^A  State  of- 
ficer chosen  at  the  same  time  with  the  Gov- 
ernor, possessing  the  same  qualifications  and 
having  the  same  term  of  office.  He  is  pre* 
siding  officer  of  the  Senate,  but  has  no  other 
authority  except  in  case  of  the  death,  removal 
or  absence  of  the  Governor,  when  he  suc- 
ceeds to  the  office. 

Lieutenant  Governors.— The  follow- 
ing is  a  full  and  accurate  list  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governors  of  Missouri  from  1820  to 
1900,  inclusive,  the  years  of  their  service  and 
dates  of  their  death  if  not  living: 

William  H.  Ashley,  St.  Louis,  1820,  four 
years.  Died  in  Cooper  County,  March  26, 
1838. 
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Benjamin  H.  Reeves,  Howard  County, 
1824,  four  years.  Died  in  Todd  County, 
Kentucky,  April  16,  1849. 

Daniel  Dunklin,  Washington  County,  1828, 
four  years.     Died  August  25,  1844. 

Lilburn  W.  Boggs,  Jackson,  1832,  four 
years.    Died  in  California,  March  14,  i860. 

Franklin  Cannon,  Cape  Girardeau,  1836, 
four  years.    Died  June  13,  1863. 

M.  M.  Marmaduke,  Saline,  1840,  four  years. 
Died  March  26,  1864. 

James  Young,  Lafayette,  1844,  ^ouv  years. 
Died  in  Lexington,  February  9,  1878. 

Thomas  L.  Price,  Cole,  1848,  four  years. 
Died  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  July  16,  1870. 

Wilton  Brown,  Cape  Girardeau,  1852,  four 
years.    Died  August  27,  1855. 

Hancock  Jackson,   Randolph,   1856,   four 
years.    Died  in  Salem,  Oregon,  March  19,  • 
i8;6. 

Thomas  C.  Re)molds,  St.  Louis,  i860,  four 
years.  Office  declared  vacant  by  State  con- 
vention July  31,  1861.  Committed  suicide 
March  30,  1887,  by  plunging  down  an  ele- 
vator shaft  in  St.  Louis. 

Willard  P.  Hall,  Buchanan,  1861,  elected 
Provisional  Lieutenant  Governor  by  the  State 
convention  in  place  of  Thomas  C.  Reynolds, 
and  died  in  St.  Joseph,  November  2,  1882. 

George  Smith,  Caldwell,  1864,  four  years. 
Died  July  14,  1881. 

Edwin  O.  Stanard,  St.  Louis,  1868,  two 
years.    Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Joseph  J.  Gravely,  Cedar,  1870,  two  years. 
Died  April  28,  1872. 

Charles  P.  Johnson,  St.  Louis,  1872,  two 
years.     Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Norman  J.  Colman,  St.  Louis,  1874,  two 
years.    Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Henry  C.  Brockmeyer,  St.  Louis,  1876, 
four  years.    Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Robert  A.  Campbell,  St.  Louis,  1880,  four 
years.     Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Albert  P.  Morehouse,  Nodaway,  1884,  four 
years.  Committed  suicide  in  Maryville,  Sep- 
tember 31, 1891. 

Stephen  A.  Claycomb,  Jasper,  1888,  four 
years.    Is  yet  living  in  Joplin. 

J.  B.  O'Meara,  St.  Louis,  1892,  four  years. 
Is  yet  living  in  St.  Louis. 

A.  H.  Bolte,  Franklin,  1896,  four  years. 
Serving  his  term  and  living  in  Washington, 
Missouri. 

Total  number  of  Lieutenant  Governors,  23. 
Number  who  became  Acting  Governors,  4; 


namely,  M.  M.  Marmaduke,  Hancock  Jack- 
son, Willard  P.  Hall  and  Albert  P.  More- 
house. Presidents  of  the  Senate  who  became 
Acting  Governor  (for  about  one  month),  i ; 
namely,  Abraham  J.  Williams.  Lieutenafit 
Governors  now  living,  8 ;  namely,  E.  O.  Stan- 
ard, Charles  P.  Johnson,  N.  J.  Colman,  H.  C. 
Brockmeyer,  Robert  A.  Campbell,  Stephen 
A.  Claycomb,  J.  B.  O'Meara  and  A.  H.  Bolte. 

WlI<UAM   F.   SWITZI«BR. 

liiggett,  John  Edmund,  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  St.  Louis  June  11,  1826. 
He  attended  the  first  public  school  estab- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  of  which  David  H.  Arm- 
strong was  principal.  He  then  pursued  an 
advanced  course  of  study  at  Kemper  School. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  entered 
the  employ  of  Foulks  &  Shaw,  tobacco 
manufacturers,  the  members  of  this  firm  be- 
ing, respectively,  his-  maternal  grandfather 
and  stepfather.  About  the  time  he  attained 
his  majority  his  grandfather  retired  from 
the  firm,  and  he  became  a  partner  in  the 
business.  Hiram  Shaw  &  Co.  was  the  style 
of  the  firm  which  thus  came  into  existence, 
until  a  year  and  a  half  later,  when  Mr.  Lig- 
gett's  brother,  W.  C.  L.  Liggett,  purchased 
Mr.  Shaw's  interest  and  the  firm  became  J. 
E.  Liggett  &  Bro.  W.  C.  L.  Liggett  sold 
his  interest  to  Henry  Dausman,  and  for 
eighteen  years  thereafter  the  firm  was  Lig- 
gett &  Dausman.  In  1873  Mr.  Dausman's 
interest  was  purchased  by  George  S.  Myers, 
and  thus  was  formed  the  firm  of  Liggett  & 
Myers.  The  business  was  incorporated  as 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  1878,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter  Mr.  Liggett  continued  to  be  act- 
ively identified  with  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  that  great  corporation.  His  relations 
with  his  employes — ^at  times  numbering  more 
than  a  thousand — were  always  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  character,  and  he  missed  no 
opportunity,  apparently,  to  aid  and  encour- 
age them  and  to  promote  their  prosperity. 
He  became  interested  in  many  corporate  and 
other  enterprises  in  St.  Louis,  with  some 
of  which  he  was  officially  identified.  He  had 
large  realty  holdings  in  the  city,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  November  23,  1897,  he  was 
president  of  the  Liggett  Realty  Company. 
His  estate  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  accu- 
mulated by  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis — ^being 
valued  in  the  millions — ^and  it  was  accumu- 
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lated  entirely  through  his  own  eflFort,  not  by 
fortunate  speculation,  but  by  the  building  up 
of  a  great  manufacturing  enterprise.  Mr. 
Liggett  married,  in  1851,  Miss  Elizabeth  J. 
Calbreath,  of  Callaway  County,  Missouri, 
and  three  daughters  and  one  son  were  the 
children  born  of  their  union.  The  son,  Hiram 
S.  Liggett,  died  in  1892.  The  surviving  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Liggett's  family  are  Mrs.  Lig- 
gett and  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Claude  Kil- 
patrick,  Mrs.  John  Fowler  and  Mrs.  Mitchell 
Scott,  all  of  St.  Louis. 

liight  Battery  A  was  organized  in 
1877,  during  the  railroad  riots,  by  Colonel 
Squires,  at  the  request  and  on  the  call  of 
the  mayor  of  St.  Louis.  Colonel  Squires 
had  been  major  of  artillery  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  connected  with  the  Washing- 
ton Artillery  of  New  Orleans.  He  organized 
the  battery,  as  requested,  and  it  was  called 
the  "St.  Louis  Light  Battery.'*  In  1878  the 
citizens  requested  the  old  members  to  form 
a  battery  in  the  National  Guard.  This  was 
done,  and  the  organization  was  called  "Bat- 
tery A,  St.  Louis  Light  Artillery,"  by  which 
name  it  went  until  1888,  when  it  was 
changed  to  Light  Battery  A,  National  Guard 
of  Missouri.  On  the  26th  of  April,  1898,  five 
days  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 
Captain  Frank  M.  Rumbold,  at  that  time  the 
commanding  officer,  received  a  telegfram  from 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, ordering  him  to  assemble  the  battery 
for  government  service.  This  order  was  re- 
ceived at  12  m.,  and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  same 
day,  two  hours  afterward,  the  men  were  in 
camp  at  the  armory,  on  Grand  Avenue  and 
Hickory  Street.  On  the  4th  of  May  they 
removed  to  JeflFerson  Barracks,  where,  on 
the  9th  of  the  same  month,  they  were  mus- 
tered and  sworn  into  the  United  States  serv- 
ice. On  the  1 6th  the  battery  left  JeflFerson 
Barracks  for  Chickamauga  National  Park, 
in  Georgia,  where  it  remained  until  July 
24th,  when  it  started  to  Newport  News,  Vir- 
ginia. From  there  it  departed  on  the  27th 
of  July  for  Porto  Rico,  on  the  United  States 
transport  "Roumanian."  In  entering  the 
harbor  of  Guanilca  the  vessel  struck  on  a 
reef,  and  lay  there  ten  hours.  On  getting 
oflF  she  landed  at  the  town,  and  the  next 
morning  the  battery  was  ordered  to  march 
at  once  to  Ponce.  On  their  arrival  there 
they  received  orders  to  march  "as  quick  as 


possible"  to  Arroyo  and  report  to  General 
Brooke.  From  Arroyo  they  marched  to 
Guayama,  and  there  formed  the  second  bat- 
tery in  the  column  to  attack  the  Spanish 
trenches  at  the  head  of  the  mountain  pass 
leading  to  Cayai.  The  battery  was  taking 
position  ready  to  open  fire  when  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  reached  them  declaring 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  From  there  they 
marched  back  to  Ponce,  a  distance  of  forty- 
seven  and  one-half  miles,  making  it  in  one 
day  and  three-fourths,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son and  over  bad  roads.  It  took  the  infantry 
three  and  one-half  days  to  make  the  march. 
On  the  8th  of  September  the  battery  left 
Ponce  for  the  United  States  on  the  United 
States  transport  "Concho,"  and  landed  at 
New  York  September  15th,  reaching  St. 
Louis  on  the  i8th.  The  men  were  placed 
on  sixty  days'  furlough,  from  September  22d 
to  November  21st,  and  on  November  30th 
were  mustered  out  of  the  United  States  serv- 
ice and  returned  to  the  National  Guard.  The 
officers  of  the  battery  were:  Captain,  Frank 
M.  Rumbold;  first  lieutenants,  John  E. 
Weber  and  Edward  B.  Eno ;  second  lieuten- 
ant, William  J.  Murray. 

Lighthouse  Engineer.  —  An  officer 
of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  sta- 
tioned in  St.  Louis,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
surveys  for  and  establish  "light  posts'*  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  for  the 
protection  of  navigation. 

Lighthouse  Inspector.  —The  river 
lights  on  our  Western  rivers  are  set  on 
wooden  posts  about  sixteen  feet  high,  upon 
the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  large  square 
lamp  filled  with  oil,  affording  an  illumina- 
tion sufficient  to  show  the  pilot  the  proper 
channel  at  night.  The  system  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  1874.  The  Fifteenth 
District  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  light- 
house inspector,  who  has  an  office  in  the  cus- 
tomhouse building  in  St.  Louis.  The  dis- 
trict extends  from  St.  Paul  to  Cairo,  on  the 
Mississippi ;  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  Rock- 
port,  and  on  the  Illinois  River  to  Sand  Point, 
above  Peoria.  One  boat  is  employed  in  the 
district  for  placing  lights  and  paying  and 
supplying  the  keepers.  There  are  about  525 
light  posts  in  this  district,  of  which  465  are 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  thirty  each  on  the 
Missouri  and  Illinois  Rivers.    Engineers  are 
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employed  to  find  the  channels  and  place  the 

lights. 

Lightner,  Calyin  Runge,  physician, 
was  born  in  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, son  of  Adam  and  Elizabeth  (Stryker) 
Lightner.     His  antecedents  in  the  paternal 
line  were  English  and  his  immigrant  ances- 
tor settled  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.     The  Stryker  or  Strycker 
family,  to  which  his  mother  belonged,  was 
of  a  remote  antiquity  in  Holland.    A  gene- 
alogy of  the  family,  which  has  been  prepared 
by  William    Stryker,  Adjutant    General    of 
New  Jersey,  with  much  care,  shows  that  one 
branch  of  it  ha§  been  seated  near  The  Hague 
for  more  than  800  years.    In  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth    century  Jan  and  Jacobus 
Van  Strycker  received  from  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  Netherlands  a  grant  of  land  in 
the  colony  of  New  Amsterdam,  upon  the 
condition  that  they  took  out  with  them  to 
America  twelve  other  families  at  their  own 
expense.      Eight  years   later  Jacobus  Van 
Strycker  came  to  this  country,  and  a  year 
after  he  was  joined    by    his    brother  Jan. 
These   brothers,    who    dropped    the    prefix 
"Van"  from  their  name,  were  the  founders 
of  the  Stryker  family  at  New  Amsterdam, 
which  later  became  New  York.    To  the  sev- 
enth generation  of  the  descendants  of  Jan 
Stryker  belonged  the  mother  of  Dr.  Light- 
ner, whose  parents  removed  from  New  Jersey 
to  Huntingdon  County,  Pennsylvania,  about 
the  year  1818.    Dr.  Lightner's  father  was  a 
farmer,  and  he  himself  grew  up  on  a  farm. 
As  a  boy  he  attended  the  country  schools,  and 
his  scholastic  education  was  completed  at  a 
somewhat  noted  academy  at    Bell's    Mills, 
Pennsylvania.    After  leaving  school  he  read 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  S. 
T.   Davis,   a   typical   physician   of   the   old 
school,  who  had  a  large  general  practice  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.    In  1877  he  matric- 
ulated at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  three  years'  course  of 
study  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  from 
that  institution  in  1880.     Immediately  after 
his  graduation  from  the  medical  college  he 
began  practicing  with  his  old  preceptor.  Dr. 
Davis,  at  Lancaster,  and  had  three  years'  ex- 
^tietvce  as  a  general  practitioner.     At  the 
^xiA.  ol  that  time  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  and 
\0T  fifteen  years  he  has  practiced  in  that 
city,  giving  special  attention  to  diseases  of 
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the  eye.  These  years  have  been  years  of 
careful,  conscientious  labor,  painstaking  re- 
search and  close  application  to  professional 
duties,  and  his  reward  has  been  the  building 
up  of  a  lucrative  practice  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  enviable*  reputation  within  the 
field  of  practice  in  which  he  has  made  use 
of  his  talents  and  skill.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  St. 
Louis  Medical  Society.  Dr.  Lightner  mar- 
ried, in  1893,  Miss  Attie  Elliot,  daughter  of 
Henry  Elliot,  a  well  known  manufacturer  of 
St.  Louis. 

liileSy  Robert  P.,  merchant,  was  born 
October  4,  1835,  ^^^^  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
son  of  Jesse  and  Martha  E.  (Gilbert)  Liles. 
The  elder  Liles  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  but 
passed  his  early  life  in  Tennessee,  and  his 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  last  named  State. 
By  occupation  he  was  both  carpenter  and 
farmer,  and  he  was  a  worthy  and  useful  citi- 
zen. In  his  young  manhood  he  served  in  the 
War  of  1 81 2  under  General  Andrew  Jack- 
son. In  ifi38  he  came  from  Tennessee  to 
Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri,  where  he 
died  in  1866.  His  wife  died  in  1878.  Robert 
P.  Liles  was  three  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  came  to  Missouri,  and  he  was  the 
eighth  of  their  ten  children.  Until  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  lived  on  a  farm,  and 
in  a  log  schoolhouse  near  his  home  he  ob- 
tained a  practical  education.  From  1855 
until  1861  he  clerked  in  a  country  store  and 
was  then  carried  away  from  business  pursuits 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  On 
the  4th  of  June,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  a  com- 
pany of  Missouri  State  Guards  for  a  term,  of 
six  months,  and  later  was  mustered  into 
Company  F  of  the  Eighth  Missouri  Cavalry 
Regiment,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army.  In  this  regiment  he 
served  bravely  and  faithfully  until  the  close 
of  the  war  as  a  private  soldier,  although  he 
had  held  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  in  the 
organization  of  State  Guards.  He  was  with 
General  Sterling  Price  on  his  famous  raid 
through  Missouri  in  1864,  and  was  a  partici- 
pant in  nearly  all  the  important  engagements 
of  the  war  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Tennes- 
see and  Louisiana.  His  command  was  sur- 
rendered at  Shreyeport,  Louisiana,  in  1865, 
and  for  two  years  thereafter  Mr.  Liles  lived 
at  Farmersville,  Louisiana.  In  1867  he  re- 
turned to  Cape  Girardeau  County,  and  after 
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devoting  two  years  to  farming,  removed  to 
Bloomfield,  in  Stoddard  County,  where  he 
embarked  in  merchandising.  March  21,  1877, 
he  removed  to  Poplar  Bluff,  Butler  County, 
Missouri,  and  continued  merchandising  oper* 
ations  in-  that  city  successfully  until  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  retire  temporarily 
from  active  business.  Some  time  later  he 
resumed  merchandising,  which  he  continued 
until  1891,  when  he  again  sought  rest  and 
recreation  and  removed  to  St.  Louis.  He 
was  a  resident  of  that  city  until  1895,  when 
he  returned  to  Poplar  Bluff  and  became 
junior  member  of  the  well  known  and  suc- 
cessful mercantile  firm  of  Lacks,  Liles  &  Co., 
in  which  he  is  still  interested,  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  conduct  of  its  extensive  business. 
In  1880  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  county 
in  the  Thirty-first  General  Assembly,  and 
later  he  served  with  distinction  as.  a  member 
of  the  Thirty-fifth  and  Thirty-sixth  General 
Assemblies.  He  has  filled  various  municipal 
offices  in  Poplar  Bluff,  and  in  every  official 
position  which  he  has  held  has  faithfully, 
honestly  and  efficiently  served  the  public.  His 
political  affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  he  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  His 
only  connection  with  fraternal  organizations 
is  with  the  order  of  Knights  of  Honor.  He 
married,  in  1865,  Miss  Louisa  McLauchlin,  of 
Louisiana,  who  comes  of  Scotch  antecedents. 
Their  only  child,  a  son,  died  in  infancy. 
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Lilly,  Major  James,  was  born  March 
ig,  1872,  on  a  farm  near  Levick's  Mill,  in 
Randolph  County,  Missouri,  son  of  James 
Madison  and  Margaret  (Orr)  Lilly.  His  fath- 
er, who  was  bom  in  Oldham  County,  Ken- 
tucky, of  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  died  August 
8  1900,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  His 
mother,  who  is  still  living  at  seventy  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Washington  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  is  of  Irish  extraction.  Mr.  Lilly 
was  educated  at  the  State  Normal  School  in 
Kirksville,  where  he  fitted  himself  for  school 
teaching  as  a  profession.  As  a  student  he 
had  a  great  aptitude  for  the  mastery  of  the 
languages  and  a  fondness  for  the  study  of 
,  history  and  political  science,  and  he  has  given 
more  attention  to  these  subjects  than  to  oth- 
ers.   He  began  tieaching  in  a  country  school 


in  Randolph  County  in  the  spring  of  1891. 
During  the  winter  of  1892-3  he  taught  what 
is  known  as  the  "Peak  School,"  near  Santa 
Fe,  in  Monroe  County,  Missouri.  He  then 
went  to  Moberly,  Missouri,  and  during  the 
school  year  1893-4,  was  principal  of  the  Cen- 
tral School,  in  that  city.  During  the  school 
year  1894-5  he  was  assistant  principal  of  the 
Moberly  High  School,  having  charge  of  the 
department  of  civics,  history  and  political 
science.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he  was  elected 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Unionville,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  that  connection  in 
September  following.  He  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  Unionville  schools  until  the  close 
of  the  term  in  1897,  when  he  voluntarily  aban- 
doned teaching  as  a  profession.  Prior  to 
this  and  in  the  year  1894,  he  had  been  ap* 
pointed  school  commissioner  of  Randolph 
County  by  Governor  William  J.  Stone  to  fill 
a  vacancy  in  that  office  which  had  been  caused 
by  the  death  of  Professor  M.  H.  Tinsley.  He 
was  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  that  county  April  2,  1895,  but  re- 
signed the  office  a  few  months  afterward  to 
take  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Union- 
ville. He  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Randolph  County  in  November, 
1898,  and  is  now  serving  his  first  term  as  the 
incumbent  of  that  office.  He  has  always 
been  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  takes  an  act- 
ive part  in  political  campaigptis  as  a  public 
speaker  and  champion  of  the  principles  of  his 
party.  Since  early  boyhood  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  affiliates  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  the  order  of  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America. 

Limitations,  Statute  of.— The  Mis- 
souri statute  of  limitations  which,  like  the 
similar  statutes  in  other  States,  is  intended 
to  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
a  limit  on  litigation,  prescribes  a  limit  of  ten 
years  for  all  actions  for  the  recovery  of  lands ; 
ten  years  for  personal  actions  on  a  writing 
for  the  payment  of  money  or  property,  or  on 
a  covenant,  or  warranty  in  a  deed ;  five  years 
for  actions  on  a  contract,  obligation  or  lia- 
bility express  or  implied  created  by  a  statute, 
other  than  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  for  tres- 
pass; on  actions  for  taking  or  detaining 
goods  or  chattels,  for  injury  to  person,  or 
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rights,  or  for  relief  on  ground  of  fraud;  three 
years  for  action  against  a  sheriff,  coroner  or 
other  officer  upon  a  liability  incurred  in  his 
official  conduct,  or  on  a  statute  for  penalty 
or  forfeiture;  and  two  years  for  actions  for 
libel,  assault,  criminal  conversation,  or  false 
imprisonment. 

Lincoln.— A  village  in  Benton  County,  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  twelve  miles 
north  of  Warsaw.  It  has  a  public  school, 
Christian,  Methodist  and  Lutheran  Churches, 
a  bank,  an  independent  newspaper,  the  "Plain 
Dealer ;"  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  and  a  Grand 
Army  post,  a  rollermill  and  stores.  In  1900 
the  population  was  600.  The  first  settler  was 
Wiley  Vincent,  who  kept  a  noted  tavern  on 
the  old  stage  route.  The  village  was  incor- 
porated in  1869. 

Lincoln  County.— A  county  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Pike  County,  east  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
south  by  St.  Charles  and  Warren  Counties, 
and  west  by  Warren,  Montgomery  and  Pike 
Counties;  area,  396,148  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  county  is  generally  gently  undulating. 
About  one-fourth  is  prairie  and  the  re- 
mainder originally  timber  land.  There  are 
considerable  tracts  of  bottom  lands  of  great 
fertility  along  the  Mississippi  and  different 
streams  of  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  bot- 
toms and  the  greater  part  of  the  prairie  and 
timber  lands  is  a  dark  loam,  plentifully 
mixed  with  sand,  with  a  clayey  or  gravelly 
subsoil,  and  nearly  all  is  highly  productive. 
There  are  small  tracts  of  low  swamp  lands, 
difficult  of  drainage  and  worthless,  except  in 
dry  seasons,  when  they  afford  good  pastur- 
age. The  county  is  well  watered,  and  has 
sufficient  incline  for  the  drainage  of  surplus 
water.  The  chief  streams  of  the  county  are 
North  Cuivre,  which  enters  near  the  north- 
west corner,  and  the  West  Cuivre,  which 
enters  below  the  center  of  the  western  bound- 
ar)'  line,  and,  uniting  near  the  middle,  flow 
southeast  toward  the  Mississippi.  Other 
streams  are  Bob's,  Bryant's,  Hurricane, 
Sugar,  Sulphur,  Lead,  Turkey,  Big  Creek, 
and  small  tributaries.  The  Cuivre  River 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Lin- 
coln and  St.  Charles  Counties,  and  for  a  few 
months  in  the  year  is  navigable  as  far  as 
iBig  Creek.  The  Mississippi  River  flows 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  county  for 


about  twenty-five  miles.  The  minerals  of  the 
county  are  coal,"  which  abounds  in  large 
bodies,  though  the  mines  are  little  developed; 
white  and  blue  limestone,  white  sand  in  the 
northern  and  central  parts.  The  sand  found 
in  the  central  part  is  of  superior  quality  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  yield  per  acre 
of  the  principal  cereals  and  grass  is :  Corn, 
28  bushels;  wheat,  12  bushels;  oats,  25  bush- 
els ;  clover  seed,  2  bushels ;  timothy  seed,  4 
bushels;  timothy  hay,  lyi  tons;  clover  seed, 
2  tons.  All  the  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles grow  abundantly,  as  do  apples,  peaches 
and  the  smaller  fruits.  According  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
surplus  products  shipped  from  the  county 
in  1898  were :  Cattle,  6,368  head ;  hogs,  60,- 
182  head;  sheep,  9,020  head;  horses  and 
mules,  228  head ;  wheat,  71,130  bushels ;  oats, 
12,256  bushels;  corn,  12,559  bushels;  hay, 
168,090  pounds;  flour,  429,257  pounds;  ship- 
stuff,  103,270  pounds;  lumber,  130,300  feet; 
walnut  logs,  12,000  feet;  piling  and  posts, 
24,000  feet;  crossties,  40,406;  cordwood, 
1,764  cords;  cooperage,  19  cars;  wool,  17,- 
136  pounds ;  poultry,  1,305,513  pounds ;  eggs, 
S59»33S  dozen;  butter,  37,383  pounds; 
dressed  meats,  4,614  pounds ;  game  and  fish, 
93,686  pounds ;  tallow,  10,080  i>ounds ;  hides 
and  pelts,  40,844  pounds ;  fresh  fruits,  48,969 
pounds ;  dried  fruits,  1,770  pounds ;  vegeta- 
bles, 4,575  pounds;  honey,  1,454  pounds; 
canned  goods,  357,000  pounds ;  nursery  stock, 
14,840  i>ounds ;  furs,  2,318  pounds ;  feathers, 
6,768  pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were 
ice,  tobacco,  apples,  molasses,  lime  and  nuts. 
The  territory  now  Lincoln  county  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Missouri  where  those  in  favor 
of  the  Spanish  regime  were  given  gfrants  of 
land,  though  there  is  no  record  that  any  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  before  1799. 
The  real  estate  transfers  recorded  in  the 
courts  of  Lincoln  County  show  that  in  1797 
one  Louis  Brazeau  executed  at  St.  Louis  a 
deed  of  trust  to  Antoine  Soulard  of  a  part 
of  his  claim  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cap  au 
Gris,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  1799  Major 
Christopher  Qark.made  a  trip  through  the 
territory  now  Lincoln  County,  and  visited  the 
spot  where  the  town  of  Troy  is  now  located. 
The  following  year  he  settled  on  land  three 
miles  southeast  of  the  present  site  of  Troy, 
where  he  built  a  cabin,  and  later  a  stockade. 
The  same  year  Jeremiah  Groshong  settled 
six  miles  east  of  Clark's  stockade,  and  a  few 
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months  later  a  son,  whom  he  called  Jacob, 
was  bom,  this  being  the  first  white  child  bom 
within  the  present  limits  of  Lincoln  County. 
Joseph  Cattle  and  Zadock  Woods,  both  na- 
tives of  Vermont,  in  1802  filed  Spanish  grants 
on  land  near  the  present  site  of  Troy,  where 
they  built  cabins  and  a  stockade.  For  many 
years  these  two  stockades  were  the  central 
points  of  settlements  in  the  county.  In 
1813-14  Lieutenant  Zachary  Taylor,  later 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Woods'  Fort.  Upon  the  least 
alarm  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  the  settlers 
would  gather  at  the  forts  and  prepare  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  attack.  The  pioneers 
of  Lincoln  County  had  their  small  troubles, 
but  they  were  within  easy  communication 
with  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis  and  did  not 
necessarily  suffer  the  privations  which  set- 
tlers in  the  more  inland  part  of  the  State 
were  compelled  to  undergo.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  several 
homes  were  established  in  Lincoln  County 
territory,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  infesting  the  district  were  hostile  and 
troublesome.  When  the  War  of  1812  broke 
out  numerous  forts  were  built — in  fact  there 
was  a  well  guarded  stockade  in  every  settle- 
ment for  protection  from  the  warlike  Indians, 
with  whom  there  were  many  skirmishes. 
One  of  the  most  horrible  incidents  of  this 
warfare  within  what  is  now  Lincoln  County 
was  the  massacre  of  two  detachments  of  reg- 
ular troops  near  Cap  au  Oris,  in  1814.  No 
settlement  was  made  west  of  the  Cuivre  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  until  1817, 
when  George  W.  Jameson  and  Edward  Cat- 
tle, who  for  some  time  had  lived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Troy,  located  upon  land  two  miles 
east  of  the  present  site  of  Millwood.  The 
majority  of  the  pioneers  of  Lincoln  County 
were  from  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Vermont.  The  first  foreigner  to  become  nat- 
uralized in  the  county  was  Eleazer  Block,  a 
native  of  Bohemia,  whose  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  was  made  before  the 
court  at  Alexandria,  February  6,  1827. 
Zadock  Woods,  one  of  the  pioneers,  and 
after  whom  Woods'  Fort  was  named,  in  1824 
went  to  Texas  and  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
between  Mexico  and  the  Lone  Star  Republic. 
In  that  war  two  of  his  sons  were  killed.  Lin- 
coln County  was  originally  in  the  District  of 
St.  Charles,  and  when  the  original  districts 


were^Jianged  to  coimties  was  retained  within 
its  limits,  from  which  it  was  divided  and 
created  a  separate  county  by  territorial  act, 
passed    December    14,     1818.    Christopher 
Clark  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
St.  Charles  County,  and  through  his  efforts 
Lincoln   County  was   organized.     It   is  re- 
corded that  in  his  speech  in  favor  of  the  new 
county  he  said:     "I'm  in  favor  of  the  new 
county.     I    was    born    in    Lincoln    County, 
North  Carolina ;  I  lived  a  year  or  so  in  Lin- 
coln County,  Kentucky,  and  I  want  to  live 
and  die  in  Lincoln  County,  Missouri."  Thus 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  county  was  named  for 
counties  in  two  Southern  States.    The  first 
term  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  Lincoln  County 
was   held  April   5,    1819,   at   the   house  of 
Zadock  Woods  at  Woods'  Fort,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  Troy,  Judge  David 
Todd,  of  the  Northwestern  Circuit,  presiding; 
John  Ruland,  clerk,  and  David  Bailey,  sheriff. 
At  this  term  of  court  the  sheriff  reported 
that  he  had  summoned  a  grand  jury  com- 
posed of  the  following:    Joseph  Cattle,  John 
Null,    Prospect    H.    Robbins,    Samuel    H. 
Lewis,     Thacker     Vivian,     Job     Williams, 
Alembe  Williams,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Groshong, 
John   Bell,  Jacob   Null,   Sr.,  John   Hunter, 
Elijah     Collard,     William     Farrell,     Jacob 
Null,  Jr.,  Isaac  Cameron,  Hiram  Millsapps, 
Alembe  Williams,  Sr.,  and  Zachariah  Calla- 
way.   At  the  third  term  of  court,  held  De- 
cember 6,  1819,  a  county  seat  commission 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  David  Draper, 
Hugh    Cummins,    James    White,    Abraham 
Kennedy  and  David  Bailey.    They  selected  a 
tract  of  land  on  Cuivre  River,  twelve  miles 
east-southeast  of  the  site  of  Troy,  which  was 
owned  by  Joseph  and  Ira  Cattle  and  Nathan- 
iel S3rmonds,  and  which  had  been  laid  out  as 
a  town  the  previous  May.     This  place  was 
called  Monroe,  and  was  the  county  scat  until 
1823,   when  the   records   were   removed  to 
Alexandria,  five  miles  north  of  Troy,  and  in 
1829  Troy  became  the  permanent  seat  of  jus- 
tice.   The  first  county  court,  Ira  Cattle  and 
Jonathan   Riggs,  justices,  met   in  January, 
1 82 1,  at  Monroe.    As  early  as  1836,  accord- 
ing to  "Wetmore's  Gazetteer,"  published  in 
1837,  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  the   former 
county  seats,  had  ceased  to  exist  as  towns. 
In  1843-4  the  sorcalled  "Slicker  War"  caused 
much  excitement  and  disturbance  in  Lincoln 
County.    In  1844  a  small  stem- wheel  steam- 
boat, called  the  "Bee,"  ascended  the  Cuivre 
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River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  the 
first  steamboat  to  ascend  that  far.    Owing  to 
a  slight  change  in  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi since  that  time,  during  high  water  for  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  steamers  can  run  up 
the  Cuivre  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  but 
since  the  completion  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Han- 
nibal  Railroad    but    few    trips    are    made. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Lincoln,  like  other 
counties  of  the  State,  was  in  a  disturbed  con- 
dition.   It  supplied  soldiers  to  both  sides  in 
the  conflict,  and  when  peace  was  declared 
was  quick  to  recover  from  the  depression 
caused  by   the    strife.    Lincoln    County   is 
divided  into  eleven  townships,  named  respec- 
tively, Bedford,  Burr  Oak,  Clark,  Hurricane, 
Millwood,  Monroe,  Nineveh,  Prairie,  Snow 
Hill,   Union   and    Waverly.    The    assessed 
value  of  real  estate  and  town  lots  in  the 
county  in  1898  was  $3,416,700 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $7,000,000 ;  assessed  value  of  personal 
property,     including     stocks,     bonds,     etc., 
$1,322,824;  estimated  full  value,  $1,980,000; 
assessed  value  of  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
$427,938.    There  are  fifty-four  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  county,  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern  branch  of  the  Burlington  sys- 
tem passing  along  the  eastern  part  near  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal 
traversing  the  center  from  north  to  south. 
The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  county 
in  1899  were  ninety-five,  teachers  employed, 
112;  pupils,  enumerated,  6,006;  permanent 
school  fund,  $18,826.63.    The  population  of 
the  county  in  1900,  was  18,352. 

Lincoln  Institute.— This  institution  is 
located  at  JeflFerson  City.  It  owes  its  incep- 
tion to  the  soldiers  of  the  Sixty-second  and 
Sixty-fifth  Regiments  of  United  States  Col- 
ored troops,  who  upon  their  discharge  in 
1865  contributed  $6,379  from  their  pay  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  for  col- 
ored youth  of  both  sexes.  The  institute  was 
opened  in  1868,  and  the  main  building  in  1871. 
The  latter  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1894  and 
rebuilt  in  1896.  In  1879  it  was  transferred 
to  the  State,  which  adopted  it  as  a  normal 
school,  and  appropriated  $15,000  to  erect  dor- 
mitories, provide  scientific  apparatus,  and  add 
to  the  library.  The  Thirty-fourth  General 
Assembly  added  collegiate  and  preparatory 
departments,  and  the  Thirty-sixth  General 
Assembly  established  •  an  industrial  depart- 
ment.     The  mechanical  products,  engines, 


dynamos  and  other  machinery,  made  by  the 
students,  are  of  high  merit.  The  g^rls  are 
taught  all  kinds  of  needlework  and  dressmak- 
ing. The  diploma  of  the  institute  admits  the 
bearer  to  teach  in  public  schools  without 
further  examination.  In  1898,  236  pupils 
were  in  attendance. 

liindelly  Peter,  pioneer  merchant,  was 
born  March  26,  1776,  in  Worcester  County, 
Maryland,  and  died  October  26,  1861,  in  St. 
Louis.  Until  he  attained  his  majority  he 
worked  on  a  farm  and  attended  the  schools  of 
his  native  county,  in  Maryland.  When  he 
was  twenty-one  he  had  his  first  experience  in 
merchandising  as  the  proprietor  of  a  general 
store  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  early  home. 
In  i8ii  he  settled  in  St.  Louis  and  estab- 
lished a  general  store  which  was  larger  than 
any  which  had  previously  existed  in  the 
town.  The  business  g^ew  rapidly,  and  in 
process  of  time  Mr.  Lindell  and  his  brothers 
became  owners  of  boats  and  established  the 
first  packet  line  between  St.  Louis  and  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania.  He  continued  his  mer- 
chandising operations  until  1824,  when  he 
began  investing  in  real  estate  in  St.  Louis. 
He  became  the  owner  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
realty,  and  at  his  death  left  a  very  large 
estate.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  old  Missouri  Insurance  Company  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  one  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  first  Lindell  Hotel  enterprise, 
and  his  name  and  that  of  his  brother,  Jesse 
Lindell,  are  perpetuated  in  this  connection, 
and  also  in  the  name  of  Lindell  Boulevard, 
Lindell  Street  Railway  Company,  and  various 
other  enterprises.  His  brother,  JESSE 
LINDELL,  was  born  December  16,  1790,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  February  2,  1858.  Through  the 
assistance  of  his  brother,  Peter  Lindell,  he 
enjoyed  excellent  educational  advantages  and 
after  completing  his  studies  he  came  to  St. 
Louis  and  became  a  member  of  the  mer- 
chandising firm  which  Peter  Lindell  had 
established.  In  1825  he  abandoned  merchan- 
dising and  engaged  in  real  estate  operations. 
Like  Peter  Lindell,  he  was  connected  with 
nearly  all  the  important  enterprises  of  his 
day.  He  was  a  director  in  the  old  Missouri 
Bank,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and 
other  corporations.  In  1825  he  married  Mrs. 
Jemima  Smith,  who  survived  him  many  years. 
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Linden.— A  hamlet  with  about  seventy- 
five  inhabitants,  in  Atchison  County.  It  was 
the  first  county  seat  of  the  county,  and  was 
laid  out  in  1846,  but  after  the  removal  of  the 
county  seat  to  Rockport,  in  1856,  its  trade 
left  it  and  it  sunk  into  a  place  of  little  im- 
portance. 

liindenwood  College. — A  high-class 
academical  school  for  young  ladies,  at  St. 
Charles.  It  was  founded  by  Major  George 
S.  Sibley,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
his  wife.  He  had  taken  a  120  acre 
tract  of  land  adjoining  St.  Charles  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  and  when  he  and  his 
wife  visited  it,  the  location  and  view 
was  so  pleasant  that  they  determined  to 
found  upon  it  a  high  school  for  girls,  and 
named  the  site  Lindenwood,  on  account  of  its 
fine  growth  of  native  linden  trees.  In  1830 
they  built  a  log  cabin,  in  which  classes  were 
formed,  and  after  a  time  fifty  pupils  attended. 
In  1853  Major  Sibley  and  wife  offered  the 
estate,  then  worth  $30,000,  and  their  friends, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Watson,  160  acres  of 
land  and  $1,000  in  money,  conditioned  upon 
the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis  contributing  $20,- 
000  toward  the  building  fund.  The  conditions 
were  complied  with,  a  charter  obtained,  and 
in  July,  1857,  Lindenwood  College  was  com- 
pleted, a  building  of  three  stories,  seventy- 
three  by  forty-eight  feet.  The  Rev.  A.  V.  C. 
Schenck  was  the  first  president,  serving  from 
the  opening  until  1862,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Barbour.  The 
college  suffered  seriously  during  war  times, 
but  did  not  suspend.  In  1870  the  S)mod  of 
Missouri  assumed  control,  under  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Rev.  J.  H.  Nixon, 
D.  D.,  became  president,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration the  building  was  enlarged  and 
refitted.  In  1881  a  large  wing  was  added, 
at  an  expense  of  $14,000.  The  college  has 
sent  out  a  large  number  of  highly  educated 
graduates,  many  of  whom  engaged  in  teach- 
ing and  in  missionary  work. 

Lindley,  James  J.,  lawyer,  Congress- 
man and  jurist,  was  born  January  i,  1822, 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  His  ancestors  on  his 
father's  side  came  to  America  from  England 
at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, and  settled  in  New  Jersey.  From  thence 
some  of  the  family  moved  to  Pennsylvania, 


and  one  part  went  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Ohio ;  from  this  branch  of  the  family  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  came.  His  mother  was  of 
Scotch  parentage. 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
his  parents  left  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  went  to 
Cynthiana,   Kentucky,  to  reside,  where  he 
accompanied  them.    When  still  quite  young 
he  set  out  to  seek  work  and  to  begin  his 
struggle  with  fortune    and  with  the  world 
on  his  own  account.    After  working  for  some 
time  at  anything  which  offered  the  means  of 
support,  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  position 
as  clerk  of  a  steamboat,  but  this  employment 
did  not  suit  him,  as  he  had  no  opportunity 
while  thus  engaged  to  study.     He  left  the 
steamboat  and  by  various  methods  earned 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  attend  col- 
lege.    Woodward  College,  in  particular,  is 
remembered  as  one  of  the  places  where  he 
continued    his    education.     After    attending 
college  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  procure 
the  means,  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  Cin- 
cinnati.    In   earlier  life,  while  working  in 
various    employments,    he    sailed   over   the 
Great  Northern  Lakes,  working  on  a  ship, 
and  saw  Chicago  when  it  was  a  mere  village. 
Some  time  between  1843  ^^d  1845  he  arrived 
in  St.  Louis,  but  remained  there  a  few  weeks 
only.     He    then    ascended    the    Mississippi 
River,  landed  at  Marion  City,  and  made  his 
way  to  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  intending 
to  continue  his  law  studies,  but  having  no 
means  he  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  forego 
this  resolution,  ami  taught  school  for  sup- 
port.    He  pursued  the  study  of  law  while 
teaching  school,  and  from  time  to  time  as 
best  he  could,  never  relaxing  his  determina- 
tion to  make  the  law  his  profession.    Having 
at  last  passed  his  examination  for  admission 
to  the  bar  before  Judge  Ezra  Hunt,  on  March 
4,  1846,  he  obtained  his  license  and  again 
changed  his  location,  this  time  to  Monticello, 
Lewis  County,  Missouri. 

After  having  practiced  law  at  Monticello 
for  a  short  time,  his  worth  and  ability  being 
recognized,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  that  judicial  circuit,  then  com- 
posed of  nearly  twenty  counties.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Thirty-third  Con- 
gress at  large,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Thirty-fourth  Congfress  from  the  Third 
Congressional  District.  After  the  expiration 
of  his  last  term  in  Congress  he  returned  to 
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Missouri,  but  shortly  thereafter  went  to 
Davenport,  Iowa,  to  continue  the  practice 
of  his  profession. 

In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his 
license  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa  dated  April  12,  1858;  to  practice  in  all 
the  courts  of  Illinois,  April  13,  1863;  and  his 
certificate  shows  he  was  not  enrolled  as  an 
attorney  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
until  February  12,  1862. 

While  he  was  a  resident  of  Iowa  the  Civil 
War  began  and  found  him  a  Union  man. 
When  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  belonged 
and  which  elected  him  to  Congress,  passed 
away,  he  enHsted  in  Democratic  ranks,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life  renvtined  faithful  to 
that  party ;  and  whatever  other  political  sen- 
timents he  .may  have  entertaiiled,  this  is  cer- 
tain, he  was  a  firm  advocate  for  the  pireserva- 
tion  of  the  Union,  but  his  wife's  family  were, 
previous  to  the  war,  slave-holders,  and  her 
brothers  were  in  the  Confederate  service,  one 
commanding  a  Tennessee  regiment.  This  led 
some  to  declare  that  Lindley  was  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  rebellion,  and  once  when  ad- 
dressing an  Iowa  regiment  leaving  home  for 
the  war,  he  was  offered  violence  because  he 
told  them  not  to  go  into  the  war  lightly,  but 
with  determination  to  remain  to  the  end,  and 
he  told  the  audience  assembled  to  see  the 
soldiers  depart,  that  he  thought  he  knew  the 
spu-it  of  the  Southern  people,  and  that  the 
popular  idea  that  the  war  would  be  over  in 
ninety  days  was  wrong,  and  that  the  South- 
ern people  would  not  humbly  submit  to  in- 
vasion and  armed  force,  but  the  resistance 
would  be  great  and  the  North  should  recog- 
nize this  and  prepare  for  it.  His  loyalty  was 
sorely  tested.  Threatening  letters  are  pre- 
served to  this  day,  written  to  him,  which 
show  the  suspicion  and  rabid  hatred  that 
existed  in  1861  against  any  person,  even  re- 
motely connected  with  anything  Southern, 
either  in  fact  or  fancy.  But  through  all  he 
remained  true  to  Union  principles.  Surely 
nothing  could  prevent  war  if  in  the  South 
such  hatred  also  prevailed. 

On  October  17,  1861,  James  J.  Lindley  was 
commanded  to  visit  all  the  camps  in  the  South 
where  Iowa  regiments  were  to  be  found, 
to  look  after  their  arms  and  equipments, 
to  report  the  location  of  each,  the  health  and 
general  welfare,  the  number  of  men  in  each, 
additions  since  mustered  in,  casualties,  pro- 
motions and  the  like.     He  was  ordered,  by 


Brigadier  General  J.  B.  Curtis,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  Novem- 
ber I,  i86i,  to  report  forthwith  to  General 
Grant  at  Cairo.  In  this  order  is  a  quotation 
from  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant  praising 
the  Iowa  troops,  and  a  long  eulogistic  com- 
ment by  General  Curtis.  Lindley  reported  to 
General  Grant  as  ordered,  and  was  with  the 
army  during  the  battle  of  Belmont,  but  not 
under  fire,  except  on  a  steamboat  which  was 
mistaken  in  the  fog  for  a  Rebel  blockade 
runner  by  the  Union  batteries.  He  described 
this  experience  as  far  from  being  pleasant. 
He  was  for  several  weeks  rather  closely  asso- 
ciated with  General  Grant,  and  he  described 
him  at  that  time  as  being,  for  the  most  part, 
a  taciturn,  silent  man,  little  g^ven  to  talking, 
but  at  times  showing  that  if  he  chose  he 
could  be  a  very  pleasant  and  attractive  con- 
versationalist. 

Mr.  Lindley  during  his  life  met  and  knew 
many  of  the  great  and  prominent  men  in 
our  country's  history.  The  writer  well  re- 
members hearing  him  recite  a  conversation 
he  held  with  Henry  Clay — Lindley  at  the 
time  being  a  mere  boy.  He  was  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Lincoln  and  had  a  high  regard  for  ' 
his  worth  and  greatness.  Upon  the  interest 
of  others  he  called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  several 
times  while  he  was  President,  and  said  that 
he  was  never  refused  any  reasonable  request. 
He  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  seemed  particu- 
larly anxious  to  know  what  the  people 
thought  of  measures  and  the  affairs  of  the 
country  generally. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  Lindley 
went  to  Chicago  and  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad.  About 
1867  he  returned  to  Missouri  and  made  it 
hSs  permanent  home.  First  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  and  was 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dry- 
den,  Lindley  &  Dryden,  the  firm  being  com- 
posed of  John  D.  S.  Dryden,  Lindley  and 
John  W.  Dryden.  He  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  twelve  years.  After 
leaving  the  bench  he  practiced  law  for  a  few 
years  in  St.  Louis  and  then  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City.  At  a  late  period  in  his  life  he  took 
up  the  study  of  the  French  language,  and 
when  he  visited  Europe  in  1875  he  was  com- 
plimented on  the  purity  of  his  French,  having 
by  conversation  with  none  but  highly  edu- 
cated Frenchmen  acquired  the  idiom  without 
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the  faults  and  vulgarities  of  the  language  as 
commonly  spoken. 

He. died  on  April  i8,  1891,  at  the  home  of 
his  son,  E.  P.  Lindley,  in  Nevada,  Missouri. 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man  whose  purity 
of  heart,  ability,  honesty,  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, kind  and  sympathetic  disposition,  was 
appreciated  by  all  who  became  intimate  with 
him.  Judge  John  W.  Henry  knew  him  from 
early  youth,  and  thus  writes  of  him:  "He 
was  truly  a  remarkable  man,  and  of  the  thou- 
sands who  knew  him  well  there  was  not  one 
who  did  not  greatly  esteem  him  for  his  ur- 
banity, kindness,  sincerity,  and  the  many 
qualities  which  made  him  a  lovable  man. 
Volumes  might  have  been  written  of  him,  for 
his  life  was  full  of  incidents  of  a  most 
dramatic  character,  and  amply  demonstrates 
what  an  honest,  earnest  youth,  however 
hamipered  by  poverty,  may  achieve  by  indus- 
try and  courage." 

Politically  he  possessed  an  abounding  faith 
in  the  correctness  of  the  final  judgment  of 
the  people  to  reach  the  proper  conclusions, 
if  not  misguided  by  designed  and  subtile 
sophistry,  and  pursued  and  influenced  by 
treacherous  demagogues. 

Lindquisty  Albert  William,  was  bom 

March  24,  1873,  ^^  Ellis,  Kansas.  His 
parents  were  Lewis  and  Cathrine  (Lothman) 
Lindquist,  both  natives  of  Sweden,  now  liv- 
ing at  Lindsborg,  Kansas.  Their  son,  Albert 
William,  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1895  completed  the  classical 
course  at  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan- 
sas, and  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts.  In  1896  he  entered  Augustana  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois, 
and  was  graduated  in  1899  with  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  1900  Bethany 
College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  His  higher  education  was 
acquired  with  means  earned  by  his  own  ef- 
fort in  farm  labor  and  as  a  teacher  in  north- 
eastern Kansas.  As  a  theological  student  he 
discharged  ministerial  duties  in  various  cities 
in  Colorado,  and  in  Marshall  County,  Kan- 
sas. In  the  summer  of  1898  he  preached  for 
the  First  Swedish  Lutheran  Church  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  he  was  established  in 
the  pastorate  June  11,  1899,  immediately 
after  his  ordination  to  the  ministry.  In  this 
position,  which  he  yet  occupies,  his  labors 
have  been  fruitful,  and  his  church  is  harmo- 


nious and  prosperous.  During  the  summer 
of  1898  he  taught  the.  summer  parochial 
school,  which  has  since  been  in  charge  of  a 
teacher.  In  addition  to  his  ministerial  work, 
Mr.  Lindquist  is  active  in  all  ways  conducive 
to  the  well-being  of  his  people.  He  was  a 
joint  founder  of  the  "Swedish  Press,"  of 
Kansas  City,  of  which  he  is  assistant  editor, 
and  he  is  editor  of  the  "Vineyard  Worker," 
printed  in  the  same  city.  These  journals,  the 
former  a  secular  weekly  newspaper,  and  the 
latter  a  religious  monthly,  are  the  only  Swed- 
ish periodical  publications  in  Missouri.  Mr. 
Lindquist  is  a  member  of  the  National  Lu- 
ther League,  and  vice  president  of  the  Kan- 
sas division  of  that  organization;  he  is  also 
president  of  the  Swedish  National  Society  of 
Kansas  City,  and  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Harmonia,  a  Swedish  singing  society. 
Mr.  Lindquist  was  married,  August  2,  1899, 
to  Miss  Daisy  Logan,  of  Denver,  Colorado. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Denver  (Colo- 
rado) high  school,  in  a  cla^ss  of  one  hundred, 
with  high  honors,  in  1896.  She  is  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  a  skillful  performer 
upon  the  pipe  organ  and  piano. 

Linn,  Lewis  F.,  United  States  Senator, 
was  born  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1795,  and  died  October  3,  1843,  i^  Ste. 
Genevieve  County,  Missouri.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  William  Linn,  and  a 
half-brother  of  General  Henry  Dodge.  He 
adopted  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  in  18 15 
located  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  In  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Dunklin  to  succeed 
United  States  Senator  Alexander  Buckner, 
in  1833,  and  until  his  death  he  represented 
Missouri  in  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
remains  lie  in  the  cemetery  at  Ste.  Genevieve, 
and  his  grave  is  marked  by  a  monument 
erected  by  the  State,  bearing  the  inscription : 
"Here  lie  the  remains  of  Lewis  F.  Linn,  the 
Model  Senator  of  Missouri."  He  enjoyed  a 
wide  reputation  as  a  physician,  and  in  1833, 
when  the  cholera  appeared  in  Ste.  Genevieve, 
at  the  request  of  his  friends  returned  there 
and  remained  until  the  dreaded  epidemic  dis- 
appeared. 

Linn. — The  judicial  seat  of  Osage  County, 
an  incorporated  village,  in  Linn  Township,  in 
the  central  part  of  the  county,  twelve  miles 
from    Bonn6t's    Mill,    the    nearest    railway 
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point  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.    It 
was  founded  in  1843  upon  land  donated  to  the 
county  for  a  seat  of  justice  by  J.  W.  Robin- 
son. The  first  building  erected  was  by  W.  M. 
Lamkins,  who  opened  a  store  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  convent.     Burch  &  Young 
built  the  first — ^Young's — Hotel,  which  was 
run  by  Robert  Moore.    In  1866  C.  W.  Crut- 
zinger  started  the  first  newspaper  (which  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  Osage  County),  the 
"Osage  County  Advocate,"  which   is  now 
published  as  the  "Unterrified  Democrat"  Sy 
C.  J.  Vaughan.    This  and  the  "Republican," 
published  by  John  Feuers,  are  the  only  pa- 
pers   of    the    town.     The    town    has    two 
churches.   Catholic    and  Union,    the    latter 
owned  by  the  Christian  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal South  denominations.    Besides  a  good 
public  school,  and  the  Linn  high  school,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  conduct  a  select 
academy.     The  Masonic  and  other  fraterni- 
ties have   lodges  in  the  town,  the  former 
chartered  in  1856.    The  business  of  th^  town 
is  represented   by  a  bank,  two  hotels,  one 
sawmill,  five  grocery  and  eight  other  stores 
in  different  lines  of  trade,  and  a  number  of 
shops.    Linn  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
January,  1900.    Population  at  that  time  (es- 
timated), 500. 

Linn  County. — ^A  county  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Sullivan,  east  by  Macon,  south  by  Chari- 
ton, and  west  by  Livingston  and  Grundy 
Counties;  area,  394,000  acres.  The  surface 
of  the  county  alternates  in  tracts  of  timber 
land  and  prairie,  the  area  being  about  equally 
divided  between  each.  Along  the  courses  of 
the  streams  are  extensive  strips  of  bottom 
land  of  great  fertility.  Much  of  this  land  in 
the  early  history  of  the  section  was  swampy 
in  character,  but  by  a  system  of  drainage  has 
been  converted  into  the  most  productive  of 
farm  lands.  The  county  is  well  watered  and 
drained  by  numerous  streams,  the  principal 
ones  being  Yellow,  East  Yellow,  Long 
Branch,  Turkey,  Muddy,  Locust  and  Parsons 
Creeks,  all  of  which  have  a  general  flow  to- 
ward the  south  and  sufficient  fall  to  afford 
excellent  water  power  at  different  points. 
Narrow  strips  of  timber  land  skirt  nearly  all 
the  water  courses,  the  most  extensive  tracts 
being  along  Locust  Creek.  There  are  nu- 
merous ponds  and  springs  throughout  the 
county.   The  minerals  are  coal,  which  under- 


lies a  great  portion  of  the  county;  mineral 
paint,  of  which  there  are  considerable  de- 
posits in  the  central  part  of  the  county  near 
Linneus;  fire  clay,  brick  clay  and  sandstone 
of  excellent  quality  for  building  purposes.  In 
the  southwestern  part  is  a  mound  covering 
an  area  of  about  eight  acres  and  about  forty 
feet  in  height,  composed  of  solid  sandstone. 
Here  it  has  been  extensively  quarried  for  a 
number  of  years.  Of  the  total  area  of  the 
county,  90  per  cent  is  under  cultivation  and 
in  pasture,  the  remainder  being  in  timber, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  different  varieties  of 
oaks,  hickory,  white  and  black  walnut,  elm, 
Cottonwood,  lind,  basswood.  The  most 
profitable  occupation  of  the  residents  is  agri- 
culture and  stock-raising.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  of  the  diflFerent  cereals  are 
corn,  35  bushels;  wheat,  15  bushels;  oats,  30 
bushels ;  rye,  20  bushels.  Potatoes  yield  100  • 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  tobacco  1,000 
pounds.  The  soil  of  the  county  is  a  black, 
sandy  loam  in  the  bottoms  and  the  prairies 
of  considerable  depth,  and  on  the  ridges  in 
places  light.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  1898,  the 
surplus  products  shipped  from  the  county 
were:  Cattle,  14,938  head;  hogs,  43,115 
head;  sheep,  2,246  head;  horses  and  mules, 
1,767  head;  flour,  1,024,678  pounds;  timothy 
seed,  27,000  pounds;  lumber,  61,800  feet; 
walnut  logs,  60,000  feet;  cross-ties,  7,364 
feet;  cord  wood,  1,092  cords;  cooperage,  14 
cars ;  coal,  7,218  tons ;  ice,  14  cars ;  wool,  97,- 
285  pounds;  tobacco,  100,000  pounds;  pota- 
toes, 400  bushels ;  poultry,  707,642  pounds ; 
eggs,  277,350  dozen;  butter,  68,880  pounds; 
dressed  meats,  1,138  pounds;  game  and  fish, 
8,245  pounds;  tallow,  5,237  pounds;  hides 
and  pelts,  121,169  pounds;  fresh  fruit,  685 
pounds;  vegetables,  3,290  pounds;  honey, 
613  pounds;  molasses,  300  gallons;  nursery 
stock,  25,329  pounds;  furs,  1,648  pounds; 
feathers,  5,585  pounds.  The  section  now 
Linn  County,  owing  to  its  prairies,  wood- 
lands and'  many  streams,  was  noted  as  a 
hunting  ground  by  the  Indians,  and  when 
venturesome  white  men  first  entered  it  the 
Sioux  Indians  were  in  possession,  and  roving 
bands  remained  in  the  county  for  a  few  years 
after  the  pioneers  had  laid  out  farms  and 
built  cabins.  In  1832  a  number  of  families 
from  Howard,  Callaway  and  Chariton  Coun- 
ties settled  in  the  central  part,  on  Locust 
Creek,    near   the   present    site   of    Linneus. 
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They  took  up  land  along  the  streams  like 
many  other  pioneers,  preferring  the  timber 
to  the  prairie  lands.  The  majority  of  the  set- 
tlers were  originally  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  had  slaves  who  did  the  work 
of  clearing  the  land  and  tilling  the  soil. 
Hunting  and  trapping  was  the  principal  work 
as  well  as  pastime  of  the  pioneers,  and  "bee 
hunting"  supplied  them  with  honey  and  bees- 
wax, which,  along  with  peltries,  constituted 
their  chief  articles  of  export.  Glasgow  and 
Brunswick  were  the  two  principal  trading 
points  for  a  number  of  years.  Near  the  site 
of  Linneus,  on  Locust  Creek,  a  mill  was  built 
about  1837,  and  to  this  the  settlers  carried 
their  "bread  timber"  to  have  made  into  meal. 
For  some  years  the  population  of  the  section 
was  small ;  in  fact,  there  were  not  more  than 
seventy-five  families  living  within  the  limits 
of  the  county  when  it  was  organized,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1837.  The  county  was  organized 
out  of  Howard  County,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  of  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, who  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1833  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1843. 
When  the  county  was  organized  the  territory 
to  the  north,  as  far  as  the  Iowa  State  line, 
was  attached  to  it  for  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses. At  the  first  electipn  held  in  the 
county  only  100  votes  were  cast.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  to  locate  a  permanent 
seat  of  justice  selected  a  tract  of  land  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  where  a  small  set- 
tlement had  been  formed  in  1834.  This  was 
laid  out  as  a  town,  which  was  called  Linneus, 
the  latinized  name  of  Linn.  There  was  no 
rapid  increase  in  population  until  1857,  when 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  was 
built,  when  there  was  an  influx  of  immigrants 
from  the  Southern  and  Central  Eastern 
States.  The^rosperity  of  the  county  was  re- 
tarded temporarily  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  majority  of  the  residents  of 
the  county  were  conservative  Unionists.  Sol- 
diers were  supplied  to  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Armies,  fully  three  times  as  many 
entering  the  Federal  as  the  Southern  Army. 
Bushwhackers  caused  much  trouble  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  A  number  of  good 
citizens,  supposed  to  be  Union  sympathizers, 
lost  their  lives.  Among  them  were  Judge 
Jacob  Smith  and  William  Pendleton, Linneus. 
Much  stock  was  carried  off  and  property  de- 
stroyed by  the  roving  bands  of  guerrillas. 
When  peace  was  restored  Linn  County  again 


enjoyed  prosperity  and  settled  up  rapidly. 
Linn  County  is  divided  into  fourteen  town- 
ships, namely,  Baker,  Benton,  Brookfield, 
Bucklin,  Clay,  Enterprise,  Grantsville,  Jack- 
son, Jefferson,  Locust  Creek,  MarceKne, 
North  Salem,  Parsons  Creek  and  Yellow 
Creek.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and 
town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was  $4,115,- 
598;  estimated  full  value,  $13,516,794;  as- 
sessed value  of  personal  property,  $1,636,940; 
estimated  full  value,  $6,547,760;  assessed 
value  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  $180,- 
360;  estimated  full  value,  $761440;  assessed 
value  of  railroads,  $837,531.  There  are  65.93 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Kansas  City  passing  from 
north  to  southwest  of  the  center;  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph,  from  east  to  west,  south 
of  the  center ;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  passing  diagonally  across  the  southeast- 
em  corner,  and  the  Wabash,  passing  through 
near  the  southwestern  corner.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  county,  in  1899,  was  118; 
teachers  employed,  185;  pupils  enrolled, 
7,978;  amount  of  permanent  school  fund, 
township  and  county,  $67,000.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1900  was  25,503. 

Linn  Creek.— The  judicial  seat  of  Cam- 
den County,  an  incorporated  village,  on  Linn 
Creek,  near  the  Osage  River,  thirty  miles 
from  Lebanon,  in  Laclede  County,  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad.  About  half 
the  year  the  Osage  River  is  navigable,  for 
small  craft,  as  far  as  Linn  Creek.  The  town 
was  founded  about  1841,  when  a  store  was 
opened  by  Benjamin  R.  Abbott  and  a  few 
houses  erected.  In  1855  ^^  was  made  the 
county  seat  of  Camden.  It  has  a  good  court- 
house, three  churches,  a  graded  school,  a 
bank,  flouring  mill,  hotel,  two  newspapers, 
the  "Democrat"  and  the  "Reveille,"  and 
about  twenty  other  business  houses,  includ- 
ing stores  in  different  branches  of  trade  and 
miscellaneous  shops.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 225. 

liinnens. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Linn 
County,  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Kansas  City  branch  of 
the  Burlington  system,  105  miles  from  St. 
Joseph,  and  214  miles  from  St.  Louis,  and 
seven  miles  north  of  Laclede,  the  junction  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City,  and 
the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroads.     The 
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site  of  the  town  was  first  settled  in  1834,  and 
in  1837  it  was  made  the  county  seat  and  be- 
came known  by  its  present  name.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1856  as  a  town,  and  in  1863  as 
a  city.  It  is  a  well  lai^  out  town,  and  its 
streets  are  kept  in  excellent  condition.  It 
has  five  churches,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Christian,  Bap- 
tist and  Baptist  (colored).  There  is  a 
graded  school  for  white  children  and 
a  school  for  colored.  The  business  of 
the  town  is  represented  by  two  banks, 
an  operahouse,  two  hotels,  two  newspapers, 
the  "Bulletin"  and  the  "Linn  County  News," 
and  about  thirty-six  miscellaneous  business 
concerns,  consisting  of  stores,  lumber  and 
coal  yards,  shops,  etc.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 1,200. 

Lionberger)  Isaac  H.,  lawyer,  was 
bom  August  30,  1854,  in  Boonville,  Missouri, 
son  of  John  R.  and  Margaret  (Clarkson) 
Lionberger.  He  was  reared  in  St.  Louis 
and  educated  at  Washington  University  and 
Princeton  University,  of  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey. He  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Law 
School  and  began  practice  in  1879.  For 
some  years,  beginning  with  1891,  he  has  been 
a  lecturer  in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  In 
1896  and  1897  he  served  as  assistant  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Cleveland.  In  1899  the 
bar  of  St.  Louis  elected  him  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  of  that  city.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Washington 
University,  and  is  identified  in  an  oiHcial  ca- 
pacity with  various  corporations.  June  6, 
1886,  he  married  Miss  Mary  Louise  Shepley, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Shepley,  of  St.  Louis. 

Lionberger,  John  B.,  merchant  and 
banker,  was  bom  in  Luray,  Page  County, 
Virginia,  August  20,  1829,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  May  20,  1894.  His  father,  Isaac  Lion- 
berger, a  Virginian,  came  to  Missouri  in 
1836,  and  became  prominent  in  business  and 
public  affairs  in  Cooper  County.  John  R. 
Lionberger  was  educated  in  Missouri,  at 
Kemper  Academy,  Boonville,  and  the  State 
University.  In  1855  he  came  to  St.  Louis 
and  established  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe 
house  of  Lionberger  &  Shields.  Two  years 
after,  he  purchased  his  partner's  interest  and 
for  a  time  conducted  it  as  sole  proprietor,  but 
later  junior  partners  were  admitted,  and  as 


the  firm  of  J.  R.  Lionberger  &  Co.  it  contin- 
ued in  existence  until  1868,  when  Mr.  Lion- 
berger severed  his  connection  with  it.  He  at 
once  became  actively  identified  with  various 
enterprises,  all  of  which  contributed  greatly 
to  advance  the  business  interests  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  a  prime  mover  in  bringing  about  the 
construction  of  the  Eads  Bridge,  serving  as 
a  director  of  the  bridge  company  from  the 
inception  of  the  enterprise,  and  as  a  member 
also  of  the  executive  and  construction  com- 
mittees. Later,  in  company  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, he  took  hold  of  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad,  and  completed  it  to  Kansas  City 
and  the  Iowa  State  line,  and  he  >vas  for  many 
years  president  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad  Company.  As  early  as  1857  he  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  old  Southern 
Bank,  and  served  as  vice  president.  In  1864, 
when  this  institution  was  reorganized  as  the 
Third  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Lion- 
berger continued  to  be  a  large  shareholder  in 
the  bank,  and  in  1867  became  its  president. 
In  1876  he  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing an  extended  trip  abroad.  When  he  re- 
turned he  was  elected  to  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  bank.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  St.  Louis  Clearing  House  Association, 
and  was  a  member  of  its  first  committee  of 
management,  serving  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  He  was  a  director  also  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Association,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  building  committee  which 
had  the  supervision  of  the  erection  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange.  He  was  a  member  in 
high  standing  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  St. 
Louis,  and  twice  represented  the  local  board 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
An  important  enterprise  with  which  he  was 
identified  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was 
the  Union  Depot  Storage  &  Shipping  Com- 
pany. He  helped  to  organize  the  St.  Louis  . 
•  Safe  Deposit  Company,  and  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  earlier  development  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  St.  Louis.  He  was 
a  staunch  Presbyterian  churchman,  and  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  185 1,  to  Miss  Margaret  Clarkson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Clarkson,  of  Colum- 
bia, curator  of  the  State  University  of  Mis- 
souri. The  children  born  of  this  union  were 
Marion  Lionberger,  now  Mrs.  John  D. 
Davis ;  Isaac  H.  Lionberger,  Margaret  Lion- 
berger, now  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Potter,  and  Mary 
Lionberger. 
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Liquor  Dealers'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation.—The  Liquor  Dealers'  Benevolent 
Association  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  or- 
ganized at  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1889,  when, 
also,  it  received  its  charter  from  the  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court,  the  incorporators  being 
Charles  Schattner,  P.  J.  Carmody,  Charles 
Schoettler,  John  Bloeser,  Charles  Schwei- 
kardt,  H.  J.  Hinsman  and  James  Cassidy. 
The  objects  are  "to  promote  temperance  and 
the  good  order  of  society  by  aiding  in  the 
enforcement  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  regu- 
lating the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquors; 
to  promote  temperance  in  the  use  of  liquors, 
especially  with  respect  to  those  who  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  intemperate  use  thereof ;  to  cre- 
ate and  maintain  a  fund  for  the  relief  and  aid 
of  the  families  of  sick,  disabled  or  deceased 
members;  and  to  unite  fraternally  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  by  the  above  ends  that 
their  combined  efforts  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  public  usefulness  and  benevolence 
above  expressed."  It  is  composed  of  per- 
sons, citizens  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  fifty,  engaged  in 
the  wine  and  liquor  trade,  and  holding  a  re- 
tail State,  city  or  county  license.  An  initia- 
tion fee  of  fifty  cents,  an  advance  assessment 
of  one  dollar  for  the  beneficiary  fund,  and 
advance  quarterly  dues  of  fifty  cents,  must  be 
paid  by  all  members  before  initiation  and  en- 
rollment. On  the  death  of  a  member  an  as- 
sessment of  one  dollar  is  made  upon  all 
members  for  the  beneficiary  fund,  and  out  of 
this  a  sum  not  exceeding  $2,000  is  paid  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased,  or  other  bene- 
ficiar}'.  There  is  a  charity  fund  also,  which 
is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Grand  Council.  An 
annual  convention  is  held  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  May,  composed  of  all  the  State  offi- 
cers and  all  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, and  delegates  from  the  subordinate 
councils.  There  is  a  council  in  every  county  ' 
in  the  State,  in  which  there  are  six  or  more 
retail  liquor  dealers,  and  there  are,  alto- 
gether, about  2,000  members  in  the  State. 
The  national  organization,  with  which  the 
State  association  is  connected,  has  about  50,- 
000  members. 

Llqaor  Legislation. — ^At  a  general 
quarter  session  of  the  peace  (District  of 
Louisiana,  St.  Louis  district),  holden  March 
19,  1805,  at  the  house  of  Emilien  Yosti,  in  the 
town  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  District  of  Louis- 


iana, Charles  Gratiot  presiding,  eight  asso- 
ciates being  present,  it  was  decided  that  the 
license    for    keeping    a    tavern    should    be 
twenty-five  dollars.    It  was  further  ruled  that 
taxes  could  be  paid  in  "shaven"  deerskins,  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  to  the  dollar,  from 
October  to  April,  after  that  time  payments 
were  to  be  in  cash.    For  several  years  after 
being  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  statehood 
Missouri  was  content  to  live  (so  far  as  liquor 
legislation  was  concerned)  under  the  old  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  dating  as  far  back  as  July  9, 
1806,  and  which  reappeared  in  the  revised 
and  digested  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
published  according  to  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly,  passed  February  21,  1825.    Owing 
to  the  multiplicity  of  public  houses  of  enter- 
tainment, and  in  order  to  prevent  disorders 
and  mischiefs  arising  therefrom,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of   Louisiana   enacted 
(July  9,  1806),  "An  Act  to  License  and  Regu- 
late Taverns."    By  this  law  no  person  or  per- 
sons, after  the  first  day  of  November,  1806, 
were  to  keep  any  public  inn,  tavern,  dram- 
shop or  public  house  of  entertainment,  in  any 
town,  place  or  district,  unless  first  licensed 
therefor  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
(county  court),  under  penalty  of  ten  dollars 
for  every  day  so  transgressing — such  penalty 
being  recoverable,  with  costs,  before  any  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  district  (county) 
in  which  the  offense   shall  have  been  com- 
mitted, one-third  going  to  the  party  prose- 
cuting and  two-thirds  to  the  local  treasury. 
Any  person  so  licensed  knowingly  suffering 
any  disorder,  fighting  or  drunkenness  in  his 
or  her  premises  was  to  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
local  treasury  the  sum  of  two  dollars.    Any 
person  keeping  a  disorderly  or  irregular  pub- 
lic house,  or  not  providing  good  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse,  might  have    his 
license  annulled  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  annual  license  fee  was  placed  at  not  less 
than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  thirty  dollars, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  which,  in  mak- 
ing assessment,  was  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the   stand  and  the  business   probably 
done  therein.    The  money  was  paid  into  the 
district  treasury.     Unlicensed  persons  were 
liable  to  fines  for  selling  liquors.    Any  one 
selling  spirituous  liquor,  etc.,  to  a  bond  serv- 
ant or  slave,  or  non-commissioned  officer  or 
private  soldier  of  the  United  States  Artny, 
or  harboring  same,  without  license  obtained 
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from  master  or  mistress  of  servant  or  slave, 
or  from  a  commissioned  officer  in  case  of  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier,  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars.  As  to 
minors,  their  serving  was  not  forbidden,  but 
no  tavern  or  inn  expenses  were  recoverable 
from  them,  their  parents  or  guardians,  unless 
such  minor  had  been  permitted  and  used  to 
conduct  business  for  himself  and  on  his  own 
account.  The  first  measure  directly  origi- 
nating in  the  Missouri  Legislature,  dealing 
with  intoxicating  drinks,  was  incidental  to  an 
act  to  restrain  intercourse  with  Indians  with- 
in this  State  (December  9,  1824),  under 
which  any  one  selling,  exchanging,  furnish- 
ing or  giving  any  spirituous  liquor,  etc.,  to 
an  Indian  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
thirty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  or  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  thirty, 
days.  The  General  Assembly  passed,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1825,  "An  Act  to  License  Retailers 
of  Wines  and  Spirituous  Liquors."  Under 
this  act  any  one  selling  wine  at  any  one  time 
of  less  quantity  than  thirty  gallons  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  retailer  of  wine ;  or  of  spirits  of 
less  than  twenty  gallons,  as  a  retailer  of 
spirituous  liquors.  Under  the  act  any  one 
selling,  etc.,  without  a  license  was  to  forfeit 
one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  with 
costs.  The  license  was  not  to  exceed  thirty 
dollars,  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  for  every 
six  months,  as  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
should,  in  their  discretion,  deem  reasonable 
and  just.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  collectors, 
in  their  several  counties,  to  grant  a  license  to 
any  one  applying  for  same,  provided  he  or 
she  had  not  incurred  any  of  the  penalties  un- 
der the  act.  The  clerks  of  the  courts  issued* 
to  the  collectors  blank  licenses,  which  were 
charged  up  to  them;  the  collectors,  from 
time  to  time,  rendering  an  account  and  set- 
tling with  the  auditor  of  public  accounts.  All 
moneys  received  were  paid  to  the  State,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  taxes.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  collectors,  besides  collecting  the 
tax,  to  prosecute  for  recovery  of  any  sums 
forfeited  by  this  act,  which  they  could  do  in 
the  name  of  the  State,  by  action  of  debt  or 
indictment  in  any  court  of  record,  or,  the 
amount  being  within  his  competence,  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace.  This  act  did  not 
extend  to  tavern-keepers  licensed  under  the 
old  act  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  already 
alluded  to.    Nor  did  it  extend  to  surgeons. 


apothecaries,  and  others  using  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors  in  their  preparations,  nor 
to  the  sale  of  domestic  distilled  spirits,  sold 
in  quantities  not  less  than  one  quart  at  any 
time,  at  any  place  which  was  at  least  three 
miles  from  any  town  or  village. 

In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1835  the  liquor 
laws  were  extended,  under  the  "Act  to  Regu- 
late Inns  and  Taverns."  The  distinction  is 
now,  for  the  first  time,  formally  made  (in  this 
State)  between  those  two  kinds  of  resorts; 
and  thus,  being  regarded  as  houses  of  accom- 
modation for  travelers,  etc.,  are  favored  in 
the  amount  chargeable  for  license.  A  radical 
departure  is  also  made  in  the  matter  of  limi- 
tations as  to  quantities  of  drinks  servable. 
By  this  act  no  one  within  the  State  might, 
without  a  tavern  license,  sell  wine  or  spirit- 
uous liquor  by  less  quantity  than  one  quart, 
or  any  composition  of  which  these  are  a  part 
by  less  quantity  than  one  gallon,  without  col- 
lusion or  fraud.  Any  one  so  offending  for- 
feited a  sum  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Licenses  were  for  a  year,  application  to 
be  in  writing;  and  instead  of  being  granted 
to  any  one  (as  former  act  seemed  to  require), 
were  considered  by  the  court,  which  might, 
in  its  discretion,  grant  or  refuse  the  applica- 
tion. A  tavern  license  to  an  innkeeper  was 
not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  dol- 
lars (the  old  rate),  but  to  one  not  an  inn- 
keeper not  less  than  ten  nor  over  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  No  one  was  to  have  a  tavern 
license  as  an  innkeeper  until  he  had  first  thor- 
oughly satisfied  the  court  that  proper  accom- 
modation for  guests  was  to  be  forthcoming, 
within  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  act. 
The  minimum  requirement  was  placed  at,  at 
least,  two  good  beds  for  travelers,  and  suit- 
able food,  etc.,  and  stabling  and  good  pro- 
vender for  horses.  The  provision  was,  at  the 
same  time,  made  (for  the  first  time)  that  ap- 
plicant should  enter  into  a  bond  with  the 
State  for  a  sum  in  the  discretion  of  the 
county  court.  The  protection  to  minors  was 
made  more  formal  and  complete,  it  being  ex- 
pressly stated  that  if  any  licensed  keeper  re- 
ceived, harbored,  entertained  or  dealt  with 
any  "minor,"  apprentice,  servant  or  slave,  he 
was  liable  to  fine,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  minor  or  others.  These  offenses  con- 
stituted keeping  a  disorderly  house,  and  con- 
viction rendered  the  keeper  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
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or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  both;  and  license  could  be  revoked,  in 
which  event  it  could  not  be  recovered  for  two 
years.  Special  provision  was  made  for  other 
kinds  of  trading  in  liquors,  under  a  separate 
act  concerning  grocers,  entitled,  "An  Act  to 
License  Grocers."  Under  this  act  (which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  modification  and  ex- 
tension of  a  previous  act  approved  as  early  as 
December  12,  1820,  and  appearing  under  the 
heading  of  "Grocers,"  though  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Regulate  Retailers  of  Wines  and 
Spirituous  Liquors,"  and  amended  June  22, 
1821),  any  one  selling  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors  in  less  quantities  than  fifteen  gallons, 
or  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors  in  less  quan- 
tity than  twenty  gallons  at  any  one  time,  and 
who  dealt  in  sugar,  tea,  crockery,  wooden- 
ware,  hardware,  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  etc., 
was  declared  a  grocer  and  must  take  out  a 
license,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars 
or  less  than  five  dollars,  according  to  prob- 
able amount  of  business  to  be  done  for  every 
six  months;  also  pay  one-eighth  of  one  per 
cent  upon  amount  of  all  groceries,  excepting 
such  as  were  the  growth,  product  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  State.  Selling  to  slaves  with- 
out written  authority  entailed  fine  and  for- 
feiture of  license,  prosecution  and  recovery 
being  by  the  collectors  of  the  respective 
counties;  and  grand  jurors  and  civil  officers 
were  required  to  report  all  breaches  of  the 
law  under  the  act.  Surgeons,  apothecaries 
and  chemists  were  exempted  as  to  their 
preparations;  also  the  selling  of  domestic 
spirituous  drinks  in  quantities  not  less  than 
one  quart  at  places  where  same  had  been  dis- 
tilled, or  at  any  place  at  least  three  miles 
from  any  town  or  village.  This  last  privilege 
was  conferred  upon  all  free  white  persons  by 
law  approved  December  i,  182 1. 

Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1845  ^he  act 
concerning  inns  and  taverns  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  but  the  former  act  to 
license  grocers  was  changed  to  an  act  to 
regulate  grocers  and  dramshops.  By  this  act 
it  was  provided  that,  no  one  should  sell,  di- 
rectly or  .indirectly,  intoxicating  liquors  with- 
out first  taking  out  a  license.  A  grocer  was 
not  to  sell  in  less  quantities  than  one  quart, 
and  was  forbidden  to  permit  consumption  of 
same  upon  premises.  A  dramshop-keeper 
was  defined  as  one  selling  in  any  quantity  less 
than  a  quart.  Debts  incurred  to  a  dramshop- 
keeper  for  liquor  were  declared  not  recover- 


able at  law.  No  free  negro  or  mulatto  was 
permitted  to  obtain  a  license  for  a  dramshop, 
or  sell  any  intoxicating  liquor,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly.  The  grocer's  license  was 
changed  to  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars,  for  "State  purposes,"  for 
every  period  of  six  months ;  that  of  a  dram- 
shop, not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  nor  more 
than  fifty  dollars  for  six  months.  The  proper 
authorities  of  incorporated  towns  and  cities 
were  empowered  to  impose  a  tax  on  licenses 
to  grocers  and  dramshop-keepers  within  their 
limits,  "not  exceeding  the  amount  levied  for 
State  purposes."  The  term  "intoxicating 
liquors"  was  defined  to  mean  wine  and  spirit- 
uous liquors,  and  any  composition  of  which 
wine  or  spirituous  liquor  formed  a  part. 
There  was  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  approved  February  15,  1843,  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  licensing  of  grocers  in  the  city 
and  county  of  St.  Louis."  It  was  brief,  and, 
as  the  formal  origin  of  specific  (local  option) 
liquor  legislation  in  the  good  city  of  St. 
Louis,  we  reproduce  it  in  full: 

"(i)  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  county  court  for  the  county  of  St. 
Louis  to  grant  to  any  person  a  license  to 
keep  a  grocery,  tavern  or  dramshop  in  the 
city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  unless  such  per- 
son shall  have  resided  in  the  State  for  two 
years  and  in  the  county  three  months  prior 
to  his  application  for  license.  (2)  Before  a 
license  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  to 
keep  a  grocery,  dramshop  or  tavern  in  the 
city  or  county  of  St.  Louis,  such  person  shall 
get  a  majority  of  the  householders  in  the 
block,  if  in  the  city,  or  township,  if  in  the 
county,  where  such  grocery,  dramshop  or 
•tavern  is  to  be  kept,  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
county  court  to  license  such  persons  for  the 
term  of  twelve  months.  (3)  The  number  of 
householders  of  any  block,'  or  township,  in 
the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  assessor  in  his  annual  assess- 
ment. This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
from  and  after  its  passage." 

The  "Act  to  regulate  inns  and  taverns," 
previously  referred  to,  together  with  all  acts 
amendatory  of  same,  were  repealed  under  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  1855;  and  the  liquor 
trade  thereupon  became  substantially  con- 
trolled by  "an  act  to  regulate  dramshops," 
grocers,  under  this  revision,  becoming  li- 
censed as  merchants.  Under  the  new  act  the 
term  dramshop-keeper  is  extended  to  include 
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any  person .  licensed  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  "in  any  quantity  not  exceeding  ten 
gallons."  The  license  was  fixed  at  not  less 
than  fifteen  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, for  State  purposes,  for  every  period  of 
six  months ;  and  proper  authorities  of  incor- 
porated towns  or  cities  might  impose  a  tax 
not  exceeding  that  of  the  State.  Before  li- 
cense issued  it  was  required  that  applicant 
give  bond  in  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
county,  with  two  or  more  approved  securi- 
ties. The  provision  of  the  old  act,  as  to 
slaves  and  minors,  substantially  reappeared, 
as  also  those  regulating  the  issuance  of 
licenses,  prosecuting,  etc.  Under  the  new  act 
no  county  court  could  grant  a  license  to  a 
dramshop-keeper  whose  license  had  been  re- 
voked, or  who  had  ever  been  convicted  under 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  "Intoxicat- 
ing liquor"  was  defined  as  "fermented,  vin- 
ous or  spirituous  liquor,  or  any  composition 
of  which  fermented,  vinous  or  spirituous 
liquors  is  a  part."  Sunday  trading  was  pro- 
hibited, it  being  provided  that  a  dramshop- 
keeper  selling,  etc.,  "on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  commonly  called  Sunday,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
now  provided  by  law,  forfeit  such  license,  and 
shall  not  again  be  allowed  to  obtain  a  license 
to  keep  a  dramshop  for  the  term  of  two  years 
next  thereafter."  Finally,  the  act  was  to  be 
considered  a  remedial  act,  and  to  be  liberally 
construed.  Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1866,  the  sum  payable  for  a  license  was  en- 
larged from  twenty-five  dollars  to  not  exceed 
two  hundred  dollars,  for  State  purposes,  for 
every  period  of  six  months.  The  issuing  of 
licenses  in  incorporated  towns  and  municipal 
townships  was  vigorously  controlled,  any  such 
issuance,  unless  preceded  by  a  majority  peti- 
tion (as  already  referred  to),  being  a  misde- 
meanor, entailing  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  void- 
ance  of  any  license  so  issued.  A  dramshop- 
keeper  was  required  to  make  written  returns, 
verified  by  affidavit,  of  all  intoxicating  liquors 
received  at  his  stand  during  preceding  six 
months,  in  order  to  assist  court  in  fixing  the 
license  fee.  The  power  of  issuing  licenses 
between  sessions  was  curtailed  and  further' 
safeguarded  and  subjected  to  fine,  not  less 
than  forty  nor  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. Serving  minors  without  consent  of  par- 
ents, etc.,  was  finable  for  every  offense  fifty 
dollars,  recoverable  at  law,  provided  action 


was  commenced  within  one  year.  Houses  to 
be  orderly  at  all  times,  or  license  to  revoke. 
The  attention  of  the  Legislature  having  been 
attracted  to  the  growing  habit  of  adultera- 
tion in  connection  with  strong  drinks,  it 
passed,  in  1861,  an  act  controlling  same.  The 
adulteration  of  spirituous  or  vinous  drinks, 
by  the  use  of  "strychnine  or  other  poisonous 
liquids  or  ingredients,"  was  made  a  felony, 
punishable  with  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. All  parties  at  wholesale  or  retail  recti- 
fying, manufacturing,  offering  or  selling,  etc., 
intoxicating  liquors  in  the  State,  were  re- 
quired to  appear  before  the  proper  county 
court  clerk  and  take  and  subscribe  an  oath 
not  to  adulterate,  or  suffer  to  be  adulterated, 
etc.,  and  failing  to  do  so  were  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  upon  conviction,  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars.  No  spirituous  or  alcoholic  liquors 
were  to  be  imported  from  outside  the  State 
without  being  first  inspected  by  a  competent 
chemist,  specially  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  statute  provided  that  the  judges  of  the 
several  county  courts  should,  at  the  May 
term,  1866,  appoint  a  competent  chemist  as 
liquor  inspector ;  he  to  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  until  his  successor  had 
been  appointed.  The  judges  were  required  at 
same  time  to  regulate  fees  of  inspector.  Sec- 
tion 57,  Chapter  206,  of  Revised  Statutes  of 
1865,  declared  that  no  owner,  proprietor  or 
keeper  of  a  dramshop,  etc.,  where  spirituous 
liquors  were  sold  at  retail,  should  employ  any 
female  (other  than  wife,  daughter,  mother  or 
sister  of  the  owner)  as  a  servant,  bartender, 
waiter,  dancer  or  singer  in  said  dramshop; 
offense,  misdemeanor,  and  subject,  upon  con- 
viction, to  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  with  fine  of 
not  less  than  fifty  nor  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  both,  with  forfeiture  of  license  en- 
tered upon  record.  By  law  of  1874,  any 
dramshop-keeper  or  druggist  selling  to  any 
habitual  drunkard  after  notification  by  wife, 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister  or  guardian 
not  to  sell,  was  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction,  was  finable  not  less  than 
forty  nor  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.  By 
law  of  1877,  ^"y  selling  to  a  student  of  State 
University,  or  any  school  in  the  State,  was 
declared  a  misdemeanor,  finable  not  less  than 
forty  nor  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  less  than  three  months 
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nor  exceeding  one  year,  or  both.  The  issu- 
ance of  colorable  medicinal  prescriptions  was 
dealt  with,  and  the  forging  of  a  prescription 
severely  punished.  In  1875  the  General  As- 
sembly enacted  a  law  whereby  no  one  there- 
after should  receive  a  license  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  in  any  quantity  less  than  one 
gallon,  at  any  place  within  three  miles  from 
the  State  University  of  Missouri. 

By  a  law  approved  March  24,  1883,  the 
liquor  traffic  was  further  greatly  restrained 
and  taxed.  The  dramshop-keeper  had  to  fur- 
nish a  bond  for  two  thousand  dollars  in  place 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  old  license 
"not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  for  State  purposes,"  had  at- 
tached to  it  "nor  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  nor  more  than  four  hundred  dollars,  for 
county  purposes,  for  every  period  of  six 
months."  The  principle  of  local  option  was 
enlarged  and  made  to  apply  immediately,  it 
being  declared  that  thereafter  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  any  county  court  in  this  State,  or  clerk 
thereof  in  vacation,  to  grant  any  license  to 
keep  a  dramshop  in  any  town  or  city  contain- 
ing two  thousand  five  hundred  persons,  or 
more,  until  a  majority  (local)  had  signed  peti- 
tion ;  any  one  disregarding  this  law  was  liable 
to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  county 
school  fund;  and  licenses  so  granted  were 
voided.  The  penalty  for  selling  liquor  upon 
a  Sunday  was  placed  at  not  less  than  fifty  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  the  sec- 
.  tion  was  made  to  take  in  "the  day  of  any  gen- 
eral election  in  this  State."  Under  the  old 
law  of  1874  the  serving  to  a  habitual  drunk- 
ard was  severely  dealt  with,  but  was  further 
strengthened  by  the  law  of  March,  1883,  un- 
der which  any  dramshop-keeper,  druggist  or 
merchant  selling  to  such  party,  after  being 
notified  (which  was  regarded  as  continuous 
notice)  by  wife,  father,  mother,  brother,  sis- 
ter, child  or  guardian  of  such  party,  forfeited 
to  such  wife,  etc.,  for  every  such  offense,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  nor  over  five 
hundred  dollars;  his  license  to  forfeit  and 
not  to  be  renewed.  A  \yrife  might  sue  as  a 
"femme  sole.'*  To  check  tippling  under  guise 
of  medical  treatment,  a  law  was  passed,  March 
29,  1883,  amending  the  act  of  March  26,  1881, 
regulating  the  sale  of  medicines  and  poisons 
by  druggists  and  pharmacists.  For  the  es- 
tablishing of  better  order  in  saloons  a  new 
section  was  included  in  the  Revised  Statutes 


of  1889,  whereby  a  dramshop-keeper  was 
prohibited  from  keeping  in  his  dramshop  any 
piano  or  musical  instrument  for  performing 
thereon,  and  prohibited  to  permit  boxing, 
sparring,  etc.,  nor  might  he  keep,  or  permit 
the  keeping  of,  any  billiard  table,  bowling 
alley,  etc.,  or  any  cards  or  gaming  devices 
whatever,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  forfeiture 
of  license.  Provision  was  made  under  a  law, 
approved  in  1887,  for  the  application  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  dramshop  licenses, 
with  special  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
roads.  On  April  5th  of  the  same  year  was 
approved  a  local  option  law  as  to  the  manu- 
factiare  and  sale  of  intoxicants;  in  other 
words,  an  act  for  the  preventing  of  the  evils 
of  intemperance  by  local  option  in  any 
county  in  this  State,  and  in  cities  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  inhabitants  or  more,  by  sub- 
mitting the  question  of  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  to  the  qualified  voters 
of  such  county,  etc.  Under  this  law,  one- 
tenth  of  the  qualified  voters  could  petition 
for  an  election  within  forty  days  (and  obtain 
it)  "against  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors." 
The  question  could  not  again  be  submitted 
for  four  years,  the  majority  having  once  de- 
cided at  the  polls. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  liquor  laws  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  leave  little  room  for  amendment 
in  the  way  of  further  stringency.  There  are 
local  option  laws  for  such  limited  areas  as 
blocks,  as  well  as  for  such  larger  areas  as 
counties  and  cities.  Ample  protection,  par- 
ticular as  well  as  general,  is  accorded  against 
adulteration.  Gambling  is  prohibited,  and 
boxing,  dancing,  and  even  music  forbidden, 
lest  they  should  degenerate  into  undesirable 
forms  of  attraction.  Minors  are  protected, 
and  the  serving  pf  spirituous  liquors  to  habit- 
ual drunkards,  after  notice,  is  subjected  to 
heavy  fines,  in  addition  to  forfeiture  of  li- 
cense. In  this  respect  even  druggists  and 
physicians  are  restrained.  The  employment 
of  women  around  a  saloon  is  surrounded 
with  all  necessary  safeguards,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sunday  legislated  for.  As  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  affecting  the  liquor 
traffic,  that  is  another  question ;  it  is  largely 
a  local  matter,  for  which  each  community 
must  take  merit  or  blame  according  to  the 
circumstances. 

Lipscomb,  Joel,  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  western  Missouri,  was  born  Oc- 
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/'v:ji,  "IStj^,  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 
..v.  and    ciic-.l    i*:    DeccinluT,    1805.      flis 

•  '"'  :M;'on  wa^  that  of  fanner,  and  his  Indus- 
r''  ;n  l\bits  and  honest  dealings  were  re- 
\a^-A>i  ^^  pr»j>])erity  in  worldly  afTairs  and 
\v  ("t'/ti..  .»t  all  who  knew  him.     He  x'ame 

•  ^   ?ii^>()^^n   in    1835   and   remained   here   a 

-n  time.  He  tlien  returned  to  Kentucky, 
V.  •  re  he  -^pent  the  two  tollowine:  years,  and 
:  i-^;;  \u  Kkd  It)  ai.  inclination  to  make  Mis- 
-■',":  r\  iu>mc.  He  accurdin^ly  locaH^d  at 
'^>i  ^^'I'-t.  cntercfl  UK)  aor<'>  of  government 
' ./ 1,  r.i'cd  to  bis  realty  hoMinji^s  from  time 
:  tii'A',  and  when  he  died  owntnl  five  hun- 
c  '  :-)\>  of  splendi<l  land,  the  place  beinj^ 
li  '  Mit  t.'operty  uf  members  of  the  imme- 
'.  ic  tarr.i: -.  He  married  Henrietta  Simpson 
'   ..ns   'ic^uc^hter  of  John  Harris,  who  came 

•  ■  ;.:i^M>uri  between  1818  and  1820.  Prior 
'    hi^  removal  to  this  State  John  Harris  lived 

■  •    nrucky.     He  located  at  .W'estport,  and 

•  -ib'.iit  1850  built  the  Harris  Hotel  in  that 
'  >  '  .  n  structure  that  is  still  standint^,  a  con- 

.  •  *  rennnder  of  those  early  days.    The  ho- 
*  a-  oiif.*  of  the  finest  in  the  West,  and  was 

■  'M^'ly  the  leading  hostelry  west  of  St. 
'  :^.  Mrs.  Lipscomb  died  in  March,  1859. 
( '  c.-i  1  two  of  his  .sons-  enlistt  d  for  service 

.  *.:  '  '  on  I -derate  Army.    After  the  war  the 

•  '    'f  tiio  t'amily  returned  to  his  farm  south 

:  ''>  .  .;j."  rt  and  resided  there  until  his  death. 

'.ir:.^^'  -he  early  days    of    his  resi<ience  in 

— ' '  ir:  '  r.  was  en<2^aged  in  the  busine^b  of 

ic}iti:!;j:  Titross   the   plains.      He    made    a 

'^'  ' '/  thi*:  kind  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  told  how, 

'    ^  di-'>  '>Hii,^  of  the  goods,  he  accepted  sil- 

:"  :t  <  'xy  in  j.iayment  therefor  and  brought 

.  '    i  tavy  tender  back   in   packages,   which 

"*-■•    thrown  in  his  wagon  as  careU^ssly  as 

"V^h  they  had  contained  material  far  less 

^-I'nblc.    At  his  death  he  left  four  sons  and 

•lar/^hters,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Jack- 

^  <jvntv,  and  are  highly  respected  citizens. 

-\tr.i.  the  oldest    son,  was    killed    in    the 

T/<.' '  Mte  service,  at  the  siege  of  Vicks- 

^  :     Vathan  Lipscomb  survived  the  serv- 

'  *  'he  entire  war    and    returned    to    his 

•' '    mkI  now  lives  on  a  farm  of  his  own, 

Mnc'j    the    war.      He    is    e.-pecially 

^    ''  and  highlv  esteemed  bv  the  com- 

■  *•      .  Hhich  he 'lives.    JOHN  PI  ARRIS 

'.P..  another  son  of  Joel  Lipscomb, 

":ient  lawyer  of  Kansas  City.     He 

"'  '  y\o  3.  1849.  ^t  the  old  home  place, 

'*:   v-tnas  City,  and  has  been  a  resident 


.-  '.iri   for 
■'.  .  .•  ..r;.t, 


of   the   nM^r*-.  >  ..    •     .  !    • 

♦\\  t  ntv   *-'x  ;.  -  ;m  -       '    '    -. ,     . 

htands    i-ii:)'    mi    •  .-   !• . 

fait hf til  -(  rv:ct'  ir>  ;  ,   .    • 

of  the  h'  'n«»r-  cc.:'-  '  •  < 

gust,   ii^','8,  he    was    i    ;. 

Sttphe-is  t'>  till  the  nn*-*.] 

eral  Milton  Moore  as  a  :'  '  :     «   ■ 

of    ekctivin  commisM"  .Tit'i'^     ■;    . 

and   (jne   >ear   later   was    n.,-}  |» 

term  ui  three  vears. 


Liscli,    Henry   C,   banker,    w  - 
March  2,  iS'-^.  at  Chester,  lUinois.     K>  .  ■. 
ent5>   ^^^:rn   i'\::]a)  A.  div\  tjrace   Lisch.   ;    •' 
natives     «.     *li'';ariy.     The     father     ^  .1 , 
brewer  in  !"•■  m  v  i.  where  his  son  w.i<  b   ' 
he  \\as  prospt-ro;.^  iintil  the  be^^innii^g  ct  t-n* 
vi'ir,  wlK-n  O'.r  d'-u/i't'i!  con^iition  of  aitair 
aiTected  h'S  !m-m  :•'  -   to  snch  an  extent  th  r 


he  was  *MiL'"**d 


.'iir.ish  it.     He  rem.n^ed 


n-'  "thcr  IS  v^ ' 


\^ 


omc   wiin  a 


with   fan  iiy   t-»   A;  --uin.   rmd   his  death   oc 

curi'-ii  in  Jof-  ..  •:    '"^   7      '!  '.' 

living  in  tk-  U  *:u\     m   /  '\j  h 

married  dni  '      '-    ''''-.  1  i 

v/as   ed"'  <''.'.-        r;.< 

[)lace,  euN  -  -.   '*-  r  1 


(    )(>n. 


1  iie  s.»n 

•    N.  'rr,   ;.^   m   ll/U 

V'  'i  '  )!'■'    n  »'f  the 

^    he    tkf'rMngh'V 

'    ^..-'^e  ':'iy.  lie 

'      \\'.   Ik'ibsr,  r*' 

V*  ars,  during 

'  a  thorough 

«-s,  but  by 

-n  cb'MH- 

•^'d  to 

..rt-. 


high    sclu  i>\ 
compkt'-d.     L 
entered  t'^e  ^\\'nv;  ^i"'  ^ 
.  maining  i-:  tu.it   honse  i  v 

which  timf'  i'/  not  only  a-- 
knowledge  of  the  iiTrtiediate 
diligent  stud\  became  well  infu; 
istry  and  '^'k.er  subjects  intimate 
his  a  vocal  I*  ju,  as  well  as  in  tlio 
ments  of  literature  and  history  win-  •• 
delight  of  the  well  read  man,  fitting 
companionship  with  men%ot  affairs  , 
the  discharge  of  va'">us  duties  in  1 
and  social  life  for  which  ruy  orditia^v 
tional  curricidimi  provid*  ^  .«  '  ■  -  'xU 
ment.  In  i8Xh  he  rem^v  ■ 
where  he  encaged  in  a  d^:  . 
his  own  account,  wh-di  \.' 
the  outset,  and  in  wit"  b  -. 
profitably  engaged.  1\ 
contact  with  practical  "  •.-.'  l:^  ...  , 
great  fund  of  Itit'.rt 
science,  and  has  c- 
among  the  best  n..' 
trict  in  tho>;e  con:.  - 
associated  with  a  i^m 
ential  and  weallky  :.■ 
in  the  incorporatl   n 


•  'in 

r     b- 

lie 
"    •<-. '     i:*.    ....  *   a 

.  ;  r-  /  t:Tig  to  I...: 
'  '  '  !)e  regarded  as 
.  '  1  i^en  in  the  dis- 
ii'  i<v.^8  he  became 
'1."*  of  the  most  influ- 
1  in  ihv*  neighbor  ho  )d 
<   the   Ball    Land   and 
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tober  21,  1813,  in  Madison  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  died  in  December,  1895.  His 
occupation  was  that  of  farmer,  and  his  indus- 
trious habits  and  honest  dealings  were  re- 
warded by  prosperity  in  worldly  affairs  and 
the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  came 
to  Missouri  in  1835  and  remained  here  a 
short  time.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  spent  the  two  following  years,  and 
in  1837  yielded  to  an  inclination  to  make  Mis- 
souri his  home.  He  accordingly  located  at 
Westport,  entered  160  acres  of  government 
land,  added  to  his  realty  holdings  from  time 
to  time,  and  when  he  died  owned  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  splendid  land,  the  place  being 
now  the  property  of  members  of  the  imme- 
diate family.  He  married  Henrietta  Simpson 
Harris,  daughter  of  John  Harris,  who  came 
to  Missouri  between  1818  and  1820.  Prior 
to  his  removal  to  this  State  John  Harris  lived 
in  Kentucky.  He  located  at  Westport,  and 
in  about  1850  built  the  Harris  Hotel  in  that 
town,  a  structure  that  is  still  standing,  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  those  early  days.  The  ho- 
tel was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West,  and  was 
probably  the  leading  hostelry  west  of  St. 
Louis.  Mrs.  Lipscomb  died  in  March,  1859. 
Joel  and  two  of  his  sons  enlisted  for  service 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  After  the  war  the 
head  of  the  family  returned  to  his  farm  south 
of  Westport  and  resided  there  until  his  death. 
During  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in 
Missouri  he  was  engaged  in  the  business  of 
freighting  across  the  plains.  He  made  a 
trip  of  this  kind  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  told  how, 
after  disposing  of  the  goods,  he  accepted  sil- 
ver money  in  payment  therefor  and  brought 
the  heavy  tender  back  in  packages,  which 
were  thrown  in  his  wagon  as  carelessly  as 
though  they  had  contained  material  far  less 
valuable.  At  his  death  he  left  four  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  of  whom  reside  in  Jack- 
son County,  and  are  highly  respected  citizens. 
William,  the  oldest  son,  was  killed  in  the 
Confederate  service,  at  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg.  Nathan  Lipscomb  survived  the  serv- 
ice of  the  entire  war  and  returned  to  his 
home,  and  now  lives  on  a  farm  of  his  own, 
acquired  since  the  war.  He  is  especially 
respected  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  JOHN  HARRIS 
LIPSCOMB,  another  son  of  Joel  Lipscomb, 
is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Kansas  City.  He 
was  bom  June  3,  1849,  ^^  ^^e  old  home  place, 
south  of  Kansas  City,  and  has  been  a  resident 
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of  the  metropolis  of  western  Missouri  for 
twenty-six  years.  He  is  an  active  Democrat, 
stands  high  in  his  party,  and  by  fair  and 
faithful  service  has  proved  himself  deserving 
of  the  honors  conferred  upon  him.  In  Au- 
gust, 1898,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Stephens  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Gen- 
eral Milton  Moore  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  election  commissioners  of  Kansas  City, 
and  one  year  later  was  reappointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  ^ 

i 

Lisch,  Henry  C,  banker,  was  born 
March  2,  1863,  at  Chester,  Illinois.  His  par- 
ents were  Philip  A.  and  Grace  Lisch,  both 
natives  of  Germany.  The  father  was  a 
brewer  in  the  town  where  his  son  was  born ; 
he  was  prosperous  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  when  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs 
affected  his  business  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  He  removed 
with  family  to  Missouri,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  Joplin  in  1897.  The  mother  is  yet 
living  in  that  city,  making  her  home  with  a 
married  daughter,  Mrs.  Fred  Coon.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  in  that 
place,  entering  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
high  schdol  course,  which  he  thoroughly 
completed.  Remaining  in  the  same  city,  he 
entered  the  drug  store  of  C.  W.  Babst,  re- 

.  maining  in  that  house  for  five  yearsj  during 
which  time  he  not  only  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  immediate  business,  but  by 
diligent  study  became  well  informed  in  chem- 

.istry  and  other  subjects  intimately  related  to 
his  avocation,  as  well  as  in  those  depart- 
ments of  literature  and  history  which  are  the 
delight  of  the  well  read  man,  fitting  him  for 
companionship  with  men  of  affairs  and  for 
the  discharge  of  various  duties  in  business 
and  social  life  for  which  no  ordinary  educa- 
tional curriculum  provides  adequate  equip- 
ment. In  1886  he  removed  to  Oronogo, 
where  he  engaged  in  a  drug  business  upon 
his  own  account,  which  was  successful  from 
the  outset,  and  in  which  he  continues  to  be 
profitably  engaged.  Thrown  into  immediate 
contact  with  practical  miners,  he  acquired  a 
great  fund  of  information  relating  to  that 
science,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
among  the  best  informed  men  in  the  dis- 
trict in  those  concerns.  In  1898  he  became 
associated  with  a  number  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  wealthy  tnen  in  the  neighborhood 
in  the  incorporation  of  the  Ball  Land  and 
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Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  present 
secretary  and  treasurer.    The  company  owns 
in  fee  simple  thirty-seven  and  one-half  acres 
of  rich  mineral  land  in  the  famous  Hell's 
Neck  district,  four  miles  northeast  of  Oron- 
ogo,  and  their  holdings  are  of  great  value. 
Nearly  all  the  lots  upon  this  land  are  under 
lease,  and  the  works  in  operation  are  yield- 
ing largely,  with  excellent  promise  of  becom- 
ing among  the  most  important  in  the  Joplin 
region.     Mr.  Lisch  is  a  stockholder  in  the 
State  Bank  of  Oronogo,  and  for  some  years 
has    been   its   president.    In    1896   he    was 
elected    city    treasurer,    and    continues    to 
occupy  that  position.    He  is  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  all  educational  movements,  and  is 
an  active  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.    His  connec- 
tion with  fraternal  societies  is  restricted  to 
the  Masonic  order.    Mr.  Lisch  was  married, 
June  8,  1892,  to  Miss  Lucy  A.,  daughter  of 
the  late  John  H.  Workizer,  and  sister  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Murphy,  of  Joplin.    Mr.  Lisch  may 
be  accounted  among  the  successful  and  use- 
ful men  of  Jasper  County,  and  the  honorable 
and  responsible  positions  which  he  has  been 
called  upon  to  fill  attest  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  which  he  is  held  by  his  business 
associates  and  neighbors. 

Lisa,  Manuel)  fur  trader  and  explorer, 
was  born  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  September  8, 
1772,  and  died  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Chelten- 
ham, near  St.  Louis,  August  12,  1820.  His 
parents  were  Spanish,  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  came  from  Cuba  first  to  New  Orleans,  and 
lived  there  several  years  before  coming  to  St. 
Louis,  in  the  year  1807.  He  was  a  brave, 
daring,  enterprising  man,  but  prudent  withal, 
and  it  is  probable  that  while  living  at  New 
Orleans  he  first  learned  of  the  fur  trade  and 
the  Chouteaus  through  the  fur  packs  and 
persons  in  charge  of  them,  taken  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans  in  barges.  He  came 
to  St.  Louis  four  years  after  the  cession  of 
Upper  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and 
at  once  embarked  in  the  trade.  He  must 
have  brought  some  money  with  him,  or  else 
have  had  good  credit,  for  the  very  year  that 
he  arrived  he  went  in  partnership  with 
George  Drouillard,  who  had  just  returned 
from  accompanying  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific.  These  two  took  out 
a  stock  of  goods  valued  at  $16,000  to  the 
upper  Missouri  region.    Lisa's  courage  and 


enterprising  spirit  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Chouteaus,  the  great  chiefs  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  when  the  Missouri  Fur  Company 
was  organized,  in  1808,  by  Pierre  Chouteau 
and  William  Clark,  Lisa  was  taken  in.  The 
following  year  the  American  Fur  company 
was  organized  by  William  Clark,  Manuel 
Lisa  and  Silvestre  Labadie,  each  of  them  put- 
ting $9,000  into  the  venture.  The  next  year 
he  went  in  with  the  Chouteaus,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  with  them  to  the  end,  as  we 
find  him  frequently  leading  their  expeditions 
into  the  Indian  country.  In  181 1,  when  Wil- 
son P.  Hunt  set  out  from  St.  Louis  with 
seventy  men  and  three  barges,  on  the  jour- 
ney to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River, 
which  was  attended  with  so  many  hardships, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  commanded 
by  Lisa,  which  had  left  St.  Louis  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  the  two  parties  for  a  time 
traveled  near  together.  Lisa  was  an  ex- 
plorer and  fighter,  as  well  as  trader,  and  his 
friendship  was  sought  by  adventurers  and 
scholars,  who  desired  to  make  a  visit  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  or  to  the  Indian  tribes 
under  the  protection  of  his  well  armed  and 
equipped  expeditions.  Brackenridgc,  the  au- 
thor, accompanied  him  in  181 1,  and  Bradbury 
and  Nutall,  the  English  botanists,  enjoyed 
the  hospitalities  of  his  trading  post  in  the 
•Mandan  country  the  same  year.  His  several 
posts  located  in  the  upper  Missouri  River 
region  were  a  shelter  to  traders,  trappers, 
hunters,  and  all  others  when  in  need;  and  it 
was  in  one  of  them  that  John  Colter,  naked, 
starving  and  exhausted,  found  refuge  after 
his  escape  from  the  Blackfeet  Indians.  In 
September,  1819,  the  "Western  Engineer," 
the  first  steamboat  to  enter  the  Missouri 
River,  tied  up  at  Lisa's  post,  five  miles  below 
where  Council  Bluffs  now  stands,  and  passed 
the  winter  there.  Lisa-  took  part  in  forming 
the  first  bank  in  St.  Louis — ^the  Bank  of  St. 
Louis — in  18 13,  having  been  named  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions 
to  the  stock.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  Hemp- 
stead Keeney,  widow  of  John  Keeney.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Stephen  Hempstead, 
and  sister  of  Edward  Hempstead,  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  Missouri  Terri- 
tory. He  died  at  his  home  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  near  St.  Louis,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight  years. 


Lisbon. — See  "Napoleon." 
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Littoral,  Jacob,  owner  of  valuable  zinc 

'/I  'xibl  lands,  was  horn  Anq:ust  lO,  1840,  in 

i'.i:-  Cc'.ntv,  Tennessee.    His  parents  were 

^^>    ;:;.:'K^uth     rWelty)     LitteraL     The 

iV  r  v.is  a  native  <>i  Virginia:  the  mother 

i-  '  -jTh  11.  iVnnsylvania,  and  was  an  earnest 

.'  rl'V    nt    tlie    Cumberland    Tresbyterian 

','•[■:!..      They      rcmovetl     to     W'ashinp^ton 

•:::\\,   Arkansas,    where    they   niade    thrir 

.ne  L^^m  a  farm  for  the  remainder  of  their 

, '.  ^     ':\-'^  S(.n.  Jacob  Littoral,  was  echicated 

•\o  •;  strict  schools  near  the  family  resi- 

iK^'  ID  Arkansas,    h  arly  in  1862  lie  enli^^trd 

\].\  Sixteenth  Rffrinient  of  Arkansas  In- 

':*r}    which  was  attache<l  to  the  command 

j'^neral  Price.     He  j^nicipated  in  all  the 

'\'»\-  service  of  that  army  until  the  battle 

r''--"i  Springs.  Arkansas,  in  April,  iS''4, 

.  "r  1   '  was  severely  wounded  and  disai)h'd 

:  M  vt-ral  months.     After  the  close  of  the 

r  !ie  retiirned  home  and  engag"ed  in  farm- 

'  cj'.t;  ctock  dealinj::,  in  which  his  pnidenre 

''i:rL,\  e^^abled  him  to  acfjuire  srffi'ient 

'\^    for    investment    in    other    channels. 

'.    */    his    accpn'sitions    were    interests    in 

:  '*ai  land  in  Jasper  ("ounty,  which  1  .ive 

■■^n     richh     remunerative.     Among     his 

^  'N'lctitjns  in  this  field  was  the  operation  of 

*'  I.'  :\i\  Elm  lease  in  Joplin,  in  association 

'    L.  X.  Perry;  this  tract  was  worked  to 

'"■i'    pecuniary    advantage    imtil    October, 

"     \ben   they   disposed   of  it   at   a   hii^h 

''"../ ion.    Mr.  Litteral  retains  ownershij)  of 

■-:■  productive  mineral  lands  which  afford 
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Litteraly  Jacobs  owner  of  valuable  zinc 
and  lead  lands,  was  born  August  lo,  1840,  in 
Meigs  County,  Tennessee.  His  parents  were 
James  and  Ruth  (Welty)  Litteral.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Virginia ;  the  mother 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  earnest 
member  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  They  removed  to  Washington 
County,  Arkansas,  where  they  made  their 
home  upon  a  farm  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  The  son,  Jacob  Litteral,  was  educated 
in  the  district  schools  near  the  family  resi- 
dence in  Arkansas.  Early  in  1862  he  enlisted 
in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Arkansas  In- 
fantry, which  was  attached  to  the  command 
of  General  Price.  He  participated  in  all  the 
arduous  service  of  that  army  until  the  battle 
of  Poison  Springs,  Arkansas,  in  April,  1864, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  disabled 
for  several  months.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  returned  home  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock  dealing,  in  which  his  prudence 
and  energy  enabled  him  to  acquire  sufficient 
means  for  investment  in  other  channels. 
Among  his  acquisitions  were  interests  in 
mineral  land  in  Jasper  County,  which  have 
proven  richly  remunerative.  Among  his 
transactions  in  this  field  was  the  operation  of 
the  Loan  Elm  lease  in  Joplin,  in  association 
with  E.  N.  Perry;  this  tract  was  worked  to 
great  pecuniary  advantage  until  October, 
1899,  when  they  disposed  of  it  at  a  high 
valuation.  Mr.  Litteral  retains  ownership  of 
other  productive  mineral  lands  which  aflord 
him  a  handsome  royalty  from  leases  to  mine 
operators.  In  1893  he  removed  his  family 
to  Carterville,  in  order  to  g^ve  his  personal 
attention  to  his  large  interests.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  but  has  taken  no  active 
part  in  party  aflfairs.  He' is  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  a  Mason,  and  in  the  latter  order  has 
occupied  various  positions,  and  is  the  present 
worshipful  master  of  the  Carterville  Lodge. 
He  was  married,  in  August,  1880,  to  Miss 
Adelia  Ann,  daughter  of  Jabez  Hatcher. 
Three  children  have  been  born  of  this  mar- 
riage. In  1900  Jessie  Ethel  was  a  student  at 
Forest  Park  University,  St.  Louis;  Charles 
and  Eliza  Pauline  were  attending  the  Carter- 
ville public  school.  Mr.  Litteral  is  a  man  of 
excellent  social  qualities,  and  a  sagacious 
business  man.  He  is  peculiarly  well  versed 
in  mining  aflFairs,  in  which  his  judgment  is 
regarded  with  respect  and  confidence. 


Little  Blue  River.— A  stream  fifty 
miles  long,  running  north  through  Jackson 
County  and  emptying  into  the  Missouri 
twenty-five  miles  below  Kansas  City.  Though 
called  Little  Blue,  it  is  larger  than  the  Blue 
in  the  same  county. 

Little  Blue  Skirmish.— In  June, 
1861,  a  small  body  of  State  troops  sent  by 
Governor  Jackson  to  Independence,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  United  States 
dragoons  reported  to  be  advancing  into  the 
State  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  came  in  col- 
lision with  the  dragoons  on  the  Little  Blue 
River,  and  two  Jackson  County  men.  Hollo- 
way  and  McQanahan,  were  killed. 

Little  Chain  of  Bocks.— A  name  ap- 
plied to  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Gray's  Point,  about 
fifteen  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau.  It  is 
the  first  notable  elevation  along  the  river 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio'. 

Little  Osage. — ^A  postoffice  in  Vernon 
County,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Osage 
Riyer,  twelve  miles  north  of  Nevada,  the 
county-  seat.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
there  in  1836,  by  Daniel  H.  Austin,  of  the 
Harmony  Mission  colony,  who  built  a  grist 
and  sawmill.  In  1837  Cecil  D.  Ball  came, 
and  the  settlement  was  called  Balltown.  In 
1851  Ball  entered  the  land  and  platted  a  town, 
which  he  called  Little  Osage,  under  which 
name  a  postoffice,  the  first  in  Vernon 
County,  had  been  established  about  1840. 
In  1851  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in  the  county 
was  organized  here.  For  many  years  the 
town  was  sought  by  great  numbers  of  In- 
dians, who  came  to  trade.  Immediately  after 
the  Civil  War  it  became  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, and  was  temporarily  the  county 
seat  in  the  latter  part  of  1865  and  the  early 
part  of  1866.  In  1899  it  had  a  small  public 
school,  and  the  population  was  seventy-five. 

Little  Prairie.— A  town  founded  about 
1799  on  the  Mississippi  River  near  the 
present  site  of  Caruthersville.  In  1803  it  had 
103  inhabitants,  and  about  400  at  the  time 
of  the  New  Madrid  earthquakes,  which  de- 
stroyed nearly  half  of  the  town.  It  was 
deserted  and  the  site  it  occupied  has  long 
since  been  washed  away  by  the  waters  of 
the  river. 
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Little  River.— A  stream  which  rises  in 
Perry  County,  in  southeast  Missouri,  flows 
south  150  miles  through  Cape  Girardeau, 
Scott,  Stoddard,  New  Madrid,  Pemiscot  and 
Dunklin  Counties,  into  Arkansas,  and  enters 
the  St.  Francis  in  that  State.  It  marks  the 
center  line  of  what  is  known  as  the  "swamp" 
region  of  southeast  Missouri. 

Little    Sisters    of  the   Poor.— In 

May,  1868,  several  French  Sisters  arrived  in 
St.  Louis  and  established  the  order  of  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor.  The  incorporators  were 
Hortense  Marie,  Marie  Barnard,  Barbara 
Vackens,  Elizabeth  Vergne,  Elizabeth  M. 
Neville,  Frances  Schever,  Elizabeth  Stem, 
Marie  Brent,  Marie  Garabalda  and  Anselme 
Bouvidase. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  aid  the 
poor  and  care  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  The 
institution  was  chartered  July  14,  1870,  and 
the  corner  stone  of  the  present  building  was 
laid  in  the  following  year.  The  structure  was 
finished  in  1875,  and  dedicated  October  24th 
of  the  same  year. 

Live  Stock  Agent,  United  States. 

An  officer  of  the  general  government,  sta- 
tioned at  the  St.  Louis  stock  yards  since  1893, 
and  acting  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  His  chief  duties 
are  the  inspection  of  live  stock  passing 
through  the  city,  with  a  view  to  preventing 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 

Live  Stock  Exchange. — ^An  associa- 
tion having  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the 
business  of  dealing  in  live  stock,  the  prevent- 
ing of  disreputable  practices,  the  encourage- 
ment of  shipments  of  animals  to  the  St.  Louis 
market,  and  inviting  purchasers,  the  facili- 
tating of  intercourse  among  the  dealers  and 
purchasers,  and,  in  general,  the  building  up 
of  the  trade.  It  was  first  organized  in  1874, 
and  for  a  time  held  regular  monthly  meetings, 
but  these  came  to  be  thinly  attended,  and  at 
last  abandoned,  and  the  Exchange  had  little 
more  than  a  nominal  existence.  In  1897  ^^^ 
increasing  importance  of  the  live  stock  bus- 
iness compelled  a  reorganization. 

Live  Stock  Interests  of  Audrain 
County.— The  live  stock  business  is  to-day, 
and  it  has  been  since  the  first  settlement,  the 


safest  and  most  lucrative  and  important  in- 
dustry that  residents  of  Audrain  County  have 
engaged  in ;  and  to  nearly  every  man  who  has 
followed  it  many  years  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  well  directed  energy  has  come 
wealth  and  prosperity.  When  the  pio- 
neers first  settled  this  county  it  was 
nearly  all  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  prairie  grass,  or  "blue  stem" 
as  it  was  then  called,  that  grew  up  annually 
from  one  to  five  feet  high,  and  furnished  the 
most  inviting  and  nutritious  grazing  grounds 
that  could  be  found  anywhere  in  the  West. 
The  numerous  small  streams,  fringed  with 
skirts  of  timber,  acted  in  the  double  capacity 
of  supplying  water  and  a  protection  for  the 
herds  from  the  green-head  flies  and  the  sum- 
mer's sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
early  settlers  generally  believed  that  this 
county  would  never  be  suitable  for  SLuything 
but  grazing  grounds  for  the  vast  herds  of 
stock  that  were  annually  brought  here  from 
older  and  neighboring  counties,  and  that  the 
water  supply  would  always  be  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  cisterns  and  surface  drainage.  These 
false  ideas  have  long  since  been  exploded, 
for  as  fast  as  the  prairie  or  wild  grass  was 
trampled  out,  up  sprang  in  its  stead  a  spon- 
taneous growth  of  blue  grass  that  rivals  the 
famous  blue  g^ass  of  Kentucky.  Timothy, 
clover,  red  top,  orchard  grass,  millet  and 
Hungarian  grasses  all  grow  well  in  this 
county  and  furnish  the  stockmen  many  va- 
rieties for  hay  and  grazing  purposes.  The 
soil  also  produces  g^ain  of  most  every  va- 
riety in  abundance,  particularly  com  and  oats, 
the  two  most  important  and  best  known  crops 
for  rounding  up  and  ripening  live  stock  for 
the  markets.  Instead  of  depending  upon  arti- 
ficial ponds,  cisterns  and  the  small  streams 
for  drinking  and  stock  water,  it  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  that  living  water,  as 
pure  and  inviting  as  flows  from  the  mountain 
springs  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  this  part 
of  Missouri  by  digging  or  drilling  into  the 
earth  from  fifteen  to  200  feet,  according  to  the 
locality,  and  many  of  the  farmers  and  stock- 
men now  use  such  wells  for  their  water  sup- 
ply. Some  counties  may  boast  of  their  mines 
of  coal,  lead,  iron  and  zinc,  and  others  their 
waving  and  golden  fields  of  corn  and  wheat, 
but  residents  of  this  coynty  boast  of  the  gjass, 
and  believe  as  did  Mr.  Ingalls  when  he 
penned  this  beautiful  sentiment:  "Next  in 
importance  to  the  divine  profusion  of  water. 
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Kght  and  air,  those  three  physical  facts  which 
render  existence  possible,  may  be  reckoned 
the  universal  beneficence  of  g^ass.   Lying  in 
the  sunshine  among  the  buttercups  and  dan- 
delions of  May,  scarcely  higher  in  intelligence 
than  those  minute  tenants  of  that  mimic  wil- 
derness,  our    earliest    recollections    are    of 
grass;  and  when  the  fitful  fever  is  ended,  and 
the  foolish  wrangle  of  the  market  and  the 
forum  is  closed,  g^ass  heals  over  the  scar 
which  our  descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  infant  be- 
comes the  blanket  of  the  dead.   Grass  is  the 
forgiveness  of  nature — her  constant  benedic- 
tion. Fields  trampled  with  battle,  saturated 
with  blood,  torn  with  the  ruts  of  cannon,  gprow 
green  again  with  g^ass,  and  carnage  is  for- 
gotten. Streets  abandoned  by  traffic  become 
grass-grown,  like  rural  lanes,  and  are  ob- 
literated.    Forests    decay,    harvests    perish, 
flowers  vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal.    Be- 
leaguered by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter  it 
withdraws    into    the    impregnable    fortress 
of   its   subterranean   vitality   and    emerges 
upon  the  solicitations  of  spring.  Sown  by  the 
winds,  by  wandering  birds,  propagated  by  the 
subtle  horticulture  of  the  elements,  which  are 
its  ministers  and  servants,  it  softens  the  rude 
outlines  of  the  world,  it  invades  the  solitudes 
of  the  deserts,  climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes 
and  pinnacles  of  mountains,  and  modifies  the 
history,   character   and   destiny   of   nations. 
Unobtrustive  and  patient,  it  has  immortal 
vigor  and  aggression.    Banished   from   the 
thoroughfare  and  fields,  it  bides  its  time  to  re- 
turn, and  when  vigilance  is  relaxed  or  the 
dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently  resumes  the 
throne  from  which  it  has  been  expelled  but 
which  it  never  abdicates.  It  bears  no  blazonry 
of  bloom  to  charm  the  senses  with  fragrance 
or  splendor,  but  its  homely  hue  is  more  en- 
chanting than  the  lily  or  the  rose.   It  yields 
no  fruit  in  earth  or  air,  yet  should  its  harvest 
fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would  depopu- 
late the  world." 

The  settlers  who  were  allured  to  Audrain 
County  by  smiling  nature's  charms  were  gen- 
'  erally  of  a  hardy,  resolute  character,  and  their 
mode  of  living  strengthened  their  bodies  and 
added  independence  to  their  lives.  They  were 
Americans  by  birth,  and  nine-tenths  of  them 
sprang  from  the  first  families  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  At  the  date  of  these  first  settle- 
ments, the  improvement  of  live  stock,  partic- 
ularly horses  and  cattle,  probably  received 


more  attention  in  the  States  of  Kentucky 
and  Virginia  than  in  all  the  other  States  of  the 
Union.  In  many  instances  when  they,  in  their 
dry  land  schooner  (drawn  by  ox  power), 
hoisted  sails  for  a  Western  home,  they 
did  not  neglect  to  take  with  them  a 
horse  or  two  that  could  be  traced 
back  to  one  or  both  sides  to  the 
thoroughbred  Turk,  Barb  or  Arabian. 
Neither  was  the  short-horn  neglected,  for  the 
red,  white  and  roans,  with  their  straight 
broad  backs  and  billowy  hides,  were  among 
the  early  acquisitions  of  this  county,  and 
they  have  never  yet  been  dethroned  from  the 
high  position  they  then  occupied  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  people.  Although  the  Here- 
fords,  Polled  Ang^s  and  Galloways  have 
fought  battles  royal  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  for  first  favor  as.  beef  breeds,  and  at 
times  have  scored  victories,  yet  the  founda- 
tion blood  of  nearly  all  the  vast  herds  in  this 
part  of  Missouri  is  from  the  short-horn  breed. 
The  horse  industry  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
though  possibly  second  in  extent  to  the  cat- 
tle, has  always  been  very  important.  And  on 
account  of  the  interest  taken  in  building  up 
this  industry  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
horse,  the  little  city,  Mexico,  has  often  been 
dubbed  the  Lexington  of  Missouri.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  secure  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  breeding  of  this  stock 
in  this  State  at  an  early  date,  or  even 
in  the  United  States,  except  as  to 
the  thoroughbred,  for  prior  to  1871,  when 
the  American  Trotting  Register  was  estab- 
lished, and  later  on  in  1891,  when  the  Ameri- 
can Saddle  Horse  Association  was  organized, 
there  were  no  official  records  kept  of  the 
American  horse;  and  the  horse  breeding  in- 
dustry, save  that  of  the  thoroughbred,  was 
entirely  at  sea,  without  a  compass  or  a  rud- 
der. But  from  what  we  can  gather  from  tra- 
dition and  otherwise,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  blopd 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  horse 
stock  came  from  the  loins  of  the  Oriental 
breed.  The  character  and  the  nativity  of  the 
early  settlers,  coupled  with  their  well  known 
love  for  the  "chase"  and  the  "horse  race," 
supported  by  the  historical  fact  that  their 
horses  were  generally  of  the  thoroughbred 
type,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  this  statement. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  thorough- 
bred foundation  is  the  only  safe  one  for 
horsemen  to  build  upon,  and  to  that  alone 
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may  be  accredited  a  large  proportion  of  the 
success  achieved  and  reputation  enjoyed  by 
citizens  of  Audrain  County  in  the  horse- 
breeding  industry. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1894  was  what 
has  been  termed  the  "golden  age"  in  the. 
horse  industry,  not  only  of  this  county,  but  of 
the  United  States.  Many  farmers  lost  sight 
of  all  other  stock  interests  and  commenced 
the  breeding  and  development  of  the  horse 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
state  that  more  money  was  expended  dur- 
ing those  years  for  improved  horse  stock, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Mexico,  than  there 
has  been  expended  before  or  since  that  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  All  kinds  and 
classes  of  horses  then  sold  for  fabulous  prices, 
and  the  horse-breeding  industry  was  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  sure  and  certain  road  to 
wealth.  During  the  years  named  no  other 
community  expended  as  much  money  for  the 
improvement  of  the  gaited  saddle  horse  as 
did  this. 

Since  that  date  the  county,  has  developed 
some  of  the  best  saddle  animals  ever  ridden 
into  a  show  ring.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
money  expended  by  citizens  of  Audrain  for 
the  purpose  of  building  up  the  gaited  saddle 
horse  has  been  well  spent  and  that  their  ef- 
forts have  been  wisely  directed,  for  it  will  take 
any  other  community  in  the  State  at  least 
twenty  years  to  reach  the  prominence  which 
this  county  now  occupies.  The  harness  horse 
has  not  been  made  quite  so  prominent  in 
this  part  of  the  State  as  the  saddle  horse, 
yet  he  has  been  well  sustained,  and  many  of 
the  highest  class  have  been  owned  and  kept 
in  and  around  Mexico. 

The  draft  horse  in  this  county  has  received 
considerable  attention,  and  quite  a  number 
of  worthy  representatives  of  the  Clydesdale, 
Norman,  Belgian  and  Percheron  families 
have  been  imported,  but  at  this  date  (1900) 
they  are  greatly  neglected,  and  but  few  pure 
bred  animals  representing  either  of  the  above 
breeds  can  be  found  in  this  part  of  Missouri. 
The  coach  horse  has  had  some  attention  in 
this  community,  but  instead  of  increasing  in 
favor  and  popularity  they  have  for  a  number 
of  years  been  dropping  back.  The  thorough- 
bred is  not  in  much  favor  here  at  this  time, 
and  Warfellow,  a  son  of  Longfellow,  and 
Warover,  by  War  Dance,  owned  by  C.  F. 
Qark,  is  probably  the  most  worthy  repre- 


sentative of  that  breed.  The  saddle  and  har- 
ness horses  are  the  favorites. 

The  cattle  industry  of  Missouri,  and  par- 
ticularly of  this  county,  has  always  been  the 
most  important  of  stock  interests,  and  as 
early  as  1839,  shortly  after  the  organization 
of  our  county,  and  before  it  had  received 
much  notice  from  the  "Western  Wanderer," 
the  late  N.  Leonard  founded  his  noted  Raven- 
wood  herd  in  Cooper  County.  From  the  herd 
books  can  be  seen  that  there  were  more  than 
twenty  breeders  of  pure  bred  short-horn  cat- 
tle in  this  State  prior  to  and  during  the  first 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  but  the  stock  busi- 
ness, like  all  others,  was  badly  disturbed 
during  that  period,  and  was  never  resumed 
with  any  degree  of  energy  until  after  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Honorable  Henry  Lari- 
more,  a  native  of  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 
moved  to  this  State  about  the  year  1835  ^^^ 
was  the  pioneer  in  the  short-horn  industry; 
although  he  was  a  resident  of  Callaway 
County,  and  was  their  Representative  in  the 
State  Legislature  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
1879,  h^s  landed  interests  were  largely  in 
Audrain  County,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  and  energy  were  expended  there. 
Mr.  Larimore  was  a  man  who  had  orig^inal 
ideas  and  strong  convictions  of  his  own, 
which  was  demonstrated  more  by  the  policy 
he  adopted  in  his  breeding  of  cattle  than  in 
any  other  way,  and  to  his  credit  all  fair- 
minded  men  must  now  concede  the  correct- 
ness of  his  views.  Mr.  Larimore  entered  the 
cattle  breeding  industry  with  the.  determina- 
tion to  produce  an  animal  that  could  be 
ripened  for  the  market  at  an  early  age,  and 
with  his  keen  foresight  was  able  to  see  that 
the  man  who  succeeded  best  in  that  direction 
did  most  for  the  cattle  industry. 

When  the  grazing  grounds  of  this  county 
were  free  to  all,  and  it  cost  but  little  to  feed 
cattle  through  the  winter  or  graze  them 
through  the  summer,  early  maturity  was  not 
as  important,  but  to-day,  with  high  priced 
lands  and  high  priced  feed  for  both  summer 
and  winter,  early  maturity  or  "baby  beef  is 
the  cry.  Mr.  Jeff.  Bridgeford, J.  H.  Kissinger 
and  L.  Palmer  were  the  next  parties  who  en- 
tered the  arena  as  prominent  breeders  of 
short-horn  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  they  followed  in  the  order  named.  These 
men,  including  Mr.  Larimore,  all  made  na- 
tional reputations  for  themselves,  but   Mr. 
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Kissinger's    and    Mr.    Palmer's    careers    as 
short-horn  breeders  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, though  brilliant  while  they  lasted.  The 
sales  made  by  them  were  among  the  best  ever 
made  in  the  West,  and  at  their  dispersement 
sales  they  had  no  peers  in  the  State  in  that 
industry.    Mr.  C.  T.   Quisenberry  was   the. 
next  man  who  took  up  the  short-horn  in- 
dustry to  any  extent  in  this  community,  and 
he  built  up  quite  a  large  herd,  but  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  depression  in  the 
business,  and  did  not  prove  to  him  a  financial 
.  success,  although  to  the  county  it  was  of 
great  value  in  improving  its  stock  interests. 
About  1880  S.  P.  Emmons  started  his  noted 
Longbranch  herd;   J.  S.  and  C.  H.  Brown 
and  J.  J.  Littrell  also  started  herds  of  short- 
horn cattle.    Later  on,  in  about  the  order 
named,  M.  B.  Guthrie,  T.  A.  Mclntyre,  W. 
W.  Pollock,  T.  C.  Botts,  E.  S.  Stuart,  Dr. 
Keith,  A.  H.  Williams,  J.  T.  Johnson,  Rob. 
Johnson,  R.  P.  Moore,  Robertson  Bros,  and 
Chas.  F. 'Clark  established  important  herds. 
Mr.  Emmons  is  the  leading  breeder  of  the 
short-hord  cattle  in  this  part  of  the  State  at 
this  time,   and  has   given  to   the   industry 
twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  directed 
by  careful  thought  and  energy,  and  from 
which  he  is  now  gathering  his  reward.   The 
Longbranch  herd  is  now  the  largest  herd  of 
pure  bred  cattle  in  the  county,  and  numbers 
something  over  100,  but  at  times  is  increased 
to  150  or  more.    Mr.  Emmons,  in  connection 
with  other  enterprising  breeders  of  short- 
horn cattle,  holds  annual  sales  which  have 
proven  to  be  very  popular,  and  hundreds  of 
pure  bred  animals  are  in  this  way  distributed 
over  many  States. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Littrell's  herd  stands  second  in 
importance  now  in  this  county,  and  is  being 
improved  annually  by  new  and  choice  infu- 
sions of  blood.  Mr.  Littrell  has  studied  his 
business  thoroughly  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  making  a  success  of  it.  M.  B.  Guthrie, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Ortiz  Fruit  Farm,  is 
a  new  acquisition  to  the  short-horn  cattle 
breeding  industry,  and  his  herd  now  numbers 
about  forty  head  of  the  choicest  animals  ob- 
tainable in  this  and  other  States.  J.  S.  Brown 
owns  a  valuable  herd  and  is  deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention.  The  beef  breeds  of  cattle  stand 
in  importance  here  in  the  following  order: 
Short-horn,  Hereford,  Gallaway  and  Poll  An- 
gus. The  three  last  named  breeds  were  in- 


troduced into  this  county  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Herefords  have 
forged  to  the  front  very  rapidly.  The  late 
Judge  J.  E.  Ross  and  Dr.  Fal  Black  were 
the  pioneers  in  this  industry,  and  both  were 
very  successful  in  their  efforts.  Later  on  J. 
H.  Cannada,  Col.  Green  Clay,  B.  Downing, 
John  K.  Brown,  John  Adair  and  others  be^ 
came  prominent  breeders,  and  all  their  sur- 
plus product,  whether  grades  or  of  pur« 
blood,  find  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices, 
both  from  home  and  foreign  demand.  The 
Gallaway  and  Poll  Ang^s  are  beef  breeds  of 
considerable  merit,  and,  like  the  Hereford, 
cross  well  with  the  short-horn  and  produce 
excellent  feed-lot  cattle.  The  writer  knows 
of  but  one  herd  of  pure  blood  Gallaway  cat- 
tle in  this  county,  and  that  belongs  to  Mrs. 
Little,  near  Mexico.  The  herd  is  well  kept 
and  possesses  merit. 

There  is  not  much  importance  attached  in 
this  county  to  any  but  the  beef  breed  of  cat- 
tle, although  there  are  some  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Holstein  Friesians  and  the 
Jerseys.  Mr.  Geo.  Morris,  Sr.,  and  a  few 
others  in  the  county,  have  small  herds  of  pure 
bred  Jerseys,  and  Lee  &  Sons,  enterprising 
dairymen,  use  the  Holstein  Friesians  with 
marked  success. 

Hogs  are  a  great  source  of  wealth  and  are 
principally  thoroughbred  or  high  grades, 
such  as  demand  the  top  prices  in  the  best 
markets.  The  Poland  China  and  the  Berk- 
shires  are  the  most  popular. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  think  it  profit- 
able to  keep  and  breed  sheep.  Nearly  all  who 
have  small  flocks  breed  the  Shropshires  or 
Cotswolds,  but  when  kept  for  breeding  pur- 
poses in  large  flocks  the  Merinos  do  the  best. 
Another  class  of  farmers  consider  it  more 
profitable  to  buy  Western  sheep  and  lambs 
in  the  fall  or  winter  and  prepare  them  for 
the  market,  than  to  breed  and  raise  them,  and 
annually  many  thousand  sheep  are  shipped  to 
this  county  and  handled  in  that  way  with 
profit.  The  advent  of  the  hew  century  has 
brought  with  it  magnificent  prices  for  all 
classes  of  stock  and  farm  products,  and  the 
farmers  and  stockmen  in  this  vicinity  are  tak- 
ing up  their  burdens  of  life  with  a  renewed 
energy  and  a  determination  to  forge  to  the 
front  in  their  respective  callings,  or  at  least 
to  keep  pace  with  "Father  Time.'* 

Cyrus  F.  Cijirk. 
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Live   Stock   Interests  of  Kansas 

City.— When  the  Spaniards  took  possession 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  North  America, 
they  introduced  the  long-horned  cattle  of 
Spain  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The 
Western  plains,  over  which  great  herds  of 
buflfalo  once  roamed,  have  long  fostered  the 
well  known  Texas  steer.  After  much  of  the 
Mexican  territory  passed  into  the  control 
of  the  United  States,  better  husbandry  was 
introduced  and  these  noted  Texan  cattle 
were  raised  in  greater  number  than  were 
needed  for  home  consumption.  This  caused 
ranchmen  to  seek  a  new  market.  The  Santa 
Fe  and  overland  trade  created  a  greater  de- 
mand for  oxen,  as  well  as  for  "stockers." 
A^  early  as  1857  immense  herds  of  these  cat- 
tle ranged  the  pasture  grounds  of  Texas,  and 
at  least  20,000  of  them  were  driven  to  Kan- 
sas City,  where  they  were  sold.  The  next 
year  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad 
was  completed,  when  large  numbers  of  these 
cattle  were  driven  to  Kansas  City,  where 
they  swam  across  the  narrow  Missouri  River 
at  Randolph's  Bluff,  and  were  driven  to  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  whence 
they  were  transported  "by  rail  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee.  This  trade  had  scarcely  begun 
when  the  Civil  War  cut  off  the  supply.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  the  war  Texas  supplied 
the  Confederate  armies  with  beef,  but  after 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  in  1863,  this 
market  was  cut  off,  and  the  Southwest  was 
overrun  with  these  cattle,  so  that  a  man's 
poverty  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  cat- 
tle he  owned.  In  Texas,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  steers  were  worth  from  $8  to  $10  per 
head,  while  in  Milwaukee  or  Chicago  they 
brought  from  $30  to  $40  a  head.  In  1866 
no  fewer  than  260,000  head  of  these  cattle 
were  driven  across  the  Red  River  to  supply 
the  far-off  market  in  the  Northwest.  The 
cattle  carried  with  them  the  Spanish  fever, 
and  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  farmers  pro- 
tested against  their  being  driven  through 
these  States.  From  this  feeling  the  ranch- 
men met  with  disaster,  for  their  cattle  were 
stampeded  or  stolen,  and  they  themselves 
tvere  killed,  lynched  and  robbed.  In  the 
meantime  many  cattle  were  driven  to  Kansas 
City  from  the  Cherokee  country,  and  the 
northern  packers  came  hither  to  purchase 
supplies.  The  live  stock  business  was  inaug- 
urated in  Kansas  City  in  1867  by  J.  G.  Mc- 
Coy, who  made  a  contract  with  the  Union 


Pacific  Railway  Company  to  transport  Texas 
cattle  from  Abilene  to  that  point,  whdhce  he 
shipped    them    to    Chicago.    The    railroad 
company  refused  to  carry  out  the  contract, 
which  led  to  fruitless  litigation.     The  next 
year  a  Mr.  Talbot  built  five  or  six  small  cat- 
*  tie  pens  at  Kansas  City,  where  he  unloaded 
cattle  occasionally.    This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Stock  Yards  enterprise.    (See  "Stock 
Yards  of  Kansas  City.")    For  twenty  years 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the   Stock  Yards 
there  was  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  mules. 
One  of  the  first  dealers  was  R.  C.  White,  a 
Kentuckian,  who,  from  childhood,  was  famil- 
iar with  horses  and  mules,  and  early  in  the 
fifties  began  selling  them  to  contractors  and 
freighters.     His    business    was    interrupted 
during  the  Civil  War,  but  subsequently  he 
led  in  the  trade.    As  early  as  1856  Patter- 
son Stewart  bought  horses  and  mules  from 
the  farmers  and  brought  them  to  Kansas 
City  to  supply  the  same  market.    Major  Jack 
Vivian  and  "Sid"  Summers,  of  Qa'y  County, 
were  also  well  known  dealers  in  horses  and 
mules  in  those  days.     Frank  Short,  a  New 
Yorker,  came  in  1868,  and  in  1885  ran  the 
Stock  Yards  Horse  and  Mule  Market.    Joel 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  ship- 
pers of  horses  and  mules  between  1880  and 
1890.    S.  S.  Grant  had  charge  of  the  stock 
yard  stables  for  several  years  after  1877.    O^ 
late  years  Sparks  Brothers    and  Robertson 
&  Stone  have  been  prominent  dealers.    Cap- 
tain W.  S.  Tough  is  now  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  horse  and  mule  trade.       By  his  en- 
ergy and  business  tact  he  has  made  Kansas 
City  a  very  g^eat  horse  and  mule  market. 
The  establishment  of  the  Stock  Yards  stimu- 
lated the  packing  business.    (See  "Manufac- 
tures of  Kansas  City.")    Of  the  vast  number 
of   cattle,    sheep,    hogs,   horses    and    mules 
brought  here,  98  per  cent  is  sold  directly. 
Outside  of  what  the  packers  can  consume, 
farmers  who  wish  to  feed  and  fatten  cattle, 
as  well  as  butchers  and  packers  from  abroad, 
find  this  a  market  where  they  can  have  an 
unlimited  choice  in  selecting  what  they  want 
to  buy.     The  cattle  trade  of  the  Western 
States  is  concentrating  here.     Both  buyer 
and  seller  find  that  they  can  transact  their 
business  quickly  and  satisfactorily,  and  the 
live-stock  business,  gigantic  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, promises  a  rapid  and  steady  increase. 
Besides  the  horse  and  mule  stables  at  the 
Stock  Yards,  there  is  a  large  business  carried 
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on  at  South  Grand  Avenue  and  Nineteenth 
Street  and  at  other  points  in  Kansas  City. 
Thomas  R.  Vickroy. 

Live  Stock  Trade  of  St.  Louis.— 

The  boundless  grazing  grounds  offered  in  the 
prairies  of  what  are  now  the  Central  Western 
States  invited  and  encouraged  the  raising  of 
farm  animals  at  the  very  beginning  of  settle- 
ments  west    of   the   Alleghany   Mountains. 
The  ease  with  which  Indian  com  could  be 
cultivated,  together  with  the  abundant  suc- 
cessive crops  which  the  generous  soil  yielded 
of  this  cheapest  and  best  of  feed  for  these 
animals,  still  further  encouraged  this  feature 
of  agriculture,  until  what  were   called   the 
Western   States   before    i860   became  such 
breeding  grounds  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep 
and  hogs  as  could  not  be  found  anywhere 
else  on  earth,  and  the  handling  of  live  stock 
of  necessity  grew  into  one  of  the  leading 
features  in  the  business  of  every  ambitious 
Western  city.    As  soon  as  this  trade  began  to 
develop,  St.  Louis  merchants  recognized  its 
importance  and  value,  and  sought  to  culti- 
vate it,  and  their  persistent  and  intelligent 
efforts  have  been   signally  rewarded.     The 
live  stock  interest  of  that  city  has  reached 
a  value  of  over  $47,000,000  a  year,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its 
prosperity.     Of  course  the  beginning  of  it 
was  humble,  and  the  trade  consisted  of  such 
supplies  of  hogs  and  cattle  as  might  be  driven 
in  from  adjacent  counties  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  and  brought  down  the  Missouri  and 
Illinois  Rivers  by  boat,  for  consumption  in 
the  city  and  shipment  to  New  Orleans.     A 
few  slaughtering  and  packing  houses  were 
established    for    operations    in    the    winter 
months,  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  only 
season  in  which  meat  could  be  cured,  and 
these  did  what  was  considered  a  large  and 
profitable  business  in  curing  hams  for  the 
local  trade  and  packing  beef  and  pork  for  the 
South.    In  1843  there  were  16,000  head  of 
hogs  packed  in  the  city;  in  1844,  13,000  head ; 
in   1845,  31,000  head,  and   in    1846,   20,053 
head.    In  1848  these  establishments  had  mul- 
tiplied to   thirteen,  which  was  considered  a 
good  enough  showing  for  a  city  of  48,000 
population;  and  it  is  mentioned,  as  evidence 
of  the  enterprise  exhibited  in  the  business, 
that  in  the  three  months  of  the  packing  sea- 
son, from  November  i,  1848,  to  February 


I,  1849,  four  of  these  packing  houses 
slaughtered  and  packed  2,148  head  of  beeves. 
The  building  of  railroads  westward  and  the 
settlement  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  greatly 
stimulated  the  business,  and  the  extension 
of  railroads  into  southwestern  Missouri  and 
into  southern  Kansas  a  few  years  later  began 
that  drawing  of  Texas  cattle  and  sheep  to  St. 
Louis  which  marks  the  substantial  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Louis  live  stock  trade  into 
its  present  character.  In  1867  the  receipts  of 
cattle  in  the  city  were  74,146  head;  five  years 
later,  in  1872,  they  were  263,404  head;  five 
years  later  still,  in  1877,  they  were 
411,969  head;  seven  years  later,  in 
1884,  they  were  450,717  head;  five 
years  later,  in  1889,  they  were  508,- 
190  head ;  five  years  later  still,  in  1894,  they 
were  773,571  head;  and  in  1897  they  were 
960,763  head,  showing  an  increase  of  more 
than  twelve-fold  in  the  thirty  years.  The 
shipments  increased  from  26,799  head  in  1867 
to  251,566  head  in  1877,  to  277406  head  in 
1887,  and  to  465,328  head  in  1897,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  eighteen-fold  in  the  period 
of  thirty  years.  The  receipts  of  hogs  in  1867 
were  298,241  head;  in  1877  they  were  896,319 
head;  in  1887  they  were  1,052,240  head,  and 
in  1897  they  were  2,065,283  head,  showing  an 
increase  of  over  six-fold. in  the  thirty  years. 
The  shipments,  which  in  1867  were  28,627 
head,  in  1877  were  314,287,  in  1887  were 
324,735,  and  in  1897  were  838,319,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  twenty-nine-fold  in  the  thirty 
years.  The  receipts  of  sheep  in  1867  were 
62,974  head ;  in  1877  they  were  200,502  head ; 
in  1887  they  were  417425  head,  and  in  1897 
they  were  660,380  head,  an  increase  of  over 
nine-fold  in  the  thirty  years.  The  shipments 
in  1867  were  19,022  head;  in  1877  they  were 
87,569  head ;  in  1887  they  were  287,018  head, 
and  in  1897  they  were  212,759,  showing  an 
increase  of  over  ten-fold.  The  receipts  of 
horses  and  mules  were  not  reported  until  the 
year  1874,  when  they  were  27,175  head;  in 
1884  they  were  41,870  head;  in  1894  they 
were  59,822  head,  and  in  1897  they  were  105,- 
570,  an  increase  of  nearly  three-fold  in  the 
twenty-three  years.  In  1867  there  were  460,- 
324  head  of  farm  animals  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluded in  the  term  live  stock,  received  in  the 
city;  in  1897  there  were  3,791,996  head.  In 
1867  there  were  99448  head  of  farm  animals 
of  all  kinds  shipped  from  the  city;  in  1897 
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there  were  1,516,290  head.  In  1867  the  value 
of  all  the  live  stock  received  was  $6,309,000 ; 
in  1897  it  was  $47,428,111. 

The  g^eat  diflference  between  receipts  and 
shipments  of  live  stock  at  St.  Louis  reveals  a 
very  important  interest  growing  out  of,  and 
connected  with,  this  trade^ — the  slaughtering 
and  packing  and  dressed  meat  interests.  The 
total  receipts  in  1897  of  3,791,996  head  of  live 
stock,  and  shipments  of  1,516,290  head,  give 
2,275,706  as  the  number  of  head  left  in  the 
city.  All  these  went  to  the  abattoirs  and 
slaughtering  establishments  and  refrigerating 
houses,  from  which  they  emerged  in  the 
shape  of  meats  prepared  for  the  market.  Of 
course,  a  considerable  portion  of  this  dressed, 
cured  and  packed  meat  was  consumed  by  the 
600,000  people  of  St.  Louis,  but  not  all  of  it. 
There  were  shipped,  in  1897,  259,002,550 
pounds  of  fresh  beef,  mostly  in  refrigerator 
cars,  to  Eastern  points ;  3,046,600  pounds  of 
canned  beef;  230,914,601  pounds  of  cured 
hog  meats ;  10,176  barrels  of  pork ;  98,828,778 
pounds  of  lard;  10,218,100  pounds  of  tallow, 
and  88,908,100  pounds  of  hides — the  aggre- 
gate value  of  shipments  being  $45,000,000. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  the 
sources  from  which  the  farm  animals  that 
make  up  the  live  stock  trade  of  St.  Louis 
come.  More  than  nine-tenths  of  them  are 
brought  from  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  More  than  one-half  the  cattle  come 
from  the  Southwest,  chiefly  from  Texas  and 
the  Indian  Territory.  The  receipts  of  hogs 
are  mainly  from  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri 
and  Texas.  The  sheep  come  from  Texas  and 
other  Southwest  regions;  the  horses  from 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Illinois,  and 
the  mules  from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Of  the 
shipments,  much  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  go  eastward  to  Atlan- 
tic ports,  from  which  choice  export  steers,  as 
they  are  called,  are  shipped  to  Europe.  Most 
of  the  horses  and  mulies  go  to  the  Southern 
States,  though  a  considerable  number  of 
horses,  choice  animals,  are  sent  to  the  East- 
ern States. 

Of  the  960,763  head  of  cattle  brought  to 
St.  Louis  in  the  year  1897,  218,248  head  were 
brought  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad,  185,439  head  by  the  Frisco  Road, 
157*566  head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern,  84,121  head  by  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, 81,741  head  by  the  Wabash  (west), 
58,563  head  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  50,957 


head  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton  (Missouri  divis- 
ion), 37,846  head  by  the  Illinois  Central, 
17,793  head  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
10,305  head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern,  12,990  from  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi on  boats,  and  11,507  head  were  driven 
in.  Of  the  2,065,283  head  of  hogs  received, 
369,909  head  were  brought  by  the  Frisco 
Road,  369,855  head  by  the  Wabash  (west), 
286,804  head  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  172413 
head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  North- 
western, 136,502  head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern,  116,632  head  by  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  (Missouri  division),  54,868 
head  by  the  Illinois  Central,  47,193  head  by 
the  Louisville,  Evansville  &  St.  Louis,  40,211 
head  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  35,517  head  by 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  32417 
head  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  17,343 
head  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern, 
60,094  head  from  the  lower  Mississippi  by 
boats,  14,050  head  from  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi by  boats,  and  11,025  head  were  driven 
in.  Of  the  660,380  head  of  sheep  received  in 
1897,  267,103  head  came  by  the  Frisco  Road, 
78,372  head  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  75,547  head  by  the  Wabash  (west), 
69,116  head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern,  35,180  head  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  22,175  head  by  the  Illinois  Central, 
18,624  head  by  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  15,953 
head  by  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwest- 
ern, 12,217  head  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
(Missouri  division),  10,200  head  from  the 
lower  Mississippi  by  boat,  and  4,408  head 
were  driven  in.  Of  the  105,570  head  of 
horses  and  mules  received  in  1897,  28,022 
head  came  by  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  & 
Northwestern  Railroad,  24,162  head  by  the 
Wabash  (west),  8,816  head  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  8,327  head  by  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  3,753  head  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  (Missouri  division),  3,693  head  by  the 
Frisco,  3,483  head  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  3,059  head  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton, 
2,597  head  by  the  Wabash  (east,)  1,573  ^^^^ 
by  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  1,316 
head  by  the  Vandalia  &  Terre  Haute,  1,197 
head  by  the  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.,  1,138  head  by 
the  Illinois  Central,  1,107  head  by  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  1,433  ^^om  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  by  boats,  and  7,963  were 
driven  in. 

Formerly  it  was  the  rule  for  only  shippers 
of  live  stock  or  butchers  to  attend  the  sales  at 
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the  stock  yards  and  make  purchases,  but  now 
it  has  become  the  habit  of  a  certain  class  of 
farmers  to  attend  and  make  purchases  also. 
These  buy  in  the  thin  cattle,  known  as  "stock 
steers,"  "stock  heifers,"  and  "feeders,"  take 
them  to  their  farms,  where,  after  having  been 
grazed  for  a  time  and  fattened,  they  are  re- 
turned to  the  market  and  sold  at  an  advance 
which  yields  a  good  profit  to  the  farmer. 

Living^ston,  Joel  Thomas,  lawyer, 
was  bom  August  30,  1867,  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  son  of  Chancellor  and  Mary  A. 
(Lutes)  Livingston.  His  father,  who  was  a 
native  of  New  York  State,  belonged  to  the 
historic  family  founded  by  Robert  Living- 
ston, and  which  has  given  to  this  country 
Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  one  of  the  framers  of  that  decla- 
ration; William  Livingston,  one  of  the  Colo- 
nial Governors  of  New  Jersey,  and  many 
other  distinguished  representatives.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  a  pioneer  settler  in 
Kansas,  emigrating  to  that  region  in  the  days 
of  the  border  difficulties  and  exerting  himself 
to  the  utmost,  at  the  constant  peril  of  life,  to 
establish  it  as  a  free  soil  State.  When 
Quantrell  made  his  raid  on  Lawrence,  Kan- 
sas, Mr.  Livingston  was  one  of  those  who 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  his  band,  be- 
ing severely  wounded  at  that  time.  In 
August  of  1876  he  removed  to  Joplin,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics 
as  a  -member  of  the  Greenback  party.  In 
1887  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Joplin.  He 
died  March  13,  1892,  in  Springfield,  Missouri, 
while  visiting  his  daughter  at  that  place.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Joel  T.  Livingston,  who 
is  yet  living,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  near 
the  scene  of  the  "Wyoming  massacre," 
daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Joel  T. 
Livingston  acquired  a  liberal  education, 
mainly  through  his  own  efforts.  Until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  attended  the  Joplin 
public  schools,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  he  began  earning  his  own  living  by 
working  in  his  father's  blacksmith  shop  on 
Saturdays  and  each  day  after  school.  He 
devoted  his  nights  to  his  books,  however,  and 
in  this  manner  added  to  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge which  he  gained  through  his  attendance 
at  school.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he  successfully 
passed  examination  for  ^  teacher's  certificate 
and  taught  a  country  school  the  following 


spring.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
alternately  taught  and  attended  school,  tak- 
ing within  that  time  courses  in  the  South- 
western Business  College  and  at  Drury  Col- 
lege, of  Springfield,  Missouri.  In  1889  he 
became  principal  of  the  Byersville  school, 
and  in  1892  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Franklin  school.  The  last  named  posi- 
tion he  occupied  until  1895,  and  during  the 
later  years  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  he 
devoted  all  his  spare  hours  to  reading  law. 
He  completed  his  law  studies  at  the  Colum- 
bian University,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
in  June  of  1896  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Joplin, 
and  in  April,  1897,  he  was  elected  city  attor- 
ney on  the  "Free  Silver  ticket,"  an  official 
position  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1899, 
and  which  he  has  filled  with  credit  to  himself 
and  the  city.  From  the  time  he  became  a 
voter  until  1896,  his  political  affiliations  were 
with  the  Republican  party.  When,  however, 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  became  a  leading 
issue  in  American  politics,  he  took  strong 
ground  in  favor  of  such  coinage,  and  when 
the  Republican  party,  at  its  national  con- 
vention held  in  St.  Louis  in  1896,  declared  in 
favor  of  the  gold  standard,  he  left  that  party. 
In  the  campaign  which  followed  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  principles  represented 
in  the  candidacy  of  William  J.  Bryan,  and 
he  still  continues  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  that  statesman.  Since  early 
manhood  Mr.  Livingston  has  been  much  in- 
terested in  military  matters  and  has  given 
to  them  a  large  share  of  his  attention.  In 
1890  he  organized  a  public  school  cadet 
corps,  of  which  he  was  major  and  command- 
ant. This  corps  achieved  distinction  for  its 
proficiency  in  drill  and  the  soldierly  bearing 
of  those  who  comp6sed  it,  and  won  hearty 
commendation  from  Governor  Francis  when 
he  visited  Joplin  in  1891.  In  July,  1893,  Mr. 
Livingston  was  elected  captain  of  Company 
G,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  National  Guard 
of  Missouri,  and  held  that  position  until 
1895,  when  he  went  to  Washington  to  finish 
his  law  studies.  When  it  became  apparent, 
in  1898,  that  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable, 
he  organized  a  company  of  volunteers  and 
tendered  its  services  to  the  Governor,  but  it 
was  not  accepted  by  the  State,  Company  G, 
from  Joplin,  having  already  gone  to  the  front. 
Captain  Livingston  is  now  an  aid-de-camp 
on    the    staff   of   Brigadier    General   H.  C. 
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Clark,  of  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri. 
He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  three  times  he  has 
represented  Joplin  Lodge  of  that  order  in 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri,  and  he  has 
served  also  as  major  of  the  Third  Missouri 
Regiment  of  the  Uniform  Rank,  Knights  of 
Pythias.  He  has  taken  the  commandery  and 
subordinate  degrees  in  Masonry  and  is  a 
member  also  of  flie  Order  of  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  While  he  is  a  member  of 
no  church,  he  inclines  to  Presbyterianism,  is 
an  active  supporter  of  the  church,  and  a  help- 
ful friend  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  He  is  unmarried  and  maintains 
a  home  for  his  mother,  whose  comfort  is  the 
object  of  his  greatest  solicitude.  Having 
secured  his  education  at  the  expense  of  such 
effort  as  he  has  made,  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
his  talent  and  the  ability  to  give  it  that  direc- 
tion which  leads  to  success  and  usefulness. 
Unpretentious  in  manner  and  bearing,  he  is 
nevertheless  a  man  of  strong  traits  of  char- 
acter, with  clear  perceptions  and  that  deter- 
mination in  the  conduct  of  affairs  which 
commands  success.  Rigidly  upright,  he  has 
proven  his  fitness  for  the  responsible  posi- 
tions he  has  filled  and  justifies  expectations 
of  future  advancement. 

Livingston  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Grundy  County;  east  by  Linn  and 
Chariton  Counties ;  south  by  Carroll  County, 
and  west  hy  Caldwell  and  Daviess  Counties; 
area  339,000  acres.  The  county  presents  a 
gently  undulating  surface,  with  little  rough 
or  broken  land,  which  lies  principally  in  the 
western  part,  south  of  the  west  fork  of  Grand 
River.  From  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  back 
from  the  river  are  hills'  which  in  places  rise 
to  more  than  200  feet  in  height.  Originally 
about  half  of  the  area  of  the  county  was  in 
timber,  the  other  half  prairie  uplands.  Grand 
River  is  the  principal  stream.  It  flows  diag- 
onally through  the  county  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast.  From  the  north  and 
west  it  receives  the  waters  of  Indian,  Lake 
Creek,  Honey,  No,  Crooked,  Medicine  and 
Muddy  Creeks.  Locust  Creek  forms  a  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary.  In  the  southern  part 
are  Mound  and  Shoal  Creeks.  In  places  along 
Grand  River  and  some  of  its  tributaries  are 
low  bottom  lands,  ranging  from  one  to  two 
miles  in  width,  flanked  on  one  side  by  low 


bluffs.    Along  the  east  and  west  forks  of 
Grand  River  are  large  tracts  of  timber  land, 
and  in  other  portions  of  the  county  the  timber 
is  confined  to  narrow  strips  along  the  water 
courses.  The  soil  in  the  county  is  generally 
a  rich,  dark,  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  rough 
and  broken  districts  varying  to  a  light  brown 
and  not  of  much  depth.  On  the  prairies  and 
bottoms  the  soil  ranges  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  depth.  The  lands  in  the  broken  parts  of  the 
county  constitute  the  best  fruit  lands.   Be- 
sides the  numerous  streams  there  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  many  flowing  springs. 
The  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  abund- 
ance  of   shale   suitable   for   vitrified    brick. 
There  are  some  deposits  of  mineral  paint  and 
there  is  abundance  of  good  building  stone. 
Coal  is  mined  for  home  use  and  small  quan- 
tities are  exported.  Of  the  land  in  the  county 
about  85  per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  the 
remainder  being  still  in  timber.  The  average 
yield  per  acre  of  corn  is  33  bushels ;  wheat, 
10  bushels;  oats,  25  bushels;  potatoes,  100 
bushels;  clover  hay,  2j4  tons,  and  timothy 
hay  2>4  tons.  Agriculture  and  stock-raising 
are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  residents.   Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  surplus  products  shipped  from 
the  county  in  1898  were:   Cattle, 9,200 head; 
hogs,  53,300  head ;  sheep,  2,760  head ;  horses 
and  mules,  2,300  head;  wheat,  1,400  bushels; 
oats,  6,671  bushels ;  com,  31,000  bushels ;  hay, 
139,100    pounds;    flour,    2,880,727    pounds; 
ship  stuff,  23,213  pounds;  timothy  seed,  27,- 
000  pounds;  lumber,  70,616  feet;  logs,  11,340 
feet;  walnut  logs,  6,000  feet;  cooperage,  11 
cars;  coal,  158  tons;  brick,  123,000;    stone, 
143  cars ;  sand,  10  cars ;  wool,  39,600  pounds ; 
poultry,  658,906 pounds ;  eggs,  510,000  dozen; 
butter,  108,178  pounds;  game  and  fish,  11,- 
316  pounds ;  tallow,  15,630  pounds ;  hides  and 
pelts,    197,410    pounds;    strawberries,     280 
crates;  fresh  fruit,  13,935  pounds;  dried  fruit, 
24,000  pounds;  vegetables,  27,630  pounds; 
nuts,  20,000  pounds;  canned  goods,   20,235 
pounds ;  nursery  stock,  23,350  pounds  ;  other 
articles  exported  were  lime,  dressed  meats, 
molasses,  cider,  furs  and  feathers.   There  is 
no  record  of  any  white  men  visiting  the  ter- 
ritory now  Livingston  County  prior  to  1828. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  French  Canadian 
hunters  and  trappers  who  at  times  lived  with 
the  Indians,  had  during  their  wanderings  en- 
tered the  country.  According  to  trustworthy 
tradition   a   few    French   fur-traders    estab- 
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lished  a  trading  post  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  county,  near  the  mouth  of  Locust 
Creek,  but  they  received  no  welcome  from 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  who  then  roved 
through  that  country;  in  fact,  the  Indians 
were  so  troublesome  that  the   traders   re- 
mained only  a  few  months,  when  they  left  in 
order  to  save  their  lives.    Owing  to  the  In- 
dian troubles  of  1831-2  no  attempt  at  settle- 
ment was  made  in  the  section  before  1833,  ex- 
cepting one  venturesome  American,  Samuel 
E.  Todd,  who  settled  on  land  now  the  site  of 
Utica  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  to  him  is 
the  credit  given  of  being  the  first  white  set- 
tler.  Not  until  1833,  when  the  Indians  by 
treaty  relinquished  their  right  to  the  territory 
and  moved  further  west,  did  any  number  of 
emigrants  attempt  to  make  homes  for  them- 
selves in  the  county.  The  pioneers  were  from 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Some  oi 
them  had  for  a  time  resided  in  other  parts  of 
Missouri.   According  to  local  historians,  on 
the  night  of  November  12,  1833,  ^^e  night  of 
the  remarkable  fall  of  meteors,  a  number  of 
settlers  had  their  camps  on  Shoal  Creek,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  county,  where  they 
had  just  located  on  land.   In  the  party  were 
members   of   the   Austin   family,   who    had 
moved  from  Howard  County,  and  also  the 
Bland,  McCoskrie   and   Lee   families.    The 
same  memorable  night  Elisha  Herriford  and 
his  family  were  camped  on  land  on  Medicine 
Creek,  about  eight  miles  east  of  the  site  of 
Chillicothe.     Soon    after    settlements    were 
made  in  what  is  now  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  county  by  the  Legitts,  Leeper,  Dryden, 
Martin  and  Davis  families,  who  were    soon 
followed  by  others.  The  first  settlement  in  the 
forks  of  Grand  River,  now  Jackson  Town- 
ship, antedates  the  Mormon  War,  and  a  com- 
pany made  up  there  and  perhaps  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  was  commanded  in  that 
campaign  by  Colonel  J.  T.  Jennings,  one  of 
nature's  noblemen,  long  since  deceased.  The 
first  settler  in  that  region  was  said  to  be 
Shadrach  Perry.  Others  who  settled  there  at 
a  very  early  date  were  Elias  Gutheridge,  Sam- 
uel and  William  Venable,  James  Moseley, 
Jesse  and  James  Nave,  Noah  R.  Hobbs  and 
Elijah  Boon.    Spring  Hill,  then  known  as 
Navetown,  was  comparatively  an  important 
trading  point  from   1840  to   1850  or  later. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  the 
Naves  and  the  Tootles,  some  of  whom  were 
later  wealthy  residents  and  business  men  of 


St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  were  the  merchant 
princes  of  that  day  at  Spring  Hill,  with  stocks 
of  goods  that  would  probably  invoice  $1,000 
or  less.  But  they  did  a  comparatively  thriv- 
ing business  exchanging  dry  goods  for  bacon 
and  beeswax,  furs,  deerskins,  etc.,  which 
were  floated  down  Grand  River  and  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  St.  Louis  in  flatboats  made  of 
lumber  sawed  by  hand  with  whip  saws.  The 
pioneers;  like  the  g^eat  majority  of  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  civilization  who  blazed  their 
way  through  Missouri,  were  sturdy,  resolute 
and  honest.  They  suffered  the  hardships  ot 
pioneer  life  uncomplainingly  and  assisted 
each  other  in  making  homes  and  lightening 
the  burdens  they  had  to  bear.  It  required 
only  a  few  years  for  the  country  to  become 
fairly  well  settled.  In  1836  the  Hetherly  War. 
occasioned  by  the  illicit  sale  of  whisky  to 
Indians,  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  settlers. 
(See  "Hetherly  War.")  Livingston  County 
was  organized  by  legislative  act  approved 
January  6,  1837,  the  same  day  that  Macon 
and  Taney  Counties  were  organized.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Edward  Livingston,  6i 
Louisiana,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Jackson.  The  commissioners 
named  in  the  act  to  locate  a  permanent  seat 
of  justice  selected  a  tract  of  land  (160  acres), 
which  came  by  patent  direct  from  the  United 
States  government.  The  county  seat  was 
named  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
"the  town  where  we  live."  John  Graves 
erected  one  of  the  first  buildings  in  the  town, 
in  which,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  kept  a 
hotel.  The  members  of  the  first  county  court 
were  William  Martin,  Joseph  Cox  and 
Reuben  McCoskrie.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
court  was  held  at  the  log  cabin  of  Justice  Cox, 
about  five  miles  north  of  the  present  site  of 
Chillicothe.  The  first  session  of  the  circuit 
court  was  held  at  the  same  place,  and  Mr. 
Cox  entertained  all  members  of  the  court, 
the  grand  jury,  lawyers  and  witnesses,  the 
best  he  could  at  his  humble  home,  setting 
long  tables  under  trees  near  his  cabin,  "laden 
with  'corn-pone,'  butter  and  venison  cooked 
in  every  style  known  to  pioneers." 

The  county  was  attached  to  the  old  fifth 
judicial  district,  then  composed  of  Ray  and 
other  counties.  The  judge  of  that  circuit  was 
required  to  hold  court  in  Livingston  County 
as  a  part  of  his  judicial  district.  A.  A.  King 
was  then  judge  of  the  circuit  and  held  court 
in  Livingston  County  for  two  years ;  and  then 
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Livingston  County  was  attached  to  the  old 
eleventh  judicial  district  and  taken  out  of 
the  Ray  County  district,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Burch,  who  had  been  prosecuting 
attorney,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit 
by  the  Governor.  He  served  only  a  short 
time,  less  than  one  year,  when  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Keytesville.  James  A.  Clark,  then 
living  in  Chariton  County,  on  the  Missouri 
River  bottoms  above  Glasgow,  was  then  ap- 
pointed and  afterward  elected  judge  of  the 
circuit,  and  continued  to  hold  his  office  until 
Livingston  County  was  constituted  a  part  of 
the  seventeenth  judicial  circuit  in  the  year 
1859.  I"  that  year  James  McFarren,  of  Gal-, 
latin,  was  elected  judge  of  the  seventeenth  ju- 
dicial circuit  and  continued  to  hold  office  un- 
til the  constitutional  convention  of  1865, 
when  he  was  legislated  out  of  office.  Shortly 
after  his  appointment  he  removed  to  Chilli- 
cothe.  In  1865  Jonas  J.  Clark,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county,  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  seventeenth  judicial* circuit.  He  contin- 
ued to  hold  office  until  1868  under  his  ap- 
pointment, when  he  was  elected  as  juclge  of 
the  circuit,  and  held  the  office  until  1874.  His 
circuit  was  then  changed,  and  Livingston 
County  remained  in  the  seventeenth  judicial 
circuit,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Carroll 
Caldwell  and  Livingston.  In  1874  E.  J.  Broad- 
dus  was  elected  judge.  His  competitor  in  the 
race  was  Colonel  L.  H.  Waters,  of  Chilli- 
cothe.  Judge  Broaddus  continued  to  hold  the 
office  until  1880,  when  he  was  defeated  by  J. 
M.  Davis.  In  1886  J.  M.  Davis  was  re-elected 
and  held  the  office  until  1891,  when,  becoming 
tired  of  judicial  honors,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  Judge  E.  J.  Broaddus  was  again  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  circuit,  who  has  con- 
tinued, by  repeated  re-elections,  to  hold  the 
office  until  the  present  time  (1900).  In  1868 
the  Legislature  passed  a  law  creating  a  court 
of  common  pleas,  with  jurisdiction  in  civil 
cases  coextensive  with  the  circuit  court,  and 
E.  J.  Marsh,  now  living  in  Florida,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  as  judge  of  that 
court,  and  held  the  office  until  1870,  when 
E.  J.  Biennis  was  elected  judge  of  common 
pleas  and  held  the  office  for  two  years.  Bien- 
nis had  so  little  dignity  and  control  over  the 
management  of  the  business  of  the  court  that 
the  lawyers  of  the  county  petitioned  the  Leg- 
islature to  abolish  the  court  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  judge. 
The  first  survey  of  ChilHcothe  was  made 


by  the  order  of  the  county  court,  of  which 
Abel  Cox  was  then  the  presiding  judge,  in 
the  year  1837.  In  1839  the  record  of  the  sur- 
vey was  recorded.    About  the  year  1843  ^ 
brick   courthouse   was   built-  in   the   public 
square.   The  first  man  to  hold  court  in  the 
new  courthouse  was  Judge  Clark,  of  Chari- 
ton County,  and  he  continued  to  hold  court 
there  as  long  as  he  was  judge  of  Livingston 
County  Circuit  Court.  Many  years  after,  Liv- 
ingston County  was  made  a  judicial  circuit. 
Practically  all  the  business  was  done  by  for- 
eign lawyers,  who  traveled  the  circuit,  as  it 
was  then  known.  They  went  from  county  to 
county    with    the    judge,    stayed    as    long 
as     he     stayed     and     left     when     he     left 
for    another    county,    and    it    usually    re- 
quired    a     judge     at     that     time     travel- 
ing   over    his    circuit    about    five    months 
to  get  around  the  circuit.    The  judge  then 
rested  a  couple  of  months,  and  again  started 
out  on  his  pilgrimage.   Many  of  the  lawyers 
who  traveled  the  circuit  at  that  time  have  be- 
come famous.    Some  of  them  have  become 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.   B.  S.  String- 
fellow,  who  lived  in  Chariton  County   and 
rode  the  circuit  with  Judge  Clark,  Judge  King 
and  Judge  Burch,  was  afterward  elected  At- 
torney General  of  Missouri;  and  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  in  1854 
he  became  a  resident  of  Atchison,  Kansas, 
and  there  achieved  fortune  and  fame  as  a  cor- 
poration lawyer.   He  died  some  three  years 
ago  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Judge  King,  after 
having  served  his  term  as  Governor,  again 
went  back  to  the  practice  and  rode  the  cir- 
cuit with  the  other  lawyers.   He  had  already 
been  Governor  and  circuit  judge  and  had  also 
held  various  inferior  offices.    During  the  re- 
bellion, when  it  was  impossible  to  get  anyone 
to  hold  circuit  court  or  act  as  judge  in  the 
fifteenth  judicial  circuit,  which  was  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Clay,  Clinton,  Carroll,  Ray 
arid  Platte,  Judge  King  voluntarily  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  office  at  the  request  of  Gov* 
emor  Gamble,  and  he  held  the  circuit  in  his 
district  regularly  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  was  never  troubled  by  either  side  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he  received 
the  entire  confidence  of  all  the  people,  with- 
out regard  to  political  faith,  in  his  judicial 
wisdom.    He  died  some  years  ago  in   Ray 
County.  James  A.  Clark,  who  was  a  peculiar 
man,  having  lived  in  the  "bottoms,"  knew 
but  little  law,  refused  to  take  the  oath  o£ 
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loyalty  in  1861,  required  by  the  constitutional 
convention  of  that  year,  and  was  legislated 
out  of  oflSce  from  his  circuit.  He  died  on  a 
farm  near  Linneus,  Linn  County,  some  years 
since.  He  was  never  able  to  practice  law, 
but  made  a  fair  and  honest  judge  consider- 
ing the  times  and  condition  of  people  at  the 
time  of  his  service. 

The  first  mill  in  the  county  was  run  by 
horse  power,   and   was   built   by  Brannock 
Wilkerson,four  miles  north  of  the  present  site 
of  Chillicothe.  The  first  mill  to  be  run  by  water 
power  was  built  at  the  present  site  of  Utica 
by  Samuel  Todd,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  pioneer  of  pioneers  in  Livingston 
County.  In  1838  the  Mormons  who  had  set- 
tled in  Daviess  County  became  troublesome 
to  the  Gentiles,  with  the  result  that  many 
who  opposed  Joseph  Smith  fled  for  safety 
into  Livingston  County.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  county  on  Shoal  Creek  there  was 
a  skirmish  between  a  squad  of  militia  under 
Colonel  Jennings  and  a  baiid  of  "Saints"  in 
which  about  thirty  of  the  latter  were  killed. 
In  the  spring  of  1842,  during  high  water, 
a  steamboat  ascended  Grand  River  as  far  as 
the  forks  of  the  river,  three  miles  west  of 
Chillicothe.   Prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad  the  chief 
trading  point  for  the  people  of  Livingston 
County  was  Brunswick,  on  the  Missouri,  to 
and  from  which  place  goods  were  carried  by 
means  of  ox  teams.    During  the  Civil  War 
the  county  furnished  a  number  of  troops  to 
both  sides.  There  was  considerable  guerrilla 
warfare  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  the 
county.    Joe  Kirk,  one  of  the  most  active 
leaders  of  detached  Confederate  forces,  and 
his  men,  for  some  time  terrorized  the  Union 
supporters  in  the  county.  After  the  war  Kirk 
settled  at  Spring  Hill,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  postmaster.  Livingston  County  is  di- 
vided into  thirteen  townships,  named  respect- 
ively, Blue  Mound,  Chillicothe,  Cream  Ridge, 
Fairview,  Grand  River,  Green,  Jackson,  Medi- 
cine, Monroe,  Mooresville,  Rich  Hill,  Samp- 
sel  and  Wheeling.  The  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
$3,801,728;  estimated  full  value,  $11,405,184; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,639,120;  estimated  full 
value, $4,91 7,360;  assessed  value  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  $210,370;  assessed  value 
of  raih-oads  and  telegraphs,  $443,239.  There 
are  82.38  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county,  the 


Wabash  entering  the  county  near  the  south- 
east corner  and  running  northwestwardly, 
leaving  the  northwest  corner;  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  passing  through  near  the  center 
from  east  to  west;  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  passing  diagonally  from 
the  southwest  corner  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner. The  three  lines  of  railroad  pass  through 
the  city  of  Chillicothe.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1900  was  22,302. 

Livre.— In  all  records  of  financial  trans- 
action among  the  French  settlers  of  St. 
Louis,  the  word  'Hivre"  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  its  significance  is  therefore  of  in- 
terest in  this  connection.  The  "livre*'  was  an 
ancient  French  coin— derived  from  the 
Roman  libra — ^which  was  succeeded  by  the 
franc  in  1795.  While  few  of  these  coins  were 
ever  in  actual  circulation  in  this  region,  and 
the  currency  of  the  pioneers  was  almost  ex- 
clusively peltries,  the  *'livre  tournois'' — livre 
of  Tours — ^was  the  monetary  unit  to  which  all 
values  referred.  Its  value  was  a  trifle  less 
than  that  of  the  present  franc,  and  it  was 
approximately  equivalent  to  eighteen  and  a 
half  cents  in  American  currency. 

Lloyd^  James  Harvey,  manufacturer, 
was  bom  February  7, 1837,  at  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland.  His  parents  were  Stephen  and 
Sarah  (Owen)  Lloyd,  both  natives  of  Wales. 
The  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  railway  surveying  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  son, 
James  Harvey  Lloyd,  was  educated  at  an 
academy  in  his  native  town.  In  connection 
with  his  older  brother,  David,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  bore  and  operate  oil  wells  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  abandoned  the  business 
when  it  was  lucrative  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  his  country.  In  July,  1862,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  Regiment  of  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry,  known  as  the  Anderson 
cavalry.  After  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  his  command  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  commanded 
by  General  George  H.  Thomas.  He  was 
twice  promoted;  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
after  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and  to  the 
rank  of  captain  after  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga.  In- 1864  he  was  ordered  to  report 
personally  to  General  Thomas,  who  assigned 
him  to  special  duty  in  organizing  and 
equipping  a  battalion  of  1864  recruits.     He 
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was  mustered  out  of  service  in  1865,  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1868  he  located  at  Lib- 
erty, Missouri,  where,  for  fourteen  years,  he 
conducted  a  book  business.  In  1893  he  pur- 
chased a  mattress  business  of  J.  B.  Bott,  at 
1416  Walnut  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing. The  building  occupied  is  a  three-story 
brick  edifice,  with  a  floor  space  of  n^early 
40,000  square  feet,  containing  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
kinds  of  mattresses,  springs  and  pillows; 
twenty  operatives  are  employed.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  factory  is  marketed  throughout 
Missouri,  and  in  the  region  west  of  Kansas 
City.  While  giving  ctose  personal  attention 
to  the  business,  he  continues  to  make  his 
home  at  Liberty.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. For  ten  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  at  Liberty,  and  his 
personal  worth  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  only  member  of  his  party  who  has 
been  elected  to  a  public  office  in  Qay 
Count}^.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  post- 
master* at  Liberty,  and  faithfully  and  credit- 
ably discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
until  1885,  when  he  was  removed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  for  political  reasons.  He  has 
frequently  been  a  delegate  in  Republican 
State  and  congressional  district  conventions. 
In  religion  he  is  an  Episcopalian.  He  has 
attained  to  the  commandery  degrees  in 
Masonry,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  of  the  Missouri 
Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion.  He  was  married,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871,  to  Mrs.  Cordelia  Miller,  a  daughter 
of  Michael  Arthur.  Mr.  Arthur  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  who,  in  1824,  settled  in  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  and  useful  men  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  State.  He  was  a  large  owner  of 
land  and  slaves,  and  was  also  prominent  as 
a  merchant,  banker  and  man  of  affairs.  He 
was  vice  president  of  the  Cameron  &  Kansas 
City  Railway,  and  was  conspicuously  identi- 
fied with  securing  the  right  of  way  through 
Clay  County,  and  in  securing  funds  for  build- 
ing the  road,  making  several  trips  to  Eastern 
money  centers  for  that  purpose.'  He  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  honor,  strictest  integrity 
and  splendid  business  capabilities;  he  left  a 
large  estate  to  his  children.  One  child,  Cor- 
delia, has  been  born  to  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd.     She  was  educated   at  the   Liberty 


Female  College,  and  is  possessed  of  high 
musical  talent.  William  J.  Miller,  a  son  of 
Mrs.  Lloyd  by  a  former  marriage,  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Lloyd  Mattress  Factory. 
Captain  Lloyd  is  held  in  high  regard  in  busi- 
ness and  social  circles  for  his  unsullied  in- 
tegrity and  personal  worth. 

Lloyd,  James  Tighlman,  lawyer  and 
Congressman,  was  born  August  28,  1857,  in 
Canton,  Missouri,  son  of  Jere  and  Frances 
(Jones)  Lloyd.    His  father  was  bom  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  July  3,   1826,  and  was 
descended  from  the  Lloyd  and  Tighlman  fam- 
ilies prominent   in  the   State  of  Maryland. 
The  elder  Lloyd  came  to  Missouri  as  a  boy  in 
1838,  and  later  learned  the  cooper's  trade, 
which  he  followed  until  i860,  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  which  continued  to 
be  his  occupation  until  his  death  in  1897.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  James  T.  Lloyd,  was  bom 
in  Kentucky  March  3,  1827,  and  came  with 
her  parents  to  the  town  of  Emerson,  in  Marion 
County,  in  1829.     Ever  since  then  she  has 
lived  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  within 
forty  miles  of  the  place  where  her  family 
began  pioneer  life  in  Missouri.    She  married 
Jere  Lloyd  in  1855,  ^"^  three  children  were 
bom  of  this  union.    The  eldest  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.    Samuel  R.  Lloyd,  the  second 
of  the  children,  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Shelbyville,  Missouri,  and  Frisbie  Lee 
Lloyd,  the  third  son,  is  now  the  owner  of  the 
home  farm.    When  he  was  eleven  years  of 
age  James  T.  Lloyd  may  be  said  to  have  been 
an  active  farmer,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  bur- 
den of  managing  the  farm  upon  which  he  was 
reared  fell  upon  him  at  that  time  on  account 
of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father.    The  farm 
had  been  mainly  timbered  land,  and  most  of 
the  portion  of  it  under  cultivation  was  cov- 
ered with  stumps,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
the  earliest  distinction  that  James  T.  Lloyd 
achieved   was   that   of  being  an   expert   in 
"stump  plowing."    While  laboring  diligently 
upon  the  farm  in  season,  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  neighborhood  at  regular 
intervals,  and  at  seventeen  years  of  age  be- 
gan the  acquisition  of  a  college  education. 
Entering  Christian  University,  he  attended 
school  a  portion  of  each  year  and  taught 
school  the  remainder  of  the  year.     While 
teaching  he  kept  up  with  his  class  and  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  class  in  grades  at  his  g^rad- 
uation.    He  was  also  very  active  in  literary 
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work  and  filled  the  position  of  editor-in-chief 
of  the  college  paper.    Taking  the  scientific 
and  literary  courses,  he  received  his  degfree 
from  the  university  in  1878.    He  then  taught 
school  for  several  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  law.     His  experience  as  a  teacher 
ended  at  Canton,  Missouri,  a  city  of  3,000  in- 
habitants, where  he  was  principsil  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  where  the  board  of  education 
offered  to  largely  increase  his  salary  to  in- 
duce him  to  continue  his  educational  work. 
He  declined  this  offer,  however,  to  accept  the 
position  of  deputy  circuit  clerk  and  recorder, 
a  position  more  in  line  with  his  plans  and 
purposes   for  professional  work.     He   held 
this  position  for  two  years,  and  in  June  of 
1882  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Edina,  Mis- 
souri.   In  January,  1883,  he  began  the  prac- 
tice   of    law    at    M9nticello,    Missouri,    in 
partnership  with  O.  C.  Clay,  Esq.    For  two 
years  they  did  a  successful  business  together, 
and  then  Mr.  Lloyd  withdrew  from  the  firni 
and  removed  to  Shelbyville,   Missouri,   his 
present  home.    There  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession continuously  until  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  when  he  retired  from  these 
labors  to  enter  public  life  he  had  the  most 
lucrative  practice  of  any  member  of  the  bar 
of  Shelby  County.     He  was  nominated  by 
his  party  in  1888,  and  again  in  1890,  for  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  his  county  without  oppo- 
sition,   and    was    elected    each    time.    He. 
declined  a  third  nomination  to  this  office"; 
although  assured  that  he  would  have  no  op- 
position.   In  1897  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  for  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned    by    the    death    of    Honorable 
R.  P.  Giles,  and  after  a  spirited  and  close 
contest  against  strong  competitors,  he  was 
nominated  by  a  primary  vote.    In  the  elec- 
tion following  he  secured  the  largest  plurality 
ever  given  to  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
that  district.    In  1898  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  by  acclamation  and  at  the  ensuing 
election  he  ran  several  hundred  votes  ahead 
of  the  State  Democratic  ticket,  the  result  bc- 
mg  a  self-evident  tribute  to  his  personal  popu- 
larity and  the  vigor  of  his  canvass.    Reared 
in  the  Democratic  party,  he  has  been  from 
early   manhood  up   to*  the  present   time   a 
steadfast  champion  of  its  principles  as  de- 
clared from  time  to  time  through  its  recog- 
nized representatives.     He  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
was  honored  by  that  church  in  being  selected 
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as  a  delegate  from  the  Missouri  Conference  to 
the  General  Conference  of  that  organization 
which  met  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in  1894. 
Affiliating  with  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Order  of  Modem 
Woodmen  of  America,  he  has  been  especially 
prominent  in  the  first  named  order,  having 
served  as  district  deputy  for  several  years 
and  also  as  a  representative  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri.  March  i,  1881,  Mr. 
Lloyd  married  Miss  Mary  Bruce  Graves,  a 
most  excellent  and  accomplished  lady  whose 
family  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  in- 
fluential in  Lewis  County,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  was  a  student  of  Christian  University, 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Graves,  one 
of  the  most  active  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees  oi  that  institution.  Their  children 
are  Oliver,  Thomas,  Ethel  and  Willard 
Lloyd. 

Loan,  Beiijamin  Franklin,  was  one  of 

the  earliest  residents  of  the  city  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  where  he  opened  a  law 
office  in  October,  1843.  He  was  clerk  of  the 
first  board  of  trustees  organized  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  town,  Joseph  Robidoux,  the 
founder  of  St.  Joseph,  being  the  president. 
The  young  attorney's  office  was  for. years,  as 
the  records  of  St.  Joseph  show,  a  sort  of 
town  hall  where  were  held  most  of  the  as- 
semblies having  for  their  object  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  town  and  surrounding 
country.  In  forwarding  every  scheme  for 
improvement  he  was  always  among  the  most 
zealous  and  active. 

Mr.  Loan  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Hardinsburg,  Breckinridge 
County,  in  that  State,  October  4,  1819.  He 
acquired  a  fair  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  State,  and  soon  after  leaving  school 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  to  assist  in  disposing  of  some  busi- 
ness interests  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
other  parties,  his  father  being  unable  to  leave 
his  affairs  at  home.  The  settlement  of  this 
business  required  a  residence  of  two  years 
in  Illinois.  He  then  removed  to  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  to  which  place  his  father 
and  family  had  preceded  him.  Soon  after  he 
joined  them  the  family  located  in  Platte 
County,  Missouri,  near  Platte  City,  where 
the  old  Loan  homestead  is  still  occupied  by 
a  member  of  the  family.  After  two  years' 
study  of  the  law,  he  obtained  his  license. 
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and  established  himself  in  the  town  of  St. 
Joseph,  Buchanan  County,  Missouri.  From 
the  beginning  his  practice  furnished  a  sup- 
port. He  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits 
— never  extravagant,  and  always  scrupulous 
regarding  the  payment  of  debt  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  every  obligation.  Numbered  among 
his  clients  were  many  of  the  citizens  of  St. 
Joseph  who  were  at  the  time,  or  afterward 
became,  the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent 
and  influential  business  men  of  the  city  and 
of  northwest  Missouri.  They  remained  his 
friends  while  he  and  they  lived,  and  were 
his  colaborers  in  all  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

A  railroad  to  connect  St.  Joseph  with  some 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River  was  among 
the  first  projects  of  a  public  nature  to  en- 
gage his  attention,  and  during  the  summer 
of  1846  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  the  work 
of  interesting  the  citizens  of  northwest  Mis- 
souri in  this  undertaking.  He  made  speeches 
in  many  places  and  enlisted  the  efforts  of 
the  most  enterprising  citizens.  The  farmers, 
as  well  as  the  town  people,  at  length  became 
interested,  and  the  result  was  a  call  for  a 
railroad  convention  to  be  held  at  Chillicothe, 
Missouri,  and  this  convention  was  largely 
attended  by  delegates  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  Benjamin  F.  Loan  and  Law- 
rence Archer  (the  latter  now  a  prominent  cit- 
izen of  California)  were  the  delegates  from 
Buchanan  County.  Judge  A.  A.  King,  after- 
ward Governor  of  Missouri,  presided  over 
the  convention,  and  much  was  accomplished 
in  furtherance  of  the  project.  The  untiring 
exertion  of  the  promoters  of  this  great  work 
was  at  length  rewarded,  and  the  Mississippi 
axid  Missouri  Rivers  were  united  by  rail. 

The  first  and  much  needed  market  house 
built  in  St.  Joseph,  and  the  first  permanent 
bridge  over  the  unruly  stream  that  flowed 
through  a  part  of  the  town,  owed  their  early 
construction  to  his  untiring  effort.  He 
served  one  term  in  the  council  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  bringing  about  these  much  needed 
improvements;  he  succeeded,  but  as  the 
diversion  of  the  public  funds,  to  public  uses, 
was  not  more  popular  then  than  now,  he 
predicted  that  he  would  not  be  wanted  in 
the  council  again  for  some  time. 

With  like  energy  and  determination  he 
made  the  first  successful  move  in  the  work 
of  staying  the  ravages  of  the  Missouri  River, 
which  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  tear  away 


all  the  bottom  portion  of  the  city.  Every 
effort  to  secure  the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Jule 
Street  had  failed,  the  turbulent  stream  dashed 
with  all  its  force  against  the  western  end  of 
Jule  and  Francis  Streets,  and  then  turning 
southward  washed  away  street  after  street  of 
the  city.  He  believed  that  a  permanent  ob- 
struction placed  some  distance  from  the  bank 
would  form  a  sand  bar,  which  would  deflect 
the  current  of  the  river  from  the  bank  and 
so  protect  the  piling  and  filling  at  the  wharf. 
As  the  city  engineer  did  not  originate  this 
scheme,  he  covertly  opposed  it,  but  a  number 
of  the  leading  citizens  supported  Mr.  Loan 
and  favored  the  carrying  out  of  his  plan. 
Together  with  him  they  raised  the  necessary 
funds,  a  large  log  crib  was  built  on  the  ice 
at  a  selected  spot,  was  filled  with  rocks  and 
bags  of  sand.  The  ice  was  then  cut  and  the 
crib  sunk  in  the  stream.  It  did  all  it  was 
expected  to  do;  a  sand  bar  formed  around 
the  pen,  the  force  of  the  current  against  the 
bank  was  so  diminished  that  a  permanent 
wharf  was  secured,  and  further  cutting  was 
arrested.  That  sand  bar  has  maintained  it- 
self to  this  day,  a  monument  to  his  good 
judgment,  and  to  his  pluck  and  determina- 
tion. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig.  He  remained 
steadfast  to  the  principles  of  that  party  when 
the  party  no  longer  existed,  was  always  an 
advocate  of  a  protective  tariff,  a  United 
States  bank,  under  proper  restrictions,  and 
internal  improvements,  by  State  and  Federal 
governments,  propositions  not  so  startling 
now  as  then,  when  free  trade  Democracy  was 
in  the  ascendency.  The  Democratic  party 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Missouri, 
and  no  Whig  could  have  a  voice  in  her  coun- 
cils, much  less  a  share  in  any  of  the  honors 
or  profits  of  office.  As  far  as  his  political 
prospects  were  concerned  matters  were  not 
improved  when  the  Missouri  compromise 
was  repealed.  Whiggery  was  dead,  but  Cal- 
hounism  was  very  much  alive,  and  very 
aggressive  in  Missouri.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  "Repeal,**  and  indignant  and  outspoken 
against  the  high-handed  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  the  settlers  of  Kansas  as  a  consequence 
of  that  repeal.  He  made  many  bitter  enemies 
among  the  pro-slavery  citizens  of  St.  Joseph 
and  northwest  Missouri  by  his  opposition  to 
the  course  they  were  pursuing  in  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  upon  the  new  State.  This 
was  but  the  out-cropping  of  the  rebellious 
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feeling  which  was  being  nursed  and  made 
ready  for  the  first  pretext  which  could  be 
used  toTouse  and  madden  the  Southern  peo- 
ple. The  pretext  came  with  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  presidency. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  Mr. 
Loan  promptly  took  his  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  Union,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  gave  the  Union  cause  his  most 
active  support.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1861  he  contributed,  almost  daily, 
political  articles  for  the  "Union,"  a  paper 
supported  by  the  Unionists,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  patriot,  ex-Governor  Stewart, 
of  Missouri.  This  paper  was  the  most  radical 
of  any  in  the  State,  and  was  of  more  service 
to  the  Union  cause  than  any  other  in  Mis- 
souri outside  of  St.  Louis.  All  through  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1861  he  was  most  active 
in  assisting  to  raise  and  organize  troops  for 
the  Union  Army,  corresponding  daily  with 
the  leading  Unionists  of  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  encouraging,  assisting  and 
promoting  enlistments  by  all  means  at  his 
command.  In  December,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier  general  of  the  Missouri 
State  Militia,  and  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Northwest  District  of  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph.  At  the  time 
of  his  assuming  command  there  the  Confed- 
erates were  in  strong  force  in  every  county 
in  the  district,  and  the  military  had  super- 
seded the  civil  authority.  By  midsummer  of 
the  following  year  the  measures  put  in  force 
and  carried  out  by  General  Loan  were  so 
effectual  that  life  and  property  were  secure 
and  order  prevailed.  Numbers  of  those  who 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  Southern 
cause  fled,  and  those  who  remained  were 
subject  to  control.  This  satisfactory  state  of 
affairs  did  not  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State.  The  Confederates  held  full  sway  in 
the  central  part  of  the  State  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and.  with  the  exception  of 
St.  Louis  and  a  few  military  posts,  they  also 
held  the  south  half  of  the  State.  About  this 
time  was  discovered  a  plot  to  seize  the  rail- 
road and  telegraph  lines  of  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of 
the  State.  Poindexter,  a  Confederate  officer, 
who,  with  1,600  men,-  was  operating  within 
striking  distance  of  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph  Railroad,  was  closing  in  on  that  road. 
General  Loan  was  ordered  to  take  as  manv 


of  his  force  as  could  be  spared  and  move 
with  all  spdfed  possible  to  intercept  and  break 
up  the  force.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours 
after  receiving  the  order,  everything  that 
could  be  drawn  on  the  railroad  was  loaded 
with  men  (called  in  from  all  quarters),  horses, 
equipments  and  supplies,  and  in  a  few  hours 
were  landed,  it  so  happened,  a  few  miles  be-  . 
yond  the  point  where  the  main  body  of  Poin- 
dexter's  forces  were  encamped.  The  militia 
cavalry  was  mounted  and  turned  back  on  the 
track.  Though  everything  had  been  con- 
ducted' with  the  greatest  caution,  the  enemy 
had  become  aware  that  a  body  of  troops  were 
in  motion  in  their  midst,  and  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn.  Their  force  was  cut  in  two,  and 
they  did  not  know  who  or  how  many  were 
upon  them,  so  fled  in  all  directions  and  were 
pursued  by  the  enthusiastic  militia.  Many  of 
the  Confederates  abandoned  their  horses, 
threw  away  their  guns,  and  took  to  places 
of  concealment.  Random  firing  was  heard 
over  several  counties  during  the  day,  and 
how  many  of  the  refugees  were  slain  will 
never  be  known,  but  Poindexter's  band  was 
never  heard  of  again.  Some  fled  northward 
into  Iowa;  those  who  succeeded  in  escaping 
southward,  it  is  supposed,  found  the  forces 
of  some  of  the  Confederate  leaders  in  south- 
ern Missouri.  The  complete  success  of  this 
expedition  elated  the  loyal  people  of  the 
northwest  district,  but  their  joy  was  short- 
lived ;  It  was  the  end  of  General  Loan's  rule 
in  that  district.  The  Federal  commander  at 
St.  Louis,  after  congratulating  him  on  his 
perfect  success,  ordered  him  to  take  command 
of  the  Central  District  of  Missouri,  paying 
the  compliment  of  adding,  "that  the  affairs  of 
the  Northwest  District  were  in  such  good 
condition  that  some  one  else  could  be  found 
to  take  charge  of  it."  General  Loan  entered 
the  new  field  of  duty  cheerfully  and  com- 
menced anew  the  arduous  work  of  re- 
constructing the  disaffected  element  and 
subjugating  the  defiant.  Here  also  he 
brought  order  out  of  confusion  and  succeeded 
where  all  his  predecessors  had  failed.  He 
was  commisjoned  during  this  year  to  a  seat 
on  the  supreme  bench  of  the  State,  which 
honor  he  declined,  but  while  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  he  was  elected  by  the  Republicans 
of  his  district  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress 
by  about  2,200  majority.  He  was  unani- 
mously nominated  and  elected  to  the  Thirty- 
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ninth  Gong^ress  and  also  to  the  Fortieth.  At 
each  of  these  elections  his  majorities  were 
about  8,000. 

General  Loan  entered  Congress  without 
having  to  encounter  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  new  member,  especially  one 
from  the  West.  The  leading*  Republicans  in 
both  houses  had  noted  and  approved  his 
course  in  Missouri,  and  at  once  gave  him 
kind  reception  and  a  place  among  themselves. 
In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  General  Loan 
was  promoted  from  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  to  that  of  the  joint  committee  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  with  Wade,  Chandler 
and  Julian.  The  report  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  will  show  the  very  creditable  part 
he  took  in  the  proceedings  of  that  committee. 
He  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Republican  leaders  in  both  houses  and  sel- 
dom failed  to  exercise  the  influence  required 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  measure  in  which 
he  took  a  deep  interest.  This  influence  was 
clearly  manifested  in  a  matter  which  came 
before  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress.  Senator 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  offered  in  the  Senate 
a  joint  resolution  modifying  the  test  oath  in 
order  that  Patterson,  President  Johnson's 
son-in-law,  elected  to  the  Senate  from  Ten- 
nessee, might  take  the  oath  without  perjur- 
ing himself.  The  resolution  passed  the 
Senate  with  but  two  dissenting  votes,  those 
of  Senator  Wade  and  Chandler.  The  radical 
Republicans  of  the  House  were  hopeless  of 
defeating  it  and  proposed  to  let  it  pass  with- 
out opposition,  but  General  Loan  would  not 
agree  to  this,  and  in  time  brought  his  fellow 
members  to  his  view,  and  the  resolution  was 
defeated. 

In  the  Thirty-eighth  Congress  Mr.  Blow, 
of  Missouri,  had  charge  of  the  bill  granting 
$5,CKX),ooo  to  indemnify  Missouri  for  the  war 
debt,  but  the  measure  was  lost.  In  the  next 
Congress  General  Loan  presented  the  bill  in 
the  House,  the  sum  having  been  increased 
to  $7,500,000,  and  it  was  passed.  After  the 
war  he  was  offered  the  mission  to  Venezuela 
and  to  Brazil,  the  governorship  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  judgeships  in  the  Territories,  all  of 
which  he  declined,  preferring  his  home  life 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1869 
General  Loan  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  West 
Point.  In  1876,  as  Republican  delegate  at 
large  from  Missouri,  he  attended  the  presi- 
dential convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  After 


his  retirement  from  public  life  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.  The  old  clients  and 
friends  returned  to  him  regardless  of  differ- 
ences of  politics  or  opinions,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  March  30,  1881,  few  men  had 
happier  surroundings  or  more  thoroughly  en- 
joyed life.  In  his  honor  has  been  named  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Post,  at  King- 
ston, Missouri,  and  the  camp  of  the  Sons  of 
Veterans  at  Savannah,  Missouri. 

December  5,  1848,  General  Loan  was  mar- 
ried to  Emeline  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William 
Fowler,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Platte  Purchase.  General  Loan's  portrait 
appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume. 

Local  Option  — ^A  term  applied  to  the 
principle  of  a  law  enacted  in  1887  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  advocates  of  temperance,  giving 
to  towns  having  a  population  of  2,500  and 
under  the  right  to  decide  by  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple whether  they  would  have  licensed  saloons 
or  not.  There  was  an  active  spirit  of  tem- 
perance reform  prevailing  in  Missouri  at 
the  time,  and  many  towns  decided  against  sa- 
loons, but  on  account  of  irregularities  in  the 
elections,  such  as  insufficient  notice,  the  result 
was  in  many  cases  held  to  be  invalid.  Never- 
theless in  many  towns  the  voice  of  the  com- 
munity prevailed,  and  licensed  dram  shops 
were  prohibited. 

Locke,  Beiijamin  Lawrence,  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Mexico,  Audrain  County,  was 
born  January  23,  1826,  in  Oldham  County, 
Kentucky.  His  father  was  John  D.  Locke,  a 
native  of  Virginia,  son  of  John  D.  Locke,  Sr., 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
mother  was  Theresa  (Snowden)  Locke,  ot 
Maryland,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  Catho* 
lie  families  in  that  State.  The  Lockes  are  a 
prominent  family  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
tracing  their  ancestry  to  English  stock.  The 
father,  John  D.,  Jr.,  being  himself  a  graduate 
of  Transylvania  University,  Kentucky,  early 
inculcated  a  desire  for  education  in  the  son, 
who  graduated  there  also  and  afterward,  in 
1847,  took  the  A.  B.  degree  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity. Samuel  M.,  son  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  also  received  his  education  at 
the  first  named  university.  In  1847,  after  re- 
ceiving his  education,  Benjamin  L.  Locke  re- 
moved to  Callaway  County,  Missouri,  where, 
October  28,  1848,  he  married  Emily  A., 
daughter  of  Samuel  T.  Moore,  a  native  and 
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formerly  a  citizen  of  Clark  County,  Kentucky. 
To  this  union  five  sons — three  now  living — 
were  bom :  Samuel  M.,  cashier  of  the  Mexico 
Savings  Bank;  Pelides  E.,  who  for  twenty 
years  Has  been  deputy  county  clerk  of  Au- 
drain County,  except  for  two  years  holding 
the  office  of  county  clerk  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Stevens,  and  Elwin  R.,  the  young- 
est, a  member  of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Guth- 
rie &  Locke,  of  Mexico.  Two  sons  died  in  in- 
fancy. In  1858  Mr.  Locke  settled  on  a  farm 
in  Audrain  County.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
enrolled  as  loyal,  but  was  one  of  the  con- 
servative men  of  the  county.  Since  January  1, 
1863,  on  becoming  county  clerk,  he  has  re- 
sided in  Mexico.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  party,  but 
when  that  organization  broke  up  he  became 
a  Democrat.   For  twenty  years,  except  for  a 
period  of  two  years  during  the  Civil  War, 
when  ousted  from  office  by  the  ousting  ordi- 
nance, he  served  his  county  as  county  clerk, 
having  been  elected  to  that  office  the  last  time 
at  the  November  election,  1882.    After  the 
completion  of  his  last  term,  ending  January  i, 
1887,  he  declined  further  to  accept  the  office. 
A  man  of  deq)  convictions  and  well  consid- 
ered views,  he  was  never  partisan  nor  ex- 
treme, and  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  his  opponents  as  well  as  that  of  his 
friends.  Just  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
as  was  common  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
State,  a  large  indebtedness  for  railroads  was 
created  by  the  county  court.  Bonds  were  is- 
sued for  two  railroads,  only  one  of  which  was 
ever  built.  There  was  a  large  and  influential 
party  in  the  county  that  wanted  to  repudiate 
the  debt,  but  by  the  effort  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Locke  this  party  was  overthrown  and 
largely  through  his  influence  and  on  account 
of  his  intimate  relations  to  the  financial  man- 
agement of  the. county,  the  last  dollar  of  the 
bonds  was  paid  in  1880.  Although  his  duties 
were  mainly  keeping  the  records  of  the  county 
court,    so   unerring   was   his   judgment,    so 
broad  and  comprehensive  his  views,  so  mod- 
est, graceful  and  unassuming  his  manner  that 
during  the  time  of  his  incumbency  of  that 
office  he  was  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  court. 
It  was  more  common  to  speak  of  him  as 
"County  Court  Locke"  than  as  clerk  of  the 
court,  yet  it  was  never  spoken  in  an  offensive 
sense,  nor  in  any  spirit  of  complaint.    High 
as  the  praise  may  be  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  val- 


uable as  were  his  services  to  the  county  it 
does  not  detract  from  the  credit  due  such 
members  of  the  court  as  John  B.  Morris, 
Benjamin  P.  Ritchie,  Andrew  J.  Douglass, 
John  F.  Botts  and  others,  for  the  splendid 
management  of  county  affairs.  Under  the 
system  in  this  State,  where  the  county  is  the 
administrative  unit  for  local  government — 
where,  by  it  all  the  local  affairs  of  the  people 
are  administered,  not  infrequently  there  will 
be  found  in  the  courthouse  of  a  county  a 
group  of  men  of  such  ability  and  affairs  as 
will  be  found  in  charge  of  the  general  State 
government. 

Under  the  administrations  of  Governors 
Hardin  and  Stone,  Mr.  Locke  served  as  a 
member  of  the  boafd  of  managers  of  the 
asylum  at  Fulton,  resigfning  under  the  latter. 
He  is  now  and  has  for  several  years  been  one 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Christian 
Daughters'  College,  maintained  by  the  Chris* 
tian  Church  at  Fulton.  His  tutelage  at  Brown 
University  was  under  the  presidency  of  the 
distinguished  educator.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland 
and  in  the  class  with  James  Petigru  Boyce 
and  George  Park  Fisher,  the  former  after- 
ward eminent  as  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and 
the  latter  as  theologian  and  author.  Dr.  Way* 
land's  instructions  in  psychology,  economics 
and  ethics  were  in  a  high  degree  stimulating 
to  his  pupils,  and  his  strong  personality  was 
felt  by  his  students  as  an  educating  and  ele- 
vating force.  Through  such  men  as  Boyce, 
Fisher  and  Locke,  as  well  as  through  his 
writings,  he  has  made  his  eternal  impress 
upon  the  moral  world,  and  nowhere  is  the 
influence  of  this  great  teacher's  doctrine  and 
example  more  deeply  impressed  than  within 
the  sphere  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Since 
1850  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian 
(Disciples)  Church,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time  an  elder  of  the  congregation,  and 
for  over  twenty  years  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  school.  Upright,  consistent, 
earnest  and  pure,  his  life  in  both  private  and 
public,  is  an  inspiration  to  his  family  and 
fellow  men.  Since  his  retirement  from  the 
public  service  he  has  not  lost  his  interest  in 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community,  still 
taking  an  active  part  in  every  movement  for 
the  public  good.  Refined,  cultured  and  up- 
right, in  youth,  manhood  and  age,  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  that  manliness  which  makes 
the  world  better. 
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Locke,  Morris  Burford,  mayor  of 
Harrison ville,  Cass  County,  was  born  in  Jer- 
sey County,  Illinois,  August  i6,  1869,  son  of 
Morris  R.  and  Lucy  E.  (Jett)  Locke.  The 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Abraham  Jett,  of 
Shelby  County,  Kentucky.  The  father  was 
born  and  reared  in  Lexington,  Missouri.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  served  with  Price's 
army,  was  captured  by  the  Union  forces  and 
paroled  at  Alton,  Illinois,  but  was  never  ex- ' 
changed.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
married  Miss  Jett,  and  in  1866  came  back  to 
Missouri  to  reside.  Not  long  afterward  he 
located  in  Illinois,  where  he  resided  for  thirty- 
two  years,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Abilene, 
Texas.  His  wife  died  in  1894.  The  education 
of  Morris  B.  Locke  was  obtained  chiefly  in 
the  Jerseyville  high  school  and  McKendree 
College,  at  Lebanon,  Illinois.  In  1886  he  left 
college  and  went  to  California  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  his  home  in  that  State,  but 
having  a  position  offered  him  after  a  short 
residence  at  Pasadena,  California,  he  went  to 
El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  was  m  business 
until  1892.  In  the  meantime  his  father  was 
engaged  in  railroad  construction  in  that 
State,  New  Mexico  and  Old  Mexico,  making 
his  headquarters  at  El  Paso.  From  1892  to 
1895  Morris  B.  Locke  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising and  had  charge  of  the  Bremen  Coal 
and  Mining  Company  ^t  Chesterfield,  Illi- 
nois. In  1895  he  removed  to  Harrisonville, 
Missouri,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Until 
July  19,  1897  he  was  associated  in  the  real 
estate  business  with  Mr.  J.  M.  Wilson,  but 
since  has  conducted  business  of  his  own, 
which  has  been  successful.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Freemasons,  in  which 
order  he  is  a  Knight  Templar,  and  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  was  married 
October  21,  1890,  to  Miss  Jessie  A.  Post,  of 
Jersey  County,  Illinois,  and  a  daughter  of 
Justus  L.  and  Carrie  (Stout)  Post.  They  re- 
moved to  Cass  County  in  1892,  and  now  re- 
side in  West  Peculiar  Township.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Morris  Burford  Locke  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter.  Miss  Pauline 
Augusta.  Mr.  Locke  affiliates  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  as  its  candidate 
was  elected  mayor  of  Harrisonville,  April 
4,  1899,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  time 
of  his  installment  into  office,  April  loth,  he 
was  the  youngest  mayor  in  the  State.  Im- 
mediately after  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office  he  became  the  leader  in  the  move- 


ment for  the  proposed  new  waterworks 
system  for  Harrisonville,  contemplating  a 
reservoir  north  of  the  town.  The  city  coun* 
cil  passed  an  ordinance  granting  a  twenty- 
year  franchise  for  the  Harrisonville  Water 
Company,  and  Mayor  Locke  sig^ned  it  calling 
for  the  election  February  3,  1900.  The  coun- 
cil subsequently  revoked  the  call  for  the  city 
election,  but  the  ordinance  remains  in  force. 
Mr.  Locke  is  a  blood  relative  of  the  Beau- 
forts,  of  South  Carolina.  The  Burfords  and 
Bufords,  of  Kentucky — the  same  being  of 
Huguenot  extraction  and  immigrated  from 
France  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  is  also  a  descendant  of  John  Locke,  the 
English  philosopher,  and  a  relative  of  Hon* 
orable  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  deceased, 
late  a  United  States  Senator  of  that  State; 
of  Governor  Wilson  Shannon,  of  Ohio,  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  and  Governor  of  Kansas  before 
the  Civil  War ;  of  Governor  Burnett,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Governor  Burnett,  of  Texas. 

His  grandfather,  David  Locke,  of  Lexing- 
ton, was  perhaps  the  best  known  man  in  west- 
ern Missouri  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  a  pronounced  secession- 
ist, and  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Mulligan  and 
confined  in  the  College  Fort,  and  was  led  out 
in  front  of  the  fort  and  placed  between  the 
firing  lines  of  the  two  armies  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington  and  detained  there  daily  in  order 
to  make  him  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government;  this  he  would  not 
do,  and  never  did. 

General  Price  held  Judge  John  F.  Ryland, 
of  Lexington;  Governor  James  H.  Birch,  of 
Qinton,  and  Governor  Austin  A.  King,  of 
Richmond,  as  hostages  for  David  Locke,  and 
on  the  final  day  of  victory  for  the  Confederate 
arms  he  was  released  from  his  four  months* 
confinement  by  General  Price  amid  the  loud 
huzzahs  of  the  Missouri  Confederates,  many 
of  whom  he  knew  and  who  were  his  personal 
and  political  friends.  Mr.  Locke  is  also  a 
relative  of  Judge  Milligan,  of  Indiana,  who 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot  by  a  "Drumhead 
Court-Martial"  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  for 
"treason"  in  speeches  made  throughout  that 
State.  Judge  Milligan  in  defense  of  his  consti- 
tutional right  of  "free  speech,"  sustained 
and  perpetuated  the  "right  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus"  notwithstanding  its  attempted 
suspension  and  "martial  law"  in  Indiana,  by 
the  Federal  soldiery.  General  Garfield  (late 
President),  an  old   and  personal   friend    of 
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Judge  Milligan,  defended  him  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  this, 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  decided  that 
every  indignity,  of  arrest,  imprisonment,  sen- 
tence of  death  and  all  the  harsh  treatment  he 
had  suffered,  were  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional. While  others  submitted  and  con- 
sented to  an  abandonment  of  their  defense. 
Judge  Milligan  never  would,  but  fought  to  a 
final  vindication  of  his  rights  and  the  right 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Judge 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  at  his 
home  in  Indiana,  loved  and  revered  by  the 
Democracy  of  the  nation. 

1 1  <  k  Springy. — An  incorporated  vil- 
lage, in  Daviess  County,  on  Grand  River, 
fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Gallatin,  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad.  It  has  Presbyterian,  Bap- 
tist 'and  Southern  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churches,  a  bank,  ax  handle  factory,  saw- 
mill, a  newspaper,  the  "Herald,"  and  about 
twenty  miscellaneous  business  places.  Pop- 
ulation, 1899  (estimated),  400. 

Locki;v'00d. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Dade  County,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis  Railway,  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Greenfield,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a 
two-story  brick  school  building,  five  church 
edifices — Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian,  United  Brethren  and  Lu- 
theran; a  local  newspaper,  the  "Times;"  a 
lodge  of  Masons  and  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, a  bank,  a  steam  flourmill,  and  two  grain 
elevators.  It  is  the  shipping  point  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  stock  and  farm  products 
of  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  Lock- 
wood  Union  Agricultural,  Mechanical  and 
Stock  Association  of  the  County  of  Dade 
was  incorporated  in  1886,  and  has  since  held 
annual  exhibitions  there.  In  1899  the  pop- 
ulation was  1,000. 

Logman,  Charles  Cm  physician,  was 
born  February  25,  1864,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. His  parents  were  Dr.  John  S.  and 
Emma  (Cotton)  Logan,  who  removed  to 
Missouri  in  early  life.  His  mother  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  descended  from  a  Huguenot 
family  which  settled  in  Virginia  on  a  tract 
of  land  granted  by  King  William  of  Eng- 
land in  recognition  of  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  the  throne.  On  her  fath- 
er's side  for  generations    back    they    were 


Presbyterian    ministers,  one  of   whom    was 
the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  of  Boston.     He  re- 
ceived his  first  instruction  from  books  under 
the  direction  of  his  mother,  from  whom,  he 
has    remarked,  with    Marcus    Aurelius,   "I 
learned  abstinence,  not  only  from  evil  deeds, 
but  evil  thoughts,  and  simplicity  in  my  way 
of  living,  endurance  of  labor,  to  want  lit- 
tle, and  to  work  with  my  own  hands,  not  to 
meddle  with  the  business  of  other  people, 
and  not  to  listen  to  slander."    He  was  an  apt 
scholar,  and  it  is  related  that,  when  seven 
years  of  age,  he  learned  the  multiplication 
table  in  one  day,  at  home,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify himself  to  enter  a  school  class  in  which 
was  his  cousin.    He  had  instruction  for  about 
seven  years  in  the  public  schools  in  St.  Jo- 
seph,  Missouri,  when  his  parents  returned 
to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  the  grammar  schools.     Two 
years   afterward   the   family   resumed    their 
residence  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  Charles 
entered  the  high  school  in  that  city,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  mastering  a  liberal  literary 
and  semi-scientific  course,  leaving  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years.    He  then  engaged 
in  clerking  in  a  hardware  house,  changing 
later  to  a  wholesale  dry  goods  establishment, 
all  this  time  being  consumed  with  such  an 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  that  he  de- 
voted his  night  hours  to  study,  following  dil- 
igently the  course  laid  down  for  the  Chautau- 
qua Literary-Scientific  Circle.     Finding  his 
reading  time   insufficient,   he    finally    relin- 
quished his  store  position  and  entered  the 
University  of  Missouri,  pursuing  the  regular 
collegiate  course.     For  some  years  he  had 
been  in  poor  health,  suffering  from  indiges- 
tion and  dyspepsia,  and  his  ailments  led  him 
to  an  investigation  of  the  principles  of  medi- 
ical  practice,  which  he  had  regarded    with 
skepticism,  if    not    contempt.     His   studies 
continued  some    years,  and    principally    at 
night,  while  he  was  engaged  by  day  in  store 
work,   or   preparing   his   school   recitations. 
His  field  was  materia  medica  and  chemistry, 
combined  with  personal  observation  of  prac- 
tical  results   following   intelligent   diagnosis 
and  treatment.     Having  become  convinced 
that  the  system  was  a  well  defined  science, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  of  his  parents, 
he  determined  upon  making  the  practice  of 
medicine  his  life  work.     After    graduating 
from  the  best  school  at  St.  Joseph,  he  spent 
six  months  taking  postgraduate  courses  in 
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Chicago  and  New  York,  and  then  devoted 
a  year  to  study  under  the  most  celebrated 
specialists  in  London,  Paris  and  Vienna,  in- ' 
eluding  special  courses  in  physical  diagnosis 
and  internal  medicine  under  Nothnagle;  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  under  Ernest  Fuchs  and 
Schnabel;  diseases  of  the  ear,  under  Adam 
Politzer;  nervous  diseases,  under  Kraft 
Ebing,  author  of  "Sexualis  Sycophatrae," 
and  in  surgery,  under  Zucerkardl,  Emerich 
Uhlman,  Fraenkel  and  Lihodzky.  As  an 
incident  of  his  stay  abroad  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  when  war  with  Spain  became  imminent, 
*  moved  by  patriotic  impulse  and  recalling  the 
military  drill  he  had  taken  while  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  he  and  thirty- 
four  other  American  young  men  then  in 
Vienna  tendered  their  services  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Their  letter  received  a  cordial 
acknowledgement,  with  the  statement  that 
volunteers  at  home  were  so  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  needed,  that  their  services 
could  not  be  utilized.  On  the  completion 
of  his  medical  studies  Dr.  Logan  returned  to 
St.  Joseph,  where  he  is  actively  engaged  in 
general  practice,  at  the  same  time  giving 
special  attention  to  those  diseases  and  ail- 
ments which  engaged  his  attention  while 
studying  in  Europe,  meeting  with  marked 
success,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation  for 
ability  and  intelligent  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fession. In  politics  Dr.  Logan  was  for  many 
years  a  Democrat.  He  is  now  an  avowed 
independent.  He  holds  that  greater  power 
should  be  exercised  by  the  people,  and  points 
to  S\yitzerland,  the  only  true  republic,  where 
they  have  laws  framed  by  a  few  ca- 
pable men  and  referred  to  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple for  adoption  or  rejection.  The  giving  or 
taking  of  a  bribe  by  any  public  officer  is  pun- 
ished with  imprisonment  for  life  and  forfeit- 
ure of  all  property.  In  early  life  he -became . 
a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
he  holds  membership  with  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Mod- 
ern Brotherhood  of  America,  and  is  local  ex- 
amining physician  for  the  two  latter  named 
orders.    Dr.  Logan  is  unmarried. 

Logan,  John  Sublett,  physician  and 
scientist,  was  born  June  25,  1836,  at 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky.  His  parents  were 
Thomas  and  Frances  (Sublett)  Logan. 
The  father,  who  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
parentage,  was  born  in  Ireland,  immigrated 


to  America  and  settled  in  Kentucky,  where 
he  became  a  successful  merchant,  reared  a 
family,  and  died.    The  mother  was  born  in, 
Kentucky.    Her  genealogy,  which  is  of  re- 
markable interest,  shows  that  her  ancestors 
were  prominent  actors  in  the  stirring  scenes 
which  marked  the  formative  period  of  the 
United  States  government,  and  unfaltering 
patriots  in  the  struggles  that  followed.    Her 
father,  Lewis  Sublett,  was  descended  from  a 
Huguenot  family  which  fled  from  France  to 
Holland  immediately  after  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.    Their  services  to  King 
William,  when  he  successfully  contended  for 
the  English  throne,  won  the  gratitude  of  that 
monarch,  who  made  them  a  large  land  g^ant 
in  Virginia,  upon  which  they  settled.    Mrs. 
Logan's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  soldier 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  in  a 
Virginia  regiment ;  he  removed  to  Kentucky 
and  fought  under  Daniel  Boone  for  the  pos- 
session of  that  beautiful  region.    His   son 
and  namesake,  Lewis,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  his  grand- 
son, Joel,  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Mexican 
War.     On  her  maternal  side  the  Strother 
family,  of  which  her  grandmother  was  a  di- 
rect  descendant,   was   equally   conspicuous. 
One,  a  captain  in  the  Second  Georgia  Regfi- 
ment,  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Courthouse,  North  Carolina,  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary    War,     while     another     served 
through  that  entire  struggle  without  hurt, 
and  settled  in  Kentucky  upon  a  tract  of  land 
granted  to  him  by  the  United  States  in  recog-  . 
nition  of  his  services.    Another  member  of 
the  family,  through  her  marriage,  became  the 
mother    of    General    Zachary    Taylor,    the 
twelfth  President  of  the  United  States.     The 
Virginia  families  of  PenniU  and  Dabney,  of 
this  same  connection,  were  also  prominent  in 
those  times.     The  son  of  the  parents  whose 
ancestry  is  here  traced,  John  S.  Logan,  en- 
joyed all  the  educational  advantages  attain- 
able in  the  neighborhood  of  his  home,  and 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunities.     In  lit- 
erary and  classical  courses  he  had  as  precept- 
ors such  excellent  men  as  Samuel  Womack, 
of  the  Boys'  Academy,  at  Shelbyville,   Ken- 
tucky ;  R.  T.  P.  Allen,  of  the  Kentucky  Mili- 
tary Institute,  and  Dr.  Walker,  of  Shelby 
College.    After  leaving  the  latter  institution 
he  went  to  Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
studied  medicine  and  chemistry  under    Dr. 
Sehne  and  Dr.  Faville.    He  then  entered  the 
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Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  graduated,  and  com- , 
pleted  his  studies  with  a  postgraduate  course 
in  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Being  now  fully  prepared,  in  1857  ^^ 
went  to  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  taking  a 
leading  place  among  practitioners  from  the 
outset.      In  1862  he  returned  to  Kentucky 
and  performed  professional  services,  which 
were  of  great  value  to  the  country  and  to  the 
sdence  of  medicine.     He  was  first  appointed 
to  a  position  as  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Hospital  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  established  for  the 
care  of  the  wounded  and  sick  of  the  Federal 
Army  during  the   Civil  War.      During   his 
service  here  he  had  charge  of  several  large 
wards,  also  a  hospital  at  Jeffersonville,  In- 
diana, and  an  Invalid  Corps  of  1,200  men  at 
Camp  Joe  Holt,  near  New  Albany,  Indiana. 
Later,  Surgeon  Logan  was  ordered  to  estab- 
lish a  regimental  hospital  for  the  Eleventh 
Missouri  Cavalry  Regiment,  at  Camp  Gam- 
ble, near  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently  he  was 
assigned  to  the  charge  of  a  ward  in  General 
Hospital,  No.  5,  in  that  city.      During  his 
service  in  the  United  States  medical  depart- 
ment, in  1863,  while  on  duty  in  Hospital  No. 
13,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  he  made  a  dis- 
covery which   was   considered   of   sufHcient 
value  to  be  recorded  by  the  §urgeon  General 
in  the  "United  States  Medical  and  Surgical 
History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion."    It  was 
in  the  case  of  Cbrporal  Jesse  Havens,  of 
Company  F,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer  Infantry,  wounded   in  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  December  31,  1862.     Hospital 
gangrene  had  set  in,  consequent  upon  a  flesh 
wound  from  a  conical  ball,  in  the  anterior 
tibial  region,  lower  third  of  the  leg.    Surgeon 
Logan  treated  the  wound  with  a  solution  of 
bromine,  with  such  success  that  his  superiors 
ordered  him  to  Hospital  No.  2,  which  was 
devoted  to  similar  cases.     There  he  treated 
thirteen  persons  in  like  manner,  without  a 
single  failure.    As  a  result  this  treatment  was 
adopted  by  the  medical  department  and  came 
to  be  practiced  in  all  the  national  hospitals. 
His  service  in  the  United  States  medical  de- 
partment terminated  April  14,  1864,  and  he 
soon  afterward  returned  to  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri, making  his  home  upon  a  farm,  which 
he  had  previously  purchased.     In  1866  he  re- 
turned to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  residing  there 


until  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Missouri, 
purchasing  a  farm  in  Andrew  County,  five 
miles  north  of  St.  Joseph,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years.  About  1879  he  removed 
to  St.  Joseph,  which  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  In  that  year  he  became  in- 
terested in  cattle-ranching  in  Texas  and 
Wyoming,  and  in  buying  and  selling  lands 
in  Texas  and  Missouri.  January  25,  1887, 
he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  Milton  Tootle,  deceased,  the  prop- 
erty having  a  valuation  of  $4,000,000,  and 
this  vast  interest  required  his  attention  for 
some  years.  Dr.  Logan  has  also  dealt  largely 
in  real  estate  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  Lou- 
isville, Kentucky,  and  in  the  cities  of  Fort 
Worth,  Corpus  Christi,  Llano  and  Houston, 
Texas.  In  1894,  in  the  last  named  city,  he 
erected  the  Lawlor  Hotel,  a  four-story  brick 
building,  opposite  the  Central  Depot.  Dr. 
Logan  has  occupied  many  high  positions  of 
honor  and  trust.  He  served  as  surgeon  o! 
Buchanan  County  Militia  in  1865,  under  com- 
mission of  Governor  Thomas  C.  Fletcher. 
During  the  administration  of  Governor 
Thomas  J.  Crittenden,  he  served  as  fish  com- 
missioner of  the  State  of  Missouri,  succeed- 
ing Silas  Woodson,  May  13,  1882,  and  June 
20,  1885,  he  was  reappointed  to  that  position, 
for  the  full  term  of  four  years  by  Governor 
John  S.  Marmaduke.  May  22,  1897,  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  bu- 
reau of  geology  and  mines  for  the  State  of 
Missouri,  for  a.  term  of  four  years.  In  poll- 
tics  Dr.  Logan  was  originally  a  Whig,  and 
cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Bell  and 
Everett;  since  that  election  he  has  been  a 
Democrat.  He  was  a  delegate  in  the  State 
Democratic  convention  of  1872,  which  nomi- 
nated Silas  Woodson  for  Governor,  and  in 
that  of  1880,  when  Thomas  J.  Crittenden  was 
named  for  the  same  position.  In  his  religious 
life  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  St.  Joseph  since  1864. 
Through  hereditary  qualifications,  he  holds 
membership  in  Missouri  Chapter,  Sons  of  the 
Revolution.  Dr.  Logan  was  married  No- 
vember 20,  1862,  to  Miss  Emma  P.  Cotton,  a 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Sarah  (Puryear) 
Cotton,  of  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  of 
mingled  Huguenot  and  English  descent.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Logan  are  the  parents  of  six  sons. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Logan,  Thomas  T.  Logan, 
John  S.  Log^n,  Jr.,  Frank  P.  Logan,  Louis  S. 
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Logan  and  Milton  T.  Logan.  Frank  P.  Lo- 
gan married  Margaret  Croysdale,  of  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  they  have  two  sons.  Dr. 
Logan  is  a  deeply  studious  man,  possessed 
of  a  large  fund  of  knowledge,  and  is  a  recog- 
nized  authority  on  geology  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. He  is  in  full  vigor  of  life,  physically 
and  mentally,  and  his  wealth  of  scientific 
knowledge  continues  to  be  of  value  to  the 
State  and  to  the  community. 

Logran,  William  6.9  physician,  retired 
from  practice  after  a  long  and  useful  profes- 
sional life,  was  born  November  24,  1831,  in 
Lincoln  County,  Kentucky,  near  the  mouth  of 
Logan's  Creek,  His  parents  were  David  and 
Melinda  (Stephenson)  Logan,  who  came  from 
Virginia,  the  father  accompanying  Daniel 
Boone  on  his  second  expedition  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  giving  his  name  to  the  stream 
near  which  he  made  his  home.  Their  son, 
William  G.  Logan,  acquired  his  education  in 
the  neighborhood  subscription  schools,  and 
afterward  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
attending  at  various  times  the  University  of 
Louisville,  Transylvania  University  at  Lex- 
ington, and  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine 
at  Louisville,  graduating  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  1852,  when  he  had  just  come  of 
age.  A  branch  of  his  family  having  settled 
in  Missouri,  he  removed  to  that  State,  locat- 
ing at  Plattsburg,  where  he  practiced  for  two 
years.  He  then  returned  to  Kentucky,  and 
for  two  years  followed  his  profession  in  his 
native  county.  In  1856  he  again  went  to 
Missouri,  locating  in  Andrew  County,  where 
he  managed  a  farm  and  practiced  medicine 
until  1861.  A  Whig  up  to  this  time,  he  was 
an  ardent  Unionist,  but  being  also  a  slave- 
owner he  was  regarded  as  a  secessionist  by 
the  radicals,  and  for  comfort,  if  not  for  se- 
curity, he  returned  to  Kentucky,  making  his 
home  in  Garrard  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  practice,  treating  among  others  many  of 
the  soldiers  in  the  adjoining  Federal  Camp 
Dick  Robinson.  In  1871  he  again  removed 
to  Missouri,  locating  first  in  Platte  County, 
and  afterward  in  Plattsburg.  In  1882  he  lo- 
cated in  Kansas  City  and  conducted  a  gen- 
eral practice  until  1887,  when  he  took  up 
diseases  of  the  eye  as  a  specialty.  In  1894, 
after  a  professional  life  of  forty-two  years, 
eminently  useful  and  successful,  he  retired 
from  practice  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  pleasant  ease  in  the  companionship 


of  his  wife  and  children.     With  his  mental 
faculties  unimpaired,  and  enjoying  excellent 
health,  he  maintains  a  keen  interest  in  the 
science  which  engaged  his  attention  during 
his  active  years,  and  he  is  held  in  high  regard, 
particularly  by  a  younger  generation  of  prac- 
titioners, who  have  grown  up  about  him,  for 
his  excellent  professional  attainments,  and 
for  his  broad  general  knowledge  and  urbanity 
of  disposition.       Dr.  Logan  was  married  in 
1853  to  Miss  Mildred  Arnold,  of  Jessamine 
County,  Kentucky.     Living  children  born  of 
their  marriage  are  Frances  Logan  and  Mary 
Lena   Logan,  now   the  wife   of  Charles   H. 
Means, a  live  stock  commission  dealer  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  Dr.  James  E.  Logan. 
Their  son,  JAMES   E.  LOGAN,   physician, 
was   born   October    16,  1861,   in    Jessamine 
County,  Kentucky.  He  began  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  Kentucky,  at  Lex- 
ington, and  completed  it  at  the  Missouri  Stale 
University.     He  began  his.  medical  studies 
under  the  tutorship  of  his  father,  and  after- 
ward pursued  courses  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  State  University  and  in 
the  University  Medical  College  of  Kansas 
City,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1883, 
and  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College  of  New 
York  City,  of  which  he  was  an  honor  grad- 
uate in  1884.     He  at  once  entered  upon  gen- 
eral practice  in  association  with  his  father. 
Meantime,   he  had  taken   up   the    study  of 
laryngology,  and  in   1885  began  to  devote 
himself  exclusively   to   that   department   of 
medical  science,  one  in  which  he  was  the  first 
in  the  city  to  engage,  and  in  which  he  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  exceptionally  accom- 
plished, his  services  being  sought  by  patients 
from  all  portions  of  the  Missouri  Valley.  His 
attainments   have   found  recognition  in  his 
selection  by  his  professional  associates  to  oc- 
cupy various  important  positions.     In  1885 
he  was  made  lecturer  on  physiology  in  the 
University  Medical  College,  under  Dr.  John 
H.  Duncan,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  last 
named  to  St.  Louis  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
chair  of  physiology.    In  1886  he  w)as  called  to 
his  present  position  of  professor  of  laryngol- 
og\',andwas  also  elected  to  membership  in  the 
board  of  trustees.     In  1899  he  was  elected 
president  of  that  institution.     Ever  earnestly 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  college,  he  has 
exerted  his  best  effort  in  its  behalf  and  its 
most  zealous  friends  accord  him  pre-eminent 
distinction  for  his  great  services.     He  holds 
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active  membership  with  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical  Association,  the  American  Laryngo- 
logical,  Rhinological  and  Otological  Society, 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society,  the  Jack- 
son County  Medical  Society,  the  Kansas  City 
District  Medical  Society  and  the  Kansas  City 
Academy  of  Medicine.  While  deeply  busied 
in  discharging  the  exacting  professional  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him,  he  finds  time  for  con- 
stant study  in  the  department  which  he  has 
adopted  for  his  life  work,  and  his  instant 
knowledge  of  all  successive  investigations  af- 
ford him  an  equipment  which  his  professional 
associates  and  students  in  college  regard  as 
unsurpassable.  Personally,  he  is  the  pol- 
ished well  informed  gentleman,  who  com- 
mands respect  and  confidence  from  the  first. 
Dr.  Logan  was  married  to  Miss  Helen 
Richards,  daughter  of  John  F.  Richards,  of 
Kansas  City.  Her  education  was  completed 
in  Elmira,  New  York.  A  lady  of  culture  and 
refinement,  she  is  highly  regarded  in  the  best 
of  social  and  literary  circles. 

Lombard,  James  L.,  capitalist  and  one 
of  Missouri's  most  influential  men  of  finance, 
was  born  January  6,  1850,  in  Henry,  Marshall 
County,  Illinois.  His  parents  were  Benjamin 
and  Julia  Elizabeth  (Battles)  Lombard.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  from 
Cape  Cod,  and  an  ancestor  of  the  Lombard 
family  was  the  noted  Benjamin  Snow,  a  fear- 
less lieutenant  in  the  Revolutionary  Wai", 
who  was  taken  prisoner  while  out  in  his 
fishing  smack  near  Cape  Cod,  confined  in 
Dartmouth  prison,  England,  and  subjected 
to  various  unpleasant  experiences  which  only 
the  sturdy  metal  of  which  he  was  constituted 
could  successfully  endure.  A  record  of  Ben- 
jamin Snow's  eventful  life  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  the  family  history, 
as  well  as  of  the  history  of  Colonial  days,  so 
fruitful  of  stirring  deeds.  Benjamin  Lom- 
bard was  successful  in  material  affairs,  and 
turned  his  profits  to  wholesome  account  in 
the  performance  of  various  philanthropic 
acts.  He  founded  and  endowed  Lombard 
University,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,  an  insti- 
tution that  has  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  West.  The  first  gifts  to 
the  university  were  made  between  1845  and 
1850,  and  large  holdings,  which  are  to-day 
worth  $250,000,  were  donated  to  the  cause 
of  education.     He  also  presented  a  fine  li- 


brary, and  added  to  his  munificent  acts  in 
various  other  substantial  ways.  His  wife  was 
also  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  fam- 
ilies of  which  they  were  members  had  re- 
moved to  Illinois  before  they  were  married. 
James  L.  Lombard  was  educated  in  Lombard 
University,  the  school  endowed  by  his  father, 
and  was  also  a  student  at  Farmington,  Maine, 
and  Bowdoin  College.  After  leaving  school 
he  came  West  and  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  in  Chicago.  He  then  went  into  the 
real  estate  business  in  Chicago,  and  in  1875. 
went  to  Creston,  Iowa,  where  he  embarked 
in  the  banking  business  in  conjunction  with 
his  brother,  B.  Lombard,  Jr.  He  was  then 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  had  given 
evidence  of  possessing  superior  commercial 
tact  and  business  skill.  He  remained  in 
Creston  ten  years,  and  in  1885  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where,  with  his  broth- 
er, he  established  the  private  banking  house 
of  Lombard  Bros.  When  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Kansas  City  was  organized  Mr. 
Lombard  was  selected  to  fill  the  office  of 
president,  and  the  business  of  his  private  in- 
stitution was  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
new  corporation.  In  May,  1895,  he  sold  the 
larger  portion  of  his  interest  in  the  First 
National  and  retired  from  the  presidency.  In 
the  latter  part  of  1899  he  sold  the  remaining 
portion  of  his  interest  in  the  First  National 
and  now  devotes  his  entire  time  to  private 
matters  and  to  the  Union  Central  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  for  which  he  is  the  financial 
correspondent  in  Kansas  City.  He  has  an 
extensive  business  in  mortgages  and  real 
estate.  In  1882  he  organized  the  Lombard 
Investment  Company,  together  with  B.  Lom- 
bard, Jr.,  now  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  the  vice  president  of  that  corporation. 
In  April,  1893,  he  sold  his  entire  holdings 
in  this  company  and  severed  his  connection 
therewith.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Lombard 
Investment  Company  debentures,  being  as- 
sociated in  this  capacity  with  S.  B.  Ladd  and 
Frank  Hagerman,  of  Kansas  City,  and  these 
debentures  have  nearly  all  been  paid  out  to 
the  holders,  and  will  doubtless  yield  thje  par 
value  under  their  judicious  management. 
In  1889  Mr.  Lombard  went  to  London,  Eng- 
land, and  organized  the  United  States  Trust 
&  Guarantee  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,250,000.  He  also  organized  the  Anglo- 
American  Land,  Mortgage  &  Agency  Com- 
pany, Limited,  in  London,  with  a  capital  of 
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$1,500,000.  He  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Edinburgh  Lombard  Investment  Com- 
pany, of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  capitalized  at 
$1,000,000.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Lombard  University,  and  takes  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  the  institution  founded 
by  his  father.  Mr.  Lombard  was  married, 
in  June,  1887,  to  Miss  Eva  Stiles,  of  Creston, 
Iowa.  Their  eldest  son,  James  P.  Lombard, 
is  a  senior  in  Yale  University;  Albert  E.  is 
a  sophomore  in  the  Boston  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology; Winifred,  a  daughter,  resides  at 
home,  and  Norman,  a  promising  son  of  six- 
teen years,  is  also  with  his  parents  at  their 
delightful  home  in  Kansas  City.  Mr.  Lom- 
bard has  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  the  city 
and  State  of  his  choice  since  his  retirement 
from  very  active  business  life.  He  has  been 
conservative  in  his  methods,  and  is  classed 
among  the  most  able  men  of  affairs  in  the 
State  which  he  has  helped  to  advance  to 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 

liOne  Jack. — A  village  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Jackson  County,  platted  by 
James  Finley  and  Warham  Easley  in  1841. 
The  town  is  named  after  a  lone  black  jack 
tree  that  stood  where  the  monument  now 
stands,  and  for  many  years  was  a  landmark 
for  hunters  and  travelers.  A  settlement  was 
begun  there  early  in  1830  by  Isaac  Dunawav, 
Daniel  Graham  and  Redden  Crisp.  Other 
families  came  in  1831  and  1832,  and  in  1833 
Martin  Rice,  the  poet,  settled  where  he  still 
resides.  In  1836  six  families  came  from 
North  Carolina  and  built  their  homes  near 
the  tree,  opening  farms  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Lone  Jack  post  office  was  established  in 
1838.  A  sawmill  was  built  there  in  1847, 
which  subsequently  was  turned  into  a  grist- 
mill and  carding  machine.  The  Baptists  built 
a  church  there  in  1849,  ^^^  ^^  1859  ^^'  ^or- 
ter  built  a  seminary.  A  hotel  was  built,  and 
stores  and  houses  constituted  quite  a  town. 
On  the  i6th  of  August,  1862,  Lone  Jack 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  terrible 
battles  of  the  Civil  War.  The  people  of 
Cass,  Johnson,  Lafayette  and  Jackson  Coun- 
ties hold  a  large  picnic  there  every  year  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  and  the  neigh- 
tors  who  a  generation  ago  met  in  deadly 
■conflict  fraternize  and  rejoice  in  the  bless- 
ings of  peace. 

Lone  Jack,  Battle  of. — On  the  nth 

of  August,  1862,  a  Confederate  force,  under 


Colonel  Gideon  W.  Thompson,  made  an  at- 
tack on  Independence,  defended  by  a  Federal 
garrison  under    Lieutenant  Colonel    Buell, 
and  captured  it,  their  leader  in  the  assault, 
Cok>nel  John  T.  Hughes,  being  killed  at  the 
head  of  the  attacking  column.     Five  days 
afterward  the  Confederates,  under  General 
Upton  Hays,  Colonel  John    F.  Coffee  and 
Colonel  Vard  Cockrell,  moved  upon  Lone 
Jack,  in  the  southeastern  part  of    Jackson 
County,  where  Major  Emory  S.  Foster,  with 
a  body  of  Union  State  Militia,  was  stationed. 
The  garrison  was  taken  by  surprise  about 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  gun  in  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
federates was  the  first  warning  of  impend- 
ing danger,  and  the  next  moment  the  Con- 
federates were  upon  them.     The  Unionists 
came  promptly  under  arms,  and  then  began 
one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  fights  of 
the  Civil  War  in  the  State.     Nearly  all  the 
Civil  War  fighting  in  Jackson  County  was 
marked  by  vindictiveness,  but  at  Lone  Jack 
the  feeling  between  Unionists  and  Confed- 
erates was  unusually  intense.     Beginning  at 
daybreak,  the  engagement  was  maintained 
for  six  hours,  the  men  on  both  sides  shelter- 
ing themselves  behind  hedges,  fences,  houses 
and  whatever  other  available  defenses  came 
in  the  way,  and  picking  off  one  another  as 
they  could,  and  the  battle  abounded  in  acts 
of  personal  brayery  on  both  sides,  as  the 
combatants  were  all  Missourians.    The  gar- 
rison had  two  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
so  annoying  to  the  assailants  that  an  at- 
tempt was.  made  to  capture   them,   and  it 
was  successful;    but  immediately  after  the 
Unionists  charged  in  turn  and  retook  their 
guns,  holding  and  serving  them  for  a  time, 
but  the  Confederates  made  a  second  desper- 
ate assault  and  again  captured  the  pieces 
and  held  them,  the  dead  and  wounded  piled 
round  the  guns  giving  affecting  witness  of 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  contest  for  their 
possession.      Major    Foster     was     severely 
wounded  in  the  fighting,  and  this,  together 
with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  caused  the  de- 
feat of  the  Unionists.    The  losses  were  about 
125  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side.     The 
forces    engaged   were    equal — 800   on    each 
side. 

Long:,  Adam  and  John,  are  the  names 
of  two  brothers  who  were  among  the  early 
merchants  of  Kansas  City  when  it  was  but 
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an  outfitting  market  for  traders  and  plains- 
men, and  its  future  commanding  commer- 
cial importance  had  not  been  foreseen  by  the 
most  discerning  and  sanguine.     In  all  the 
stages  of  its  development  their  industry  and 
enterprise  were  conspicuous,  and  to  them  is 
due  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  great 
resultant    achievements.    Natives    of    Ger- 
many, the  brothers. came  with  their  parents 
to  America  when  they    were,  respectively, 
nine  years  and  two  years  of  age.   They  first 
landed  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  thence 
proceeded    to    St.    Louis,  Missouri.     Some 
years  afterward  they  traveled  up  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  landed  at  Kansas  City,  which 
became  their  home  and  the  field  in  which 
they  achieved  success.    In  1861  Adam  Long, 
in  association   with  Thomas   Green,   estab- 
lished a  retail  grocery   business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Green  &  Long.    Meager  cap- 
ital was  offset  by  resolute  energy,  indomita- 
ble resolution  and  close  application  to  every 
minute  detail  of  business,  while  all  earnings 
were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  iiouse  came  to  be  recognized 
as  dependable   and   permanent.    Meantime 
John  Long  became  a  clerk  in  the  house,  es- 
tablished peculiarly  pleasant  and  profitable 
relations  with  the    journeying  traders  who 
came  to  Kansas  City  to  purchase  goods  and, 
in  1866,  he  was  admitted  to  partnership,  the 
firm  name  remaining  unchanged.     In  1871 
William  G.  Oburn  became  a  partner,  and 
the  new  firm,  which  was  styled  Long  Bros. 
&  Co.,  located  at  525-7  Delaware  Street.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Oburn  retired  and  the 
business  was  continued  under  the  firm  name 
of  Long  Brothers.  Meanwhile  John  Long  had 
given  special  attention  to  founding  a  whole- 
sale trade,  which  was  profitable  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  succeeding  years  rapidly  grew 
to  large  proportions.    After  a  time  the  busi- 
ness developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  neces- 
sitate larger  premises,  and  in  1885  the  pres- 
ent great  edifice,  in  the  West  Bottoms,  was 
erected.     In   1894  John  Long  retired,  but 
the  business  was  continued  under  the  former 
firm  name.     In  January,  1899,  the  partner- 
ship was  succeeded  by  a  corporate  organiza- 
tion styled   the   Long   Bros.  Grocery  Com- 
pany, the  incorporators  being  Adam  Long, 
the  founder  of  the  original  house,  and  his 
sons,  John  A.,  Henry  E.  and  Louis  J.  Long. 
The  management  is  vested  in  the  oldest  of 
the  sons,  John  A.  Long,  while  each  of  the 


others  is  in  almost  equally  responsible  posi- 
tion in  the  house.  Of  all  it  is  to  be  said 
that  they  inherit  the  business  ability  and  en- 
terprise of  the  father,  supplemented  with  the 
advantages  derived  from  thorough  education 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  concerns  to 
which  they  were  reared.  In  addition  to  the 
extensive  wholesale  building,  the  company 
owns  a  large  office  building  on  the  site  of 
the  original  store,  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Bliss  Syrup  Refining  Company,  and  vari- 
ous buildings  and  lots  in  different  parts  of 
Kansas  City.  All  these  valuable  acquisitions 
have  grown  out  of  the  modest  retail  busi- 
ness established  by  Adam  Long  a  third  of 
a  century  ago,  and  its  development  by  him- 
self and  his  brother,  John  Long.  Their 
achievements  are  at  once  an  eloquent  attesta- 
tion of  what  has  been  accomplished  through 
energy,  ability  and  integrity,  and  a  most 
conspicuous  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
upbuilding  of  a  great  commercial  and  indus- 
trial metropolis.  They  now  live  in  pleasant 
retirement  in  the  city  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  their  endeavor  and  success,  hon- 
ored for  all  those  manly  traits  which  mark 
men  whose  lives  have  been  well  spent  and 
serviceable  to  their  fellows  as  well  as  to 
themselves. 

Xongr,  Edward  Henry,  educator,  was 
born  in  Livonia,  New  York,  October  4,  1838. 
John  Long,  the  father  of  Edward  H.  Long, 
and  the  eldest  son  of  Christopher,  was  a 
prosperous  farmer,  intensely  religious, 
thoughtful  and  conscientious.  His  wife  had 
been  a  school-teacher  before  her  marriage, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  these  intelligent 
parents,  Edward  H.  Long  obtained  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education.  His  education  was 
continued  at  the  district  school,  and  later 
he  entered  the  New  York  Conference  Sem- 
inary, at  Charlottesville,  New  York,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Genesee  College, 
of  Lima,  New  York,  now  known  as  Syracuse 
University.  He  taught  school  and  attended 
school  alternately  for  six  years,  and  then 
began  teaching  as  a  permanent  occupation  in 
Mumford,  New  York.  From  the  autumn  of 
1867  to  the  spring  of  1869  he  taught  in  the 
Heathcote  School  and  in  the  Briggs  Qassical 
School  of  Buffalo.  He  then  became  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  Buffalo  public  schools,  and 
held  that  position  until  1870,  when  he  went 
to  St.  Louis  and  was  made  principal  of  the 
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Carr  Lane  School.  In  1874,  during  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  he 
was  elected  assistant  supt'rintendent  of  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools,  and  held  that  po- 
sition until  May  of  1880,  when  he  was  elected 
superintendent,  holding  the  last  named  po- 
sition until  July  of  1895.  From  1874  to  1880 
he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  **Kant  Club,'' 
led  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  has  since  then  been 
a  close  student  of  psychology  and  speculative 
philosophy.  He  is  the  author  of  several  val- 
uable papers  on  educational  topics,  the  most 
notable  of  which  are  entitled,  "The  Rela- 
tions of  the  School  to  the  Family,"  "Intel- 
lectual Traimnj;  in  the  Schools,"  and  'The 
University  of  Kindergarten  Principles."  Mr. 
Long  has  been  a  firm  supporter  and  staunch 
defender  of  the  kindergarten,  and  has  la- 
bored earnestly  for  the  realization  of  the 
best  results  from  the  use  of  Froebel's  method 
in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of 
the  district  schools.  The  fifteen  annual  re- 
ports of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Long  contain  many  valuable 
discussions  on  educational  subjects.  He  cast 
his  first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  has  been  a  Republican  since  that 
time.  His  religious  affiliations  are  with  the 
Congregational  Church.  July  13,  1864,  he 
married  Miss  Elvira  J.  Wilcox,  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  early  immigrants  from  England 
to  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 

Long:  Session.— The  term  applied  to  the 
first  term  of  a  new  Congress,  which  begins  on 
the  first  Monday  in  December  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  public  business  and  the  discretion 
of  the  two  houses  may  determine,  frequently 
into  the  following  summer. 

Longran,  Herbert  Augrustin,  police 
surgeon  at  Kansas  City,  was  born  November 
13,  1854,  near  Pisgah,  Cooper  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  John  Bowles  and 
Judith  Ann  (Reavis)  Longan,  both  natives  of 
Missouri,  the  former  born  in  Cole  County, 
and  the  latter  in  Cooper  County.  The 
Longan  family  figures  conspicuously  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  Colonel  Augustin  K. 
Longan,  a  native  of  Virginia,  came  to  Mis- 
souri in  Territorial  days,  became  an  extensive 
farmer  and  prominent  politician,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
State,  serving  in  that  capacity  during  two  suc- 
ceeding   sessions.     Of   his   children,    Elder 


George  W.  was  a  divine  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  de- 
nomination in  the  State.  Another  son,  John 
Bowles,  was  liberally  educated  for  his  day; 
he  attended  a  college  at  Warsaw,  which  was 
then  one  of  the  best  educational  institutions 
in  the  West ;  he  then  taught  school  in  Cooper 
County,  but  spent  most  of  his  life  upon  a 
farm.  For  some  years  succeeding  18S4  he 
was  engaged  in  a  boot  and  shoe  business  at 
Sedalia,  where  he  now  resides  in  retirement 
with  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  Emma.  His 
wife,  Judith  Ann,  was  a  daughter  of  Andrew 
Reavis,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  died 
in  Cooper  County,  aged  about  forty-five 
years.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
lived  to  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
To  John  Bowles  and  Judith  Ann  Longan 
were  born  three  children,  Herbert  Augustin, 
George  Frederick  and  Emma  Jane.  George 
Frederick  was  appointed  circuit  judge  at  Se- 
dalia by  Governor  W.  J.  Stone,  and  was  sub- 
sequently twice  elected  to  the  position,  which 
he  continues  to  occupy.  Herbert  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  in  the  northern 
part  of  Pettis  County,  and  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Warrensburg,  being  graduated 
from  the  latter  institution  in  June,  1875.  The 
following  winter  he  taught  a  school  near 
the  home  farm,  occupying  his  spare  time  in 
reading  medicine,  and  was  similarly  engaged 
during  the  winter  of  1876-7.  Late  in  the 
latter  year  he  completed  a  course  in  Spaul- 
ding's  Commercial  College  in  Kansas  City. 
He  then  entered  upon  a  thorough  course  in 
the  Louisville  Medical  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  Febru- 
ary, 1880,  receiving  two  medals  for  pro- 
ficiency in  Obstetrics  and  in  Gynecology.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  he  located  in  New 
Lebanon,  Cooper  County,  where  he  practiced 
for  two  and  one-half  years,  then  removing  to 
Holden,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  In  1885,  attracted  by  the  unusual  flow 
of  population  into  Kansas,  he  removed  to 
Sterling,  in  that  State,  where  he  practiced  for 
five  years  with  much  success,  professionally 
and  financially.  During  four  years  of  this 
time  he  was  associated  in  partnership  with 
Dr.  P.  P.  Trueheart,  the  most  distinguished 
surgeon  in  central  Kansas,  and  acted  as  local 
surgeon  under  Dr.  Willis  P.  King,  assistant 
chief  surgeon  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Late  in  1890  he  retired  from  these 
occupations  to  take   a    postgraduate  course 
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in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  School,  and  after 
its  completion  he  located  in   Kansas   City, 
where  he  has  since  conducted  a  general  prac- 
tice, but  devoting  his  attention  particularly 
to  surgery,  in  which  he  has  established  high 
reputation  as  a  rapid,  cleanly  and  successful 
operator.    Soon  after  locating  there,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  of  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  in  the  Kansas  City  Medical  College. 
After  serving  in  this  capacity  for  three  years 
he  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  chair  of 
operative  surgery  and  surgical  dressings  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  after  three  years 
resigned  this   position  also,   to  enter   upon 
more  arduous  and  useful  service  in  the  line 
of  his  profession.     In  1892  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  examining 
surgeons   for    the   police    commissioners    of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  he  served  as  such 
until  1895.    In  1897  he  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  police   surgeon,   which   he   now 
occupies.    His  duties  in  this  capacity  demand 
not  only  the  highest  degree  of  professional 
skill,  but  also  great  executive  ability,  and  he 
has  made  a  most  creditable  record  in  both 
these  respects.     He  performs  all  emergency 
surgkal  service,  not  only  for  all  members  of 
the  police  department,   but   in  all  cases   of 
accident  throughout  the  city,  whatever  the 
cause  of  injury  or  wherever  the  place,  giving 
the  first  immediate  attention  and  treating  the 
case  until  it  is  committed  to  a  hospital  sur- 
geon or   to   the   family   physician.     Similar 
labor  devolves  upon  him  in  his  position  as 
local  surgeon  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way, to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1898.   He 
has   served    as    examining    surgeon  for  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  and  as  medical  examiner 
for  the  Order  of  Foresters   and  the  National 
Reserve  Association.     He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber'of  the  United  States  board  of  pension 
examiners  under  the  administration  of  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  from  1895  to  1897.    He  has 
been  a  member  of  all  the  leading  medical 
societies,  but  official  duties  have  borne  upon 
him  so  heavily  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
give  them   attention   of  late.     Dr.    Longan 
was  married,  October  31,  1883,  to  Miss  Mat- 
tie  May,  daughter  of  P.  G.  Walker,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  land-owners  and  stock-breed- 
ers in  central  Missouri,  residing  in  Cooper 
County.     Her  father  and  mother  were  na- 
tives of  Missouri  and  Virginia,  respectively. 
She  is  highly  cultivated,  and  was  graduated 


from  the  Lexington  Baptist  Female  College 
in  1879,  during  the  presidency  of  Professor 

A.  F.  Fleet.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
are  Walker  Bowles,  born  January  2,  1885; 
Mattie  May,  born  February  21,  1887,  21"^ 
died  October  9th  of  the  same  year,  and  Mar- 
jorie  May,  born  October  5,  1895.     Walker 

B.  was  graduated  from  the  Humboldt  ward 
school,  Kansas  City,  in  January,  1898,  and  is 
now  a  sophomore  in  the  Central  high  school. 

Longritude  of  St.  Louis.— The  longi- 
tude of  St.  Louis  is  90  degrees  11  minutes 
1935  seconds  west  from  Greenwich,  or  13  de- 
grees 8  minutes  19.35  seconds  west  from 
Washington.  Expressed  in  time,  it  is  6 
hours  o  minutes  49.11  seconds  west  from 
Greenwich,  or  52  minutes  37.07  seconds  west 
from  Washington.  The  longitude  was  ac- 
curately determined  by  Professor  H.  S. 
Pritchett,  of  Washington  University,  in 
connection  with  the  measurement  of  the 
distance  from  the  Golden  Gate,  of  San 
Francisco,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake, 
by  the  United  States  Coast'  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  The  second  railroad  time  meridian- 
runs  a  few  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  near  Belle- 
ville, Illinois. 

LiOomiSy  Charles  A.,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Geneseo,  Illinois,  April  24,  1864,  son  of  J. 
M.  and  Adelaide  (Humphrey)  Loomis,  the 
first  named  a  native  and  prominent  citizen 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  who  moved  to  Missouri 
and  purchased  a  large  stock  farm  near  Bray- 
ner,  and  at  the  present  time  (1900)  is  still 
living  there.  Charles  A.  Loomis  was  reared 
at  home  and  attended  the  public  schools. 
He  then  went  to  Avalon  College,  in  Missouri, 
where  he  studied  four  years,  going  thence  to 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  completing  his 
academic  education  and  graduating  in  the  law 
department  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws  in  1887.  Having  thus  passed  through 
college  by  his  own  efforts  and  prepared  him- 
self for  the  battle  of  life,  he  settled  down 
at  GhilHcothe  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  first  he  had  his  office  with  Hon- 
orable E.  J.  Broaddus,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  north  Missouri,  and  after 
a  few  months  they  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  name  of  Broaddus  &  Loomis.  It 
continued  for  five  years  and  enjoyed  a  very 
large  practice.     In   1892  the  senior  partner 
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was  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
Mr.  Loomis  formed  a  partnership  with  Hon- 
orable J.  M.  Davis,  the  retiring  circuit  judge, 
and  his  son,  W.  W.  Davis,  under  the  name  of 
Davis,  Loomis  &  Davis.  This  partnership 
also  had  a  flourishing  practice  until  the  year 
1897,  when  it  was  dissolved.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Loomis  has  engaged  in  practice  alone. 
His  business  is  extensive  and  important.  He 
is  attorney  for  Missouri  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  assistant 
attorney  for  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  is 
also  attorney  for  several  banks  and  other 
large  corporations.  He  has  made  corpora- 
tion law  a  specialty,  and  as  his  learning  and 
experience  in  this  important  department  of 
the  law  have  come  to  be  recognized  in  north 
Missouri,  it  has  brought  him  a  wide  and 
profitable  business.  Mr.  Loomis  is  one  of 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  in  the  State,  and  has  been  twice  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  Congress  in  the 
Second  District.  He  could  not  hope  to  over- 
come the  heavy  Democratic  majority  in  the 
district,  but  he  made  a  brilliant  canvass  each 
time,  nevertheless,  and  reduced  the  majority 
several  thousand.  He  belongs  to  the  orders 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  Freemasons,  and  is  a 
Knight  Templar  and  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  Mr.  Loomis  was  married,  November 
18,  1891,  to  Miss  Dora  Hurxthal. 

Lord,  Charles  B.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Thomaston,  Maine,  in  1810,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  in  1868.  He  was  educated 
in  New  York  State,  studied  law  at  Buffalo 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  He 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1843  ^^^  practiced  in  the 
courts  of  that  city  until  1855,  when  he  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  land  court.  After 
holding  that  office  two  terms  he  was  chosen 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  in  1866  and  held 
that  office  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  qualities  of  mind  and  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  bench,  possessing  a 
clear,  analytical,  unwarped  judgment  and  a 
remarkable  perception. 

Loretto  Academy. — An  academical 
school  for  young  ladies,  at  Springfield,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Loretto,  trained  at 
the  parent  normal  school  at  Loretto, 
Marion  County,  Kentucky.  The  school  num- 
bers nineteen  teachers  and  107  pupils,  of 
whom  twenty  are  boarding  students.     The 


building  is  a  substantial  brick  edifice,  three 
stories  in  height,  erected  in  1884,  and  with  its 
furnishings  represents  an  outlay  of  $75,000. 
The  academy  was  established  in  1879,  ^^^ 
for  five  years  occupied  a  small  frame  build- 
ing, with  four  teachers  in  charge. 

Lorimier,  Louis,  was  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Cape  Girardeau,  commandant  of 
the  post  there  from  1794  to  1804,  a  noted 
Indian  trader  and  a  leader  among  the  Shaw- 
nee and  Delaware  tribes.  Of  his  early  life 
little  is  known  other  than  that  he  was  born 
in  Etienne,  District  of  Montreal,  Canada,  in 
1748,  of  French  parents.  Early  genealogies 
of  Canada  mention  a  William  Lorimier,  born 
in  1695,  who  became  a  captain  in  the  army. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Lorimier  and 
Jenny  Guilbaut,  natives  of  Paris,  France.  In 
1800  there  were  living  in  Montreal  a  family 
of  Lorimiers  of  considerable  prominence 
that  were  descendants  of  William  Lorimier, 
and  undoubtedly  Louis  Lorimier  was  either 
the  son  or  grandson  of  William.  It  is  likely 
that  while  quite  young  he  became  associated 
with  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  and  was 
with  Pontiac  when  he  besieged  Detroit  in 
1763,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  his  asso- 
ciations with  the  Indians  caused  him  to  leave 
Canada,  for  in  1769  he  was  located  in  Ohio 
as  a  trader,  having  a  post  between  the  Miami 
and  Maumee  Rivers.  Lorimier  first  settled 
in  Missouri  at  Saline,  some  four  miles  west 
of  St.  Mary's.  Knowing  of  his  influence  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  the  Spanish,  then  antici- 
pating invasion  by  the  English,  made  over- 
tures for  his  services.  Lorimier  had  left 
Saline  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  with  him  went  the  Shawnees 
and  Delawares.  The  expected  invasion  of 
the  English  did  not  take  place.  Lorimier 
kept  his  residence  at  Cape  Girardeau,  which 
was  fast  becoming  an  important  village.  In 
1794  he  was  made  commandant  of  the  post 
and  captain  of  the  militia.  In  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  displayed  a  keen 
sense  of  equity,  and  all  that  required  his 
attention,  whether  the  matter  was  important 
or  trivial,  was  examined  into  carefully,  and 
judgment  given  as,  in  his  opinipii,  it  merited. 
He  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  his  sjrmpa- 
thy  was  never  with  evil  doers.  Lorimier  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  superiors. 
He  was  the  commandant  at  Cape  Girardeau 
until   the   transfer   of   the   territory   to    the 
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United  States  in  1804.  That  Lorimier's 
services  to  the  Spanish  government  were 
valuable,  and  received  most  favorable  recog- 
nition, is  shown  by  the  land  grants  made  him 
at  different  periods.  The  largest  of  these 
was  30,000  arpens,  granted  in  1799.  Lor- 
imier  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  his  will,  in  1808,  as 
"Pamaupiah,  the  Shawnee  woman,  with 
whom  I  have  lived  for  these  (our  and  twenty 
years  and  upward,  and  whom  I  consider,  love 
and  regard,  as  my  wife,"  is  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Bougainville,  who 
was  an  aide-de-camp  to  Montcalm.  With  her 
he  lived  happily,  and  tradition  is  that  she  was 
a  beautiful  woman,  kind  and  intelligent. 
Lorimier's  second  wife  was  Marie  Bethune, 
daughter  of  Francois  Bethune,  who  lived  in 
Apple  Creek.  She  was  a  half  breed  Dela- 
ware. She  became  the  wife  of  Lorimier  on 
June  10,  1810.  After  his  death  she  married 
John  Logan,  a  settler,  who  soon  afterward 
moved  to  Illinois.  He  was  the  grandfather 
of  General  John  A.  Logan. 

Lost  Hills. — Four  remarkable  forma- 
tions near  the  Big  Field,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Stoddard  County.  They  rise 
abruptly  from  the  bottom  land,  to  a  height 
of  100  to  200  feet.  At  the  northern  end  of 
each  is  a  limestone  bluff  from  which  the  hills 
slope  gradually  to  the  south  from  half  a  mile 
to  two  miles. 

Lo  tta.  — A  town  in  New  Madrid  County, 
seventeen  miles  west  of  the  city  of  New  Mad- 
rid, on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway. 
It  has  a  Presbyterian  Church,  a  school,  two 
sawmills  and  two  general  stores.  It  was 
formerly  called  Como.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  250. 

Lotteries. — In  the  early  history  of  Mis- 
souri the  odium  now  attaching  to  lotteries 
had  little  existence  in  the  public  mind. 
Drawings  by  chance  were  common,  and  in 
this  way  funds  were  raised  for  the  support  of 
the  churches  and  for  charity.  The  first  lot- 
tery chartered  by  the  Legislature  was  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  "fire  engines  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fire,  for  the  use  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis." 
The  act  granting  the  privilege  was  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  1817,  and 
Auguste  Chouteau,  William  C.  Carr,  Theo- 
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dore  Hunt,  Henry  Von  Phul  and  Thomas  F. 
Riddick  were  named  in  the  act  as  commis- 
sioners, and  they  were  given  extraordinary 
authority  to  conduct  all  details  of  business 
relating  to  the  same.  The  amount  of  money 
to  be  raised  was  "not  exceeding  $3,000  after 
the  payment  of  all  necessary  expenses,"  and 
thus  was  the  first  fire  apparatus  used  in  St, 
Louis  obtained.  Later,  another  lottery  was 
chartered  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
for  an  academy  at  Potosi.  What  became  one 
of  the  most  notorious  lotteries,  and  one  that 
was  the  means  of  wresting  hundreds  of 
thousands,  if  not  millions,  of  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Missouri  and  neigh- 
boring States,  and  was  the  cause  of  much 
expensive  litigation,  was  chartered  by  the 
Legislature  January  16,  1833,  in  a  section  of 
the  "act  to  incorporate  the  town  of  New 
Franklin."  This  act  gave  the  trustees  of  the 
town  power  to  conduct  a  lottery  to  raise  an 
amount  "not  exceeding  $15,000"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  "railroad"  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  town.  On  February  26, 
1835,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  "the  said  commissioners  are  author- 
ized to  contract  with  any  person,  to  have 
said  lottery  drawn  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  consider 
most  advantageous,  and  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  to  the  sale  of  tickets  in  this 
State  as  heretofore,  until  the  amount  author- 
ized in  said  act  be  raised."  No  doubt  with 
the  notion  of  lessening  opposition  to  the 
proposition,  a  section  of  the  act  provided  for 
the  conduct  of  a  lottery  to  raise  $10,000  for 
the  building  of  a  hospital  for  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  which  amount  was  subsequently 
raised  and  invested  in  the  building  which 
formerly  occupied  a  site  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  St.  Louis.  The 
trustees  of  New  Franklin,  in  June,  1842, 
transferred  the  lottery  right  to  one  Walter 
Gregory,  on  condition  that  he  pay  $250  semi- 
annually for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  February  8,  1839,  the 
New  Franklin  lottery  act  had  been  repealed, 
and  in  1842  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  "all 
lotteries  and  devices  in  the  nature  of  lot- 
teries." Gregory,  through  his  agents,  did 
an  enormous  business  under  the  name  of  the 
"Missouri  State  Lottery,"  and  associated  with 
him  were  men  of  prominence  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  Missouri.  Regardless  of  the 
illegality  of  lotteries  in  Missouri,  the  concern 
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flourished  and  there  was  much  complaint 
over  the  alleged  loose,  if  not  dishonest,  way 
in  which  it  was  conducted.  In  1855,  at  the 
October  term  of  the  circuit  court  in  St.  Louis, 
one  Morrow,  and  other  agents  of  the  lottery, 
were  indicted,  tried  and  found  guilty  of  sell- 
ing lottery  tickets,  and  fined  $1,000  each. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
presided  over  at  that  time  by  Judges  Wagner 
and  Napton,  and  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court  reversed.  Then  ensued  a  series  of 
prosecutions  of  lottery  managers  and  agents, 
but  influence,  political  and  otherwise,  was 
exercised  in  support  of  the  lotteries,  and  they 
were  boldly  conducted,  robbing  the  people 
of  vast  sums  of  money,  until  their  death- 
dealing  blow  was  received  by  a  prohibitive 
clause  inserted  in  the  State  constitution  in 
1876.  Even  then  a  shameful  effort  was  made 
to  steal  out  the  prohibitive  clause.  For  some 
years  afterward  efforts  were  made  to  con- 
duct lotteries,  but  the  supreme  court,  which 
once  upheld  them,  put  its  stamp  of  disap- 
proval upon  them,  and  the  United  States 
government  administered  the  final  blow  by 
imposing  a  severe  penalty  upon  any  person 
using  the  mails  for  the  furtherance  of  any 
lottery  or  chance  scheme. 

f 

liOuderman,  John  H.,  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  business  inter- 
ests for  a  half  century,  was  born  May  29, 
1824,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Mr.  Louder- 
man  was  educated  in  Baltimore,  and  in  1841, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  came 
to  St.  Louis.  There  he  gained  his  earliest 
experience  in  business  and  his  training  for 
commercial  pursuits  as  a  member  of  the 
clothing  and  carpet  house  of  J.  C.  Louder- 
man  &  Co.  In  1855  he  became  a  partner 
with  John  J.  Roe  in  the  pork  packing  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  John  J.  Roe  & 
Co.  Having  accumulated  a  fortune,  he  re- 
tired from  the  pork  packing  business  in  1864, 
and  since  then  has  devoted  his  time  to  the 
care  of  his  estate,  to  travel  and  intellectual 
pursuits.  He  is  the  owner  of  some  of  the 
finest  business  blocks  in  the  city,  situated  on 
Olive  Street,  Washington  Avenue,  and  other 
thoroughfares.  His  home  is  a  spacious  and 
elegant  residence  on  Lindell  Boulevard.  He 
is  a  Democrat,  identified  at  the  present  time 
with  that  branch  of  the  party  which  regards 
the  gold  standard  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  country.     He  is  a  Unitarian 


churchman,  and  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  of  that  city.  June  25,  1849,  Mr. 
Louderman  married  Miss  Georgiana  Canter, 
daughter  of  Emanuel  Canter,  of  St.  Louis. 
Of  six  children  born  of  this  union,  one  son, 
James  H.  Louderman,  survives,  and  is  a  resi- 
dent of  St.  Louis. 

Louisbourgr.  — See  "Carondelet." 

Louisiana. — A    city    in    Pike    County, 
located  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  St, 
Louis,   Keokuk    &   Northwestern,   and   the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroads,  114  miles  from 
St.  Louis  and  102  miles  from  Jefferson  City. 
The  town  was  founded  in  1818  by  Samuel 
K.  Caldwell  and  Joel  Shaw,  and  was  the  first 
town  laid  out  in  the  territory  of  Pike  County, 
and  upon  organization  of  the  county  became 
its  first  seat  of  justice,  and  remained  such 
until  1823,  when  the  county  records  were  re- 
moved to  Bowling  Green.     The  city  is  de- 
lightfully situated  upon  an  elevation  rising 
high  above  the  Mississippi  River,  of  which 
it  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  far  into 
the  State  of  Illinois  beyond.    The  streets  are 
well  graded  and  finely  shaded.     The  town 
was  first  incorporated  in  1845  ^md  incorpor- 
ated as  a  city  in  1849.    It  has  four  fine  public 
school  buildings,  two  for  white  and  two  for 
colored  pupils,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  Methodist    Episcopal,    Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Episcopal, 
Catholic  and  Christian  Churches,  two  opera- 
houses,  a  Masonic  hall  and  several  fraternal 
organizations.     Its    business     interests    are 
varied.     For  its  size  it  is  one  of  the  most 
imp^ortant  manufacturing  cities  of  Missouri. 
It  has  two  banks,  a  vinegar  factory,   two 
foundries    and    machine    shops,    two    brick 
yards,  buggy  and  wagon  factory,  box  fac- 
tory,  large   lime   kilns,  planing  and  wood- 
working mills,  flourmills,  woolen  mills,  stone 
works,  large  tobacco  factories,  two  hotels, 
four  newspapers,  the  "Herald,*'  the  "News," 
the  "Times"  and  the  "Press,"  the  latter  pub- 
lished daily,  and  about   125  other  business 
places,  including  well  stocked  stores,  lumber 
yards,  shops,  etc.     Near  the  city  is  one   of 
the  largest  nurseries  in  the  Western  States. 
The  city  has  both  gas  and  electric  lighting 
plants,  and  a  fine  waterworks  system,  which 
is  supplied  from  an  immense  artesian  well. 
A  uniformed  police  department    and  an  ex- 
cellent fire  department  are  maintained.    The 
population  in  1900  was  5,131. 
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Louisiana.— When  Robert  Cavelier  de 
LaSalle  completed  the  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  1682  and  planted  the  fleur  de  lis  at 
the  mouth  of  that  great  river,  he  took  nom- 
inal possession  of  all  the  country  drained  by 
the  river  and  its  tributaries  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  France.    To  this  vast  region  he  gave 
the  name  of  "Louisiana,"  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV,  who  then  occupied  the  French  throne. 
The  territory  thus  claimed  and  so  named  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Spanish  possessions— or,  according 
to  some  authorities,  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Spanish  possessions ;  on  the  north  by 
Canada  and  the  Great  Lakes ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Florida.     The 
boundary  line   between   Louisiana  and   the 
Spanish  possessions  of  the  West  was  the  Rio 
Grande,  according  to  French  claims,  and  the 
River  Sabine,  according  to  Spanish  conces- 
sions.   LaSalle's   project   was   no   ordinary 
scheme  of  adventure  undertaken  for  mere 
personal  gain  or  aggrandizement.    His  plan 
was  as  vast  as  the  territory  to  which  he  laid 
claim  in  the  name  of  the  French  crown.  The 
empire  of  France  in  America  was  to  be  ex- 
tended from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  the  advance  of  Spain  eastward  and 
northward  from  Mexico  was  to  be  forever 
checked.    English   possessions   were  ,to   be 
confined  to  the  country  east  of  the   Allc- 
ghanies,  and  French  dominion  over  the  heart 
of  the  continent  was. to  be  firmly  established. 
This  was  the  magnificent  project  which  he 
laid  before   the   court   upon   his    return   to 
France,  and  it  was  to  forward  his  designs  that 
a  French  fleet  was  placed  at  his  disposal  in 
1684.    This  fleet  was  wrecked  upon  the  coast 
of  Texas,  LaSalle  was  later  assassinated  by 
mutinous  members  of  his  party,  and  the  ex- 
pedition failed  entirely  of  its  purpose.     En- 
gaged in  wars  and  political   intrigues,  the 
French  government  did  nothing  thereafter 
toward  the  advancement  of  LaSalle's  project 
until  1699,  in  which  year  Pierre  Le  Moyne 
d'Iberville  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  a  fleet  of  two  frigates  and  two 
smaller    vessels,    bearing    a    company    of 
marines  and  200  colonists,  and  planted  the 
first  colony  in  Louisiana,  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  eighty  miles  northwest 
of  the  site  of  New  Orleans.    This  was  the 
l>cginning  of  French  settlement  and  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  for  sixty- 


five  years  thereafter  the  French  were  nom- 
inally in  possession  of  the  Province  of 
Louisiana.  Under  a  vacillating  and  erratic 
colonial  policy  French  colonization  in  this 
region  progressed  slowly,  and  in  1710  there 
were  but  five  settlements  in  Louisiana,  with 
a  population  of  less  than  400  persons.  Gov- 
ernment schemes  having  failed,  colonization 
through  individual  enterprise  was  next  at- 
tempted, and  Anthony  Crozat  and  John  Law 
were  granted  the  concessions  which  made 
them,  in  the  order  named,  practically  rulers 
and  owners  of  Louisiana  from  1712  to  1732. 
Under  this  regime,  settlements  more  or  less 
flourishing  were  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Red 
River,  Rio  Grande  and  Rio  Bravo,  and  at 
Natchez,  Nashville  and  Baton  Rouge.  Some 
progress  was  made  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  Illinois  country  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri  were  opened. 
Slavery  wa«  also  introduced  into  the  prov- 
ince, negroes  being  brought  hither  from 
Santo  Domingo  and  other  West  India 
islands.  In  1720  Law  transplanted  1,500  Ger- 
man immigrants  from  Alsace  to  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Arkansas,  and  the  same  year 
nearly  600  immigrants  arrived,  who  came 
from  France,  among  them  being  a  consider- 
able number  of  women,  said  to  have  been 
gathered  mainly  from  houses  of  correction, 
who  were  thought  to  be  good  enough  to  be- 
come wives  of  the  colonists.  In  1728  another 
company  of  young  girls  was  brought  over 
from  France,  who  had  not  been  taken,  like 
their  predecessors,  from  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  who  became  known  as  the  "casket 
girls,"  from  the  fact  that  Law's  company 
presented  to  each  of  them  before  leaving 
France  a  casket  containing  articles  of  dress. 
In  later  years  it  became  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  colony  to  trace  one's  origin 
to  the  "casket  girls,"  rather  than  to  the  "cor- 
rection girls."  When  Law's  "Company  of 
the  West"  surrendered  its  charter  in  1732  the 
population  of  Louisiana  had  increased  to 
more  than  7,000,  and  agriculture  had  become 
the  established  pursuit  of  the  people,  large 
crops  being  produced  in  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  regions.  The  trade  in  furs  and  pel- 
tries had  also  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  along  various  lines  commercial, 
as  well  as  agricultural,  development  had  be- 
gun. From  this  time  to  the  close  of  French 
domination  there  was  a  gradual  but  steady 
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progress  of  civilization  in  Louisiana.  The 
"Seven  Years'  War,"  which  embroiled 
Europe,  grew  out  of  controversies  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  relative  to  their 
colonial  possessions  in  America,  and  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  entered  into  by  France, 
Spain,  England  and  Portugal,  at  the  close  of 
that  prolonged  struggle,  France  gave  up  all 
her  possessions  in  America,  those  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  excepting  New  Orleans,  to  Eng- 
land, and  those  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
New  Oi^eans  to  Spain.  The  treaty  of  Paris 
was  signed  in  1763,  but  it  was  not  until  1766 
that  the  Spanish  attempted  to  take  actual 
possession  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  in 
America^  and  not  until  1769  was  the  Spanish 
authority  fully  established.  The  French  col- 
onists on  the  lower  Mississippi  did  not 
acquiesce  readily  in  the  action  which  made 
them  the  subjects  of  Spain,  and  the  short- 
lived republic  of  New  Orleans  intervened 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  colonial 
governments  of  this  region.  O'Reilly,  an 
Irish-born  general  in  the  Spanish  service, 
established  Spain's  authority  in  1769,  and 
Louisiana  continued  to  be  a  colonial  posses- 
sion of  Spain  until  its  retrocession  to  France 
and  purchase  by  the  United  States  in  1803. 
Under  Spanish  domination  the  region  called 
Louisiana  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the.  north  by  Canada, 
on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Texas,  and  on  the  south  by  Texas  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  this  region  which 
passed  to  the  United  States  by  purchase,  and  . 
it  embraced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  States 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Montana,  and  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Terri- 
tories. March  26,  1804,  soon  after  the 
formal  transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  Congress  passed  an  act  dividing  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  into  two  parts,  the 
thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude — ^the  present 
northern  boundary  of  Louisiana — being  des- 
ignated as  the  line  between  the  two  divisions. 
Under  this  enactment,  the  southern  division 
was  given  a  territorial  form  of  government 
and  named  Orleans,  while  the  northern  por- 
tion was  formed  into  a  district,  attached  to 
the  Territory  of  Indiana,  and  called  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana."  By  act  of  Congress  of 
March,  1805,  the  District  of  Louisiana  was 
segregated  from  Indiana,  erected  into  a  Ter- 


ritory, and  desigfnated  the  "Territory  of 
Louisiana."  For  seven  years  thereafter  the 
name  "Louisiana"  clung  to  the  Territory,  of 
which  the  present  State  of  Missouri. formed 
a  part,  and  then  it  was  given  back  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  original  province, 
which  was  erected  into  a  State  and  formally 
admitted  into  the  Union  April  8,  1812. 
When  the  Territory  of  Orleans  became  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  what  had  been  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  and  out  of  this  Territory  was  carved 
the  present  State,  bearing  the  same  name,  in 
1820. 

The  first  seat  of  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  was  at  Biloxi,  that  place 
having  been  the  earliest  headquarters  of 
d'Iberville,  commandant  of  the  French  col- 
ony. In  1702  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  to  Mobile,  and  in  1718  New  Orleans 
was  founded,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  1723.  After  that  the  entire  prov- 
ince was  governed  from  New  Orleans,  but 
in  process  of  time  Lieutenant  Governors 
were  appointed  to  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  and  administer  the  government  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province,  which 
became  known  as  "Upper  Louisiana,"  the 
southern  portion  being  designated  as  "Lower 
Louisiana."  The  earliest  seat  of  government 
in  Upper  Louisiana  was  at  Kaskaskia,  and 
from  1766  until  the  cession  to  the  United 
States  it  was  at  St.  Louis.  The  dividing  line 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana  appears 
to  have  been  approximately  the  same  as  the 
present  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  (See  also  "French  Domination," 
"Spanish  Domination,"  "Governors,  French 
and  Spanish,"  and  "Treaty  of  Paris.") 

Louisiana,  Cessions  of. — ^Thrice  was 
the  Province  of  Louisiana  ceded  by  one  gov- 
ernment to  another,  and  in  neither  instance 
were  the  colonists  of  that  region  consulted  or 
considered  in  the  transfer  of  their  country 
and  their  allegiance.  France  conveyed  it  to 
Spain,  Spain  reconveyed  it  to  France,  and 
France  then  sold  it  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  each  instance  the  conveyance  of  the 
country  and  its  people  was  such  as  might 
have  been  made  "of  a  desert  island  and  its 
goats."  France  ceded  it  to  Spain  as  a  result 
of  the  fortunes  of  war  in  1763.  The  irre- 
sistible genius  of  Napoleon  wrung  from 
Spain  its  retrocession  in  the  treaty  of  Ilde- 
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fonso,  ratified  at  Madrid  in  1801,  but  kept 
secret  until  1803.  Napoleon  had  hoped  to 
occupy  Louisiana  with  an  army  of  25,000 
men,  and  to  send  there  a  fleet  to  guard  the 
coast,  but  "England  discovered  his  desig^n 
and  thwarted  it."  Embarrassed  by  wars  and 
political  complications  at  home,  he  was  in 
no  condition  to  undertake  an  American  enter- 
prise, and  his  need  of  money  at  the  time  was 
great.  He  was  preparing  to  resume  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and,  to  raise  needed  rev- 
enues, opened  negotiations,  proposing  to  sell 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  England 
was  willing  that  the  United  States  should 
acquire  the  territory,  and,  although  Spain 
was  hostile  to  the  idea.  Napoleon  found 
means  to  compel  acquiescence  in  the  arrange- 
ment on  the  part  of  that  government.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  had  been  for  some  time  look- 
ing longingly  toward  the  southwest,  and  as 
early  as  the  spring  of  1802  had  written  a  let- 
ter to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  United  States 
Minister  at  the  French  court,  urging  him  to 
take  steps  for  the  acquisition  of  a  portion  of 
Louisiana — or,  at  least,  to  obtain  free  access 
to  the  ocean  through  the  Mississippi — using 
in  his  letter  this  language :  "There  is  on  the 
globe  one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which 
is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of 
three-eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to 
market,  and  from  its  fertility  it  will,  before 
long,  yield  more  than  half  of  our  whole  pro- 
duce and  contain  more  than  half  of  our  in- 
habitants." When  Livingston,  in  pursuance 
of  instructions  from  his  government,  pro- 
posed to  purchase  a  town  in  Louisiana, 
Napoleon  surprised  him  by  proposing  to  sell 
the  whole  province.  On  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  conditions  favored  the  rapid  progress 
of  further  negotiations.  James  Monroe  was 
sent  out  with  fuller  powers  to  represent  the 
United  States  in  this  transaction,  sailing  from 
New  York  March  8,  1803.  He  arrived  in 
Paris  April  12th  following,  and  the  next  day 
a  series  of  conferences  began  between  Liv- 
ing^ston  and  Monroe,  representing  the  United 
States  government,  and  M.  Marbois,  repre- 
senting Napoleon.  The  negotiations  were 
concluded,  and  the  treaty  of  cession  signed 
April  30,  1803.  It  was  ratified  by  Napoleon 
in  May,  and  by  the  United  States  Senate  in 
October  of  1803,  and  the  Province  of  Louis- 
iana was  formally  transferred  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  France  to  the  representatives  of 


the  United  States  at  New  Orleans,  Decembef 
20,  1803.  The  ceremonial  transfer  of  Upper 
Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France,  and  from 
France  to  the  United  States,  took  place  m 
St.  Louis,  March  9,  1804.  The  price  paid  for 
Louisiana  by  the  United  States  was  80,000,- 
000  francs,  of  which  twenty  millions  was 
withheld  to  pay  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  the  French  govern- 
ment. 

lioulsiana,  Colonial  Capital  of. — 

The  capital  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  was 
first  established  at  Biloxi,  where  dTberville 
planted  his  earliest  settlement,  in  'what  is 
now  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  1699.  I^ 
1702  the  capital,  or  seat  of  the  colony,  was 
transferred  from  Biloxi  to  Mobile,  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1723,  when  New  Orleans 
was  made  the  capital.  From  that  date  until 
the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States,  New  Orleans  was  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  Province  and  the  Governor 
General's  place  of  residence.  St.  Louis  was 
the  seat  of  government  for  Upper  Louisiana 
after  1770,  at  which  time  Captain  Pedro  Pier- 
nas  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Louisiana,  Formal  Transfer  of. — 

When  the  treaty  under  which  Spain  retro- 
ceded  Louisiana  to  France  was  made  public, 
in  1803,  Manuel  de  Salcedo  was  Governor  of 
the  Province,  with  his  official  residence  at 
New  Orleans,  and  Charles  Dehault  Delassus 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louis- 
iana, with  his  official  residence  at  St.  Louis. 
The  French  government  designated  Clement 
de  Laussat,  who  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in 
the  spring  of  1803,  to  act  as  colonial  prefect, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  following  Gov- 
ernor Salcedo  transferred  the  province  to 
him  as  the  representative  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. December  30th  of  that  year*Sal-» 
cedo  forwarded  a  letter  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Delassus,  at  St.  Louis,  apprising 
him  of  the  fact  that  he  had  formally  sur- 
rendered his  authority  and  the  Province  of 
Louisiana  to  Laussat,  as  the  representative 
of  the  French  government,  and  directing  him 
to  deliver  to  the  agent  or  officer  designated 
by  Laussat  the  posts  under  his  command  in 
Upper  Louisiana.  In  the  meantime  Laussat, 
acting  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions  from 
the  French  government,  ha^,  on  December 
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20th,  surrendered  the  province  and  the  posts 
under  his  immediate  command  to  General 
James  Wilkinson  and  Governor  William  C. 
C.  Qaiborne,  commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Jefferson  to  receive  the  purchased 
territory  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Laussat,  in  a  letter  bearing  date  of  January 
12,  1804,  notified  Delassus  that  he  had 
authorized  Captain  Amos  Stoddard,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  to  take  formal  posses- 
sion of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the  French 
republic.  On  the  i8th  of  February  following 
Captain  Stoddard  forwarded  to  Delassus 
from  Kaskaskia  dispatches  from  the  Spanish 
and  French  commissioners  relating  to  the 
transfer,  and  in  a  courteous  communication 
notified  the  Spanish  Lieutenant  Governor 
that  in  a  few  days  he  would  send  the  troops 
under  his  command  to  St.  Louis  by  boat,  and 
would  proceed  before  them  by  land,  "to 
make  necessary  arrangements  before  their 
arrival."  Delassus  replied  to  this  letter,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  tendering  to  Stoddard  "the  most 
gracious  reception  which  will  be  possible  to 
bestow  upon  you  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
my  sovereign."  Captain  Stoddard  arrived  in 
St.  Louis  in  due  time,  and  on  February  25th 
addressed  a  letter  to  Governor  Delassus, 
making  a  formal  demand  on  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  republic,  for  possession  of  the 
territory  under  his  command.  Delassus  re- 
plied on  the  same  date  that  Stoddard's  de- 
Ujand  complied  with  instructions  which  he 
had  received  from  the  king  of  Spain,  that  it 
was  also  in  accord  with  the  requisition  of 
the  French  colonial  prefect,  Laussat,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  give  possession.  On  the 
day  preceding  this  he  had  issued  an  order  to 
the  Spanish  troops  under  his  command, 
directing  the  observance  of  certain  cere- 
monies, and  when  Stoddard's  troops  arrived 
they  were  quartered  at  Cahokia  to  await  the 
date  of  formal  transfer.  In  pursuance  of  in- 
structions from  Governor  Salcedo  and  Laus- 
sat, Delassus  and  Pierre  Chouteau  made  aix 
inventory  and  appraisement  of  "the  buildings 
and  houses  belonging  to  his  Catholic  Majes- 
ty," and  by  Salcedo's  order  also  Delassus 
made  preparations  to  turn  over  to  Stoddard 
the  archives  concerning  only  the  inhabitants 
of  Upper  Louisiana  and  their  property,  and 
to  forward  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war 
in  his  possession  to  New  Orleans.  These 
preliminary  arrangements  being  completed, 
on  the  9th  of  March  the  American  troops 


were  brought  over  from  Cahokia  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Worrall,  acting  as  adju- 
tant to  Captain  Stoddard,  and  accompanied 
also  by  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  they  marched  to  the 
government  house,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Walnut  Streets.     There  they  were  formally 
received  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Delassus  in 
the  presence  of  other  officials  and  prominent 
citizens  of  St.  Louis.    Addressing  the  assem- 
bled citizens,  Delassus  said:   "Inhabitants  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  by  the  king's  command  I 
am  about  to  deliver  up  this  post  and  its  de- 
pendencies.   The  flag  under  which  you  have 
been  protected  for  a  period  of  nearly  thirty- 
six  years  is  to  be  withdrawn.     From  this 
moment  you  are  released  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity  you  took  to  support  it.    The  fidelity 
and  courage  with  which  you  have  guarded 
and  defended  it  will  never  be  forgotten ;  and 
in  my  character  of  representative  I  entertain 
the  most  sincere  wishes  for  your  prosperity.'' 
Following  this  Delassus  addressed  Captain 
Stoddard  briefly,  placing  him  in  possession 
of  the  territory  which  had  "been  under  his 
authority.     At  the  conclusion  of  this  cere- 
mony the  Spanish  troops  at  the  fort  on  the 
hill  began  the  firing  of  a  national  salute, 
which  was  continued  at  intervals  until  com- 
pleted.    The  official  document  testifying  to 
the  transfer  was  then  duly  signed   by  the 
representatives  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments,  and  witnessed  by  Meriwether 
Lewis,  Antoine  Soulard  and  Charles  Gratiot. 
This  document  was  made  out  in  triplicate, 
one   copy   being   designed   for   the    French 
government,  another  for  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, and  the  third  for  the  United  States 
government.    Upon   the   conclusion   of   the 
ceremony    at    the    government    house,    the 
American  troops  marched  up  to  the  fort  on 
the  hill,  where  they  were  received  in  due  form 
by  the  Spanish  troops.    The  Americans  then 
entered  the  fort,  while  the  Spanish  soldiers 
marched  out  and  sought  temporary  quarters 
pending  their  transportation  to  New  Orleans. 
Captain  Stoddard  had  received  Upper  Louis- 
iana as  the  representative  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment,  and   when   the    Spanish    flag    was 
pulled  down  the  French  flag  was  run  up  over 
the  fort.    He  had  been  authorized,  however, 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  the  colonial  prefect,  Laussat,  to  accept  and 
retain  possession  of  this  territory  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  French  flag 
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enly  floated  over  the  fort  until  March  lo, 
1804,  when  the  "stars  and  stripes"  took  its 
place,  and  the  formal  act  of  taking  possession 
of  Upper  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  government  was  completed. 

Louisiana  Purchase. — A  name  by 
which  the  territory  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  Napoleon  in  1803  has  since  been 
popularly  known.  Under  the  headings  "Lou- 
isiana" and  "Louisiana,  Cessions  of,"  full 
information  will  be  found  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  this  territory  and  the  price  paid 
for  it. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Centennial 
Celebration.— The  movement  to  commem- 
orate in  some  fitting  manner  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
had  for  its  beginning  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis,  to  provide 
for  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  a  perma- 
nent home  and  safe  repository  for  its  col- 
lections, at  the  same  time  perpetuating  some 
of  the  landmarks,  early  history  and  scenes  ot 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  having  been  the  central  point  ot 
what  was  the  Louisiana  Territory,  the  seat  ot 
government  under  French  and  Spanish  domi- 
nation of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  also  the  place 
where  the  final  acts  transferring  forever  this 
vast  territory  to  the  United  States,  were  con- 
summated, the  centennial  anniversary  of  this 
purchase  and  transfer  would,  it  was  thought, 
appeal  to  the  local  pride  of  St.  Louisans,  who 
would  respond  to  a  commemoration  purely 
local  in  character.  It  was  determined  to  se- 
cure the  block  of  land  bounded  by  Walnut, 
Market,  Main  Streets  and  the  river,  the  site 
of  the  landing  of  the  founder  of  St.  Louis — 
Pierre  Laclede  Lig^est — and  of  the  first 
structure  erected.  Mr.  Chouteau  had  plans 
and  drawings  made,  proposing  to  dedicate 
this  block  of  ground  as  a  public  park,  em- 
bellishing the  site  by  reproductions  of  La- 
clede's residence,  for  the  Historical  Society's 
use,  the  colonial  government  building,  the 
old  Spanish  fort,  and  the  first  church,  to- 
gether with  statues  of  Jefferson  and  Laclede. 
This  plan  met  with  approval  by  those  who 
were  apprised  of  the  movement,  and  consid- 
erable interest  was  aroused.  Upon  sugges- 
tions from  prominent  citizens  the  idea  was  en- 
brged,  other  plans  made,  ways  and  means 
considered  for  the  purchase  or  condemnation 


of  the  land  on  the  river  front  from  Elm  to 
Chestnut  and  between  Walnut  and  Market 
Streets  to  Fourth  Street,  the  whole  to  be 
dedicated  as  a  Historical  Park,  embellished 
by  the  erection  of  buildings  and  statuary  of 
historic  interest. 

This  idea  of  doing  something  which  would 
tend  to  improve  the  general  appearance  of 
this  almost  abandoned  business  district  m^t 
with  such  favor  by  all  to  whom  the  subject 
was  mentioned  that  it  was  determined  to  still 
further  enlarge  the  plan  and  make  the  com- 
memoration worthy  of  its  name.  The  entire 
river  front  was  to  be  condemned  to  the  use  of 
the  public,  a  sea  wall  along  the  water's  edge, 
and  viaducts  spanning  the  space  allotted  to 
railroads  were  to  be  built,  the  various  blocks 
of  ground,  as  many  as  there  were  States  in 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  to  be  dedicated  to 
these  States,  provided  they  suitably  improved 
the  same— one  block  being  reserved  for  the 
Federal  government — the  whole  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  exposition  of  the  greatness  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
matter  had  now  reached  the  stage  that  public 
notice  by  the  press  and  otherwise  was  taken 
thereof.  The  Historical  Society  was  asked 
to  take  some  action,  thereby  putting  the  pro- 
ject on  a  firm  footing. 

About  this  time  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Congress  by  the  Honorable  Richard  Bar- 
tholdt,  of  Missouri,  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation and  pre-empting,  as  it  were,  the  site 
for  the  commemoration  of  St.  Louis.  The 
Historical  Society,  under  a  resolution  "to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  a  centennial  me- 
morial at  St.  Louis  in  honor  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,"  appointed  Messrs.  Pierre  Chou- 
teau, Charles  F.  Bates,  Goodman  King,  Isaac 
W.  Morton,  Joseph  B.  C.  Lucas,  and  William 
J.  Seever,  secretary,  a  committee  to  confer 
with  other  organizations  relative  to  the  mat- 
ter. The  Business  Men's  League  were  re- 
quested to  name  a  committee,  and  appointed 
Frank  Gaiennie,  Clark  H.  Sampson,  George 
W.  Brown,  Cyrus  P.  Walbridge  and  Lewis 
D.  Dozier.  A  conference  of  these  two  com- 
mittees resulted  in  a  call  to  all  chartered  or- 
ganizations to  meet  and  consider  the  project. 
On  July  2,  1898,  some  twenty  representatives 
of  various  interests  met  at  the  Historical  So- 
ciety's quarters.  An  organization,  with  Pro- 
fessor Marshall  S.  Snow,  president;  Pierre 
Chouteau,  vice-president,  and  William  J. 
Seever,  secretary,  was  effected. 
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A  committee  with  Frank  Gaiennie,  James 
A.  Waterworth,  and  William  J.  Seever  was 
named  to  invite  general  co-operation  and  rep- 
resentation  of  individuals  and  organized 
bodies.  There  was  also  appointed  at  this 
meeting  a  committee  on  resolutions,  consist- 
ing of  William  Hyde,  Edward  C.  Kehr  and 
Theophile  Papin,  Sr.,  and,  without  being  com- 
mitted to  any  definite  plan  of  celebration,  the 
movement  was  launched. 

On  June  i8,  1898,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
prominent  citizens  was  issued  by  the  organi- 
zation, which  resulted  in  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  the  Historical  Society's  rooms,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions,  the  work  of 
the  committee,  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  wonderful  progress  of 
the  region  embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase of  1803  marks  an  era  of  civilization  de- 
serving grateful  commemoration,  by  the 
States  and  people;  that  the  one  hundredth 
^rannivcrsary  of  this  noble  achievement  is  a 
suitable  occasion,  and  that  St.  Louis,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Western  American  Empire, 
is  the  appropriate  place  for  such  historical 
celebration. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  fifty  citi- 
zens be  appointed  to  effect  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  carry  out  a  plan  for  the  celebra- 
tion at  St.  Louis  of  this  centennial  anniver- 
sary." 

An  appointing  committee  was  named  at 
this  meeting  to  select  the  "committee  of 
fifty."  This  work  was  both  arduous  and 
delicate.  To  make  the  committee  a  repre- 
sentative one,  after  much  labor  and  consider- 
ation, these  fifty  names  were  selected:  Hon* 
orable  E.  B.  Adams,  Robert  S.  Brookings, 
George  W.  Brown,  Adolphus  Busch,  Pierre 
Chouteau,  Seth  W.  Cobb,  George  O.  Car- 
penter, Murray  Carleton,  H.  I.  Drummond, 
William  Duncan,  Edward  Devoy,  Jame§  J. 
Early,  W.  S.  Eames,  Benjamin  Eiseman, 
David  R.  Francis',  Jacob  Furth,  Frank  Gaien- 
nie,  August  Gehner,  William  Hyde,  Henry 

C.  Haarstick,  Daniel  S.  Holmes,  Henry 
Hitchcock,  Anthony  Ittner,  Halsey  C.  Ives, 
L.  D.  Kingsland,  E.  C.  Kehr,  S.  M.  Kennard, 
George  E.  Leighton,  F.  W.  Lehman,  George 

D.  Markham,  Isaac  W.  Morton,  Charles 
Nagel,  F.  G.  Niedringhaus,  Peter  Pitzman, 
Charles  Parsons,  William  J.  Seever,  secre- 
tary ;  H.  W.  Steinbiss,  •  Christopher  Sharp, 
A.  L.  Shapleigh,  E.  O.  Stanard,  William  H. 
Thomson,  John  H.  Terry,  John  W.  Turner, 


Dr.  William  Taussig,  Professor  S.  Water- 
house,  J.  A.  Waterworth,  Festus  J.  Wade, 
C.  P.  Walbridge,  C.  G.  Warner,  M.  C.  Wet- 
more,  John  C.  Wilkinson. 

A  meeting  of  this  committee  was  called  for 
July  23,  1898.  The  responses  were  gratify- 
ing, and  the  earnestness  with  which  the  "com- 
mittee of  fifty"  went  to  work  gave  to  the  un- 
dertaking an  assurance  of  success.  Pierre 
Chouteau  was  elected  chairman,  and  William 
J.  Seever,  secretary.  This  committee  held 
weekly  meetings,  and  many  suggestions  and 
plans  were  submitted,  all  of  which  embodied 
more  or  less  permanent  features  of  benefit  to 
the  city,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  universal 
sense  of  these  meetings  that  something  on  a 
permanent  order  should  be  undertaken. 

The  Historical  Park  idea  was  placed  before 
this  committee  and  duly  and  favorably  con- 
sidered, the  projector  stating  that  he  would 
cheerfully  lend  his  energies  to  any  scheme 
adopted ;  that  in  no  way  was  he  or  the  His- 
torical Society  committed  to  a  prearranged 
plan,  but  it  was  hoped  that  some  permanent 
building  would  result  for  the  society's  sole 
use.     The  "committee  of  fifty"  determined, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  just  consideration 
to  all  plans  proposed  and  to  facilitate  the 
selection  of  some  fitting  mode  of  celebration, 
to  appoint  Pierre  Chouteau,  Frederick  W. 
Lehman,  David  R.  Francis,  William  Hyde, 
H.  W.  Steinbiss,  W.  S.  Eames,  Julius  Pitz- 
man, John  H.  Terry,  Sylvester  Waterhouse, 
William  J.  Seever,  secretary,  a  committee  on 
design,  form  of  celebration    and  permanent 
organization.    These  gentlemen  were  author- 
ized to  give  the  matter  of  this  celebration  all 
publicity  possible,  to  solicit  suggestions  from 
everybody  and    from  everywhere,  and   after 
due  deliberation  to  report  what  was  best  to 
be     done,     and     to     outline     in     their     re- 
port    the     character     of     the     celebration. 
The      committee      on      design      at      once 
issued   an   appeal   to   the   public   press,    re- 
questing them  to  open  their  columns  to  the 
fullest  discussion  of  the  subject  and  request- 
ing suggestions,  with  the  view  of  adopting 
the    best    method   of   making   the    occasion 
worthy  of  the  historic  event  and  of  the  pros- 
perous millions  that  inhabit  that  region  of  our 
country.     Many    hundreds    of    suggestions 
were  received,  the  greater  number  of  which, 
however,  were   favorable   to   an   exposition. 
Weekly  sittings  were  held,  at  which  the  press, 
the   State   representatives   in   Congress,  and 
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the  business  interests  of  the  city  were  heard, 
and  it  was  finally  concluded,  in  fact,  forced 
upon  the  committee  on  design,  that  an  inter- 
national exposition,  a  world's  fair,  was  the 
only  fitting  celebration  worthy  of  the  event. 
This  conclusion  was  reached  November  26, 
1898.  A  report  was  prepared  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  "commit- 
tee of  fifty."  On  November  28th,  two  days 
afterward,  the  fifty  met.  The  following  re- 
port was  received  and  the  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

"Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report: 
That  they  have  had  a  meeting  every  week 
smce  they  were  appointed,  and  at  such  meet- 
ings have  had  conferences  with  persons  rep- 
resenting the  different  interests  of  the  city, 
and  have  in  other  ways,  and  especially 
through  the  medium  of  the  press,  sought  to 
gain  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible  o! 
the  desires  of  our  people  concerning  the  pro- 
posed commemoration  of  the  centennial  an- 
niversary of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 

"There  is  a  general  accord  of  opinion  that 
the  occasion  should  not  be  permitted  to  pass 
without  some  mark  of  recognition  befitting 
its  great  historic  interest  and  importance. 

"The  Declaration  of  Irrdependence,  which 
determined  the  character  of  our  institutions, 
must  always  remain  the  great  political  event 
of  our  history,  but  next  to  that  stands  the 
acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  territory ;  for  by 
that  the  empire  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
termined, find  the  great  temperate  belt  of 
North  America  w^s  dedicated  to  institutions 
of  freedom. 

"The  city  of  St.  Louis  can  not  afford  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  centennial  anniversary  of  so 
great  an  event — the  greatest  with  which  its 
history  is  intimately  associated. 

"Various  modes  of  commemoration  have 
been  proposed,  among  them  a  statue  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  or  a  great  historical  mu- 
seum to  bear  his  name,  as  a  permanent  me- 
morial of  the  great  statesman  who  rendered 
such  signal  service  alike  in  making  this  coun- 
try free  and  in  making  it  great ;  but  it  is  ob- 
jected, and  your  committee  believes  properly, 
that  if  nothing  more  is  done  the  celebration 
will  be  essentially  local  in  its  character,  while 
nothing  less  than  a  general  celebration,  in 
which  all  the  States  that  have  been  created 
from  the  Louisiana  territory  should  take  ac- 
tive part,  will  be  adequate. 

"In  such  a  general  celebration  the  general 


government  could  be  relied  upon  for  partici- 
pation and  aid,  and  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
cially France,  should  be  invited  to  take  part. 

"For  the  purpose  of  a  general  commemora- 
tion, your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  only 
some  form  of  exposition  will  serve,  at  which 
the  development  and  progress  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  in  the  territory  during  the  last 
hundred  years  shall  be  appropriately  dis» 
played. 

"Many  objections  have  been  made  to  an 
exposition,  but  no  substitute,  regarded  as 
sufficient  even  by  the  objectors,  has  been  yet 
proposed. 

"Your  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the 
objections  to  an  exposition  are  not  well 
founded.  The  experience  of  the  cities  which 
have  undertaken  expositions  since  the  year  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  especially  that  of 
Omaha,  proves  that  the  undertaking  is  a 
perfectly  feasible  one,  and  also  that  the  inter* 
est  in  them  has  not  been  exhausted.  In- 
deed, so  long  as  the  world  shall  last  the  story 
of  its  progress  will  always  be  an  interesting 
one. 

"We  have  to  deal  with  a  territory  that  a 
hundred  years  ago  was,  throughout  almost 
its  entire  extent,  a  wilderness  and  a  desert. 
The  white  settlements  within  its  borders  were 
not  of  'Our  nationality.  The  people  spoke 
not  our  language,  nor  did  they  profess  our 
laws.  In  no  spirit  of  boasting  may  we  say 
that  now  no  portion  of  the  United  States  is 
more  thoroughly  American  than  the  Louis- 
iana territory.  In  public  spirit  and  in  private 
enterprise  it  stands  with  the  first.  The 
achievements  of  this  people  during  the  hun- 
dred years  that  have  passed  since  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  planted  here,  may  well  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  world,  and  an  exposition 
of  them  must  prove  to  be  an  object  lesson 
of  universal  interest. 

"We  believe,  too,  that  St.  Louis  is  the  place 
for  such  an  exposition,  and  that,  once  deter- 
mined upon,  our  people  would  make  it  worthy 
of  themselves  and  of  the  great  occasion. 

"But  the  exposition  should  be  in  no  sense 
a  local  one.  It  should  be  not  by  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  nor  even  by  the  State  of  Missouri, 
but  by  the  entire  Louisiana  territory.  That 
it  may  be  so,  nothing  should  be  forestalled. 
All  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  it  should 
have  a  voice  in  deStermining  where  it  shall 
be  held  and  what  shall  be  its  characteristics. 

"To  this  end  we  recommend  that  there  be 
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called  a  convention  of  representatives  from 
all  the  States  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  to 
meet  in  St.  Louis  at  an  early  day  to  deter- 
mine the  time,  place  and  manner  of  com* 
memorating  the  acquisition  of  this  territory 
by  the  United  States,  and  we  submit  herewith 
a  resolution  to  that  effect  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  committee  of  fifty. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"  Pierre  Chouteau,  Chairman. 

'•  WiLWAM  J.  SeevbR,  Secretary:' 

The  resolution  submitted  and  adopted  was 
as  follows : 

"Resolved,  There  should  be  held  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  not  later  than  the 
loth  of  January,  A.  D.  1899,  ^or  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
fittingly  commemorating  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Louisiana  territory;  such  con* 
vention  to  be  made  up  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  on  the  basis  of  one  from  each 
congressional  district,  and  two  at  large. 

"Resolved,  That  Honorable  L.V.  Stephens, 
Governor  of  Missouri,  be  requested  to  make 
the  appointment  of  delegates  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  invite  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  our 
sister  States  in  this  movement." 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  these  reso- 
lutions, David  R.  Francis,  F.W.  Lehman,  and 
Pierre  Chouteau  were  selected  a^  a  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  to  have  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  convention  and  en- 
tertainment of  the  delegates.  No  time  was 
to  be  lost.  The  Legislatures  of  the  interested 
States  would  all  be  in  session  during  that 
year,  Congress  as  well,  and  co-operation 
from  these  bodies  was  all-important.  Gov- 
ernor Stephens,  of  Missouri,  was  apprised  of 
the  action  of  these  meetings,  and  he  at  once 
issued  the  call  for  the  convention.  Responses 
were  prompt,  proving  the  interest  which  the 
plan  evoked.  Much  earnest  work  was  done 
by  this  arrangements  committee  and  those 
whom  they  called  to  their  assistance,  which 
resulted  in  the  assembling  at  St.  Louis  on 
January  10,  1899,  of  ninety-four  out  of  a  pos* 
sible  one  hundred  and  fifteen  representatives 
from  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  within 
the  original  purchase. 


The  work  of  the  convention  resulted  in  an 
expression  of  sentiment  as  follows : 

First — "That  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase  should  be  commemorated  by  an 
international  exposition  in  the  years  1903-4. 

Second — "That  such  exposition  should  be 
held  at  some  suitable  and  most  accessible 
place  within  the  purchase. 

Third — "That  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, the  States  and  Territories,  and  all  for- 
eign nations  and  countries,  should  be  invited 
to  participate  in  such  exposition." 

Upon  vote  for  choice  of  locations,  St.  Louis 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  each  delegation, 
and  the  time  of  holding  the  exposition  set  for 
the  years  1903-4.  This  convention  further 
decided  that  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  on  a  scale  worthy  of  its  im- 
portance, an  appropriation  of  five  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  National  government  be  re- 
quested, upon  a  subscription  of  a  like  sum 
from  St.  Louisans  and  others,  and  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
jointly  appropriate  five  millions, an  aggregate 
of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  sum  could 
be  largely  augmented  from  other  sources. 
The  holding  of  this  convention  and  matters 
pertaining  thereto  was  planned  and  carried 
through  without  the  asking  of  subscriptions 
to  defray  its  expenses,  or  without  cost  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  in  sending  their 
delegates  to  St.  Louis.  These  delegates 
were  brought  from  and  returned  to  their 
homes  and  entertained  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  single  dollar  on  their  part.  The 
movement  thus  set  on  foot  was  indorsed  by 
the  people  of  St.  Louis,  who  subscribed  $5,- 
000,000,  in  aid  of  the  enterprise.  The  city 
also  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $5,ox>,ooo, 
and  Congress  appropriated  $5,000,000  more, 
making  the  total  fund  available  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  exposition  $15,000,000.  At 
thi$  date  (1901)  all  necessary  preparations  are 
being  made  for  one  of  the  greatest  exposi- 
tions in  the  world's  history. 

William  J.  Seevkr. 

Louisiana,  Spanish  Expedition 
Against*  — "The  Americans  claimed  that 
the  boundary  between  Louisiana  and  Mexico 
was  the  Rio  Grande,  while  the  Spaniards  lim- 
ited the  territory  acquired  from  France  to  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.  Both  sides  had  hitherto  regard- 
ed the  Sabine  as  a  sort  of  provisional  boun- 
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dary,  but  the  Spanish  commander  in  Texas 
crossed  that  river  with  a  body  of  irregular 
cavalry,  in  1805,  ^"^  occupied  the  settlement 
at  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the  Red  River,  a  few 
miles  above  Natchitoches,  the  westernmost 
American  military  station.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  repel  this  aggression,  and  orders 
were  sent  to  General  Wilkinson,  at  St.  Louis, 
then  commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
Army  and  Governor  of  the  District  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  reinforce,  from  posts  in  his  territory, 
the  five  hundred  regulars  in  the  Orleans  ter- 
ritory, and  himself  to  take  the  command,  to 
drive  back  the  Spaniards.  Wilkinson  went 
to  the  Sabine  and  made  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment that  stopped  the  invasion.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  Burr's  mysterious  enterprise 
was  undertaken." — (Harper's  "Cyclopedia  of 
United  States  History.") 

LouisTille  A  Nashville  Railroad.— 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of 
Kentucky,  March  5,  1850.  In  1853  contract 
was  made  for  building  the  entire  road,  but 
owing  to  financial  embarrassments  it  was  not 
until  October,  1856,  that  it  was  opened  to 
Lebanon  Junction,  thirty  miles  from  Louis- 
ville. The  final  connection  between  Louisville 
and  Nashville  was  made  in  October,  1859, 
and  the  Memphis  branch  was  put  in  ope- 
ration October  i,  i860.  The  man- 
agement subsequently  acquired  other 
roads,  and  in  1880  established  connec- 
tion with  St.  Louis  by  securing  the  St.  Louis 
&  Southeastern  Railroad,  extending  from  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  with 
a  branch  to  Shawneetown,  Illinois. 

Lontre  Creek,  Battle  of. — In  March, 
181 5,  Captain  James  Callaway,  with  Lieut  en* 
ants  David  Bailey  and  Joseph  Riggs,  and 
fourteen  men,  set  out  from  Fort  Clemson,  on 
Loutre  Island,  a  few  miles  below  the  present 
town  of  Hermann,  on  the  Missouri  River,  in 
pursuit  of  a  band  of  marauding  Indians. 
March  7,  the  Indian  camp,  guarded  only  by 
squaws,  was  found  on  Loutre  Creek,  near  the 
present  town  of  Danville.  The  horses  were 
recovered,  and  the  Rangers  returned  by  the 
same  route.  Lieutenant  Riggs  protested 
that  a  different  course  should  be  taken,  and 
was  reproached  for  cowardice  by  Captain 
Callaway.  At  Prairie  Fork,  on  Loutre 
Creek,  they  were  fired  upon  from  ambush 


after  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  Parker  Hutchings,  Frank  McDermid  and 
James  McMuUin,  who  were  in  the  advance, 
leading  the  re-captured  animals,  were  killed. 
Captain  Callaway  spurred  forward,  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  shore,  when  his  horse  was 
killed,  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  a 
bullet  destroyed  his  watch.  He  took  to  the 
water,  and  while  swimming  was  killed  by  a 
bullet  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Lieutenant 
Riggs  and  his  men  fought  their  way  back  to 
Fort  Clemson,  several  being  wounded.  The 
following  day  they  returned  to  the  scene  of 
the  battle,  and  found  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
cut  to  pieces  and  hung  upon  the  bushes.  The 
remains  were  buried  on  the  spot  in  one 
grave.  The  body  of  Captain  Callaway  was 
found  several  days  afterward,  farther  down 
the  stream,  lodged  in  the  undergrowth.  The 
body  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  buried 
on  the  side  of  a  rugged  hill  overlooking 
Loutre  Creek.  Some  time  afterward,  the 
grave  was  walled  with  rough  stones  and 
covered  with  a  slab  bearing  the  words  "Cap* 
tain  James  Callaway,  March  7,  181 5."  This 
slab  was  provided  by  his  cousin,  Tarleton 
Doe,  of  St.  Charles  County.  In  this  affair 
an  Indian  Chief  named  Keokuk  was  wound- 
ed, and  died  shortly  afterward,  being  buried 
near  Wellsville,  in  Montgomery  County.  His 
remains,  which  were  exhumed  in  1826, 
showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  massive  propor- 
tions. He  wore  upon  his  breast  a  large  sil- 
ver medal.  His  jawbone  was  long  in  posses- 
sion  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Perry,  near  whose  residence 
was  the  grave.  Lieutenant  Riggs,  who  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Loutre  Creek  affair,  was 
afterward  the  first  judge  of  Lincoln  County, 
and  brigadier  general  of  militia. 

Lioutre  Island.— One  of  the  early  set- 
tlements in  Missouri,  west  of  St.  Charles,  in 
Montgomery  County,  opposite  Hermann.  It 
is  not  an  island  in  the  Missouri  River,  being 
part  of  the  main  land  inclosed  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  branches  of  Loutre 
River  or  creek.  It  was  settled  in  1807.  -Its 
exposed  position,  forty-five  miles  from  St. 
Charles,  invited  the  depredations  of  the  rov- 
ing bands  of  Indians  who  made  that  region 
the  scene  of  their  operations.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1810  one  of  these  bands,  of  the  Potta- 
wottomie  tribe,  made  an  irruption  into  the 
settlement  and  carried  off  a  number  of  horses. 
A  company  of  six  men,  Samuel  Cole,  William 
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T.  Cole,  Temple  Murdock,  Patton  and  Gooch, 
made  pursuit  and  overtook  the  Indians  on 
Bone  Lick,  a  branch  of  Salt  River,  in  what 
is  now  Ralls  County.  The  Indians  scattered 
and  escaped,  but  returned  at  night  and  sur* 
prised  and  attacked  the  whites  in  their  camp. 
Three  of  them,  Gooch,  Temple  and  Patton, 
were  killed  at  the  first  fire ;  Murdock  slipped 
under  the  bank  of  Spencer  Creek  and  escaped, 
and  Cole,  after  a  desperate  fight  with  two  of 
the  savages,  one  of  whom  he  killed  with  his 
own  knife  wrenched  from  his  hands,  after 
being  severely  wounded  with  it,  made  his 
escape,  also. 

Loutre  River. — ^A  small  stream  of 
thirty  miles  length,  which  rises  in  Callaway 
County  and  flows  through  Montgomery 
County  into  the  Missouri  at  Loutre  Island,  in 
Warren  County. 

Love,  Isaac  Newton,  physician,  ed- 
itor and  educator,  was  born  in  Barry,  Pike 
County,  Illinois,  September  13,  1853.  His 
education  was  completed  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  became  a  member  of  the 
household  of  his  near  relative,  Dr.  John  T. 
Hodgen,  under  whom  he  studied  medicine. 
After  his  graduation,  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
petitive examination, he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant physician  to  the  City  Hospital,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  two  years,  and  he  served 
one  year  as  city  physician.  Very  early  in  his 
career  he  began  giving  especial  attention  to 
the  diseases  of  children,  and,  while  his  prac- 
tice has  since  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
general  in  its  character,  he  has  gained  wide 
celebrity  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases. 
While  he  has  been  the  author  of  several 
brochures,  all  of  which  have  attracted  atten- 
tion and  received  commendation  from  the 
medical  profession,  that  which  has  been  most 
widely  read  and  circulated  is  one  entitled 
"Practical  Points  in  the  Management  of 
Some  of  the  Diseases  of  Children."  In  addi- 
tion to  being  editor  and  proprietor  of  'The 
Medical  Mirror,"  established  in  1890,  he  has 
contributed  many  valuable  papers  to  other 
medical  journals  of  the  country.  "The  Med- 
ical Mirror,"  which  has  been  under  his  sole 
control  and  management,  has  taken  high 
rank  among  the  medical  journals  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  noted  alike  for  its  liter- 
ary excellence  and  as  being  a  representative 
of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  medical  pro- 


fession. Dr.  Love  was  first  connected  with 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  as  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  physiology.  He  is  now,  and  has 
been  for  some  years,  professor  of  clinical 
medicine  in  the  Marion  Sims  College  of 
Medicine.  He  has  long  been  prominently 
identified  with  hospital  practice  in  St.  Louis, 
and  is  physician  to  the  City  Hospital  and 
Hospital  for  Females,  and  consulting  physic- 
ian also  to  the  Rebecca  Hospital.  He  is  a 
member  of  leading  professional  bodies.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  ninth  International 
Medical  Congress,  held  in  Washington  City 
in  the  year  1887,  and  served  as  secretary  of 
the  section  on  diseases  of  children  in  that 
congress.  The  same  year  he  was  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pan- 
American  Medical  Congress,  which  held  its 
first  session  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1893.  He  was  assistant  secretary- 
general  of  the  body  and  honorary  president 
of  the  section  on  diseases  of  children.  He  is 
now  (1897),  and  has  been  for  ten  years,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  married, 
in  1878,  Miss  Florence  N.  Williams,  daughter 
of  Judge  John  F.  W.  Williams,  of  Marshall, 
Texas. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  Parish,  anti-slavery 
agitator,  was  bom  at  Albion,  Maine,  No- 
vember 8,  1802,  graduated  at  Waterville  Col- 
lege in  1823,  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1827, 
taught  a  school  for  a  time,  and  in  1828  con- 
nected himself  with  a  Whig  journal  called 
"The  Times."  He  took  a  course  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1832  was 
licensed  to  preach,  but  returning  to  St.  Louis 
in  the  fall  of  that  year  established  "The  Ob- 
server," a  religious  paper.  In  1834  he  began 
writing  emancipation  articles,  and  was 
warned  by  prominent  citizens  to  desist.  As 
the  opposition  to  his  course  grew  stronger, 
he  determined  to  move  "The  Observer"  to 
Alton.  Before  going,  however,  his  office  was 
visited  by  some  lawless  persons  and  a  part 
of  his  t)rpe  and  fixtures  were  seized  and 
thrown  into  the  Mississippi.  At  Alton  the 
publication  was  continued  nearly  a  year, 
when,  August  21,  1837,  a  mob  destroyed  the 
press  and  entire  outfit.  Another  press  was 
procured  and  stored,  but  on  the  night  of  its 
arrival  the  warehouse  was  broken  into  and 
the  machine  broken  up  and  pitched  into  the 
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river.  As  Lovejoy  had  announced  his  firm 
purpose  not  to  be  deterred  by  these  outrages, 
and  as  still  another  press  had  been  ordered, 
a  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  to  remonstrate, 
at  which  Lovejoy  spoke,  reiterating  his  pur- 
pose. The  press  was  safely  landed  and 
housed  at  night  under  the  protection  of  the 
mayor  and  a  volunteer  company.  About  lo 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  most  of  the 
protecting  force  had  gone  home,  believing 
the  crisis  past,  an  armed  mob  of  sufficient 
mimbers  appeared.  A  shot  was  fired  from 
within  the  warehouse,  by  which  a  man  on  the 
outside  was  killed.  The  mob  retired  for  a 
few  minutes,  but  returned  and  stormed  the 
premises,  firing  the  roof.  Some  of  the 
guards,  including  Lovejoy,  ventured  outside, 
and,  after  discharging  a  few  shots,  went  back 
to  reload.  Again  appearing,  Lovejoy  was 
fired  upon,  and  five  bullets  struck  him,  by 
which  he  was  mortally  wounded ;  but  he  was 
able  to  retreat  to  the  warehouse,  where  he 
soon  expired.  In  the  melee,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  hours,  two  others  of  the  guards 
were  wounded.  The  mob  then  entered  the 
building  and  broke  up  the  press.  Lovejoy 
was  buried  the  next  day,  just  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  Chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dimmock,  of  St.  Louis,  the 
Illinois  Legislature  appropriated  $25,000,  in- 
creased by  private  subscriptions  to  $37,500, 
for  a  monument  to  be  erected  at  Alton  to 
the  memory  of  Lovejoy  and  his  defenders, 
and  in  1896  it  was  accepted  by  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  the  Lovejoy  Association.  It 
is  ninety  feet  in  height  and  is  suitably  in- 
scribed. 

Lovelace,  Walter  L.,  lawyer,  legisla- 
tor and  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  was 
bom  in  Charlotte  County,  Virginia,  October 
I,  183 1,  and  died  at  Danville,  Missouri, 
August  5,  1866.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
his  mother  removed  to  Missouri  and  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Montgomery  County  in  1833. 
There  Walter  L.  Lovelace  was  reared,  work- 
ing on  the  farm  in  summer  and  going  to 
school  in  winter.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
taught  a  district  school  at  $30  a  month,  and 
managed  to  save  enough  to  pay  his  expenses 
at  the  University  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia. 
In  1853  he  opened  a  school  at  Danville,  and 
the  follovCring  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  1862  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and   in    1864   was    re-elected,    and    chosen 


Speaker  of  the  House.  In  1865,  when  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court.  Bates,  Bay 
and  Dryden,  went  out  under  the  "Ousting 
Ordinance,'*  he  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Fletcher  to  one  of  the  vacant  seats,  holding 
the  place  until  his  death,  the  year  after.  He 
was  gjeatly  respected  for  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  his  uprightness  and  the  spirit 
of  equity  that  marked  his  whole  public  life. 

Lover's  Leap,— In  the  southern  part  of 
the  city  of  Hannibal,  Marion  County,  there  is 
a  promontory  facing  the  Mississippi  River 
and  commanding  a  splendid  prospect  of  the 
city  and  the  surrounding  country  for  many 
miles.  Quincy,  Payson,  Kinderhook  and 
other  places  are  in  view.  Attached  to  this 
place  is  the  invariable,  inevitable,  impossible 
Indian  legend  of  a  love-lorn  maiden  throw- 
ing herself  from  its  heights  to  her  death  be- 
low. The  front  of  Lover's  Leap  was 
originally  rovered  with  soil  and  debris,  sur- 
mounted by  projecting  points  of  stone.  The 
lower  face  was  screened  with  trees  and  un- 
dergrowth, matted  with  wild  raspberry  vines, 
and  later  threaded  with  cow  paths.  When 
the  earth  was  removed  the  escarpment  was 
left  nearly  vertical.  In  attempting  to  recover 
her  brother's  hat,  Kate  Ebenhack,  a  child,  fell 
over  the  precipfce,  but  reached  the  bottom 
without  serious  injury  from  her  fall  of  nearly 
300  feet.  James  Peck,  a  lad,  in  gathering 
columbines,  met  with  similar  experience.  In 
passing  the  upper  strata  of  Burlington  lime- 
stone, he  stayed  his  descent  by  grasping 
bushes.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hill  there  is 
a  quarry  about  100  feet  deep.  There  was  a 
heavy  Sleet  on  which  a  wayfarer  slipped.  He 
made  frantic  efforts  to  stay  his  course,  but 
gravitation  slowly  drew  him  to  the  brink  of 
the  quarry,  over  which  he  fell  to  instant 
death.  A  section  of  the  eastern,  or  river,  face 
of  "Lover's  Leap'^  is  shown  in  Professor 
Swallow's  "Geology,"  pages  98-99,  the  strata 
aggregating  281  feet  in  thickness.  A  photo- 
graphic view  of  the  same  exposure  appears 
in  Professor  Key's  "Geological  Surveys,"  Vol. 
IV,  facing  page  60.  Kate  Ebenhack  fell 
north  of  the  overhanging  crag  shown  in  this 
picture.  James  Peck  fell  just  south  of  this 
crag.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  inclined 
face  of  the  terrace  of  soft,  disintegrated  shale, 
resting  on  the  Louisiana  limestone,  as  shown 
in  the  picture,  prevented  fatal  results.  Orig- 
inally the  crest  of  the  bluff,  just  above  and 
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back  from  the  crag,  was  occupied  by  an  In- 
dian mound,  and  ironwood  or  hornbeam 
grew  thickly  along  the  edges  of  the  cliff.  The 
access  to  the  extremity  of  the  now  crumbling 
crag  was  by  a  narrow  path  down  a  very  steep 
decline,  the  descent  imparting  dizziness. 
Nevertheless  young  girls  would  go  out  and 
sit  on  the  extreme  verge  with  their  feet 
dangling  over  the  edge.  In  1861  the  Federal 
forces  occupied  and  fortified  this  hill.  They 
removed  the  mound  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  bluff  they  excavated  a  berme  so  as  to 
command  a  natural  glacis.  The  timber  on 
the  western  slope  was  felled  at  a  very  early 
day,  and  the  young  society  people  formerly 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  up  there  in  parties 
on  daylight  and  moonlight  excursions. 
Souvenir  spoons  are  now  sold,  showing  a 
profile  of  the  crag,  which  suggests  a  visorless 
cap  surmounting  Celtic  features.  The  name 
of  "Lover's  Leap'*  was  probably  given  by 
some  romantic  early  newspaper  man.  The 
name  of  "Bluff  City"  originated  later.  The 
latter  fancy  found  its  way  into  the  list  in 
Webster's  Unabridged.  The  views  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  southern  crest,  the 
highest  part  of  "Lover's  Leap,"  are  bewild- 
ering. The  spectator  seems  to  be  immedi- 
ately over  the  water. 

Thomas  H.  Bacon. 

Lowe,  Frank  Melrille,  lawyer,  was 
born  September  27,  i860,  in  Davenport,  Iowa. 
His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Katherine 
(Pemberton)  Lowe,  the  father  being  a  native 
of  Indiana,  and  the  mother  of  Kentucky. 
They  removed  to  Iowa  in  1856,  but,  the 
father  being  a  minister  of  the  Christian  de- 
nomination, their  abiding  place  was  not 
marked  by  permanency.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Glasgow,  Missouri,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  he  officiated  as  a  clergyman  in  various 
parts  of  Illinois.  After  the  war  he  took  his 
family  to  Andrew  County,  Missouri,  where 
the  son  received  an  elementary  education  in 
the  public  schools.  Shelton  J.  Lowe,  an 
uncle  of  Frank's  father,  was  a  widely  known 
preacher  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, and  it  was  he  who,  in  an  early  day,  laid 
out  the  town  of  Maryville,  Missouri.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Platte  County,  Missouri, 
and  his  widow  now  resides  there  at  an  age 
approaching  the  century  mark.  William  H. 
English,  who  was  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 


Hancock  was  the  'candidate  for  President, 
was    a    cousin    of    Frank's    father.     Frank 
studied  law,  and  on  May  11,  1879,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
From  there  he  went  to  Maryville,  Nodaway 
County,  and  was  connected  with  the  legal 
firm  of  Dawson  &  Roseberry.    His  next  re- 
moval was  to  Westboro,  Atchison  County, 
where  he  used  the  limited  funds  at  his  com- 
mand in  the  erection  of  a  small  building,  with 
dimensions  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  which 
he  used  for  a  grocery  store,  the  amount  in- 
vested in  stock  being  $50.    Profits  were  good 
at  that  time  and  he  realized  a  gain  of  $23  on 
a    single    barrel   of   dried   apples.     In    this 
diminutive  store   he  had  a  bed   under  the 
counter.     After  a  few  months  he  sold  the 
store  at  a  profit  of  $500.    He  went  to  Fair- 
fax, Missouri,  erected  another  building  and, 
investing  in  a  job  printing  press  and  a  few 
fonts  of  type,  embarked  in  the  newspaper 
business  by  establishing  the  "Fairfax  Inde- 
pendent."    In   1882,  when  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Atchison  County.    He  disposed  of 
his  newspaper  and  later  bought  the  "Atchison 
County  Mail,"  published  at  Rockport.  While 
he    was    in    charge    of    that    paper,    some 
articles  seriously  reflecting  on  the  character 
of  the  Honorable  A.  E.  Wyatt  were  printed. 
The  editor  was  assaulted  in  his  office   by 
Wyatt's  son,  who  first  used  a  club  freely  and 
then  shot  the  newspaper  man  three  times. 
Mr.  Lowe  finally  disposed  of  his  interests  at 
Rockport  and  removed  to  Kansas  City,  arriv- 
ing there  December  31,  1884.    The  following 
year  he  established  in  that  city  a  weekly 
newspaper,  of  reform  tendencies,  called  the 
"Golden  Era,"  which  he  issued  for  several 
months.     He  then  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  has  during  the  years  built  up  a 
wide  reputation,  both  as  an  attorney  and  in 
politics.    In  1888,  by  a  peculiar  mistake  made 
in   the   State   convention   of-  Prohibitionists 
held  in  Kansas  City,  he  was  nominated  for 
Governor   of   Missouri   on   the    temperance 
platform.    It  was  the  intention  of  the  conven- 
,  tion  to  nominate  J.  M.  Lowe,  of  Kansas  City, 
but  the  notification  committee  compounded 
an  error.    Frank  M.  Lowe  was  waited  upon 
and  informed  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  lead 
the  Prohibition  forces,  and,  upon  the  advice 
of  several  of  his  friends,  he  accepted  the  situ- 
ation and  also  the  nomination.    He  was  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and 
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when  told  that  a  Governor  had  to  be  thirty- 
five  years  old   in  order  to  be  eligible,   he 
merely  replied  that  he  would  be  old  enough 
before  he  was  elected.    But,  despite  the  mis- 
take of  the  notification  committee  and  of  the 
delegates,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  years,  Lowe 
went  to  work  and  made  the  most  remarkable 
campaign  in  history,  visiting  and  delivering 
speeches  in  all  but  one  of  the  114  counties  of 
Missouri.    His  first  speech  was  made  on  July 
4th,  and  he  remained  in  the  field  until  the 
day  before  the  election,  when  he  closed  the 
campaign  at  Hannibal.    In  legal  contests  Mr. 
Lowe  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  determined 
fighter.     The  most  noted  case  in  which  he 
has  been  engaged  was  known  on  the  court 
docket  as  State  vs.  Charles  E.  Meyers,  the 
charge  being  murder.    The  case  was  tried  at 
Kansas  City,  and  although  the  defendant  en- 
tered a  plea  of   g^uilty,  the  court  refused  to 
accept  the  plea  and  appointed  Mr.  Lowe  to 
defend  the  prisoner.    Meyers  was  twice  con- 
victed, but  his  lawyer  kept  up  the  fight,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  third  trial  there  was  a 
verdict  of  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
The  attorney  spent  about  $700  of  his  own 
money  and  labored  for  five  years  to  secure 
this  acquittal.      Meyers  was  sent   to   his  fa- 
ther's home  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  after- 
ward recovered  his  mental  faculties,  and  is 
now  captain  of  a  Pennsylvania  company  in 
the    Philippines.     In    1896   Mr.    Lowe    was 
elected    prosecuting    attorney    of    Jackson 
County,   Missouri,  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  received  by  any  candidate  in  that  county. 
He  was  called  before  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly  in  1897  on  a  charge  of  contempt  in 
refusing   to  answer  questions  about   police 
matters,   but  on  investigation   he   was   dis- 
charged.    Politically  he  is  a  Silver  Demo- 
crat.    He    is    a    member    of   the    Christian 
Church.     He   was   married,    September    15, 
1881,  to  Miss  Ona  May  Lowe,  of  Savannah, 
Missouri.    To  them  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter have  been  born. 

liOTre,  Joseph  Macauley,  lawyer,  was 
bom  December  13,  1844,  in  Pendleton  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky.  His  parents  were  Moses  and 
Nancy  Watson  (Porter)  Lowe,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Kentucky,  and  whose  ances- 
tors came  from  Virginia.  The  father  was  a 
prominent  farmer  and  served  as  justice  of 
the  peace  for  many  years,  thereby  gaining  a 
wide  acquaintance.    The  Lowe  family  is  of 


Anglo-German  descent.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  the  British  general  in  command  of  St. 
Helena  while  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  im- 
prisoned there,  from  1815  to  1821.  Robert 
Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  was  a  noted 
English  politician  who  filled  many  important 
offices,  including  those  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  home  secretary,  and  whose 
death  occurred  in  1892.  Germans  of  this 
name  have  been  celebrated  for  high  class 
musical  compositions  and  operatic  singing. 
Wilhelm  Lowe,  called  the  Lion-Ox,  on  ac- 
count of  his  combined  bravery  and  patience, 
was  a  noted  German  liberal  politician  of  pre- 
imperial  times.  The  Porters  have  made  con- 
spicuous records  in  literature  and  war.  Anna 
Maria  Porter  wrote  several  novels,  and  her 
sister,  Jane  Porter,  was  the  author  of 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  a  book  favorably  re- 
garded by  lovers  of  good  composition.  In 
the  possession  of  such  noted  ancestral  blood, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  man 
of  high  ideals  and  strong  purposes.  He  grew 
up  as  a  country  lad,  attending  the  common 
schools  during  the  winter  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
call  for  troops  for  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
After,  serving  three  months  he  taught  a  dis- 
trict school  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  spending 
every  possible  hour  in  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  James  L.  Mason.  In  1864  he  was 
appointed  to  a  position  as  clerk  of  the  Indi- 
ana State  Senate,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
two  years.  In  1865  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  removing  three 
years  later  to  Plattsburg,  Missouri,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  1883.  From 
1872  until  1880  Mr.  Lowe  served  as  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Clinton  County,  Missouri, 
being  elected  four  times  successively  and  re- 
ceiving support  that  was  remarkably  near 
unanimous.  The  first  time  his  name  was 
proposed  for  this  office  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  of  the  county.  A  people's 
convention  then  endorsed  him,  and  finally, 
on  account  of  his  ability  and  popularity,  the 
regular  Republicans  placed  his  name  upon 
their  ticket.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  devoting  most  of  his  time 
there,  however,  to  the  management  of  his 
personal  affairs.  When  the  National  Ex- 
change Bank  failed  in  1889  he  was  made  re- 
ceiver, and  so  successfully  did  he  wind  up 
the  business  of  that  institution  that  all  de- 
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positors  were  paid  in  full  and  the  stockhold- 
ers received  a  handsome  dividend.  Mr.  Lowe 
is  an  able  public  speaker  and  his  services  are 
frequently  in  demand,  his  addresses  being 
masterpieces  of  eloquence  and  thought.  His 
address  before  the  Kansas  City  Commercial 
Qub  in  1896,  on  "Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Twin  Sisters  in  the  Country's  Devel- 
opment," was  replete  with  information  and 
valuable  historic  facts.  His  address  before 
the  South  and  West  Commercial  Congress, 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1896,  so 
clearly  showed  the  community  of  interests 
between  the  South  and  West  as  to  draw  from 
the  convention  an  enthusiastic  vote  of  thanks^ 
His  address  at  Houston,  Texas,  before  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Congress,  received  high 
commendation  from  many  able  men  and  the 
press  of  the  country  for  the  able  and  ex- 
haustive argument  and  facts,  presented  in 
the  most  eloquent  and  forceful  manner.  The 
lesson  of  Mr.  Lowe's  life  has  been  that  dili- 
gence and  probity  will  surely  win  success 
and  honor.  He  has  a  well  balanced  mind, 
and  whatever  subject  he  has  in  hand,  the 
conclusion  he  reaches  will  be  logical  and 
sound.  The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  people  of  western  Missouri  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party  with  which  he  affiliates  was 
demonstrated  in  1900,  when  he  was  urged  by 
so  g^eat  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Missouri  that  he  was  persuaded  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  in  that  connection.  Mr. 
Lowe  is  a  conservative  Democrat,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1876,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McWilliams, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Q.  A.  McWilliams,  of 
Madison  County,  Kentucky.  They  have  two 
children,  John  Roger  and  Florence  Marion 
Lowe,  both  of  whom  have  received  the  bene- 
fits of  a  good  education.  The  McWilliams 
and  Hockaday  families,  from  whom  Mrs. 
Lowe  is  descended,  numbered  among  them 
strong  pioneers  who  settled  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  Her  grandfather  was  Captain 
John  Qeveland  McWilliams,  who  served  in 
the  War  of  1812.  The  Cleveland  branch  of 
the  family  is  related  to  Grover  Cleveland. 
Both  the  Lowe  and  Porter  families  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  War  of 
181 2.  William  Thomas  Lowe,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  removed 
to  Kentucky  from  Virginia  and  purchased 
the   site   on   which    Lexington   was    subse- 


quently built.  Governor  Lowe,  of  Maryland, 
was  of  this  branch  of  the  family.  The  east- 
ern branch  dropped  the  final  "e"  in  spelling 
the  name,  and  from  this  branch  comes  Scth 
Low,  president  of  Columbia  University.  A 
striking  coincidence  is  that  Seth  Low's  father 
married  a  Nancy  Porter. 

LowelliT— A  town  or  real  estate  addition, 
laid  out  in  1849  by  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  Joseph- 
ine Hall,  Edward  F.  Pittman,  Robert  Hall, 
William  Garnett,  and  others.  It  was  located 
between  the  river  and  Bellefontaine  road,  and 
extended  from  Grand  Avenue  to  O'Fallon— 
now  Adelaide  Avenue.  It  became  a  part  of 
St.  Louis  in  1876. 

Lower  House. — A  name  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  Legislature,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Senate,  which  is  called  the  Upper  House. 

Lowry,  Howard  Stephen,  dentist, 
and  member  of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Ex«» 
amining  Board,  was  born  November  28,  1858, 
in  Senecaville,  Ohio.  His  parents  were  Rich- 
ard and  Louise  (Ijams)  Lowry,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  The 
father's  birthplace  was  the  town  of  Seneca- 
ville, the  family  homestead  having  been  lo- 
cated there  for  many  years.  The  paternal 
ancestry  of  this  family  was  of  Scotch  origin. 
In  her  childhood  the  mother  lived  in  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
years,  while  her  home  was  in  that  city,  she 
entered  St.  Joseph's  Academy  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  and  was  a  pupil  in  that  insti- 
tution until  she  had  attained  the  age  of  young 
womanhood.  Her  family  line  is  traced  back 
to  England.  The  son  received  a  literary 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  Seneca- 
ville, Ohio,  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools 
there  being  of  a  particularly  high  and  classical 
order  for  a  place  of  so  small  population. 
After  completing  the  course  in  letters  and 
languages,  H.  S.  Lowry  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  of  Dentsil  Surgery  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  graduated  in  March,  1880,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  So  thorough 
had  been  his  mastery  over  the  studies  in  the 
prescribed  course  that  he  was  honored  in 
having  presented  to  him  the  graduation  prize 
for  the  best  attainments  in  operative  dent- 
istry. The  close  of  his  college  experience 
was  followed  by  the  practice  of  his  profession 
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at  Scnccaville,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  removed  to  Kansas  City  at  the 
endt){  that  time,  and  has  since  been  a  con- 
tinuous resident  and  practitioner  in  that  city. 
In  1885  he  became  connected  with  the  Kansas 
City  Dental  College  as  a  demonstrator  of 
mechanical  dentistry  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  several  years.  During  a  por- 
tion  of  that  time  he  served  as  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  that  institution. 
After  leaving  the  Kansas  City  Dental  College 
he  associated  with  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillen  and 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Western 
Dental  College  of  Kansas  City.  He  held  the 
chair  of  prosthetic  dentistry  and  was  honored 
in  selection  for  the  position  of  secretary  ol 
the  faculty.  In  1893  he  withdrew  from  active 
connection  with  the  college.  Dr.  Lowry  has 
perfected  a  number  of  dental  improvements 
and  appliances  that  are  widely  used  and  have 
advanced  him  to  a  high  place  in  the  list  of 
inventors  in  the  profession  of  which  he  is  so 
prominent  an  exponent.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  Lowry  system  of  crown  and  bridge 
work,  and  he  is  now  putting  on  the  market  a 
device  known  as  the  Lowry  complete  solder* 
ing  and  heating  device,  a  contrivance  that 
bids  fair  to  become  exceedingly  popular  and 
valuable.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  Dental  Association,  his  membership 
covering  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  and  has 
twice  served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee,  holding  the  position  of  chairman 
of  that  committee  at  the  session  of  1899.  He 
is  also  active  in  national  dental  affairs,  repre- 
senting the  Missouri  State  Dental  Examining 
Board  at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Dental  Examiners  in  1897  and  1899. 
His  appointment  to  the  Missouri  State 
Dental  Examining  Board  was  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  in  June,  1897,  for  a  term  of 
one  year.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he 
was  re-appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

Lowry  City.— A  village  in  St.  Clair 
County,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Osceola  & 
Southern  Railway,  eight  miles  north  ot 
Osceola,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school,  a  normal  and  business  institute, 
churches  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  South  and  Presbjrterian  denomina- 
tions; two  newspapers,  the  "Independent," 
and  the  "People's  Voice,"  both  independent ; 
a  bank,  flourmill  and  a  sawmill.  In  1899  the 
population  was  650.    The  town  was  platted  in 
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March,  1871,  previous  to  the  completion  of 
the  railway;  its  founder  was  John  Hancock," 
who  named  it  in  honor  of  a  friend  residing 
in  Indiana. 

Loyal  Legion,  Military  Order  of.— 

On  the  isth  of  April,  1865,  was  instituted  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  commissioned 
officers  and  honorably  discharged  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  regular  and  volun^ 
teer,  who  served  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
their  eldest  male  lineal  descendants,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  primogeniture.  There  is 
also  a  very  limited  membership  of  the  third 
class  among  those  who,  in  civil  life,  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  the  government  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  objects  of  the  order  are  to 
cherish  the  memories  and  associations  of  the 
war  waged  in  defense  of  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  republic,  strengthen  the 
ties  of  fraternal  fellowship  and  sympathy 
formed  by  companionship  in  arms,  enforce 
unqualified  allegiance  to  the  general  govern^* 
ment,  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
American  citizenship,  and  maintain  national' 
honor,  union  and  independence.  Each  appli- 
cant for  membership  is  required  to  give  fully' 
his  military  history,  campaigns,  battles,  etc., 
and  his  statements  are  verified  by  the  records 
of  the  War  Department.  He  is  vouched  for 
by  three  members  in  good  standing,  one  of 
whom  must  further  indorse  his  application  by 
personal  letter.  His  name  is  then  published 
and  sent  to  every  commandery  of  the  or- 
der, and  if  anything  to  his  discredit,  either 
as  an  officer  or  a  gentleman,  be  developed, 
he  is  excluded  from  companionship.  By  rea- 
son of  its  exclusiveness  and  rigid  require- 
ments as  to  service  and  character,  it  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Legion  of  Honor  to  France,  and  the  various, 
military  orders  of  Europe  to  other  nations, 
and  is  so  recogfnized  the  world  over.  But 
one  commandery  is  permitted  in  each  State. 
The  commandery  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
was  organized  December  5,  1885.  Its  mem- 
bership— ^June,  1897 — ^was  317,  which  repre- 
sents  nearly  as  many  military  organizations 
and  war  vessels,  the  largest  representation 
from  any  one  organization  being  five  from 
the  Third  United  States  Cavalry.    Its  roster 
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shows  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy  who  achieved  distinction  in 
Missouri  during  the  war,  or  who  have  taken 
up  their  residence  here  since  that  period,  are 
or  have  been  among  its  members.  The  com- 
manders of  the  Missouri  Commandery  have 
been  General  E.  A.  Carr,  Colonel  W.  G.  Bent* 
ley,  Colonel  J.  F.  How,  Colonel  Nelson  Cole, 
Major  Charles  Christensen,  Major  J.  G.  But- 
ler, Major  H.  L.  Morrill,  Captain  L.  G.  Har- 
ris, Major  Charles  E.  Pearce,  General  John 
W.  Turner,  Colonel  Wells  H.  Blodgett,  Cap- 
tain Charles  G.  Warner  and  Captain  William 
R.  Hodges.  The  commandery  has  beautiful 
quarters  in  the  Laclede  Building,  St.  Louis, 
which  embraces  the  most  extensive  military 
library  in  the  State,  as  well  as  the  largest  col- 
lection of  war  relics  and  military  trophies. 
The  rooms  are  open  during  business  hours, 
and  guests  are  always  welcome. 

Lubke^  George  W.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  February  22,  1845,  ^  St.  Louis. 
He  completed  his  studies  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  then  read 
law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Henry  Hitch- 
cock. In  1864  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practicing  in  St.  Louis.  As  a 
member  of  the  Eleventh  Missouri  Regiment 
of  militia  he  saw  active  military  service  about 
this  time,  and  marched  with  General  Smith's 
army  corps  to  repel  the  Confederate  invasion 
under  General  Sterling  Price.  He  was 
elected  to  the  bench  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit 
Court,  in  1883.  He  served  one  term  and 
then  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession with  the  enviable  reputation  of  having 
made  one  of  the  best  circuit  judges  St.  Louis 
has  ever  had.  Judge  Lubke  married,  in  1868, 
Miss  Henrietta  Luttercord,  whose  father  was 
a  prominent  merchant  of  St.  Louis. 

Lucas,    Jean    Baptlste    Charles, 

founder  of  a  family  which  has  been  among 
the  first  in  St.  Louis  for  nearly  a  century,  was 
born  August  14,  1758,  in  Pont-Audemer, 
Normandy,  France,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
August  18,  1840.  He  came  of  an  old  Nor- 
man  family,  and  the  names  of  the  Lucases 
appear  in  the  English  Domesday  Book,  in  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  in  Holinshed,  in  Join- 
ville,  in  Camden,  Leland  and  Froissart.  His 
education  was  at  once  liberal  and  exact, 
classical  and  technical,  and  was  received  in 
part  at  the  university  founded  in  Caen  by 


King  Henry  VI  of  England,  and  in  part  at  the 
Honfleur  and  Paris  law  schools.    At  Hon- 
fleur  he  met  and  .married  Mademoiselle  Anne 
Sebin,  daughter    of    a    cloth  manufacturer. 
There  also  he  became  acquainted  with  Jac- 
ques le  Roy  de  Chaumont,  son  of  the  land- 
lord   at    Passy,    with    whom    Franklin  and 
Adams  sojourned  while  seeking  to  enHst  the 
sympathizers  of  France  in  the  struggle  of 
the  American  Revolutionists.     Le  Roy  was 
coming  to  America  to  settle  in  Western  New 
York,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  then  minister  to  France, 
Lucas  decided  to  accompany  him.    He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  1784,  and  later  was 
joined  by  his  wife.     Albert  Gallatin,  who  be- 
came his  lifelong  friend,  induced  him  to  settle 
near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm.    A  man  of  very  superior  at- 
tainments and  active  temperament,  he  began 
at  once  to  take  part  in  public  aflfairs,  and 
acquired  great  influence.     He  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1795,  and  in 
1801  President  Jefferson  sent  him  west  on  a 
confidential  mission  to  ascertain  the  temper 
of    the    French    and    Spanish    residents   of 
Louisiana.       In  1803  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  after  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  com- 
missioner of  land  claims  and  judge  of  the 
Louisiana  Territorial  Court.    In  1805  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  St.  Louis,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.     At 
the  same  time  he  began  investing  his  means 
in  lands  and  lots  in  St.  Louis,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  splendid  family  fortune.     He 
was  in  all  things  a  leader  during  the  years  of 
his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  and  helped  to  lay 
not  only  the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  the 
foundation  also  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mis- 
souri.    He  died  full  of  years  and  honors  and 
left  a  vast  estate.     His  wife  died  in  St.  Louis 
in  181 1.     CHARLES  LUCAS,  the  second 
son  of  J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  was  born  September  25, 
1792,  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.     He  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  Jefferson  Col- 
lege.    In  1812  he  entered  a  volunteer  com- 
pany formed  in  St.  Louis  for  service  in  the 
second  war  with  England.    He  participated 
in  the  campaign  up  the  Illinois  River,  and 
later  became  a  member  of  a   company  of 
artillery,  which  tendered  its  services  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.     This 
company  was  placed  with  some  artillery  on  an 
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island  near  Portage  des  Sioux,  and  while  in 
active  service  was  commanded  by  Charles 
Lucas,  who  was  commissioned  captain,  as 
successor  to  his  eldest  brother,  Robert  Lucas, 
who  resigned  to  enter  the  United  States 
Army.  In  i8i4he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, and 
toward  the  close  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  for  the  County  of 
St.  Louis  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Later 
he  was  appointed  United  States  attorney  for 
Missouri  Territory.  His  promising  career 
was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  a  duel  with 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  the  duel 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim  affected  St.  Louis 
politics  for  a  third  of  a  century  afterward. 
JAMES  H.  LUCAS,  the  fourth  son  of  J.  B. 
C  Lucas,  was  born  near  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, November  12,  1800,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  November  9,  1873.  He  first  attended 
St.  Thomas  College,  in  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  for  schoolmates,  among  others,  Jefferson 
Davis,  Louis  A.  Benoist,  Bernard  Pratte, 
Gustav  Soulard  and  Bion  Gratiot.  After- 
ward he  attended  Jefferson  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  studied  law  at  Hudson, 
New  York.  For  a  time  he  resided  in  Ar- 
Icansas  where  he  taught  school,  and  practiced 
law.  He  was  appointed  probate  judge  by 
Governor  Miller,  and  he  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Albert  Pike,  poet,  lawyer  and 
statesman.  He  also  served,  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Arkansas,  as  major  in  a  regiment 
of  territorial  militia.  In  May,  1832,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  E.  Desruisseaux,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  an  early  settler  of  Arkansas, 
but  a  native  of  Cahokia,  Illinois.  In  1838, 
lie  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  thereafter,  until 
his  death,  he  was  a  resident  of  that  city. 
Upon  his  arrival  there  his  father  gave  him  a 
farm,  and  also  placed  him  in  charge  of  his 
estate.  The  elder  Lucas  died  five  years  later, 
and  James  H.  Lucas  then  became  the  head  of 
the  Lucas  family,  and  the  manager  of  a  vast 
estate,  which  was  constantly  increasing  in 
value.  To  the  care,  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  this  property  he  devoted  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  he  was  also 
identified  with  many  public  enterprises.  He 
was  among  the  original  subscribers  to- 
ward the  building  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  As  president  of  the  road, 
he  was  instrumental  in  purchasing  the  State's 
lien  at  $7,500,000,  and  with  James  Harrison 
negotiated  a  loan  on  the  bonds.     He  was  the 


first  president  and  organizer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Gras  Company;  was  also  a  director  in  the 
Boatmen's  Savings  Institution,  and  was  in* 
terested  as  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
many  other  financial  enterprises.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  banking  firm  of  Lucas,  Sy- 
monds  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  and  also  of  the 
firm  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.,  of  San  Francis- 
co, California,  both  of  which  failed  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  financial  panic  of  1857.  Although 
under  no  moral  obligation  to  do  so,  he  as- 
sumed the  entire  liabilities  of  these  banking 
institutions,  and  paid  every  creditor  in  full, 
with  10  per  cent,  interest,  at  a  personal  loss 
to  himself  of  half  a  million  dollars. 
In  later  years  he  traveled  extensively,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  purchased  the  old 
homestead  of  his  family  at  Pont-Audemer, 
in  France.  His  large  holdings  of  real  estate 
in  St.  Louis  were  improved  during  his  life- 
time to  a  great  extent,  and  in  1872,  previous 
to  his  making  a  division  of  his  property,  he 
was  the  owner  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dwellings  and  stores.  His  residence  was 
for  many  years  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Pine  Streets,  but  the  last  years 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  a  handsome  home 
on  Lucas  Place,  which  bore  his  name.  He 
projected  and  built  Lucas  Market,  donated  a 
lot  valued  at  $10,000  to  the  Missouri  His- 
torical Society,  gave  to  the  city  Missouri 
Park,  and  in  various  other  ways  evidenced  his 
generosity  and  his  loyalty  to  St.  Louis. 
ANNE  LUCAS  HUNT,  the  only  daughter  of 
J.  B.  C.  Lucas,  was  born  September  23,  1796, 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  April 
13,  1879.  She  was  carefully  educated,  and 
married  Captain  Theodore  Hunt,  who  had 
been  a  United  States  naval  officer,  but  had 
resigned  his  commission  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis.  Captain  Hunt  died  in  1832.  In  1836 
his  widow  married  Wilson  P.  Huntj  who  was 
a  cousin  of  her  first  husband,  and  who 
achieved  distinction  as  a  member  of  "Lewis 
and  Clark's  Expedition"  to  the  Northwest. 
In  1842  she  was  again  left  a  widow,  and 
thereafter  managed  the  large  estate  which  she 
had  inherited  from  her  father  with  excellent 
prudence  and  judgment.  Seeming  to  look 
upon  herself  chiefly  as  an  almoner  of  her 
large  income,  she  gave  generously  to  chari- 
ties, some  of  which  she  planned  and  brought 
into  existence.  Among  the  institutions 
founded  by  Mrs.  Hunt  were  the  Sisterhood 
and  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the 
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church  and  school  of  St.  Mary's.  She  also 
aided  materially  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  and  in  money  and  real  estate  devoted 
nearly  a  million  dollars  to  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  ,  purposes.  JOHN  B.  C. 
LUCAS,  son  of  James  H.  Lucas,  and  grand- 
son of  Judge  Jean  B.  C.  Lucas,  was  bom 
December  30,  1847.  He  was  educated  at 
Washington  University  and  at  Eastern  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  Becoming  the  executor 
and  principal  manager  of  his  father's  vast 
estate,  he  has  always  been  one  of  the  largest 
representatives  of  real  estate  and  other  prop- 
erty interests  in  St.  Louis.  He  devoted  a 
large  share  of  his  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Citizens'  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president, 
prior  to  its  consolidation  with  the  Merchants'- 
Laclede  National  Bank,  in  1897.  He 
married,  in  1876,  Miss  Mary  C.  Morton,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  after  her  death  was 
wedded  to  her  sister.  Miss  Isabel  Lee  Mor- 
ton. His  children  are  three  daughters  and 
two  SOflS. 

Lucerne* — An  incorporated  village  in 
Putnam  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Unionville,  the  county  scat.  It  has  a  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  a  bank,  sawmill,  a 
newspaper,  the  "Standard;"  a  hotel,  and 
about  twenty  miscellaneous  places.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  400. 

Lnckett,  Fenton  Edward,  lawyer, 
was  born  June  8,  1861,  in  St.  Charles  County, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  Thomas  H.  and 
Elizabeth  C.  Luckett,  natives  of  Virginia, 
who  came  to  Missouri  by  wagon  in  1836,  and 
lived  together  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years.  Both  died  in  1899,  aged  eighty- 
eight  years  and  eighty-five  years  re- 
spectively, the  husband  outliving  his 
wife  but  six  weeks.  The  son,  Fenton 
Edward,  the  youngest  of  seven  children,  at- 
tended the  common  schools  in  the  home 
neighborhood,  and  afterward  studied  for  two 
years  in  the  University  of  Missouri.  During 
these  periods  he  taught  school  for  two  years 
in  order  to  earn  means  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  He  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law,  in  St.  Charles,  first  in  the  office 
of  his  uncle.  Senator  A.  H.  Edwards,  and 
afterward  under  Smith  &  Krauthoff,  of  Jef- 
ferson City.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Cole  County  in  1888  by  Judge  E.  L.  Edwards, 


and  at  once  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  the  State  capital,  and  soon  com* 
manded   such   attention,   by   reason   of   his 
native  ability,  professional  attainments  and 
diligent  attention  to  all  trusts  committed  to 
him,  that  conspicuous  preferment  came  to 
him  in  the  line  of  his  calling.    He  was  fir^t 
chosen  city  attorney  of  Jefferson  City,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  position  with 
such  intelligence,  energy  and  success  that  his 
term  of  office,  by  successive  re-elections,  was 
extended  to  the  period  of  five  years.    This 
was  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more  conspicuous 
and  responsible  position  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Cole  County,  to  which  he  was  chosen 
at  repeated  elections  until  he  had  completed 
six  years  of  service.    An  unusual  incident  of 
his  official  career  was  his  prosecution  of  three 
men  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree, 
whose  conviction  he  secured,  and  all  of  whom 
were  legally  executed.    In  two  of  these  cases 
the   Supreme   Court,   to   which  appeal  was 
taken,  commended  his  labors  in  the  highest 
terms.     The  bar  generally  commended  the 
vigor  and  ability  of  the  prosecution  in  these 
cases.    Mr.  Luckett  has  been  equally  success- 
ful in  his  practice  outside  the  line  of  his 
official  duty.    He  was  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  defense  in  the  celebrated  Goddard 
case,  taken  to  the  Cole  County  Circuit  Court 
on  change  of  venue  from  Kansas  City.    God- 
dard was  brought  to  trial  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.     The  trial  continued  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  about  100  witnesses  were 
examined.    It  resulted  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
finement in  the  penitentiary,  when  the  State 
and  all  those  who  heard  the  trial  confidently 
expected  a  verdict  for  murder  in  the  first 
degree.    His  work  in  this  case  was  largely 
responsible   for   this   verdict.    His   political 
affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  he  is  an  earnest  and  able  exponent  of 
its  principles.    He  was  a  delegate  from  Cole 
County  to  the  Pertle  Springs  convention  in 
1895,  and  took  an  active  part  in  that  conven- 
tion, which  committed  the  party  to  free  silver 
and  led  to  the  framing  of  the  Chicago  plat^ 
form  and  the  nomination  of  Bryan.    He  is  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
has  passed  all  the  chairs.    October  23,  1889, 
he  married  Miss  Mathilda  Bergau,  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  Lewis  Bergau,  United 
States  Army,  afterward  an  official  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.    Born  of  this  union 
is  a  son,  Thomas  Fenton,  seven  years  of  age. 
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Nat  yet  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  as  counted 
by  years,  Mr.  Luckett  is  in  possession  of  a 
wealth  of  knowledge,  general  and  profes- 
sional, which  is  constantly  available.  He  is 
an  active  and  positive  force  in  the  politics  of 
central  Missouri  within  his  party  councils, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  never  known 
to  betray  or  desert  a  friend  in  a  political 
conptest.  His  disposition  is  of  the  open, 
frank  and  genial  order,  and  he  is  a  most 
companionable  man  to  those  who  enjoy  his 
confidence.  His  attainments  and  disposition, 
and  the  positions  which  he  has  already  occu- 
pied, afford  assurance  of  a  continued  useful 
and  honorable  career. 

Ludingrton,  Francis  H.,  manufac- 
turer and  merchant,  was  born  September  3, 
1836,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  the  death  of  his  father  threw 
him  upon  the  world,  and  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
the  university  career  which  he  had  mapped 
out  for  himself.  Young  Mr.  Ludington  ac- 
cepted the  situation  with  good  grace,  and 
secured  a  position  in  a  Boston  grocery  at  a 
nominal  salary.  He  did  not  limit  his  labor 
by  his  stipend,  and  his  employers,  soon  see- 
ing his  ability  and  faithfulness,  rapidly  ad- 
vanced him  in  their  establishment.  As  soon 
as  he  had  saved  sufficient  money  from  his 
earnings  he  entered  the  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  and  later  the  Nor- 
mal College  at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts, 
wh^re  he  studied  for  three  years,  graduating 
with  honors  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He 
taught  school  in  Massachusetts  for  the  next 
five  years,  during  which  period  he  continued 
his  studies  in  his  leisure  time,  and  made  a 
number  of  valuable  acquaintances,  including 
Messrs.  Chase  Brothers,  at  Bpston.  These 
gentlemen  saw  in  the  young  school  teacher 
the  making  of  a  first  class  business  man,  and 
when,  in  October,  1866,  Messrs.  H.  &  L. 
Chase  perfected  their  arrangements  for  a  St. 
Louis  branch,  they  sent  Mr.  Ludington  there 
and  placed  him  in  charge,  to  care  for  and 
develop  the  Western  interests  from  that  city. 
Since  that  time  the  St.  Louis  business  has 
been  under  Mr.  Ludington's  management. 
After  a  few  years  Mr.  Ludington's  talent 
and  hard  work  were  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated, and  he  was  taken  into  the  firm,  his 
partners  being  at  the  time  Henry  L.  Chase, 
H.    Lincoln    Chase,    and    later  William    L. 


Chase,  son  of  the  senior  member,  all  of  Bos- 
ton. In  1896,  his  partners  having  died,  Mr. 
Ludington  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Boston  house,  and  organized  his  business 
into  a  corporation  as  the  H.  &  L.  Chase  Bag 
Company,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis, 
which,  under  his  intelligent  and  vigorous 
management  continues  a  prosperous  and  use- 
ful house.  Mr.  Ludington  has  been,  and  is 
still,  identified  with  banking  and  insurance 
corporations  in  St.  Louis,  and  is  also  con- 
nected with  other  prominent  business  insti- 
tutions. He  is  a  member  and  active  officer 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  and  devotes 
a  large  share  of  his  time  and  means  to  the 
advancement  of  that  church,  and  the  religious 
and  benevolent  enterprises  of  which  it  is  the 
center.  Mr.  Ludington  married,  in  1862, 
Miss  Laura  G.  Willis,  of  Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  died  in  1873.  In  1874  he 
married  Mrs.  Almaria  Forbes,  of  Campello, 
Massachusetts.  She  died  in  1876,  and  the 
following  year  Mr.  Ludington  married  Miss 
Hattie  N.  Kingman,  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
second  wife.  He  has  one  son,  Elliot  K.  Lud- 
ington, who  inherits  his  father's  good  habits 
and  talent  for  business,  and  who  is  connected 
with  the  H.  &  L.  Chase  Bag  Company. 

liUdlow. — ^A  village  in  Livingston  Coun- 
ty, on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Chilli- 
cothe  and  240  miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  has 
a  public  school,  three  churches,  a  bank,  a 
Weekly  newspaper,  the  "Journal ;"  a  flouring 
mill  and  about  twenty  other  business  places, 
including  stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  200. 

Ludlow,  Noah  Miller,  actor  and  the- 
atrical manager,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
July  4,  179s,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  January  9, 
1886.  He  began  his  theatrical  career  in  the 
melodrama  of  "The  Two  Thieves,"  shortly 
afterward  joining,  at  Albany,  New  York,  un- 
der Alexander  Drake,  the  first  company  that 
undertook  a  tour  of  the.  Western  States. 
Their  first  appearance  was  at  Olean,  New 
York,  where  they  acted  by  candle  light  in  a 
barn,  and  afterward,  descending  the  Alle- 
gheny in  a  flatboat,  they  played  in  the  small 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  far  as  New  Orleans,  where  they  arrived  in 
181 7.  In  1819  Ludlow  came  to  St.  Louis, 
bringing  with  him  the  first  dramatic  company 
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which  came  to  the  city.  There  he  established 
the  "Old  Salt  House"  Theater,  opened  in 
December  of  that  year.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  presented  at  this  theater  a  series 
of  standard  dramas.  Afterward  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  a  time  with  J.  Purdy  Brown  in  the 
management  of  Brown's  Circus  in»  the  South 
and  West,  and  still  later  was  associated  with 
Sol.  Smith  and  the  Field  brothers  in  theatri- 
cal ventures.  After  being  absent  from  St. 
Louis  some  years,  he  returned  and  set  on 
foot  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
building  of  a  new  theater  at  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Olive  Streets,  which  was  opened  in 
1837.  His  last  appearance  on  the  stage  in  St. 
Louis  was  in  1868,  when  he  took  part  in  a 
benefit  performance.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  of  the  stage  favorites  of 
the  West  during  the  early  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  was  the  author,  also,  of  a  book 
entitled  "Dramatic  Life  as  I  have  Found  It," 
published  in  St.  Louis  in  1880. 

Liumbeniien's  Exchange. — ^The  St. 
Louis  Lumbermen's  Exchange  is  an  organi- 
zation of  which  R.  N.  Fry  was  first  president, 
William  Druhe  vice  president,  and  W.  E. 
Bams  secretary.  Its  purposes  are  to  main- 
tain honorable  and  equitable  regulations  and 
methods  for  the  conduct  of  the  lumber  trade, 
secure  low  rates  both  by  river  and  rail  for 
the  carriage  of  lumber,  and  promote  the 
growth  of  the  trade.  This  exchange,  com- 
posed of  the  principal  dealers,  has  of  late 
years  directed  its  efforts  to  the  South,  ih 
some  parts  of  which  section  there  are  forests 
of  yellow  pine,  cypress,  poplar  and  the  hard- 
wood trees  that  have  hardly  been  touched, 
and  from  which  enormous  supplies  of  timber 
and  lumber  are  now  being  drawn.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Lumbermen's  Exchange, 
seconded  by  the  enterprise  of  the  leading 
dealers,  St.  Louis  has  been  made  the  princi- 
pal hardwood  lumber  market  in  the  world, 
its  shipments  going  as  far  in  one  direction 
as  Australia,  and  in  the  opposite  one,  to 
Berlin,  the  capital  city  of  the  German  empire. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  No.  1. — ^This  insti- 
tution is  located  at  Fulton  and  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  created  by  the  State.  It  was 
established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1847. 
W.  E.  McElhany,  of  St.  Charles  County;  R. 
E.  Acock,  of  Polk  County,  and  James  M. 
Hughes,  of   Clay   County,    were    appointed 


commissioners  on  location,  by  Governor 
King.  The  plan  for  the  asylum  was  modeled 
after  the  Indiana  asylum.  To  secure  its  loca- 
tion at  Fulton,  the  people  of  Callaway  Coun- 
ty donated  $12,000,  and  500  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining the  town.  The  first  building  was 
completed  in  1851,  had  fifty-six  rooms  for 
patients,  and  accommodation  for  seventy-two 
persons.  Wings  and  additions  have  been  added 
at  different  times  as  necessity  required.  De- 
cember 24,  1898,  there  were  in  the  asylum 
785  patients,  of  whom  338  were  females^ 
April  I,  1900,  the  total  number  had  increased 
to  880.  In  connection  with  the  asylum  is  a 
tract  of  504  acres  of  land,  which  is  cultivated,, 
and  the  products  used  for  the  support  of  the 
institution.  The  value  of  land  and  buildings 
is  $310,500;  value  of  equipment,  furniture,, 
etc.,  $68,000. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  No.  2.— See    "State 
Hospital  for  Insane,  No.  2." 

Lunatic  Asylum,  No.  3.— This  is  the 

most  recent  and  hence  the  most  modern  and 
complete  of  the  institutions  of  the  State 
erected  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane.  It  occupies  a  commanding  position 
one  and  one-half  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Nevada,  and  is  visible  for  miles  from  all  di- 
rections. The  buildings,  of  pressed  brick 
and  cut  stone,  are  models  of  architectural 
beauty.  Their  interior  appointments  are  per- 
fect for  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  in- 
mates. The  immediate  grounds  are  laid  out 
in  walks  and  driveways,  with  beds  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubbery,  set  out  and  kept 
in  order  by  a  skilled  landscape  gardener.  Ad- 
joining is  a  well-managed  farm  of  five  hun- 
dred acres,  whereon  are  engaged  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  harmless  insane.  The 
management  is  broadly  humane,  and  the 
patients  receive  care  prompted  by  sincere 
sympathy.  January  i,  1900,  there  were  730 
patients,  and  about  seventy-tive  persons  were 
employed  in  various  capacities.  The  asylum 
was  located  in  1885.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  located  at  Springfield,  but  the 
southwestern  members  of  the  Legislature  se- 
cured an  amendatory  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  authorizing  the  location  at  any 
other  place  in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Ne- 
vada, Carthage  and  Springfield  contested,  and 
the  former  named  city  was  successful,  having 
contributed  $30,000  in  money  and  land,  while 
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' /'  '-  ..'■  '  ..I  K  a  donatitMi  uf  $5,'xxx  In 
.  ^  ■.  b  :<  l':.'j;  ..u>  !•(  gun.  hut  wa.s  i^lnio>t 
:•  ''.''.  <■'..  II.  orruj^lfii  fi-r  a  nuntii  by  a 
^''  •(:...  :;<!  'a;._\  s*Tik<'.  \\  ui  i:  wa.s  cc^miiK-t' ■! 
■.  I   ^7.  :h«    ri.tirc  Oi  st  ainoj  iitin^j;"  to  ^;'f'<:\- 

Limutio  Asylum,  No.  4. — llw    Cifii^ 

-:.'-*.-      .''  \    <  tf    M>sM-ii:    ii:     i.^-";  i-is..*-! 

.'"  *     ;  r  s' --"I'l^     I'-r     ail     a^;  luin     t«>     Ik' 

''.■;-     !  'vi^.tu^    \-\!:;!::     >.'u.  4.  a:  •!    a'l 

.    ;■'«  !  ^^  :  "ii   k1  Sipu.oto  WIS  Hiaue  f'T  tl.e 

•-:'  .';■'  !•    >f  ')i:ii'iuii4>.anM  a  lin.-rd  <m\-' >ni- 

■/».<    N   c<  •!.>i>tinor  (>t    (  ».   (/.   Clav,    1.   L. 

.'    -■    -.   •;.  I>r.  C.  H.  R:--,  J.  IMwaul  fu  rr  y 

n-  1  J    !•    ,\''   n  v\a^  ai'i'wiiutd  t"  <ciecl  a  site 

*  ^    :        -a::-'.       \'<  v  t.  Ti-I-c    H,    iVtM),    the-e 

—  '  *  I  r-    'I  t  t   *u   the  (.iiV   ot   Sl.    I    vj-i 

"    i    ■''. ,       •  '■;  1  'ca*c  tht'  a>vlu:n  at  rainiiug- 

'.    >:     ;  :  .    '^  »'s    t/<.!uit_\,  that    cii  \*    haviiij^ 

'    '       1  ..  '  1  II'.  -  Ml  $/  ,tH.K*toho  api  iK\l  toward 

t'  V  ;.'  :  -'     >^'  '-•  a  >it(;       In  the  huiMuit:  o\  this 

!•-*.•  :  .<  ^'   a  'iu'irturt'  has  ht^en  Uuulv  fmni 

.   • >•'    1  ''i..\\r(l    in    the    croctK'n    <»f   tiie 

.'.-*'•..•■-    1-    /im-  ot  the  Mate.     What  i^ 

'  :■  .i-s  •    V   *\<)itaci:c  i>lan"  \i:i>  been  aflnpt- 

'.•;,'':      -■    I    •:..':.ii;f']  t(j  tlu    :nstilulu.n  \v  ill 

i"      '•   .  :or  m  ^■\(.-  cottaj^ts  Hwtea<l  uf  bt-uij^ 

-•   '    -i  a   s'l.t;  c  large  buihUng. 

Lnray.  — Ai;    ui<T)riK)rat;(l   village   on   the 

^\^^tc:^     Railroad,     in     Clark 

,     .'    '  . .     •  Ti   i:.'h  -  nortlua>t  of  Kaht»ka.     It 

:    ^  .  .  •:\>    kn->\vn  as    Kldorado.  and   was 

'  ■   ,   f    '*     .»    i^\7  by   (ieu'rge   Combs  and   R. 

'J     ^".  It    h\>   two    cimrrhes,    a    school, 

*   ..   h.i/.    a'"!    L,rivtniill>,   a    hiOteK   a   news- 

.    '    •      *'  '•    '  \\  et  k]y    Register."    and    about 

■     '  ./«,  r.   'tor^'S.     Population,   i^^KJ  (e^ti- 

':     . .'    ),   <:    ■. 

LiKrln^r,    Lonis   Willfird,   physician 

'-    i  -  :".     .'Ti,  conspicuous  for  service  in  tlie 

'  ,    -  'r'"' .:'•-- -.oil.  in  the  American  Army 

.t"' *  a'  "     M.  1-  a  naii\e  of  ^li^^<^nri,  bi>rn  in 

'.'   .     .'.  C,,iirt\.  January  22,  i8;S.  and  comes 

i.'.\t":     Swi^v     and      Puritan     anu^'^try. 

;:\     \v    -     *  "'iicated     in     the     public     scho(/U 

a^vl     at     t-,^.     Kan^"a>     State     Fniversit},    at 

!'s'.''!^'-       Kan^^as.     fr  )m     which     he     wa.^ 

I'T-      .  ."    :      with      the      degree      of      hache- 

;'i*^.       He      ( ntert-d      the      Kansas 

\' ;    ■  ' .'  I'-al  (  oiit'ge.  at    Kansas  Citr,   Mis- 

-  •    '.     :  w-l    A-a-   graduated   in    1879  with   the 

.^■'    -     r.f    '  .'t'  r  of  medicine.     Almost   im- 

...i"    '      -i'*-'rwar(i  he  received  an  appoint- 


!TU'.  r  .:  a^'O'i.;  a  -^*-*'!lt  -'r.rcn  in  the 
L  r.:l"d  r^W'*-^  .^  -,  .t-  !  s  •*.  !  w*\\  iroo-vs 
op.  f-,;"!';^  ...^  ,  --.t     .  ■  .  •  -    .  .  .'\'  i:i'mt:tT 

irt  ■111  >u  N  *.[).-•,  i  ^;' *  .*  '.  '  '  ■  /  his 
^tr\'c»'  111  t'l,'  CM  t  V  'v  ,  .  '  •  .  .,  '.s, 
h:v<  .%"'.;     T.'OTi    :r.aiiv     »  <  d'^- 

r(.»ijl!'    ■'      -i:;'   m   so'p.c   ili>;.i*;L.       '  '     •' 

Hi'-  pt-      >'  on  d  cor.d  'ct  :\a-  s.<    '  '        .    •" 

ine    \:<  .r  '  ^      «  mmeiM.it.-  -u    o*    1    - 
and   h'-   o!.!\    it-it    liit    >ri '  :ct    '  >    *  '     *' 

to    t':ij;'i'^c    in    his    pr'-fe-M>.n     i:.      i 
wliicii  v. oii'd  «.|.ru  ti)  hi  r.  a  'broad t-r  a 
p<*r:ucinent    tiv.«.    of    u>c  Uii..*  <-.    In    i-.<'    * 
of  his   relii'-meut    trom    tie  a:'n\    he   U^ 
in  K..n>as  City.  M"'^<ouri.  au-l  t-.-rerrd  uj" 
geiivral   practice.      iMiriUi^   tliis   t^^^u     ii«'    <c 
cup:ed  tit*'  ch.'ir  of  c'u'!;:  ;r\    hi  t'le    kau-a> 
Cny  Med..--''  ''  ■!.' ge.     ri    -n'^.  .it  the  o]um- 
mg   of   the    V-  I'    ■■v!  ,t''i    I  raii'je   and    Cd.ina, 
the    C  huu  ^e    g  -.    r-.-.       *    w.i^    stu.citous    of 
securii'g  the  sti       •  '  t-s  w  ho  \\rrt» 

experienced     in     ti.-.  ..  1     pracrice. 

U[)on.tl:e   siu.:;.    • '    u   o;     .    •  '        ,":p\iiig 

hi^n  j.dsiti"!.  .1.  tht   I'll/  'd     '        *    '.  "^'-'d- 

ie 'tl  Corps.   Hi.  1  ■•s^Iai   \:m  i  1   "-  '    ^. 

vvd.ere  he  m*  t  t'le  'lyu.^'t  r  nx),M  ^  *  tv-t  v  '  i 
the  re>ult  (•!  his  a^\  •  1  *  '-  t,.ri-i\u  mivi*.., 
Lirg^'ly  out  of  his  de-  -  *  '*:  ,•  ■•'ve  tne  oi)- 
portuiiit\  T',,r  travel  au  !  .  ■■  ';«.n.  With 
proper  t  *■  leuMa^v  he  rtj-  ■:  .  *■»  t!ie  M-'e- 
rc^y  at  ("auo  'j    C  iuna.  May  5  r.  .le  year, 

and    a    \\tfi>     i.-.-er    ''e    v,  a<    ;  >/    r  \       >    '"    the 
arniv  in   Aua-n.      11'--   ^t"\ui    xhcrv    ..  ..   di^- 
ta>t( 'ul.     I'f     "army"     beuig-     com})o>t.  '     of 
"I 'lack- i'    ii   'ei>."  a  ii«>r«l   srript  h.»r''e  v. 
out   organ vation.      Protest   ag-iiust    <:u(.li   a" 
as^i^nuie'it  re>ultf^d  in  his  bei'^g  rC't  vf^'l  an  ! 
ordered   to  the-  Army  of    PormoNa,  nunbi  r- 
iiig    some    -?5.(KH)   men.    rea>on./''.s    well    d> 
ciplined  and  e'iuii)ped.     Installed  a^  .-'i.-t  .-sur- 
geon, t(^  him  wa>  coinmiMed  the  saui''ir\    '  iie 
of  the  coTumand,   the   esi;.b;id;ment   <  *'   '    -^ 
]>itals.  ar*l  attendance  r^jou  i!.*-  wotm  !(  ■'        ' 
sick,    his   duties    being    aVo    eVfiided    t  ■     ^ 
clu(ie  the  crews  of  the  C  hine-«    L'mboa*     ■    • 
the  adjacent  cc^a.^ts.     He  \vas  tlie  only  w':  *< 
medical  otVicer,  and   he   i^-*  .-'icntly  e<amiT'el 
arid  treated  from  J-X)  to  V  "  u'*  n  a  day.    Hi> 
only   as>istants   v  ere    a    te.v    i  ■>    ;«i.nen   who 
had  learned  simf>ie  \-:^  ^  «hr\  ;•    **     ity  pc)rts 
under    foreign    me  he..'    .-     ,.'..:  -  .*    occu- 

pied   his    po>:'i  )n    lund     t'"'      re--;    '    *'on    of 
l)eace  and  the  tii^b  .n  Jmfi.t   in  t!i  •    .  *■  y.   in 
September.    t8Xo,    1^  <    ♦..t,.l    period    o.'    -v'-v 
ice  amountirg  to   >-v,    n   m'  nths.      He   * 
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Jay  Gould  made  a  donation  of  $5,000.  In 
i^,  building  was  begun,  but  was  almost 
immediately  interrupted  for  a  month  by  a 
general  railway  strike.  Work  was  completed 
in  1887,  the  entire  cost  amounting  to  $500,- 
000. 

I^unatic  Asylnm,  No.  4. — ^The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Missouri  in  1899  passed 
an  act  providing  for  an  asylum  to  be 
known  as  Lunatic  Asylum  No.  4,  and  an 
appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  buildings,  and  a  board  of  com- 
missioners consisting ,  of  O.  C.  Clay,  J.  L. 
Buchanan,  Dr.  C.  H.  Rigg,  J.  Edward  Berry 
and  J.  D.  Allen  was  appointed  to  select  a  site 
for  the  same.  November  18,  1899,  these 
commissioners  met  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
and  decided  to  locate  the  asylum  at  Farming- 
ton,  St.  Francois  County,  that  city  having 
offered  a  bonus  of  $6,000  to  be  applied  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  site.  In  the  building  of  this 
institution  a  departure,  has  been  made  from 
the  course  followed  in  the  erection  of  the 
other  lunatic  asylums  of  the  State.  What  is 
known  as  the  "cottage  plan"  has  been  adopt- 
ed,and  those  committed  to  the  institution  will 
be  cared  for  in  five  cottages  instead  of  being 
housed  in  a  single  large  building. 

Luray.— An  incorporated  village  on  the 
Keokuk  &  Western  Railroad,  in  Clark 
County,  ten  miles  northeast  of  Kahoka.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Eldorado,  and  was 
laid  out  in  1837  by  George  Combs  and  R. 
Q.  Stark.  It  has  two  churches,  a  school, 
bank,  saw  and  gristmills,  a  hotel,  a  news- 
paper, the  "Weekly  Register,*'  and  about 
half  a  dozen  stores.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300. 

Liuscher,  Lonis  Willard,  physician 
and  surgeon,  conspicuous  for  service  in  the 
line  of  his  profession,  in  tlie  American  Army 
and  abroad,  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  in 
Macon  County,  January  22,  1858,  and  comes 
of  mixed  Swiss  and  Puritan  ancestry. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  Kansas  State  University,  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts.  He  entered  the  Kansas 
City  Medical  College,  at  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  was  graduated  in  1879  with  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Almost  im- 
mediately afterward  he  received  an  appoint- 


ment as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  served  with  troops 
operating  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontier 
from  September,  1879,  until  June,  1882.  His 
service  in  this  capacity  was  most  arduous, 
involving  upon  many  occasions  great  dis- 
comfort, and  in  some  instances  real  hardship. 
His  professional  conduct  was  such  as  to  gain 
the  hearty  commendation  of  his  superiors, 
and  he  only  left  the  service  by  resignation 
to  engage  in  his  profession  in  a  manner 
which  would  open  to  him  a  broader  and  more 
permanent  field  of  usefulness.  In  the  year 
of  his  retirement  from  the  army  he  located 
in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  entered  upon 
general  practice.  During  this  time  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Kansas 
City  Medical  College.  In  1885,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  between  France  and  China, 
the  Chinese  government  was  solicitous  of 
securing  the  services  of  Americans  who  were 
experienced  in  military  medical  practice. 
Upon  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  occupying 
high  position  in  the  United  States  Army  Med- 
ical Corps,  Dr.  Luscher  visited  Washington, 
where  he  met  the  minister  from  China,  with 
the  result  of  his  accepting  foreign  service, 
largely  out  of  his  desire  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity for  travel  and  observation.  With 
proper  credentials  he  reported  to  the  vice- 
roy at  Canton,  China,  May  5  the  same  year, 
and  a  week  later  he  was  en  route  for  the 
army  in  Anam.  His  service  there  was  dis- 
tasteful, the  "army"  being  composed  of 
"Black-Flaggers,"  a  nondescript  horde  with- 
out organization.  Protest  against  such  an 
assignment  resulted  in  his  being  relieved  and 
ordered  to  the  Army  of  Formosa,  number- 
ing some  25,000  men,  reasonably  well  dis- 
ciplined and  equipped.  Installed  as  chief  sur- 
geon, to  him  was  committed  the  sanitary  care 
of  the  command,  the  establishment  of  hos- 
pitals, and  attendance  upon  the  wounded  and 
sick,  his  duties  being  also  extended  to  in- 
clude the  crews  of  the  Chinese  gunboats  on 
the  adjacent  coasts.  He  was  the  only  white 
medical  officer,  and  he  frequently  examined 
and  treated  from  200  to  300  men  a  day.  His 
only  assistants  were  a  few  Chinamen  who 
had  learned  simple  nurse  duty  in  treaty  ports 
under  foreigfn  medical  officers.  He  occu- 
pied his  position  until  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army,  in 
September,  1886,  his  total  period  of  serv- 
ice amounting  to  sixteen*  months.     He  had 
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expected  to  return  immediately  to  the  United 
States^  but  overtures  were  made  him  to  re- 
main in  the  country  and  organize  and  train 
a  medical  corps.  While  the  subject  was 
under  consideration  he  visited  Peking  and- 
Tien  Tsin,  meeting  at  the  latter  place  the 
great  oriental  statesman,  Li  Hung  Chang. 
The  government  declining  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  such  a  medical  establishment 
as  he  deemed  necessary,  he  returned  home 
in  1887,  and  at  once  resumed  practice  in 
Kansas  City.  While  successfully  engaged  in 
general  practice,  his  army  experience  at  home 
and  abroad  naturally  inclined  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  surgery,  in  which  de- 
partment of  medical  science  he  holds  high 
rank.  From  1895  to  1897  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  anatomy  in  the  Woman's  Medical 
College,  and  was  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  in  the  University  Medical 
College.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  of  lecturer  on  surgery  in 
the  last  named  institution.  No  higher  trib- 
ute to  the  professional  ability  of  Dr.  Luscher 
could  be  fraqied  than  was  contained  in  a 
telegram  unexpectedly  received  by  him  from 
Surgeon  General  Sternberg,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who,  having  ofl&cial  knowledge 
of  his  army  record,  within  a  fortnight  after 
the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
proffered  him  a  commission  to  accompany 
the  army  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
offer  was,  however,  declined.  Dr.  Luscher, 
outside  the  field  of  his  profession,  is  a  man 
of  broad  general  knowledge  and  a  most  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  conversationalist. 
During  the  critical  condition  of  American 
interests  in  China  in  the  summer  of  1900 
he  was  much  sought  by  newspaper  writers 
and  others  making  inquiries  with  reference 
to  China,  its  people  and  its  resources,  to 
whom  he  afforded  information  of  much  in- 
terest, more  definite  and  accurate  than  was 
to  be  found  in  printed  columns  manufac- 
tured to  meet  the  demand  and  feed  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment.  An  ancient  map  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  the  work  of  native  engravers, 
which  he  brought  from  China  with  him,  pos- 
sesses a  permanent  and  increasing  value.  Dr. 
Luscher  was  married  December  28,  1892,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  D.  Hall,  daughter  of  John 
Hall,  of  Carlinville,  Illinois. 

Lnscombe,  Thomas  T.,  prominent  as 
the  originator  of  the  tripoli  industry  in  south- 


west Missouri,  was  born  March  10,  1842,  at 
Toronto,  Canada.     His  parents  were  William 
O.  and  Elizabeth  (Blackwell)  Luscombe,  who 
immigrated  in  1837  from  Exeter,  England, 
and   settled   in  Canada    in   the   city  named. 
The  founders  of  the  family  of  Luscombe  went 
with  William  the  Conqueror  from  Normandy, 
France,  to  England,  where  their  descendants 
now  hold  large  estates  entailed  from  the  time 
of  the  conquest,  to  which  Thomas  T.  Lus- 
combe is  the  present  immediate  heir.     He 
was  educated  in  the  grammar  schools  in  Tor- 
onto and  Durham,  Canada.    On  coming  to 
the  United  States  he  first  engaged  in  raer* 
cantile  pursuits  in  CarroUton,  Missouri.  In 
1877  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Carthage, 
where  for  seven  years  he  continued  merchan- 
dising, and  where  he  has  since  been  continu* 
ously    and     conspicuously    identified     with 
various  important  business  enterprises  and 
public  concerns  in  Jasper  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties.    He  was  engaged  .in  a  dry  goods  and 
boot  and  shoe  business  in   Carthage  until 
1882,  when  C.  F.  McElroy  became  his  part- 
ner, the  firm  being  known  as  Luscombe  & 
McElroy.    In  1884  he  retired  to  establish  the 
Eagle  Mills.    He  purchased  the  old  Carthage 
Furniture  Factory,  refitted  it  and  put  in  mill- 
ing machinery  at  an  expense  of  $10,000,  for 
the    manufacture    of    kiln-dried    cornmeal, 
hominy  and  grits,  and  established  his  own 
coopershops  for  barrel  making.    This  indus- 
try was  comparatively  new,  there  being  but 
two  similar  establishments  in  the  State,  both 
in  St.  Louis.  The  product  was  shipped  in  car- 
load lots  to  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
and  his  business  was  exte^isive  and  profitable 
until  ,  disturbed    by    freight  discriminations, 
when  he  abandoned  it.     In  1870  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  peculiar  substance  used  iot 
polishing  household  utensils  in  the  family  of 
a  small  farmer  near  Seneca.     Ascertaining 
that  it  was  to  be  found  upon  adjacent  lands 
he  dug  up  a  quantity  of  the  material  now 
known  as  tripoli  (which  see),  satisfied  him- 
self of  its  utility  for  polishing  purposes,  and 
quietly  bought  from  the  owning  railway  com- 
pany a  forty-acre  tract  upon  which  it  was 
situated.     He  increased  his  holding^  to  250 
acres  by  subsequent  purchasings.  He  shipped 
a  carload  of  tripoli  to  St.  Louis  to  be  put  into 
brick  form  as  a  polisher  after  the  fashion  ot 
the   Bath  brick  then  commonly  used.     He 
filled  many  orders  and  refused  a  very  advan- 
tageous offer  for  its  proprietorship,  but  soon 
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discontinued  manufacturing  on  acount  of  his 
inability  to  construct  machinery  necessary 
for  working  it  satisfactorily.     In  1887  he  re- 
sumed the  business,  removed  the  Eagle  Mills 
machinery    from    Carthage,    crushed    and 
ground  tripoli  and  shipped  it  in  carload  lots 
to  Eastern  manufacturers  of  polishing  rouges 
for  jewelry  and  silverware,  by  whom  it  was 
esteemed  more  highly  than  any  other  sub- 
stance for  that  purpose.    In  1887  he  named 
his  mills  the  American  Tripoli  Company,  and 
in  1888  effected  incorporation,  with  a  capital 
of  $100,000,  he  and  his  family  holding  all  the 
stock,  with  himself  as  president  and  manager. 
In  1888  the  material  was  adopted  for  filtering 
purposes,  and  he  turned  his  attention  in  part 
to  invention,    devising   manufacturing   ma- 
chinery and  original  constructions  of  siphon 
filters,  filter-discs  and  tubes,  in  great  variety. 
The  works  also  produced  many  devices  to  the 
order  of  other  inventive  manufacturers.  They 
attained  worldwide  celebrity,  and  their  prod- 
uct was  called  into  use  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  in  Europe  and  in  Australia,  be- 
sides bringing  Mr.  Luscombe  into  fame  as 
the  "Father  of  the   Tripoli   Industry."     In 
1895  he  sold  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  St. 
Louis  parties,  and  the  capital  of  the  company 
was  increased  to  $250,000.    Since  that  time 
the  principal  offices  and  shops  have  been  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis.     During  recent  years  Mr. 
Luscombe  has  given  little  personal  attention 
to  these  concerns,  but  has  been  principally 
busied  with  his  large  zinc  and  lead  lands  in- 
terests.     Highly    regarded    for    his    public 
spirit  and  business  sagacity,  he  has  been  re- 
peatedly  called   to    important   positions    of 
honor  and  trust.    In  1874  he  was  elected  city 
treasurer  of  Carrollton,  Missouri.     In  1880 
he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  school 
board  of  Carthage,  and  in  1881-2  he  was  pres- 
ident of  the  board.    He  was  again  elected  to 
the  school  board  in  1896,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1899  by  a  very  large  majority  after  a 
warmly  contested  struggle.    In  1883  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Carthage,  and  during  his 
official  term  signed  the  franchise  for  the  first 
street  railway  in  the  city,  and  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  present  fire  department  build- 
ing.   He  was  an  uncompromising  old-school 
Democrat  to  the  time  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion of  1896,  when  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
sound  money,  and  has  since  acted  with  entire 
independence  in  political  concerns.     He  was 
bom   and   reared  an  Episcopalian,  but  for 


many  years  past  has  been  identified  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  president 
of  the  Carthage  board  of  trade  in  1884-5,  ^^d 
is  now  president  of  the  Carthage  Commercial 
Club..  In  Masonry  he  has  attained  to  the 
commandery  degrees  and  the  Chapter  of  the 
Eastern  Star;  he  is  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  a  member  of  the  United  Work- 
men, and  has  held  various  offices  in  these 
orders.  Mr.  Luscombe  was  married  in  1870 
to  Miss  Christina  W.  Orchard,  of  English  and 
Scotch  descent,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Christina  Orchard,  of  Carrollton,  Mis- 
souri. Four  daughters  and  two  sons  have 
been  born  of  this  union. 

liUtesville.— A  town  in  Bollinger  County, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Marble  Hill,  on  the 
Belmont  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 
road. It  was  laid  out  in  1869  by  Eli  Lutes, 
who  gave  the  railroad  company  ten  acres  of 
land  for  a  depot  site  and  one-third  of  the 
lots.  The  first  store  in  the  town  was  run 
by  C.  D.  Rowe.  The  town  now  has  about 
twenty-five  business  houses,  including  a 
bank,  stave  factory,  sawmill  and  bottling 
works.  There  are  four  churches  and  a  pub- 
lic school.    The  population  is  about  500. 

Lutheran  Church. —  The  name  of 
Lutherans  was  not  chosen  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Luther  themselves,  but  was  applied 
to  them  by  their  adversaries,  and  officially 
stamped  upon  them  as  an  opprobrious  stig- 
ma in  a  bull  issued  by  the  Pope,  Leo  X, 
on  January  3,  1521,  very  much  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were  termed 
Christians,  or  Nazarenes,  by  their  enemies  in 
apostolic  times.  Neither  did  Luther  ever  in- 
tend to  found  a  new  church  or  to  establish 
a  new  religion,  with  new  doctrines  and  forms 
of  worship,  and  to  this  day  the  Lutheran 
Church  knows  of  no  norma  normans  be- 
sides the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  of  no  doctrine  derived  from 
any  other  source,  or  unknown  to  the  primeval 
church.  As  a  reformer  Luther  simply  and 
solely  endeavored  to  restore  to  the  church 
of  his  day  and  of  succeeding  generations  the 
holy  truths  of  man's  salvation,  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  which  is  that  of  justification  by 
grace  for  Christ's  sake,  through  faith,  with- 
out the  works  of  the  law,  and  to  free  the 
Christian  conscience  from  every  authority 
in  matters  of  faith  except  the  authority  of 
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Christ,  the  only  head  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  word  of  Christ  as  exhibited  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  was  for  this  position  that  he  assailed 
the  authority  of  Rome.  That  Christ  alone 
must  rule  in  the  church  by  His  infallible 
word,  was  the  keynote  of  the  work  of 
reformation  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
first  of  the  famous  ninety-five  theses  which 
Luther  published  on  October  31,  15 17,  was: 
"Our  Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  saying, 
Repent  ye,  would  have  the  whole  life  of  a 
Christian  to  be  repentance."  In  the  work 
of  restoration,  in  which  he  was  the  predes- 
tined leader,  Luther  was  eminently  conserv- 
ative, retaining  what  was  found  to  be  in 
conformity  with  the  word  of  God  and  abol- 
ishmg  only  what  was  at  variance  with  that 
word.  Thus,  while  under  the  leadership  of 
Zwingli  and  others  nearly  all  the  ceremonial 
of  the  medieval  church  was  discarded,  Lu- 
ther retained  what  could  consistently  be  re- 
tained of  the  ancient  form  of  worship,  the 
traditional  lessons  for  gospels  and  epistles, 
singing  and  chanting  in  public  service,  organs 
and  bells,  pictures  and  crucifixes,  wafers  and 
vestments,  only  eliminating  and  purging  out 
all  manner  of  saint  worship,  the  adoration 
of  the  host,  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  the 
Roman  mass  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  the 
mediatorship  of  human  priests,  auricular 
confession,  and  the  whole  system  of  merito- 
rious works  imposed  by  monastic  vows,  and, 
the  idea  of  superior  sanctity  attached  to  their 
observance,  the  supposed  probation  of  the 
souls  in  purgatory,  the  purported  sacramental 
dignity  of  ordination,  matrimony,  confirma- 
tion, and  extreme  unction.  While  the  doc- 
trines of  transubstantiation  and  consubstanti- 
ation  were  likewise  eradicated,  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  sacramental  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  was 
maintained  as  set  forth  in  the  words  of  in- 
stitution and  other  statements  of  Scripture. 
The  divine  institution  of  the  ministerial  of- 
fice was  also  maintained,  but  without  the 
recognition  of  an  authority  beside  the  word, 
and  with  no  functions  but  those  founded  in 
the  priesthood  of  all  believers,  and  the  rights 
and  powers  granted  to  and  enjoined  upon  the 
church,  as  existing  in  the  local  congrega- 
tions. In  accordance  herewith,  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  was  again  acknowledged  and 
practiced  as  of  the  first  importance  in  public 
worship,  and  Luther  himself  was  the  fore- 


most educator  of  a  generation  of  preachers 
as  a  professor  of  theology,  a  preacher,  and 
a  prolific  author  of  theological  works,  among 
the  most  important  of  which  were  his  Postils, 
or  expositions  of  the  stated  texts  of  the 
church  year.  In  the  Augsburg  Confession 
of  1530  the  Lutherans  raised  a  standard  of 
their  faith  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
first  symbol  of  Western  Christianity  after 
the  Ecumenical  Creeds  of  the  ancient  church, 
and  many  years  prior  to  the  first  general 
confession  of  the  Roman  Church,  the  Defini- 
tions of  Trent. 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  formal  principle 
of  Lutheran  Reformation,  the  sole  authority 
of  Scripture  in  matters  of  faith,  Luther  and 
his  colaborers  were  consistent  also  in  their 
attitude  toward  Zwingli  and  his  adherents,, 
who  vindicated  human  reason  as  a  normative 
authority  in  theology.  The  difference  was 
fundamental  and  not,  as  many  have  assumed,, 
only  a  difference  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  by  entering  into  church 
fellowship  with  Zwingli  and  the  Swiss,  Lu- 
ther would  have  abandoned  the  very  posi- 
tion for  which  he  waged  his  offensive  and 
defensive  warfare  against  popery  and  popish, 
institutions. 

The  Lutheran  Church  was,  furthermore,, 
consistent  in  her  demand  of  unity  of  doc- 
trine  as  the  first  requisite  for  church  fel- 
lowship in  dealing  with  the  doctrinal  differ- 
ences arising  in  her  midst,  and  to  define  the 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Church  over  against 
various  anti-theses  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  such  as  bore  the  Lutheran  name,, 
the  Formula  of  Concord  was  framed  and 
adopted  as  a  confession  of  the  Lutheran 
faith,  which,  together  with  the  Ecumenical 
Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  Smal- 
cald  Articles  and  Luther's  large  and  small 
catechisms,  was  pubHshed  in  the  Book  of 
Concord  in  1580. 

The  Lutheran  Reformation  was  not  con- 
fined to  Germany.  In  England  the  anti- 
Roman  movement  was  distinctly  Lutheran 
till  1550,  when  Calvinism  gained  the  ascend- 
ency. In  the  Netherlands  the  thousands  who 
bled  under  the  Edict  of  Worms  were,  for 
many  years,  Lutherans.  In  France  a  Lu- 
theran church  saw  its  martyrs  at  the  stake. 
In  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  the  Lu- 
theran Church  became  the  state  church 
without ,  violence  or  bloodshed,  and  it    was 
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from  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  that  Lu- 
theranism  was  first  transplanted  to  this 
western  world. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  a  Lutheran 
colony  was  planted  in  1638,  when  the  well- 
matured  plans  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus 
of   Sweden   and   of    his   chancellor,   Oxen- 
stiema,  were  carried  into  execution,  the  ex- 
pedition having  been  equipped  with  a  lavish 
hand  and  led  by  an  experienced    and    tal- 
ented commander,  Peter  Minurt,  the  founder 
of  New   Sweden    on    the    Delaware.     But, 
though  other  ships  laden  with  stores  and 
implements  brought  other  bands  of  Luther- 
ans who  joined  those  first  settlers  on  Chris- 
tina Creek;  though  other  Lutheran  preach- 
ers arrived  in  the  colony  before  and  after 
the  body  of  Reorus  Torkillus,  the  first  pio- 
neer of  the  Lutheran  ministry  in  America, 
had  been    laid    to    rest    in    American    soil, 
among  them  the  gifted  and  learned  Campa- 
nius,  who  rendered  Luther's  small  catechism 
into  the  Delaware  Indian  dialect  before  Eliot 
had  given  the  Bible  to  American  aborigfines, 
and  though   those  early  colonial  preachers 
ministered  to  those  early  Lutheran  congre- 
gations with  untiring  zeal,  traversing  the  pri- 
meval forest  by  fair  weather  and  foul,  yet 
before  the  close  of  the  century  one  aged  and 
decrepit  Lutheran  minister  only  remained  in 
the  Delaware  Valley  among  919  souls  still 
clinging  to  their   Lutheran   faith   and   wor- 
ship. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley,  under  the  pressure 
and  persecution  of  the  Dutch  reformed  es- 
tablishment and  civil  government,  another 
group  of  Lutheran  congregations  had,  after 
various  rebukes,  at  last  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  minister  to  labor  in  their  midst  in 
1657,  and,  in  spite  of  placards  and  edicts,  and 
fines  and  imprisonments,  intended  to  sub- 
due them  into  conformity  with  Calvinism, 
those  Dutch  Lutherans  persisted  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  Lutheran  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  and  struggled  on  while  Dutch 
rule  changed  into  English,  and  English  into 
Dutch,  and  Dutch  once  more  into  English, 
until  the  last  Dutch  Lutheran  domine  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  America  had  been 
called  to  rest  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  in 
1691. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  American  Lutheran  Church  was 
preponderatingly  a  mission  church  in  for- 
eign parts.     Swedish  missionaries  were,  at 


the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  sent 
over  to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  there 
succeeded  in  building  up  a  very  flourish- 
ing Lutheran  Zion,  two  venerable  relics  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Swedes' 
churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington. 
The  Dutch  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  was  likewise  imbued  with  renewed 
vigor  by  such  men  as  Falckner  and  Berken- 
meyer.  Besides,  Lutheran  congregations- 
were  organized  among  the  Palatine  colonists, 
and  the  first  German  Lutheran  preacher  in 
America,  Joshua  Kocherthal,  lies  buried  near 
West  Camp,  on  the  Hudson,  having  left  be- 
hind him  a  chain  of  Lutheran  churches  ex- 
tending from  the  Mohawk  to  the  Raritan,. 
several  of  which,  together  with  Dutch  con- 
gregations, organized  the  first  Lutheran 
Synod  in  America,  in  1734.  During  the  same 
period  numerous  German  emigrants  settled 
in  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  most  of  them,  except  the  Salzburg 
emigrants  in  Georgia,  who  enjoyed  the  serv- 
ices of  faithful  ministers  who  accompanied 
them  to  America,  being  scattered  over  the 
land  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  until  their 
cries  were  heard  and  ministers  came  over 
from  Germany  and  provided  for  their  spir- 
itual wants.  Foremost  among  those  preach- 
ers was  Henry  Melchior  Muehlenberg,  who^ 
with  untiring  zeal,  gathered  the  Lutherans, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  and  organized  them 
into  prosperous  Lutheran  congregations,, 
among  which  he  labored  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  1787.  Under  his  leadership,  what  is- 
now  the  oldest  Lutheran  synod  in  America, 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
in  1748.  The  second  Lutheran  synod  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1786,  and  other 
synods  followed  in  subsequent  years.  But 
under  the  influence  of  rationalism  and  ram- 
pant unbelief  these  synods  had,  before  the 
new  century  was  ushered  in,  drifted  away 
from  their  Lutheran  moorings,  and  when, 
in  1820,  several  Lutheran  synods  united  in- 
forming a  general  synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  that  synod  was  Lutheran 
only  by  name,  having  refused  even  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
in  its  constitution.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  decadence  that  the  first  Lutheran  theologi- 
cal seminaries  went  into  operation.  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  181 5,  and  the  seminary  at  Gettysburg,  in 
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1825,  The  few  representatives  of  a  more  pos- 
itive form  of  Lutheranism,  such  men  as  Paul 
Henkel  and  his  sons,  who,  together  with  oth- 
ers, formecj  the  Tennessee  Synod,  were 
looked  upon  with  derision  as  a  set  of  fanat- 
ics, and  when  a  restoration  of  sound  Lu- 
theranism  in  this  country  was  inaugurated 
the  endeavors  of  the  leaders  in  that  move- 
ment were  looked  upon  as  utterly  hopeless. 
.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  that 
a  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  Lutheranism  in 
America  began.  In  January  and  February, 
1839,  the  boats  "Rienzi,"  **Clyde,"  *'Knicker^ 
bocker"  and  **Selma,"  on  their  first  trips  of 
the  season,  brought  from  New  Orleans  a 
company  of  German  Lutherans,  numbering 
upward  of  700  souls.  These  emigrants  had 
come  chiefly  from  Saxony,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  minister  by  the  name  of  Stephan, 
formerly  of  Dresden,  whom  his  followers,  be- 
fore their  arrival  in  St*  Louis,  had  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  Stephan  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  provided  with  ample  means,  hav- 
ing raised,  among  themselves,  a  fund  of  more 
than  $120,000,  with  which  they  intended  to 
establish  a  Lutheran  colony  in  America, 
where  they  might  live  and  worship  far  away 
from  the  oppression  which  they  experienced 
beyond  the  seas.  After  a  brief  sojourn  in  St. 
Louis  most  of  the  company,  with  their  leader, 
repaired  to  Perry  County,  Missouri,  where 
a  tract  of  land,  comprising  4,440  acres,  was 
purchased,  and  a  number  of  settlements,  Wit- 
tenberg, Altenburg,  Frohna,  etc.,  which,  to 
this  day,  exist  under  their  original  names, 
were  located  in  various  parts  oi  the  colonial 
territory.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  only  a  few 
weeks,  the  bishop  was  unmasked  as  a  vile 
slave  of  his  lusts,  and  the  entire  enterprise 
came  near  a  fatal  collapse,  which  was  only 
prevented  by  the  exertions  of  two  or  three 
men,  who  had  retained  their  foothold  in  the 
sound  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  ministerial 
office.  The  first  whose  voice  was  raised 
above  the  general  turmoil  and  confusion,  was 
a  young  minister,  C.  F.  W.  Walther.  Ste- 
phan was  duly  deposed  and  expelled  from  the 
colony,  and  the  number  of  ministers  and  can- 
didates who  had  come  with  the  expedition 
entered  upon  their  ministerial  labors  in  the 
various  settlements.  Congregations  were 
organized,  schools  were  established,  and  even 
a  higher  institution  of  learning  was  housed 
in  a  log  hut  in  the  wilderness. 


A  number  of  immigrants  had  remained  in 
St.  Louis,  and  here,  under  the  pastorate  of  0. 
H.  Walther,  formed  a  Lutheran  congrega- 
tion, which,  by  courtesy  of  Bishop  Kemper, 
was  permitted  to  worship  in  the  basement  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Chestnut  Street,  until,  in  1842, 
they  erected  their  first  house  of  worship,  on 
Lombard  Street.  Here,  too,  a  parochial 
school  was  at  once  opened,  and  in  1840  one  of 
the  candidates,  F.  Buenger,  was  called  to  in- 
struct the  children  of  the  congregation,  and 
such  other  children  as  were  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Not  long  after  his  arrival,  in  January, 
1841,  the  pastor  of  the  congregation  died,  and 
his  brother,  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  was  called  to 
succeed  him.  In  1844  a  branch  school  was 
opened  in  what  was  then  the  northern  part  of 
the  city,  and  in  1847  *  second  congregation 
was  organized  in  that  neighborhood,  the  first 
minister  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Buenger,  who 
had,  since  1844,  served  as  assistant  to  Rev. 
Walther,  and  who  remained  the  pastor  of  Im- 
manuel  congregation  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

But  these  Lutheran  congregations  of  St 
Louis,  and  their  sister  congregations  in  the 
colonies  down  the  river  were  destined  to  be* 
come  of  more  than  local  importance  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  America.     As  early  as 
1844  the  congregations  at  St.  Louis  deter- 
mined to  assist  their  pastor  in  the  publication 
of  a  Lutheran  periodical  for  the  people,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  the  first  number  of 
the  "Lutheraner"  was  printed  by  Weber  & 
Olshausen,  of  that  city.    The    circulation  of 
the  paper  being  limited  at  first,  the  means  re- 
quired for  its  publication  were  cheerfully  fur- 
nished from  the  treasury  of  the  congregation. 
It  was  through  the  "Lutheraner"  that  the  at- 
tention of  other  earnest  Lutherans  in  America 
was  drawn  to  Walther  and  his  colaborers. 
Among  those  who  hailed  the  clarion  sounds 
of  this  Lutheran  organ  with  joy  was  a  re- 
markable man,  who  had  also  come  to  this 
country  in  1838,  and  was  then  the  pastor  of  a 
small  congregation  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
This  man  was  F.  Wyneken,  who  also  served 
as  a  missionary  among  the  scattered  Germans 
in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  until  his  health 
failed  him  and  he  returned  to  Germany  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  seeking  the  restora- 
tion of  his  health  and  of  gaining  men  and 
means  for  the  service  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  land  of  his  adoption.     His  endeavors 
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were  crowned  with  remarkable  success.     He 
enlisted  the  efforts  of  such  as  with  word  and 
deed  endeavored  to  further  the  interest  of  a 
genuine  Lutheran  Church  in  this  coimtry.  A 
missionary  institute  was  founded  by  William 
Lohe,  at  Neuendettelsau,   in   Bavaria,  who 
also  published  a  paper,  through  which  he 
advocated  the  American  cause,  and  in  1846 
the    seminary    was    transplanted    to    Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  and  placed  under  the  man- 
agement of  Dr.  Sihler,  who  had  succeeded 
Wyneken  in  the  pastorate  when  he  followed 
a  call  to  Baltimore.    In  the  same  year,  1846, 
a  conference  met  at  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  the  prehminaries  of  the 
establishment  of  a  Lutheran  Synod,  and  in  a 
number  of  meetings  of  the  local  congrega- 
tions, with  their  guests,  a  draft  of  the  con- 
stitution was  considered  and  adopted  before 
The  members  of  the  conference  attached  their 
signatures   to   the  document.    At  a  subse- 
quent meeting  for  a  similar  purpose  at  Fort 
Wayne  a  number  of  others  acceded  to  the 
plan,  and  in  1847  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  other  States,  was  organized  at  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  chose  Rev.  Walther,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  its  first  president.     Two  years  later  the 
college  and  seminary,  which  had,  until  then, 
been  carried   on  in   Perry  County,  was   re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  the  congregation  there 
having  declared  their  willingness  to  devote 
the  proceeds  of  a  hymn  book,  which  they  had 
published,  and  other  gifts,  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  institution,  and  providing  the  site 
for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings. 
Wakher  was  by  the  synod  placed  into  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  which  he 
subsequently  held  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Beside  the  theological  course,  a  classical  col- 
legiate course  was  provided  for  in  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  incorporated  as  Concordia 
College,  and  as  the  wants  of  the  school  de- 
manded, other  professors  were  engaged,  the 
first  director  of  the  collegiate  department  be- 
ing Professor  A.  Bicwend,  a  man  of  rare 
talents  and  extensive  learning.    (For  further 
details  of  the  history  of  this  institution  see 
out-  article  on  "Concordia  College.")    In  the 
course  of  years  this  institution  of  learning 
was  divided  up  into  two  distinct  schools,  the 
college  proper  being  removed  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  while  the  theological  department  re- 
mained in  the  old  quarters,  which  were,  how- 
ever, enlarged  in  various  directions  as  the 
number  of  students  multiplied,  until  the  old 


buildings  were  removed,  and  on  their  site  and 
additional  ground  the  present  stately  edifice 
was  erected  and  finished  in  1883.  As  the 
seminary  was  at  the  same  time  a  literary 
workshop,  the  members  of  the  faculty  being 
at  the  same  time  editor's  of  a  growing  num-< 
ber  of  periodicals  and  other  publications,  a 
printing  house  was  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which,  from  a  small  begining,  has 
g^own  to  be  one  of  the  great  publishing 
houses  of  the  West,  sending  its  books  and 
pamphlets  and  periodicals  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  By  division 
and  addition  the  number  of  Lutheran  congre- 
gations in  St.  Louis  has  grown  to  seventeen, 
each  of  which,  with  one  exception,  has  also 
a  parochial  school  in  operation.  Numerous 
conventions  of  synod  have  been  held  in  the 
city,  the  delegates  being  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  local  congre- 
gations. Visitors  from  a  distance  may  be 
found  in  the  city  all  the  year  round,  one  of  the 
objects  of  their  visit  being  to  see  the  Luth- 
eran institutions  established  there.  Among 
these  institutions,  beside  those  already  men- 
tioned, the  Lutheran  Hospital  and  Walther 
College  will  be  mentioned  in  other  articles. 
It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  are  hundreds 
and  thousands  in  all  lands  who  would  never 
have  heard  of  St.  Louis,  nor  cared  to  know 
where  to  look  for  it  on  the  map,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Lutheran  interests  centered 
there.  Prof.  A.  E.  Grabbner. 

While  St.  Louis,  as  might  be  presumed,  is 
a  stronghold  of  this  church,  it  has  prospered 
in  other  parts  of  Missouri  also,  and  its 
churches  and  worshipers  are  found  in  nearly 
every  community  in  which  Germans  consti- 
tute a  considerable  element.  After  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  States, 
in  1874,  the  synod  increased  so  rapidly  that 
in  1900  there  were  fourteen  districts  em- 
braced in  it,  as  follows:  i,  California;  2, 
Canada;  3,  Illinois;  4,  Iowa;  5,  Kansas;  6, 
Michigan ;  7,  Minnesota  and  Dakota ;  8,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky;  9,  Nebraska;  10, 
Oregon;  11,  Eastern;  12,  Western;  13, 
Southern;  14,  Wisconsin.  There  were  1,685 
pastors  and  professors ;  2,106  congregations, 
and  776  preaching  stationis ;  413,101  commu- 
nicants; 99,291  voting  members;  717,468 
souls;  1,725  parochial  schools,  with  91,301 
scholars;  5  seminaries  and  colleges,  and  20 
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hospitals  and  asylums.  The  Western  dis- 
trict embraces  the  States  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee  and  part  of  Kentucky.  In 
the  State  of  Missouri  there  were  in  the  year 
1900,  140  congregations  and  50  preaching 
stations ;  30,000  communicants ;  7,000  voting 
members;  125  ministers;  140  church  edifices, 
nearly  all  of  them  with  parsonages  and  par- 
ochial school  buildings  attached,  about  7,- 
000  children  being  educated  at  the  parochial 
schools.  Outside  of  St.  Louis  there  are 
churches  also  in  the  following  places  in  Mis- 
souri :  Concordia,  St.  Charles,  Joplin,  Sweet 
Springs,  Festus,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Sedalia, 
Augusta,  Hannibal,  Salisbury,  Mobcrly,  Nor- 
bonne.  Poplar  Bluff,  Bismarck,  Pilot  Knob, 
Pocahontas,  NewMelle,Perryville,  St.  Joseph, 
Macon,  Longtown,  Kirkwood,  Pierce  City, 
Lincoln,  Uniontown,  Corder,  Billings,  Mo- 
Tiett,  Adrian,  Jackson,  Palmyra,  Japan,  Cuba, 
Sullivan,  Craig,  Cape  Girardeau,  Appleton 
City,  Waverly,  Sarcoxie,  Springfield,  Wells- 
ville,  Vandalia,  Blackburn,  Marshall,  Odessa, 
Jamestown,  Jefferson  City,  Lockwood, 
Wentzville,  Mexico,  California,  Ottcrville, 
Canton,  Gordonville,  Washington,  Farming- 
ton,  Altenburg,  Pevely,  Cabool,  Lebanon, 
Dixon,  Kansas  City,  KoUa,  Jericho,  Cole 
Camp,  Brunswick,  Kimmswick,  Higginsville, 
Lexington,  Lincoln,  La  Grange  and  Frohna. 
The  church  has  in  Missouri,  Concordia  Col- 
lege, a  theological  seminary  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers;  Concordia  PubHshing 
House,  for  the  publication  of  church  and 
school  books,  both  of  these  being  in  St. 
Louis;  St.  Paul  College,  at  Concordia,  La- 
fayette County,  and  Walther  College,  also  in 
St.  Louis,  where  students  of  both  sexes  are 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  classics  and  sci- 
ences. 

Lutheran  Church  in  Kansas  City. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  Kansas  City 
were  a  number  of  English-speaking  Luther- 
ans, mostly  from  Pennsylvania.  Early  in 
1867  an  organization  was  formed  and  in- 
corporated as  the  English  Lutheran  Church 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  incorporators  to  have 
the  name  styled  "The  First  English  Lutheran 
Church  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,"  the  name 
by  which  the  organization  has  always  been 
and  still  is  known.  But  by  neglect  or  oversight, 
the  word  '*First"  does  not  appear  in  the  title 
given  the  church  in  the  articles  of  incorpo- 


ration.   The  first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Wagenhals.   He  is  now  partner  in  the  great 
publishing    house    of     Funk,    Wagnalls   & 
Co.,  of  New  York  City,  and  he  has  curtailed 
his  name  as  indicated.    No  large  immigration 
of  English-speaking  Lutherans  ever  came  to 
Kansas  City,  hence  the  growth  of  the  church 
has  been  slow,  and  has  consisted  in  no  small 
measure  of  people  whose  religious  training 
had  not  been  Lutheran,  but  who  found  a 
congenial  church  home  among  the  pietistic 
Lutherans.     A  plain  board  tabernacle  was 
the  first  building  used.     But  a  lot  was  at 
once  bought  at  No.  1020  Baltimore  Avenue, 
where  a  very  substantial  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.    Following 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wagenhals,  in  the  order  named, 
and  each  averaging  about  four  years,  came 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Steck,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dom- 
blazer,  D.  D.,  and    the    Rev.  S.  S.  Waltz, 
D.   D.,  bringing  the   church   down   to  the 
year  1884.    The  several  panics    in    Kansas 
City    seriously    hindered    the    progress    of 
church  work.    Besides,  American  Lutherans 
are  not  as  migratory  as  the  New  England 
people,  nor  as  their  foreign  brethren.     But 
when  they  begin  to  move  they  are  hard  to 
make  permanent.     Hundreds  of  Lutherans 
have  gone  further  west  from  Kansas  City. 
In  May,  1884,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cromer,  at 
the  time  holding  the  chair  of  English  in  the 
Lutheran  College  in  Carthage,  Illinois,  was 
called  and  became  pastor,  and  served  for 
nearly  sixteen  years,  almost  one-half  of  the 
life  of  the  congregation.  During  his  pastorate 
the  old  property  was  sold,  and  a  comer  lot 
bought  at  Fourteenth  and  Cherry  Streets, 
where  a  handsome  edifice,  most  beautifully 
furnished  and  equipped,  and  a  parsonage, 
were  built,  the  former  at  a  cost  of  about 
$45,000  and  the  latter  at  a  cost  of  $5,000. 
Xhis  work  was  completed  in  1892,  and  this 
date  marks  the  period  of  the  greatest  growth 
of  the  congregation.     Mr.  Cromer  resigfncd 
the  pastorate  in  September  of  1899,  and  in 
February,  1900,  the  Rev.  Holmes  Dysinger, 
D.  D.,  formerly  president  of  Carthage  Col- 
lege, Illinois,  became  pastor.     The  work  of 
the  church  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 

In  1885  the  mission  Sunday  school,  be- 
gun by  members  of  the  First  Church,  or- 
ganized a  congregation  under  the  title  of  the 
Children's  Memorial  Lutheran  Church.  The 
first  pastor  called  was  the  Rev.  Millard  F. 
Troxell,   D.   D.,  who  was   instrumental    in 
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^rffanizing  the  church  and  in  putting  up  the 
iirst  building,  a  neat  chapel,  -at  a  cost  of 
about  $5,000,  with  the  lot.  The  succeed- 
ing pastors  were  the  Rev.  George  D.  Got- 
wald,  now  deceased;  the  Rev.  Frank  D. 
Altman,  D.  D.,  now  president  of  the  West- 
ern Theological  Seminary  at  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas; the  Rev.  J.  S.  Detweiler,  D.  D. ;  the 
Rev.  Edward  P.  Schueler  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent, the  Rev.  Jesse  W.  Ball.  Under 
the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Altman  the  main  build- 
ing was  put  up  at  an  additional  cost  of 
about  $10,000,  making  a  very  commodious 
property,  costing  about  $15,000,  with  lot 
space  for  a  parsonage. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cromer  from  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Church,  about  fifty  members  withdrew  there- 
from and  organized  Grace  Church.  This 
was  effected  early  in  January,  1900,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Cromer  was  elected  pastor.  A  lately 
vacated  church  building  at  No.  1418  Oak 
Street  was  leased,  and  is  still  the  home  of 
the  congregation.  After  a  period  of  nine 
months  the  congregation  has  almost  trebled, 
and  the  outlook  is  most  promising. 

The  present  communicant  membership  of 
these  churches  is  about  as  follows:  The 
First  Church,  250;  the  Children's  Memorial 
Church,  150,  and  Grace  Church,  130.  These 
congregations  belong  to  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Kansas,  which  latter  body 
is  a  distinct  synod  belonging  to  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  the  United  States. 

The  history  of  the  German  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Immanuel  Church  of  Kansas  City, 
belonging  to  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  other  States,  begins  in  1879.  I"  ^^at 
year  Arnold  Sutermeister  came  with  his 
family.  Through  his  untiring  effort,  in  1880 
the  Mission  Board  of  the  Western  District 
sent  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rabe  to  begin  work 
among  the  resident  Lutherans.  Mr.  Rabe's 
labors  were  of  short  duration,  terminating 
late  in  1881.  During  his  ministry  services 
were  held  in  the  old  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  Street  and 
Grand  Avenue.  In  1882  Mr.  Sutermeister 
bought  the  old  Methodist  Chapel  property, 
at  Sixteenth  and  Cherry  Streets.  At  his 
solicitation,  the  Mission  Board  sent  another 
pastor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  E.  Jehn, 
who  held  his  first  service  January  28,  1883. 
About  two  years  later  the  present  congre- 


gation was  organized,  with  thirteen  heads 
of  families.  Mr.  Jehn  continued  his  labors 
until  1893,  when  he  removed  to  Iowa.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Louis  J.  Schwartz,  July  23,  same  year. 
In  1895  the  present  church  edifice  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  The  par- 
ochial school  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  church  was  organized  in  1885,  with  nine- 
teen pupils.  Mr.  Jehn  taught  the  school  until 
the  following  year,  when  A.  L.  Wendt,  a 
graduate  from  the  normal  school  in  Addi- 
son, Illinois,  became  the  teacher,  and  in  1891 
the  school  was  so  increased  in  numbers  that 
an  assistant  teacher  was  engaged.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1900,  Mr.  Wendt  was  called  to  Trinity 
Church,  St.  Louis,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
John  Sebald,  of  St.  Clair,  Michigan. 

Commencing  as  early  as  1868,  Swedes  re- 
siding in  Kansas  City  met  in  private  homes 
to  engage  in  devotional  exercises.  Prior  to 
1870  they  received  a  few  ministerial  visits 
from  A.  W.  Dahlsten,  S.  P.  A.  Lindahl,  S.  G. 
Larson  and  O.  Olsson.  The  First  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church  was  organized  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Dahlsten,  D.  D.,  January  9,  1870,  and 
was  incorporated  the  same  year.  In  1872 
a  small  church  building  was  erected  on  Fif- 
teenth Street,  between  Washington  Street 
and  Broadway.  The  early  history  of  the 
church  was  marked  by  trials  and  vicissitudes, 
yet  the  congregation  grew  steadily  in  num- 
bers and  influence.  In  1884  the  church 
building  and  site  were  sold,  and  two  lots  on 
Thirteenth  Street  ^nd  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
were  bought.  Several  members  of  the  con- 
gregation subscribed  $500  each  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  and  P.  D.  Armour  made  a  contri- 
bution of  $1,000;  other  Americans  also  con- 
tributed generously.  In  1886  the  present 
church  edifice  was  completed.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure,  seating  about  700 
people,  and  contains  a  $3,000  pipe  organ. 
Included  in  the  church  building  are  church 
parlors  for  society  meetings  and  social  gath- 
erings, a  school  room,  a  library,  and  rooms 
for  the  janitor.  The  value  is  $37,000.  On 
the  adjoining  lot  is  a  parsonage,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  $8,000.  The  first  settled  pastor  was 
the  Rev.  S.  J.  Osterberg.  His  successors 
have  been:  The  Rev.  Albert  Rodell,  1877-80; 
the  Rev.  J.  P.  Neander,  1881-3;  the  Rev. 
C.  J.  E.  Haterius,  1884-9;  the  Rev.  E.  Ne- 
lander  and  the  Rev.  S.  G.  Larson,  1889-94; 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Ostlin,  1895-8.    The  present 
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pastor  is  the  Rev.  Albert  W.  Lmdquist,  who 
has  served  since  June  i,  1898.  In  1900  the 
congregation  numbered  425  members,  of 
whom  300  were  communicants.  The  First 
Swedish  Lutheran  Church  belongs  to 
the  Kansas  Conference  of  the  Augustana 
Synod. 

Until  1892  the  Swedes  of  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  were  members  of  the  First  Church 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  In  that  year  a 
church  was  organized  in  the  former  place, 
which  numbered  among  its  members  a  num- 
ber of  those  of  the  parent  body.  In  1899 
Emanuel  Church  was  organized  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  is  about  to  erect  a  church 
edifice  at  a  cost  approximating  $15,000.  The 
church  is  as  yet  without  a  settled  pastor. 

liuyties,  Herman  C.  O.,  physician  and 
pharmacist,  was  bom  August  12,  1833,  in 
Bremen,  Germany,  and  died  May  27,  1896,  in 
Dresden,  Germany.  Reared  in  Bremen,  Dr. 
Luyties  was  educated  in  that  city  and  studied 
medicine  under  the  prcceptorship  of  some  of 
the  founders  of  the  homeopathic  school  of 
medicine.  In  1850  he  came  to  America, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  homeopathy 
in  this  country,  contributing  especially  to  the 
advancement  of  that  science  in  the  West.  In 
1853  he  established  in  St.  Louis  a  small  re- 
tail homeopathic  pharmacy,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  wholesale,  as  well  as  a  re- 
tail, business.  At  the  present  time — 1898^ 
the  Luyties  Homeopathic  Pharmacy  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  which  has  succeeded  to 
the  business  established  by  Dr.  Luyties,  has 
an  immense  manufactory. and  extensive  labo- 
ratories. Dr.  Luyties  was  one  of  the  founji- 
crs  of  the  Homeopathic  College  of  Missouri, 
and  for  years  was  a  lecturer  on  pharmacy  in 
that  institution.  He  was  also  a  founder  of 
the  good  Samaritan  Hospital,  and  gave 
largely  of  his  time  and  means  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  indigent  of  the  city.  The  later 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  Europe,  where 
he  died.  He  married,  in  1862,  Miss  Louise 
Rein,  and  two  sons  and  three  daughters  were 
born  of  their  union. 

Liyman,  Arthur  S.,  lawyer  and  legis- 
lator, whose  public  services  have  been  of 
conspicuous  value,  is  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  and  was  born  December  i,  1853,  son  of 
Henry  and  Ellen  Lyman,  natives  of  the  State 
of  New  York.    The  father,  a  successful  con- 


tractor and  builder,  was  able  to  afford  hiaf 
son  the  best  of  educational  advantages, 
which  were  improved  to  the  utmost.  A.  S. 
Lyman  attended  the  leading  schools  in  hi» 
native  city,  and  completed  his  literary  edu- 
cation at  Manhattan  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1874.  He  finished  a' 
thorough  law  course  the  same  year,  and  wa^ 
at  once  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  had  but 
just  attained  his  majority  when  he  entered 
upon  practice  in  tlie  great  city,  cr^^wded  with 
legal  practitioners  of  age  and  experience; 
surrounded  by  friends  and  influences,  advan- 
tages of  which  he  was  destitute.  Despite 
this  the  young  lawyer  essayed  the  struggle, 
and  through  force  of  character  and  thorough 
preparation  established  a  practice  which  to 
one  less  ambitious  would  have  been  consid- 
ered altogether  satisfactory.  He  had  dis- 
cerned, however,  the  growing  importance  of' 
the  West  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded- 
for  more '  adequate  results  from  the  same 
strenuous  effort,  and  after  eleven  year6'  prac- 
tice in  the  metropolis,  in  1885  he  located  in- 
Kansas  Qty,  Missouri.  His  success  was  us«» 
sured  almost  from  the  outset.  His  ability- 
soon  came  to  be  recognized,  and  a  l^rge  and 
influential  clientele  gathered  about  him,  re- 
sulting in  the  establishment  of  a  practice 
which  was  at  once  eminently  useful  and  grati- 
fyingly  remunerative.  His  present  standing,* 
while  he  has  not  yet  attained  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  affords  assurance  of  a  more  bril- 
liant future.  His  distinguishing  traits  are 
his  industry  and  deep  discernment.  Master- 
ing every  case  in  its  every  feature,  he  is  inde- 
fatigable in  pursuit  of  every  iota  of  law  ap- 
plicable to  it,  favorable  or  adverse,  and  his 
well  balanced  judgment  and  keen  analytical 
powers  enable  him  to  sift  out  from  apparent 
contradiction  that  which  elucidates  his  posi- 
tion and  wins  for  him  affirmation.  His 
oratory  is  to  his  strong  advantage;  ready 
command  of  language,  logical  and  sym- 
metrical construction  and  fervency  of  utter- 
ance attesting  his  sincerity,  commanding^  the 
closest  attention  and  challenging  the  utmost 
endeavor  of  the  most  resourceful  antagonist. 
His  public  services  have  been  conspicuous, 
and  his  merit  is  attested  in  the  fact  that  so 
many  important  positions  should  have  been 
conferred  upon  one  of  his  comparatively 
short  residence,  in  presence  of  aspirants  hav- 
ing superior  local  claims.  In  1890,  five  years 
after  his  coming,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
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Mryer    liro?.'  urni^     Inai^c    at    :!:e      to  Knox  C<n* 
•'•  '  :     •  ■'     r'Toatlway    and     Clark     Avenf.t\      county  sut>ct  "• 
•     :::-:«*<    lunng"   knnv\n,    rt'^pci  I'vely.    at      sition   he     f'-   • 
•    '     :     ..  ^   Finli  Street  and  Myrtle   ^trf»et.      ability  from  ■•- 

\     '  -'nnj-.l.ing- his  busine>-  tiiert'  he  cf^n-      he  reniow-l  * 
'  .*  .  a  '     ^Tv)  market  on  L()cii-.t  Street,  nnd-      he  has  biv.-  -  ,- 
^•'.sfi-Ti     Fourth     and     hiftl-     Streets,      take  uf)  tiu    ' .  -, 
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prosecuting  attorney  to  H.  M.  Withers,  and 
he  rendered  efficient  service  until  his  chief 
had  completed  his  term  in  the  following  year. 
In  1890  he  was  also  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly,  serving  in  the  regular  session  and 
in  the  special  session  of  1892,  in  both  occu- 
pying the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations.    His  conduct  was  so  accept-* 
able  to  his  constituents  that  in  1892  he  was 
elected  State  Senator  for  the  term  which  ex- 
pired in  1897.     I"  this  position  his  services 
were  of  signal  benefit  to  the  State,  and  highly 
honorable  to  himself.    He  was  chosen  to  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  railroads, 
and  was    appointed  to  membership  on  nu- 
merous other  committees,  the  most  important 
of  which  were  those  of  appropriations  and 
judiciary.    He  introduced  and  effected  the 
passage  of  two  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures enacted  into  legislation,  the  appropria- 
tion bill   for   the   Missouri   exhibit   at   the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893,  and  the  first  appropriation  bill  for  the 
State  military  establishment  since  the  Civil 
War.    He  was  also  an  active  agent  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  election  law  of  1896, 
and  in  originating  and  advancing  other  im- 
portant legislation.    In  politics  ever  an  un- 
compromising Democrat,  he  has  been  at  all 
times  a  leader  among  the  counselors  of  his 
party,  and    one   of   its   most   popular   and 
capable  advocates  before  the  people  in  sea- 
sons of  political  strife.    His  personal  quali- 
ties are  such  as  attach  to  him  closely  those 
with  whom  he  holds  companionship,  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  such  as  are  antago- 
nistic through   conflict   of   interest,  profes- 
sionally or  politically.     He  was  married  in 
August,  1888,  to  Miss  Mame  Clark,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.    She  died  in  1891,  leaving  a 
son  and  daughter.    In  February,  1896,  Mr. 
Lynn  married  Miss  Minnie  L.  Heimberger, 
of  Kansas  City. 

Lynches  Negro  Pen. — This  was  the 
name  given  to  an  old-time  slave  market  in 
St  Louis,  conducted  by  Bernard  M.  Lynch. 
The  building  stood  on  ground  now  occupied 
by  the  Meyer  Bros.'  drug  house  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Clark  Avenue, 
those  streets  being  known,  respectively,  at 
the  time  as  Fifth  Street  and  Myrtle  Street. 
Before  establishing  his  business  there  he  con- 
ducted a  neg^o  market  on  Locust  Street,  mid- 
way   betw^een    Fourth    and    Fifth    Streets. 
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When  his  business  outgrew  these  quarters — 
in  1859 — he  purchased  a  large  dwelling  house 
at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Myrtle  Streets 
and  converted  it,  by  means  of  barrfed  win- 
dows, bolts  and  locks,  into  a  secure  prison. 
In  this  building,  which  was  a  two-story-and- 
a-half  brick,  he  kept  a  considerable  number 
of  negroes  at  all  times,  purchasing  and  sell-* 
ing  them  as  occasion  offered.  The  last  ne- 
gro sold  in  St.  Louis  wa«  sold  in  this  mar- 
ket in  1861.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  the  building  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Federal  authorities  and  util- 
ized as  a  military  prison.  Numerous  promi- 
nent citizens  of  St.  Louis,  charged  with 
being  in  sympathy  with  the  secession  move- 
ment, were  imprisoned  here  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  Lynch  went  to  Louisiana  after 
the  war,  and  was  living  there  as  late  as  1894. 

Lyoiiy  Andrew  B.^  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Knox  County,  Missouri,  September  16, 
1856.  His  father,  Eli  Lyon,  was  born  in 
Kentucky  and  came  to  Missouri  when  he 
was  a  boy,  in  1839,  locating  in  what  is  now 
Knox  County.  After  his  arrival  in  this 
State  the  elder  Lyon  resided  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, but  on  account  of  changes  in  county 
boundaries,  his  home  was,  at  different  times, 
in  three  or  four  counties.  He  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  a  man  of  industry 
and  thrift,  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  as  one 
valuable  to  a  community  where  the  times 
required  such  strength  of  character-  and  pur- 
pose as  he  possessed.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Elvirah  Holmes,  came  to 
Missouri  with  her  parents  from  Kentucky 
in  1845,  2i"d  the  family  located  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  State,  near  the  Lyon  home. 
A.  R.  Lyon  attended  the  common  schools 
of  Knox  County  and  the  high  school  in  Edi- 
na,  Missouri.  From  the  latter  he  graduated 
in  1877,  and  a  short  time  later  entered  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  where  he 
was  a  student  for  ouq  year.  'He  then  spent 
two  profitable  years  in  the  Missouri  State 
University  at  Columbia.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  college  course  Mr.  Lyon  returned 
to  Knox  County,  Missouri,  and  was  elected 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  which  po- 
sition he  filled  with  marked  success  and 
ability  from  1881  to  1883.  In  the  latter  year 
he  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Having  determined  to 
take  up  the  legal  profession  as  his  life  work, 
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he  entered  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Judge  Wil- 
liam Holmes,  in  Kansas  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  law.  Under  such  able  tu- 
torship the  student  advanced  rapidly  and,  hav- 
ing read  law  before  his  removal  to  Kansas 
City,  he  was  prepared  for  the  examination, 
in  March,  1884.  In  that  year,  before  Judge 
Francis  M.  Black,  at  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For 
about  three  years  he  was  with  the  firm  of 
Holmes  &  Ward,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  opened  a  separate  office  and  practiced 
for  three  years  alone.  He  then  formed  a 
partnership  with  I.  P.  Ryland,  and  they  were 
together  four  years,  when  Richard  Snell  took 
Mr.Ryland's  place, and  the  firm  became  Lyon 
&  Snell.  This  association  continued  until 
about  four  years  ago,  since  which  time  Mr. 
Lyon  has  been  alone.  He  devotes  his  time 
almost  exclusively  to  the  civil  practice.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Politically  he  is  a  Democrat.  He 
holds  membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Mr.  Lyon  was  married,  in 
January,  1885,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanford, 
of  Alton,  Illinois.  To  them  three  children 
have  been  born — Andrew  Stanford,  Miriam 
and  Alfred  Lyon.  Mr.  Lyon  is  a  man  of  su- 
perior intellectual  attainments,  and  possesses 
legal  tact  and  good  judgment.  He  enjoys 
a  clean,  profitable  practice,  stands  high  in 
the  estimation  of  his  associates,  and  as  a 
native  Missourian  is  anxious  to  uphold  the 
dignity  of  the  State  by  helping  forward  every 
enterprise  calculated  to  advance  the  best  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  proud  Common- 
wealth. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel*  soldier,  was  born  in 
Ashford,  Connecticut,  July  14,  1818,  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mis- 
souri, August  10, 1861.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  1841, 
and  assigned  to  the  Second  Infantry,  and 
served  in  Florida  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Seminole  War.  He  was  engaged  at  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant 
while  on  the  march  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
commanded  his  company  through  the  subse- 
quent campaign,  receiving  the  brevet  of 
captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  Churu-' 
busco.  In  the  assault  on  the  City  of  Mexico 
he  was  wounded  at  the  Belen  Gate.  At  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  War  he  was  ordered  to 
California,  and  in  1850  he  conducted  a  suc- 


cessful expedition  against  the  Indians  of  Clear 
Lake  and  Russian  River,  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia.    He  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1851, 
and  in  1853  returned  with  his  regiment  to  the 
East.    In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Riley,  and 
during  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Kan- 
sas  manifested  his  sympathy  with  the  Free* 
State  party  and  gave  it  his  aid  and  support. 
In  1856  he  was  sent  to  the  Dakota  frontier; 
was  on  duty  again  in  1859  in  Kansas,  and 
was  with  General  Harney  in  i860.     In  Febru- 
ary of  1861  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis.  Here 
he  contested  with  Major  Peter  V.  Hagner, 
whom  he  suspected  of  Southern  sympathies, 
the  command  of  the  arsenal.    He  was  soon  in 
close  accord  with  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  and 
the  other  Unionist  leaders,  and  at  once  be- 
gan to  drill  and  organize  the  Home  Guards. 
A  few  days  before  President  Lincoln's  in- 
auguration, Blair  went  to  Washington  to  per- 
suade General  Scott  and  the  President  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  command  of  the  ar- 
senal to  Lyon,  but  without  success.    On  the 
13th  of  March,  however,  Lyon  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  troops  at  St.  Louis,  and  in 
April  of  1861  he  was  given  entire  charge  of 
the  arsenal,  arms  and  stores.    He  mustered 
into  the  United  States  service  four  regiments 
of  Missouri  troops,  and  after  the  departure 
of  General  Harney  was  recognized  by  the 
government  as  commanding  the  Department 
of  Missouri.     In  May,  General  Lyon  mus- 
tered in  five  regiments  of  Home  Guards, 
which  became  known  as  the  United  States 
Reserve  Corps  of  Missouri.  With  the  forces 
under  his  command,  he  captured  Camp  Jack- 
son and  the  State  troops  assembled  there  on 
the  loth  of  May  following,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  the  entire  corps  of  militia.     On  the 
31st  of  May,  in  accordance  with  an  order  that 
Blair  had  obtained  from  the  President,  Lyon, 
who  had  been  commissioned  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  relieved  General  Harney 
of  the  command  of  the  Department   of  the 
West.    Soon  afterward  Lyon  sent  troops  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  in  order 
to  meet  an  apprehended  advance  of  Confed- 
erate troops  from  Arkansas,  while  with  an- 
other force  he  advanced  on  Jefferson  City,  of 
which  he  took  possession  on  the  isth  of  June. 
On  the  17th  of  June  he  routed  the  Confeder- 
ate  force  of  Colonel  John  S.  Marmaduke  at 
Boonville.     His  movements  placed    him  in 
command  of  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  ex- 
cept the  southwest  corner.    On  July  3d  he 
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left  Boonville  to  continue  the  pursuit  of 
Price,  but  when  he  learned  that  the  Mis- 
sourians  had  defeated  Sigel  at  Carthage  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Colonel  Ben  McCulloch,  he 
halted  at  Springfield  to  await  re-enforce- 
ments. On  learning  that  the  Confederates 
were  marching  on  his  division,  he  advanced 
to  meet  them,  although  he  supposed  that  they 
largely  outnumbered  his  force.  On  August 
9th,  considering  a  retreat  more  hazardous 
than  a  battle,  he  decided  to  surprise  the  Con- 
federates in  their  camp  on  Wilson's  Creek  at 
daybreak  the  next  morning.  He  turned  their 
position  and  attacked  their  rear,  while  Gen- 
eral Franz  Sigel,  at  the  head  of  another 
column,  assailed  their  right  flank.  Sigel,  after 
driving  back  the  enemy,  ^vas  defeated  through 
mistaking  one  of  their  regiments  for  Iowa 
troops.  Lyon,  perceiving  new  troops  coming 
to  the  support  of  Price,  brought  all  his  men 
to  the  front  for  a  final  effort.  His  horse  was 
killed  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  head  and 
leg,  but  mounting  another  horse  he  dashed 
to  the  front  to  rally  his  wavering  line,  and 
was  shot  through  the  breast.  The  national 
troops  were  then  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Springfield,  and  retreated  thence  to  RoUa. 
Lyon  bequeathed  $30,000,  constituting  nearly 
his  entire  property,  to  the  government  to  aid 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  Burial  of.— The 
name  of  General  Nathaniel- Lyon  is  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  Spring^eld.  When 
he  fell,  at  Wilson's  Creek,  August  10,  1861, 
his  body  came  into  possession  of  the  Con- 
federates and  was  taken  in  a  covered  wagon 
into  the  presence  of  Generals  Price  and 
Rains.  There  were  present  Dr.  S.  H. 
Melcher,  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Missouri  (Fed- 
eral) Regiment,  who  had  remained  on  the 
field  to  care  for  the  wounded,  and  Colonel 
Emmett  McDonald,  a  Confederate  officer,  a 
humane  and  kindly  dispositioned  man.  Some 
of  the  Confederate  soldiers  drew  knives  with 
which  to  cut  off  buttons  from  the  uniform 
of  the  dead  general.  General  Rains  and 
Colonel  McDonald  interposed,  the  former 
threatening  to  kill  the  first  man  who  touched 
the  corpse.  The  wagon  was  driven  to  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Ray,  near  the  battlefield,  ac- 
companied by  General  Rains  and  his  order- 
lies. After  the  body  had  been  taken  within 
and  placed  upon  a  bed.  Dr.  Melcher  made 


an  examination.  According  to  his  own  writ- 
ten statement,  made  in  1883,  he  found  a 
wound  on  the  right  side  of  the  head,  another 
in  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and  a  third 
in  the  side.  The  latter,  which  caused  death, 
was  from  a  small  rifle  ball,  entering  about 
the  fourth  rib  on  the  left  side,  passing  through 
the  body  and,  evidently,  through  the  lung' 
and  heart,  making  its  exit  from  the  right 
side.  It  was  his  opinion  that  the  general 
was  holding  the  bridle  rein  in  his  left  hand, 
and  was  turned  in  his  saddle  to  give  a  com- 
mand when  the  fatal  bullet  struck  him.  He 
wore  a  dark  blue  single-breasted  captain's 
coat,  worn  and  faded,  without  shoulder 
straps,  which  Dr.  Melcher  had  seen  him 
wear  at  the  St.  Louis  arsenal;  his  trousers 
were  dark  blue,  and  he  was  hatless.  The 
body  was  replaced  in  the  wagon  and  covered 
with  a  spread  given  by  Mrs.  Ray,  and  deliv- 
ered by  General  Rains  to  Dr.  Melcher  for 
conveyance  within  the  Union  lines.  General 
Rains  gave  a  written  safeguard,  now  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Melcher,  in  Chicago,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  order  a  Confederate  es- 
cort, but  that  volunteers  might  go.  Five 
Confederates  offered,  the  only  one  remem- 
bered being  Sergeant  Brackett,  of  Churchill's 
Arkansas  Regiment.  One  drove  the  horses ; 
the  others,  mounted,  rode  behind.  On  the 
road  Dr.  Melcher  met  Captain  (afterward 
General)  Nelson  Cole,  and  passed  on  into 
Springfield,  where  he  delivered  the  body  to 
Major  (afterward  General)  J.  M.  Schofield. 
The  corpse  of  General  Lyon  was  taken  to 
his  former  headquarters,  on  the  north  side 
of  College  Street,  west  of  Main  Street,  where 
soon  assembled  General  Sweeny,  Major 
Schofield,  Chief  Surgeon  E.  C.  Franklin  and 
other  officers.  The  latter  made  an  examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  embalming  the  body,  but 
the  rupture  of  a  large  artery  near  the  heart 
made  this  impossible.  Next  morning  Mrs^ 
Mary  Phelps,  wife  of  Colonel  John  S. 
Phelps;  the  wife  and  the  daughters  of  Col- 
onel Marcus  Boyd,  one  being  Mrs.  Lulu 
Kennedy,  and  Mrs.  Beal,  came  and  stood 
watch  over  the  dead.  The  body  was  decom-' 
posing  rapidly,  and  Surgeon  Franklin  applied 
bay  rum  and  alcohol.  Mrs.  Phelps  went  to 
see  about  a  coffin  being  made  by  Presley 
Beal,  which  soon  came,  and  a  butcher's  wag- 
on, accompanied  only  by  the  driver,  Mrs. 
Phelps  and  one  or  two  soldiers,  conveyed 
the  remains  to  the  Phelps  farm  house.   Mrs. 
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Phelps  was  almost  alone  at  the  time,  her 
husband  and  son  both  being  absent  on  mili- 
tary service.  At  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  August  nth  the  coffin  was  inclosed  in  a 
zinc  case,  made  by  James  Vaughan,  and 
placed  in  an  outdoor  cave  used  for  vegeta- 
bles in  winter  and  as  an  icehouse  in  sum- 
mer, and  was  covered  with  straw.  While  the 
body  lay  here,  many  came  to  view  it,  some 
of  whom  behaved  in  a  most  unseemly  man- 
ner. Mrs.  Phelps  sent  to  General  Price  a 
request  that  he  give  the  remains  burial.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  party  of  volunteers  from  Gui- 
bor's  Battery  arid  Kelley's  Infantry,  encamped 
upon  the  Phelps  farm,  attended  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  body  and  witnessed  its  inter- 
ment, the  grave  being  dug  by  Colonel  Phelp's 
negro  servant,  George.  Parties  who  were 
present  differ  as  to  the  date  of  his  burial, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  Au- 
gust 14th.  August  22d  a  party  came  from 
St.  Louis  for  the  body,  bringing  a  four-mule 
ambulance  and  a  300-pound  metallic  casket. 
They  were  Danford  Knowlton,  of  New  York, 
a  cousin  of  General  Lyon;   John  B.  Hasler, 


of  Webster,  Massachusetts,  a  brother-in-law, 
and  George  N.  Lynch,  a  St.  Louis  under- 
taker. They  were  joined  en  route  by  Colonel 
Emmett  McDonald,  who  paid  them  every  at- 
tention and  afforded  them  much  assistance. 
At  Springfield  they  called  upon  General 
Price  and  presented  a  letter  from  General 
Fremont,  explaining  their  mission.  It  was 
addressed  *To  whom  it  may  concern,"  and 
he  threw  it  down  with  contempt,  saying  he 
could  receive  no  communication  so  directed, 
but  offered  his  services  to  aid  them  in  their 
errand.  The  remains  of  General  Lyon  were 
disinterred  and  placed  in  the  metallic  casket. 
General  Parsons,  whose  headquarters  were 
near  by,  attended  courteously,  and  afforded 
a  guard  for  the  body  and  team  that  night. 
August  24th  the  party  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
where  a  military  escort  received  them.  The 
burial  took  place  at  Eastford,  Connecticut, 
the  birthplace  of  the  deceased.  His  hat  and 
sword  are  in  possession  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society.  His  revolver  and  saddle- 
bags are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Loyal  Legion 
in  St.  Louis. 


M 


Mabbottf  Frank  F.,  was  bom  in  Iowa 
County,  Wisconsin,  March  7,  1858,  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Villemont)  Mabbott.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  France.  William  Mabbott,  who 
was  born  in  Wisconsin,  was  a  farmer  by  oc* 
cupation.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  a  Wisconsin  volun- 
teer regiment  of  infantry,  and  after  a  serv- 
ice of  two  years  he  died  from  diseases  pro- 
duced by  exposure  and  exhaustion.  His  wife, 
the  mother  of  our  subject,  is  still  living  in 
Burlingame,  Kansas.  The  early  education 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  obtained  in 
^  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  after 
which  he  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  in  the 
Orphans'  Home  School  at  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin. At  the  age  of  about  thirteen  years  he 
removed  with  his  mother  and  stepfather  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  spent  the  next  two  years 
upon  the  home  farm.  The  following  two 
years  were  similarly  occupied  in  Iowa,  after 
which  he  spent  a  year  in  Dakota,  freighting 


from  Fort  Pierre  to  the  Black  Hills.  Remov- 
ing from  Dakota  to  Michigan  he  settled  in 
Saginaw,  where  for  four  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  While  in 
Michigan  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Sarah  Joslin,  a  resident  of  Flint,  whom  he 
married  there.  Mr.  Mabbott's  next  step 
after  leaving  the  lumber  trade  in  Saginaw, 
was  to  locate  in  Kansas,  where  for  four  years 
he  engaged  in  farming.  In  1888  he  located  in 
Butler,  Missouri,  where  he  has  since  resided. 
In  1893,  upon  the  opening  of  the  Oklahoma 
Reservation,  he  accompanied  a  party  from 
Butler  to  Hunnewell,  Kansas,  from  which 
they  made  the  race  into  the  Territory.  The 
distance  covered  was  eighteen  miles,  and  the 
time  occupied  but  seventy-one  minutes.  As 
soon  as  he  reached  his  destination  Mr.  Mab- 
bott located  a  claim  of  160  acres  of  fine  farm- 
ing land,  on  which  he  resided  for  two  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  sold  the 
property  and  returned  to  Butler,  engaging  at 
once  as  clerk  for  the  liquor  house  of  Ream  & 
Douglas.  .  In  1898    he    established    himself 
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in  the  same  line  of  business,  to  which  he  has 
since  devoted  his  time.    Mr.  Mabbott  has 
always'  been    a    staunch    Republican,    and 
though  he  has  never  sought  nor  held  political 
office,  he  has  never  failed  to  devote  his  time, 
labor  and  means  to  the  success  of  his  party. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  the  fire  department 
of  Butler  he  has  always  been  very  deeply  in- 
terested.    He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
charter  members  of  the  local  hose  team,  of 
which  he  has  been  foreman  for  several  years, 
and  at  the  annual  tournament  of  the  South- 
west Missouri  Firemen's  Association  held  at 
Webb  City  in  1899  he  succeeded  in  placing 
his  team  at  the  head  of  the  contestants  from 
all  parts  of  the  State.     For  eight  years  he 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  local  lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias.    He  and  his  wife 
are  the  parents  of  a  bright  and  exceedingly 
attractive  daughter,  Ethel,  now  (1900)  six 
years  of  age.    Mr.  Mabbott  is  a  great  lover 
of  the  sports  of  the  field,  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Butler 
Gun  Qub.     He  is  also  an  admirer  and  judge 
of  fine  horses,  and  is  the  possessor  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  speediest  in  Bates 
County.     Personally  he  is  popular  among  all 
classes  and  wields  a  wide  influence  in  affairs 
of  a  public  nature  in  which  he  takes  an  inter- 
est.   He  is  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  gener- 
ous impulses,  and  a  good  citizen.     Since  be- 
coming a  resident  of  Butler  he  has  won  hosts 
of  friends  by  his  uniform  courtesy  and  kindly 
disposition,  and  should  he  fever  consent  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  public  office  it  is  the 
opinion  of  his  many  friends  that  large  num- 
bers of  the  opposite  political  party  will  flock 
to  his  support. 

Mabry,  William  Erastus,  physician, 
was  bom  December  24,  1846,  in  Choctaw 
County,  Mississippi,  of  parents  who  were  in 
every  way  worthy  people,  but  who  had  little 
of  this  world's  good?.  His  father  saw  service 
in  Florida  in  the  war  against  the  Seminole 
Indians.  When  Dr.  Mabry  was  six  years  of 
age  his  parents  removed  to  Wayne  County, 
Illinois.  There  he  lived  for  the  next  ten 
years,  and  like  other  country  boys  of  that 
region  went  to  school  during  the  winter 
months  and  did  farm  work  during  the  remain- 
der of  each  year.  In  1862,  the  Civil  War  be- 
ing then  in  progress,  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
soldier  in  Company  K,  in  the  124th  Illinois 
Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  which  entered 


the  Union  Army.  He  served  in  this  regiment 
for  three  years  thereafter  and  was  favorably 
mentioned  and  promoted  to  corporal  for 
meritorious  conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
was  mustered  out  of  the  government  military 
service  in  1865,  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  soon 
afterward  began  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  pr^ceptorship  of  Dr.  S.  W.  Vertrees,  of 
Liberty,  White  County,  Illinois.  After  read- 
ing medicine  for  two  years  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Rush  Medical  College.  Lack  of  means  pre- 
vented him  from  completing  his  medical  col- 
lege course  at  that  time,  and  he  began 
practicing  at  Pleasant  Hope,  Missouri.  At 
that  place  he  labored  successfully  aftd  profit- 
ably for  two  years,  and  then  matriculated  at 
the  Missouri  Medical  College  in  St.  Louis, 
from  which  institution  he  received  his  doc* 
tor's  degree.  Soon  after  completing  his 
course  at  Missouri  Medical  College  he  went 
to  Fairfield,  Wayne  County,  Illinois,  where 
he  formed  a  professional  partnership  with 
his  former  preceptor,  Dr.  Vertrees.  For 
eight  years  thereafter  he  had  a  very  pleasant 
and  profitable  experience,  and  during  a  period 
covering  two  official  terms,  he  filled  the  po- 
sition of  county  physician.  Business  reverses 
caused  him  to  remove  to  Westport,  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  in  August  of  1879.  A.t 
Westport  he  continued  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  during  his  residence 
there  held  the  office  of  city  physician  three 
terms,  and  was  city  treasurer  one  term.  He 
has  always  stood  high  in  Kansas  City,  of 
which  Westport  is  now  a  part,  and  is  much 
esteemed  both  as  physician  and  citizen. 

'  Maccabees,  Knigrl^ts  of  the.— A  fra- 
ternal and  benefit  order,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Michigan,  in  1881,  and  a  member 
of  "The  National  Fraternal  Congress," 
having  in  1898  a  membership  of  nearly  300,- 
000  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  making 
it  second  in  numerical  strength  among  the 
fraternal  beneficiary  orders  of  this  country. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  the  membership 
in  St.  Louis  was  between  2,000  and  3,000, 
and  8,000,  approximately,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  originator  of  the  order  was  N.  S. 
Boynton,  of  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  Hall 
Tent,  No.  8,  was  the  pioneer  organization 
of  this  order  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  central 
organization  in  the  city  is  known  as  St. 
Louis  Camp,  to  which  the  various  tents  send 
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representatives.  The  business  of  the  order 
is  conducted,  as  a  whole,  through  a  supreme 
tent,  which  is  the  law-making  body,  "great 
camps"  and  "subordinate  tents."  There  are 
two  divisions  of  the  order,  one  being  called 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  which  ad- 
mits to  membership  men  only ;  and  the  other 
a  sister  organization,  admitting  wom^n,  be- 
ing known  as  Ladies  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
subordinate  organizations  of  the  Ladies  of 
the  Maccabees  are  known  as  "hives,"  and 
in  1898  twelve  such  societies  were  in  exist- 
ence in  St.  Louis.  At  the  same  time  eighteen 
tents  of  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  existed 
in  the  city.  St.  Louis  was  complimented  at 
the  biennial  review  of  the  Supreme  Tent  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  in  1897  by 
having  one  of  its  citizens.  Sir  Knight  C.  F. 
Hatfield,  elevated  to  the  position  of  supreme 
master-at-arms,  the  highest  office  which 
had,  up  to  that  time,  been  conferred  upon 
a  member  of  the  order  residing  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  founder  of  the  order.  Major  N.  S. 
Boynton,  then  also  mayor  of  Port  Huron, 
Michigan,  for  the  fourth  term,  visited  St. 
Louis  in  December,  1897,  and  was  treated 
with  distinguished  consideration,  being  pub- 
licly welcomed  by  Mayor  Ziegenhein,  and 
an  entertainment  being  given  in  his  honor 
at  Music  Hall,  which  was  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  demonstrations  ever  wit- 
nessed at  that  hall.  It  was  estimated  that 
over  5,000  persons  were  in  the  hall  and  that 
over  8,000  were  turned  away,  unable  to  gain 
admission.  Boxes  were  occupied  by  lead- 
ing representatives  of  other  great  fraternal 
societies  to  pay  him  honor,  and  he  was  also 
tendered  a  reception  at  the  Planters'  Hotel. 
The  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  early  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  having  a  graduated 
system  of  rates,  based  on  "Actuaries'  Table 
of  Mortality,"  to  equitably  apportion  the 
monthly  contributions  to  the  life  benefit 
fund  among  the  members.  On  these  rates 
a  surplus  fund  of  over  $650,000  had  been 
accumulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1899,  all  invested  in  United  States  govern- 
ment bonds,  practically  insuring,  from  past 
experience,  only  one  assessment  a  month. 

The  history  of  the  order  in  St.  Louis 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of 
St.  Louis  Tent,  No.  26.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond tent  organized  in  the  city,  and  until  that 
time  no  progress  had  been  made,  but  with 


the  institution  of  this  tent  new  life  was  in- 
fused into  the  work,  a  friendly  rivalry  cre- 
ated, and  the  order  given  a  responsible  stand- 
ing never  before  attained.      St.  Louis  Tent 
was  chartered  May  9,  1892,  and  C.  F.  Hat* 
field  was  the  first  commander.   He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Benjamin  J.  Klene,  the  attorney 
and  State  Senator,  who  served  two  terms. 
He  was  followed  by  S.  M.  Sparklin,  of  the 
customhouse,   and   known   as  the   "popular 
quartermaster  of  Ransom  Post,"  who  was 
succeeded  in  turn  by  Lee  W.  Grant,  the  at- 
torney;   Charles  McNeil,  manager    of    the 
Time  Service  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company;    J.  M.  Maddox,  manager 
of  the  Missouri  District  Telegraph  Company, 
and  George  McGann,  general  manager  Com- 
mercial Telegraph  Company.    This  tent  has 
been  remarkable  for  the  prominence  attained 
by  its  representatives  in  the  city,  State  and 
national  conventions,  having  three  times  in 
succession    had    its    representative    to    the 
State  biennial  convention  elected  as  a  su- 
preme representative,  as  follows :   B.  J.  Klene,. 
Lee  W.  Grant  and  C.  F.  Hatfield.    In  the 
city  organization  St.  Louis  Tent  has  always 
had  its  representative  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee, twice  had  the  commandership,  and 
twice  the   record-keepership.     It   is   known 
as  the  "Professional  Tent,"  having  probably 
more  lawyers,  doctors  and  musicians  than 
any  other  body  of  its  size  of  a  similar  char- 
acter in  the  city.    In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  prominent  business 
men,  but  the  fraternal  character  of  the  tent 
has  always  been  kept  up,  and  its  entertain7 
ments  are  very  popular  among  those  priv- 
ileged to  enjoy  them,  for  they  are  usually 
complimentary,    and    always    select.       The 
other  tents  in  the  city  are  known  as :   Tower 
Grove,  American,  Missouri,  Imperial,    Mo- 
zart, Mound  City,  United,  Ivanhoe,  Union, 
Suburban,  Capen,  Fern,  Summit,  Oak  HilU 
Busy  Bee,  Lillian,  Benton  and  Dewey. 

The  year  1898  brought  very  important  re- 
sults to  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  in 
Missouri,  in  that  a  gfreat  camp  was  organ- 
ized, giving  the  State  local  government,  and 
taking  it  out  of  the  territorial  form  w^hich 
it  had  previously  occupied.  A  convention 
was  held  in  Jefferson  City  on  November  9th 
and  loth,  at  which  over  100  local  tents  were 
represented,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
6,000,  presided  over  by  Major  N.  S.  Boyn- 
ton, Supreme  R.  K.,  when  a  constitution  and 
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by-laws  were  adopted,  which  have  since  been 
approved  by  the  supreme  board  of  trustees, 
and  a  full  set  of  officers  elected. 

St.  Louis  was  honored  by  having  Sir 
Knight  R.  B.  Anderson,  the  former  State 
commander,  elected  the  first  gfreat  com- 
mander of  the  Great  Camp.  The  others 
of  the  executive  committee  were  Sir  Knight 
J.  C.  HuflF,  of  Chillicothe,  past  great  com- 
mander; Sir  Knight  J.  H.  Bellmer,  of  Seda- 
lia,  great  lieutenant  commander,  and  Sir 
Knight  A.  Lipper,  of  Kansas  City,  great 
record  keeper. 

Sir  Knight  R.  B.  Anderson  has  now  his 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis.  He  went  to  that 
city  in  1893  ^^om  Saginaw,  Michigan,  where 
he  was  commander  of  one  of  the  largest  tents 
in  the  country.  He  has  instituted  most  of 
the  tents  in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity,  and  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  since  going  there  to 
the  building  up  of  the  order  in  this  State. 

Charles  F.  Hatfield. 

Macfarlane,  Georgre  Bennett,  law- 
yer and  jurist,  was  born  near  Fulton,  Calla- 
way County,  Missouri,  January  21,  1837,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  12, 
1898.  He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Cath- 
erine (Bennett)  Macfarlane.  George  Mac- 
farlane  was  born  in  Stewarton,  Ayrshire, 
Scotland,  January  12,  1796.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  land,  and 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Edinborough.  He  emigrated 
to  America  and  married  Miss  Catherine  Ben- 
nett, a  native  of  Madison  County,  Kentucky, 
who  was  born  in  October,  1796,  and  was  de- 
scended frt>m  an  English  family  who  accom- 
panied Lord  Baltimore  to  Maryland.  George 
Macfarlane  located  on  a  farm  about  four 
miles  north  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,^  in  April,  1867.  His 
wife  died  in  September,  1892.  George  B. 
Macfarlane  spent  his  youthful  days  on  his 
father's  farm  in  his  native  county.  His  early 
education  was  received  in  the  county  schools 
and  at  his  home  fireside.  He  was  also  a 
student  at  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton, 
from  which  institution  he  departed  without 
taking  a  degree.  Leaving  college,  he  studied 
law,  and  in  1861  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
the  bar.  In  1865  he  removed  from  Callaway 
County  to  Mexico,  Missouri,  which  place  he 
made  his  permanent  home,  and  where  his 
remains  now  rest  in  the  city  cemetery.    At 


Mexico  he  established  himself  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with 
merited  success.  In  1872,  there  being  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  probate  judge  of  Aud- 
rain County,  he  was  appointed  to  that  place 
by  Governor  B.  Gratz  Brown,  and  in  1874 
he  was  elected,  without  opposition,  as  his 
own  successor.  In  1875  he  resigned  the 
office  in  order  to  devote  his  whole  time  and 
attention  to  his  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
In  1888  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  State 
University,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
1890.  On  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
amendment,  in  1890,  adding  two  members 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  and  divid- 
ing it  into  two  divisions,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  D.  R.  Francis  as  one  of  the 
new  members  and  assigned  to  that  division 
having  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  was  a  new 
field  for  him,  he  having  had  very  little  prac- 
tice in  criminal  law.  Notwithstanding  his 
lack  of  familiarity  with  that  branch  of  the 
law,  he  began  its  study  and  research,  and 
during  a  part  of  his  time  as  a  member  of 
the  criminal  division  was  also  a  lecturer  on 
criminal  law  at  the  State  University,  and 
made  a  record  on  the  bench  as  one  of  its 
ablest  judges.  At  St.  Louis,  in  1892,  he  was 
one  of  the  three  receiving  from  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  a  nomination  for  Supreme 
judge,  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
cast  for  any  candidate.  At  the  November 
election  of  that  year  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  that  court,  and  was  afterward  assigned 
to  Division  No.  i,  which  place  he  filled  until 
his  death.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Bar  Association,  held  at  St.  Louis, 
March  17  and  18,  1899,  in  a  memorial  pre- 
sented by  Honorable  George  Robertson  and 
duly  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  asso- 
ciation, this  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Judge  Macfarlane:  "While  on  the 
bench  he  did  his  full  share  toward  relieving 
an  overcrowded  docket,  and  in  his  death  we 
lost  one  of  the  most  careful  and  painstaking 
judges  of  his  generation.  His  opinions  are 
marked  with  thought  and  care  which  give 
support  and  strength  to  the  judicial  litera- 
ture of  the  State.  As  a  citizen  and  a  man 
he  was  of  no  less  worth  than  as  a  lawyer 
and  jurist.  He  was  identified  with  every 
movement  for  the  good  of  his  country  and 
his  State,  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  who 
knew  him,  and  died  beloved  of  all  his  peo- 
ple." 
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Judge  J.  McD.  Trimble,  now  of  Kansas 
City,  who  read  law  with  him,  and  who,  on 
his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1875  became  his 
partner  and  so  remained  till  January,  1887, 
knowing  him  better  than  any  living  man, 
said  of  Judge  Macfarlane,  in  speaking  of  his 
death:  "I  have  never  known  a  purer  man. 
During  all  my  acquaintance  with  him  I  never 
saw  him  do  a  thing  or  say  a  thing  to  which 
the  most  fastidious  could  take  any  excep- 
tions. He  possessed  that  kind  of  honesty 
which  entered  into  and  controlled  all  his  acts, 
public  or  private,  and  shaped  the  course  of 
his  intellectual  labors  as  well  as  his  moral 
conduct.  He  was  both  intellectually  and 
morally  upright.  There  was  nothing  oblique 
about  him.  A  non  sequitur  was  as  repulsive 
to  his  mind  as  a  theft  was  to  his  morals.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  who  could  have  been 
a  good  and  fair  judge  in  his  own  case.  He 
was  always  ready  to  give  others  the  benefit 
of  any  doubts  which  might  arise  as  to  the 
correctness  of  his  personal  claims.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  inquire  whether  his  acts 
or  decisions  would  meet  with  public  approval. 
His  only  concern  was  to  be  right.  Most  of  us 
would  live  to  a  better  purpose  than  we  do  if 
we  lived  a  life  like  his,  so  free  from  osten- 
tation and  so  full  of  useful  labor."  In  1867 
Judge  Macfarlane  married  Miss  Alice  Orear, 
daughter  of  Tandy  Orear,  of.  Boone  County. 
She  survives  and  is  made  happy  by  her  three 
sons,  Charles  Roy,  George  Locke  and  Guy, 
all  of  whom  reside  with  her  at  her  home  in 
Mexico,  Missouri.  Judge  Macfarlane  was  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  an 
exemplary  Christian.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  Hebron  Lodge,  Ancient,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and 
the  Crusade  Commandery  of  Knights  Temp- 
lar of  his  own  city. 

Mackenzie,  James,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  &  W.  C.  Mackenzie,  financial 
agents  of  high  standing,  has  been  associated 
with  his  brother,  William  C.  Mackenzie,  since 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  James  Mackenzie  was  born  in 
Scotland,  and  came  to  this  country  in  1882, 
locating  in  Texas,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business.  He  made  a  large  ac- 
quaintance throughout  the  West  and  readily 
won  the  confidence  of  all  who  had  dealings 
with  him.  In  1889  he  decided  to  locate  in 
Kansas  City  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in 


the  business  of  making  loans  on  mortgages 
and  investments  of  various  kinds,  and  acting 
as  financial  agent  in  the  capacities  demanded 
by  modern  methods.  He  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  William  C.  Mackenzie,  who  came 
to  America  from  the  land  of  his'  birth,  Scot' 
land,  in  1885.  The  latter  was  in  the  East 
India  trade  at  the  time  of  his  decision  to 
come  to  the  country  where  his  brother  had 
made  a  home  and  established  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  far- 
removed  scene  of  the  great  company's  op- 
erations in  order  to  learn  the  business  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
decision  to  remove  to  America.  James  had 
left  his  native  shores  soon  after  leaving  col- 
lege and  had  engaged  in  business.  The  firm 
was  established  in  1889  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  continued, 
under  the  name  which  appears  in  the  intro* 
ductory  lines  of  this  article,  to  this  day.  Its 
members  are  trusted  financial  agents  of  large 
concerns,  make  loans  on  mortgages,  handle 
heavy  investments,  and  transact  a  general 
business  along  this  line.  Their  operations 
cover  a  great  portion  of  the  vast  Western 
territory  and  include  loans  on  farms  and  on 
city  property.  They  were  among  the  first  to  * 
make  it  possible  to  borrow  money  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest  in  Kansas  City,  and  therefore 
deserve  the  praise  that  is  given  them  for  this 
departure  in  favor  of  those  worthily  in  need 
of  temporary  financial  assistance  in  drder  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  commercial  world  may 
be  safely  met  and  conquered.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  staunch  friends  of  Kansas  City 
and  all  her  best  interests.  They  take  a 
prominent  part  in  ev^ry  movement  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  upbuilding  of  municipal 
interests,  are  patriotic  in  their  devotion  to 
the  affairs  of  their  State  and  government,  and 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  asso- 
ciate with  them  in  either  a  business  or  a  social 
way. 

Macon. — ^The  judickil  seat  of  Macon 
County,  a  city  of  the  third  class,  at  the  cross- 
ing point  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  Burlington  and  the  Wabash 
Railroads,  171  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  140 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  The  town  was  laid 
out  in  March,  1856,  on  land  originally  settled 
upon  by  James  T.  Haley  in  1852.  The  plat 
of  the  town  was  filed  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  March  13,  1856.  The  year  after  a  town 
was  laid  out  called  Hudson.     In  1859  both 
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towns  were   incorporated   under   the   name 
Macon  City.    The  old  town  of  Hudson  in- 
cluded nearly  all  of  what  is  now  the  business 
portion  of  the  city.    In  1863  the  State  Leg- 
islature passed  an  act  making  Macon  the 
county  seat,  and  two  years  later  a  courthouse 
was  built,  on  the  public  square,  which  is  a 
part  of  an  addition  to  the  town  called  County 
Addition.    The  city  is  delightfully  located  on 
elevated  land,  is  notable  for  its  healthful  sur- 
roundings,  and   the   streets   are   wide    and 
handsomely  laid  out,  crossing  at  right  angles, 
well  graded  and  paved  with  stone  blocks,  and 
the  sidewalks  laid  with  granitoid.     Abund- 
ance of  shade  trees  imparts  much  beauty  to 
the  city,  and  makes  it,  with  its  numerous 
other  environments,  an  ideal  residence  town. 
The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  sections  of  northern   Missouri. 
Near  the  city  are  numerous  coal  mines  which 
have  been  actively  worked  for  a  number  of 
years.    Macon    enjoys    an    extensive    trade 
from  the  tributary  territory.    The  city  has  a 
splendid  electric  lighting  plant,  a  gas  works, 
electric  heat  and  power  plant,  fine  water- 
works, a  well  equipped  fire  department  and 
a  good  sewerage  system.    The  business  of  the 
town  has  rapidly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years.     There  are  three  banks,  one  of 
which  is  ranked  among  the  most  substantial 
institutions  of  Missouri,  an  operahouse,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  800,  a  large  private  mili- 
tary academy  which  is  considered  the  most 
elegant  and  complete  in  equipment,  of  any 
similar  institution  in  the  United  States;  a 
high  school  and  three  primary  departments, 
and  a  school  for  colored  children.    There  are 
Methodist    Episcopal,   Methodist  Episcopal, 
South,  Baptist,  German  Lutheran,  Christian, 
Episcopal  and  Catholic  Churches  in  the  city, 
and     Baptist     and     Methodist     Episcopal 
Churches  sustained  by  the  colored  popula- 
tion.   There  is  a  well  supported  social  club, 
which  occupies  elegantly  furnished  quarters, 
and    lodges    of    the   various    fraternal    and 
benevolent  orders,  including  the  various  de- 
grees of  Masonry,  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights 
of  Pythias.     The  city  supports  four  weekly 
newspapers,  the  "Times,"  the  "Citizen,"  the 
"Republican^'  and  the  "Democrat."    Included 
among   its    manufacturing   enterprises   is   a 
large  factory   for  the  manufacture  of  high 
class  carriag-es   and  wagons,  a  large  patent 
shear  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  a  box  fac- 
tory, cigar  and   other  small  factories.    The 


city  sustains  four  hotels  and  about  150  stores 
and  shops.  The  population  in  1900  was 
4,068. 

Macon  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northern  central  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Adair  and  Knox;  east  by 
Knox  and  Shelby;  south  by  Randolph  and 
Chariton,  and  west  by  Chariton  and  Linn 
Counties;  area  519,000  acres.  The  surface  is 
undulating.  The  Missouri-Mississippi  divide 
crosses  the  county  from  north  to  south. 
West  of  the  divide  flows  the  Chariton  and  its 
branches.  East  and  Middle  Forks,  with  their 
tributaries.  Walnut,  Turkey,  Brush,  Puzzle 
and  Paint  Creeks,  and  east  of  the  divide  are 
Middle  Fork  of  Salt  River,  and  its  feeders, 
Narrows,  Winn  and  Hoover  Creeks,  and  in 
the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county  are 
Bear  and  Ten-Mile  Creeks,  while  Muscle 
Fork  and  its  many  small  branches  flow  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  county.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay  mixed  with  sand,  and  in  the 
valleys  a  black  loam  underlaid  with  clay.  The 
bottom  lands  along  the  Chariton  River  are 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  along 
the  other  streams  average  about  half  a  mile 
in  width.  When  the  county  was  first  settled 
the  territory  along  the  streams  was  thickly 
wooded,  but  at  present  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  in  timber,  chiefly  the 
different  kinds  of  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut, 
ash,  elm,  maple  and  sycamore.  In  the  cen- 
tral western  part  of  the  county,  west  of  the 
Chariton  River,  is  a  region  called  the  Bar- 
rens, consisting  of  high  rounded  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  valleys  of  considerable  fertility, 
and  bearing  no  wooded  growths.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  are  some  tracts  of 
land  similar  in  character.  Between  Muscle 
Fork  and  Brush  Creeks,  and  on  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Chariton,  in  the  southern  central 
part,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
north  of  Middle  Fork  of  Salt  River,  the  coun- 
try is  hilly,  though  not  rising  to  more  than 
100  feet  above  the  surrounding  country  at 
any  point.  The  surface  of  the  remainder  of 
the  county  presents  gentle  slopes  and  prairie 
lands.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
under  cultivation.  The  chief  cereal  crops  are 
wheat,  corn  and  oats.  All  the  grasses — blue- 
grass,  timothy,  clover  and  millet — grow  to 
perfection  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 
Fruits  grow  well,  as  do  also  the  various  kinds 
of  vegetables.    Bituminous  coal  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  mineral  produced  and  is  extensively 
mined;  in  different  parts  of  the  county  are 
abundance  of  limestone,  sandstone  and  pot- 
ter's clay.  Included  among  the  surplus  prod- 
ucts shipped  from  the  county  in  1898  were: 
Cattle,  9,200  head;  hogs,  99,100  head;  sheep, 
5,540  head;  horses  and  mules,  2,206  head; 
wheat,  4,200  bushels;  corn,  7,600  bushels; 
hay, 451,000  pounds;  flour,  1,162,000 pounds; 
lumber,  798,100  feet;  logs,  24,000  feet;  wal- 
nut logs,  48,000  feet;  piling,  36,000  feet; 
cross-ties,  6,583 ;  cord  wood,  420  cords ;  coop- 
erage, 19  cars;  coal,  655,415  tons;  brick, 
30,750;  gravel  and  sand,  4  cars;  wool,  64,106 
pounds;  tobacco,  283  pounds;  melons,  1,200; 
poultry,  780,500  pounds;  eggs,  810,000  doz- 
en; butter,  82,125  pounds;  dressed  meats, 
3,188  pounds;  game  and  fish,  15,300  pounds; 
tallow,  35,993  pounds ;  hides  and  pelts,  165,- 
740  pounds ;  apples,  1,106  barrels,  fresh  fruits, 
2,310  pounds;  dried  fruits,  585  pounds; 
honey,  635  pounds;  canned  goods,  20,700 
pounds;  furs,  2,972  pounds;  feathers,  7,386 
pounds ;  charcoal,  26  cars.  The  territory  now 
embraced  in  Macon  County  was  settled  about 
1830.  The  first  settlement  was  made  about 
four  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Macon. 
Among  the  pioneers  were  Thomas  Williams, 
Nathan  Richardson,  Jacob  Loe,  William 
Sears,  James  Cowhan,  Erbin  East,  E.  Penton 
and  the  Wright,  McCall,  Shackleford,  Moody, 
Summers,  Gibson,  Dysart,  Powell,  McCann, 
King,  Morrow  and  Rowland  families,  all  of 
whom  settled  near  together  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  county,  where  a  little  hamlet 
was  formed  and  became  known  as  Moccasin- 
ville.  This  place  was  near  the  present  site 
of  the  village  of  Atlanta.  William  T.  Smith, 
one  of  the  Bums  family  and  James  Stone, 
from  Wayne  County,  Kentucky,  settled  in 
what  is  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Nearly  all  the  early  settlers  came  from 
Wayne  County,  Kentucky,  with  a  few  from 
Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee. 
When  the  earliest  pioneers  arrived  there 
were  a  few  wandering  bands  of  Indians  in  the 
county.  The  red  men  were  friendly,  caused 
no  trouble,  and  within  a  few  years  they  joined 
their  tribes,  which,  by  treaty,  were  g^ven  ter- 
ritory further  west.  Gradually  the  territory 
was  settled  up  with  a  thrifty  class  of  colon- 
ists, the  later  arrivals  being  from  the  middle 
Eastern  and  Southern  States,  and  by  1837, 
when  the  county  was  organized,  within  its 
limits  were  more  than  5,000  people.    Macon 


County  was  erected  out  of  Randolph  County 
by  legislative  act,  approved  January  6,  1837, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  of 
North    Carolina.    The     General    Assembly 
named  Joseph  M.  Baker,  Henry  Lassiter  and 
James  Pipes  commissioners  to  locate  a  per- 
manent seat  of  justice,  and  directed  that  they 
meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  1837,  at 
the  house  of  D.  C.  Garth,  where  they  met  as 
directed.    The  next  meeting  was  held  June 
1 2th,  of  the  same  year,  and  they  selected  a 
portion  of  land  owned  by  James  Cochran  and 
Daniel   C.    Hubbard,   who   donated   to  the 
county  "without  limit  or  reservation''  fifty 
acres.    This  land  was  originally  entered  by 
Joseph  and   Canada  Owenby,   Mark    Dunn 
and  Qem  Hutchinson,  and  was  about  eight 
miles  northeast  of  the  present  site  of  the  city 
of  Macon.    On  June  4, 1838,  the  county  court 
"ordered  that  the  county  seat  of  said  county 
(of  Macon)  be  called  and  known  by  the  name 
and  style  of  Bloomington,"  and  that  James 
Ratliff,  commissioner  of  the  county,  lay  off 
the  same  in  town  lots  and  public  square,  and 
that  the  lots  be  sold  at  public  auction  for  the 
benefit  of  the  county.     August  9,  1838,  the 
county  court  made  an  order  reserving  from 
sale  Block  17,  of  the  town  of  Blooming^on, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  square,  and  lot 
Number  26,  Block  7,  for  a  jail.     The  town 
was  laid  out  by  James  Londay,  Abney  L. 
Gilstrap  and  William  Sears.    At  the  meeting 
of  the  court,  the  first  Monday  in  October^ 

1838,  it  was  ordered  that  a  temporary  court- 
house be  built  at  Bloomington  on  Lot  i, 
Block  3,  the  building  to  be  two  stories,  20 
X30  feet,  one  room  18x20  feet,  one  12x12, 
and  one  8x12,  to  be  constructed  of  logs 
and  "plastered  with  lime."     November   17, 

1839,  Robert  George  was  appointed  by  the 
county  court  a  commissioner  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  courthouse,  and  ordered 
to  let  the  contract  for  the  building  on  De- 
cember 27th  following.  No  contract  was  let* 
for  the  building,  the  court  rescinding  its 
orders,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  December 
8th,  the  court  ordered  that  a  courthouse  be 
built  of  brick,  forty-five  feet  square,  two 
stories,  and  to  cost  $3,000.  The  plans  for  the 
courthouse  were  changed  in  September,  1840, 
and  the  building  reduced  to  40x34  feet.  It 
was  finished  in  1841  and  was  the  only  court- 
house built  in  the  county  until  1865,  when 
the  present  courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,  the  county  seat  having  been  changed 
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to  Macon  in  1863,  but  not  moved  until  after 
the    war     closed.     In     1867     a     jail     was 
built.   In   1897  a  new  pressed  brick  build- 
ing for    the    recorder's    and    other    offices 
was  erected  near  the  courthouse  in  the  pub- 
lic square.    The  first  County  Court  of  Macon 
County  was   held  at  the   house   of  Joseph 
Owenby,  about  eight  miles  northeast  of  the 
dty  of  Macon,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May, 
1837.    The  first  county  justices  were  John  S. 
Morrow,  Joseph  Owenby  and  James  Coch- 
ran, with   Daniel   C.    Hubbard,   clerk,   and 
Jefferson  Morrow,  sheriff.     The  first  act  of 
the  court  was  to  outline  the  townships  of 
Middle   Fork,    Chariton,    Liberty,   Jackson, 
Independence,  Pettis  and  Goshen,  and  order 
that  an  election  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  June,  1837,  for  the  election  of  justices  of 
the  peace  in  each  township.    The  first  license 
granted  by  the  court  was  to  W.  H.  Rowland 
to  run  a  grocery  store.     Other  acts  of  the 
first  court  were  to  appoint  George  W.  Green 
county  treasurer  and  agent  of  the  county  to 
receive  from  the  State  treasury  the  county's 
portion  of  the  road  and  canal   fund.     The 
second  meeting  of  the  court  was   held  on 
July  3,  1837,  and  the  township  of  Narrows 
was  organized.    February  5,  1838,  the  court 
met  at  the  house  of  Dabney  C.  Garth,  which 
place  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting  until 
the  courthouse  was  finished  in   1841.     The 
first  circuit  judge  to  hold  a  term  of  court  in 
Macon  County  was  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Reynolds,  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, and  the  first  meeting  was  held  August 
17,  1837,  sit  the  house  of  Dabney  C.  Garth 
at  the  town  of  Bloomington,  or  **Box  Angle/* 
as  it  was  called  before  the  county  court  gave 
it  an  official  name.    The  first  gfrand  jury  was 
composed  of  James  Wells,  foreman;  James 
Riley,  Micajah  Hull,  Canada  Owenby,  James 
A.   Terrill,    Nathaniel    Richardson,    Nathan 
Dabney,  Jesse  Gillstrap,  Isaac  Gross,  Thomas 
J.  Dabney,  John  F.  Northrup,  Richard  Cal- 
vert, William  Smith,  Birdrick  Posey,  Thomas 
Wflliams,    Lewis    Green,   James    T.    Haley, 
James  A.  Griffith,  Stephen  Gibson  and  David 
Young.    Jefferson    Morrow    was    the    first 
sheriff,  William  Schame  deputy  sheriff,  W. 
H.  Davis  circuit  attorney  and  Daniel  C.  Hub- 
bard circuit  clerk.     The  first  case  for  trial 
was  a  case  of  debt.     The  first  indictments 
returned  were  against  six  men  for  gambling 
with  cards.     For  many  years  only  trifling 
cases  of  a  criminal  nature  were  before  the 


courts,  gaming,  betting  on  horses,  assault,, 
and  selling  liquor  without  a  license.  Macon 
County  has  an  excellent  record  and  within 
its  borders  crime  has  been  kept  at  the  mini- 
mum. Among  the  first  resident  physicians- 
of  Macon  County  were  Abraham  Still,, 
brother  of  the  founder  of  the  school  known 
as  osteopathy ;  A.  T.  Still  of  Kirksville,  Mis- 
souri; John  Wilkin,  Arthur  Barron  and  Wil- 
liam Proctor.  Among  the  first  school- 
teachers in  the  county  was  Oliver  P.  Davis,, 
who  conducted  a  subscription  school  near  the 
old  town  of  Bloomington.  The  first  news- 
paper in  the  county  was  established  in  185a 
at  Bloomington,  and  was  called  the  "Bloom- 
ington Gazette."  It  was  published  by  James 
M.  Love.  The  first  mill  in  the  county  was 
built  by  Judge  Cochran  in  1837,  near  the  old 
town  of  Bloomington.  Later  one  Jones  built 
a  mill  on  Middle  Fork,  and  one  Daly  built  a 
mill  on  the  "divide."  Prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  sentiments  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Macon  County  were  quite  evenly 
divided  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
During  the  conflict  the  county  furnished 
many  soldiers  to  each  side,  the  Federals 
drawing  the  greater  number.  There  was  lit- 
tle trouble  in  the  county,  which  fared  much 
better  than  adjoining  counties.  Macoit 
County  is  divided  into  twenty-four  townships,, 
named  respectively,  Bevier,  Callao,  Chariton,. 
Drake,  Eagle,  Easley,  Hudson,  Independ- 
ence, Jackson,  Johnson,  La  Plata,  Liberty,. 
Lingo,  Lyda,  Middle  Fork,  Morrow,  Nar- 
rows, Richland,  Round  Grove,  Russell,  Ten 
Mile,  Valley,  Walnut  Creek  and  White.  The 
assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  towii  lots 
in  the  county  in  1899  was  $4,849,295;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $9,698,590;  assessed  value 
of  personal  property,  including  stocks,  bonds,, 
etc.,  $2,147,396;  estimated  full  value,  $3,140,- 
000;  merchants  and  manufactures,  $282,690; 
assessed  value  of  railroads,  $1,247,781. 
There  are  ninety-five  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the  Atchison,  Topeko  &  Santa  Fe 
crossing  the  county  from  near  the  northeast 
corner  to  the  southwest  corner;  the  Hanni- 
bal &  St.  Joseph  branch  of  the  Burlington, 
from  east  to  south  of  the  center,  and  the 
Wabash  from  north  to  south,  a  little  east  of 
the  center.  The  number  of  public  schools  in 
the  county  is  135 ;  teachers,  193 ;  pupils,  10,- 
439;  permanent  school  fund,  $75,000.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1900  was 
33.018. 
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MACON  EXECUTION— MADISON  COUNTY. 


Macon  Execution. — On  a  Friday  of 
September,  1862,  there  occurred  at  Macon, 
Macon  County,  Missouri,  a  painful  and  dis- 
tressing event — the  execution  of  ten  Confed- 
erate prisoners,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
"captured  the  third  time  while  engaged  in 
the  robbing  and  assassination  of  their  neigh- 
bors." They  belonged  to  a  lot  of  144  prison- 
ers captured  by  General  Lewis  Merrill,  and 
were  selected  as  being  the  greatest  offenders, 
as  each  of  them  had  several  times  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government, 
and  as  often  violated  it  by  taking  up  arms 
against  it.  They  were  Frank  E.  Drake,  Dr. 
A.  C.  Rowe,  Elbert  Hamilton,  William 
Searcy,  J.  A.  Wysong,  J.  H.  Fox,  Edward 
Riggs,  David  Bell,  John  H.  Oldham  and 
James  H.  Hall.  The  prisoners  confessed 
their  offense  and  pleaded  for  mercy,  and  citi- 
zens urgently  entreated  General  Merrill  to 
spare  their  lives;  but  he  refused,  and  at  11 
o'clock  the  condemned  men  were  taken  from 
the  railroad  freight  car  in  which  they  had 
been  confined,  and  were  marched  in  silence 
to  the  field  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town 
chosen  for  the  place  of  execution.  A  de- 
tachment of  sixty-six  men  from  the  Twenty- 
third  Missouri  Infantry,  selected  as  execu- 
tioners, marched  six  abreast  in  charge  of 
them  and  formed  the  south  line  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  other  sides  being  formed -by  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment  and  Merrill's  horse. 
The  prisoners,  blindfolded,  were  made  to 
kneel  in  front  of  the  soldiers,  divided  into 
firing  squads  of  six  to  each  prisoner,  with 
one  squad  held  in  reserve,  and  at  the  word 
of  command  the  volleys  were  discharged, 
and  the  ten  men  lay  dead  on  the  ground. 
Five  of  the  bodies  were  deKvered  to  friends, 
who  asked  for  and  buried  them,  and  the 
others  were  buried  by  the  military  authorities. 

Madilly  George  A.,  lawyer,  jurist  and 
financier,  was  born  in  1838,  in  Bradford 
County,  Pennsylvania.  After  completing  his 
education  he  was  graduated  from  the  Albany 
(New  York)  Law  School  in  i860.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Oswego,  New  York,  for  five  years, 
and  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in  1866. 
In  1870  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  St.  Louis,  and  served  four  years. 
On  his  retirement  from  the  bench  300  lawyers 
gathered  and  presented  him  with  an  address, 
lithographed  on  parchment,  expressing  warm 
approval  of  his  official  conduct.    After  retir- 


ing from  the  bench  Judge  Madill  continued 
the  practice  of  law  until  he  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Trust  Company,  since 
which  time  he  has  given  the  larger  share  of 
his  attention  to  the  interests  of  that  corpora- 
tion. 

Madison. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  in 
Monroe  County,  twelve  miles  west  of  Paris. 
It  was  settled  in  1836  by  James  R.  Aber- 
nathy.  It  contains  a  graded  school,  three 
churches,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a  sawmill,  a 
newspaper,  the  "Times,"  and  about  thirty- 
five  other  business  concerns  in  different  lines 
of  trade.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  750. 

Madison  County.— A    county    in    the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  St.  Francois ;  east  by  Perry  and 
Bollinger;  south  by  Bollinger  and  Wayne, 
and  west  by  Iron  County;  area  316,000  acres. 
Its  topography  is  irregular,  ranging  from  val- 
leys to  high  hills  and  mountains.  West  of  the 
St.  Francis  River  the  greatest  elevation  is 
reached.  Rock  Creek  Mountain,  the  highest, 
being  575  feet.    Elevations  of  other  moun- 
tains are.   Blue,  551   feet;   Dag^erre,  492; 
Block,  467,  and  Smith,  432.    There  is  little 
soil  in  the  mountain  district,  which  is  covered 
with  flinty  rock  and  broken  porphyry.  Gener- 
ally the  valleys  in  the  elevated  sections  have  a 
light  covering  of  red  clay,  which  in  places 
produce  good  crops  of  wheat.   In  the  north- 
ern part  is  a  plateau,  with  soil  based  upon 
syenitic  rock,  which  by  careful   cultivation 
bears  fair  crops,  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
fruit-gfrowing.    The  county  is  drained  by  the 
Castor  and  St.  Francis  and  their  tributaries. 
The  Castor  flows  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  eastern  part,  having  Its  source 
in  the  northeast,  and  from  the  east  receives 
the  waters  of  Dry  and  Ground's  Creeks,  and 
from  the  west  the  feeders  are  Kelly's  and 
Mouser's    Creeks.    The    St.    Francis    flows 
through  the  western  part  and  is  fed  by  Brew- 
er's,    Stout's,     Marble     and     Leatherwood 
Creeks  from  the  west,  and  by  Cedar,  Turkey, 
Twelve  Mile,  Little  St.  Francis,  Piney,  Dry 
and  Trace  Creeks  from  the  east.  In  the  bot* 
toms  along  these  streams  the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam,  and  in  places  of  great  fertility.    Only 
about  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation,  the  remainder  consisting  of  bar- 
ren mountains  and  timber  which  is  plentiful. 
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consisting  mainly  of  oak,  hickory,  pine  and 
ash.   The  minerals  in  the  county  are  lead, 
zinc,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  some  copper  and  sil- 
ver, though  the  last  two  metals  are  not  known 
to  exist  in  paying  qualities.    Lumbering  and 
mining  are  the  chief  industries  besides  stock- 
raising  and  agriculture.    In  1897  there  were 
exported  from  the  county  3,826  head  of  cat- 
tie;  8c.  head  of  hogs;  1,080  head  of  sheep; 
J.I90»37S  pounds  of  poultry ;  257,775  dozens 
of  eggs;  40,000  pounds   of   tallow;   52,564 
pounds  of  hides ;  750  bales  of  hay ;  12,703  bar- 
rels of  flour;  3,000  pounds  of  cheese;  5,517 
pounds  of  furs;   1,864  pounds  of  feathers; 
1,720  tons  pig  lead ;  100  tons  nickel  ore ;  34 
cars  stone;  4,330,000  feet  of  lumber;  11,040 
railroad  ties;  14  cars  cooperage,  and  23,871 
pounds  dried  fruit.    Owing  to  many  small 
mining  towns  the  farmers  find  at  home  a  mar- 
ket for  the  gfreater  part  of  their  product.  The 
total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  county 
in  1897  was  $1,903,822;  full  estimated  value, 
$2,717,662.  In  the  county  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  has  twenty- 
three  miles  of  track.  The  first  white  men  to 
make   exploration   in   what   now   comprises 
Madison  County  were  Renault  and  La  Motte 
and  their  companions  about  the  years  1721- 
23.    They   discovered    minerals,   principally 
lead,  but  owing  to  their  finding  no  silver  ore 
no  settlement  was  made  at  that  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Moses  Austin,  made  to 
Captain  Stoddard  in  1804,  giving  an  account 
of  the  mines  in  what  was  then  Missouri  Ter- 
ritory, in  1723  Renault  discovered  mine  La 
Motte.    About  two  years  later  "La  Motte 
opened  and  wrought  the  mine"  named  after 
him.  Between  1725  and  1800  the  settlements 
in  what  is  now  Madison  County  were  migra- 
tory.   During  a  few  months  of  the  year,  some 
of  the  settlers  at  Ste.  Genevieve  and  New 
Bourbon  would  work  at  the  mines,  taking 
such  ore  as  could  be  easily  reduced  by  primi- 
tive processes.    The  first  person  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  of  his  settlement  upon 
land  in  the  county  for  agricultural  purposes 
is  John  Callaway,  a  Kentuckian,  who  in  1799 
was  granted    land  on  Saline   Creek  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  St.  Francis.   About  the 
same  time  a  number  of  sons  of  Nicholas  La- 
chance  settled   upon  land  on  Castor  Creek. 
Lachance,  pere,  was  an  early  settler  of  Kjis- 
kaskia,  and  held  land  there  under  one  of  the 
first  French   grants.    Later  he  moved  with 
members  of  his  family  to  New  Bourbon.  He 


had  nine  sons,  and  from  information  con- 
tained in  the  American  State  papers,  it  is 
evident  they  were  of  a  roving  disposition^ 
^nd  some  of  them  had  frequently  changed 
their  places  of  residence.  In  1800  grants  of 
400  arpens  of  land  each  were  made  to  thir- 
teen people.  The  records  show  that  these 
gfrants  were  located  upon  Big  River.  How- 
ever, the  recipients  settled  near  the  present' 
site  of  Fredericktown,  on  the  Little  St. 
Francis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saline,  and,  as 
was  the  French  custom,  formed  *a  village 
which  they  called  St.  Michaels,  and  from  it 
cultivated  their  land.  In  this  settlement  were 
Antoine  Lachance,  Nicholas  Lachance,  Jr., 
Joseph,  Francis  and  Michael  Lachance.  Tes- 
timony adduced  before  the  land  commission* 
ers,  some  years  later,  tends  to  show  that 
the  place  was  not  made  the  permanent  home 
pf  the  Lachances,  excepting  Nicholas,  Jr., 
who,  in  his  claim  for  500  arpens,  offered  tes- 
timony to  show  that  previous  to  1803  he  had 
built  a  cabin  on  Maple  Creek  and  made  maple 
sugar.  Pierre  Chevalier,  who  also  was  a 
resident  of  Kaskaskia,  located  upon  land  near 
St.  Michaels,  as  did  also  Paul,  Baptiste  and 
Andrew  De  Guire,  Gabriel  Nicolle,  Peter 
Veriet  and  John  Matis.  The  records  show 
that  Peter  Veriet  in  April,  1800,  purchased 
from  Nicholas  Lachance  and  Judith,  his  wife, 
their  claim  to  land  near  the  Castor.  Before 
the  land  commissioners,  his  title  to  this  land 
was  not  affirmed.  Among  other  early  settlers 
in  the  county  were  William  Easum  and  James 
and  Samuel  Campbell,  who  settled  prior  to 
1803  and  built  cabins  near  the  St.  Francis, 
and  cultivated  the  land.  John  Mathews  in 
1802  was  granted  1,070  arpens  on  the  St. 
Francis,  and  other  early  settlers  were  Chris- 
topher Anthony,  who  laid  a  foundation  for  a 
house  in  1802 ;  John  L.  Petitt,  William  Craw- 
ford, Daniel  Philips  and  Thomas  Crawford. 
With  few  exceptions  the  earliest  settlers  were 
from  Kaskaskia,  New  Bourbon  and  Ste. 
Genevieve.  Tribes  of  Kickapoo,  Chickasaw 
and  Osage  Indians  lived  near  the  St.  Francis, 
and  their  depredations  prevented  a  rapid  set- 
tlement of  this  section.  As  early  as  1763 
Chickasaws  killed  one  of  the  Valle  family 
at  Mine  La  Motte,  and  for  some  years  so 
terrorized  the  people  that  the  mine  was  left 
unworked.  On  account  of  these  depredations 
and  fears  of  attack  the  early  settlers  formed 
villages  for  protection,  and  no  doubt  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  pioneers  of  Madison 
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County  cultivated  land  at  other  points  than 
•designated  in  their  land  grants.  In  1806 
Elijah  O'Bannon,  a  Virginian,  located  two 
miles  west  of  St.  Michaels,  and  in  1818  burned 
the  first  brick  and  erected  the  first  brick 
house  in  the  county.  About  the  time  of 
O'Bannan's  arrival  the  Whiteners  and  Mous- 
•ers  settled  upon  the  creeks  which  bear  their 
names.  Madison  County  was  organized  by 
legislative  act  December  14,  1818,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  President  Madison.  The 
•county  then  extended  to  Black  River,  and 
was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1857, 
when  a  portion  of  it  was  included  in  Iron 
County.  The  first  county  court  was  held  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1821,  at  the  house  of  J.  G.  W.  Mc- 
Cabe,  the  justices  being  William  Dillon  and 
Henry  Whitener,  with  Nathaniel  Cook, 
clerk.  Then  the  county  was  divided  into  Cas- 
tor Township,  eastern  part;  St.  Michaels, 
western,  and  Liberty,  northern  part.  Two 
new  towns  were  added,  German  and  Twelve 
Mile.  St.  Francis  Township  was  organized  in 
1845,  Arcadia  in  1848  and  Union  in  1850.  Ar*. 
cadia  and  the  greater  parts  of  Union  and 
Liberty  were  cut  off  by  the  organization  of 
Iron  County  in  1857.  The  present  townships 
are  Polk,  St.  Michaels,  Liberty,  St.  Francis, 
Castor,  Twelve  Mile  and  German.  The  first 
county  seat  was  St.  Michaels,  and  in  1819 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  locate  a  per- 
manent seat  of  justice — ^Theodore  F.  Tong, 
John  Burdett,  John  Bennett  and  Henry 
Whitener — selected  Fredericktown,  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant  from  that  place.  Up  to 
1822  courts  were  held  in  private  houses  in  St. 
Michaels.  That  year  a  brick  courthouse  was 
built  at  Fredericktown,  and  in  November  was 
occupied  by  the  court.  The  building,  which 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  public  square,  was 
used  until  November,  1899,  when  it  was  torn 
down  to  make  room  for  a  new  building.  No- 
vember 5,  1899,  by  order  of  the  county  court, 
bonds  for  the  building  of  a  new  courthouse 
were  issued  to  the  amount  of  $10,000  and 
bids  for  the  construction  of  a  fine  building 
were  advertised  for.  The  county  was  free 
from  debt  and  had  more  than  $10,000  in  its 
treasury.  With  this  amount  and  from  that 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  November,  1900,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $22,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  handsome  public  buildings  in 
southeast  Missouri.  The  first  jail  was  built  o! 
logs.  This  was  burned  by  a  prisoner  named 


Mitchell,  who  escaped.  Another  jail  was  built 
of  brick,  and  this,  too,  was  burned  in  1845. 
and  the  county  was  without  a  jail  until  1890, 
when  the  present  one  was  built  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5,000.    The  first  term  of  the  circuit 
court  was  held  at  the  house  of  Theodore  F. 
Tong,  July  12,  1819,  Judge  Thomas  presiding, 
and   Charles   Hutchings,   acting   clerk,  and 
Joseph  Montgomery,  sheriff.  The  first  grand 
jury    consisted    of   Jason    Harrison,    Adam 
Ground,  John  White,  Elisha  Bennett,  Jacob 
Shook,  John  Clement,  Thomas  Cooper,  Lee 
Pettitt,  Nicholas  Lechance,  William  Dillon, 
Alexander  Fletcher,  John  Baptiste  De  Guire, 
James  Pettitt,  Thomas  Crawford,  Peter  Sides, 
John  Best,  John  Sides,  Henry  Whitener,  John 
Wright  and  E.  Mitchell.    It  is  evident  that 
many   of   the   pioneers   had   their   pugilistic 
qualities  well  developed,  for  at  the  first  term 
of  the  court  indictments  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery were  returned  against  John  Callaway, 
Samuel  Strothers,  Joseph  Bennett,  J.  G.  W. 
McCabe,  D.  L.  Caruthers,  George  and  Jacob 
Nifong,  Peter  Chevalier,  Moses  Baird,  John 
Bridges,    Thomas    Craddock,    Samuel    An- 
thony,  George   Robertson,   Arthur   McFar- 
land  and  Adam  Henderson.   At  the  trial  all 
were  found  guilty  except  Bridges  and  Mc- 
Farland.     Indictments    were    also    returned 
against     George     Wear    for    corn-stealing, 
Frank   Mires   for  horse-stealing  and    J.    B. 
Stephens  for  larceny.    In  none  of  the  cases 
were  the  charges  sustained,  and  the  defend- 
ants were  discharged.    J.  B.  Stephens  was 
accused  of  stealing  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  D.  L.  Caruthers.   He  was  indicted,  ar- 
rested, tried  and  discharged  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence.   One  John  Duncan,  who  had  arrived 
in  the  county  from  Tennessee,  planned  to 
secure  for  his  own  use  the  money  supposed 
to  be  in  Stephens'  possession.   Representing 
himself  as  one  desirous  of  purchasing  land,  he 
went  to  the  house  of  Stephens,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Fredericktown,  who, 
with  his  two  young  sons,  was  in  the  woods 
near  by.   Calling  upon  them,  Duncan  stealth- 
ily secured  an  ax  and  gun  they  had  and  mur- 
dered the  three.   Returning  to  the  house,  he 
killed  Mrs.  Stephens,  but  left  unharmed  two 
small  children  with  her.  He  spent  some  time 
in  searching  the  premises  for  the  money  he 
expected   to  find  concealed,  but  none   was 
found.    A  few  days  later  he  was   arrested, 
tried,    found    guilty    and    sentenced    to    be 
hanged  on  April  5,  1821.    On  the  appointed 
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day  he  was  executed  northeast  of  Frederick- 
town,  and  on  the  scaffold  made  a  full  con« 
fession,  exonerating  two  citizens  who  were 
indicted  for  complicity  in  the  crime.    This 
was  the  only  legal  execution  in  the  county. 
At  the  November  term,  1827,  Conrad  Cath- 
ner,  on  change  of  venud  from  Cape  Girar- 
deau, was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Charles 
Hinkle.  He  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter 
and  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment 
and  $500  fine.   Every  alternate  month  of  his 
sentence  the  court  directed  that  he  work  in 
Elisha  Bennett's  blacksmith  shop  in  Fred- 
ericktown,  chained  to  an  anvil  and  be  re- 
turned to  the  jail  each  night.    In  February, 
1844,  A.  W.  Smith  and  John  Vincent  quar- 
reled over    a   broken   fence    between    their 
farms.    Smith   bore  a  bad   reputation.    He 
waylaid  and  shot  Vincent,  who  lived  long 
enough  to  crawl  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor 
and  tell  of  the  affair.    Smith  was  arrested, 
tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    Pending 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  which  his 
attorney  had  made  he  was  confined  in  the 
jail  at  Fredericktown.   An  election  drew  to- 
gether a  number  of  Vincent's  friends  and 
they  determined  to  lynch  Smith.  The  sheriff 
and  a  number  of  citizens  guarded  the  jail  and 
refused  to  deliver  the  prisoner.    The  lynch- 
ing party  agreed  to.  abide  by  a  decision  by 
vote  whether  or  not  Smith  should  be  lynched. 
The  sheriff  reduced  the  number  of  guards 
about  the  jail,  dragged  out  the  prisoner  and 
after  summoning  a  Methodist  preacher,  Rev. 
Jesst  P.  Davis,  and  compelling  him  to  offer 
prayers  for  the  condemned  man,  carried  out 
their  plan  of  execution.    The  first  members 
of  the  bar  to  locate  in  Madison  County  were 
William  M.  Newberry,  a  native  of  Frankfort, 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  born  in  1800.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  located  in  Missouri  and 
for  a  while  taught  school.   As  early  as  1826 
he  practiced  law.    Other  lawyers  who  lived 
in  the  county  previous  to  the  Civil  War  were 
Samuel  Caruthers,  D.  M.  Fox,  Samuel  Col- 
lier and  W.  N.  Nolle.    During  the  War  of 
181 2  a  company  was  organized  in  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve, and  many  residing  in  that  portion  now 
comprising  Madison  County  became  mem- 
bers.   During  the  Civil  War  the  county  fur- 
nished    soldiers     to       both     Federal     and 
Confederate   sides.    On   October   21,    1861, 
Aere  was  a  battle  at  Fredericktown,  the  Fed- 
tTz\s  under  Colonel  Plummer  being  victori- 
ot».  The  Confederate  forces  were  under  the 


command  of  Colonel  Jeff  Thompson.  Until 
the  close  of  the  war  there  was  some  skirmish- 
ing in  the  county,  but  no  other  battle.  The 
pioneers  of  Madison  County  were  mostly 
Catholics.  Up  to  1820  services,  at  long  in- 
tervals, were  held  in  the  houses  of  members. 
In  1820,  in  what  was  known  as  New  Village 
(founded  in  1814  after  the  overflow  of  St. 
Michaels  by  the  Castor  and  St.  Francis  Riv- 
ers)  a  small  log  church  was  built.  In  1827  it 
was  taken  down  and  removed  to  Frederick- 
town,  and  a  regular  parish  formed,  with 
Father  Francis  Cellini,  pastor.  Father  Cel- 
lini in  early  life  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Italian 
army.  After  locating  in  Fredericktown  he 
manufactured  a  number  of  proprietary  reme- 
dies, which  were  sold  under  his  name.  Be- 
sides attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
settlers,  he  looked  after  their  health  as  well 
and  acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  an  excel- 
lent surgeon  as  well  as  that  of  a  good  priest. 
As  a  housekeeper  he  employed  a  Mrs.  Smith, 
a  benevolent  woman  of  considerable  wealth. 
She  donated  to  the  parish  the  site  for  the 
church  at  Fredericktown,  also  much  of  the 
means  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  build- 
ings. She  passed  her  later  days  at  a  convent 
in  St.  Louis,  where  she  died.  Father  Cellini 
was  pastor  at  Fredericktown  until  1842,  and 
a  year  later  was  succeeded  by  Father  Savelle, 
who  in  1845  was  transferred  to  another  parish 
and  the  place  was  filled  by  Father  Tucker,  a 
native  of  Perry  County,  who  remained  pastor 
until  his  death,  in  December,  1880.  Father 
Tucker  lived  a  frugal  life  and  at  his  death 
left  considerable  money,  which  was  found 
concealed  in  different  parts  of  his  house,  to 
the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  to  the 
bishop.  In  1846,  under  his  direction,  a  brick 
church  was  built,  and  later  a  parochial  house. 
In  1814  the  Baptist  association  organized 
Providence  Church  in  a  small  log  house  on 
the  St.  Francis  River,  not  far  from  Freder- 
icktown. Later  a  church  was  built  on  Castor 
River.  In  1814  John  Farrar,  a  resident  of  the 
section  now  Madison  County,  was  ordained 
a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  'resided 
in  the  county  until  1825.  The  present  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Fredericktown  was  organized 
January  18,  1870.  In  1838  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organized  and  a 
church  built  at  Fredericktown  on  the  site  of 
the  present  church,  which  was  erected  in 
1880.  The  earliest  schools  were  run  on  the 
subscription  plan.  The  Catholics  about  1828 
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established  a  school  for  girls,  which  was 
taught  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
about  the'  same  time  a  school  for  boys  was 
started.  The  public  school  system  was  not 
inaugurated  in  the  county  until  1880.  The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  county  at 
present  is  60;  teachers,  75;  pupils,  3,640; 
permanent  school  fund  (1897),  $3,173.03.  The 
first  newspaper  in  the  county  was  the  "Es* 
pial,"  published  by  John  Lindsay,  established 
in  1847.  It  was  the  first  Free  Soil  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  State,  and  had  a  life  of  about 
two  years.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
in  the  county  are  Fredericktown,  Mine  La 
Motte,  Marquand,  Jewett,  Cornwall  and  Saco. 
The  population  in  1900  was  9,975. 

Magazine  Literature  in  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  has  never  been  a  magazine  publish- 
ing center.  After  an  existence  of  a  century 
and  a  third  it  can  not  claim  to  have  an  estab- 
lished magazine.  The  longest-lived  publica- 
tion of  this  class  expired  in  December,  1897, 
after  a  checkered  career  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Of  the  three  magazines  now  pub- 
lished, the  oldest  has  been  issued  but  nine 
years,  and  the  newest,  four  years,  and  one 
of  the  three  is  a  "trade"  publication,  depend- 
ing for  its  support  on  its  unliterary  features. 
Of  the  many  factors  that  govern  the  law  of 
non-support  of  our  magazines,  the  most 
potent  are  local  apathy  as  to  periodical  litera- 
ture ;  the  absence  of  local  literary  pride ;  the 
lack  of  public  confidence  in  local  ability ;  the 
preoccupation  of  the  field  by  Eastern  and 
Northern  publications,  and  the  favoritism 
shown  by  Eastern  circulating  agencies  to 
Eastern  and  Northern  publications. 

Still,  the  outlook  is  reassuring,  for  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future,  based  upon  a  careful  and 
conscientious  examination  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  indicates  that  the  time  and  oppor- 
tunities for  a  magazine  literature,  alike  hon- 
orable and  creditable  to  its  publishers  and 
to  St.  Louis,  is  a  question  of  only  a  few  more 
years.  •  Possibly  within  the  first  quarter  of 
the  twentieth  century  the  dreams  and  the 
hopes  of  the  pioneers  of  St.  Louis  magazine 
literature  will  be  fulfilled  by  their  successors 
of  that  epoch. 

"The  Catholic  Cabinet  and  Chronicle  of 
Religious  Intelligence"  was  begun  in  May, 
1843,  ^^^  was  probably  the  first  magazine 
issued  in  St.  Louis;  at  any  rate,  it  is  the 


earliest  of  which  any  data  can  be  obtained. 
It  was  published  by  William  J.  Mullin,  and 
each  number  contained  sixty-four  pages  of 
reading  matter;  its  advertisements  occupied 
two  pages  of  its  cover.  'While  an  occasional 
original  article  appeared,  the  bulk  of  its  con- 
tents consisted  of  feprints  and  translations 
from  the  leading  Catholic  reviews  and  period- 
icals published  abroad,  and  local  religious 
notes  and  news.  It  was  issued  about  three 
years. 

"Atlantis,"  a  semi-monthly,  devoted  to  lit- 
erature and  family  reading,  was  issued  in 
May,  1845,  ^y  Cormany  &  Benckendorf.  It 
died  the  same  year. 

"The  Western  Journal"  was  begun  in  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  by  M.  Tarver  and  T.  F.  Risk.    It 
was  a  monthly,  devoted  to  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, mechanical  arts,  commerce  and  gen- 
eral literature.    The  design  of  the  publishers 
was  to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  Missis* 
sippi  Valley  "that  class  of  facts  and  informa- 
tion which  relates  to  the  varied  pursuits  of 
the  people."     It  originally  contained  sixty- 
four  pages  of  reading  matter,  which  later  on 
was  increased  to  eighty  pages.    In  185 1  Mr. 
Risk  sold  his  interest  to  Henry  Cobb,  from 
which  time  on  it  became  somewhat  more  lit- 
erary in  its  contents,  and  contained  occa- 
sional illustrations.    The  same  year  its  name 
was  changed  to  "The  Western  Journal  and 
Civilian."    In  the  early  years  of  its  publica- 
tion the  first  railroad  lines  connecting  St. 
Louis    with    the    outer    world    were    being 
planned  and  built,  so  a  large  portion  of  the 
"Journal's"  pages  were  devoted  to  railroad 
news  and  statistics.    Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hall,  of 
Iowa,  contributed  articles  on  general  litera- 
ture to  its  pages;  George  B.  Davidson,  of 
Illinois,  on  agriculture  in  Scotland;  Joseph 
Ormond,  of  Missouri,  on  education  and  gen- 
eral literature,  and  J.  Loughborough,  also  of 
Missouri,  "The  History  of  the  American  Fur 
Trade."     Its   St.   Louis   contributors    were 
Alfred  S.  Waugh,  on  the  fine  arts ;  Professor 
John  H.  Tice,  then  superintendent  of    the 
public  schools,  on  education;  Mann  Butler, 
"The  History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio,"  and 
commercial  reviews;  Hugh  A.  Garland,  on 
slavery  and  the  African  slave  trade ;  Francois 
des  Montaignes,  "The  Plains,"  and  Fldward 
Stagg,   poetry.     Mr.   Tarver   contributed   a 
large  number  of  commercial  and  industrial, 
and  Mr.  Cobb  an  equal  number  of  literary 
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articles  and  reviews.  "The  Journal  and  Civil- 
ian" suspended  in  1856.  It  was  the  most 
utilitarian  of  the  St.  Louis  magazines. 

"The  Western  Literary  Emporium"  was 
published  monthly ;  it  was  devoted  to  "sound 
literature,  morality,  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  elevation  of  man."  A.  H. 
Erast.  Governor  Robb,  Rev.  A.  A.  Lipscomb, 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D.,  J.  R.  Barnes  and 
Rev.  John  C.  Lord,  D.  D.,  were  its  principal 
contributors.  It  was  published  by  Stowell  & 
Langley  until  the  seventh  number,  when  J. 
M.  Stowell  became  its  editor,  and  Stowell, 
Haskin  &  Green  its  publishers.  Each  num- 
ber contained  sixty-four  pages,  accompanied 
by  a  frontispiece.  The  first  number  bore 
date  of  July,  1848.  The  Missouri  Historical 
Society  has  the  number  for  February,  1849. 
This  is  the  latest  issue  of  "The  Emporium" 
which  we  can  find. 

"The  St.  Louis  Magnet,"  a  monthly  publi- 
cation designed  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
ol  human  nature,  was  issued  in  1848,  by  Dr. 
T  J.  McNair.  It  was  much  too  literary  and 
philosophical  to  be  ranked  as  a  medical  jour- 
nal. In  1849  I^rs.  J.  C.  Heberling  and  F.  G. 
Sitton  purchased  interests  in  the  periodical, 
which  was  discontinued  late  in  the  same  year. 
"The  Western  Register"  was  a  monthly 
magazine — and  not  "journal,"  as  its  title  page 
said — of  commerce,  navigation,  science,  the 
arts  and  literature.  It  was  largely  devoted 
to  local  matters  and  river  topics,  and  was 
patterned  after  "The  Western  Journal.' 
Only  a  few  numbers  of  it  were  published  in 
1849. 

"The  Presbyterian  Casket,"  Rev.  S.  A. 
Hodgman,  editor  and  publisher,  was  devoted 
to  "sacred  and  polite  literature."  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  June,  1851.  We  can 
find  no  record  of  the  magazine  after  the 
number  for  September,  1851. 

"The  Western  Review"  was  begun  in  1852, 
by  T.  F.  Risk — ^who  had  sold  his  interest  in 
"The  Western  Journal"  the  year  previous — 
and  Thomas  E.  Garrett.  It  was  a  monthly, 
devoted  to  general  literature,  the  science  of 
government,  social  and  political  progress,  the 
sciences,  and  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts. 
Only  a  few  numbers  were  issued.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett was  afterward,  and  during  a  number  of 
years,  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  "Missouri 
Republican/' 

"The  Miscellany  and  Review"  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  January,  1853.    T.  F.  Risk  was  its 
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editor.  Each  number  contained  fifty-six 
pages ;  it  was  not  illustrated.  It  was  devoted 
to  "education,  the  science  of  government, 
home  commerce,"  literature,  miscellany,  etc. 
Its  articles  were  short  and  mostly  selected — 
"intended  to  be  of  practical  mien,"  abjuring 
"fancy  and  flowers."  Only  a  few  numbers 
of  "The  Miscellany  and  Review"  were  pub- 
lished. 

Richard  Edwards,  of  "City  Directory" 
memory,  published  "Edwards'  Monthly"  (de- 
voted to  art,  science,  literature,  agfriculture, 
banking,  etc.),  from  1859  to  about  1861. 

"The  Southern  Review,"  volume  i,  number 
I,  bears  date  of  January,  1867,  Bledsoe  & 
Browne,  editors  and  publishers,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  In  1869  Alfred  Taylor  Bledsoe, 
LL.  D.,  became  its  sole  editor  and  proprietor. 
In  July,  1871,  he  transferred  it  to  St.  Louis, 
and  from  that  date  on  to  January,  1875,  i^  was 
published  there  continuously.  It  was  a  quar- 
terly of  250  pages.  Religious  and  philo- 
sophical questions  and  controversies  en- 
grossed the  larger  part  of  its  contents,  its 
literary  features  not  occupying  one-third  of 
its  pages.  Dr.  Bledsoe  transferred  "The  Re- 
view" to  Baltimore  in  1875.  He  ^vas  a  pro- 
found scholar  and  a  forceful  writer ;  he  wrote 
about  three-fourths  of  each  number  of  "The 
Review."  He  died  in  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1877,  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  and  his  periodical  was  shortly 
afterward  discontinued. 

"The  American  Law  Review"  was  founded 
in  Boston,  in  1866,  by  the  historic  publishing 
house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Review  Publishing  Company 
in  1882,  and  removed  to  St.  Louis ;  in  1883, 
"The  Southern  Law  Review,"  and  in  1885, 
"The  Western  Jurist,"  were  consolidated 
with  it.  "The  American  Law  Review"  is  a 
bi-monthly  magazine  of  160  pages,  devoted 
to  the  law.  It  contains  leading  articles  by 
eminent  legal  writers  on  topics  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  bench  and  bar,  editorial 
notes  on  live  topics  of  the  day,  resumes  of 
recent  important  decisions  of  the  State  and 
Federal  courts,  letters  from  prominent  law- 
yers on  matters  of  interest  to  the  legal 
profession,  and  book  reviews,  calling  atten- 
tion to  new  books  of  value  to  lawyers  and 
for  what  special  purpose.  "The  Review"  is 
edited  by  Seymour  D.  Thompson,  ex-judge 
of  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Leon- 
ard A.  Jones,  a  noted  legal  writer  of  Boston. 
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Its  contributors  are:  Honorable  John  F. 
Dillon,  Irving  Browne,  Mr.  Justice  Field, 
Governor  Pennoyer,  William  L.  Murfree,  Sr., 
Conrad  Reno,  Honorable  William  H.  Taft, 
Edward  Ireland  Renick,  Honorable  James  O. 
Pierce,  John  Bassett  Moore,  James  M.  Love, 
Robert  Ludlow  Fowler,  and  others.  The 
present  officers  of  the  Review  Publishing 
Company  are  George  M.  Bartlett,  president, 
and  A.  S.  Robinson,  secretary. 

"The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,'' 
Professor  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  editor 
and  proprietor,  was  the  highest-class  periodi- 
cal ever  issued  in  St.  Louis..  While  its  name 
prevented  the  masses  of  readers  of  periodical 
literature  from  even  examining  it,  its  contents 
display  the  fact  that  literature,  art,  science 
and  music  were  familiar  topics  of  treatment. 
It  was  issued  quarterly ;  the  first  number  ap- 
peared in  January,  1868,  and  from  that  date 
until  1888  it  appeared  regularly.  The  last 
volume  is  composed  of  irregular  issues  from 
1888  to  1893.  Among  its  contributors  were 
many  well  known  Eastern  and  European 
writers ;  we  will  instance  A.  Bronson  Alcott, 
Professor  T.  CoUyns  Simon,  D.  A.  Wasson, 
John  Weiss,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Professor  J. 
Hutchinson  Sterling,  Dr.  Hiram  K.  Jones,  F. 

B.  Sanborn,  Rev.  William  EUery  Channing, 
Professor  John  Watson,  John  Albee,  Eliza- 
beth Palmer  Peabody ;  its  principal  St.  Louis 
contributors  were :  A.  E.  Kroeger,  Professor 
Denton  J.  Snider,  Professor  H.  I.  D'Arcy, 
Mrs.  Ella  S.  Morgan,  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  F. 
Louis  Soldan,  Lewis  J.  Block,  Honorable  H. 

C.  Brockmeyer,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  Thomas 
Davidson,  Professor  Horace  H.  Morgan, 
Gertrude  Garrig^es,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mitchell, 
Professor  William  M.  Bryant  and  Miss  Anna 
C.  Brackett.  A  large  portion  of  the  contents 
was  written  or  translated  by  Professor  Har- 
ris, and  a  prominent  feature  of  "The  Journal" 
consisted  of  translations  from  Hegel,  Rosen- 
kranz,  Fichte,  Goethe,  Kant,  Vera,  Leibnitz, 
Schelling,  Schopenhauer  and  Descartes.  In 
1880  the  periodical  was  transferred  to  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  becoming  its  pub- 
Ushers.  That  a  magazine  of  its  class  and 
aims  should  have  originated  in  St.  Louis,  in- 
stead of  Boston  or  New  York,  is  one  of  the 
surprises  occasionally  occurring  in  the  field 
of  magazine  literature ;  in  fact,  "The  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy"  is  unique  in  the 
periodical  world.  Professor  Harris  removed 
to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1884,  and  has 


been  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion since  September,  1889. 

"The  West,"  a  three-column  thirty-two- 
page  monthly,  was  issued  by  Hamlin  8i  Co., 
in  September,  1870.  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Mitchell 
was  its  editor.  Its  articles,  as  well  as  its  illus- 
trations, were  nearly  all  selected  from  the 
English  periodicals.  It  suspended  some  time 
during  the  winter  of  the  same  year.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  was  known  principally  through  the 
nom-de-plume  of  "Ella  Ellwood." 

In  1870  Professor  Charles  Whittaker,  of 
the    public    schools    of    Milwaukee,    issued 
the  first  number  of  "The  Milwaukee  Maga- 
zine," a  forty-page  illustrated  monthly.    In 
1872  it  was  transferred  to  Thomas  J.  Gilmore, 
who  issued  it  continuously  up  to  1876.    In 
October,  1878,  Mr.  Gilmore  resumed  its  pub- 
lication in  St.  Louis  under  the  name  of  "The 
St.  Louis  Illustrated  Magazine."    "The  Mil- 
waukee Magazine"  contained  many  contribu- 
tions from  a  class  of  young  writers  who  were 
afterward  known  as  "The  Milwaukee  School 
of  Poetesses."    Ella  Wheeler  (now  Wilcox), 
Carlotta  "Perry,  Etta  Ward  Pierce,  Marion  V. 
Dudley,  Eben  E.  Rexford  and  Dr.  S.  Comp- 
ton  Smith  were  frequent  contributors.    "The 
St.  Louis  Illustrated  Magazine"  was  devoted 
to  light  literature  and  illustrated   fashions. 
In   1883  the  controlling  interest  passed  to 
Alexander  N.  De  Menil,  and  the  standard  of 
the  magazine  was  raised.     Its  fashion  and 
household  departments   were  dropped,   and 
papers  of  a  serious  nature  were  substituted 
in  their  place.    From  1883  to  1890  its  local 
contributors    were    Enrique    Parmer,    Mrs. 
Maria  I.  Johnson,  Honorable  James  M.  Lor- 
ing,  Miss  Fannie  Isabel  Sherrick,  Mrs.  Fanny 
S.  Roper  (now  P6rcher),  R.  E.  Lee  Gibson, 
Mrs.  S.  I.  Stone,  P.  G.  Ferguson,  of  the 
"Globe-Democrat ;"    Miss    Hattie    Whitney, 
and  others.    "The  St.  Louis"  had  more  of  a 
national,  than  a  local  circulation,  and   had 
contributors  in  many  States  and  in  England; 
we  will  instance  only  a  few:     Mrs.  Dwight 
Smith  ("Maude  Meredith"),  Iowa;  Professor 
Eugene   Parsons,   Illinois;   Miss   Mamie   S. 
Paden,   Colorado;   Horace   S.    Keller,    New 
York;  Eben  E.  Rexford,  Wisconsin;    Earl 
Marble,  Massachusetts ;  Mrs.  Madge  Morris, 
California;  Miss  Lizette  Woodward  Reese, 
Maryland;    Paul    Pastnor,    Vermont;    Ella 
Wheeler    WUcox,    New  York;  William    H. 
Bushnell,    District    of    Columbia;    John    R. 
Musick,  Judge  J.  W.  Emerson,  Miss  Ella  M. 
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Guernsey,  Missouri;  Will  M.  Qemens,  New 
York;  Miss  Esmeralda  Boyle,  Nebraska,  and 
Percy  B.  St.  John  and  Dinah  Muloch  Craig, 
England.  In  March,  1890,  the  magazine 
once  more  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Gil- 
more,  who,  in  1894,  transferred  it  to  Tobias 
Mitchell,  who  changed  its  name  to  "The  Mid- 
land Magazine."  Mr.  Mitchell  sold  it  to  a 
stock  company  in  1896,  and  it  finally  sus- 
pended in  December,  1897.  "The  St.  Louis" 
was  the  longest-lived  and  had  the  largest 
popular  reputation  of  the  St.  Louis  maga- 
zines. 

"The  St.  Louis  Ladies'  Magazine"  was  a 
fifty-six  page  monthly,  illustrated,  and  on  the 
general  plan  of  the  successful  Eastern  ladies' 
magazines  of  that  day — "Godey's,"  "Peter- 
son's'' and  "Arthur's."    The  first  number  was 
issued  in  May,  1871 ;  Miss  Margaret  L.  John- 
son was  the  editor  and  proprietor.   Its  liter- 
ature proper  was  of  the  "light"  quality;  the 
fashion   plates   were   furnished   by   William 
Barr  &   Co.,   the   musical  department   was 
edited  by  Kunkel  Bros.,  and  the  fancy  work 
department  by  Mme.  Lucie  F.  D'Episy.    Its 
acknowledged  list  of  contributors  contained 
the  following  names :    Mrs.  Annie  Robertson 
Noxon,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Martyn,  W.  C  Cook,  Miss 
Annie  C.   Brackett,   Mrs.  W.   R.   Edwards, 
Mrs.   Ellen   M.   Mitchell,   Enrique   Parmer, 
Rosa  Leigh,  Miss  Adela  Stevens  (now  Mrs. 
Cody),  Miss  M.  E.  Beedy,  and  Alexander  N. 
De  Menil,  St.  Louis;  Mrs.  S.  R.  McClellan, 
Kansas ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Missouri ; 
Mrs.  Belle  Beach,  Chicago;  Frank  Farring- 
ton,  Minnesota ;  Miss  Susan  Warner  (author 
of  "The  Wide,  Wide  World"),  New  York, 
and  Mrs.  E.  S.  L.  Thompson,  Indiana.     In 
i8y2  the  "St.  Louis  Ladies' "  was  transferred 
to  Miss  Julia  M.  Purinton  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Robertson  Noxon,  who,  after  issuing  a  few 
numbers,  discontinued  its  publication. 

"The  LaSalle  Journal,"  a  literary  and  re- 
ligious monthly,  was  begun  in  January,  1872, 
by  George  A.  Schuette,  A.  B.,  now  a  member 
of  the  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  In 
1873  it  W2is  changed  to  magazine  form  and 
the  word  "journal"  dropped  from  its  title.  It 
lived  about  two  years ;  its  articles  were  nearly 
all  by  young  writers. 

"The  Inland  Monthly  Magazine,"  Miss 
Mary  Nolan  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  edi- 
tors and  proprietors,  made  its  appearance  in 
March,  1872.  During  the  first  half  year  of  its 
•existence  each  number  contained  forty-eight 


pages  of  selected  literary  items,  reprinted 
English  stories,  society  gossip,  "write-ups"  of 
business  men  and  commercial  firms,  litho- 
graphic portraits,  local  biographies,  etc.  Its 
only  contributors  were  L.  U.  Reavis  and  En- 
rique Parmer.  In  July,  1872,  Mrs.  Smith  be- 
came the  sole  proprietor  and  enlarged  "The 
Inland"  to  sixty-eight,  and  later  on  to  one 
hundred  pages,  and  original  articles  only 
were  used.  In  the  number  of  May,  1873,  ap- 
pears the  following  list  of  contributors: 
Honorable .  Samuel  T.  Glover,  Professor 
William  T.  Harris,  Peter  G.  Bland,  Thomas 
E.  Garrett,  Professor  A.  J.  Conant,  Henry 
Cobb,  Frank  Fitz  Randolph,  Professor  Den- 
ton J.  Snider,  Alexander  N.  De  Menil,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Sells,  and  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Dacus, 
St.  Louis;  ex-Governor  Henry  S.  Foote, 
Tennessee;  Edgar  Fawcett,  New  York;  J. 
Henry  Shaw,  Illinois;  Dr.  J.  H.  Blue,  Ne- 
braska; Mrs.  Belle  Bush,  New  Jersey;  Wil- 
liam E.  Tinney,  Tennessee;  Miss  M.  R. 
Housekeeper,  Illinois;  Marie  S.  Ladd,  Ver- 
mont, and  Mabel  Wallace.  Between  1873 
and  the  date  of  its  suspension  in  1878,  the 
following  writers  were  added  to  its  list :  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Tice,  Augustus  W.  Alexander 
and  Myron  Coloney,  commercial  editor  of  the 
"Missouri  Democrat,"  St.  Louis;  John  Hal- 
lam,  Arkansas;  Alfred  F.  Bridges,  Illinois; 
Professor  R.  B.  Anderson,  Wisconsin;  Mary 
Bayard  Qark  and  Mrs.  Lady.  A  feature  of 
the  magazine  was  the  early  publication  of  the 
public  lectures  of  Horace  Greeley  on  "Edu- 
cation" and  other  topics.  "The  Inland"  was 
the  most  intellectually  democratic  of  the  St. 
Louis  magazines;  its  contents  ranged  from 
the  most  profound  and  scholarly  papers  on 
philosophical,  scientific  and  historical  themes, 
down  to  the  most  worthless  love  stories  and 
society  personals.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  its  existence  it  was  issued  from  Chicago. 

"The  Southern  Law  Review"  was  founded 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1872.  It  was  a 
quarterly.  In  1875  it  was  purchased  by  Soule, 
Thomas  &  Wentworth  and  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  In  1883  it  absorbed  "The  American 
Law  Review,"  of  Boston,  and  is  still  pub* 
lished  as  "The  American  Law  Review." 

"The  Central  Magazine,"  Miss  Mary 
Nolan,  editor  and  publisher,  resulted  from  the 
dissensions  that  arose  among  the  publishers 
of  "The  Inland  Magazine."  It  was  a  sixty- 
eight  page  monthly,  with  a  frontispiece.  The 
first  number  was  issued  in  July,  1872,  and  it 
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lived  some  five  years.  It  was  unusually  light 
and  trivial.  Miss  Nolan  kept  a  Catholic 
bookstore  on  Washington  Avenue. 

"At  Home,"  volume  i,  number  i,  was 
issued  in  December,  1872,  by  Conkling  Bros. 
It  was  a  twenty-four  page,  three-column 
monthly,  illustrated  with  stock  and' English 
cuts ;  short  selected  articles  formed  the  bulk 
of  its  contents.  Only  a  few  numbers  were 
issued. 

"The  Western  Educational  Review^'  was 
launched  in  1866,  by  Professor  O.  H.  Fethers, 
the  elocutionist ;  it  was  printed  by  E.  F.  Hob- 
bart  &  Co.,  who  bought  it  in  1872.  Its  name 
was  shortly  changed  to  "The  Western,"  and 
after  a  temporary  suspension  it  reappeared 
under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Horace  H. 
Morgan,  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  was 
published  by  a  stock  company.  It  was  de- 
voted principally  to  educational  matters,  and 
secondarily  to  literature  and  science.  While 
it  furnished  during  its  career  some  of  the  best 
pages  of  magazine  literature  ever  issued  from 
St.  Louis,  its  influence  and  circulation,  never- 
theless, were  almost  entirely  local.  Its  con- 
tributors were  nearly  all  from  St.  Louis  and 
connected  with  educational  institutions;  the 
list  includes  the  names  of  Professor  William 
T.  Harris,  J.  M.  Long,  Rev.  John  C. 
Learned,  Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  Professor  Den- 
ton J.  Snider,  Bishop  Marvin,  A.  E.  Kroeger, 
C.  E.  Illsley,  Professor  William  M.  Bryant, 
J.  R.  Meeker,  Dr.  Charles  M.  Todd,  Profes- 
for  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Lewis  J.  Block,  Rev. 
Robert  A.  Holland,  B.  V.  B.  Dixon,  Judge 
T.  T.  Gantt,  Frank  Fitz  Randolph,  Professor 
James  K.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Morgan  and 
others.  "The  Western"  suspended  in  Decem- 
ber, 1881.  It  was  one  of  the  very  few  high 
class  magazines  that  St.  Louis  has  given  the 
periodical  world.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  its  publication  its  original  high  standard 
was  not  always  maintained. 

"The  Regular  Baptist.  Magazine"  was  a 
forty-page  monthly,  the  organ  of  the  "primi- 
tive" Baptists.  It  was  published  in  1875  by 
E.  H.  Burnam. 

"Ware's  Valley  Monthly"  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Charles  E.  Ware  &  Co.  The  first 
number  appeared  in  May,  1875.  ^^  was  ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Leftwich,  and 
was  devoted  to  literature,  religion,  history 
and  general  miscellany.  Its  list  of  contribu- 
tors included  the  names  of  Edward  Willett, 
Professor  John  L.  Tracy,  T.  Berry  Smith, 


Britton  A.  Hill,  Bishop  Marvin,  E.  L.  Mc- 
Dowell, Professor  C.  M.  Woodward,  and 
Honorable  Joseph  A.  Dacus,  of  St.  Louis; 
Mrs.  Mary  Patton  Hudson,  Colonel  R.  S. 
Bevier  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Carter,  Missouri; 
J.  Henry  Shaw  and  Albert  F.  Bridges,  Illi- 
nois ;  Fanny  B.  Ward,  A.  P.  Parker  and  oth- 
ers. In  1875  i^  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
stock  company  composed  of  Honorable  Sam- 
uel T.  Glover,  Charles  E.  Ware,  Judge  Ed- 
ward A.  Lewis,  Rev.  William  M.  Leftwich, 
Captain  Silas  Bent,  Britton  A.  Hill,  Honor- 
able Joseph  A.  Dacus  and  Thomas  P.  Akers, 
who  sold  it  to  General  M.  T.  Wright  in  1876. 
It  contained  eighty  pages  of  reading  matter. 
Its  prose  was  generally  of  a  higher  grade 
than  can  be  found  in  the  average  Western 
magazine,  but  its  poetry  was  simply  inexcus- 
able. It  suspended  in  1878.  Dr.  Leftwich 
was  afterward  a  professor  in  a  college  in 
Tennessee,  and  General  Wright  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Historical  Archives  of  the 
Confederate  Society  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

George  C.  HackstafF  &  Co.  published  two 
numbers  of  "HackstafF's  Monthly,"  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  1880.  E.  P.  Wade  was 
the  editor.  It  was  devoted  to  the  graphic 
arts,  general  literature,  the  book  and  paper 
trade  and  miscellany.  It  was  illustrated. 
Mr.  Wade  is  now  (1899)  practicing  law  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 

"The  Universe,"  I.  E.  Diekenga,  editor  and 
proprietor,  made  its  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  1882,  and  was  discontinued  in  June, 
1885.  It  contained  from  thirty-two  to  forty 
pages  of  "popular"  literature,  original  and 
selected,  and  illustrated  with  ordinary  wood- 
cuts. The  architectural  department  was  un- 
der charge  of  J.  B.  Legg.  Its  contributors 
were  Rev.  W.  W.  Boyd,  Miss  Hattie  Whit- 
ney and  E.  R.  Lata,  St.  Louis;  William  H. 
Bushnell,  District  of  Columbia;  Miss  Eliza- 
beth H.  Catlin,  Illinois ;  Professor  William  C. 
Richards,  Miss  L.  L.  Robinson  and  H.  E. 
Winfield. 

"Confederate  Annals,*'  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War,  was  begun  by  J.  W. 
Cunningham  in  June,  1883.  In  January, 
1884,  its  name  was  changed  to  "Union  and 
Confederate  Annals."  It  contained  eighty 
pages.    Three  or  four  numbers  were  issued. 

"The  Platonist,"  Thomas  M.  Johnson, 
editor  and  proprietor,  was  transferred  from 
Osceola,  Missouri,  to  St.  Louis,  in  July,  1883. 
Only  a  few  numbers  were  issued   from  St. 
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Louis.  As  late  as  1889  Mr.  Johnson  was  still 
issuing  from  Osceola  an  occasional  num- 
ber of  the  magazine,  with  the  name  changed 
to  "Bibliotheca  Platonica."  It  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Platonic  philoso- 
phy. 

"The  Christian  Monitor,"  a  thirty-two  page 
religious  and  literary  monthly,  was  trans- 
ferred from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Louis,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1^84,  then  being  in  its  twenty-third 
volume.  Rev.  J.  H.  Smart  was  its  publisher, 
and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Smart  its  editor.  It  contained 
floral,  home,  missionary  and  juvenile  depart- 
ments, and  its  predominant  tone  was  re- 
ligious. Its  contributors  were :  Mrs.  Hattie 
A  Chute,  Miss  Belle  Jones,  Mrs.  S.  Alice 
Beauchamp,  Missouri;  Mrs.  E.  E.  Orcutt, 
California;  and  J.  H.  Wright,  Illinois.  It 
removed  from  St.  Louis  in  1885,  and  sus- 
pended in  1888. 

"The  Legion  Monthly  Magazine,"  beyond 
containing  a  department  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  was  purely 
literary.  It  was  illustrated  and  contained 
forty-eight  pages  of  reading  matter.  F. 
Weber  Benton  was  its  editor  and  publisher, 
and  William  H.  Bushnell  and  "Helen 
Luqueer"  (Mrs.  Bushnell),  District  of  Colum- 
bia; Mrs.  E.  V.  Wilson,  Missouri;  and  Vir- 
ginia Champlin,  St.  Louis,  were  its  principal 
contributors.  Seven  numbers  of  "The 
Legion"  appeared  in  1884. 

"The  Illustrated  Monthly,"  an  eight-page, 
three-column,  semi-patent  paper,  was  issued 
m  1885  by  Charles  F.  Haanel  and  H.  B. 
Crucknell.  Mr.  Haanel  shortly  purchased  his 
partner's  interest  and  changed  its  name  to 
"The  Home  Circle.*'  In  1894  its  form  was 
changed  and  the  word  "magazine"  w^  added 
to  its  title.  Its  contents  consisted  almost  en- 
tirely of  selected  light  literature,  principally 
poems  and  stories.  It  was  illustrated  and 
each  number  contained  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pages  of  reading  matter.  It  suspended  in 
1896. 

"The  Chaperone,"  volume  i,  number  i,  was 
issued  in  March,  1890.  It  contains  ninety- 
eight  pages  of  illustrated  reading  matter,  and 
is  essentially  a  ladies'  magazine  of  the  mod- 
cm  class.  The  largfest  portion  of  its  contents 
consists  of  light  literature — stories  and 
poems,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  into  de- 
partments— ^'*Dress  and  Fashion,"  "With  the 
Children,"  "His  Majesty,  the  Baby,"  "The 
Cuisine,"  and  others.    The  word  "Magazine" 


has  been  added  to  its  original  title.  It  is 
published  monthly  by  Annie  L.  Y.  Orflf,  and 
has  no  corps  of  regular  contributors,  using 
such  original  matter  as  is  found  acceptable. 
"The  Chaperone  Magazine"  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful, from  a  financial  point  of  view,  of  the 
St.  Louis  magazines. 

"The  Non-Sectarian"  was  published  month- 
ly from  January,  1891,  to  December,  1895, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  publisher  of 
"To-Day,"  a  Philadelphia  magazine,  now 
suspended.  It  was  almost  entirely  religious 
and  philosophical  in  its  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  subjects,  scarcely  any  space  being 
allotted  to  literature  proper.  Its  size  was 
gradually  increased  from  twenty-eight  to  fifty 
pages  per  number.  It  was  edited  by  Henry 
R.  Whitmore ;  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Crowe,  D.  D., 
of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  being  assistant 
editor.  Its  contributors  were  Rev.  John 
Snyder,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Robert  C.  Cave,  Rev. 
John  C.  Learned,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cald- 
well, Rabbi  Leon  Harrison,  Rabbi  Samuel 
Sale  and  W.  L.  Sheldon,  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  H. 
W.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Chicago;  Rev.  Howard 
McQueary,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Bradley  and  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Duncan,  Illinois; 
Rev.  J.  E.  Roberts,  Missouri;  Professor 
James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.  D.,  and  Rev.  Robert 
Collier,  New  York. 

"The  Hesperian,"  an  illustrated  quarterly 
of  seventy-two  pages,  edited  and  published 
by  Alexander  N.  De  Menil,  made  its  appear- 
ance in  May,  1894.  Its  prospectus  announced 
the  issue  of  "a  magazine  of  a  more  serious 
character  than  any  in  present  existence  in  the 
West;"  it  is  a  magazine  of  critical  essays, 
"treating  principally  on  literary,  historical, 
philosophical  and  sociological  topics;"  it 
"seeks  for  Truth,  and  accepts  literary  dogmas 
only  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  correct."  While 
it  is  designed  principally  as  an  editorial  re- 
view, about  one-fourth  of  each  number  is 
filled  with  outside  contributions.  Papers 
have  been  contributed  by  Honorable  James 
M.  Loring,  Conde  B.  Fallen,  LL.  D.,  and 
Enrique  Parmer,  St.  Louis;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cardwill,  Indiana;  Mrs.  S.  R.  McClellan, 
Kansas;  William  Cox,  Missouri;  Miss  May 
Lynne,  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Joseph  Lrttell, 
Ph.  D.,  Indiana;  Miss  H.  E.  Belin,  South 
Carolina,  and  Lady  Cook,  England;  poems 
by  Miss  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  California;  Mrs. 
Carry  Shaw  Rice,  Washington ;  Mrs.  Dwight 
T.  Smith  ("Maude  Meredith"),  Iowa;  Mrs. 
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Isabel  Richey,  Nebraska;  Lady  King,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  Miss  Esmeralda  Boyle, 
Nebraska,  and  Miss  Lizette  Woodward 
Reese,  Maryliand.  'The  Hesperian"  docs  not 
publish  stories;  it  is  devoted  entirely  to 
higher  literature. 

"The  Beacon,"  a  sixteen-page  monthly,  H. 
W.  Becker,  A.  M.,  publisher,  consisted  of 
short,  light  articles,  original  and  selected.  It 
existed  during  the  year  1895.  It  was  edited 
by  Cortez  A.  Kitchen. 

"Once  a  Month,"  John  Lethem,  publisher, 
was  started  in  1895.  It  is  "a  magazine  of  in- 
dustry and  progress."  It  contains  "write- 
ups"  of  cities  and  businesses,  statistics  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  modicum  of  popular  literature. 
It  is  Ulustrated. 

"The  State's  Duty,"  W.  H.  Moore,  editor, 
and  T.  P.  Rixey,  associate  editor,  a  thirty-two 
page  monthly,  is  devoted  to  advocating  good 
roads,  good  government,  public  improve- 
ments and  better  social  conditions.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  development  of  internal 
improvements  "will  quiet  the  spirit  of  an- 
archy and  social  unrest"  in  the  land.  It  has 
no  purely  literary  articles.  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  February,  1895 ;  it  is  published 
by  an  association. 

"The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  Magazine" 
was  the  development  of  an  earlier  publication 
issued  by  the  public  library  as  its  monthly 
bulletin.  It  dated  from  April,  1897,  con- 
tained seventy-two  pages,  was  illustrated,  and 
appeared  monthly.  Its  primary  object  was 
to  publish  the  lists  of  new  books  added  each 
month  to  the  library,  to  give  reading  lists, 
exhibiting  the  resources  of  the  library  on 
special  subjects,  and  to  call  attention  to  the 
scope  and  value  of  newly  published  books. 
Besides  this,  the  mag^ine  contained  purely 
literary  and  educational  articles  and  poems 
by  Professor  William  M.  Bryant,  W.  L.' 
Sheldon,  William  Schuyler,  Professor  Mar- 
shall S.  Snow,  Thomas  Dimmock,  W.  M. 
Chauvenet,  D.  H.  McAdam,  I.  H.  Lion- 
berger,  Leonora  B.  Halstead,  Professor  J. 
M.  Dixson,  F.  Louis  Soldan,  Edward  Bates, 
Miss  Hattie  Whitney,  N.  O.  Nelson,  William 
Vincent  Byars,  S.  B.  Russell,  George  Ward 
Parker,  and  others.  It  was  edited  by  Fred- 
erick M.  Crunden,  the  librarian  of  the  public 
library,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Tutt.  It  sus- 
pended in  December,  1898. 

Alexander  N.  De  Menil. 


Mahan,  George  A.,  lawyer,  was  bom 
August  6,  1 85 1,  near  Palmyra,  Missouri,  soa 
of  George  A.  B.  and  Jennie  (Griffith)  Mahan. 
The  elder  Mahan  was  a  rtative  of  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky,  and  came  to  Missouri  in 
1833.     The    Griffith    family,    to   which   the 
mother  of  George  A.  Mahan  belonged,  came 
from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  in  1830.    This 
family  was  one  of  the  well  known  and  promi- 
nent families  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Mahan's  par- 
ents were  married  at  Palmyra  in  1849.   His 
father  died  in  1872.  His  mother  is  yet  living. 
After  receiving  his  rudimentary  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Marion  County,  George 
A.  Mahan  took  an  academic  course  at  Bethel 
College  in  Palmyra,  Missouri,  and  then  en- 
tered Washington  and   Lee   University,  of 
Lexington,  Virginia,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1870.   He 
then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Redd   &  McCabe,  of  Marion   County,  and 
continued  his  studies  there  until  1871,  when 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Indiana 
State  University  at   Bloomington,   Indiana. 
He  graduated  from  that  institution  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1872,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri  by  Judge 
William  P.  Harrison  at  Hannibal.  Within  a 
few  years  thereafter  he  established  himself 
in  successful  practice,  and  in  1885  formed  a 
partnership  with  Judge  William  P.  Harrison^ 
which  continued  until   1892.    Judge  Harri- 
son  then   retired   from   active   professional 
labor,  and  since  then  Mr.  Mahan  has  prac- 
ticed his  profession  alone,  occupying  a  po- 
sition among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  eastern 
Missouri.    In  1875  he  was  elected  city  coun- 
sellor of  Hannibal,  and  in  1878  he  was  made 
prosecuting    attorney    of    Marion    County^ 
which  office  he  filled  for  three  consecutive 
terms.    In  1887  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
Marion  County  in  the  lower  branch  of  the 
Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly,  and  took 
rank  among  the  ablest  members  of  that  body. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  special  solicitor 
for  the  city  of  Hannibal,  and  has  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  city  as  a  law  officer. 
He  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Hannibal 
Mercantile  Free  Public  Library  Association, 
is  a  director  and  attorney  of  the  Bank  of  Han- 
nibal, and  sustains  the  same  relationship  to 
the  Hannibal  Mutual  Loan  &  Building  Asso- 
ciation. A  member  of  the  Democratic  party, 
he  has  participated  actively  in  its  councils 
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and  campaigns,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  influential  Democrats  of  his  portion  of 
the  State.  A  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
he  has  taken  the  Royal  Arch  degrees  in  that 
order,  and  affiliates  also  with  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias.  May  24,  1883,  Mr.  Ma- 
han  married  Miss  Ida  Dulany,  daughter  of 
the  late  Colonel  Daniel  Dulany,  a  promi- 
nent and  wealthy  citizen  of  Hannibal.  One 
son  has  been  born  of  this  union,  Dulany 
Mahan. 

Mail  Routes  of  Pioneer   Period. 

See  "Roads  and  Trails." 

Maitland.— A  town  of  600  inhabitants  in 
Qay  Township,  Holt  County,  located  on  the 
Nodaway  Valley  Railroad  and  also  on  the 
Nodaway  River.  It  was  laid  out  in  May,  1880, 
by  J.  F.  Barnard,  and  in  August  following  an 
addition  was  laid  out.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  beautiful  and  thriving  agricultural  country, 
and  has  the  Farmers'  Bank,  with  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $27,980  and  deposits  of  $79,320; 
and  the  People's  Bank,  capital  and  surplus 
$20,500;  two  churches,  Christian  and  Metho- 
dist Episcopal ;  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "In- 
dependent," six  general  stores  and  a  lodge 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 

Mi^or^  John  Sleet,  a  fine  type  of  the 
pioneer  preacher,  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
bom  in  Culpeper  County,  March  26,  1788. 
When  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  his  parents 
removed  to  Franklin  County,  Kentucky.  His 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  but  his 
disadvantages  found  compensation  in  a  vig- 
orous intellect  and  a  remarkably  receptive 
and  analytical  mind.  During  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812  he  was  major  of.  Ken- 
tucky troops,  and  served  under  General  Har- 
rison in  the  campaign  in  the  Northwest.  In 
1850  he  removed  to  Missouri,  locating  near 
Kearney,  in  Clay  County,  where  he  made  his 
permanent  home,  having  previously  made 
large  land  purchases.  During  a  long  and 
active  life  he  exercised  a  potent  influence 
not  only  in  his  neighborhood,  but  throughout 
a  large  adjoining  region.  From  youth  his 
conduct  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  his 
character  v^ras  that  of  the  old-school  gentle- 
man and  sincere  Christian.  In  young  man- 
hood he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  about  1818  he  entered  the 
ministry  and  engaged  in  active  church  work 


which  covered  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years  and  only  ended  when  the  infirmities, 
of  age  bore  so  heavily  upon  him  that  further 
effort  was  impossible.  He  aided  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  numerous 
churches  of  his  denomination,  contributing 
liberally  of  his  means,  especially  to  Mount 
Olive  Baptist  Church,  at  what  is  now  Kear- 
ney, in  which  he  maintained  an  active  interest 
and  to  which  he  long  ministered.  He  died  in 
1872,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
preserving  to  the  last  his  courtesy  and  dig-, 
nity,  kindly  consideration  for  others,  and 
strict  ideas  of  adherence  to  duty.  He  reared 
a  large  family  of  children,  and  lived  to  see 
his  great-grandchildren. 

Majors,  Alexander,  scout,  ranchman, 
freighter  and  mail  contractor,  was  born  in 
Franklin,  Kentucky,  in  1814,  and  died  in 
Chicago,  Illinois,  January  12,  1900.  Soon 
after  he  was  born  his  father  came  to  Missouri, 
settling  on  the  western  border,  then  a  wilder^ 
ness,  occupied  by  Indians,  but  a  favorite  re- 
gion for  hunters  and  trappers.  For  forty 
years  he  led  the  wild,  free  life  of  the  plains, 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  and 
by  his  constant  explorations  making  himself 
familiar  with  the  trails,  mountain  passes  and 
rivers.  After  his  marriage  he  settled  down  at 
Independence  and  founded  the  freighting 
business  which  grew  into  such  enormous 
proportions.  This  business  consisted  in  haul- 
ing army  stores  and  supplies  to  the  various 
forts  in  the  far  West,  Indian  goods  to  the 
agencies  for  distribution,  and  merchandise  to 
the  mining  camps  and  settlements  in  the 
mountains.  Russell  and  Waddell,  two  other 
enterprising  and  experienced  Western  men, 
were  associated  with  him,  and  for  many  years 
the  great  firm  of  Majors,  Russell  &  Waddell 
maintained  a  freight  system,  employing  5,000 
men  and  40,000  oxen.  "Kit"  Carson,  "Bill" 
Comstock,  "CaHfornia  Joe"  and  "Buffalo 
Bill"  (William  F.  Cody),  were  at  different 
times  in  the  service  of  this  great  firm.  The 
chief  lines  of  passage  used  were  the  Santa 
Fe- trail  and  the  Salt  Lake  trail,  the  latter 
reaching  to  California.  It  was  this  firm  that 
in  i860  established  the  famous  pony  express 
between  St.  Joseph  and  San  Francisco. 

Malta  Bend.— A  village  in  Saline  County, 
on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  ten  miles 
northwest  of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.    It 
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has  a  public  school,  four  churches,  a  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  the  "Qui  Vive,"  and  a  bank. 
In  1899  the  population  was  650.  The  town 
was  platted  in  1865,  and  was  named  for  the 
steamer  **Malta,"  which  was  sunk  in  the  bend 
near  by. 

Mammoth  Spring. — ^A  spring  in  Shan- 
non County,  one  mile  north  of  Pine  Hill. 
It  is  eighty  feet^  in  diameter,  of  unknown 
depth,  and  its  surface  lies  twenty  feet  above 
Spring  Valley,  fifty  feet  from  the  margin  of 
the  spring. 

Manchester. — ^An  old  town  on  the  Man- 
chester Rock  Road,  eighteen  miles  west  of 
St.  Louis.  The  first  settler  is  said  to  have 
been  an  Indian,  having  the  civilized  name 
of  Bryson  O'Hara,  whose  cabin  stood  near 
the  spring.  It  was  first  called  Hoardstown, 
from  Jesse  Hoard,  from  Kentucky,  who  fol- 
lowed O'Hara  and  built  a  house  there,  and 
this  name  was  -maintained  until  about  1825, 
when  an  English  settler  who  had  located 
there  gave  it  the  name  of  Manchester. 

Mann,  Cameron,  rector  of  Grace  (Prot- 
estant Episcopal)  Church,  Kansas  City,  was 
born  in  1851,  in  New  York  City.  His  parents 
were  Duncan  Cameron  and  Caroline  Brother 
(Schuyler)  Mann,  both  natives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  father  was  of  Scottish  par- 
entage, son  of  one  educated  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  in  America 
turned  to  a  Scottish  sect  in  which  he  became 
preacher  and  leader.  Duncan  Cameron  Mann 
was  educated  in  Lima,  New  York,  took  holy 
orders  and  founded  the  Episcopal  parish  of 
Watkins,  New  York,  which  he  served  as  rec- 
tor until  his  death.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
counsels  of  the  church  and  popular  in  the 
community;  for  several  years,  in  addition  to 
his  clerical  duties,  he  served  as  school  com- 
missioner of  Schuyler  County,  New  York,  and 
materially  advanced  the  cause  of  education. 
He  died  in  1875  5  his  widow,  of  the  Schuyler 
family  of  New  York,  is  yet  living  in  her  na- 
tive State.  Their  son,  Cameron  Mann,  was 
educated  in  the  public  school  and  the  high 
school  at  Watkins,  and  at  Hobart  College, 
Geneva,  New  York.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  last  named  institution  in  1870  and  re- 
ceived from  it  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
in  1876,  and  of  doctor  of  sacred  theology  in 
1889.    In  1873  he  was  graduated  from  the 


General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  in  1876  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood by  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  C.  Coxc, 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York.     In  1873  he 
bexrame  missionary  at  Branchport,  New  York, 
and  in  1875  assistant  at  St.  Peter's  Church 
at  Albany,  New  York.  From  1875  to  1881  he 
was  rector  of  St.  James'  Church  at  Watkins, 
New  York.    In  the  year  last  named  he  be- 
came rector  of  Grace  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  continues  to  occupy  that  po- 
sition. During  his  ministry  the  present  beau- 
tiful   church    edifice    was    erected,    and   its 
architectural  beauty  and  many  of  the  works 
of  art  with  which  its  g^ild  hall  is  adorned  are 
due  to  his  visit  to  Great  Britain.   Within  the 
same  period  most  of  the  church  societies  were 
organized.   Dr.  Mann  has  been  a  member  of 
six  successive  general  conventions,  and  he 
is  at  present  president  of  the  diocesan  stand- 
ing committee.    While  earnestly  devoted  to 
the  work  of  his  church  and  parish,  he  finds 
time  to  add  to  his  liberal  accomplishments 
as  a  litterateur  and  to  contribute  to  the  pleas- 
ure  and   instruction  of  the   reading   public 
through  the  press.    In  1888  he  published  a 
volume,  "Future  Punishment,"  and  in  1893, 
another,  "Comments  at  the  Cross."   He  is  a 
frequent  contributor  of  prose  and  verse  to 
the  leading  magazines  and  journals,  and  for 
years  has  regularly  written  for  local  news- 
papers interesting  articles  upon  literary  and 
other  topics ;  among  the  latter  is  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  series  of  critiques  upon  the  works 
of  English  authors  who  are  little  read  at  the 
present  day.    As  a   sermonizer.   Dr.    Mann 
holds  to  the  older  traditions,  confining  him- 
self to  discourses   of  practical  worth,    and 
avoiding  sensationalism  and  display  of  learn- 
ing.  Dr.  Mann  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss 
Mary  LeCain,  a  native  of  Boston,   Massa- 
chusetts.   Born  of  this  marriage  have  been 
two  daughters,  Justine,  a  graduate    of  the 
Kansas  City  high  school,  class  of  1900,  and 
now  a  student  in  St.  Agnes  Academy,  Albany, 
New  York,  and  Dorothea,  a  student  in  the 
Kansas  City  high  school. 

Mansfield. — An  incorporated  city  of  the 
fourth  dass,  in  Wright  County,  twelve  miles 
south  of  Hartville,  on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad.  It  has  a  graded 
public  school,  three  churches,  one  bank,  five 
general,  six  grocery,  three  drug  and  other 
stores,  two  hotels,  a  gristmill,  sawmill  and 
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one  independent  weekly  paper,  the  "Mail," 
published  by  F.  E.  Adams.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  towns  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
1,100. 

Mansar,    Alvah,    manufacturer,    was 
bom  December  5,  1833,  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  died  at  Los  Angeles,  California, 
January  8,  1898.    He  was  educated  at  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  and 
then  entered  a  wholesale  hardware  house  in 
New  York  City.  After  remaining  in  the  em- 
ploy of  this  house  for  three  years  he  embarked 
in  the  wholesale  hardware  trade  at  MoHne, 
Illinois,  and  was  engaged  in  that  business 
until  1859.   I^  1861  he  recruited  a  company 
for  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  Regiment,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant.  He  was  also  on  General  Neg- 
ley's  staff  for  a  time.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  went  to  Colorado,  and   for  four  years 
thereafter  engaged  in  mining.   In  1869  he  re- 
turned to  Moline,  and,  forming  a  copartner- 
ship    with    his  •  old    employer,   Mr.   Deere, 
opened  an  agricultural  implement  house  in 
Kansas  City  under  the  name  of  Deere,  Man- 
sur  &  Co.,  and  in  1874  a  house  was  opened 
under     the     same     name     in     St.     Louis. 
Both  these  establishments  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of    Mr.  Mansur  until 
1890,  when  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  Kansas 
City  house  and  purchased  Mr.  Deere's  inter- 
est in  the  St.  Louis  house,  in  the  conduct  and 
management  of  which  he  associated  with  him- 
self Mr.  L.  B.  Tebbetts.   Thus  was  brought 
into  existence  the  Mansur  &  Tebbetts  Imple- 
ment Company,  of  which  Mr.  Mansur  became 
president.    He  also  associated  himself  with 
Charles   H.  Deere  in  1877,  at  Moline,  Illi- 
nois,   in    the    manufacture    of    agricultural 
implements.    This  business   had  been  con^ 
ducted    under   the   name    of   the   Deere    & 
Mansur   Company,  Mr.  Mansur  being  vice 
president.  Mr.  Mansur  is  connected  with  va- 
rious other  commercial  and  financial  enter- 
prises, and  with  numerous  social  and  fraternal 
bodies. 

Mansur^  Charles  H.,  lawyer  and 
member  of  Congress,  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, March  6,  1835,  and  died  in  Washing- 
ton City,  April  16,  1895.  He  was  educated  at 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
and  after  studying  law  came  to  Missouri  and 


located  at  Richmond  in  1850.  In  1856  he 
removed  to  Chillicothe  and  made  that  place 
his  permanent  home.  He  was  an  active  and 
zealous  Democrat,  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  State  committee  from  1864 
to  1868,  and  as  delegate  to  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic convention  at  New  York  in  1868,  and 
also  to  the  similar  convention  at  Chicago  in 
1884.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  Liv- 
ingston County  from  1875  ^^  ^^77-  I"  1886 
he  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Second 
Missouri  District  and  was  twice  re-elected  for 
successive  terms,  serving  in  the  Fiftieth,  Fif- 
ty-first and  Fifty-second  Congresses.  At  the 
last  election  in  which  he  was  chosen,  the 
vote  stood,  for  Mansur,  Democrat,  20,527; 
for  Hannington,  Republican,  15,080. 

Manual   Training   School,  ^ee 

"Washington  University." 

Manafacturers'  Association  of  St. 
Louis* — ^This  body  was  brought  into  exist- 
ence in  1874,  the  preliminary  meeting  being 
presided  over  by  Gerard  B.  Allen,  and  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  by  Adolphus  Meier.  At  this 
Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose,  presented  a  report 
with  a  draft  of  a  constitution,  by-laws  and 
regulations  for  the  association.  The  report 
was  adopted  and  Mr.  Allen  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  Thomas  Richeson,  vice  president. 
The  association  is  one  of  the  vigorous  and 
active  business  organizations  of  the  city,  em- 
bracing in  its  membership  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers,  individuals  and  firms.  Its 
object  is  to  foster  and  build  up  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  promote  the 
export  of  the  products  of  St.  Louis  factories, 
mills  and  shops — both  of  which  have  been 
materially  increased  since  the  founding  of  the 
association. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufacturing  vo- 
cation secured  a  footing  in  Missouri  at  an 
early  day.  Long  before  it  was  a  State,  and 
even  before  there  was  any  considerable  popu- 
lation, the  smelting  of  lead  was  a  profitable 
business  in  what  is  now  Washington  County, 
and,  a  little  later,  the  manufacture  of  this 
lead  into  shot  was  added,  and  became  a  flour- 
ishing industry.  Later  still,  the  abundance  of 
iron  ore  of  first-rate  quality  and  easy  of  ac- 
cess in  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob 
region  and  the   Meramec   River  district,  in- 
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▼ited  the  mining  and  manufacture  of  that' 
metal ;  and,  later  still,  the  making  of  plug  to^ 
bacco,  flour  milling,  cooperage,  wagon-mak- 
ing, lumber,  brick,  lime,  distilling  and 
brewing  grew  up  into  a  crude  system  of 
manufactures.  But  all  this  while  Missouri 
was  considered  a  strictly  agricultural  State, 
needing  only  such  manufactures  as  were  re* 
quired  as  accompaniments  of  its  agriculture ; 
and  its  people  were  content  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness of  organized  manufacturing  to  their 
countrymen  in  the  Northeast,  where  the  thin 
and  illiberal  soil  compelled  them  to  seek  some 
other  source  of  livelihood  than  agriculture. 
In  1850,  with  a  population  of  683,000,  Mis- 
souri had  2,923  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,576,- 
000,  employing  15,808  hands,  and  paying  out 
$4,692,000  in  wages,  consuming  $12,798,000 
worth  of  raw  material,  and  turning  out  an 
annual  product  valued  at  $24,324,000.  Ten 
years  later,  in  i860,  there  were  3,157  estab- 
lishments, with  $20,034,000  capital,  employ- 
ing 19,681  hands,  paying  out  $6,670,000  in 
wages,  consuming  $23,850,000  raw  material 
and  yielding  a  product  valued  at  $41,783,000. 
In  1880  the  figures  were :  Number  of  estab- 
lishments, 8,592;  capital  invested,  $72,507,* 
844;  number  of  hands  employed,  63,995; 
wages  paid,  $24,309,716;  value  of  raw  mate- 
rial consumed,  $110,798,392;  value  of  prod- 
ucts, $165,286,205.  In  1890  the  figures  were : 
Number  of  establishments,  14,054 ;  capital  in- 
vested, $189,558,546;  number  of  hands 
employed,  I43»i49;  wages  paid,  $76417,364; 
value  of  raw  material  used,  $177,582,382; 
value  of  products,  $324,561,993.  The  devel- 
opment of  Missouri  industries  as  exhibited  in 
these  official  figures  of  the  United  States 
census  reports  has  been  remarkable.  In  the 
forty  years,  from  1850  to  1890,  the  value  of 
the  manufactured  products  turned  out  has 
been  multiplied  ten-fold.  In  the  thirty  years, 
from  i860  to  1890,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments was  more  than  tripled ;  the  capital  in- 
vested was  multiplied  nine-fold;  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  was  multiplied  more 
than  seven-fold;  the  wages  paid  multiplied 
nearly  twelve-fold;  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  consumed  multiplied  nearly  eight- 
fold. In  the  last  decade  named,  from 
1880  to  1890,  there  was  nearly  a  doubling 
of  the  value  of  the  output.  The  enor- 
mous increase  will  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  value  of  Missouri 


manufactures  in  1890  was  three  times  thkt  of 
Missouri  farm  products,  the  figures  being: 
manufactures,  $324,561,993;  farm  products,. 
$i09>75i>024.  In  1890  there  were  153,000  per^ 
sons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal    vocations,     representing,     with     those 
dependent  upon  them,  one-fourth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  The  leading  industries  of 
Missouri  in  1890,  as  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  output,  were  flouring  and  gristmill 
products,  $34,486,795 ;  malt  liquors,  $16,954,- 
137;  clothing,  $15,776,000;  tobacco,  $15428,- 
764;      slaughtering     and      meat      packing,, 
wholesale,    $14,789,012;    foundry    and    ma- 
chine-shop products,  $13,680,773;   masonry 
and  brick  work,  $13,183,490;  printing  and 
publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  $7,- 
920,887 ;  lumber  and  other  mill  products  from 
logs  or  bolts,  $7487,844 ;  lumber,  planing  mill 
products,   including  sash,   door  and   blinds, 
$5,801,335;    furniture,    $5,39i»iS3;    printing 
and    publishing,    job    and    book,    $5,039,- 
953 ;  saddlery  and  harness,  $4,760493 ;  paint- 
ing and  paper  hanging,  $4,060,756;  coffee  and 
spice  roasting  and  grinding,  $3,892,792 ;  con- 
fectionery, $3,584,953;  slaughtering,  whole- 
sole,  not  including  meat  packing,  $3,531,181 ; 
tin  smithing,  copper  smithing  and  sheet  iron 
working,     $3,142,666;     paints,     $3,496,628; 
plumbing  and  gas  fitting,  $3,027469;    iron 
work,  architectural  and  ornamental,  $2,646,- 
336;  cooperage,  $2,277,873;  oils,  $2,355,634;. 
patent  medicines,  $2,518,816;  iron  and  steel, 
$2,241,108;     gas,     illuminating,    $2,007,883; 
roofing    and    roofing    material,    $1,981,764; 
marble  and  stove  work,  $1,733,217;  soap  and 
candles,  $1427,404;  refrigerators,  $i,393,i79» 
plumbers'  supplies,  $1465,371 ;  millinery  cus- 
tom   work,    $1,390,805.     In    1850    Missouri 
ranked  as  the  eighth  manufacturing  State  in 
the  Union;  in  i860,  as  the  eleventh;  in  1880, 
as  the  ninth ;  but  in  1890,  it  rose  to  the  sev- 
enth, ranking  next  after  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  New 
Jersey.     The    three    leading   manufacturing 
cities  in  the  State  in  1890  were  St.    Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph.    St.  Louis  had 
6,148  establishments,  with  $141,872,386  capi- 
tal invested,  employing  94,051  hands,  paying 
out  $53,394*630  in  wages,  consuming  $122,- 
216,570  worth  of  raw  material,  and  turning 
out  $229,157,343  worth  of  products.    Kansas 
City  had  1478  establishments,  with  $39,000.- 
000  capital  invested,  employing  14,757  hands, 
paying  out  $9,448,696  in  wages,  consuming 
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$16,361 ,184  worth  of  raw  material,  and  turning 
out  $31,936,366  worth  of  products.  St.  Joseph 
had  276  establishments,  with  $5,230,697  capi- 
tal invested,  employing  5,026  hands,  paying 
out  $2,351,691  in  wages,  consuming  $7,848,- 
353  worth  of  raw  material,  and  turning  out 
$11,916,141  worth  of  products.  All  these 
cities  have  since  largely  increased  their  out- 
put of  manufactured  products. 

Manufactures   of  Kansas   City. — 

Kansas  City  has  attained  distinction  as   a 
large  manufacturing  center  within  a  compar- 
atively few  years.    Until  i860  its  industries 
were  limited  to  a  few  small  wagon  shops  and 
tin  shops  and  two  small  pork  packing  houses, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  outfitters  for  travel  and 
freighting  on  the  plains.     During  the  same 
time  plow  and  wagon  manufacturing  were 
carried  on  upon  a  small  scale  in  Westport, 
now  a  part  of  Kansas  City.    The  Civil  War 
paralyzed  all  industries,  and  the  real  begin- 
ning of  manufacturing  enterprises  was  not 
made  until  several  years  after  the  restoration 
of  peace.     In  1865  James  Smith  established 
a  small  foundry,  and  in  1867  a  stone  dressing 
mill  was  put  up  by  Ryerson  W.  Hilliker,  the 
product  of  which  entered  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  earliest  business  and  residence  edi- 
fices of  the  new  era.    The  first  great  impulse 
to  manufacturing,  except  to  supply  immediate 
local  necessity,  was  in  the  establishment  of 
the   packing    industry.     In    1867   the    Mer- 
chants' Exchange  was  organized,  with  T.  K. 
Hanria  as  the  first  president.    This  body  made 
strenuous  effort  to  advance  various  indus- 
trial enterprises,  and  succeeded  in  attracting 
considerable  population  and  capital  to  the 
city.    In  October,  1871,  an  Industrial  Expo- 
sition,  continuing  for  six  days,  was  given, 
under  the  direction  of  Kersey  Coates  as  pres- 
ident, and  Theodore  S.  Case  as  general  man- 
ager.   This  proved  a  great  impetus  to  effort 
in  all  lines  of  industrial  enterprise.    In  1886 
the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Bureau 
was  organized,  with  E.  L.  Martin  as  presi- 
dent and  Theodore  S.  Case  as  secretary.    A 
pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  was  issued,  pre- 
senting the  advantages  of  Kansas  City  as  a 
manufacturing  point.    The  following  year  a 
more  voluminous  and  elaborate  publication 
Vas  made  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
Jul^^-xiS,    1887,   the    Commercial    Club   was 
fonncd,"T)©CQming  the  successor  of  various 
similar   shorMlv«4  bodies,  each   serviceable 


in  its  time  and  sphere.  Its  purposes  and 
methods  were  broad  and  salutary.  7n  its  first 
year,  under  the  presidency  of  W.  B.  Grimes, 
it  sent  to  the  City  of  Mexico  a  delegation  of 
representative  business  men  who  established 
friendly  relations  in  that  region,  and  opened 
up  a  new  market,  affording  encouragement 
to  existing  manufacturing  establishments,, 
and  creating  necessity  for  others.  In  1890- 
it  undertook  to  reduce  freight  rates  between 
Kansas  City  and  Eastern  points,  and  suc- 
ceeded after  procuring  the  establishment  of 
a  steamboat  line  to  St.  Louis  at  an  outlay  of 
$150,000.  This  line  soon  disappeared,  but 
its  purpose  had  been  accomplished.  "The 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Kansas  City, 
U.  S.  A.,"  was  organized  in  1898,  with  Walter 
S.  Dickey  as  president,  and  a  full  board  of 
officers.  Its  title  was  adopted  in  order  to 
include  the  manufacturers  of  Kansas  City,. 
Kansas,  the  two  communities  having  kindred 
interests,  being  only  disassociated  by  what 
was  practically  but  a  legal  fiction  due  to  a 
narrow  stream;  in  many  instances  the  fac- 
tories on  the  west  side  were  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  the  east  side.  The  purpose  of  the 
organization  was  to  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment and  extension  of  the  manufacturings 
interests  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity,  and  to 
educate  public  sentiment  in  respect  thereof. 
In  1897  the  Commercial  Club  and  a  commit- 
tee of  manufacturers  gave  a  Home  Products 
Exposition,  showing  only  the  products  of 
local  establishments.  About  100  manufactur- 
ing plants  were  represented,  and  many  others 
were  desirous  of  taking  space  which  could 
not  be  afforded.  The  exposition  attracted 
nearly  200,000  visitors.  In  January,  1900,  the 
home  industry  committee  of  the  association 
offered  to  public  school  pupils  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  prizes  amounting  to  $loo  in 
money  for  the  most  complete  lists  of  articles 
of  any  description  manufactured  in  Kansas 
City,  or  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  there- 
from. The  most  successful  contestant  gave  a 
list  of  5,197  such  articles.  Acting  under  the 
supervision  of  the  home  industry  committee  is 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Manufacturers'^ 
Association,  with  650  members,  and  a  capa- 
ble corps  of  officers ;  its  purpose  is  to  promote 
the  use  of  home-made  goods  in  preference 
to  those  of  foreign  manufacture.  All  these 
organizations  maintain  offices,  and  hold 
stated  meetings. 

Conditions,    natural    and    created,    have 
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effected  a  marvelous  development  in  all  man- 
ufacturing lines  attempted  within  the  short 
period  of  a  quarter-century.  The  immediate 
vicinity  produces  all  needed  raw  material  in 
unlimited  quantities.  The  Missouri  and  Kaw 
Rivers  furnish  superabundant  water  supply. 
The  cost  of  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes 
is  lower  than  in  any  city  of  more  than  20,000 
inhabitants  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
The  supply  is  derived  in  greater  part  from 
the  adjacent  Kansas  coal  fields,  the  richest  in 
the  middle  West,  while  a  considerable  per- 
centage is  yielded  by  mines  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  in  the  Brush  Creek  Valley,  a 
region  capable  of  great  production.  The  rail- 
way facilities  of  Kansas  City,  comprising 
twenty  systems  and  two  belt  lines,  with 
thirty-nine  railroads  and  forty-three  freight 
lines,  surpass  those  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  Chicago  alone  excepted.  Exact  statis- 
tics of  manufactures  are  not  to  be  obtained. 
So  influential  and  well  organized  a  body  as 
the  Manufacturers'  Association  has  been  un- 
able to  secure  accurate  information  from  the 
various  manufacturing  interests,  and  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  information  derived 
from  proprietors,  or  conservative  authorities 
in  the  various  lines.  The  city  ranks  nine- 
teenth in  the  United  States  in  value  of  man- 
ufactured products.  The  aggregate  capital 
employed  is  estimated  at  $39,000,000,  and  the 
annual  manufactured  output  at  $150,000,000. 
The  number  of  operatives  employed  is  about 
30,000,  giving  a  population  of  not  less  than 
100,000  immediately  dependent  upon  manu- 
facturing industries  for  their  support.  The 
ten-year  period  ending  January  i,  1900, 
shows  phenomenal  increase  in  every  respect. 
As  compared  with  the  manufacturing  regions 
of  New  England,  Kansas  City  shows  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  gains :  In  value  of  out- 
put, 664  per  cent  against  82  per  cent;  in 
value  of  plants,  1,211  per  cent  against  112 
per  cent;  in  aggregate  of  wages,  1,163  per 
cent  against  127  per  cent.  The  product  of 
various  of  the  Kansas  City  factories  and 
packing  houses  reaches  every  market  in  the 
world  open  to  American  commerce. 
This  important  industry  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the 
Packiif  loteretts.  stock  yards.  (See  "Stock 
Yards  of  Kansas  City' 
and  "Live  Stock  Interests  of  Kansas  City/*) 
In  1858  M.  Dively  opened  a  small  pork  pack- 
ing establishment,  and  in  1859  J.  L.  Mitch- 


ener  entered  upon  the  business  on  a  larger 
scale  in  a  three-story  building  at  the  foot  of 
the  present  Forest  Avenue.     These  enter- 
prises ceased  with  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  In  1866  the  completion  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  afforded  an  outlet  for  cattle 
and   hogs   from   the    outlying   grazing  and 
farming  region,  and  the  numbers  of  these 
animals  increased  with  great  rapidity.    The 
conditions    pointed    to    the    desirability    of 
utilizing   a   portion   of   the    supply    on   the 
ground,  and  two  years  later  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  present  packing  industry 
in  the  establishment  of  various  plants  now 
grown  to  gigantic  proportions,  and  leading  to 
others    necessitated    by    increased    require- 
ments.   In  1868  Edward  W.  Patterson,  who 
had  packed  a  small  number  of  cattle  at  Junc- 
tion City,  Kansas,  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
and  with  William  Epperson  and  J.  W.  L. 
Slavens   built   the  first   beef-packing  plant; 
their  building  was  the  old  stone  house  now 
a  part  of  the  Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  prop- 
erty.   The    same    year   Thomas    J.    Bigger 
packed  hog  products  for  the  British  market, 
having  his  slaughtering  done  by  Patterson  & 
Co.     The  slaughter  that  year  amounted  to 
4,200  cattle  and  1,300  hogs.    In  1869  Bigger 
built  a  packing  house,  but  soon  retired.    The 
same  year,  F.  B.  Nofsinger  bought  the  Slav- 
ens  and  Epperson  interests  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Nofsinger,  Patterson 
&  Co.;  the  latter  house  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Armour  Packing  Co.     Slavens   and 
Epperson  organized  the  firm  of  J.  C.  'Fer- 
guson &  Co.,  and  built  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Morrison  Packing  House ;  J.  H. 
Mansur  subsequently  became  a  member  of 
the  firm.    The  slaughter  in  1871,  the  largest 
in  any  year  up  to  that  time,  was  20,313  cat- 
tle, 38,705  hogs  and  644  sheep.     The  three 
houses  then  existing  trebled  this  output  in 
1876.     In  1881   the  original  houses,  all  en- 
larged, aggregated  in  slaughter,  62,145  cat- 
tle, 819,923  hogs  and  18,770  sheep.    In  1891, 
twenty  years  after  the  well-established   be- 
ginning   of    the    industry,    there    were    six 
packing  houses,  and  their  combined  killing^ 
were:    Cattle,  570,761;  hogs,  1,995,652,  and 
sheep,   209,641.     In    1899   six    houses    then 
existing  slaughtered  1,031,933  cattle,  2,700,- 
109   hogs    and   645,212    sheep,    a    total    of 
4,377,254  animals.    The  value  of  the  output 
approximated  $90,000,000.     The  capital   in- 
vested amounts  to  $25,000,000,  and  employ- 
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ment  is  given  to  more  than  io,ocx)  people, 
the  annual  pay  roll  amounting  to  about 
$8,000,000;  upon  an  ordinary  basis,  not  less 
than  4S,ooo  people  are  immediately  de- 
pendent upon  this  industry  for  their  support. 
Government  inspectors  are  constantly  on 
duty  at  each  packing  house,  and  inspect  every 
animal  slaughtered.  The  meat  and  other 
edible  products,  including  lard,  butterine, 
meat  extracts  and  soups,  reach  all  portions 
of  the  globe,  and  not  a  single  case  of  blood- 
poisoning  is  known  to  have  resulted  among 
the  millions  of  consumers.  All  the  offal,  such 
as  bone,  hoofs,  entrails  and  blood,  are  utilized 
in  various  factories ;  the  hides,  4,000  to  6,000 
daily,  form  the  basis  of  an  important  local 
industry. 

The  Armour  Packing  Co.  plant  was  orig- 
inally that  of  Nofsinger,  Patterson  &  Co., 
leased  in  1869  to  Plankinton  &  Armour.    In 
1871  another  building  was  erected,  and  14,000 
cattle  and  30,000  hogs  were  slaughtered;  in 
1873  ^^  addition   was   made,   doubling  the 
capacity.     Mr.   Plankinton  retired   in   1885, 
and  in  1889  the  Armour  Packing  Co.  was 
organized,  with  K.  B.  and  C.  W.  Armour  as 
managers.    The  plant  occupies  forty  acres  of 
ground,  containing  forty-four  buildings,  with 
a  floor  capacity  of  100  acres.    The  beef  house 
is  the  largest  in  the  world,  having  a  cold 
storage  capacity  of  15,000  dressed  cattle.  The 
packing  capacity  is  4,000  cattle,  12,000  hogs 
and  5,000  sheep  daily.     The  annual  output 
amounts  to  $25,000,000;  employment  is  given 
to  4,200  to  5,0Q0  people,  and  the  annual  pay- 
roll amounts  to  more  than  $2,000,000.     In 
1900  electric  power  was  substituted  for  steam, 
and  a  four-story  building,  227  by  120  feet, 
exclusively  for  office  purposes,  was  erected. 
In  1880  the  Nofsinger  Packing  House  was 
bought  by  Jacob  DcJd,  and  the  business  was 
conducted  for  a  time  by  Jacob  Dold  &  Son, 
subsequently  incorporated  as  the  Dold  Pack- 
ing Company.    The  plant  occupies  four  and 
one-half  acres  of  ground,  and  comprises  eight 
buildings,  with  a   slaughtering   capacity   of 
1,000  cattle,  3,000  hogs  and  1,000  sheep  daily. 
In  September,  1899,  the  gfr eater  part  of  the 
property  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  re- 
placed, but  not  in  time  for  the  slaughter  sea- 
son of  1900.     The  new  plant  is  thoroughly 
modem  in  construction,  and  is  operated  in 
greater  part  by  electricity;  employment  will 
be  given  to  1,000  to  1,200  men,  and  the  an- 
nual pay  roll  will  amount  to  $650,000.     In 


1900  packing  was  suspended,  and  the  plant 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of 
butterine. 

In  1880  the  Anglo-American  Packing  Co. 
bought  the  old  Bigger  packing  house,  made 
large  additions,  and  killed  350,000  hogs  the 
first  year.  In  1884  George  Fowler  became 
proprietor,  and  the  firm  name  was  changed 
to  George  Fowler  &  Son,  and  later  to  George 
Fowler,  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited.  The  plant 
covers  fifteen  acres,  containing  eight  build- 
ings with  twenty  acres  of  floor  space,  and  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  500  cattle,  6,000  hogs  and 
800  sheep.  There  are  650  people  employed, 
and  the  annual  pay  roll  amounts  to  $400,000. 

In  1887  Swift  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  opened  a 
branch  house  on  thirteen  acres  of  land  near 
the  stock  yards  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kaw 
River.  Their  present  property  comprises 
nineteen  acres,  upon  which  are  eight  great 
buildings,  with  a  floor  space  of  twenty-eight 
acres.  The  daily  slaughter  capacity  is  1,800 
cattle,  5,000  hogs  and  3,000  sheep,  and  there 
is  storage  capacity  for  15,000  carcasses.  The 
number  of  workmen  is  2,365,  and  the  annual 
pay  roll  amounts  to  $1,475,760. 

Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Company  went 
into  business  in  January,  1893.  Their  plant 
comprises  thirteen  acres  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Kaw  River,  where  in  1885  Morris 
&  Butt,  of  St.  Louis,  erected  packing  houses. 
In  1 89 1  the  firm  last  named  was  succeeded 
by  the  Kansas  City  Packing  Company,  and 
it  by  the  Phoenix  Packing  Company,  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  present  pro- 
prietors, who  worked  up  75,000  animals  their 
first  year.  In  1899  their  slaughter  amounted 
to  266,000  cattle  and  121,000  hogs,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  combined  packing  product  of  the 
city.  During  that  year  $300,000  were  ex- 
pended in  enlargements.  The  number  of 
men  employed  was  1,500,  on  a  pay  roll  of 
$900,000  per  annum.  In  the  season  of 
1900-1  the  working  force  was  to  be  increased 
to  2,000  men  and  the  daily  slaughter  capacity 
to  2,000  cattle,  2,000  hogs  and  1,000  sheep. 

In  1897  Ruddy  Bros.,  of  Chicago,  began 
the  business  of  slaughtering  cattle  for  the 
use  of  butchers  throughout  the  country. 
Their  plant  was  burned  down  in  the  winter 
of  1898-9,  and  was  replaced  the  following 
year.  Their  slaughter  amounts  to  250  cat- 
tle daily,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs 
and  sheep  to  supply  the  consuming  trade  in 
the  city.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  100. 
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The  old  Kingan  &  Co.  packing  house, 
founded  in  1887,  under  the  management  of 
William  J.  Reid,  was  burned  in  1895.  I^ 
1899  the  Cudahy  Packing  Company  pur- 
chased the  site  and  within  less  than  eight 
months  removed  the  debris  of  the  old  build- 
ings, and  erected  a  mammoth  plant,  the  larg- 
est ever  built  complete  at  one  time  in  Kan- 
sas City,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 
It  occupies  seventeen  acres  of  ground,  and 
comprises  eighteen  buildings,  one  230  by  300 
feet,  seven  stories  high,  in  all,  providing  a 
floor  space  of  fifty-one  acres.  Packing  was 
begun  in  the  summer  of  1900,  with  a  force 
of  1,200  men,  to  be  increased  to  1,600  at  full 
capacity.  The  daily  slaughter  will  be  1,000 
cattle,  5,000  hogs  and  3,000  sheep. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Cudahy  plant, 
the  daily  slaughter  capacity  of  the  Kansas 
City  packing  houses  is  estimated  at  10,500 
cattle,  33,000  hogs,  14,000  sheep,  a  total  of 
57,500  animals.  After  Chicago,  Kajisas  City 
is  the  largest  meat  producing  mart  in  the 
world,  and  is  expected  to  soon  take  first 
place. 

The  merchant  flouring  mills  of  Kansas 
City  are  five  in  number, 
Miliiog.  equipped    with    the    most 

modern  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  hard  wheat  export  flour, 
and  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of  9,000 
barrels  per  diem,  calling  for  a  daily  consump- 
tion of  42,750  bushels  of  wheat.  The  Rex 
Mills,  owned  by  Kehlor  Bros.,  of  St.  Louis, 
have  a  larger  winter  wheat  capacity  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  and  are  the  larg- 
est mills  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
were  built  in  1893,  having  a  daily  capacity 
of  3,000  barrels.  They  were  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1895,  and  were  rebuilt  the  following 
year,  the  daily  capacity  being  increased  to 
5,000  barrels.  The  Zenith  Mills,  daily  ca- 
pacity 800  barrels,  were  built  in  1879,  ^"^ 
antedate  all  others  in  Kansas  City.  The 
Interstate  Mills  were  the  first  in  Kansas  City 
to  grind  hard  wheat.  Their  daily  capacity  is 
700  barrels.  The  mills  of  the  Kansas  City 
Milling  Company  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
700  barrels.  In  1898  the  production  of  these 
four  mills  was  1,103,000  barrels,  and  in  1899, 
a  light  crop  year,  it  was  1,094,846  barrels. 
The  output  reached  every  flour-buying  coun- 
try in  the  world,  including  Finland,  Eg^t 
and    South   Africa,   the   latter    country   re- 


ceiving considerable  quantities  for  the  Brit- 
ish Army.     It  is  estimated  that  the  flour 
product  amounts  annually  to  $6,750,000,  and 
the  bran  product  to  $735,000.      Numerous 
smaller  mills,  supplying  local  trade,  expended 
$65,000  in  enlargements  and  improvements 
in  1899.     Six  corn-meal  mills  have  a  grind- 
ing capacity  of  2,500  barrels  per  diem,  con- 
suming 8,000  bushels  of  corn  daily.    About 
5,000  bushels  of  oats  are  ground  into  meal 
daily.    The    total    annual    grind    of   wheat, 
corn  and  oats  is  about  5,000,000  bushels.  The 
new  mills  of  the   Kelley  Milling  Company 
were  put  into  operation  February  i,  1900. 
They  are  among  the  most  extensive    and 
complete  in  the  country,  and  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  2,000  barrels,  to  be  increased  to 
3,500  barrels  with  the  completion  of  another 
side  of  the  mill  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion.   The  capital  employed  in  milling  inter- 
ests is  $15,000,000,  and  employment  is  given 
to   about    1,200   men,    including  those   en- 
gaged in  elevators  and  other  grain-handling 
houses. 
The  establishment  of  the  present  Consoli- 
dated Kansas  City  Sraelt- 
Saeltiaf  Works.       ing  and  Refining  Company 
was  primarily  due  to  Will- 
iam N.  Ewing.  In  1879  ^^  ^^^  operating  a 
smelter  in  Colorado,  and  experienced  g^reat 
difficulty  in  separating  on  account  of  want  of 
necessary  fluxes.     In  the  spring  of  1880  he 
visited  Kansas  City  and  became  impressed 
with  the    conviction    that    it    afforded  the 
needed  facilities  in  fuel  and  transportation, 
and  that  ores  could  be  brought  to  that  point 
more  economically  than  fuel  and  other  neces- 
sities could  be  transported  to  the  mining  re- 
gion.    He  found  an  interested  and    active 
ally  in  Colonel  Kersey  Coates,  with  whose 
aid  he  organized  the  Kansas  City  Smelting 
and     Refining     Company.       The     principal 
stockholders  were  William  N.  Ewing,  Ker- 
sey Coates,  Charles  F.  Morse,  A.  W.  Armour, 
S.  B.  Armour,  T.  B.  Bullene,  John  Doggett 
and  Charles  Francis  Adams.     The   original 
capital  was  $50,000,  of  which  one-fourth  was 
contributed  by  Mr.  Ewing,  who  became  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Mr.  Morse 
being  president.    Under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ewing,  a  location  was  made  in 
Kansas,      two      and      three-fourths      miles 
from  the  State  line,  and  he  named  it  Argen- 
tine, a  derivation  from  the  Latin  equivalent 
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of  the  word  silver.     Railway  switches  were 
put  in  upon  difficult  ground,  and  furnaces 
were  erected  having  a  daily  smelting  capac- 
ity of  twenty-five  tons  and  a  refining  capac- 
ity of  ten  tons.    The  capital  had  been  con- 
sumed in  erecting  the  plant,  when,  in  1881, 
Mr.  Ewing  went  to    Leadville  to  purchase 
ore.    He  there  met  Nathaniel  Witherell,  A. 
R.  Meyer  and  Theodore  Berdell,  proprietors 
of  the  La  Plata  Mining  &  Smelting  Company, 
who  were  producing  large  quantities  of  ore 
for  which  there  was  no  ready  outlet.    They 
were  induced  to  accompany  Mr.  Ewing  to 
Kansas  City  and,  after  investigation,  they 
invested  $100,000  in  the  smelter  at  that  place, 
and  shortly  afterward    the    capital  was  in- 
creased to  $320,000.    In  1881,  the  first  year 
of  operation,  the  product  was  forty  ounces 
of  gold,  463  ounces  of  silver  and  3,100  tons 
of  lead.     In  1882  Mr.  Ewing  retired  from 
the  company.     Mr.  Meyer  had    previously 
been  elected  president,  a  position  which  he 
has  uninterruptedly  occupied  to  the  present 
time.    In  1882  the  output  was  2,168  ounces 
of  gold,  645,246  ounces  of  silver  and  13,651,- 
899  pounds  of  lead.    In  1888  the  plant  pro- 
duced one-twelfth  of  the  entire  gold  output 
of  the  United  States,  one-eighth  of  its  sil- 
ver and  one-fifth  of  its  lead.    In  addition,  it 
produced  9,946,312  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  and 
201,011  pounds  of  zinc,  giving  a  total  value 
of  $i3#376,95o,  as  compared  with  $550,000  in 
1881.     The  silver-lead  refinery  produced  at 
the  rate  of  1,250,000  ounces  of  silver, $335 ,000 
in  gold  and  1,000,000  pounds  of  ingot  cop- 
per per  month.    The  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  plant  has  since  been  practically  doubled, 
constituting  it  the  largest    and    most    per- 
fectly equipped  metallurgical    works  in  the 
United  States.    The  capital  invested  is  $2,- 
500,000,  and  employment  is  given  to  1,000  to 
1,200  men.    In  1887  the  Kansas  City  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company  was  succeeded  by 
the  Consolidated  Kansas  City    Smelting  & 
Refiningf    Company,  with   Argentine    as    its 
central  office  and  Mr.  Meyer  as  its    head. 
This  magnificent  enterprise    comprises    the 
Argentine  plant  and  works  at  Leadville,  Col- 
OTado,  and  El  Paso,  Texas.    The  company 
handles  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  all  ore 
exported  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and 
has  purchasing  agents  in  Denver,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Spokane,  and  in  various  cities  in 
Mexico. 


The  metal  working  interests  include  foun- 
dries and  machine  shops 
Qcaeril  Muafactires.  producing  engines  and 
boilers,  structural  iron 
work,  mining  machinery  of  all  descriptions, 
farm  implements,  hay  presses,  scales,  nuts 
and  bolts,  files  and  rasps,  heating  furnaces, 
brass,  copper,  zinc  and  iron  in  various  use- 
ful and  ornamental  forms,  metal  cans  and 
caddies  of  all  designs,  babbit  metal,  wire 
fence,  sash  weights,  locks,  bicycles  and  re- 
newed steel  rails.  A  new  and  important  in- 
dustry is  that  based  upon  use  of  the  great 
quantities  of  hides  yielded  by  the  packing 
houses.  Until  recently  a  daily  output  of 
4,000  to  6,000  hides  were  sent  east  for  man- 
ufacture. In  1889-90  two  tanneries  were  es- 
tablished, adopting  a  quick-tanning  process, 
consuming  but  one-eighth  the  time  formerly 
required,  and  three  factories,  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  4,000  pairs  of  shoes,  were  put 
in  operation.  In  addition,  two  large  manu- 
factories and  ten  smaller  establishments  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  saddles  and 
harness.  Their  product  is  below  the  demand, 
and  there  is  room  for  increased  capacity. 
Bugg^  tops  and  trunks  are  manufactured  in 
limited  numbers,  and  the  business  is  capa- 
ble of  enlargement.  In  woodwork  there  are 
factories  for  making  furniture,  including  the 
best  and  most  artistic;  for  couches  and 
folding  beds,  for  office  and  store  fixtures, 
for  refrigerators,  and  for  coffins.  There  are 
carriage  and  wagon  factories,  wagon  supplies 
factories,  and  planing  mills  producing  doors, 
sash  and  blinds.  The  jobbing,  packing  and 
grain  trades  furnish  employment  for  sev- 
eral large  makers  of  boxes,  barrels  and  bags ; 
a  house  engaged  in  box-making  is  the  best 
equipped  in  America,  and  the  largest,  ex- 
cepting one  in  Chicago.  There  are  several 
large  paint  manufactories,  one  under  the 
management  of  John  A.  McDonald,  the  first 
to  establish  such  an  industry  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  A  soap  factory  is 
among  the  largest  o£  its  class  in  the  country. 
Among  other  manufactures  are  those  of 
drugs,  chemicals,  extracts,  linseed  and  cas- 
tor oil,  lubricating  oils,  glue,  sulphuric  acid 
and  proprietary  medicines.  Various  houses 
manufacture  large  quantities  of  preserves, 
syrups,  confectionery,  chewing  gum,  maca- 
roni, condensed  milk,  baking  powder,  vine- 
gar and  other  kitchen  commodities.    There 
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are  six  factories  for  making  shirts,  five  for 
women's  skirts,  waists  and  jackets,  and  three 
for  overalls  and  jumpers.  Flannel  jeans, 
denims,  hats,  caps,  gloves  and  umbrellas  are 
hianufactured  in  quantities.  An  extensive 
brewery  and  several  bottling  works  furnish 
their  products  through  a  large  territory. 
There  are  numerous  manufacturers  of  cigars, 
and  a  plug  tobacco  manufactory.  Book  pub- 
lishing, blank  book  manufacturing  and  the 
higher  grades  of  commercial  and  railroad 
work  are  carried  on  in  well  equipped  print- 
ing houses,  and,  incidentally,  afford  employ- 
ment for  local  type  founders,  electrotypers, 
lithographers  and  engravers.  The  Hudson 
&  Kimberly  Publishing  Company  are  the 
largest  publishers  of  military  literature  in 
the  United  States,  and  several  of  their  works 
are  text-books  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  In  the  line  of  stationery  are 
an  extensive  envelope  and  paper  box  man- 
ufactory, and  an  ink,  mucilage  and  library 
paste  manufactory.  A  manufacturer  of 
guitars  and  mandolins  produces  more  instru- 
ments than  any  other  house  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Skilled  artisans  produce  con- 
siderable quantities  of  jewelry  and  silver- 
ware. A  glass  house  manufactures  large 
quantities  of  artistic  cathedral  glass  and  or- 
namental signs.  The  rapid  upbuilding  of 
the  city  and  the  development  of  the 
adjacent  region  early  created  a  large 
and  constant  demand  for  building  ma- 
terial, which  has  been  met  with  prod- 
ucts of  the  best  quality  in  pressed  brick,  terra 
cotta,  artificial  stone,  sewer  pipe,  lime  and 
cement.  Five  extensive  yards  produce  cut 
stone.  With  an  extremely  large  and  wealthy 
purchasing  territory  at  its  very  door,  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  manufacturing  facil- 
ities of  Kansas  City  is  an  early  necessity. 
There  is  want  of  iron  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills,  for  which  ores,  coal  and  lime  are 
readily  available,  while  the  metal  output  and 
by-products  of  the  Argentine  smelter  afford 
basis  for  additional  industries  in  copper,  zinc 
and  lead.  There  is  a  field  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  agricultural  implements;  with  126 
wholesale  firms  handling  such  goods,  there 
are  but  five  factories.  Suitable  clays  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  and  queensware  ex- 
ist in  large  quantities  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinage. Abundant  wool,  flax,  hemp  and  cot- 
ton invite  conversion  into  cloth,  yarn,  thread, 
knit  goods,  sail  cloth,  ropes  and  twine.    All 


these  necessities  are  under  constant  discus- 
sion by  the  commercial  and  industrial  as- 
sociations which  have  hitherto  contributed 
so  judiciously  and  successfully  to  the  devel- 
opment and  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  afford  full  as- 
surance that  every  want  will  be  met  in  due 
time  and  in  ample  measure. 

Manufactures  of  St.  Joseph.— The 

early  settler  required  few  articles  to  supply 
his  needs.      Sawmills,  tanneries,  carpenters, 
blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  bricklayers,  tailors 
and  plasterers  could  make  life  endurable.  As 
population  increased,  new  needs  arose.    The 
cabin   gave   way  to   the   mansion,   and   the 
coarser  goods  were  supplanted  by  those  of  a 
more  dainty  and  elegant  texture.    These  im- 
provements   led    to    the    changing    of    old 
methods  and  the  manufacture  of  many  lines 
of  goods.    There  is  no  section  of  the  country 
so  highly  favored  by  nature  as  the  territory 
contributory  to  St.  Joseph.     Before  the  Civil 
War  hemp  was  the  great  staple.     Dr.  Silas 
McDonald,  who  is  now  living  in  St.  Joseph, 
procured  hemp  seed  in  Clay  County  in  1837, 
and  began  the  industry  of  hemp-raising  at  St. 
Joseph.     He  produced  the  first  crop  of  hemp 
raised  within  the  limits  of  the  Platte  Pur- 
chase.   The  value  of  an  acre's  product  was 
then  nearly  $50.    The  hemp  was  shipped  to 
St.  Louis  and  Louisville,  where  it  was  made 
into  ropes  and  sail  cloth.    Milling  was  one  of 
the  staple  pioneer  industries,  and   flouring 
mills  were  built  in  St.  Joseph  and  throughout 
Buchanan  County  at  an  early  date.      The 
business  is  still  in  a  flourishing  state  and  is 
carried  on  by  enterprising  firms.    A  brewery 
started  in  1859  is  now  one  of  the  largest  brew- 
eries in  the  West.    The  Buell  Woolen  MiUs, 
built  in  i860,  have  been  enlarged  and  remod- 
eled, and  manufacture  blankets  of  the  very 
finest  quality.    The  manufacture  of  duck  and 
denim  clothing,  working  shirts,  etc.,  is  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  the  city.     The  output 
of  the  St.  Joseph  factories  establishes   the 
standard  for  such  goods,  and  surpasses  in 
quantity  any  other  city  in  the  world,   seven 
firms  or  corporations  and  3,000  operators  be- 
ing engaged  in  this  industry.    The  manufac- 
ture  of   boots   and    shoes   is   a   prominent 
industry,  and  engages  the  attention   of  five 
large  houses  and  gives  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  persons.    The  Manufacture  of  sad- 
dlery and  harness  is  a  large  industry,  since 
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the  orders  to  be  supplied  come  from  all  sec- 
tions. Crackers  and  confectionery  are  made 
on  a  large  scale,  and  though  the  facilities  of 
the  factory  have  been  lately  enlarged,  the  sales 
are  up  to  the  fullest  capacity  of  production. 
The  articles  used  in  building,  such  as  cut 
stone,  brick,  window  frames,  sashes,  doors  and 
architectural  iron,  are  manufactured  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  Perfection  pump,  which  is 
capable  of  purifying  wells  and  cisterns,  is 
made  and  shipped  in  carloads  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Soaps  and  syrups,  blank  books 
and  paper  boxes,  coffees  and  spices,  are  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  and  shipped  far  and 
wide.  The  manufacture  of  wagons  and  bug- 
gies is  a  large  industry,  and  the  plows  and 
other  farm  machinery  made  in  St.  Joseph  are 
widely  used  throughout  the  West.  The 
foundries  and  machine  shops  do  an  exten- 
sive business.  The  Artesian  Ice  Company 
have  sunk  their  wells  to  bed  rock  below  the 
bottom  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  obtain 
water  of  the  purest  quality  from  which  to 
manufacture  ice.  The  aggregate  value  of  the 
manufactured   products    is    $20,000,000   an- 

n"^y-  R.  L.  McDonald. 

Manufactures   of    St.    Louis. — St. 

Louis  can  not  be  said  to  have  possessed  any 
"industries,"  in  the  present  meaning  of  the 
term,  prior  to  the  year  1850,  and  nothing  that 
was  entitled  to  be  called  a  system  of  manu- 
factures prior  to  the  Civil  War,  in  1861.     It 
was  satisfied  with  the  prosperous   shipping 
business  which  the  river  brought  it,  the  sup- 
plying of  the  adjacent  regions  with  dry  goods 
and  groceries,  and  the  extensive  trade  it  car- 
ried on  with  the  mountains,  the  plains  and  the 
military  posts  in  what  was  called  the  "Far 
West."    Pork-packing  and  flour-milling  were 
important  and  very  flourishing  interests,  and 
they  supplied  the  foundation  for  not  a  few  of 
the   fortunes  that   survive   to-day,   and   the 
two  vocations  made  a  large  demand  for  bar- 
rels and  kegs,  which  brought  forth  a  thriving 
cooperage  business.    The  river  trade  called 
for  an  enormous  number  of  steamboats — for 
the  whole    shipping  and  receiving  business 
was  carried  on  by  water — and  the  perils  of 
navigation    continually  demanded  new  ves- 
sels to  supply  the  places  of  those  destroyed 
by  fire,  sinking  and  bursting  of  boilers ;  but 
the  Ohio  River  was  the  seat  of  steamboat 
building,  and  St.  Louis  was  content  to  have 
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its  great  palace  passenger  boats  built  at  Jef- 
fersonville,  Indiana,  Louisville  and  Pitts- 
burg, from  which  its  supplies  of  iron, 
furniture,  woodenware  and  other  manufac- 
tures were  brought.  The  preparation  of  plug 
and  twist  chewing  tobacco  was  carried  on  on 
a  small  scale,  and  the  Germans  had  estab- 
lished and  were  successfully  conducting 
breweries  large  enough  to  supply  the  city 
population  with  beer.  Business  of  all  kinds 
was  prosperous,  and  the  city  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  the  idea  of  seeking  new  sources 
of  wealth  was  hardly  entertained,  except  by 
those  who  fancied  they  saw  in  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain and  Pilot  Knob,  a  hundred  miles  below 
the  city,  the  promise  of  St.  Louis  becoming 
at  no  distant  day,  the  chief  seat  of  iron  manu- 
factures in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

But  in  i860  the  railroad  fever  was  making 
itself  felt  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  and  a  well 
devised  system,  with  its  basis  at  St.  Louis, 
and  main  lines  running  to  Kansas  City,  Iron 
Mountain,  the  Iowa  border,  and  to  Neosho, 
was  in  process  of  construction  through  State 
aid,  city  aid,  and  the  help  of  the  counties 
through  which  the  roads  were  to  run,  and, 
strange  to  say,  as  the  two  great  rivers  that 
had  served  the  West  so  well  as  carriers  of 
commerce,  discovered  that  the  populations 
were  preparing  to  do  without  them,  they  be- 
gan to  fail  in  their  capacities  for  service,  and 
to  present,  in  their  multiplying  sandbars  and 
their  diminishing  supply  of  water,  increasing 
impediments  to  navigation,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  people  of  St.  Louis  recognized  the 
need  of  a  system  of  varied  industries  to  main- 
tain the  ascendency  and  perpetuate  the  pros- 
perity of  their  city.  The  railroads  were  work- 
ing a  revolution  in  everything;  in  the  meth- 
ods of  doing  business,  in  the  places  of 
business,  in  the  centers  of  traffic,  population 
and  wealth,  and  in  the  habits  of  distribution. 
The  enormous  development  of  direct  rail 
traffic  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  was  making  the  question  of  cross- 
ing the  river  of  greater  importance  than  the 
one  of  navigating  it;  the  number  of  steam- 
boats at  the  levee  was  growing  smaller,  year 
by  year;  the  river  was  losing  its  power  and 
dignity  as  an  agency  of  commerce,  and  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  St.  Louis  must  con- 
form to  the  altered  conditions  and  seek,  in  a 
wisely  devised  system  of  manufactures,  for  a 
continuance  of  the  prosperity  which  the  river 
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had  hitherto  brought,  but  which  the  river 
could  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  maintain. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  century,  and 
the  prodigious  growth  of  population  in  cer- 
tain regions,  districts  and  localities  since  the 
beginning  of  the  railroad  era — about  1850 — 
make  one  of  the  most  interesting  world  mar- 
vels of  this  marvelous  age,  and  statesmen  and 
students  of  other  countries  are  never  weary 
of  wondering  at  the  phenomenon  of  the 
development  of  a  mighty  nation  of  70,000,000 
souls  in  the  lifetime  of  persons  still  living. 

But  if  it  be  stated  that  the  growth  of  the 
productive  industries  of  St.  Louis  has  been 
more  rapid  and  phenomenal  than  the  growth 
of  the  country's  population,  and  more  rapid, 
even,  than  that  of  the  population  of  the  city 
itself,  we  have  a  fact  which  bears  striking  tes- 
timony to  the  vigorous  enterprise,  skill  and 
intelligence  of  its  people.  It  is  compara- 
tively easy  for  a  new  city  or  town,  favor- 
ably situated  in  the  midst  of  an  inviting  re- 
gion in  the  West,  to  gather  population  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  abroad — 
for  the  accessions  consist  of  new  comers  who 
pay  their  own  way  to  the  point  of  attraction, 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  stay  as  long  as 
there  is  a  hope  of  improving  their  fortunes. 
But  the  development  of  a  system  of  indus- 
tries is  a  more  complex,  hazardous  and  dif- 
ficult task.  It  means  a  careful  and  judicious 
selection  of  the  particular  industries  to  be 
established,  to  avoid  the  losses  and  disasters 
that  would  attend  the  attempt  to  build  up 
such  as  are  not  adapted  to  the  locality  or  to 
the  genius  of  the  people ;  and  it  means,  also, 
the  securing  of  capital,  organization,  the 
selection  of  sites,  erection  of  buildings,  the 
selection  and  placing  of  the  most  effective 
machinery,  the  adoption  of  the  best  pro- 
cesses, the  securing  of  an  ample  supply  of 
skilled  labor,  efficient  superintendence,  ju- 
dicious purchases  of  supplies  of  raw  material, 
and  prompt  sales  of  the  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. And  yet,  so  favorably  is  St.  Louis 
situated  for  manufacturing,  so  many  advan- 
tages does  it  possess  for  being  the  industrial 
supply  center  of  a  vast  and  prosperous  region, 
and  so  readily  do  its  people  take  to  the  habits 
and  discipline  of  skilled  labor,  that  the  devel- 
opment of  its  industries  has  actually  out- 
stripped the  growth  of  its  population.  And 
its  growth  in  population  has  been  anything 
but  sluggish.     It  has  been  greater  than  that 


of  any  other  city  of  the  country,  Chicago  ex- 
cepted, as  United  States  census  figures  show: 

V«A  R .  POPULATION. 

"850 74,439 

i860 185.000 

'870 310.000 

»88o 3S0.53> 

^890 iSifTTO 

1896  (ettimtted) S90.000 

This  growth  from  74,439  to  590,000  in  the 
period  of  forty-six  years,  between  1850  and 
1897,  shows  that  the  population  of  the  city 
has  doubled  in  a  little  more  than  every  fifteen 
years.  The  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  same  period  has  been 
from  23,191,000  to  70,000,000 — a  doubling 
every  thirty  years.  In  growth  of  population, 
therefore,  St.  Louis  exhibits  twice  as  great  a 
rate  of  increase  as  the  country. 

But  the  city's  industrial  growth  in  this  pe- 
riod has  exceeded  even  its  own  population 
growth.  The  value  of  the  product  of  its  man* 
ufactures,  estimated  at  $10,000,000  in  1850, 
increased  to  $285,000,000  in  1892 — ^a  doubling 
every  twelve  years.  Or,  to  present  the  com- 
parison in  a  different  way,  while  the  city's 
population  was  eight  times  as  great  in  1897 
as  it  was  in  1850,  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factured products  was  twenty-eight  times  as 
great  in  1897  as  it  was  in  1850. 

In  the  subjoined  table,  giving  the  value  of 
the  product  of  the  manufactures  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  years  named,  the  figures  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  also  for  the  last,  are  esti- 
mated, and  those  for  the  others  are  taken 
from  the  United  States  census.  The  estimate 
for  1896  is  from  the  eighteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  Missouri: 

YEAR.  MAItUPACTUIlKS. 

1850  (estimated) |  lo.ooo.ooo 

i860  (estimtted) 30,000,000 

1870  (efltimated) 27,000,000 

1880  (U.  S.  census) 114.300,000 

1890  (U.  S.  census) 228.700,000 

1896  (estimated) 285,000,000 

In  the  single  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  census,  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures  in  St.  Louis 
increased  from  $50,832,000  to  $171,000,000; 
the  number  of  industrial  establishments  from 
2,924  to  6,148;  the  number  of  hands  employed 
from  41,825  to  93,610;  the  aggregate  wages 
paid  from  $17,743,000  to  $53*165,000 ;  the  cost 
of  materials  used  from  $75,379,000  to  $122,- 
000,000,  and  the  value  of  products  from  $114,- 
333»ooo  to  $228,714,000.    All  these  items  of 
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increase  exceed  the  rates  of  increase  for  the 
whole  country,  except  the  single  one  of  capi- 
tal.   The  increase  in  the  number  of  employes 
in  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  whole 
country  was  65  per  cent,  in  St.  Louis  more 
than  100  per  cent ;  the  increase  in  wages  paid 
in  the  whole  country  was  more  than  100  per 
cent,  in  St.  Louis  more  than  200  per  cent; 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  materials  used  for 
the  whole  country  was  25  per  cent,  for  St. 
Louis  62  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  for 
the  whole  country  was  68  per  cent,  for  St. 
Louis  100  per  cent.    The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  in  the  whole  country  shows  an 
increase  of  120  per  cent,  in  St.  Louis  77  per 
cent.    And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  de- 
cade for  which  the  comparison  is  made  was 
the  most  prosperous  industrial  period  ever 
known  in  the  country,  and  shows  the  high- 
water  mark  in  the  development  of  manufac- 
turing in  the  United  States,  the  considerable 
percentage  in  the  rate  of  increase  which  St. 
Louis  exhibits  over  the  whole  country  in  the 
number  of  employes,  wages  paid,  value  of  ma- 
terial used,  and  value  of  products,  may  fairly 
be  taken  to  demonstrate  the  great  advantage 
which  its  population  has  found  in  their  in- 
dustrial system.     St.  Louis  has  not  only  be- 
come a  very  important  manufacturing  city  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  but  its  industrial  system 
exhibits  a  diversity  that  is  an  effectual  safe- 
guard against  the  excessive  production  at- 
tended by  suspension  that  afflicts  special  vo- 
cations exclusively  followed.      It  has  added 
many   industries   that   require   skilled  labor, 
large  capital,  ample  buildings  and  thorough 
discipline,  and  this  brings  a  large  element  of 
intelligent  and  industrious  citizens  who  earn 
their  living  by  their  manual  labor.     If  it  is  es- 
sential  to  the  wellbeing  of  society  that   a 
large  proportion  of  its  members  should  be 
employed  in  productive  vocations,  St.  Louis 
certainly  possesses  this  indication  of  stability 
and  order,  for  the  94,000  persons  shown  to 
have  been  engaged  in  specified  industries  in 
1890  constituted  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
city's  entire  population;  so  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  person  out  of  every  five  of  the  popu- 
lation was  actively  employed  in  some  pro- 
ductive  industry.    The  amount  paid  out  in 
wages,  $53,394,000  for  that  year,  shows  that 
the  average  earnings  of  these  94,000  persons 
was  $568  a  year.     It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  every  important  vocation  in  the  list  of 


158  specified  industries,  beginning  with  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  ending  with  wood- 
carving  and  turning,  shows  an  increase  in 
1890  over  1880,  and  that  the  leading  ones 
show  a  very  large  increase,  double,  treble, 
and  a  few  of  them  quadruple.  There  were 
twice  as  many  establishments,  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  employes;  there  was  nearly 
three  times  as  much  capital  invested,  and 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  paid  out  in 
wages,  while  the  value  of  the  whole  product 
turned  out  was  more  than  double.  The  to- 
bacco manufacture,  including  chewing  tobac- 
co, cigars  and  cigarettes,  shows  an  increase 
in  the  capital  invested  from  $1400,000  to 
$6,000,000 ;  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
from  1,300  to  4»ooo;  in  the  wages  per  an- 
num from  $667,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  in  the 
value  of  the  product  from  $5,700,000  to  $16,- 
000,000.  Sawmills  and  planing  mills  show  an 
increase  in  capital  invested  from  $1,000,000  to 
$4,500,000 ;  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
from  460  to  2,170;  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  out  per  annum  from  $460,000  to  $1,670,- 
000,  and  in  the  value  of  the  product  from  $l,- 
400,000  to  $5,900,000.  In  the  manufacture  of 
boots  and  shoes  the  decade  of  1880-90 
showed  an  increase  in  the  capital  employed 
from  $680,000  to  $3,600,000;  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed  from  1,075 
to  3,300 ;  an  increase  in  the  amount  paid  out 
in  wages  from  $425,000  to  $1,500,000,  and  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  product  from  $1,- 
635,000  to  $5,000,000.  The  building  of  street 
and  railway  cars  shows  for  the  same  decade 
an  increase  of  capital  from  $315,000  to  $2,- 
300,000 ;  in  the  number  of  employes  from  600 
to  2,700;  in  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages 
from  $294,000  to  $1,600,000,  and  in  the  value 
of  the  work  turned  out  from  $1,100,000  to  $5,- 
000,000.  The  group  of  iron  manufactures,  in- 
cluding foundries,  machine  shops  and  archi- 
tectural and  ornamental  iron  works,  show  an 
increase  in  capital  from  $10,000,000  to  $13,- 
700,000;  in  the  number  of  employes  from 
5,700  to  8,153;  in  the  amount  paid  out  in 
wages  per  annum  from  $2,567,000  to  $4,900,- 
000,  and  in  the  value  of  the  product  from  $10,- 
500,000  to  $16,000,000.  Printing  and  pub- 
lishing, together  with  book-binding  and  blank 
book  making,  shows  an  increase  in  the  capital 
invested  from  $2,600,000  to  $7,600,000;  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed  from  2,300 
to  7,800 ;  in  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  per 
annum  from  $1,320,000  to  $3,666,000,  and  in 
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the  value  of  the  product  from  $4,000,000  to 
$8,800,000.  The  manufacture  of  carriages  and 
wagons  increased  the  capital  invested  from 
$740,000  to  $3,200,000 ;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  from  1,012. to  2,283;  the  wages  paid 
per  annum  from  $448,000  to  $1,279,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  turned  out  from  $1,614,- 
000  to  $3,600,000.  Confectionery  increased 
the  capital  employed  from  $307,000  to  $1,- 
700,000 ;  the  number  of  hands  employed  from 
207  to  1,242;  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages 
per  annum  from  $160,000  to  $514,000,  and  the 
value  of  the  annual  products  from  $1,158,000 
to  $2,462,000.  In  bread  and  other  bakery 
products  there  was  an  increase  in  the  capital 
invested  from  $719,000  to  $2,200,000;  in  the 
number  of  hands  employed  from  614  to  1,434; 
in  the  wages  paid  per  annum  from  $313,000 
to  $796,000,  and  in  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  from  $2,575,000  to  $3,598,000. 
Beer  was  made  at  the  village  of  Bellefon- 

taine,    near   the    city,    as 
Beer.  early  as  the  year  1810,  by 

St.  Vrain  &  Habb,  and  the 
same  year  Jacob  Philipson  opened  a  small 
brewery  in  the  city,  at  which  beer  was  sold 
for  $11  for  the  barrel,  and  $6  for  the  half- 
barrel,  one  dollar  to  be  returned  to  the  pur- 
chaser on  the  return  of  the  barrel  in  good 
condition.  The  retail  price  was  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  per  quart.  These  were  pretty  stiff 
rates,  at  a  time  when  money  was  about  the 
scarcest  and  dearest  of  all  desirable  things, 
and  the  enterprising  manufacturer  found  it 
necessary  to  announce  that  they  would  be  re- 
duced "as  soon  as  grain  can  be  obtained  in 
this  country  in  quantities  sufficient  to  give  the 
brewery  continued  employment,  and  our 
farmers,  by  attending  to  the  cultivation  of 
hops,  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  procur- 
ing this  article  from  a  great  distance  and  at 
considerable  expense."  In  1826  Lynch  &  Co. 
opened  their  "new  brewery,"  and  the  follow- 
ing year  John  MuUanphy  advertised  "St. 
Louis  ale  at  his  brewery  in  whole  or  half-bar- 
rels," and  not  long  afterward  Ezra  English 
manufactured  ale,  which  was  thought  to  be  all 
the  better  for  being  stored  in  "English  Cave." 
In  1841  a  completely  equipped  brewery  for 
the  manufacture  of  lager  beer  was  opened  by 
William  J.  Lemp,  near  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Walnut  Streets,  and  this  fairly  inaugu- 
rated beermaking  as  we  have  it  now.  The 
business  was  profitable,  and  other  establish- 
ments followed  rapidly.      In  1854,  thirteen 


years  after  the  starting  of  the  Lemp  brewery, 
there  were  twenty-four  in  the  city,  making 
about  60,000  barrels  of  beer,  worth  $360,000, 
a  year ;  and  six  years  later  still,  in  i860,  there 
were  forty,  yielding  207,000  barrels,  wonh 
$1,200,000.  Three  decades  later,  in  1890,  the 
number  had  been  reduced  to  eight,  but  they 
were  establishments  of  enormous  capacity, 
turning  out  a  yearly  product  valued  at  over 
$16,000,000. 

Breweries  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
productive  industries,  and  the  fact  attests  the 
very  large  German  element  in  the  city's  popu- 
lation, and  the  capacity  of  the  Germans  for 
imparting   their   industrial   and   their  social 
habits  to  the  communities  in  which  they  find 
a  new  home.     When,  after  the  Revolutionary 
movements  of  1848  in  Europe,  the  Germans 
began  to  come  to  St.  Louis  in  larger  numbers, 
they  brought  the  manufacture  of  beer  with 
them.    It  was  hardly  known  before.    At  first 
it  was  followed  only  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  local  demand  for  the  beverage,  and 
the  shipment  of  beer  to  outside  markets  was 
hardly  thought  of;  but  the  steady  displace- 
ment of  whisky  and  brandy  by  beer  among 
the  native  American  populations  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  created  a  prodigious  and  con* 
stantly  increasing  demand  for  malt  liquors, 
which  the  intelligent   and   enterprising  Ger- 
mans of  St.  Louis  were  not  slow  in  turning  to 
good  account,  and  now  the  city  stands  sec- 
ond only  to  New  York  in  the  brewing  busi- 
ness.     It  employs  $16,000,000  capital,  gives 
employment    to   2,870   hands,    pays    out    in 
wages  $2,870,000  per  annum,  and  turns  out  2,- 
265,000  barrels  of  beer,  valued  at  $16,200,000 
per  annum.    The  business  increased  its  cap- 
ital nearly  three-fold,  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  its  employes,  more  than  trebled 
the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  per  annum,  and 
more  than  trebled  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  in  the  single  decade  of  1880-90,  and 
it  has  not  yet  reached  the  limit  of  develop* 
ment;  it  exhibits  the  vigor  and  spirit  of  a 
youthful    enterprise,   demands   constant   en- 
largements, and  continues  to  be  the  source 
of  princely  fortunes,  and  to  furnish  livelihood 
to  a  large  number  of  industrious  persons. 

Tobacco  manufacturing  is  one  of  the  old- 
est industries  of  St.  Louis, 
Tobacco.  and  there  were  from  the 

beginning  two  considera- 
tions that  united  in  making  it  profitable,  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  Western  and 
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Southwestern  people  who  used  tobacco,  and 
the  large  supply  of  choice  leaf  for  manufacture* 
ing  purposes  furnished  by  the  counties  of  Cal- 
laway, Franklin  and  Pike,  in  Missouri.    As 
early  as  the  year  1817  a  tobacco  factory  was 
opened  in  the  city  by  Richards  &  Quarries 
"on  the  cross  street  nearly  opposite  the  post 
office,"  and  in  1836  H.  Richards  conducted  a 
factory  "on  the  cross  street  nearly  opposite 
the  copper  and  tin  manufactory  of  R.  Neal." 
In  1847  the  large  factory  of  Lewis  Brothers, 
at  Glasgow,  Missouri,  removed  its  chief  busi- 
ness to  St.  Louis.     Other  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  tobacco  were  set 
up,  and   the  business  was  recognized    as  a 
prosperous  one.    The  business  was  always 
profitable,  but  before  the  Civil  War  it  was 
conducted  only  in  small  factories,  and  without 
large  capital.    The  internal  revenue  tax  im- 
posed during  the  war  had  the  effect  of  closing 
up  the   smallest    establishments   and    enor- 
mously increasing  the  capacity  of  the  large 
ones,  and  making  St.  Louis  the  largest  to- 
bacco   manufacturing    city    in    the    United 
States.     In  1880  the  product  of  its  factories 
was  17,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $4,713,000; 
in   189s    this    had    increased    to    58,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $16,240,000.     The  industry 
continues  to  exhibit  the  vigor  which  a  main- 
tained prosperity  always  imparts,  and  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  will 
long  hold  its  present  rank  among  the  manu- 
factures of  St.  Louis,  and  the  city  continue  to 
be  the  chief  seat  of  tobacco  manufacture  in 
the   Union.      Cigar  making,   on   the    factory 
system,  is  not  as  old  as  tobacco  manufactur- 
ing.   There  were  cigar  shops,  where  cigars 
were  made  for  sale  over  the  counter,  at  an 
early  day,  but  it  was  not  till  about  the  year 
1850  that  factories  for  supplying  the  trade 
made  their  appearance.     That  the  business  is 
profitable  is  proved  by  its  rapid  growth  and 
the  large  proportions  it  has  attained.     It  em- 
ploys $1,300,000  capital,  and  1,232  hands,  and 
distributes  $625,000  a  year  in  wages.    The 
number  of  cigars  turned  out  in  1895  was  49,- 
000,000,  valued  at  $2,000,000.    The  product 
of  the  factories  finds  a  market  in  the  West 
and  Southwest,  but  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  know  that  St.  Louis  cigars  are  sold  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  the  demand  for  them  in 
that  section  is  increasing.     Several  of  the 
great  tobacco  factories  have  recently  turned 
their  attention  to  cigarettes.     In  1895,  as  a 
beginning,   they   turned   out  25,000,000;   in 


the  following  year  they  turned  out  316,700,- 
000,  valued  at  $325,000. 
The  making  of  street  cars  is  one  of  the 

most     interesting    indus- 
Cari.  tries  in  St.  Louis,  partly 

because  of  the  humble  and 
unambitious  beginning  it  had,  partly  be^ 
cause  of  its  rapid  growth  and  the  success 
with  which  it  has  managed  to  withstand  the 
collapses  that  prostrated  or  crippled  other 
industries,  and  partly  because  of  the  excep- 
tionally high  character  of  the  cars  which  the 
factories  in  St.  Louis  have  uniformly  turned 
out.  It  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  begin- 
ning in  1858,  in  a  small  shop  for  building 
omnibuses  established  by  Andrew  Wight,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Wight  was  a  skilled  orna- 
mental painter,  who  had  been  employed  in 
the  omnibus  manufactories  of  New  York 
City  and  West  Troy,  and  afterward  in  the  car 
shops  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad,  at 
Blooming^on,  one  of  his  shopmates  at  the 
last  named  pl^ce  being  George  M.  Pullman, 
who  afterward  became  eminent  in  the  manu- 
facture and  operation  of  sleeping  cars.  Wight 
came  to  St.  Louis  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  repairing  and  painting  omnibuses  on 
his  own  account.  The  little  shop  thus  estab- 
lished subsequently  abandoned  omnibuses, 
and  developed  into  a  manufactory  of  street 
cars.  In  the  year  1868  F.  B.  Brownell,  then 
a  lad  of  sixteen  years,  entered  the  establish- 
ment as  an  apprentice,  and  he  has  been  there 
ever  since,  in  one  capacity  and  another, 
the  establishment  passing  through  various 
changes  and  bearing  successively  several 
names,  until  at  present  (1897)  it  is  known 
as  the  Brownell  Car  Company,  with  Mr. 
F.  B.  Brownell  as  president.  It  is  the  parent 
factory  of  several  other  similar  establish- 
ments which  have  been  started  and  have 
grown  into  large  proportions  since  the  year 
1883,  and  contribute,  with  the  original  works, 
to  giving  St.  Louis  the  enviable  repu- 
tation of  being  the  producer  of  the  best  street 
cars  in  the  United  States.  In  1890  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  building  and  repair  of 
street  and  steam  railway  cars  was  $2440,000, 
the  number  of  hands  employed  was  over  3,- 
000,  the  wages  paid  out  was  $1,855,000,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  turned  out  was  $5,500,- 
000,  these  figures  representing  a  business  five 
times  as  great  in  volume  as  that  of  1880.  St. 
Louis-built  cars  are  found  on  the  streets  of 
New  York,  Washington  City,  Chicago,  Cin- 
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cinnati,  Omaha  and  Minneapolis ;  indeed,  they 
are  sent  to  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  to  CanadSi  and  Mexico  besides.  The 
high  reputation  that  carries  them  so  far  away 
is  due,  first,  to  the  superior  work  put  in 
them;  second,  to  the  fact  that  St.  Louis  is 
the  largest  and  best  market  for  hardwood 
lumber  in  the  United  States,  and,  third,  to 
the  unsurpassed  shipping  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  city. 

It  looked  like  a  daring  and  unpromising 

enterprise  for  St.  Louis  to 
B«oti  m4  Sboet.      embark  in  the  business  of 

factory  shoemaking  in 
competition  with  the  old  established  facto- 
ries of  Massachusetts,  whose  ample  capital, 
long  experience  and  perfect  discipline  gave 
so  many  and  such  formidable  advantages  in 
the  contest ;  and,  no  doubt  there  were  those 
who  thought  the  attempt  must  end  in  fail- 
ure. And  yet  it  was  successful  from  the 
start,  and  the  industry  has  been  growing  in 
importance  and  volume  ever  since.  The  man 
who  assisted  in  starting  and  carrying  on  the 
first  boot  and  shoe  factory  in  St.  Louis  was 
Howard  Brolaski,  and  he  is  still  living  at 
the  date  of  this  writing  (1897).  It  was  in 
1866  that  the  factory  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  although  the  lack  of  capital  forced 
it  to  succumb  in  the  general  industrial  col- 
lapse of  1872-3,  it  had  demonstrated  that 
shoemaking  might  and  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  manufactures  of  St.  Louis.  It  was,  there- 
fore, promptly  followed  by  others,  until,  in 
1897,  there  were  twenty-six  boot  and  shoe 
factories  in  the  city,  employing  5,500  hands, 
paying  out  $2,500,000  in  wages  per  annum, 
and  yielding  a  product  whose  value  is  esti- 
mated by  the  editor  of  the  **Shoe  and 
Leather  Gazette'*  at  $10,368,000  for  1896. 
The  manufacture    of    electrical    apparatus 

and  supplies  is  a  field  in 
Electrical  Sappliei.     which     St.     Louis     gives 

promise  of  becoming  em- 
inent. It  is  a  new  business,  having  grown 
up  almost  entirely  in  the  last  two  decades; 
but  the  employment  of  electricity  as  a  mo- 
tive agency  and  for  lighting  purposes  was 
secured  at  an  early  day  in  St.  Louis,  and  its 
artisans  and  mechanics  revealed  a  fondness 
for  the  new  power  and  an  aptitude  for  in- 
venting and  constructing  devices  for  its  ac- 
commodation which  has  carried  their  elec- 
trical contrivances  into  the  Eastern  States, 
and  even  to  Europe.     In  1890   there    were 


thirty-five  establishments  in  the  city  for  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies, the  capital  invested  in  the  business  was 
$1,000,000,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  400,  and  the  product  of  their  labor  was 
valued  at  $675,000.    The  value  of  the  product 
in  1896  was,  probably  $1,500,000. 
The  manufacture  and  preparation  of  va- 
rious articles  of  food  and 
Pood  Preparatioat.    condiments  for  direct  use 
on  the  table  has  become 
an  interesting  and  important  business  in  all 
large  cities,  the  object  of  it  being  to  lighten 
the  labor  of  households  by  transferring  a 
portion  of  their  most  tedious  tasks  to  fac- 
tories and  mills,  where,  with  the  aid  of  ef- 
fective   appliances,  they  can  be  performed 
better  and  at  smaller  cost.     St.  Louis  has 
shown  its  usual  intelligence  and  enterprise 
in  taking  up  the  new  industry  and  turning 
it  to  the  best  account.    In  1880  the  value  of 
its  products  was  less  than  $1,000,000;  in  189a 
it  had  increased  to  $5,400,000. 
The  manufacture    of   paints    and    oils    is 
another  old  and  honorable 
Paiati  aid  Oils.       industry  in  St.  Louis.  The 
Collier  White  Lead  Com- 
pany, named  after  an  eminent  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  whose  descendants  are  still 
found  in  the  city,  was  famous  over  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  half  a  century  ago,  and 
the  well  maintained  purity  of  its  products  has 
done  no  little  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
the  city  for  genuine  goods.     The  soft  Mis- 
souri lead  yielded  by  the  mines  of  the  State 
offered  a  most  valuable  raw  material  to  work 
on  at  the  start,  and  the  barytes  and  other 
mineral  earths  of  choice  quality,  found    so 
abundantly     in     some     of     the     southwest- 
ern counties,  assisted  materially    to    widen 
the  industry  and  make  St.  Louis  one  of  the 
most  important  seats  of  paint  and  oil  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States.     In  1890  the 
value  of  the  product  of  its  paint  and  linseed 
oil  factories  was  $3,766,000,  an  increase  of 
more  than  one-half  over  that  of  1880.    There 
is  a  reference  to  the  making  of  white  lead 
in  St.  Louis  as  early   as   the   year  18 16,  for 
the  **Missouri  Gazette"  of  July  13th  of  that 
year    informs    the    reader    that   "Mr.    Wilt 
erected  a  red  and  white  lead  manufactory, 
and  threw  into  the  market  several   tons  of 
that  useful  article,"  and  adds  that    his   red 
lead  has  been  admired  as  superior    to   that 
imported.    But  it  was  twenty-one  years  later,. 
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in  1837,  that  white  lead  was  made  m  con- 
siderable quantities  by    Drs.  Hoffman  and 
Reid.     Their   experimental   pioneer   factory 
was  a  small  affair,  but  it  demonstrated  that 
the  lead  within  easy  reach  of  St.  Louis  pos- 
sessed admirable  qualities  for  carbonating, 
and  that  there  was  a  promising  future  for 
the  business  in  the  growing  West ;    and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  learn,  therefore,  that  in 
the  same  year  Dr.  Reid  fotmded  the  Collier 
White  Lead  Company,  whose  great  works 
still     maintain     their     original     site      on 
Qark   Avenue,    between    Ninth    and    Elev- 
enth  Streets. 
Back  in  the  forties  the  plains  and  moun- 
tain trade  made  a  great 
Medkifleiaad        demand     for    proprietary 
CbemicaU.  medicines,     and     as     St. 

Louis  was  the   sole   seat 
of  this  profitable  trade,  it  responded  to  the 
demand  by  manufacturing  medicinal  prepa- 
rations which  for  many  years  held  the  field 
against  all   competitors.     One   step   led   to 
another,  until  at  last  the    manufacture    of 
medicines,  drugs  and  chemicals  became  one 
of  the  most  important  and  profitable  indus- 
tries of  the  city.     In  1890  the  business  em- 
ployed $4,128,000  capital  and   1,382  hands, 
paid  out  $820,000  in  wages  and    yielded  a 
product    valued    at    $5,212,000 — more    than 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  1880. 
The  city  possesses  within  its  wide  limits 
and  at  short  distances  be- 
ClayPro^ncts.        yond,     brickmaking    clay 
of  unusually  good  quality, 
and  beneath  the  yellow  clay  there  is  an  in- 
exhaustible deposit  of  fire  clay  of  the  most 
refractory  character.     For  many  years  the 
city  was  content  to  supply  its  own  demand 
for  bricks,  and  it  required  great  effort  to 
do  this,  so  pressing  was  the  constant  need 
for  houses  and  so  active  the  building  inter- 
est.    And  even  now,  with  the  vast  brick- 
yards  supplied  with  the  most  effective  mod- 
em appliances   within  its  Umits,  it  has  be.en 
found    necessary    to    establish    other    brick 
yards  at  convenient  places  adjacent  to  meet 
the  local  demand  in  active  seasons.    Never- 
theless,   St.   Louis  pressed  bricks   enjoy   so 
high  a   reputation  on  account  of  the  good 
material  of  which  they  are  made    and  their 
beauty  of  form  and  their  excellence  of  finish, 
that  they  are  constantly  shipped  both  by  river 
and  rail  to  distant  States,  going  even  as  far 
as  California  and  Oregon.    The  fire  clay  was 


little  thought  of  until  it  was  found  that  it 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  sewer  and  drainage  pipe,  for 
which  improved  farming  in  the  country  and 
sewerage  in  the  growing  cities  and  towns 
in  the  West  were  making  large  demands, 
and  this  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  great 
works  at  Cheltenham,  within  the  city  limits, 
and  at  other  places  near  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  Frisco  Railroads.  The  brickyards, 
the  sewer  pipe  works  and  the  terra  cotta 
works  of  the  city  now  employ  $4,000,000  cap- 
ital and  2,700  hands,  distribute  in  wages 
$1,267,000,  and  turn  out  a  product  valued 
at  $2,630,000  a  year. 

St.   Louis  mills  have  long  been  famous, 

both  in  the  United  States 
Ploir.  and  in  Europe,  for  their 

superior  flour.  At  a  very 
early  day  it  was  discovered  that  the  hard, 
white,  plump  wheat  raised  in  St.  Charles  and 
some  of  the  other  river  counties  of  Missouri 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Illinois  possessed 
advantages  for  milling  purposes  over  the 
grain  raised  in  the  States  east  of  us,  and  large 
mills  of  ample  capacity  and  provided  with 
the  best  appliances  were  established  to  man- 
ufacture the  wheat  into  choice  flour,  not  only 
for  the  local  consumption,  but  for  shipment 
to  Eastern  and  Southern  cities.  The  excel- 
lence of  St.  Louis  flour  was  recognized 
wherever  it  was  introduced,  and  the  favor- 
ite brands  easily  established  a  pre-eminence 
in  New  York,  Boston  and  other  points,  which 
at  that  time  were  regarded  as  distant  from 
the  point  of  shipment.  The  settlement  of 
the  great  grain  region  along  the  lakes  and 
the  upper  Mississippi,  together  with  the 
founding  and  development  of  the  great  cit- 
ies of  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  long  ago  made  these  newer  cit- 
ies pre-eminent  as  centers  of  the  grain  trade 
and  the  grinding  interest;  but  St.  Louis 
brands  of  flour  have  never  lost  their  envi- 
able old  reputation,  and  flour  milling  has 
never  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  profitable  industries  of  the  city.  The 
number  of  mills  in  the  city,  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  them  and  the  value  ot 
the  annual  output  do  not  show  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  prod- 
uct for  1870  being  valued  at  $11,686,000,  that 
of  1890  at  $12,641,000,  but  the  explanation 
of  this  is  that  St.  Louis  millers,  instead  of 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  their  city  mills,  have 
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built  mills  in  the  choice  wheat  districts  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  adjacent  to  the  city, 
and  these  outside  mills,  owned  in  St.  Louis 
and  working  on  St.  Louis  account,  yield  quite 
as  large  an  annual  product  as  the  mills  in 
^he  city.  D.  m,  Grissom. 

Maplewood. — ^A  station  on  the  electric 
railroad,  in  St.  Louis  County,  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  Meramec  Highlands.  There 
is  a  post  office  at  the  station,  and  a  Congre- 
gational Church  and  a  number  of  attract- 
ive residences  in  the  neighborhood. 

Marais   des    Leards. —  One    of   the 

names  by  which  the  settlement  at  what  is 
now  Bridgeton,  St.  Louis  County,  was 
known  to  the  early  French  settlers. 

Marble  Cave. — ^A  remarkable  natural 
cave  in  Stone  County,  near  Indian  Creek,  a 
branch  of  White  River,  and  eighteen  miles 
from  Galena  by  wagon  road.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar resort  of  pleasure-seekers,  who  prefer 
the  water  trip  by  boat  from  Galena  down 
the  James  River  and  thence  by  White  River. 
These  streams  are  so  eccentric  in  their  wan- 
derings that  the  journey  is  extended  to  125 
miles,  and  occupies  about  two  days.  The 
cave  has  been  explored  by  Captain  T.  S. 
Powell,  formerly  of  Lamar,  Missouri,  who 
has  published  elaborate  descriptions  of  this 
and  other  natural  curiosities  in  the  Ozark 
region.  In  near  proximity  to  the  cave  is 
one  of  the  highest  points  in  the  county,  from' 
which  is  presented  a  wide  expanse  of  beau- 
tiful scenery,  bounded  by  the  mountains  of 
Arkansas,  fifty  miles  distant.  The  cave  is 
entered  from  its  summit  through  an  open- 
ing thirty-five  feet  across,  from  which  de- 
scends to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  stairway 
provided  with  occasional  platforms  for  rest. 
The  cave  proper  is  an  elliptical  chamber  125 
feet  wide,  350  feet  long  and  200  feet  high, 
covered  with  an  unsupported  natural  arched 
roof.  The  walls  are  of  blue  limestone  and 
the  vaulted  roof  is  of  a  marblelike  substance, 
from  which  are  dependent  great  stalactites, 
some  thirty  feet  in  length,  which  under  the 
light  of  torches  give  out  diamondlike  scin- 
tillations. In  this  chamber  are  the  Great 
White  Throne,  the  largest  stalagmitic  mass 
known  in  the  world,  of  white  onyx,  200  feet 
in  circumference  and  sixty-five  feet  high, 
and  the  Great  Spring  Room,  encased  in  onyx, 


dropping  from  above  a  crystal  water  having 
a  temperature  of  forty-two  degrees.  The 
cave  exceeds  in  capacity  the  great  Conven- 
tion Hall  in  Kansas  City,  and  its  acoustic 
properties  are  marvelous.  Extending  in  va- 
rious directions  are  passageways  leading  to 
numerous  smaller  caves,  similar  in  their 
adornment,  which  have  not  been  thoroughly 
explored.  Explorers  need  rough,  heavy 
clothing  and  stout  shoes  in  order  to  make 
their  way  through  the  narrow  passages  and 
deep,  sticky  mud. 

Marble  Hill.— The   seat   of  justice  of 
Bollinger  County,  in  Lorance  Township,  one 
mile  from  the  Belmont  branch  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad,  and  134  miles  from  St. 
Louis.    It  is  delightfully  situated  on  an  ele- 
vation  at   the   junction   of   Hurricane    and 
Crooked  Creeks.    Upon  the  organization  of 
the  county  in  1851,  Thomas  Hamilton  laid 
out  a  town  which  he  called  New  California. 
December  22d,  of  the  same  year,  David  Ram- 
sey, Isaac  Shepherd  and  J.  J.   Daugherty, 
commissioners  appointed  to  locate  a  seat  of 
justice,  purchased  about  fifty  acres  including 
the  site  of  New  California,  and  laid  out  a 
town  which  they  called  Dallas.    When  the 
town  was  incorporated  in   1868  it  was  re- 
named Marble  Hill,  from  the  formation  upon 
which  it  is  located.    Among  the  earliest  resi- 
dents of  the  town  were  Thomas  Hamilton, 
Joseph  Baker,  David  Ramsey,  Jacob  Lutes, 
Daniel  Croder  and  John  C.  Whybark.    The 
latter  conducted  a  small  store  about  half  a 
mile  east  of  the  new  town,  into  which  he 
moved  after  it  was  started.    The  second  store 
was  opened  by  William  Grimsley.    The  first 
hotel  was  opened  by  Calvin  Cook.    A  court- 
house was  built,  and  was  burned  with  all  the 
records  it  contained  March  2.  1866.    Another 
one  was  built,  and  this,  too,  burned  in  March, 
1884.    The  following  year  the  present  court- 
house was  erected.    The  first  newspaper  of 
the  town  was  the  "True  Democrat,"  started 
in  1872.    This  was  followed  by  the  "Herald." 
Both  were  Democratic  in  politics.    The  first 
named  had  but  a  short  existence  and  the  last 
named  was  moved  to  Ironton.     In  1874  the 
"Standard"  was  established  by  D.  A.  Burton, 
and  within  a  few  years  moved  to  Frederick- 
town.    The  "Reflector"  made  its  appearance 
in  1881,  with  George  W.  Harrington  as  ed- 
itor.    Its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Press,** 
and  it  is  now  published  by  John  S.  Hill.     In 
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1878  a  paper  called  the  'Talladiunf'  was 
started  by  P.  T.  Pigg  and  had  a  life  of  about 
two  years.  Besides  the  "Press"  another 
leading  paper  of  the  county  is  the  "Times/' 
published  by  J.  G.  Finney.  Marble  Hill  is  the 
seat  of  the  Mayfield-Smith  Academy,  a  flour- 
ishing institution  under  the  control  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  named  after  its  founders, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Mayfield  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Smith, 
who  began  to  raise  subscriptions  for  its  erec- 
tion in  1879.  It  w^s  not  completed  until 
1885,  when  it  was  opened  with  D.  M.  Graves 
as  principal.  There  are  four  churches,  Meth- 
odist, Baptist,  Christian  and  Presbyterian. 
There  are  two  hotels,  about  twenty  business 
houses,  including  a  flouring  and  sawmill  and 
about  half  a  dozen  other  stores.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  300. 

Marbut,  Curtis  Fletcher,  B.  S.  A. 

M.,  professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in 
the  University  of  Missouri,  was  born  July  19, 
1863,  in  Lawrence  County,   Missouri.     His 
parents  were  Nathan  Thomas  and  Malinda 
Jane  (Browning)  Marbut,  both  from  fami- 
lies who  made  early  settlement  in  southwest- 
em  Missouri.    The  Marbuts  came  from  mid- 
dle Tennessee  in  1841  and  settled  on  Flat 
Creek,  in  Barry  County.      The  Brownings 
were  from  Illinois  and  located  in  Lawrence 
County  about  the  same  time.     Farming  was 
the  occupation  of  both  families.    The  head 
of  the  Marbut  family  in  America,  about  1760, 
came  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany, 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  settled 
near   the  village    of    Ninety-six,   where    he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.     Some  of 
his  sons  emigrated  to  middle  Tennessee  about 
1825,  and  one  of  them,  Philip,  removed  to 
Barry   County,   Missouri,   in   1841.      Philip 
married  a  Miss  Thomas  in  Tennessee.    To 
them  were  born  twelve  children,  six  sons  and 
six  daughters,  and  of  these  children,  Nathan 
Thomas,  father  of  Curtis  Fletcher,  was  the 
ninth.      Until   his   seventeenth   year,   Curtis 
Marbut  performed  the  work  of  a  farm  boy  in 
the    busy  season  of   the   year,  in  the  winter 
months  attending  the  neighborhood  school, 
and,   following  this  with  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  at  Cassville,  Missouri,  through 
three  winter  and  spring  terms.     In  order  to 
ultimately  continue  in  the  acquirement  of  edu- 
cation,  upon  which  he  was  determined,  he 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  studies  for  a 
time,  to  give  his  attention  to  teaching  a  coun- 


try school  and  clerking  in  a  store.  In  1885 
he  entered  the  University  of  Missouri,  and 
after  four  years  of  close  application  was  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  He  then  became  a  post- 
graduate student  in  geology  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  close  of  the  first  year 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  but 
continued  his  studies  for  another  year.  While 
yet  a  student,  his  ability  in  the  special  depart- 
ment of  science,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his 
life  work,  had  drawn  favorable  attention  to 
him,  and  he  was  appointed  assistant  geologist 
of  the  geological  survey  of  Missouri,  and  per- 
formed the  duties  pertaining  to  that  position 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  in  March, 
1890,  until  July,  1899.  During  the  first  three 
and  a  half  years  his  entire  time  was  devoted 
to  the  work,  the  open  months  in  the  field,  and 
the  winter  to  the  task  of  collation.  In  June, 
189s,  he  was  elected  instructor  in  geology 
and  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Two  years  later  he  was  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  professor  in  charge,  and  in 
June,  1899,  'w^LS  installed  in  the  full  professor- 
ship. As  an  instructor  in  the  noble  science 
which  he  has  so  assiduously  made  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  his  life,  he  excels  in  capa- 
bility of  imparting  instruction  after  such  a 
method  that  his  students  are  moved  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  second  only  to  his  own. 
There  is  nothing  in  his  subject  matter,  nor 
in  the  manner  of  its  presentation,  which  will 
admit  of  the  thought  that  his  is  a  perfunctory 
task.  With  all  his  research  he  realizes  that 
the  depths  of  knowledge  in  his  own  depart- 
ment are  as  unreachable  as  is  the  earth's 
center,  and  he  leads  his  classes  as  though 
they  might  aid  him  in  searching  out  some 
atom  of  truth  hitherto  overlooked.  In  the 
line  of  his  investigation  he  has  been  a  pro- 
lific writer,  and  many  of  his  papers  are  in- 
valuable to  scientific  literature,  treating,  as 
they  do,  in  various  instances  on  geological 
conditions  and  phenomena  not  elsewhere  re- 
ported, or  inadequately.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  'The  Mapping  of  Missouri," 
A.  Winslow,  joint  author,  in  "Transactions 
of  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  1892;*' 
'The  Geographic  Development  of  Crowley's 
Ridge,"  in  *Troceedings  of  Boston  Society  of 
Natural  History,"  1895 ;  "The  Queen's  River 
Moraine,  in  Rhode  Island,"  joint  paper  with 
J.  B.  Woodworth,  in  **]ouTml  of  Geology," 
Chicago;  "The   Physical  Features   of  Mis- 
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«onri,'*  m  "Missouri  Geological  Survey," 
Volume  X,  1896;  "The  Brick  Clays  of  Bos- 
ton and  Vicinity,"  joint  paper  with  J.  B. 
Woodworth  and  N.  S.  Shaler,  in  "Seven- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,"  Washing- 
ton, 1896;  "Missouri,"  in  "Journal  of  School 
Geography,"  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  April 
and  May,  1897;  "Cote  Sans  Dessein  and 
Grand  Tower,"  "American  Geologist,"  Feb- 
ruary, 1898;  "Geology  of  the  Clinton,  Cal- 
houn, Lexington,  Richmond  and  Huntsville 
Quadrangles,"  "Missouri  Geological  Survey," 
Volume  XII,  Part  2,  1899.  Professor  Mar- 
but  is  an  active  and  valued  fellow  of  the  Geo* 
logical  Society  of  America,  a  member  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  In  political  affairs,  he  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  married 
December  17,  1892,  to  Miss  Florence  L.  Mar- 
tin. To  them  have  been  born  three  children, 
Louise,  Fiske  and  Martin. 

Marceline* — A  city  of  the  fourth  class, 
in  Linn  County,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  twenty- 
two  miles  southeast  of  Linneus.  It  is  a  di- 
vision point  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  There 
are  six  churches  in  the  city,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  South,  and  Christian;  a 
graded  public  school,  an  operahouse,  electric 
lighting  plant,  a  rolling  mill,  a  bank,  a  num- 
ber of  coal  mines  near  by  and  about  sixty-five 
miscellaneous  business  places,  including 
stores,  shops,  etc.  Three  papers  are  pub- 
lished in  the  city,  the  "Mirror,"  the  "New 
Deal"  and  the  "Messenger  of  Peace."  The 
population  in  1900  was  2,638. 

Maries  County. — A  county  in  the  east- 
ern central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Osage,  east  by  Gasconade  and 
Phelps,  south  by  Phelps  and  Pulaski,  and 
west  by  Miller  County;  area,  333,000  acres. 
The  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  valleys, 
ridges,  prairie  and  table  lands,  presenting  a 
variety  of  soils.  The  uplands  in  the  west- 
ern part  and  the  bottoms  along  the  streams 
constitute  the  choicest  agricultural  lands, 
the  soil  being  generally  a  dark  sandy  loam. 
The  county  is  well  watered  and  drained,  in 
the  western  part  by  the  Little  Maries  and  its 
tributaries,  which  flow  from  the  southwestern 


comer,  joining  the  waters  of  the  Maries  a 
few  miles  from  the  northern  line  a  little  west 
of  the  center ;  the  Maries,  which  flows  north 
through  the  western  central  part;   the  Gas- 
conade,  which  winds   northwardly   through 
the  center,  and  the    Bourbeuse,  the    head 
waters  of  which  flow  through  the  southeast- 
em  corner  of  the  county.    The  minor  streams 
are  Sugar  and  Tavern  Creeks,  the  latter  a 
tributary  of  the  Osage ;  Spring,  Cedar,  Long 
Branch,  Qifty,  Dry,  and  smaller    streams, 
feeders  of  the  Gasconade,  and  Dry    Fork, 
Pea  and  Vine  Creeks,  which  swell  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Bourbeuse.     These  streams,  in 
places,  cut  much  below  the  surface  of  the 
country,  the  Gasconade,  particularly,  reach- 
ing at  a  number  of  points  the  third  magnesian 
limestone,    with    bluffs    rising    precipitously 
from  fifty  to  100  feet,  presenting,  particularly 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  a  wild 
and    picturesque    appearance.     The    valleys 
along  the  streams  vary  from  a  few  hundred 
feet  to  a  mile  in  width.    Only  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  land  is   under  cultivation,  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  being  in  tim- 
ber, consisting  chiefly  of  oak  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds,  hickory,  white  and  black  walnut, 
sycamore,  and  less  valuable  woods.    Wheat, 
com  and  oats  are  the  principal  cereals  grown, 
and  these,  with  live  stock,  are  the  principal 
exports  of  the  county.    Fruit-growing  is  car- 
ried on  successfully,  and  could  be  made  one 
of    the  most    profitable    industries   of    the 
county,  as  the  soil  is  admirably  suited    for 
horticulture.    In  1899  there  remained  in  the 
county  3445  acres  of  government  land  open 
to  entry.     The  land  department  of  the    St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  owns  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  choice  land,  originally 
granted  to  the  old  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Rail- 
road, of  which  the  "Frisco"  is  the  successor. 
The  surplus  products  shipped  from   Maries 
County  in  1898,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  issued  in  1899, 
were:   Cattle,  3,335  head;  hogs,  8,960  head; 
sheep,   1,560  head;    horses  and  mules,   200 
head ;  wheat,  5,650  bushels;  oats,  1,250  bush- 
els;   corn,  3,500  bushels;    lumber,    150,000 
feet;  cross-ties,  210,000;  wool,  3,150  pounds; 
tobacco,  350  pounds;   potatoes,  1,000  bush- 
els;  poultry,  152,680  pounds;   eggs,   153,765 
dozens ;  game  and  fish,  10,410  pounds  ;  hides 
and  pelts,  7,350  pounds ;  apples,  400  barrels ; 
dried  fruits,  3,290  pounds ;  onions,  250  bush- 
els;   molasses,  600  gallons,  cider,   350  gal- 
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Ions;     furs,   1^470  pounds;     feathers,   1,165 
pounds.    Other  exports  were  honey,  butter, 
dressed  meats,  lard  and  tallow.     There  arc 
a  number  of  interesting  natural  cui-iosities 
in  the  county,  one  of  which  is  a  natural  bridge 
which    spans  Clifty  Creek  near  its   source. 
This  was  described  by  Professor  Broadhead 
as  a  span  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  the  arch 
being  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  about  fifteen  feet  in  width.    At 
this  natural  causeway  two  small  streams  have 
their  junction,  one  flowing  from   the   west 
and  the  other  from  the  southwest.    A  part  of 
the  bluff  on  the  southwest  spans  the  west- 
ern fork  and  terminates  in  a  point  fifty  feet 
further.      Opposite    rise    precipitous    bluffs 
many  feet  in  height,  enclosing  narrow  bot- 
toms, picturesque    with    dense    growths    of 
trees  and  wild  grape  vines.     On  the  summits 
of  the  hills  along  the   Gasconade  are   nu- 
merous Indian  mounds,  constructed  wholly 
of  stones  surrounding  human  remains.    Here 
have  been  found  valuable    and    interesting 
relics  of  the  mound  builders.    Several  caves 
are  found  along  the    Gasconade,  some    of 
them  of  considerable  size.    Throughout  the 
county  are  large  springs,  the  most  notable 
ones  being  near  Lane's  Prairie  and  Spanish 
Prairie,  in  the  eastern  part  of    the  county. 
Lead,  iron  and  copper  have  been  found.   For 
some  years  William  Mine,  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  county,  produced  lead  in  pay- 
ing quantities.    The  iron  ore  is  chiefly  hem- 
atite.    The  largest  bodies  are  at  the  head 
waters  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  hematite  and 
blue  specular  ore  intermingled  are  exposed 
from  the  creek  bed,  rising  to  many  feet  in 
the  cliffs  on  either  side  of  the  stream.    Just 
who   was  the  first  white   settler  in   Maries 
County  is  not  known,  but  as  near  as  can 
be   ascertained  from  the  available  authori- 
ties,   the   date   of   the   first   settlement   was 
about   1820.     Many  years  before  this  hun- 
ters   and    trappers    had    temporarily    made 
their   homes  in  the    country    with    friendly 
tribes    of  Delaware  and  Shawnee    Indians, 
and  white  men  had  passed  over  the  Indian 
trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Kickapoo  village 
that   was  located    on    the    present    site   of 
Springfield,     which     followed     the     Maries 
River  and  crossed  what  is  now    known    as 
Lane's  Prairie.    Among  the  first  settlers  of 
whom  there  is  record  appear  the  names  of 
Jacob    Coatz,  who    located    upon     land    in 
April,   1820;   Thomas  Johnson,  Sr.,  and  his 


son,  Thomas  Johnson,  Jr.;  Daniel  Waldo, 
Joseph  Renfro,  George  Snodgrass,  William 
Lane  and  their  families,  and  Margaret  But- 
ler, a  widow,  all  of  whom  came  from  North 
Carolina  and  settled  on  Lane's  Prairie,  near 
the  Gasconade.  Charles  Lane  settled  east 
of  the  Gasconade,  and  was  the  first  slave- 
owner in  the  section  that  is  now  embraced 
in  the  limits  of  the  county.  In  1820  Mr.  Lane 
built,  at  what  is  now  Pay  Down,  the  first 
mill  and  the  first  distillery  in  the  county. 
Previous  to  the  erection  of  this  primitive 
mill  the  pioneers  prepared  their  corn  for 
bread  and  hominy  with  pestle  and  mortar. 
West  of  the  Gasconade  the  first  settlers  were 
William  Lane,  Jr.,  and  three  families,  Stowe, 
Jones  and  Pursley.  Mr.  Pursley  was  a 
"handy  man"  with  tools,  and  made  the  first 
coffins  used  in  the  section.  Settlement  was 
slow  until  1835,  when  a  number  of  families 
settled  along  the  Maries  and  the  Bourbeuse ; 
then  ensued  a  number  of  years  of  inactivity, 
and  between  1840  and  1850  again  there  was 
an  influx  of  immigration,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  available  land  of  the  county  was 
settled  upon.  In  i860  the  population  of  the 
county  was  4,901.  About  1830  there  were 
a  few  teachers  in  the  county,  who  gave  in- 
struction to  the  small  number  of  children 
of  the  pioneers.  The  first  physicians  were 
Dr.  David  Waldo  and  Dr.  William  Hender- 
son. The  first  justice  of  the  peace  to  re- 
side in  what  is  now  Maries  County  was  Asa 
Pinnell.  Nearly  all  of  the  territory  now 
embraced  in  Maries  County  formed  Johnson 
Township,  in  Gasconade  County,  and  Squire 
Pinnell  was  the  justice  of  the  township.  He 
performed  the  first  marriage  ceremony  in 
the  county-to-be,  the  contracting  parties  be- 
ing John  Coyle  and  Mary  Johnson.  The 
first  birth  in  the  county  was  in  one  of  the 
Johnson  families,  the  child  being  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  born  in  1824,  who  in  womanhood 
became  Mrs.  Hawkins.  The  territory  of 
Maries  County  in  1812  was  embraced  in  St. 
Louis  County,  in  1818  it  became  a  part  of 
Franklin,  and  in  1820  was  joined  to  Gascon- 
ade, and  continued  so  until  1833  when  part 
of  it  was  included  in  the  county  of  Pulaski. 
In  1849,  when  Osage  County  was  erected, 
the  lines  were  again  changed.  The  organiza- 
tion of  Maries  County  was  by  legislative  act, 
approved  March  2,  1855,  and  the  county  was 
formed  out  of  portions  of  Osage  and  Pu- 
laski Counties.     Its  boundaries  were    again 
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'defined  in  1859  and  1868,  when  small  tracts 
•of  territory  were  exchanged  with  Phelps 
County.  The  creative  act  named  Peter  B. 
McCord,  of  Osage  County,  Jesse  A.  Rayle, 
ol  Pulaski,  and  Burton  Cooper,  of  Gasconade 
Counties,  commissioners  to  locate  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice,  and  directed  that  they 
meet  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Anderson,  and 
that  the  county  buildings  be  located  with- 
in three  miles  of  the  center  of  the  county. 
It  was  also  directed  that  the  Governor  ap- 
point county  justices  to  serve  until  the  hold- 
ing of  a  regular  election,  and  that  until  a 
permanent  seat  of  justice  be  selected,  the 
•different  courts  be  held  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Anderson.  The  commissioners  to 
locate  the  county  seat  chose  seventy  acres 
of  land  donated  to  the  county  by  William 
5hockley,  which  was  surveyed  and  laid  off 
into  town  lots  by  Reuben  Tcrrill,  the  first 
county  surveyor,  and  named  Vie  Anna,  after 
a  deceased  daughter  of  the  presiding  county 
justice.  Dr.  V.  G.  Latham,  and  this  was  con- 
tracted into  Vienna,  which  it  has  since  re- 
mained. The  town  lots  were  sold  and  the 
amounts  accruing  were  placed  in  the  county 
treasury.  The  first  county  court  consisted 
of  Dr.  V.  G.  Latham,  A.  E.  Rawden  and 
Elijah  Jones,  who  met  at  the  house  of 
Thomas  Anderson,  near  the  present  site  of 
Vienna.  W.  A.  Rawden  was  appointed 
clerk;  E.  Moss,  Sr.,  treasurer;  John  Aynes, 
assessor,  and  Reuben  Terrill,  surveyor.  The 
first  sheriff  was  William  Simpson,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Subsequent 
meetings  of  the  county  and  circuit  courts 
were  held  in  a  two-story  log  building  about 
one  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of  the  site  of 
Vienna.  The  first  courthouse  was  built  in 
1856,  and  was  occupied  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  It  cost  about  $3,000,  part  of 
ivhich  was  raised  by  the  sak  of  town  lots, 
and  the  remainder  by  the  authority  of  the 
General  Assembly  taken  from  the  road  and 
canal  fund.  It  was  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing, 40  X  44  feet,  and  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  public  square.  It  was  the  most  ele- 
vated building  in  the  town,  standing  on  the 
ridge  between  the  Gasconade  and  Osage  Riv- 
ers, and  the  roof  divided  the  falling  rain  to 
flow  into  the  Gasconade  to  the  east  and  the 
Osage  to  the  west.  This  courthouse,  with 
nearly  all  the  records  it  contained,  burned 
to  the  ground  on  the  night  of  November  6, 
1868.    It  was  generally  supposed  its  burning 


was  the  work  of  an  incendiary.    In  1870  the 
present  courthouse  was  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000,  county  bonds  being  issued  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  completion.    It 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  square.    The  jail 
was      built     in      1858,     and      is      a     two- 
story      stone       building,      erected      at     a 
cost      of     $2,500.       The      destruction     of 
the  county  records    has    deprived  the  his- 
torian of  much  interesting  data.     The  first 
court  was  held,  according  to  directions  of 
the    General    Assembly,    at    the    house   of 
Thomas  Anderson,  Judge  G.  W.  Mifler  pre- 
siding.    Little  business  was  transacted,  and 
one  indictment  for  a  minor  offense  returned, 
which  was  for  assault  against  F.  M.  Johnson. 
At  the  next  term  of  court  it  was  quashed. 
Among  the  lawyers  in  attendance  at  the  early 
sessions  of  the  courts  were  Judges  F.  W. 
Morrow,  P.  B.  McCord,  W.  G.  Pomeroy  and 
J.  B.  Gardenhire,  M.  M.  Parsons,  E.  L.  Ed- 
wards, J.  L.  Thomas  and  H.  Clay  Ewing. 
The  most  important  of  the  cases  before  the 
early  courts  was  that  of  the  State  vs.  Cohom, 
in  1856.   Cohorn,  decrepit  and  almost  blind, 
kept  a  tavern  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county.    One    night    a    party    of    drunken 
roughs   met  at  his  place  and  he   shot  and 
wounded  one  of  them.     He  was  fined  $100. 
The  first  murder  trial  was  that  of  one  Shirley, 
who,  while  fighting  with  a  neighbor,  drew  a 
knife  and  stabbed  him  to  death.     He  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years  in  the  penitentiary, 
the  first  person  to  go  there  from  the  county. 
The  early  bar  of  the  county  was  represented 
by  John  Norris,  who  was  the  first  resident 
lawyer  of  Vienna  in  1856,  and  resided  there 
for  many  years.     Little  is  known  about  the 
first  schools  in  the  county.    The  first  of  which 
there  is  authentic  record  was  on  the  Bour- 
beuse,  and  was  taught  by  William  Green,  one 
of  the  earliest  teachers,  who  located  in  the 
county  about  1828.    His  school  building  was 
a  small  log  house  furnished  in   the    rudest 
fashion.     It  was  a  subscription  school  and 
each  pupil  paid  a  tuition  of  $1  per   month. 
Another  school  was  started  about   1832  on 
Maries  Creek  by  Carter  Wood,  and  a  little 
later  C.  F.  L.  Durand  taught  a  school  on 
Cedar  Creek,  and  Jacob  Robinson   one  on 
the  Gasconade,  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of 
Vienna.    The  public  schools  were  organized 
about  1856,  and  the  first  schools  were  opened 
in  Lane's  Prairie  and  Dry  Creek  settlements. 
The  first  teachers  were  J.  T.  Prewett  and  J. 
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H.  Norris.    In  1887  the  Vichy  Normal  and 
Business  Institute  was  organized  at  Vichy 
by  Professors  J.  B.  Hayes  and  D.  M.  Gard- 
ner, and  slowly  increased  in  importance  until 
it  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  flourishing 
educational  institutions  of  central  Missouri. 
The  first  religious  society  in  the  territory 
now  comprising  Maries  County  was  formed 
in  1830,  when  Rev.  Frank  Brawley  preached 
at  the  home  of  George  Snodgrass  on  Cedar 
Creek  and  organized  a  congregation  there. 
This  congregation  was  dissolved  after  a  few 
years.      In  1838  the  hard-shell  Baptists  or- 
ganized a  church.    For  some  time  they  held 
meetings  at  the  home  of  Thomas  Johnson, 
Jr.   In  1835  Rev.  Mr.  Babbit,  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  began  holding  meet- 
ings at  the  home  of  Charles  Lane,  and  later 
a  church  was  organized.    Still  later  this  con- 
gregation joined  with  the  Presbyterians  and 
a  church  was  built.    Discord  between  the  two 
denominations  in  a  few  years  brought  about 
a  separation,  and  since  then  the  Presbyte- 
rians have  failed  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
county.     About    1859   the    Catholics   about 
Vienna   became    active    and    built   a    small 
church,  which  was  replaced  in  1866  by  a  more 
imposing  structure.    Holy  Trinity  Church,  in 
Miller  Township,  was  buUt  in  1873.    It  was  a 
log  building  which,  in  1881,  was  replaced  by  a 
neat  frame  building.    The  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  county  in  order  of  membership 
are  Christian,  Missionary  Baptist,  Methodist 
Episcopal,     North,     Methodist     Episcopal, 
South,  Catholic  and  Primitive  Baptist.    The 
first  newspaper  in  the  county  was  the  "Cen- 
tral Missourian,"  which  was  established  at 
Vienna    in   1858,  and  published  by   C.   D. 
Walker  and  Henry  Lick.    The  press  of  the 
county     is     represented     at     present     by 
the       "Maries       County       Gazette"       and 
the    "Maries    County    Times,"    both    being 
published     at    Vienna.     At     the     outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  the  sympathy  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  residents  of  the  county  was  with 
the  Soirthern  cause.    After  the  occupation  of 
Rolla,  in  Phelps  County,  by  the  Federals,  the 
county  was  thoroughly  under  Northern  con- 
trol.    In  1862  a  company  of  Federal  militia 
was  organized  and  known  as  Lane's  Prairie 
Home  Guards,  first  commanded  by  Captain 
William  Ammerman,  and  later  by  Captain 
William  Winzel.    About  the  same  time  Cap- 
tain John  M.  Johnson  secretly  organized  a 
company  to  support  the  Confederacy,  and  an 


attack  was  made  on  the  Home  Guards  at 
"The  Hiir'  on  Lane's  Prairie.  The  engage- 
ment was  brief,  and  Lieutenant  Edward 
Elder  of  the  Confederates  was  killed  and  a 
number  of  others  wounded.  This  had  the- 
result  of  disbanding  Johnson's  company. 
Lane's  Home  Guards  became  part  of  Com- 
pany A,  Sixty-third  Enrolled  Missouri 
Militia.  The  county  also  supplied  a  number 
of  men  to  different  companies  of  the  Federal 
Army,  also  a  number  to  the  Confederate  side^ 
The  county  suffered  little  during  the  war, 
and  when  peace  was  proclaimed  was  quick  to- 
recover  lost  ground.  Maries  County  is 
divided  into  seven  townships,  named  respec- 
tively, Boone,  Dry  Creek,  Jackson,  Jefferson,. 
John,  Miller  and  Spring  Creek.  It  contains 
no  incorporated  towns  or  village.  In  1898 
the  assessed  value  of  all  taxable  property  ia 
the  county  was  $1,558,240;  estimated  full 
value,  $2,175,000.  There  are  no  railroads  in 
the  county.  There  are  fifty-one  public 
schools,  fifty-three  teachers,  3,363  pupils. 
The  permanent  school  fund  in  1898  amounted 
to  $7,367.85.  The  population  in  1900  was 
9,616. 

Marine  Engineers'  Association. — 

An  association  organized  February  25,  1875, 
by  the  marine  engineers  of  St.  Louis,  its  ob- 
ject  being  to  associate  together  those  en- 
gaged in  this  calling  for  the  protection  of 
their  interests  and  their  mutual  benefit.  It 
was  incorporated  April  25,  1875.  Its  first 
president  was  J.  W.  Shea. 

Marion. — A  hamlet  in  Cole  County,  on 
the  Missouri  River,  twenty-two  miles  north- 
west of  Jefferson  City.  It  was  platted  in 
1820,  and  was  the  county  seat  of  Cole  County 
from  1821  until  1826.  The  population  in  1890 
was  forty-two. 

Marion  City.— In  April,  1836,  a  town 
was  laid  out  on  the  river  bank  about  six 
miles  above  Hannibal,  in  Marion  County,, 
and  called  Marion  City.  Within  a  year  it 
had  a  population  of  300  people,  contained 
thirty  houses,  two  large  steam  sawmills,  and 
was  important  as  a  river  shipping  point. 
Dikes  were  built  to  prevent  overflow  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  In  1844  high  water 
washed  the  town  out  of  existence  and  little 
remains  to  mark  the  place  where  the  pros- 
perous village  once  stood.    The  founder  of 
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Marion  City  was  William  Muldrow,  a  man 
with  a  wonderful  genius  for  fascinating  his 
fellow  beings.  At  that  time  the  maps  repre- 
sented the  great  American  Desert  as  ap- 
proaching near  to  the  Missouri  River.  Gov- 
ernmental reports  authorized  this  assumption. 
On  this  basis,  Muldrow  considered  that  the 
great  cities  of  the  valley  must  be  on  the 
Mississippi  instead  of  on  the  Missouri  River. 
Though  extremely  visionary  and  imaginative, 
he  was  a  true  colonist — the  worthy  successor 
of  Delauriere.  Between  1830  and  1835,  300 
families,  through  his  influence,  settled  in  this 
^^S^on.  Thomas  H.  Bacon. 

Marion  College.— In  1831  William 
Muldrow,  Dr.  David  Nelson  and  Dr.  David 
Qark  established  a  college  in  Marion  County, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Palmyra,  which  they 
called  Marion  College.  It  was  planned  as  a 
university,  had  a  preparatory  department,  de- 
partment of  arts  and  science,  and  a  depart- 
ment of  theology.  Capital  was  secured  from 
New  York  parties,  5,000  acres  of  land  pur- 
chased, buildings  erected  and  improvements 
made  costing  $70,000,  and  the  institution 
flourished  under  the  direction  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  for  about  ten  years, 
when  it  proved  a  financial  failure  and  was 
abandoned.  At  the  height  of  its  prosperity 
seven  teachers  were  employed  and  about  150 
pupils  were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Nelson  after- 
ward became  famous  through  his  standard 
work,  "Nelson  on  Infidelity." 

Marion  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Lewis  County ;  east  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  separates  it  from  the 
State  of  Illinois ;  south  by  Ralls  and  Monroe 
Counties,  and  west  by  Shelby  County;  area 
278,000  acres.  About  two-thirds  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  county  is  undulating  prairie. 
Along  the  Mississippi  and  the  streams  are 
long  tracts  of  bottom  land  of  great  fertility. 
At  different  points  along  the  river  dykes  and 
levees  have  been  constructed  to  prevent  over- 
flow. The  county  is  well  watered  and  drained 
by  North  and  South  Fabius,  Troublesome 
and  Grassy  Creeks,  North  and  South  Rivers, 
and  numerous  smaller  streams.  Many  springs 
abound,  some  of  which  are  mineral  in  char- 
acter, principally  chalybeate  and  sulphur. 
The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
that  of  the  prairies  a  lighter  loam  underlaid 


by  a  siliceous  marl  which  contains  all  the 
elements  to  render  it  highly  fertile.     The 
Mississippi  bottoms  extend  from  one  to  three 
miles  from  the  river  and  merge  into  uplands. 
Near  the  center  of  the  county,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Palmyra,  are  extensive  and  notably  fertile 
tracts  of  **elm"  land    interspersed  here  and 
there  by  "white  oak*'  land.     About  75  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  under  culti- 
vation and  in  pasture,  and  the  remainder  in 
timber,  mostly  elm,  hickory,  white  oak,  black 
walnut,   hard   maple,   hackberry,   ash,   haw, 
wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  coffee  tree  and 
other  less  valuable  woods.    The  average  pro- 
duction of  the  principal  crops  are,  com,  35 
bushels  to  the  acre;  wheat,  15  bushels ;  oats, 
30  bushels ;  potatoes,  80  bushels ;  clover  hay, 
2  tons;  timothy  hay,  ij/i  tons.    All  the  differ- 
ent vegetables  produce  large  returns,  and 
apples,  pears    and  the  smaller  fruits  grow 
abundantly.    According  to  the  report  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  18^  the  ship- 
ments of  surplus  products  from  the  county 
were :    Cattle,  3,780  head ;  hogs,  29,450  head ; 
sheep,  2,513  head;  horses  and  mules,  761 
head;    wheat,    29,800    bushels;    oats,    7,800 
bushels;  corn,  26,600  bushels;  hay,  236400 
pounds ;  flour,  28,378,672  pounds ;  ship  stuff, 
2,187,000  pounds;  lumber,  29,180,700   feet; 
walnut  logs,   30,000   feet;  cord   wood,   312 
cords;  coal,  22  tons;  brick,  1,103,320;  stone, 
53  cars ;  gravel  and  sand,  7  cars ;  lime,  192,- 
364  barrels;  cement,  411  barrels;  tar,  8  cars; 
ice,  374  cars :  wool,  178,200  pounds ;  potatoes, 
1,200   bushels;   poultry,    2,070,708    pounds; 
eggs,  343,290  dozen;  butter,  8,050  pounds; 
dressed  meats,  1,677  pounds;  game  and  fish, 
60,680    pounds;    lard    and    tallow,    ^78,555 
pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  115,755  pounds;  ap- 
ples, 12,354  barrels;  peaches,  1,100  baskets; 
strawberries,  400  crates;  fresh  fruits,  3441 
pounds;  furs,  4,860  pounds;  feathers,   5,723 
pounds.     Other    exports    from    the    county 
were  vegetables,  molasses,  cider,  junk,  car 
wheels,  boots  and  shoes,  blank  books,  sta- 
tionery and  variotis  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  minerals  of  the  county  are  coal,  fire  and 
brick  clays  and  limestone.    Coal  has  not  been 
found  to  any  considerable  extent.    The  strata 
are  below  the  coal  measures.  Marion  County 
is  lower  carboniferous  resting  on  the  silurian. 
In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the   Circuit 
Court  of  Palmyra  is  an  autographic  roster  of 
the   attorneys  who   practiced   in   the    court 
prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Among  the  names  enrolled  are  those  of  many 
men  who  became  prominent  in  the  State,  and 
some  in  national  affairs.     One  of  the  first 
signatures  in  the  book  is  that  of  Ezra  Hunt, 
who  was  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court;    also  there  appears  the  signature  of 
A.  B.  Chambers,  later  editor  of  the  "Mis- 
souri   Republican"    at    St.    Louis;    Edward 
Bates,  who   was   Attorney   General   of   the 
United  States  under  President  Lincoln;  C. 
H.  Allen,  known  as  "Horse  Allen,"  once  a 
prominent  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri ;  Thomas  L.  Anderson,  twice  a  member 
of  Congress  and  noted  as  a  jurist;   Uriel 
Wright,  famous  as  a  scholar  and  jurist ;  Carty 
Wells,  eminent  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge; 
Samuel  T.  Glover,  A.  H.  Buckner  and  A.  L. 
Slayback,  all  of  whom  became  noted  as  law- 
yers; J.  D.  S.  Dryden,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court;   Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  Governor  of 
Missouri ;  James  J.  Lindley,  member  of  Con- 
gress; James  O.  Broadhead,  A.  W.  Lamb 
and  others  who  grained  distinction  in  public 
life.    Among    other     former    residents     of 
Marion  County  have  been  Bishop  Marvin,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Samuel 
L.  Clemens,  better  known  as  "Mark  Twain." 
The  house  in  which  the  latter  lived  has  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  prominent  land- 
marks of  Hannibal.     A  noted  pioneer  was 
Major  William  Blake.     Marion  County  fur- 
nished troops   for   the   Black    Hawk    War, 
known  as  the  Sac  and  Fox  War ;  for  the  war 
with  the  Seminoles  in  1837,  for  the  Mormon 
War  in  1838,  the  Mexican  War  in  1846  and 
the  Civil  War.  There  were  soldiers  furnished 
to  both  the  North  and  South  during  the  last 
named  war,  and  Hannibal  and  Palmyra  were 
both    important  points   during  the   conflict, 
but  were  well  kept  under  Federal  control. 
The  Confederate  forces  under  Colonel  Joseph 
C.  Porter  gained  many  recruits  from  Marion 
County.    Marion    County    is    divided    into 
eight  townships,  named  respectively,  Fabius, 
Liberty,  Mason,  Miller,  Round  Grove,  South 
River,    Union   and   Warren.    The   assessed 
value  of   the  acreage  and  town  lots  in  the 
county  in  1899  was  $5,565,635 ;  estimated  full 
value,  $11,131,270;  assessed  value  of  personal 
property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $2,- 
108,965;    estimated    full    value,    $6,325,895; 
assessed  value  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, $294,135;  estimated  full  value,  $782,- 
405;    assessed   value   of   railroad   and   tele- 
graphs, $1,392,332.17.    There  are  76.62  miles 


of  railroad  in  the  county,  the  St.  Louis,  Keo- 
kuk &  Northwestern,  the  Hannibal  &  St.. 
Joseph,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the 
St.  Louis  &  Hannibal,  the  Wabash,  and  the 
Omaha,  Kansas  City  &  Eastern.  The  num- 
ber of  public  schools  w  the  county  in  1898 
was  sixty-six ;  teachers  employed,  140 ;  pupils 
enumerated,  8,039;  permanent  school  fund, 
$27,249.41.  The  population  of  the  county  in 
1900  was  26,331.  jy^^,^^  M.  Carr. 

Marion  County,  Early  History  of. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Missouri  were 
imbued  with  a  gentleness  of  trait,  spirit  and 
disposition  conforming  to  the  mildness  oi 
climate  and  the  tenderness  of  landscapes. 
They  must  have  been  the  people  who  pic- 
tured the  vertical  rock  escarpment  on  Salt 
River,  near  Cincinnati,  Ralls  County,  Mis- 
souri, the  people  who  built  the  great  mounds 
of  Miller  Township,  in  Marion  County,  and 
deposited  the  kitchen  refuse,  the  mussel  and 
fresh  water  clam  shell  heaps  on  the  shore 
of  Bay  de  Charles,  and  proUably  dwelt  in  per- 
manent villages.  The  fortunes  of  war  drove 
two  tribes  from  the  region  of  Montreal.  They 
came  to  Michigan  and  thence  to  Southeastern 
Iowa,  where  they  established  themselves  on 
soil  distinguished  for  its  fertility.  As  far 
south  as  the  Illinois  River  they  swept  the  land 
with  fire  and  sword.  They  were  not  content 
to  conquer,  they  exterminated.  In  like  man- 
ner they  desolated  the  region  north  of  the 
Missouri  River.  Precisely  as  the  Goths,  the 
'Huns  and  the  Vandals  poured  from  the  north, 
the  ofHcina  gentium  to  devastate  the  plains  of 
Southern  Europe,  the  invading  North  Ameri- 
can tribe,  equipped  only  for  war,  laid  waste 
the  homes  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  portion  of  what  is  now  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Northeast  Missouri  was  generally 
forest  land,  with  soil  adapted  for  grazing 
rather  than  for  cultivation.  This  area  the 
conquerors  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
game  preserve.  Oblivious  of  the  precedent, 
they  simply  adopted  the  example  set  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  his  barons.  The 
lords  of  north  Missouri  were  the  invaders. 
The  descendants  accepted  the  acquired  name 
of  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  Foxes  were  called 
by  the  Canadian  trappers  Les  Reynors,  in  tes- 
timonial of  their  thievish  propensities.  Woe 
to  any  other  Indians  caught  poaching  in 
northeast  Missouri  or  in  northwestern  Illi- 
nois. When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
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United  States  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Illinois  River  they  reserved  the  right  of  free 
warren.  But  in  the  successive  cessions  of  the 
territory  composing  north  Missouri  no  such 
reservation  was  made,  though  the  grantors 
asserted  it.  As  late  as  1836  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  came  down  in  hunting  parties  and  en- 
camped on  Bay  Island,  in  Marion  County, 
and  on  Sny  Island,  opposite  to  Marion 
County.  The  wooded  retreats  of  this  county 
made  it  abound  in  game.  Even  now  a  soli- 
tary antlered  buck  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
coverts  of  the  Bay  Bottom.  Hunters  refuse 
to  do  him  harm.  Thus  it  is  that  the  area  of 
northeast  Missouri,  which  formed  a  primitive 
park,  presents  us  with  so  few  Indian  names. 
About  April  i,  1680,  on  his  way  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Hennepin,  beset  by  floating  ice, 
landed  and  camped  for  two  days  at  a  point  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  river  about  200  yards 
south  of  the  mouth  of  what  he  called  Bay  de 
Charles.  Father  Hennepin,  however  imagin* 
ative  in  other  respects,  was  specially  accu- 
rate in  topography.  The  place  he  describes 
is  now  known  as  Stillhouse  Hollow,  never  in 
early  days  a  distinctive  name.  Here  is  found 
a  spring,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
the  site  of  Hennepin's  camp.  It  would  be 
better  to  call  it  Hennepin  Hollow.  It  contains 
a  fine  natural  amphitheater.  About  1844.  after 
the  manner  of  the  day,  a  great  political  meet- 
ing assembled  there  and  heard  the  oratory  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton. The  Mississippi  River  flows 
through  a  river  plain,  a  bed  of 
alluvium  from  six  to  eight  miles 
wide,  and  enclosed  on  each  side  by  a  bluff 
line.  In  dropping  sediment  the  river  silts  up 
until  its  surface  is  higher  than  the  surround- 
ing area.  Then  the  river  departs  from  its 
course  and  takes  a  new  route,  leaving  the 
abandoned  channel  to  become  what  is  called 
in  the  West  a  slough  (sloo).  In  making  these 
departures  the  river  occasionally  crosses  from 
bluflF  to  bluflF.  Along  the  bluff  lines  the  river 
forms  pools  with  a  descent  of  six  inches  per 
mile.  In  making  the  crossings  the  river  falls 
eight  inches  per  mile,  thus  accelerating  the 
current  and  dispersing  its  volume.  In  these 
crossings  occur  the  shallows,  impeding  navi- 
gation. In  the  Illinois  bottom,  opposite  to 
Hennepin's  landing,  there  is  an  abandoned 
channel  which  extends  over  fifty  miles  south- 
ward. It  is  a  delightful  miniature  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  sand  bars,  willow  copses  and 


all.  The  early  French  knew  the  nature  of  this 
bayou,  for  they  called  it  Chenal  Ecarte,  the 
name  on  to-day's  map  of  the  island,  meaning 
"Lost   Channel."    Somehow  the  name  was 
transmitted  to  the  American  settlers,  who 
knew     nothing     whatever     about     former 
French    occupancy.      **Snia    Cartee    Plank 
Road"     is     the     name     on     the     map    of 
Hannibal,    in    the    year    185 1.     Then    the 
name   became   atomic   "Sny,"   incapable  of 
further  contraction.  When  the  island  was  in- 
closed by  a  levee  the  name  of  Sny  Island 
went  into  the  courts  in  litigation  over  the 
bonds.    Hennepin  himself  may  have  applied 
the  original  appellation.  Observing  the  exact 
similitude  of  the  mouth  of  a  noble  tributary 
just  above  his  camp,  Hennepin  sent  up  his 
voyageurs  to  explore   the   stream.     About  a 
mile  up  they  came  to  a  fork.    The  western 
prong  adhered  to  the  bluff  line,  forming  a 
long  and  picturesque  pool  which  in  recent 
years  acquired  the  name  of  Heather  Bay. 
The  eastern  prong  ran  diagonally  across  the 
bottom  to  near  Marion  City.   The  explorers 
announced  the  absence  of  any  northern  out- 
let. Hennepin  then  named  the  bayou  Bay  dc 
Charles.  It  does  not  appear  whom  Hennepin 
had  in  mind.  It  is  seen  that  the  name  Bay  de 
Charles  had  a  very  early  origin.    It  is  now 
colloquially  contracted  to  Bay.  Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  founding  of  St.  Louis, 
A.  D.   1764,  the  name  of  Bay  de  Charles 
was    familiar    in    geographical    references. 
There  are  numerous  other  sloughs  on  Bay 
Island,  and  one  bears  the  antithetic  designa- 
tion  "Running   Bay."    At   distant   intervals 
the  Mississippi  River  floods  were  wont  to 
reopen  the  channel  from  the  parent  stream 
into  the  bay  at  Marion  City.   This  occurred 
in  i860.   Now  the  government  has  diked  the 
opening  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  main 
channel.  The  mouth  of  the  bay  deceived  later 
explorers.  It  has  a  current  derived  from  lat- 
eral sources  which  greatly  contributes  to  the 
deception.    Antoine   Pierre    Soulard    (1766- 
1825) — Antoine,   Antonio   or   Anthony,    ac- 
cording to  influence  of  nationality — ^was  a 
sub-lieutenant  in  the  French  Navy.  He  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1794,  and  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor general  and  held  the  office  until  the 
the  cession  of  1804.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  literary  tastes  and  the  owner  of 
a  large  library.  All  the  accounts  dating  in  his 
era  constantly  tell  of  the  perils  of  surveying 
parties.    If  Soulard  ever  came  up  this  way 
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he  came  up  in  and  remained  in  a  pirogue.  At 
a  much  later  date  a  party  of  American  sur- 
veyors was  ambuscaded  by  Indians  at  what 
is  now  Taylor's  Station,  below  Saverton.  At 
least  one  of  the  party  was  killed,  others  were 
wounded,  and  one  escaped  by  finding  covert  in 
a  deep  gully.   These  Indian  hostilities  began 
with  the  occupation  of  the  north  limit  of  the 
original  French  settlements.  The  Indians  did 
not  object  to  a  Canadian  courier  du  bois  or 
voyageur,  or  a  trader  who  sold  whisky  and 
often  married  a  squaw,  but  when  they  saw 
theodolites  or  compasses,  they  comprehended 
the  situation.    Space  will  not  allow  the  re- 
hearsal of  the  evidence  to  show  that  Black 
Hawk,  the  Sac,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  such 
mischief,  but  many  unsurveyed  French-Span- 
ish concessions  were  allowed  by  the  United 
States  on  the  ground  that  the  Indians  drove 
off  the  earliest  French  surveyors.  When  Soul- 
ard  came  to  the  first  tributary  below  Bay  de 
Charles,  according  to  tradition,  he,  being  in  a 
classic  mood,  named  the   stream   Hannibal 
Creek.  Proceeding  up,  doubtless  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be  a 
large    tributary,    and    this    he    accordingly 
named  Scipio  River,  but  this  was  the  bay. 
However,  after  Marion  County  was  organized 
there  was  filed  the  plat  of  a  town  called  Port 
Scipio,  and  at  one  time  several  hundred  peo- 
ple lived  there.  The  old  houses  have  all  van- 
ished, and  a  few  residences  mark  the  site. 
Farther  up,Soulard  missed  the  present  North 
River.     Such   streams   surreptitiously   enter 
the  river  through  the  alluvium.   He  detected 
another  tributary  which  he  named   Fabius, 
doubtless  in  honor  of  Fabius  Maximus.   But 
our  present  North  River  was  at  some  very 
early  date  known  as  the  Jeffrion  River.  The 
Sac  and  Fox  cession  of  1804  and  1805  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jeffrion  River, 
and  when,  July  10,  1810,  the  United  States 
commissioners  confirmed  to  Charles  Gratiot 
the  French-Spanish  concessions  to  Mathurin 
Bouvet,  it  was  provided  that  nothing  north 
of  the  Jeffrion  River  was  intended.  The  Bou- 
vet   grant  was  the  farthest    north  of    any 
French-Spanish  grant  ever  made.     ("Ameri- 
can  State  Papers,"  Vol.  VI,  p.  834.)     This 
tract,  two  miles  north  of  Hannibal,  will  be 
hereafter  considered.     There  is  no  deriva- 
tion   of   the    word    "Jeffrion."      It    is    sus- 
pected   of  being  patois  for  je  reviai   (I   re- 
turn.)      Such     solution     is     the     somewhat 
diffident     conjecture     of     the      Honorable 
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Shepard  Barclay.  North  River  closely  ap- 
proaches the  Mississippi,  and  it  might  have 
saved  itself  much  trouble  by  going  on  a  few 
yards,  but  it  turns  and  makes  a  long  detour 
and  then  comes  back  to  the  river  very  near  to 
where  it  made  its  feint  of  junction.  Voyageurs 
paddling  up  the  Jeffrion  would  after  awhile 
find  themselves  about  where  they  started. 
This  looping,  recoiling  feature  in  streams 
about  to  fall  into  their  affluents  is  noticed 
in  the  antiquated  "Buffon's  Natural  History." 
It  was  through  the  aid  of  the  late  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues  that  the  Jeffrion  River  was  finally 
identified.  The  early  French  history  begins  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  in  1792,  the  third  Co- 
lumbian Centennial.  But  Salt  River  nowhere 
touches  Marion  County,  and  all  said  on  this 
theme  is  simply  and  briefly  introductory.  Au- 
gustin  Charles  Fremon  Delauriere,  of  Cape 
Girardeau,  about  1800,  undertook  to  induce 
French  colonists  to  settle  there.  There  were 
three  salines  on  the  river.  One  of  minor  value 
w^as  near  Cincinnati,  one  was  at  the  present 
Spalding  Springs,  and  one  was  near  New  Lon- 
don, the  same  at  present  known  as  Fremon's 
Lick — pronounced  "Fremore's."  The  French 
with  more  patois  called  the  river  Rio  de  Sel, 
a  combination  Spanish-French  name.  The 
French  provincial  government  was  very  anx- 
ious to  develop  the  manufacture  of  salt,  so  as 
to  be  independent  of  the  foreign  Kanawhan 
supply  which  came  on  flat  boats  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  to  St.  Louis,  and  sold  at  $6  a 
bushel.  Delauriere  was  a  colonist.  At  his 
lick  the  Indians  killed  three  of  his  men,  so 
that  he  brought  up  a  cannon,  which  had  a 
curious  history.  He  wanted  his  countrymen 
to  take  up  farms  there  and  occupy  the  coun- 
try. When  the  Americans  gained  access  they 
desired  to  see  the  Salt  River  country.  So  in 
1818  a  party  of  five  went  up  the  Missouri  by 
steamer  and  then  rode  northward  and 
turned  eastward.  They  met  no  human  being, 
but  they  came  to  a  river  which  they  took  to 
be  Salt  River,  and  they  followed  it  toward 
its  mouth.  Leaving  this  river  they  passed 
down  until  they  came  to  Clear  Creek,  the 
very  stream  on  which  the  pioneer  French- 
man, Mathurin  Bouvet,  had  settled  in  1795. 
Here  two  of  the  explorers,  ascending  the 
stream,  selected  locations,  the  first  made  by 
Americans  in  Marion  County.  They  thought 
that  the  bay  was  a  continuation  of  their  sup- 
posed Salt  River.  Proceeding  southward, 
they  came  to   Giles  Thompson's  cabin,   on 
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Salt  River.  So  they  rechristened  their 
river  North  River,  because  it  was  north  of 
Salt  River.  They  were  not  aware  that  on  De- 
cember 13,  1813,  the  General  Assembly  had 
defined  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  terri- 
torial County  of  St.  Charles  as  the  east  thirty 
miles  of  the  JeflFrion  River,  and  thereby  fixed 
the  legal  name  of  their  river  as  Jeffrion.  (I 
Terr.  Laws,  p.  293.) 

Mathurin  Bouvet  was  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis.  In  Billon's  "Annals,"  at  the^foot  of 
page  261,  his  name  appears  as  M.  Bouvet. 
He  is  elsewhere  described  as  unmarried.  He 
was  a  notary  public,  a  deputy  surveyor,  and 
under  the  French  domination  such  positions 
imported  high  grade  of  intelligence.  Un- 
doubtedly he  was  a  cultivated  gentleman.  He 
proposed  to  manufacture  salt  at  one  of  the 
salines  on  Salt  River. 

Charles  Gratiot  was  a  well  known  St.  Louis 
merchant  whose  name  is  yet  familiar.  Bouvet 
borrowed  his  means  from  Gratiot,  and  with 
two  men  in  a  pirogue  went  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  entered  Salt  River  and  followed  that 
water  course  up  to  a  landing  near  the  present 
Spalding  Springs.  Here  he  tested  the  lick 
and  found  it  available.  He  had  three  horses, 
which  must  have  come  overland.  He  went 
back  to  St.  Louis  to  bring  up  more  supplies, 
and  in  his  absence  the  Indians  came  and  de- 
stroyed his  property  and  stole  his  horses.  He 
and  his  men  worked  all  summer,  and  erected 
a  furnace  and  a  dwelling  and  a  warehouse. 
Late  in  the  fall  they  returned  to  St.  Louis. 
The  men  fell  sick,  and  Bouvet  temporarily 
abandoned  the  lick.  June  i,  1795,  he  obtained 
a  concession  to  a  tract  embracing  this  lick. 
Bouvet's  experience  put  him  out  of  conceit 
with  Salt  River  as  a  medium  of  shipment.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  the  Americans  ar- 
rived at  the  same  result.  A  spur  from  the 
Ozarks  crosses  the  Missouri  River  in  Frank- 
lin County,  and  follows  up  and  upheaves  the 
divide  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi. 
The  descending  grade  of  Salt  River  is  there- 
by made  so  rapid  as  to  create  great  floods 
and  thereafter  to  leave  the  river  nearly  dry 
Bouvet  cast  about  for  a  better  route  of  trans- 
portation. June  12,  1795,  he  obtained  a  con- 
cession on  the  Bay  de  Charles,  just  below 
the  mouth  of  Clear  Creek  and  extending  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Bay.  He  went  back  and 
rebuilt  and  fortified  his  improvements  at  the 
lick,  which  he  called  Le  Bastion.  Then  he  cut 
a  bridle  path  from  the  lick  to  Clear  Creek. 


This  pack-horse  trail  entered  Marion  County 
on  the  Turner  Lands,  southwest  quarter,  Sec. 
34»  S7'5t  2ind  ran  north  of  northeasterly  over 
sections  27,  23  and  13,  to  the  old  Walker 
place,  and  thence  descended  to  the  valley, 
down  which  a  county  road  now  runs  to  Qcar 
Creek.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  Amer- 
ican settlers  who  had  never  heard  of  Bouvet 
found  and  used  this  road.  Some  thought  the 
Indians  had  made  it,  and  they  called  it  the  In- 
dian road.    Then  it  became  known  as  the 
Bay  Mill  road,  because  it  was  used  for  travel 
to  that  gristmill,  a  building  erected  in  1823, 
just  north  of  Clear  Creek.  There  was  much 
curiosity  about  the  evidences  of  fighting  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley.  No  one  could  account 
for  the  field  piece  in  the  alluvium,  or  for  the 
bullets  sticking  in  the  trees  or  found  in  the 
little  creek  that  runs  from  Bouvet's  Lick. 
Speculation  was  rife  about  these  and  other 
problems  until,  in  i860,  the  "American  State 
Papers"  were  published  and  Volume  VI  re- 
vealed the  whilom  vanished  history.    In  1795 
Bouvet  built  his  salt  warehouse  at  the  mouth 
of  Clear  Creek.   He  put  his  residence  there 
and  induced  the  French  to  settle  there.  Peter 
R.  Rush,  born  near  this  site  in  1825,  and  yet 
living,  says  that  traces  of  the  French  cabins 
at  one  time  extended  all  the  way  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bay.  The  late  Peter  Snyder,  of 
Hannibal,  said  that  he  had  counted  the  re- 
mains of  a  dozen  stone  chimneys  below  Qear 
Creek  along  the  bay.   The  old  French  style 
was  to  build  a  stone  chimney  outside  of  and 
adjoining  the  house.   Such  buildings  are  yet 
to  be  seen  in  the  lower  counties.   In  entering 
Bay  de  Charles,  Clear  Creek  discharges  a  de- 
posit which  contracts   the   bay  at    a   point 
thence  called  the  Narrows.  Bouvet  located  his 
settlement  on  a  rounded  bench  of  land  just 
below  the  Narrows.  The  later  pioneer,  Frank- 
lin Whaley,   so   identified  this   site    for  the 
writer.  Here  the  bluff  line  retires  and  leaves 
an   amphitheater  presenting   soil   of   unsur- 
passed fertility.  The  French  and  the  Indians 
were  infallible  judges  of  good  land.     Here 
some  of  Bouvet's  cabins  remained  until  near 
i860.    That  tract  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  abundant  yield  of  Indian  relics.    For  five 
years  Bouvet  conducted  his  manufactures  and 
shipments.    It  was  always   difficult    for   the 
braves  to  surprise  a  French  settlement.   The 
French  were  wont  to  affiliate  and  intermarry 
with   the   Indians.    So   when   the    Sacs   and 
Foxes    set    out    to    recover    their     hunting 
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grounds  and  planned  a  descent  on  Bouvet's 
village,  they  found  the  villager?  gone.  Many 
a  pirogue  laden  with  precious  freight  silent- 
ly rode  the  velvet  surface  of  the  Bay  de 
Charles.  All  fled  but  one,  the  undaunted 
Mathurin  Bouvet.  He  remained  in  his  cabin 
and  repelled  all  assaults  until  the  Indians  fired 
the  building  and  burned  its  occupant  to  death. 
This  was  in  the  spring  of  1800.  Below  the 
crinoid  ledges  and  on  the  upper  debris  of  the 
bluff  line  the  blue  translucent  stem  of  the 
Solomon's  seal  waved  aloft  its  bannered 
raceme,  the  Indian  turnip  curled  its  parch- 
ment scroll,  the  spikenard  vaunted  its  ant- 
lered  limbs  of  ebony,  the  trillium  gleamed 
white  like  a  forest  star,  the  blood-root  un- 
folded its  waxen  petals  of  snow,  the  hepatica, 
rapturous  in  white  petaled  radiance,  held  rare 
beauty  in  its  old-gold  burnished  leaves.  Be- 
low the  bellwort  drooped  its  gilded  corolla, 
and  through  the  copse  mysteriously  shone 
the  phosphorescent  gleam  of  the  false  fox- 
glove's balanced  trumi>et.  On  the  bench  the 
yellow  violet  ran  like  a  prostrate  vine,  and 
the  ground  ginger  huddled  in  concealment 
close  to  the  sod.  Beneath  them  lay  the  bones 
of  the  stalwart  pioneer  of  the  farthest  north 
of  French  Louisiana  settlements,  hero  in  life, 
martyr  in  death.  Bouvet  deserves  a  monu- 
ment. Meanwhile  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
the  bold  headland  just  south  of  the  scene 
shall  be  known  as  Bouvet's  Hill.  This  closed 
the  first  period  of  white  settlement  on  the  soil 
of  Marion  County. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase in  1804,  and  on  the  faith  of  many  valid 
French-Spanish  grants,  the  settlers  began  to 
creep  up  the  Missouri  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Traders,  too,  established  their  posts 
and  supplied  the  Indians  with,  among  other 
goods,  abundance  of  fire  vrater.  By  1812  these 
adventurous  spirits  had  come  up  nearly  to 
what  is  now  the  south  line  of  Marion  County. 
But  the  War  of  1812  enabled  the  British  to 
do  openly  what  they  never  had  ceased  to  do 
covertly.  The  British  stimulated  the  Indians 
to  hostilities,  and  the  settlers  fell  back  to  lines 
■of  safety,  and  as  they  called  it  "forted  up." 
This  ended  the  second  period. 

On  January  8,  181 5,  the  victory  at  New  Or- 
leans was  gained.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Indians  to  disappear  from  the  region  of  north 
Missouri.  Then  was  settlement  resumed.  In 
1817  Giles  Thompson  built  the  first  cabin 
-north  of  Salt  River.  Afterward  he  erected  and 


ran  his  bandmiU,  a  crude  affair,  a  horse  mill 
communicating  power  by  means  of  a  large 
horizontal  wheel  encircled  with  a  band  made 
of  strips  of  rawhide.  In  1818  the  Federal 
sectionalizing  surveys  were  made  and  the 
settlers  thronged  into  Marion  County.  The 
first  public  road  north  of  Salt  River  was  the 
dirt  road  from  the  present  site  of  New  Lon- 
don, Ralls  County,  to  the  present  site  of  Han- 
nibal. This  was  an  old  Indian  trail.  It  ran 
straight,  without  reference  to  topography, 
and  in  crossing  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Salt  River  and  the  Mississippi  River  it  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  highest  and  steepest  hills 
in  the  range.  Several  years  ago  Silas  Sims,  a 
farmer,  land  owner  and  private  citizen,  took 
up  the  matter  and  secured  at  trivial  expense 
a  substituted  easy  grade.  One  of  the  old- 
time  residents  said  that  "it  might  as  well  been 
done  forty  years  ago."  From  the  most  re- 
mote times  the  fur  traders  came  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi for  their  peltries.  These  articles  con- 
tinued to  be  practically  legal  tender.  Dressed 
deer  skins  were  worth  $1 ;  dressed  coon  skins 
were  worth  fifty  cents,  and  mink  twenty-five 
cents.  The  price  never  raised.  This  was 
the  paradise  of  barter.  It  was  natural  that 
in  later  days  fur  trading  should  be  attributed 
to  Mathurin  Bouvet.  But  so  far  as  history 
shows,  he  never  was  a  trapper  or  trader  of 
any  kind.  The  earliest  American  settlers 
came  from  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  Their  hardships  were  many.  There 
is  no  reliable  record  of  any  American  being 
killed  by  Indians  in  Marion  County,  but  in 
1819  a  white  man,  probably  under  misap- 
prehension, killed  an  Indian  in  what  is  now 
South  Hannibal,  and  for  a  while  there  was 
great  danger  of  retaliation  on  the  Hanni- 
bal settlement.  The  Indians  were  always  un- 
welcome guests,  but  the  settlers  feared  to 
disoblige  them.  No  one  cares  to  incur  the 
ill  will  of  moccasin-shod  people  who,  even 
in  peace,  prefer  to  approach  one  from  the 
rear  or  enter  a  residence  without  announce- 
ment. For  many  years  after  white  occupa- 
tion the  Sacs  and  Foxes  lingered  around  their 
old  haunts.  The  bucks  devoted  their  time  to 
the  chase.  In  the  spring  the  squaws  tapped 
the  hard  maples  and  made  sugar.  They  boiled 
Indian  turnips  for  food,  the  process  render- 
ing palatable  the  otherwise  poisonous  diet. 
In  the  fall  the  squaws  gathered  bushels  of 
persimmons,  extracted  the  seed,  mixed 
the    pulp    with    meal,    and    then    triturated 
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the  mass  and  divided  it  into  cakes.  In  river 
bottoms  pecan  trees  abounded.  These  trees 
bear  to  the  hickory  the  same  relation  that 
the  chestnut  bears  to  the  oak.  They  are  now 
known  in  the  market  as  Illinois  pecans,  and 
they  far  surpass  the  Texas  variety.  The  pe- 
can trees  grow  to  noble  proportions,  but  it 
requires  an  age  to  mature  them.  On  a  Sny 
Island  farm,  a  year  ago,  some  nocturnal  ma- 
rauders cut  down  eleven  full  grown  pecan 
trees.  Civilization  always  taxes,  but  seldom 
protects.  The  squaws  gathered  pecans  and 
sold  to  the  whites.  The  aboriginal  Indians, 
in  many  respects,  were  the  best  citizens  this 
country  ever  had,  and  they  merited  the  con- 
gratulations of  John  Ruskin.  They  reverently 
accepted  the  bounty  of  nature.  They  dis- 
mantled nothing;  they  destroyed  nothing. 
They  handed  down  to  their  successors  the 
same  world  they  had  received.  The  Poor 
Richardites,  who  preach  frugality,  should  re- 
member that  the  Indian  is  the  most  economi- 
cal human  being  extant.  Prior  to  1851  the 
Sny  bottom,  opposite  Hannibal,  supported 
large  areas  of  blackberry  bushes.  Many  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  Ruskinites  made  a  busi- 
ness of  going  over  and  gathering  the  ber- 
ries by  the  bucketful  for  marketable  purposes. 
But  the  great  flood  of  1851  washed  away  the 
last  vestige  of  a  bramble  patch.  Space  will 
not  allow  a  rehearsal  of  nature's  various  as- 
tonishing spontaneous  delicacies.  The  Sny  is 
yet  famous  as  a  fishing  resort.  In  the  fall 
some  of  the  old  settlers  would  take  a  seine 
and  levy  on  Bay  de  Charles  and  other 
sloughs  for  a  supply  of  fish,  which  they  would 
salt  down  for  winter.  The  first  mill  in  Marion 
County  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Haw- 
kins Smith  on  the  northeast  corner  of  sec- 
tion 12,  on  South  River,  commanding  a  wide 
patronage.  The  original  Bay  Mill  was  rebuilt 
in  1826.  It  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  in 
the  county.  Marion  County  was  named  for 
General  Francis  Marion,  and  was  organized 
as  a  dependency  of  Ralls  County,  under  act 
of  December  14,  1822.  Various  trading  posts 
were  from  time  to  time  established  along  the 
bay.  One  trader  named  Smith  had  a  store 
at  the  first  hollow  above  the  mouth  of  the 
bay.  Marauding,  drunken  Indians  killed  him, 
and  the  tradition  was  that  he  left  a  buried  keg 
of  money.  Robert  Masterson,  who  came  here 
in  1818,  gave  the  pointers  for  excavation, 
and  much  digging  was  done  in  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood  in  search  of  the  treasure. 


Prior  to  i860  many  excavations  were  to  be 
seen  along  the  roadside.    In  course  of  time 
the   tradition  ran   back  and  attributed  the 
ownership  of  the  treasure  to  Mathurin  Bou- 
vet.  Bouvet  was  very  poor.  Gratiot  "staked" 
him,  and  the  Indians  robbed  and  murdered 
him.   To  pay  his  debts  his  land  grants  were 
sold  by  the  public  administrator  in  St.  Louis 
before  the  church  door  ad  ostium  ecclesiae,  and 
the  creditor  became  the  purchaser  on  April 
10,    1803.    By   deliberate   theft   the   United 
States  allowed  the  State  of  Missouri  to  lo- 
cate a  square  mile  of  school  land  on  Bouvet's 
Lick  and  to  so  far  defeat  Gratiot's  title,  but 
the  land  not  occupied  by  the  school  section 
inured  to   Gratiot.    His  title  to  the    Qear 
Creek  concession,  as  commuted  at  his  in- 
stance, was  fully  allowed.   The  government 
surveyed  the  land  and  sold  it,  but  Gratiot  was 
compensated  byobtaining  land  scrip  authoriz- 
ing him  to  locate  an  equal  area  in  some  other 
part  of  the  domain.    There  are  grants  of 
Gratiot    land    still    outstanding    in    Marion 
County,  the  nature  of  derivation  of  which  is 
not  clear.   A  number  of  old  surveys  of  the 
Gratiot  tract  are  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
recorder  of  deeds  at  Palmyra.   The  govern- 
ment was  very  much  addicted  to  trading  peo- 
ple out  of  their  lands.   Notable  instances  are 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Territory  and 
the  New  Madrid  exchanges.  In  1826  the  Sacs 
and    Foxes    ceded    to    the    United    States 
the      lands      north      of      North       River, 
and    in     the    same     year     Marion    County 
was    ^  independently       organized.        Black 
Hawk    came    up   from   St.  Louis,  with    his 
canoes  in  a  measure  ballasted   with   silver 
half-dollars.    Some  of  these  canoes  were  five 
feet  wide.    He  ran  up  the  bay  and  bought 
some  corn  from  Edward  Whaley,  the  set- 
tler.  Seeing  that  Black  Hawk  was  about  to 
make   the    squaws    carry    the    com    to    the 
canoes,  Whaley    hitched    up    his    team    and 
hauled  it.    There  is  in  the  Marion   County 
water  courses  a  notable  disposition  to  run 
parallel  instead  of  uniting.  Thus  are  formed 
the  Twin  Rivers.    In  this  way  South  River 
acquired  its  name  because  south  of   North 
River.  Soon  the  names  developed  into  North 
Two  Rivers  and  South  Two  Rivers.   There  are 
several  early  books  in  which  the  Two  River 
affix  is  used.    In  the  original  American  set- 
tlement the  region  around  Palmyra  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Two  River  country.   This 
meant    the    Elm    region,    named    from    the 
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prevalence  of  the  white  elm.  In  that  promised 
land  no  plowshare  ever  turned  up  clay.     The 
Two  River  Baptist  Association  still  perpet- 
uates the  name.     "Flint's  Mississippi,"  pub- 
lished in  1826,  refers  to  Salt  River  as  at  one 
time  the  pole  star  of  attraction  (page  203, 
foot.)      This  probably  referred  to   Monroe 
County,  but  it  as  probably  included  the  Two 
River  country.     Palmyra   is   situated   on   a 
table  land,  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Two 
Rivers.  It  is  not  a  ridge,  but  a  level  plateau, 
extending,    unbroken,   close   to   each    river. 
When  the  phantom  Marion  City  was  founded 
the  Palmyra  &  Marion  City  Turnpike  Com- 
pany was  incorporated.    (L.  1836-7,  p.  296.) 
In  each  session  of  the  Legislature  thereafter 
to  1844-45  amendments  appeared.  Then  was 
incorporated  the  Palmyra  &  Mississippi  Rail- 
road Company  (L.  1848-9,  p.  170).   Much  of 
the  bed   of  this   railroad   was   constructed. 
Years  ago  there  was  an  old  dump  in  the 
north  part  of  Palmyra,  the  remains  of  this  en- 
terprise.   Had  the  people  turned  their  at- 
tention to  deflecting,  with  governmental  con- 
currence, the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Missouri  bluff  line,  so  that  the  Missis- 
sippi would  reoccupy  its  old  channel  down 
Bay  de  Charles,  the  river  would  have  been 
in  sufficiently   close   proximity  to   Palmyra, 
and   there   would   have   been    no    Hannibal 
worth  mentioning.  There  is  an  old  and  rare 
book    called    "Rutter's    History   of   Marion 
County/*  which  deals  with  the  ambitions  and 
struggles  of  the  "Two  River  people"  of  that 
era.      Had  William  Muldrow  realized   that 
his  Marion  City  was  an  impracticable  site,  and 
had  he  turned  his  attention  to  restoring  the 
ancient  channel  of  the  Mississippi,  he  would 
have  made  Palmyra  what  nature  qualified  it 
for,  a  great  city.   With  the  aid  of  brush  ob- 
structions, and  perhaps  the  adoption  of  a 
part  of  the  alluvial  channel  of  North  River, 
with    some  ditching  extending  to   Heather 
Bay,  the  floods,  which  destroyed  his  Marion 
City  metropolis,  would  have  accomplished  his 
pui^oses.  Thomas  H.  Bacon. 

Marion  Sims  College  of  Medicine. 

This  college  was  founded  in  1890,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  building  being  laid  on  May  ist  of 
that  year.  Dr.  Young  H.  Bond,  who  has 
served  continuously  as  dean  of  the  faculty 
since  its  organization,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  founder,  following  in  this  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancestor,  who  was  one  of  the 


founders  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  school  year  began  on  October  i, 
1890,  and  since  that  time  nearly  500  diplomas 
have  been  granted.  The  college  owns  an 
acre  of  ground  on  the  corner  of  Grand  Ave- 
nue and  Caroline  Stneet,  one  of  the  finest 
sites  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  whereon  are 
located  the  college  buildings  constructed  of 
brick,  and  presenting  a  pleasing  architectural 
appearance.  The  building  is  well  designed 
for  college  purposes,  possessing  all  modern 
conveniences,  and  in  addition  to  its  class- 
rooms, chemical  and  surgical  laboratories, 
dissecting  and  operating  rooms,  pos- 
sesses a  well  equipped  dispensary,  a  hospital, 
dental  department,  library,  laboratories  of 
histology,  pathology  and  bacteriology,  and  a 
museum.  The  hospital  known  as  the  Re- 
bekah  Hospital  was  opened  January  i,  1893. 
The  building  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  has 
accommodations  for  fifty  patients.  A  train- 
ing school  for  nurses  is  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  the  hospital. 

The  dental  department  occupies  an  addi- 
tion to  the  college,  and  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  dental  laboratory  and  operating  room. 
The  mechanical  laboratory  occupies  the  en- 
tire lower  floor,  divided  into  four  rooms, 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  appliances 
necessary  for  instruction  in  mechanical  den- 
tistry, operative  and  mechanical  technique. 
The  operating  room  occupies  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor,  affording  abundant  room  for 
twenty-four  operating  chairs.  The  lecture 
rooms  and  chemical,  histological,  pathologi- 
cal and  bacteriological  laboratories  are  ad- 
vantageously located  in  the  old  building. 

The  museum  occupies  quarters  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  college  building  proper,  and 
contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  speci- 
mens of  leprosy  in  the  world,  and  an  exten- 
sive collections  of  models.  In  addition  it 
contains  the  Borck,  Bauer  and  Dumesnil  col- 
lections. The  library  occupies  a  room  oppo- 
site the  museum. 

The  college  has  been  highly  complimented 
for  its  efiiciency  by  the  University  of  Idaho, 
which  has  selected  it  to  educate  its  medical 
students. 

Marionville. — A  city  in  Lawrence 
County,  on  the  Springfield  division  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Mount  Vernon,  the 
county  seat.    It  has  Baptist,  Christian,  Meth- 
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odist  and  Presbyterian  Churches;  a  graded 
public  school,  the  Marionville  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, an  Odd  Fellows'  Lodge,  occupying  a 
hall  donated  to  the  order  by  the  Seaman 
estate;  a  lodge  of  Masons  and  a  Grand 
Army  post;  a  Republican  newspaper,  the 
"Free  Press;"  a  bank,  a  flourmill,  a  planing 
mill,  evaporating  works  and  two  brick  yards. 
The  town  has  an  altitude  of  1,395  ^^^^  ^^^ 
highest  railroad  point  in  the  Ozark  Range 
between  Spring^eld  and  Sapulpa.  The  site 
was  known  about  1845  as  "The  Log  School 
House,"  which  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest 
educational  eflFort.  In  1854  it  was  platted  by 
the  officers  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  Law- 
rence County.  Various  additions  were  made, 
and  in  1885  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  with  D.  Robinson,  mayor; 
W.  L.  Jerome,  John  Manlove,  R.  B.  Gilette 
and  W.  H.  Bradford,  councilmen.  In  1899 
the  population  was  1400. 

Marionville  CoUegriate  Institute. 

An  academical  school  at  Marionville,  Law- 
rence County.  In  1868  it  was  projected  as  a 
State  Normal  School  by  the  Marionville 
Teachers'  Institute,  a  corporation  formed 
with  this  object  in  view,  with  L.  M.  Andrews 
as  president.  A  building  contract  was  let 
at  $9,600.  The  work  was  refused  as  failing 
to  comply  with  requirements,  and  the  State 
delining  to  adopt  and  provide  for  the  school, 
in  1871  the  property  was  transferred  to  the 
St.  Louis  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Work  was  resumed  and 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  and  January 
4,  1876,  the  building  was  occupied,  with  103 
pupils  in  attendance.  For  some  years  prev- 
ious school  sessions  were  held  in  a  church. 
The  Rev.  Jasper  A.  Smith  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal, and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Baird  first  secretary. 
March  i,  1900,  there  were  seven  teachers  and 
115  pupils.  The  buildings  are  valued  at 
$10,000,  and  the  library  contains  6,000  vol- 
umes. 

Marley,  Albert  Sigel,  lawyer,  was 
born  May  18,  1861,  in  Mitchell,  Indiana.  His 
father,  Harvey  H.  Marley,  was  a  native  of 
that  State,  and  the  grandfather  was  an  Indi- 
ana pioneer,  who  helped  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  present  condition  of  progress  and  ad- 
vancement. Henry  Marley,  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  family  of  whom  there  is 
tangible  record,  was  a  Revolutionary  hero, 


and  on  the  maternal  side  of  the  family  Mr. 
Marley's  grandfather  (Sheeks,  who  also  went 
to  Indiana  in  an  early  day,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter, Jane  Sheeks,  was  the  mother  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch)  was  a  colonel  of  militia 
in  the  memorable  old  muster  days.     A.  S. 
Marley's  parents  removed  to  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois, when  the  boy  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1880. 
The  following  year  he  removed  to  Kansas 
City,    Missouri,    and    engaged    in    railroad 
work.    He  was  employed  in  the  ticket  office 
of  the  Kansas  City  Union  Depot  from  1881 
until  1892,  when  he  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law.    He  had  charge  of  the  ticket  office 
during  a  portion  of  those  years,  and  his  every 
spare    hour   was    devoted    to    reading  law. 
Without  the  assistance  of  college  professor 
or  the  helpful  encouragement  of  a  tutor,  Mr. 
Marley   completed   the   required   course  so 
thoroughly  and  well  that  he  passed  a  suc- 
cessful and  creditable  examination  in  1891^ 
and   was   admitted   to   the   bar  of   Jackson 
County.     His  first  association  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  was  with  James   H.   Harkless. 
This   copartnership   existed   for   more   than 
one   year,  and   Mr.   Marley  then   practiced 
alone  from  1893  until  1900,  when  the  firm  of 
Marley,  Brown  &  Swearingen  was  formed. 
He  was  city  attorney  of  Westport,  Missouri, 
from  1895  until  Westport,  a  suburb  of  Kan- 
sas City,  was  annexed  to  and  made  a  part  of 
the  latter  city.    Politically  he  is  a  Republican, 
but  devotes  only  such  time  to  political  affairs 
as  good  citizenship  and  a  desire  for  whole- 
some government  demand.    He  is  a  Scottish 
Rite  Mason,  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  is  junior  warden  in  the  Lodge  of  Per- 
fection,   Scottish    Rite.    Mr.    Marley    was 
married,  in  1889,  ^^  Miss  Kathleen  Jacobs,  of 
Qarence,  Shelby  County,  Missouri,  daughter 
of  J.  W.  Jacobs,  a  pioneer  and  prominent 
resident  of  that  part  of  the  State.     Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marley  have  three  children,  two  boys 
and  one  girl.     The  subject  of  these   lines, 
faithful  to  his  practice  and  thoroughly  de- 
voted to  his  profession,  holds  the   highest 
esteem  of  his  colaborers,  and  is  regarded  as 
a  lawyer  of  more  than  average  ability  and 
promise,  one  whose  clean  methods  and  con- 
scientious scruples  dignify  the  calling  and 
elevate  it  to  the  high  standing  which  it  de- 
serves among  the  avocations  of  men. 
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Marmadake,  John  S.,   soldier,    rail- 
road commissioner  and   Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, was  born  in  Saline  County,  Missouri, 
in  1833,  and  died  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri, 
December  28,  1887.    His  father  was  M.  M. 
Marmaduke,    Lieutenant    CJovernor    of    the 
State  from  1840  to  1844,  and  Governor  from 
February,  1844,  to  November  of  the  same 
year,  in  place  of  Thomas  Reynolds,  deceased. 
John  S.  Marmaduke  was  reared  on  his  fath- 
er's farm  in  Saline  County,  and  entered  Yale 
College  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.     In 
1853  he  was  appointed  to  West  Point,  and 
graduated  there  in  1857,  and  was  assigned  to 
duty  as   second    lieutenant    in    the    United 
Stztes  Army  in  Utah,  under  Colonel  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.     When  the  Civil  War  be- 
gan, in  1861,  he  resigned  his  position,  re- 
turned   to    Missouri    and    assisted    in    the 
organization  of  the  State  Guard,  under  Gen- 
eral Sterling  Price.     In  the  battle  of  Boon- 
ville,  on  the  17th  of  June,  which  was  fought 
against  his  counsel,  by  order  of  Governor 
Jackson,   he   commanded   the   State   forces, 
which  were    driven  from  the   field,   with   a 
slight  loss,  by  the  Union  Army  under  General 
L}'on.    After  that  he  resigned  his  place  in 
the  State  Guard  and  went  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.     He  was  appointed  colonel, 
and   assigned   to   duty   at   Bowling    Green, 
Kentucky,  under  his  old  commander,  General 
Johnston.     He  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
and  was  made  brigadier  general  for  gallant 
conduct.     He  was  then  transferred  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department,  where  he  was 
appointed  by  General  Hindman  to  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  cavalry,  and  took  a  conspic- 
uous   part    in    the    several    campaigns    in 
Arkansas  and  Missouri.     In  January,  1862, 
he  commanded  the  force  that  made  the  un- 
successful attacks  on  Springfield  and  Hart- 
ville ;  the  following  year  he  led  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Girardeau  that  was  repulsed  and 
forced  to  retreat  into  Arkansas ;  and  in  July 
he  took  part  with  Price's  army  in  the  attack 
on  Helena  that  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Mis- 
souri troops.     In  April,  1863,  he  defeated, 
at  Poison  Spring,  a  Federal  force  sent  out 
by  General  Steele  from  Camden,  capturing  a 
train  of  wagons  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
On   the    retreat   of   the    Confederates   from 
Jacksonport   after   the   repulse    at    K[^ena, 
Marmaduke  became  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  his  superior  officer.  General  Marsh 


Walker,  and  made  a  formal  request  to  be 
assigned  to  another  command.  This  led  to  a 
quarrel  and  a  challenge  from  General  Walker, 
which  was  accepted.  (See  "Marmaduke- 
Walker  Duel.") 

In  the  fall  of  1864  General  Marma- 
duke took  a  prominent  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate "Price  Raid"  into  Missouri,  and  on 
the  retreat  was  captured  at  Turkey  Creek. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Missouri  and  went  into  the  commission  busi- 
ness in  St.  Louis.  In  1876  he  was  nominated 
candidate  for  railroad  commissioner  and 
elected.  In  1884  he  was  elected  Governor, 
and  served  until  his  death  in  1887,  ^  X^^r  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  his  term.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  courage  and  unbending 
integrity,  and  his  administration,  marked  by 
impartial  equity,  met  with  universal  popular 
favor. 

Marmaduke,  Meredith  M.,  soldier, 
former  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Governor 
of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  August  28,  1791,  and  died 
near  Arrow  Rock,  Saline  County,  Missouri, 
March  26,  1864.  He  inherited  the  colonial 
patriot  spirit  of  his  native  county  and  State, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  enlisted 
in  the  War  of  1812,  and  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  a  reg^ent  raised  in  Westmore- 
land County,  with  which  he  served  through 
that  war.  At  the  close  of  it  he  came  to 
Missouri  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  1840 
he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  on 
the  death  of  Governor  Reynolds  became 
Governor,  and  held  that  office  until  the  end 
of  the  term. 

Marmaduke-Walker  Duel.— The 

duel  between  General  Marsh  Walker,  of 
Texas,  and  General  John  S.  Marmaduke,  of 
Missouri,  in  which  the  former  fell  mortally 
wounded,  was  an  event  that  produced  a  sen- 
sation in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  accustomed  as  the 
friends  of  the  combatants  were  to  fighting 
and  bloodshed.  The  meeting  was  the  result 
of  what  Marmaduke  and  other  Confederate 
officers  with  him  considered  the  feeble  man- 
agement by  Walker  in  the  retreat  of  the 
Confederate  Army  from  Brownsville  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  before  the  advance  of  the 
Union  Army  under  General  Steele,  in  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1863.    Marmaduke  was 
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so  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  this  move- 
ment, and  with  the  lack  of  courtesy  shown 
by  General  Walker  to  a  communicationwhich 
he  had  sent  him,  that  he  requested  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  Snead,  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Price,  who  was  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment at  the  time,  either  to  remove  his  divis- 
ion from  Walker's  command,  or  to  accept 
his  resignation.  The  removal  was  made,  but 
not  without  provoking  the  resentment  of 
General  Walker,  who  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  chose  to  regard  as  an  impu- 
tation upon  his  courage.  Marmaduke,  in 
reply,  said  that  he  had  never  charged  General 
Walker  with  cowardice,  but  added  that  his 
conduct  on  several  occasions  had  been  such 
that  he  would  no  longer  serve  under  him. 
A  challenge  promptly  followed,  and  was 
promptly  accepted.  Colonel  John  C.  Moore, 
of  St.  Louis,  acting  as  the  friend  and  second 
of  Marmaduke,  and  Colonel  R.  H.  Crocket, 
of  Texas,  as  the  friend  and  second  of  Walker. 
It  needed  but  little  time  to  arrange  for  the 
meeting,  which  took  place  at  6  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  September  6,  1863,  on  the 
farm  of  Godfrey  Lefevre,  seven  miles  below 
Little  Rock,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  Each  man  was  given  a  Colt's 
*navy  revolver,  with  all  the  barrels  loaded, 
with  fifteen  paces  between  them.  Colonel 
Moore  won  the  word  and  the  choice  of  posi- 
tions for  his  principal,  and,  at  the  word,  both 
men  fired  almost  at  the  same  instant,  neither 
being  hit;  but  at  the  second  fire  General 
Walker  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  was 
taken  from  the  field  to  Little  Rock  in  Mar- 
maduke's  ambulance,  and  died  next  day. 
Marmaduke  and  Moore  were  arrested,  but 
on  a  petition  to  General  Price,  unanimously 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division,  were 
released  and  resumed  their  commands.  No 
charges  were  ever  preferred,  and,  of  course, 
no  trial  ever  had. 

Marmlton  River. — A  small  stream 
twenty  miles  in  length,  in  Vernon  County, 
formed  by  the  union  of  Drywood  and  Upper 
Drywood  Creeks.  It  empties  into  the  Little 
Osage. 

Marquand. — A  village  on  Castor  River, 
in  German  Township,  Madison  County,  on 
the  Belmont  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  Railway,  fourteen 
miles  southeast  of  Fredericktown.      It  was 


laid  out  by  Henry  Whitener  in  1869,  and 
named  in  honor  of  W.  G.  Marquand,  who 
donated  $1,000  for  the  building  of  a  church 
in  the  village.  The  first  business  house  was 
built  by  John  B.  Whitener.  The  village  has 
five  churches,  a  public  school,  fiourmill,  saw 
and  planing  mills,  a  hotel  and  hall.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  400. 

Marquette,  Pere  James,  the  French 
missionary,  who,  in  company  with  Joliet,  dis- 
covered the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  ex- 
plored the  Illinois  country,  was  born  in  Laon, 
France,  in  1637,  and  died  on  the  Marquette 
River,  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Michigan, 
May  18,  1675.     He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1666,  sailed  for  Canada  in  the  same  year, 
landed   at   Quebec  September   20th,   and  a 
month  later  went  to  Three  Rivers,  at  which 
place  he  spent  a  year  and  a  half,  studying  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  languages.     In  1668 
he  went  with  a  party  of  Nez-Perces  Indians 
to  Lake  Superior  and  founded  the  mission  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  building  there  a  church  and 
converting  a  large  number  of  natives.     He 
was  stationed  at  the  head  of  Ashland  Bay 
from  September  13,  1669,  until  1671,  when  he 
was  driven  away  by  hostile  Sioux,  and  re- 
turned to  Mackinaw,  where  he  founded  the 
mission  of  St.  Ignatius.     He  left  Mackinaw 
in  1674  as  companion  and  guide  to  tx)uis 
Joliet,  who  had  set  out  from  Canada  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  under  the  auspices  of 
the   Canadian  government.     Together  they 
traversed  the  waters  of  Green  Bay  and  Fox 
River,  and  then,  crossing  over  to  the  Wiscon- 
sin River,  proceeded  down  that  stream  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  of  which  Marquette  had 
learned  something  from  the  Illinois  Indians, 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  contact. 
After  exploring  a  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
River  they  returned  to  Green  Bay  in  the  fall 
of  1674,  and  Marquette  remained  there  dur- 
ing the  following  winter.     In   1674   he  was 
commanded  to  establish  a  mission  in  Illinois, 
and  set  out  for  Kaskaskia,  October  25th.    He 
journeyed  with  a  party  of  Pottawottomie  and 
Illinois  Indians  southward  along  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  reaching  Chicago 
River  in  December.    There  he  spent  the  win- 
ter and  did  not  reach  Kaskaskia   until  the 
following  April.     At  Kaskaskia  he  preached 
to  the  Indians  and  founded  a  mission.     On 
account  of  failing  health  he  determined  to 
return  to  Mackinaw,  but  died  on   his   way 
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■to  that  place.  His  remains  were  first  buried 
not  far  from  the  promontory  called  **The 
Sleeping  Bear,"  in  the  west  of  Michigan,  but 
were  afterward  transferred  to  Point  St. 
Ignace,  opposite  Mackinac  Island. 

Marquette    Club, — A    social    club 
founded  in  1887,  the  originator  being  Father 
James  J.  Hoefner,  of  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity, the  object  being  to  **gather  together  the 
Catholics  of  St.  Louis,  to  foster  a  more  in- 
timate acquaintance,  and  especially  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  Catholic  interests."   The 
movement  was  popular,  and  the  club  grew 
rapidly,  having  at  one  time  450  members,  and 
showing  a  normal  membership  of  250,  em- 
bracing many  prominent  and  wealthy  Catho- 
lics of  that  city.    The  site  chosen  for  its  club 
house  was  the  southeast  corner  of  Grand 
Avenue   and    Pine   Street,   which  was   pur- 
chased with  an  option  for  payment  in  ten 
years.    There  was  a  mansion  on  the  lot,  and 
in  addition  the  club  erected  a  gymnasium  and 
bowling  alleys.    The  club  continued  in  active 
operation  for  ten  years,  and  in  that  time  gave 
receptions  to  distinguished  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  including  Cardinal  SatoUi,    who  was 
representing    the    holy    see    in    the    United 
States.    The  reception  it  gave  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Archbishop  Kenrick's  golden  jubilee 
was  a  brilliant  and  interesting  affair.    When 
the  lease  and  option  expired,  there  was  found 
to  exist  a  difference  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers as  to  how  the  club  should  continue  to 
administer  its  affairs,  and  after  much  discus- 
sion it  was,  on  the   ist  of  October,    1897, 
decided  to  discontinue  it.    The  charter  con- 
tinues in  force,  so  that  the  club  may  be  re- 
vived at  a  future  day.     A  number  of  the 
members  afterward  formed  the  Kenrick  Club. 

Marriage    Contracts.— Marriage  was 

yery  much  of  a  business  arrangement  with 
the  French  habitans  of  St.  Louis.  All  unions 
were  not  necessarly  '^marriages  de  conve- 
nance'^  but  without  the  ''convenances''  there 
was  no  marriage.  The  consent  of  the  parents 
and  the  head  of  the  family  was  necessary  in 
order  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  authorities, 
and  no  matter  how  much  any  one  "sighed  as 
a  lover,"  he  was  sure  to  "obey  as  a  son.*' 
Every  marriage  rested  upon  a  written  and  re- 
corded contract,  which  secured  both  parties, 
protected  property  and  the  rights  of  prospect- 
ive heirs,  and  insured  to  the  women  especially 


a  very  desirable  freedom  and  independence  of 
action.  Each  party  was  protected,  in  his  or 
her  estate,  from  responsibility  of  the  debts  of 
the  other  contracted  before  marriage.  The 
laws  and  customs  relating  to  marriage  were 
founded  upon  the  ''coutumes  de  Paris,''  with  . 
some  modifications  derived  from  the  laws  of 
Castile.  There  was  a  community  of  interest, 
unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract; 
whatever  property  either  party  possessed  be- 
fore marriage  constituted  a  common  fund  to 
be  enjoyed  by  both.  When  either  party  died 
intestate,  the  survivor  was  entitled  to  one- 
half,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage,  if  any, 
to  the  other  half ;  if  no  children,  then  the  legal 
heirs  of  the  deceased,  such  as  parents,  broth- 
ers, sisters,  etc.  Hence  it  was  customary  on 
the  death  of  a  married  person  to  proceed  at 
once  and  take  an  inventory  of  his  or  her 
effects.  If  so  specified  in  the  contract,  the 
survivor  could  elect  to  renounce  the  com- 
munity of  interest,  and  withdraw  whatever 
amount  he  or  she  may  have  put  in.  This  did 
not  prevent  either  party  from  leaving  by  will 
to  the  survivor  the  whole  of  the  property 
where  there  were  no  children,  and  this  was 
commonly  done.  All  papers  of  this  sort,  mar- 
riage contracts,  wills,  inventories,  etc.,  had  to 
be  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
to  give  them  validity.  Marriage  contracts 
were  very  specific.  They  were  drawn  upon 
the  principle  that  by  avoiding  mistakes  now, 
differences  in  the  future,  quarrels  and  separa- 
tions, may  be  escaped  from.  The  pieces  of 
property  held  by  the  parties  are  enumerated, 
and  sometimes  even  the  wedding  presents. 
The  civil  marriage  was  so  much  of  a  business 
arrangement  that  sometimes  the  parties  exe- 
cuted their  wills,  drawn  in  one  another's 
favor,  immediately  after  signing  the  marriage 
contract.  But  when  the  religious  sacrament 
was  performed  everything  became  a  festival. 
...  A  bigamist  fared  badly  in  St.  Louis. 
The  marriage  tie,  being  practically  insoluble, 
was  held  to  be  very  sacred.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Bonaventura  CoUell,  who  mar- 
ried Dr.  Conde's  daughter,  had  another  wife 
in  Spain,  the  marriage  was  forthwith  an- 
nulled, Collell  imprisoned,  and  all  his  prop- 
erty seized  and  confiscated.  (Scharf's 
"History  of  St.  Louis.") 

Marriage  Laws. — ^Under  the  statutes 
of  Missouri  all  marriages  between  parents 
and    children,    including    grandparents    and 
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grandchildren  of  every  degree;  between 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  half,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  blood ;  and  between  uncles  and  nieces, 
aunts  and  nephews,  first  cousins,  white  per- 
sons and  negroes,  are  prohibited  and  declared 
absolutely  void.  This  prohibition  applies  to 
illegitimate,  as  well  as  legitimate,  children 
and  relatives. — (R.  S.,  1889.) 

Marshall,  Wllllain  Champe,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  was  born 
November  13,  1848,  at  Vicksburg,  Missis- 
sippi. His  parents  were  Thomas  A.  and 
•Letitia  (Miller)  Marshall,  both  natives  of 
Kentucky.  The  Marshall  family  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  lineage,  and  its  members 
have  adorned  the  bar  through  several  genera- 
tions. Family  traditions  identify  William  Le 
Mareschal,  an  officer  who  accompanied  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  to  England  in  1060,  and 
whose  military  title,  Le  Mareschal,  became 
the  English  Marshall;  in  direct  descent  was 
John  Marshall,  who,  upon  the  crowning  of 
the  infant  king,  Henry  the  Third,  became 
lord  protector.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  inherited  the 
estates  of  the  latter  at  death.  He  appointed 
his  nephew,  John,  marshal  of  Ireland.  From 
the  latter  was  descended  Captain  John  Mar- 
shall, who  fought  and  was  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Edgehill,  under  Charles  the  First. 
Three  sons  of  Captain  John  Marshall  immi- 
grated to  Virginia  in  1665.  Of  these  broth- 
ers, Thomas,  was  father  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  Another  son,  John,  called  John 
Marshall  of  the  Forest,  to  distinguish  him 
from  John  Marshall,  of  Jamestown,  married 
Elizabeth  Markham.  They  were  parents  of 
William  Marshall,  one  of  the  first  Baptist 
divines  in  America,  who  was  several  times 
imprisoned  for  heresy  and  sedition,  and  re- 
moved in  1780  to  Kentucky,  where  his  min- 
istry extended  to  all  portions  of  the  State. 
Martin,  son  of  the  last  named,  was  a  lawyer, 
and  member  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in 
1805-6;  he  married  Martha  Taliafero.  Their 
son,  Thomas  A.,  removed  to  Mississippi  in 
1836;  he  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  com- 
piler of  the  statutes  and  reporter  for  the 
supreme  court  of  his  adopted  State.  Previ- 
ous to  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  delegate  in  the 
Mississippi  State  Convention  which  passed 
the  secession  ordinance ;  he  voted  against  that 
measure,  believing  it  to  be  unadvisable,  yet 
holding  to  the  abstract  right  of  secession. 


and    signed    the    ordinance    under    protest. 
During  the  war  he  acted  with  the  State,  and 
at  its  end  was  a  member  of  the  body  which 
repealed  the   ordinance  of  secession.      He 
married  Letitia,  daughter  of  Captain  Ander- 
son Miller,  a  prominent  resident  of  Louis- 
ville, who  was  in  his  later  years  United  States 
marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Missis- 
sippi ;  her  mother  was  of  the  influential  Berry 
family    of    Kentucky.     Their    son,    William 
Champe,  received  his  first  education  from  his 
mother,  and  afterward  learned  Latin,  Greek 
and    mathematics    from    a    private    tutor. 
Later  he  attended  the  University  of  Missis- 
sippi, at  Oxford,  but  did  not  graduate,  the 
war   closing  all   educational   institutions  in 
that  region.    He  then  entered  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottes- 
ville, established  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  where 
he    had   John    B.    Minor   for   preceptor   in 
1866-7  and  1868-9.    He  graduated  the  latter 
year,  an  interesting  incident  attending  the 
event,  being  his  successful  contestation  with 
Henry  W.  Grady  for  election  as  final  orator 
for  the  Washington  Society  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  gratification  which  his  success 
afforded  to  his  great  law  preceptor.     Re- 
turning to  Vicksburg,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  immediately  upon  attaining  his  majority, 
a  requisite  condition  under  the  law.     Two 
months  afterward  he  removed  to  Missouri, 
locating  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  began  prac- 
tice January  i,  1870.     In  November,   1873, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Shepard  Bar- 
clay, with  whom  he  was  associated  for  ten 
years.    His  partner  was  then  elected  to  the 
circuit  bench,  and  he  continued  in  practice 
alone.    In  1891  he  was  appointed  by  Mayor 
Noonan  to  the  position  of  city  counsellor, 
and  was  reappointed  by  Mayor  Walbridge. 
a    Republican,    notwthstanding    he    himself 
was  a  Democrat,  a  high  tribute  to  his  pro- 
fessional ability  and  personal  worth.    Febru- 
ary 22,  1898,  Governor  Stephens  appointed 
him  to  the  supreme  court  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  death  of   Judge  Macfar- 
lane,  and  at  the  election  in  November  follow- 
ing he  was  elected  for  the  full  term.     In  this 
position  he  has  come  to  be  known  as  an  able 
and  fearless  jurist,  shrinking  from  no  labor 
or   responsibility,   and   supporting  his    con- 
clusions with  logical  well  defined  argfument 
and  carefully  collated  citations,  involving  a 
degree  of  effort  possible  only  to  a   deeply 
read    student    and    entirely    capable    jurist. 
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Judge  Marshall    is   a    Democrat,    and    has 
always  been  active  in  party  counsels  and  on 
the  stump ;  he  has  attended  every  State  con- 
vention save  one  since  coming  to  Missouri, 
and  in  1892  held  a  seat  by  proxy  in  the 
Qiicago  convention  which  nominated  Cleve- 
land for  the  presidency.    He  holds  member- 
ship with  the  Sig^a  Alpha  Epsilon,  one  of 
the  strongest   and   most   influential   of   the 
Greek  letter  fraternities,  with  the  Masons, 
Knights   of    Pythias     and    the    Legion    of 
Honor.    He  was  married,  December  5,  1876, 
to  Miss  Kate  Mortimer  Reading,  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Mississippi.    Her  father,  A.  B.  Read- 
ing,   was     a     prominent     merchant     and^ 
manufacturer;  he  was  famous  for   making 
and  mounting   the   noted   gun,    "Whistling 
Dick,"   which    so    sorely    annoyed    General 
Grant's  lines  and  camps  during  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg ;  he  and  the  father  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall were  associated  in  the  location  and  con- 
struction   of    the    Vicksburg    &    Meridian 
Railway.    Two  daughters  have  been  born  to 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Marshall,  Katherine  Mar- 
guerite and  Letitia  Love,  both  educated  at 
Bishop  Robertson  Hall  and  at  Mary  Insti- 
tute, St.  Louis.    Their  home  is  one  of  refine- 
ment and  unpretentious  elegance,  and  the 
family    are    held    in    the    highest    regard 
throughout  the  community. 

Marshall.— The    county   seat    of   Saline 
County,  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton    and  the 
Jefferson  City,  Boonville  &  Lexington  branch 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railways,  eighty-four 
miles  east  of  Kansas  City,  and  239  miles  west 
of  St.  Louis.    It  is  provided  with  pure  water 
from  bored  wells,  distributed  by  a  private 
waterworks  company.    It  is  lighted  by  elec- 
tricity, and  a  telephone  system,  connecting 
with  most  of  the  towns  in  the  county,  is 
maintained.    The  public  square  and  principal 
streets  are  paved  with  asphalt  and  stone,  and 
the  sewerage  is  perfect.    The  business  blocks 
and  houses  are  modern  and  substantial,  and 
the  private  residences  are  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful and  well  kept  up.    The  courthouse  is  a 
substantial  edifice  erected  in  1883,  at  a  cost 
of  $58,500 ;  it  occupies  the  public  square ;  at 
a  little  distance  is  a  two-story  jail,  built  in 
1875.    The  ci^y  hall  is  a  neat  two-story  brick 
building,  costing  $6,500;  it  affords  accom- 
modations for  the  city  officers,  volunteer  fire 
department  and  jail.    The  post  office  occu- 
pies leased  premises;  five  people  are  em- 


ployed in  the  office,  and  there  are  three  letter 
carriers  and  one  substitute  carrier.  The  city 
is  widely  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  public  schools 
occupy  three  beautiful  buildings,  costing  in 
the  aggregate  $52,000;  thirty  teachers  are 
employed,  and  the  enrollment  of  pupils  was 
1,400  in  1899;  the  school  library  contains 
1,400  volumes.  The  bonded  school  indebt- 
edness is  $14,000.  The  Missouri  Valley 
College,  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped 
schools  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  St. 
Saviour's  Academy,  are  noted  under  their 
respective  captions.  Supplemental  educa- 
tional advantages  are  provided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Sappington  School  Fund 
(which  see)  to  certain  classes  in  city  and 
county.  Church  edifices  are  of  rare  beauty 
and  unusual  dimensions  for  an  interior  city. 
Those  of  the  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian^ 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  the  two  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  denominations,  range  in 
value  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  and  their  ag- 
gregate value  is  $76,000.  The  Old  School 
Presbyterian  Church,  erected  in  1870  at  a 
cost  of  $8,000,  is  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  and  presents  an  impressive 
appearance.  Other  church  buildings  are  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  and  three  occupied  by 
colored  congregations.  The  principal  frater- 
nal orders  maintain  prosperous  lodges. 

The  oldest  paper  in  Marshall  is  the  "Prog- 
ress," Democratic,  founded  by  Robert  S.  and 
Dabney  M.  Sandidge,  in  May,  1865.  The 
daily  edition  was  first  issued  in  1887.  ^'  M* 
Sandidge  retired  in  1880;  his  brother  con- 
tinues in  charge.  Robert  S.  Sandidge  was 
born  in  Kentucky;  he  came  to  Missouri 
as  a  boy,  and  was  educated  at  the  Miami 
Male  Institute.  He  taught  school  for  a  time, 
and  in  1860-1  edited  the  "Marshall  Standard.'^ 
He  entered  the  Union  Army,  and  was  a  clerk 
at  the  headquarters  of  General  Steele  at  Lit- 
tle Rock,  Arkansas,  during  a  portion  of  his 
term  of  service.  In  addition  to  his  own  news- 
paper work  he  contributes  frequently  to 
magazines  and  metropolitan  journals  upon 
historical  and  reminiscent  subjects.  He  is 
a  graceful  and  forcible  writer.  He  was  mayor 
of  Marshall  in  1868,  and  was  solicited  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature,  but 
declined.  He  is  a  frequent  delegate  to  State 
and  other  Democratic  conventions.  The 
"Saline  County  Democrat,"  Democratic,  was 
founded  in   1872  by  Barnabas   Frazee.     It 
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passed  through  many  hands,  and  in  1890  was 
purchased  by  John  C.  Patterson,  who  com- 
bined it  with  the  "Daily  News,"  which  he  had 
begun  in  1879,  the  paper  becoming  the  "Dem- 
ocrat-News." Mr.  Patterson  was  born  in 
Warrensburg,  and  was  educated  at  the  State 
Normal  School  in  that  city,  graduating  in  the 
<lass  of  187s,  in  the  elementary  course.  In 
1876  he  took  employment  with  the  "Marshall 
Progress,"  with  which  he  remained  until  he 
•established  the  "News."  In  January,  1900, 
Thomas  E.  Spencer  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  paper,  and  became  the  editor,  Mr.  Pat- 
terson being  the  business  manager.  The 
'"Marshall  Republican,"  representing  the 
party  for  which  it  is  named,  was  formerly 
the  "Slater  Republican."  It  was  removed  to 
Marshall  in  1893,  and  was  bought  by  W.  A. 
Beatty  in  1898.  Mr.  Beatty  was  born  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois ;  he  has  been  for  many 
years  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway 
at  Marshall.  In  September,  1898,  Percy  H. 
Van  Dyke  purchased  an  interest  in  the  paper 
and  became  the  editor.  He  is  a  native  of 
Saline  County,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster College,  at  Fulton,  Missouri.  The 
■^'Citizen,"  a  Democratic  weekly  newspaper, 
was  founded  in  1895  by  George  F.  Davis. 
In  1900  Mr.  Davis  sold  the  property  to 
Joseph  Hamill,  and  was  retained  as  editor. 
The  "Index"  was  first  published  at  Miami, 
^nd  then  at  Slater,  where  O.  P.  Sturm  be- 
came the  owner.  In  February,  1900,  R.  C. 
Home  bought  one-half  interest,  and  the 
paper  was  moved  to  Marshall.  It  is  Demo- 
-cratic  in  politics.  Mr.  Sturm  is  a  native  of 
Marion  County,  and  was  educated  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville.  He  was 
a  teacher  in  public  schools  for  eight  years; 
in  1885-6  he  edited  the  "Hunniwell  Graphic,'' 
and  was  at  the  same  time  principal  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  place.  Mr.  Home  is  a 
native  of  Cass  County,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Central  College  at  Fayette.  He  studied 
Jaw  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Marshall 
County  in  1877,  and  practiced  for  six  years 
in  California  and  Colorado.  He  was  editor 
of  the  "Democrat-News"  at  Marshall  for  ten 
years  previous  to  becoming  connected  with 
the  "Index." 

Financial  institutions  in  Marshall  are  the 
Bank  of  Saline,  the  Bank  of  Marshall,  the 
Farmers'  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Wood  & 
Huston  Bank,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
:$300,ooo,  and  a  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 


tion. The  Marshall  Town  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  has  its  business  office  in 
the  city.  A  well  appointed  operahouse,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,000,  and  a  hall  seating 
400  people,  afford  accommodations  for  public 
assemblages.  The  industries  comprise  four 
steam  flourmills,  a  planing  mill,  a  steam  laun- 
dry, a  marble  and  granite  works,  a  saddle 
and  harness  manufactory,  two  carriage  fac- 
tories and  an  ice  factory.  Among  the  busi- 
ness houses  are  two  department  stores,  three 
dry  goods  and  clothing  stores,  five  clothing 
stores,  three  men*s  furnishing  stores,  nine- 
teen grocery  stores,  three  jewelry  stores, 
three  implement  stores  and  four  music 
stores.  Coal  mines  and  brick  and  tile  works 
are  operated  remuneratively.  In  1899  the 
General  Assembly  designated  Marshall  as 
the  location  for  the  Colony  for  the  Feeble 
Minded  and  Epileptic,  which  see. 

July  18,  1839,  the  county  seat  was  located 
here  upon  sixty-five  acres  of  land  donated 
for  the  purpose  by  Jeremiah  Odell;  the  site 
was  then  called  Elk's  Hill,  from  the  great 
number  of  elk  found  there.     It  received  its 
present    name    in    August    following,    the 
designating  order  by  the  county  court  stating 
that  it  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Marshall, 
late    Chief    Justice    of    the    United    States. 
Courts  were  held  at  Arrow  Rock  from  this 
time  until  the  courthouse  at  Marshall  was 
built,  in  1840;  this  was  of  brick,  two  stories, 
and  cost  about  $9,000.     It  was  burned  by  a 
party    of    Confederates    in    August,     1864, 
and     was       replaced      in      1867     with     a 
building     which     cost     $40,000.      In     1874 
the      present      jail      was      erected      at     a 
cost    of   $20,000.     In    1879   the    courthouse 
was  abandou'id  on  account  of  dilapidation, 
and  the  county  officials  transacted  business 
in  rooms  on  the  north   side  of  the  public 
square.     April  3,  1881,  the  courthouse  was 
burned  down  from  the  act  of  an  incendiary, 
and  in  1883  ^^^  present  building  was  erected. 
Marshall    was    originally    incorporated    in 
1866.    It  was  reincorporated,  with  additional 
territory,  February  10,  1870,  with  Robert  S. 
Sandidge  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees.   March  20,  1878,  it  became  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class,  with  A.  A.  Newman  as  mayor. 
In  1900  the  population  was  5,086. 

The  first  house  on  the  site  was  built  in 
1839,  by  Henry  Simmons,  and  was  a  dram 
shop.  Alexander  Skillen  built  the  first  tav- 
ern, and  Thomas  Davis  the  first  store.     A 
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school  house  was  built  in  1849,  ^t  a  cost  of 
$250.   Shortly  afterward  the  first  church  was 
built,  by  the  Methodists,  and  was  dedicated 
by  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Akers.    The  first  marriage 
was  that  of  Dr.  Long  and  Miss  Frances  Mil- 
ler.   The  first  physicians  were  Dr.  Lawton 
and  Dr.  Hicks.     In  1846  Captain  John  W. 
Raid  organized,  from  Saline  County,  Com- 
pany D,  of   the   First   Regiment    Missouri 
Mounted  Volunteers,  which  fought  at  Bracito 
and  Sacramento,  in  the  Mexican  War.     In 
1856  Oscar  D.  Hawkins  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Saline  County  Herald,"  the  first 
newspaper   in   the   county.     In    1859   three 
negroes  accused  of  crime  were  taken  from 
jail,  and  one  was  burned  and  two  were  hung. 
During  the  Civil  War  the  city  and  county 
contributed  largely  to  the  ranks  of  both  con- 
tending armies.    After  early  in  1862  the  city 
was  almost  constantly  held  as  a  Federal  post. 
The    close     of     the     war     found     all     in- 
dustries paralyzed.      In  1870  the  population 
of  the  city  was  but  924.    In  1878  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  Railway  was  completed  to  the  city, 
and  its  real  development  is  dated  from  that 
time. 

Marshall,  Battle  of.— This  battle  was 
one  of  the  most  desperate  engagements  'that 
General  Jo  Shelby  was  compelled  to  fight,  in 
October,   1863.    He  had  made  a  raid  with 
ijOOO  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  into  Mis- 
souri, penetrating  to  the  Missouri  River  at 
Boonville,  but  at  that  place  General  E.  B. 
Brown,  with  a  strong  Federal  force,  came 
upon  him  from  JeflFerson  City  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  toward  Marshall.    When  he 
reached  that  place  he  encountered  General 
Ewing  advancing  against  him  from  Kansas 
City.    Salt  Fork  runs  across  the  road  two 
miles  east  of  Marshall,  and  Shelby  had  to 
station   a   part   of   his   force   under   Major 
Shanks    on   that   stream   to   resist    General 
Brown  when  he  came  up,  while  the  main 
body  fought  with  Ewing  in  front.  It  was  two 
battles  in  one,  raging  for  four  hours,  with  the 
fighting  savage  and  bloody.    The  Confeder- 
ates were  largely  outnumbered,  while  there 
were  eighteen  cannon  ranged  against  their 
hvo.   It  looked  at  one  time  as  if  they  would 
be  compelled  to  surrender  to  avoid  total  de- 
struction,but  they  managed,  by  massing  their 
forces  against  General  Ewing's  left  wing,  to 
beat  it  back  and  escape  to  the  river  road 


that  led  to  Waverly,  lea^ving  one  of  their  guns 
and  300  men  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 

Marshal,  United  States. — An  officer 
of  the  general  government  appointed  by  the 
President.  He  is  properly  the  executive  officer 
of  the  United  States  courts.  He  serves  writs, 
arrests  offenders  against  Federal  laws,  and 
carries  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  court  and 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  government. 
He  has  a  large  force  of  deputies  subject  to  his^ 
authority,  and  may  add  to  this  force  by  the 
appointment  of  special  deputy  marshals  when 
necessary  to  meet  an  emergency.  In  Missouri 
a  marshal  is  appointed  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict, with  his  office  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  mar- 
shal for  the  Western  District,  ip  Kansas  City. 

Marshfleld.— The  seat  of  justice  of  Web-^ 
ster  County,  and  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Ozark  Township,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad.  It  is  the  oldest  settled 
place  in  the  county,  the  first  location  made 
dating  from  1830.  The  town  was  founded  ia 
1855,  when  it  was  laid  out  and  made  the 
county  seat,  the  town  site  having  been  do- 
nated to  the  county  by  William  T.  Burford^ 
the  original  settler  on  the  land,  B.  F.  T. 
Burford  and  Constantine  F.  Dryden.  The 
growth  of  the  town  was  slow  until  1870,  when, 
the  railroad  was  built  to  it.  In  1880  the  town 
was  visited  by  a  disastrous  cyclone  and  many^ 
lives  were  lost.  It  is  a  nicely  situated  town 
and  has  wide,  well  graded  and  well  shaded 
streets.  It  has  a  good  courthouse,  a  fine 
graded  school,  the  building  for  which  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  a  school  for 
colored  children,  a  public  library,  Baptist,. 
Catholic,  Christian,  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Churches,  and 
two  churches  for  colored  people.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  town  is  represented  by  about 
sixty  concerns,  both  large  and  small,  includ- 
ing a  bank,  a  grain  elevator,  steam  flouring^ 
mill,  saw  and  carding  mill,  two  hotels,  two 
newspapers,  the  "Chronicle"  and  the  "Mail," 
and  numerous  stores  and  shops  in  different 
lines  of  trade.  Population,  1899  (estimated),. 
1,200. 

Marthasville. — A  hamlet  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  in  Warren 
County,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Warren- 
ton,  the  county  seat.  It  is  an  old  settled  town,. 
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and  on  a  hill  near  the  place  are  the  former 
graves  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  wife.  The 
town  has  three  churches,  a  public  school,  a 
tobacco  pipe  factory,  sawmill,  hotel,  five  gen- 
eral stores,  two  furniture  stores  and  a  few 
other  business  places.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 225. 

Martial  Law. — On  the  30th  of  August, 
1861,  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont,  then 
commanding  the  Western  Military  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  issued  an  order 
placing  the  entire  State  of  Missouri  under 
martial  law,  his  action  being  justified  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  Civil  War.  The  order  stated 
that  its  purpose  was  **to  suppress  disorders, 
to  maintain  as  far  as  now  practicable  the  pub- 
lic peace,  and  to  give  security  and  protection 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  citizens." 
This  order  provided  among  other  things  that 
all  persons  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands 
within  the  lines  of  the  Federal  army  of  occu- 
pation should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
if  found  guilty  of  having  taken  up  arms 
against  the  government,  should  be  shot.  It 
provided  further  that  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri who  should  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  should  be  declared  confiscated 
to  the  public  use ;  that  all  persons  proven  to 
have  destroyed,  after  the  publication  of  the 
order,  railroad  tracks,  bridges  or  telegraphs, 
should  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law, 
and  that  "all  persons  engaged  in  treasonable 
correspondence,  in  giving  or  procuring 
aid  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  in 
fomenting  tumults,  in  disturbing  the  public 
tranquility  by  creating  and  circulating  false 
reports  or  incendiary  documents,"  should  be 
subject  to  sudden  and  severe  punishment. 
It  was  further  stated  that  while  the  object  of 
the  order  was  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  authorities  the  power  to  give  in- 
stantaneous effect  to  existing  laws  and  to 
supply  such  deficiencies  as  the  conditions  of 
war  demanded,  it  was  not  intended  to  sus- 
pend the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country 
where  the  law  should  be  administered  by  the 
civil  officers  in  the  usual  manner  and  with 
their  customary  authority.  This  order  went 
into  immediate  effect  and  was  rigidly  en- 
forced in  St.  Louis  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. of  the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines 
until  the  Federal  authority  had  been  firmly 
established,  and  civil  officers  of  unquestioned 


loyalty  to  the  government  had  been  duly  in- 
stalled in  the  various  State,  county  and  mu- 
ipal  offices. 


nici 


Martin,    Alexander    H.,    for     many 
years  one  of  the  most  useful  and  conspicuous 
citizens  of  Lincoln   County,   Missouri,   was 
born  in  1815,  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia. 
He  removed  to  Lincoln  County,  Missouri, 
about  1847,  ^^^  opened  a  farm  out  of  un- 
broken land.    In  1849  he  made  the  overland 
journey  to  California,  returning  the  following 
year.    For  some  years  he  worked  his  farm, 
and  taught  school  during  the  winter  months. 
At  one  time  he  had  for  a  pupil  Silas  Bryan, 
the  father  of  Colonel  William  J.  Bryan,  then 
living  with  his  brother,  William  Bryan,  at 
Troy.    Held  in  the  highest  estimation  for  his 
sterling  integrity  and  great  business  ability, 
the  greater  part  of  his  mature  life  was  occu- 
pied in  public  service.    For  about  twenty-five 
years  he  served  as  circuit  clerk  of  Lincoln 
County  by  successive  re-elections.     During^ 
the  administration  of  President  Lincoln  he 
was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  Fourth  District  of  Missouri,  and  soon 
afterward  resigned  the  circuit  clerkship  under 
a  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department   for- 
bidding the  holding  of  two  offices  by    the 
same  individual.    He  was  afterward  removed, 
without  prejudice,  to  make  way  for  a  friend 
of  General  Grant,  then  President.    Although 
a   slave-owner,  he  was   an   earnest  Republi- 
can, and  the  political  associate  of  J.  O.  Broad- 
head,  B.  Gfatz  Brown,  John  B.  Henderson, 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher,  R.  T.  Van  Horn   and 
other  leaders  in  the  party.    He  was  a  mem- 
ber   of   the    convention    which    framed     the 
Drake  Constitution.    In  after  years  he  allied 
himself  with  the  conservative  wing  o€    his 
party.    In  1867,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Martin  &  Knox,  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  first  banking  house  in  Troy,  and  main- 
tained his  connection  with  it  until  his  death. 
Such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  per- 
sonal integrity  that  at  one  time  $250,000  in 
railway   bonds,   issued   by    Lincoln    Countv, 
were  intrusted  to  him  for  negotiation  and  for 
payment  of  the  proceeds,  at  his  discretion,  to 
the  building  company.    This  trust  was   com- 
mitted to  him  without  the  exaction  of  a  bond. 
When  the  railway  company  made    demand 
upon   him   for  money  he   refused    payment 
upon  the  ground  that  their  obligations  had 
not    been    properly    fufilled.    Upon      bein^^ 
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MARTIN. 

.*-:,f.  '}  cur-cii^s  <ft  h:^  county  to  rh.ke  ti:c      th«.'L  ^' 
' ,'  •/ '  /.  'i'    t^irii-;  i   uVvT  tb*"*    iiiii'l>   t)   th  '      tlie  :.rr- 
;■ /i  /  rt-'  'ori'A'^,   who   n.;ulc   the   d:--' :::"'.•-      ..    l':<-' 
'     '.    ih  ;s  L  .  ^''v.-  sa'.vi  tiiat   aUcr  c\pr'i'*'*V''  ^^'<^'       '^^*     '•*    ' 
:\«'/^\,  ;hc  •-'  HI  .'-  \sas  Ictt  without  a  raihva^'      Won   i '■ 
I  r  n  t'.^  'ycd:'i>,  an<i  was  at  tho   s.Miif   tir.a      m^ti^.  w 
'.:'.•  i  \n  W'xixi'v.^us  and  v03.i>   h^^t^itb'n  r.       c'i-.^'''-'n 
a  .  '^.\..     \lr.   ;,::iyLin  wa-^  niarr:    I  to   k.iiii        a   s;ht    :: 
<".c   \V'^i'/:,    a    damjitcr   "f   jrrf'^r-''.n    W. 
"  ',^1'..   a    ['a^jii^t    itiinister   <':   consith.'rah' 
I    '^  ir.  ct'i-..al  M.<-ouri,     Xine  r*hhlrt.ri  weic 
'  'rti    ).  r^'^  :':ar!  !'i'j(*,  oi  vin^nx  fo'ir  are  d.e-      ii'--     'ran 

'.    •  i       I  1'  '^c-  h'-vini^  are   -Mexaiidt  r  J.,  src-      d  \     •-   a-^ 
r* :  :  .'    lif     th<-     !»ru^'     Lup-'mT     Ltanpai;}',      /\:  ' 

h\'  -:!>    (jTv;.   ^h•i^:'_;.t'    L,    Wi.v'    ui    M..(h  '>n       .s; 
h'  :^'i..i.,    .)i    Scatti*^.    W  'shiiii;:    :: ;    I-iutit'^r 
^     ■  -'  J'jIm'  ]-(.,  who  are  -i'l  ranches  in  Mon- 
'  ■'.,,  .ill'!  Ih  ttic,  V.  i*e  of  T.  L,  T-.wdey.  sv.-re- 
*'i"'     :.t'    ;reasiir**r   ta'   the   Ti"-':- y   T^'hac*'*' 
' .  a:  Lrii.'siana,  ]M:'^s«'uri.     Mr   .\rartin  die-l 
'.'!'-■.  Missouri,  in  April,  iS^8;  his  widow 
'^     e:  hvh'.Li".  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
1.  ,\''/^r  at  Lotiisiana,  Missouri.     Tlis  el«h  ^t 
V  .  .   \I  ]'\'ANDER  J,  MARTIX.  was  hora 
u:  '>':f...  at  Troy,  Missouri.    Pie  was  a  pa^re  m 

*  '    t  ii-tv'd   S+ates   Senate   in  the   sei^^nut  of 
"  ^    ..:    '    he    has   {deasant    recollection.;    f^f 

r>'  -^  '-:  til.-  eminent  public  men  of  that  day, 

•     it   v\as  h's  privilej^'e  as  wrll  :<.-    Ituy  to 

1  L^  wa.s  called  honic  by  his  i)arents  in 

■  .  "  t  '  I  ^''icee  I  with  his  edn(\ation.     Me  was 

-   ."    '<    '<■"-    ni    the    pfraduatmg    cla.^s    oi    >i. 

J-  1  ."-^  ersity    wiien   occurred    the    ta*al 

•'-  •  I    Ij'^  father,  and  he  returned  home, 

•  :<>    rev'me   Ins   studies,   his   assistance 
':  -'  ".—  i.y  in  !:  -  widowed  mother.     His 

'•  ,i  .<  \.'tifiire  was  a  jr^'tieral  stc>re  at 

r\     ?\^'^>ouri,  whi.di  he  left  in    i-'^Js 
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urged  by  citizens  of  his  county  to  make  the 
payment,  he  turned  over  the  funds  to  the 
county  authorities,  who  made  the  disburse- 
ment. It  is  to  be  said  that,  after  expending  the 
money,  the  county  was  left  without  a  railway 
for  m^ny  years,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  vexatious  and  costly  litigation  as 
a  result.    Mr.  Martin  was  married  to  Kath- 
erine  Wright,  a  daughter  of  Jefferson  W. 
Wright,  a  Baptist  minister  of  considerable 
note  in  central  Missouri.    Nine  children  were 
bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  four  are  de- 
ceased.   Those  living  are  Alexander  J.,  sec- 
retary   of    the    Bruce    Lumber    Company, 
Kansas  City;  Maggie  L.,  wife  of  Madison 
Womack,  of  Seattle,  Washington;   Hunter 
H.  and  John  H.,  who  are  on  ranches  in  Mon- 
tana, and  Bettie,  wife  of  T.  L.  Tinsley,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Tinsley  Tobacco 
Co.,  at  Louisiana,  Missouri.    Mr.  Martin  died 
in  Troy,  Missouri,  in  April,  1868;  his  widow 
is  yet  living,  and  makes  her  home  with  her 
daughter  at  Louisiana,  Missouri.    His  eldest 
son,  ALEXANDER  J.  MARTIN,  was  born 
in  1856,  at  Troy,  Missouri.    He  was  a  page  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  the  session  of 
1862,  and  he  has  pleasant  recollections  of 
many  of  the  eminent  public  men  of  that  day, 
whom  it  was  his  privilege  as  well  as  duty  to 
serve.    He  was  called  home  by  his  parents  in 
order  to  proceed  with  his  education.    He  was 
a  member   of  the  graduating  class   of  St. 
Louis  University,  when  occurred  the  fatal 
illness  of  his  father,  and  he  returned  home, 
never  to  resume  his  studies,  his  assistance 
being  necessary  to  his  widowed  mother.    His 
first  business  venture  was  a  general  store  at 
Wright  City,  Missouri,  which  he  left  in  1875 
to  engage  in  a  grocery  store  at  Louisiana, 
Missouri,    with    his    brother-in-law,    C.    D. 
Womack.     In  1875  he  served  as  timber  in- 
spector for  the  contractors  on  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railway  between  Mexico  and  Kansas 
City.    For  a  few  years  following  he  managed 
sawmills  near  Louisiana,  Missouri.    In  1881 
he  went  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  five  years  with  the  lumber  firm 
of  R.  W.  Stewart  &  Co.    For  two  years  suc- 
ceeding   he    was    similarly    employed    with 
Knapp,  Stout  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
In  1890  he  became  associated  with  Edwin  L. 
Bruce,    in   the  lumber   business   in    Kansas 
City.    The  enterprise  was  incorporated  as  the 
Bruce  Lumber  Company,  with  Mr.  Bruce  as 
president,  and  Mr.  Martin  as  secretary,  and 


these  gentlemen  occupy  the  same  positions  at 
the  present  time.  In  religion  Mr.  Martin  is 
a  Presbyterian,  and  in  politics  a  Democrat. 
He  was  married,  in  1872,  to  Miss  Lelia 
Womack,  of  Louisiana,  Missouri.  Two  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage.  Of  these 
children  Daisy  L.  is  the  wife  of  Clive  Ziegler, 
a  salesman  with  the  Schmelzer  Arms  Com- 
pany, of  Kansas  City,  and  Ralph  is  now 
(1900)  a  student  in  the  Kansas  City  high 
school.  Mr.  Martin  is  an  accomplished  busi- 
ness man,  and  his  business  relations  and  con- 
ditions are  in  every  way  highly  satisfactory. 
An  intelligent  gentleman,  with  a  memory  well 
stored  with  information  derived  from  a  sire 
who  was  associated  with  the  leading  men  of 
his  day  and  from  public  men  whom  he  has 
known  personally,  companionship  with  Mr. 
Martin  is  at  once  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing. 

Martin,  Edward  Lowe,  who,  since 
1868,  has  been  identified  with  the  municipal; 
financial  and  railroad  interests  of  Kansas 
City,  was  born  March  12,  1842,  in  Mays- 
ville.  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  His  parents, 
William  and  Margaret  (Sheridan)  Martin, 
emigrated  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1822,  and 
located  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  in  1824.  The 
mother  died  in  1858  and  the  father  in  1864. 
William  Martin  followed  the  boot  and  shoe 
business  during  his  entire  residence  in 
Kentucky,  with  more  or  less  monetary  suc- 
cess. He  reared  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  ex-  , 
cepting  Edward  L.  and  one  sister,  Anna,  now 
Mrs.  R.  G.  McDonald,  of  Las  Vegas,  New 
Mexico.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  comes 
from  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  stock,  the  father 
of  William  Martin  having  been  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798. 
Edward  L.  Martin  was  educated  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  and  academies  of  his  native  city, 
and  engaged  in  active  business  at  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  years.  His  first  employment 
was  that  of  shipping  clerk  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business  in  Maysville,  Kentucky,  in 
1858,  where  he  rose  rapidly.  In  1861,  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  put  in  full 
charge  of  the  business,  which  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  city,  his  employer,  Isaac  Nelson, 
having  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Lafayette  as  a  Confederate  sympa- 
thizer. Young  MartiA  closed  up  the  busi- 
ness and  turned  the  proceeds  over  to  the 
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father  of  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Martin  was  then 
employed  as  head  bookkeeper  m  the  larg- 
est hardware  store  in  that  section  of  Ken- 
tucky, remaining  in  that  position  until  1864, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  a  position  as  head 
bookkeeper  in  a  large  wholesale  grocery 
house  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  After  twelve 
months'  service  in  this  position  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  remained 
there  until  1868,  when  he  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  entering  into  the  whole- 
sale liquor  business.  He  built  a  large  dis- 
tillery, known  as  the  Kansas  City  Distilling 
Company.  He  consolidated  his  distilling 
business  with  the  Distillers'  &  Cattle  Trad- 
ers' Company,  and  retired  from  the  business. 
Afterward  he  organized  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  which  he  wound  up  later,  paying  all 
depositors  and  stockholders  in  full.  Mr. 
Martin  was  elected  mayor  of  Kansas  City 
in  1873,  on  a  reform  ticket.  He  succeeded 
in  rescuing  the  city's  affairs  from  ring  rule 
and  fraudulent  management,  and  placed  them 
upon  an  honest  basis  that  has  since  been 
maintained,  until  to-day  Kansas  City's  credit 
is  as  good  as  that  of  any  city  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  Democrat  he  figured  promi- 
nently in  political  affairs  until  recent  years, 
retiring  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his 
entire  time  to  business  matters.  For  twenty- 
one  years  he  was  a  member  and  treasurer 
of  the  board  of  education  of  Kansas  City, 
the  longest  term  ever  served  by  a  member 
of  that  body.  He  was  a  district  delegate  to 
the  first  Chicago  convention  that  nominated 
Cleveland  for  President,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate at  large  to  the  St.  Louis  convention 
that  again  placed  his  name  before  the  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Martin  was  tendered  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  several  years  ago,  and 
although  it  was  equivalent  to  election,  he 
refused  the  honor  on  account  of  pressing 
business  affairs.  He  was  the  originator  and 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  Kansas  City 
Suburban  Belt  Railway  and  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railway,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  both  until  a  short  time  ago.  He  has 
served  as  director  in  several  of  Kansas  City's 
principal  banks,  and  has  been  vice  president 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Trust 
Company,  now  the  Guardian  Trust  Company, 
still  holding  that  position.  He  was  associated 
with  Thomas  Corrigan,  the  original  and  suc- 
cessful street  railway  operator  in  Kansas 
City.    They  sold  their  interests  to  the  Metro- 


politan Company,  and  the  system  has  growir 
to  be  one  of    the  most  complete  and  best 
equipped  in  the    entire    country.     Through 
Mr.  Martin's  efforts  while  mayor  the  pres- 
ent waterworks  system  of  Kansas  City  was 
inaugurated,  and  as  chief  executive  of  the 
city  he  signed  the  ordinance  granting  the 
franchise  for  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Kan- 
sas Qty,  Lawrence  &  Topeka  Railroad,  which 
built  that  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  system  be- 
tween the  union  depot  in  Kansas  City  and 
DeSoto,  Kansas,  thus  changing  the  termi- 
nus of  the  road  from  Atchison,  Kansas,  to 
Kansas  City.     He  secured  from  Congress, 
in  the  name  of  himself  and  associates,  the 
charter  for  the  bridge  now  used  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  which 
was  transferred  to  that  road  as  an  induce- 
ment to  extend  its  line  to  Kansas  City.    Mr. 
Martin  is  a  charter  member  of  all  the  com- 
mercial organizations  that  have  been  formed 
in  Kansas  City  since  1868.    Although  not  a 
member  of  a  church,  he  is  a  liberal  donor 
to  charity  and  philanthropic  movements.    He 
was  married,  December  10,  1861,  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Ricketts,  daughter  of  R.  M.  Rick- 
etts,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  fam- 
ilies in  that  State.       Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
have  two  children — a  daughter.  Lulu  M.,  now 
the  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Gaines,  and  a  son^ 
Edward  R.,  treasurer  of  the  Kelly  Milling 
Company,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Kansas 
City.    It  may  be  truthfully  s^id  that  no  maa 
has  done  more  for  the  upbuilding  of  Kan- 
sas City  than  E.  L.  Martin.    In  every  impor- 
tant movement  he  has  participated  actively,, 
has  been  patriotic  in  his  actions  as  a  public 
official,  and   conscientious  in   his  association 
with  men  and  in  business  affairs.    His  spirit 
of  progress  and  advancement    has    infused 
itself  into  younger  men  who  have  been  close 
to  him,  and  a  life  of  determined  effort  and 
integrity  has  proved  a  wholesome  example, 
combining  to  benefit  the  city  as  a  whole  and 
those  who  have  come  in  daily  contact  with 
him. 

Martin*,  Ernest  Donglas,  member  of 
the  Missouri  State  Senate  from  the  Fifteenth 
District,  was  born  in  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
June  28,  1866,  son  of  Dr.  Solon  Douglas 
and  Catherine  (Pinkerton)  Martin.  His 
father  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his  mother 
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of  Virginia.     Dr.  S.  D.  Martin  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Transylvania  University.    In 
1849  he  joined  the  rush  of  Argonauts  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  remained  for  two  years.   In 
1856  he  settled  in  Missouri,  locating  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Grand  Pass  Town- 
ship, Saline  County.    During  the  Civil  War 
he  served  in  Robinson's  command,  in  Price's 
Army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  re- 
turned temporarily  to  Kentucky.     In   1871 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri, where  his  son  attended  the  common 
schools,    subsequently    entering    the    high 
school  at  Smithton.    In  1879  he  removed  to 
a  farm  six  miles  south  of  Marshall.     He  is 
now  engaged  in  practice  in  Marshall.    Sena- 
tor Martin  entered  William  Jewell  College 
in  1882,  and  the  State  University  in  1883,  tak- 
ing a  two  years*  course  in  the  last  named 
mstitution.    He  had  previously  taught  school 
in  Saline  County,  and  after  leaving  college 
engaged  in  this  vocation  for  a  short  time. 
Subsequently  he  read  law  with  C.  Peebles, 
of  Marshall.     In  August,  1889,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  by  Judge  Field,  of  the 
circuit  bench,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
continuously   engaged   in  practice   in   Mar- 
shall.   He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  success  of    the    Democratic    party, 
which  has  thrice  elected  him  to  office.     In 
1892  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Marshall,  and 
was  re-elected  for  a  second  term.     During 
his  administration  as  mayor  he  succeeded  in 
creating  a  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
introduction    of    numerous    municipal    im- 
provements, including  electric  street  lights, 
a  better  sewerage  system,  well  paved  streets 
and  a  city  hall,  all  of  which  movements  were 
carried    to    successful    consummation,   and 
which  have  proved  highly  creditable  to  his 
energy  and  public  spirit,  making  Marshall 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  State. 
Since   1888  he  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in   every  political   campaign,   having    made 
many  speeches  in  behalf  of  Democratic  can- 
didates.   In  1896  he  made  sixty-two  speeches 
in  Saline  and  neighboring  counties.    In  1900 
he  entered  the  canvass  for  the  nomination 
to  the  senatorship  of  the  Fifteenth  District, 
and  though  the    party  organization  fought 
him  zealously,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
were  with  him,  and  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation, being  elected  to  the  office  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year.    Senator  Martin  was  one 
of  the    organizers  of    the    Marshall  Town 
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Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  incorpo- 
rated in  1897.  In  Odd  Fellowship  he  has 
passed  all  the  chairs.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Knights  of  Pythias  in  the  State. 
In  1895  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  Fourth 
Regiment,  Uniformed  Rank  of  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
military  branch  of  that  order  in  May,  1900, 
was  made  colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment, 
which  includes  the  famous  Red  Cross  Com- 
pany of  St.  Louis,  the  winner  of  numerous 
prizes  for  its  drilling.  In  religion  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  Senator 
Martin  has  a  large  and  .constantly  increasing 
legal  practice.  He  is  a  polished  orator,  a 
strong  and  successful  pleader,  and  his  pros- 
pects for  an  enviable  public  career  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  bright. 

Martin,  George  W,,  editor  and  news- 
paper publisher,  was  born  in  Monroe  County, 
Ohio,  December  30,  1838,  son  of  Wilson  and 
Rebecca  (Venham)  Martin.  His  father  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  and  in  the  cooper- 
age business  in  Ohio,  to  which  State  the 
family  came  at  an  early  date,  being  numbered 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Ohio  River 
Valley.  His  g^eat-grandfather  was  engaged 
in  the  iron  business  in  New  Jersey  and  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  founding  that  industry 
in  the  United  States.  George  W.  Martin  at- 
tended, in  boyhood,  the  common  schools,  and 
completed  his  education  in  the  high  school  at 
Woodsfield,  Ohio.  He  began  teaching  school 
in  Ohio  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  taught  for  two  years  thereafter  in  that 
State.  In  1856  he  came  to  Missouri  and  for 
three  years  following  he  taught  school  in 
Lincoln  and  Montgomery  Counties.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Ohio  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in 
Company  B  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Regiment 
of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  served  in 
this  command  until  the  26th  of  October,  1863, 
when  he  was  discharged  on  account  of 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  defense  of 
the  Union.  While  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try he  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Al- 
legheny Summit  and  McDowell,  in  both  of 
which  he  received  wounds,  in  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  the  battle  at  Chancellorsville 
and  the  battle  at  Gettysburg,  and  other  less 
important  engagements.  In  the  second  Bull 
Run  fight  he  was  wounded  in  the  left  arm,  and 
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on  the  first  day  of  the  battle  at  Gettysburg  he 
received  a  wound  which  necessitated  the  am- 
putation of  his  right  arm  and  caused  his  re- 
tirement from  the  service.  He  was  first 
promoted  to  orderly  sergeant  and  then  to 
first  lieutenant,  and  in  the  battle  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  also  until  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  he  commanded  his  com- 
pany. His  record  as  a  soldier  was  a  patriotic 
and  honorable  one,  and  one  to  which  he  and 
his  family  may  point  with  pardonable  pride. 
After  being  discharged  from  the  army  on  ac- 
count of  disability  he  returned  to  Ohio  and 
again  taught  school  for  a  time  in  that  State. 
In  1865  he  came  to  Missouri  and  established 
his  home  in  Brookfield,  Linn  County,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  merchandising  until  the 
fall  of  1866.  He  then  taught  two  terms  in 
the  public  school  at  Brookfield.  In  1868  he 
was  elected  county  assessor  of  Linn  County 
and  filled  that  office  two  years.  In  1870  he 
was  elected  county  clerk,  and  in  1874  was  re- 
elected to  that  office,  serving  in  all  eight 
years.  Thereafter,  until  1892,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  and  loan  business.  In 
the  year  last  named  he  purchased  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  "Brookfield  Gazette,"  and  has 
since  been  co-editor  and  proprietor  of  that 
paper.  He  is  a  sterling  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, has  served  his  party  as  chairman  of  the 
county  central  committee  several  times,  and 
was  its  candidate  for  auditor  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1888.  Mr.  Martin  affiliates  with 
fraternal  organizations  as  a  member  of  the 
orders  of  Odd  Fellows  and  United  Workmen. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  was  department  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri  from  1891  to  1892. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion.  October  24,  1865,  he  married  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Wilson,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
Mrs.  Martin,  who  died  April  3,  1900,  was  a 
woman  of  great  natural  ability  and  superior 
accomplishments.  She  served  two  terms  as 
president  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  auxiliary  to  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  from  1897  to  1898 
was  president  of  the  National  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps.  The  children  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  were  Georgia  Martin,  who  is 
now  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shepherd,  of  Brookfield; 
William  W.  Martin,  who  maried  Miss  May 
Doan,  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  and  now  lives  in 


Bropkfield;  and  Charles  H.  Martin,  unmar- 
ried, who  also  resides  in  Brookfield. 

Martin,  Zadock,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
for  many  years  an  influential  citizen  of 
Platte  County,  was  born  and  reared  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  removed  to  Platte  County,  Mis- 
souri, in  1828.  His  house,  a  two-room  log 
structure,  stood  below  the  falls  on  Platte 
River,  and  was  the  only  public  house  for  miles 
around.  He  was  a  man  of  means  for  that 
day,  having  a  number  of  slaves.  His  family 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  six  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  is  described  as  a  tall, 
powerful  man,  weighing  175  pounds,  "with 
an  eye  that  flashed  like  lightning  and  a  voice 
like  thunder."  He  owned  the  ferries  across 
the  Platte  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  had  a 
sugar  camp  on  the  bluff  above  the  mouth  of 
Big  Creek.  In  1846  he  removed  to  Oregon 
and  died  there. 

Martlnsburg. — ^An  incorporated  village 
in  Audrain  County,  on  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Mexico.  It  has 
a  church,  school,  picture  frame  factory,  bank, 
newspaper,  the  "Success,"  hotel  and  about 
fifteen  other  business  places,  including  stores, 
etc.  There  are  also  coal  mines  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  300. 

Martinsville. — See  "Siloam  Springes." 

Marvin   Collegiate   Institute.— An 

educational  institution  which  was  located  at 
Caledonia,  Missouri,  in  1867,  and  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  It  had  a  career  of  usefulness  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  as  public  high  schools 
were  built  up  in  southeast  Missouri,  the  feel- 
ing prevailed  that  the  equipment  would  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  church,  and  the 
question  of  removal  came  up.  Frederick- 
town,  in  Madison  County,  Missouri,  offered 
a  building  to  cost  $25,000  and  a  ten-acre  site. 
At  its  session  held  in  1894  the  conference 
agreed  to  accept  this  offer.  The  work  of 
building  was  begun  at  once  and  was  so  nearly 
completed  that  the  school  was  opened  on  the 
I2th  of  September,  1895,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  building  committee.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  formally  turned  over  to  the  con- 
ference in  1896,  free  of  debt.    The   school 
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has  grown  steadily,  matriculating  134  pupils 
in  1899  2i"d  1900.  At  this  writing  (October, 
1900,)  there  is  an  increase  of  thirty  matricu- 
lates over  the  same  period  last  year..  The 
school  is  not  a  college,  hence  it  confers  no 
degrees.  It  has  the  following  departments: 
First,  an  academic  course  that  will  prepare 
pupils  for  the  junior  class  in  college;  sec- 
ond, a  conservatory  of  music,  and,  third,  a 
full  business  course.  It  has  the  following 
faculty:  Nelson  Bollinger  Henry,  D.  D.,  pres- 
ident and  professor  of  mental  and  moral 
sciences;  James  Leonard  Whiteside,  Ph.  B., 
natural  and  physical  sciences ;  Mrs.  Lucretia 
Thompson  Henry,  A.  M.,  pure  and  applied 
mathematics;  Miss  Madge  Carroll  Cannon, 
ancient  and  modern  languages ;  Mrs.  Vaugh- 
tie  Carroll  Alexander,  musical  director ;  Lon 
H.  Eakes,  A.  B.,  professor  of  English 
language  and  literature;  Walter  O.  Siler, 
shorthand  andtjrpewriting;  Miss  Stella  Poca- 
hontas F.  B.  Anthony,  B.  L.,  elocution  and 
physical  culture.  The  institute  has  an  en- 
dowment of  $10,000,  a  $3,000  subscription, 
and  a  $7,000  assessment  made  by  the  St. 
Louis  conference  at  its  last  sesion  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  girl's  dormitory. 

Marvin  Female  Institute. — See 

"Central  Female  College." 

Mary    Institute. — See  "Washington 
University." 

Mary  Institute  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. — This  association  was  organized  in 
1871,  in  the  old  school  building  now  occupied 
by  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  The  first  offi- 
cers were  as  follows :  President,  Miss  Alice 
Filley ;  vice  president,  Miss  Maria  Pennell ; 
secretary,  Miss  Anna  Flintham;  treasurer. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Krum.  In  June  of  1872 
the  first  annual  reunion  was  held,  with  sixty- 
nine  members  present,  and  from  this  small 
number  the  membership  has  increased  to  over 
500.  The  objects  of  the  association  are  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  its  alma  mater  and  to 
further  the  cause  of  education.  In  1887-8 
the  alumnae  had  painted  and  presented  to 
the  institute  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Eliot, 
then  chancellor  of  Washington  University. 
In  1889  they  presented  to  the  institute  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Calvin  Pennell,  for  many  years 
the  honored  principal  of  the  school,  and  who, 
iy  his  faithful  devotion  to  the  work  he  loved 


so  well,  did  much  toward  establishing  the  en- 
viable reputation  of  the  institution.  At  the 
time  of  the  cyclone  the  association  sent  $491 
to  be  used  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  organizations  to  join  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  has 
always  sent  delegates  to  the  annual  meetings. 
During  the  winter  of  1897-8  a  lecture  course 
was  founded.  Mr.  Sears,  the  principal  of  the 
school,  gave  the  first  series,  the  subject  be- 
ing "Recent  Political  Developments  in  Amer- 
ica," and  is  also  giving  the  second  series  on 
"The  Eastern  Question."  The  association, 
in  June,  1898,  offered  three  prizes  to  the 
pupils  of  the  institute,  open  to  all  the  aca- 
demic classes,  one  for  the  best  four  years' 
course  in  Latin,  another  for  the  same  course 
in  English  literature,  and  the  third  for  the 
best  essay. 

An  art  league  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  pictures  in  the  school  tor 
the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  other 
forms  of  practical  work  are  under  considera- 

^^^"'  Martha  S.  Kayser. 

Maryville, — ^The  county  seat  of  Noda- 
way County,  situated  near  the  geographical 
center  of  the  county,  on  a  high  rolling 
prairie  and  near  the  center  of  Polk  Town- 
ship. The  land  upon  which  the  town  site 
was  laid  out  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri by  the  United  States  government,  by 
act  of  Congress  in  1841.  It  was  selected  by 
the  State  for  internal  improvements  Novem- 
ber II,  1844,  and  was  patented  by  the  State 
to  Nodaway  County  January  15,  1845.  The 
town  was  laid  out  and  platted  by  the  county 
court  September  i,  1845,  the  site  having  been 
fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  justice  for  the 
county.  Maryville  was  first  incorporated  in 
1857,  but  this  and  two  subsequent  corporate 
organizations  were  allowed  to  lapse.  A 
municipal  corporation  was  permanently  or- 
ganized in  1869,  wTien  the  first  trustees,  W. 
B.  Jones,  A.  A.  Minnier,  William  Anderson, 
R.  H.  Cox  and  T.  L.  Robinson  were  ap- 
pointed. William  B.  Jones  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  board,  D.  L.  Palmer,  clerk,  and 
I.  V.  McMillan,  attorney.  The  first  settler 
on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  city  was 
Thomas  Adams,  who  migrated  from  one  of 
the  lower  counties  of  the  State  in  1840,  and 
built  his  cabin  in  the  grove  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  town,  but  in  1849  he  removed  to 
Texas.    Maryville  is  regularly  laid  out  with 
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streets,  fifty  and  sixty-six  feet  wide,  many 
of  them  planted  on  the  sides  with  shade  trees, 
the  houses  separated  with  side  yards,  and  the 
private  yards  embellished  with  shade  trees 
and  shrubbery,  which  g^ve  a  happy  impres- 
sion to  the  stranger.  The  citizens  have  a 
high  reputation  for  hospitality,  morality,  in- 
telligence and  public  spirit.  In  1900  it  had 
a  population  of  4,577.  It  had,  in  1899,  four 
banks — the  First  National  Bank  of  Maryville, 
with  capital  and  surplus  of  $125,000  and  de- 
posits of  $195,000;  the  Maryville  National 
Bank,  capital  and  surplus  $66,810,  deposits 
$125,000;  Nodaway  Valley  Bank,  capital  and 
surplus  $110,000,  deposits  $88,000;  Real 
Estate  Bank,  capital  $20,000,  deposits  $68,- 
600.  It  has  three  newspapers,  the  "Nodaway 
Democrat,"  established  in  1869;  the  "Mary- 
ville Republican,"  established  in  1865,  the 
oldest  paper  in  the  county,  the  politics  of  each 
indicated  by  its  name,  and  the  "Maryville 
Tribune,"  Republican,  each  with  a  strong 
circulation  and  all  of  them  exemplary  west- 
ern journals.  Two  railroads,  a  branch  of  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  and 
the  Omaha  &  St.  Louis,  intersect  in  the  city 
and  offer  ample  facilities  for  traffic  with  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago.  The  chief  manufactur- 
ing establishments  are  the  Maryville  flouring 
mill,  Barmann  &  Wolfert's  carriage  factory, 
Armstrong's  foundry,  a  creamery,  and  a 
planing  mill,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory. 
There  are  two  large  g^ain  elevators,  and  the 
town  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  grain  trade. 
There  are  eight  churches — the  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Bap- 
tist, Presbyterian,  Christian,  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, two  .  Catholic  and  two  colored. 
There  are  a  large  high  school  with  twelve 
teachers,  three  ward  schools,  each  with  three 
teachers,  and  also  a  high  grade  school,  called 
the  Maryville  Seminary.  Union  Hall,  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  500,  affords  accommoda- 
tions for  public  meetings.  The  first  secret 
orders  established  in  the  place  are  Maryville 
Lodge  No.  165,  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons;  Nodaway  Lodge  No.  470,  Ancient 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons ;  Nodaway  Chap- 
ter; Maryville  Commandery,  Knights  Temp- 
lar ;  White  Qoud  Lodge  No  92,  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  Tancred  Lodge, 
Knights  of  Pythias;  Tancred  Division,  Uni- 
form Rank  Knights  of  Pythias;  Maryville 
Encampment  No.  50,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  Resolute  Lodge  No. 


264,  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars. 
The  city  has  a  complete  fire  department  and 
an  efficient  police  force.  It  enjoys  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  surrounding  country. 
There  is  over  a  mile  of  vitrified  brick  paving, 
which  is  being  extended  each  year. 

Maryville.— See  "Pineville.'^ 

Mason,  Anthony  L.,  one  of  the  few  men 

who  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing the  foundations  for  the  commercial  great- 
ness of  Kansas  City,  was  born  December  7, 
1827,  in  Orleans   County,  New  York,  and 
died   November  22,    1892,   at   his   home  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.    His  father,  Anthony 
Mason,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  removed  to 
Orleans  County,  New  York,  in  1820,  and  died 
in    1867.     His   mother,    Sophia   Davenport, 
was  a  member  of  a  family  whose  record  is 
particularly    honorable    and    distinguished. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Oliver  Davenport, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  resi- 
dents of  New  England,  was  bom  in  Franklin 
County,   Massachusetts,  and   died   in    1865. 
Anthony  L.  Mason  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  was  accustomed  to  hard  work  be- 
fore  he    had   reached   a    mature   age.     He 
learned  practical  lessons  early  in  life.     The 
world   was   his   school   and   experience   his 
teacher.    He  received  a  meager  education  in 
books,  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  was 
truly  a  self-made  man.    After  attending  the 
common  schools  as  much  as  circumstances 
would   allow,   the   while   acquiring  valuable 
knowledge  by  close  observation,  careful  read- 
ing and  practical  thought,  he  began  to  look 
about  for  means  whereby  he  might  eng^e 
in  a  business  calling.    He  first  peddled  apples 
to  the  passengers  on  boats  plying  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  willingly  turned  his  hand  to  what- 
ever honest  labor  he  could  find.    In  the  exer- 
cise of  an  unusual  degree  of  economy  and 
perseverance,    he    managed    to    accumulate 
about  $700  in  cash  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.    His  tastes  were  in  the  line 
of  a  mercantile  rather  than  a  professional 
career,  and  when  he  had  attained  his  majority 
he  went  to  Galesburg,  Michigan,  where  he 
was  given  employment  in  the  store   of  his 
uncle,  a  Mr.  Davenport.    After  serving  the 
customary  probation  he  was  taken  into  the 
business.    At  the  end  of  three  years  the  store 
was  consumed  by  fire  and  the  generous  uncle 
made  good  the  young  man's  loss,  restoring 
the  capital  which  the  latter  had  in  the  store. 
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Later  young  Mason  purchased  Mr.  Daven- 
port's interest  and  conducted  the   business 
alone  for  fourteen  years,  being  unbrokenly 
faithful  to  his  interests  and  adding  to  his  pos- 
sessions every  year.     During  the  last  few 
years  of  his  business  career  in  Michigan  he 
carried  a  stock  of  goods  worth  at  least  $20,- 
000.    In  addition  to  the  store,  he  bought  an 
interest  in  two  large  mills,  his  operations 
along  this  line  amounting  to  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000  a  year.    He  also  dealt  largely  in 
grain  and  wool,  making  a  success  of  every 
effort  put   forth   during   his    business    life. 
He  was  interested  in  farming  and  possessed 
many  acres  of  the  finest  land  in  the  North- 
west.   In  1865  he  sold  his  mercantile  inter- 
ests in  Galesburg,  but  remained,  there  for 
five  years,   during   that   time   engaging   in 
profitable  speculations  and  disposing  of  the 
real  estate  which  he  had  become  owner  of 
during  the  years  of  active  work  in  that  town. 
In  1870  Mr.  Mason  removed  to  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  made  large  investments  in  city 
property.    He  also  operated  a  steam  cracker 
factory  on  the  levee,  but  this  establishment 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1871.    Another  was 
erected  on  Main  Street,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  he  sold  it  at  a  good  profit.    Within 
three  years   he  purchased  city  property  to 
the  amount  of  $100,000,  improving  a  great 
portion   of   it,   and   thereby   adding  to   the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  city.     He  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  business  extensively  and 
owned  thousands  of  head  on  the  Western 
plains.     During  his   residence   in   Michigan 
Mr.  Mason  was   elected   supervisor  of  the 
township  in  which  he  resided,  being  at  that 
time  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.    During 
the  years  1868  and  1869  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Michigan  State  Legislature,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  State's  prison  commit- 
tee of  that  body.    In  1875,  after  his  removal 
to  Kansas  City,  he  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  mayor,  receiving  the  nomination 
in  spite  of  his  hesitation  and  unwillingness  to 
accept  it.    He  was  so  strongly  urged  to  make 
the  race,  being  promised  the  support  of  the 
best  men  in  the  city,  that  election  seemed 
sure  to  follow  the  nomination.     He  did  not 
attend    the   convention,    however,    but    was 
honored  by  its  nomination,  notwithstanding 
his  absence.    A  short  time  after  the  conven- 
tion Mr.  Mason's  opponents  started  a  rumor 
to  the  eflFect  that  he  was  an  enemy  to  the 


laboring  classes.  This  was  so  manifestly  un- 
true that  the  report  reacted  and  injured  those 
who  originated  it.  However  it  disgusted  Mr. 
Mason  with  practical  politics,  and  a  few  days 
after  his  nomination  he  withdrew  from  the 
ticket.  In  1875,  when  the  Bank  of  Kansas 
City  was  organized,  Mr.  Mason  was  made  a 
director,  and  during  the  second  year  of  its 
existence  he  was  its  vice  president.  He  was 
a  member  and  director  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  helped  to  build  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, used  as  a  trade  building  before  the 
present  handsome  structure  at  Eighth  and 
Wyandotte  Streets  was  erected,  and  while  a 
member  of  the  building  committee  negotiated 
a  seriously  needed  loan  in  order  that  opera- 
tions might  be  carried  on.  Mr.  Mason  was 
generous  when  a  cause  appealed  to  him  as 
worthy  of  support.  He  gave  liberally  to  the 
Chicago  fire  sufferers,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  he  loaned  $75,000  to  the  government, 
taking  bonds  as  security  at  a  time  when  the 
fate  and  value  of  the  bonds  were  very  un- 
certain quantities.  He  employed  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  was  a  friend  of  the  wage  earner,  and 
in  a  material  way  did  a  world  of  good  for 
the  city  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  made  a 
Mason  in  1851.  His  religious  training  was 
received  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In  June, 
1850,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jeanette  Beck- 
with,  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Three 
daughters  were  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Mason 
died  February  22,  1875.  June  15,  1876,  Mr. 
Mason  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M.  Askew, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (McElroy) 
Askew,  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  She  is  a 
sister  of  General  Frank  and  Wilson  Askew, 
two  of  Kansas  City's  most  prominent  busi- 
ness men.  One  daughter,  Correlia,  now  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Leo  Thompson,  of  Kansas  City, 
was  born  of  Mr.  Mason's  second  marriage. 
Mrs.  Mason  is  active  and  prominent  in  the 
philanthropic  and  social  circles  of  Kansas 
City,  and  honors  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
honored  life  and  all  its  means.  He  was  a 
business  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
full  of  energy  and  of  quick  perceptions.  He 
possessed  an  excellent  judgment  of  men  and 
their  motives,  and  was  straightforward  in  his 
dealings  and  frank  in  his  conversation.  He 
did  not  depend  upon  others  to  do  that  which 
he  could  do  for  himself.  His  was  an  inde- 
pendent personality,  the  embodiment  of  in- 
dustry, honesty  and  thrift. 
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Mason,  Isaac  M.,  who  has  achieved 
distinction  in  St.  Louis  both  as  a  business 
man  and  a  public  official,  was  born  March  4, 
183 1,  in  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
ceived an  English  education,  and  began 
work  as  a  clerk  in  his  native  town.  He  then 
engaged  in  steamboating,  and  became  a  cap- 
tain when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  The 
last  steamer  he  commanded  was  the  famous 
"Hawkeye  State,"  which  made  the  run  from 
St.  Louis  to  St.  Paul  in  three  days,  six  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
In  1866  he  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Northern  Line,  which  position 
he  held  for  eleven  years.  In  1876  he  was 
elected  county  marshal  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  in  1877  elected  city  marshal  of  St.  Louis. 
He  was  elected  sheriff  of  St.  Louis  in  1880, 
and  re-elected  to  that  office  in  1882.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
th€  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  Anchor  Line, 
and  in  1887  was  elected  president,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  1892,  when  he 
was  made  president  of  the  Mercantile  Trust 
Company.  For  thirty-two  years  he  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, of  which  he  was  president  in  1892. 
He  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  and  cham- 
pion of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  since  it  came  into  existence.  In  1897 
he  was  elected  city  auditor  of  St.  Louis  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  receiving  the  largest 
majority  of  any  official  chosen  at  that  elec- 
tion. He  is  an  Episcopalian  and  senior 
warden  of  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer.  For  over  thirty  years  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bethel  Mission.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  1853,  and  a 
Master  Mason  in  1854.  Mr.  Mason  married, 
November  16,  1852,  Miss  Mary  Tiernan,  a 
native  of  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania.  Six 
children  have  been  born  of  their  marriage. 

Masonic  College. — An  educational  in- 
stitution established  at  Lexington  in  1847. 
Here  the  orphans  of  Masons  were  sent  for 
education,  and  until  1858  it  was  an  institu- 
tion known  all  over  the  State  and  throughout 
the  West.  Senator  Stephen  B.  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia,  and  Colonel  A.  W.  Slayback 
were  given  mental  instruction  in  this  college, 
and  others  who  have  become  well  known  in 
public  affairs  were  students  there  during  the 
days  of  the  institution's  prosperity.    The  old 


building  was  fortified  during  the  Civil  War 
and  was  used  as  a  military  post.  Here  Col- 
onel Mulligan  and  his  Federal  forces  resisted 
for  several  days  the  efforts  of  General 
Sterling  Price  to  get  possession  of  Lexing- 
ton. After  a  week  of  fighting  and  hardships 
Mulligan  surrendered.  The  building  had 
been  damaged  by  shot  and  shell.  It  was  par- 
tially restored  by  the  State  of  Missouri  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  used  as  a 
military  school  for  a  time,  but  was  finally 
turned  over  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  A  handsome  addition  was 
built,  and  the  structure  is  now  the  Central 
Female  College. 

Masonic  Home  of  Missouri. — ^This 
home  for  the  shelter  of  aged  brethren  and 
widows  and  orphans  of  Masons  of  Missouri 
was  provided  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri, and  dedicated  June   15,   1889.     It  is 
located    on    Delmar    Avenue,    near    Union 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  on  grounds  compris- 
ing fifteen  acres,  the  house,  a  two-story  brick 
structure    with    mansard    roof,    containing 
twenty    rooms,    the    purchase    price    being 
$40,000.     Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
house,  among  the  most  important  being  a 
hospital  and  sanitarium.     Help  for  its  sup- 
port has  been  received  from  numerous  lodges 
in  the  State,  and  special  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  woman's  organizations  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  who,  through- 
out the  State,  observe  October  13th  of  each 
year  as  "Eastern  Star  Masonic  Home  Day." 
Through  the  efforts  of  these  women  a  beau- 
tiful chapel,  costing  $3,600,  has  been  built,  in 
which  religious  service  is  held  every  Sabbath. 
The  original  officers  were  Noah  H.   Givan^ 
president;  John   D.  Vincil,  vice  president; 
F.  J.  Tygard,  treasurer;  S.  C.  Bunn,  secre- 
tary.   These   officers   have   been   constantly 
re-elected,  save  that  S.  C.  Bunn  was   suc- 
ceeded as  treasurer  by  John  R.  Parsons.  The 
remaining    officers    are    a    superintendent, 
matron,   physician   and   attorney.     Applica- 
tions   are    made    formally    through     some 
Masonic  body  in  the  State.    A  report,  Octo- 
ber I,  1898,  gave  the  following  numbers  for 
that  date:    Girls,  51 ;  boys,  2T\  aged  women, 
16;  aged  men,  13.    Total,  107.    The  age  of 
admission  for  children  is  from  three  to  thir- 
teen years.     Fifty-eight  of  these   are    now 
attending  the  public  schools,  three  of  whom 
are  in  the  high  school.    The  smaller  children 
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are  under  the  care  of  a  teacher  at  the  home. 
During  vacations  the  girls  are  taught  in  the 
various  branches  of  domestic  economy,  and 
the  boys  work  in  the  garden.  In  some  in- 
stances the  vacations  are  spent  in  special 
studies,  shorthand,  etc.  None  are  admitted 
as  inmates  who  have  other  provision  for 
proper  care.  Homes  by  adoption  are  pro- 
vided for  children  as  opportunity  affords,  and 
those  remaining  are  fitted  for  self-mainte- 
nance and  provided  with  positions. 

Masonic     Order. — Freemasonry    may 
be  defined  as  an  institution  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  inculcation  of  moral  principles,  and 
teaching  of  lessons  in  ethics  through  sym- 
bolic illustration  and  dramatic  representation, 
appealing  to  the  conscience  and  moral  sense 
of  men.   Masonic  authors  trace  a  thread  of 
of  tradition  connecting  modern  Masonry  with 
the  mysteries  of  antiquity    in  every  nation, 
and  in  every  age,  notably  with  those  of  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Persia  and  India.    Less  indistinct 
than  this  is  the  connection  with  the  guilds 
of  Masons,   or  builders,   whose   handiwork 
upon  the  cathedrals  of  Germany,  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  the  glory  of  Christendom, 
not  only  as  works  of  art,  but  as  the  laborious 
expression  of  a  reverent  and  religious  spirit. 
These  gfuilds  may  have  suggested  the  name 
Masonry,  as  well  as  its  symbolism  of  the 
spiritual  temple  sought  to  be  reared  by  and  in 
man.      They  suggest,  also,  the  process  of 
advancement,  as  Masonic  instruction  is  im- 
parted, in  the  terms  applied  to  its  members, 
as  Entered   Apprentice,    Fellow   Craft   and 
Master   Mason.    However,   the   speculative 
Masonry  of  to-day,  as  it  is  known  and  taught 
in  the  lodges,  can,  in  strictness,  be  deemed 
to  commence  only  with  that  period  when  the 
chaos  of  mythical  tradition  was  succeeded  by 
the  era  of  lodge  records,  and  even  this  can 
not  be  exactly  determined.  In  Scotland  a  few 
brief  records  date  back  to  1599,  but  the  York 
(England)  constitutions,  dating  to  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  generally 
accepted  as  the  foundation  of  modern  Ma- 
sonry.   American  Freemasonry  was  derived 
from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

Tradition  points  to  a  lodge  in  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1720,  working  under  authority 
of  a  charter  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  but  no  definite  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
had.  Authentic  records  establish  the  fact  that 
in  1730  Daniel  Coxe  became  Grand  Master  of 


New  York,  and  that  while  in  England,  in  a 
session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  "Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North 
America."  From  England  also  came  author- 
ity to  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  Grand  Master 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  1749,  and  a  Grand  Lodge 
was  established  in  that  State  in  1786,  it  be- 
ing the  first  stationary  Grand  Lodge  in  the 
United  States.  This  historical  mention  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  legitimate  and  im- 
mediate descent  of  the  order  in  Missouri. 

December  14,  1805,  following  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  Western  Star  Lodge  was  in- 
stituted at  Kaskaskia,  Indiana  Territory,  as  it 
was  then  known,  under  dispensation  granted 
by  Israel  Israels,  Grand  Master  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  following  Master  Masons  being 
named  in  the  warrant :  William  Arundel,  from 
Quebec,  Canada ;  James  Edgar,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Rufus  Easton,  Rome,  New 
York ;  James  Galbreath,  Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania ;  Michael  Jones,  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania ;  Robert  McMahan  and  Robert 
Robinson,  Virginia.  The  lodge  was  regularly 
chartered,  June  2,  1806,  as  Western  Star,  No. 
107,  and  the  following  officers  were  chosen: 
James  Edgar,  W.  M. ;  Michael  Jones,  S.  W., 
and  James  Galbreath,  J.  W.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  September  13,  1806.  The  lodge  left 
little  trace  in  history,  and  disappeared  in  1816. 

At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Louis- 
iana Territory,  in  1804,  the  only  Masonic  or- 
ganizations therein  were  the  two  lodges  in 
New  Orleans.  Soon  a  lodge  was  established 
at  Ste.  Genevieve,  Missouri.  A  number  of 
French  merchants  of  that  place,  while  on  a 
business  visit  to  Philadelphia,  had  taken  the 
Masonic  degrees,  and  on  their  return  called 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
lodge.  Otho  Strader  presided,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  Mason  to 
wield  a  gavel  in  the  region  named.  It  was 
an  historic  event,  for  from  the  lodge  there 
instituted  sprang,  in  time,  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Missouri,  which  became  the  parent  of  sub- 
ordinate bodies,  not  only  in  Missouri  but  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Utah, 
New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  As  the  result  of 
this  meeting  Louisiana  Lodge,  No.  109,  was 
chartered  July  17,  1807,  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  following  named 
were  the  first  officers :  Aaron  Elliot,  W.  M. ; 
Andrew  Henry,  S.  W.,  and  George  Bullitt,  J. 
W.  Among  the  members  were  Joseph  Het- 
tick,  Bartholomew  Berthold  and  Pierre  Chou- 
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teau.  This  lodge  and  that  at  Kaskaskia  were, 
in  the  course  of  time,  overshadowed 
by  those  organized  in  St.  Louis  at 
a  somewhat  later  day,  finally  becom- 
ing extinct;  and  before  1822  they  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Pennsylvania.  Both,  however,  contributed  to 
the  membership  of  the  St.  Louis  bodies,  in 
whose  history  their  own  is  necessarily  pre- 
served. 

St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  3,  was  chartered  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  September 
15,  1808.  The  officers  were  as  follows:  Cap- 
tain Meriwether  Lewis,  W.  M. ;  Colonel 
Thomas  Fiveash  Riddick,  S.  W. ;  Colonel  Ru- 
fus  Easton,  J.  W.  Among  its  members  were 
many  who  were  already  conspicuous  in  gov- 
ernmental and  other  important  affairs,  or 
soon  became  so.  Captain  Lewis  was  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Louisiana  Territory;  Colonel 
Riddick  occupied  various  civil  positions ;  Col- 
onel Easton  was  first  postmaster  of  St.  Louis 
and  Attorney  General  of  the  Territory;  Jo- 
seph W.  Garnier  was  clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Secretary  General ;  William  Clark 
was  Territorial  Governor  and  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs ;  Frederick  Bates  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  and  Governor  of  the 
State;  Colonel  Alexander  McNair  was  the 
first  Goverhor  of  the  State  of  Missouri ;  Jo- 
seph Charless  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  "Missouri  Gazette;"  Jeremiah  Conner 
was  sheriff  of  St.  Louis;  Major  William 
Christy  was  the  first  land  registrar;  Judge 
William  C.  Carr  was  judge  of  the  circuit 
court;  Dr.  Bernard  G.  Farrar  was  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas;  Captain  Risdon 
H.  Price  was  one  of  the  early  merchants; 
Alexander  Stuart  was  circuit  judge;  Silas 
Bent  was  county  clerk  and  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas.  A  number  of  United  States 
Army  officers  stationed  at  Cape  Bellefon- 
taine  were  also  among  the  members.  Lodge 
meetings  were  held  in  a  building  remaining 
from  the  Spanish  occupation ;  it  stood  on  the 
east  side  of  Second  Street,  immediately  south 
of  Walnut  Street.  In  1809  occurred  the  sui- 
cide of  Captain  Lewis  Clark,  at  the  time 
master  of  the  lodge.  For  various  reasons  the 
lodge  languished,  and  in  1812  it  passed  out  of 
existence.  Two  notable  events  belong  to  its 
history.  June  24,  1809,  was  celebrated  the 
feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  with  a  proces- 
sion to  a  church  not  named  in  the  records, 
where  a  Masonic  oration  was  delivered.     In 


181 1  the  same  day  was  observed  by  a  gather- 
ing at  the  home  of  William  Christy,  where 
dinner  was  served.  December  27th,  the  same 
year,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
observed,  when  was  sung  a  song  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Lieutenant  Jacob  Cross, 
U.  S.  A.,  which  was  printed  in  the  "Gazette" 
on  January  i8th  following. 

The  second  lodge  in  St.  Louis  (yet  existing) 
was  Missouri  Lodge,  authorized  by  dispensa- 
tion issued  October  3,  1815,  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee  to  Joshua  Norvell,  who 
came  from  that  State  to  found  the  "Western 
Journal,"  in  opposition  to  Joseph  Charless* 
"Gazette,"  and  with  him  were  named  in  the 
document  John  Pilcher  and  Thomas  Brady. 
October  8,   1816,  the  lodge   was   regularly 
chartered  as  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  12,  Joshua 
Pilcher  being  named   as   W.    M.;   Thomas 
Brady  as  S.  W.,  and  Jeremiah  Conner  as  J. 
W.  The  first  secretary  was  Judge  William  C. 
Carr.    The  greater  number  of  the  members  of 
the  new  lodge  had  belonged  to  the  extinct 
St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  3.  Missouri  Lodg^,  No. 
12,  worked  under  the  Tennessee  charter  for 
five  years,  when  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri was  established,  and  designated  Mis- 
souri Lodge  as  No.   i,  September  4,   1821. 
During  this  period  several  distinguished  men 
were  received  into  membership,  among  them 
being  Major  Thomas  Douglass,  paymaster, 
U.  S.  A. ;  Judge  Nathaniel  Tucker,  of  the  cir- 
cuit court ;  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Benton,  after- 
ward United  States  Senator,  and  Honorable 
Edward  Bates,  afterward  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.   In  1816  and  a  portion  of 
the  year  following  the  lodge  met  in  William 
Clark's  two-story  brick  building,  the  location 
of  which  is  now  unknown,  then  removing  to 
the  Douglass  house,  on  Elm  Street,  between 
Main  and  Second  Streets.   In  1817  the  lodge 
undertook  the  erection  of  a  building  by  the 
aid  of  a  lottery,  but  it  proved  a  failure,  and  the 
old  room  was  retained.   Being  unsuitable  for 
lodge  purposes,  a  third  story  was  added,  and 
was  occupied  for  sixteen  years.    This  room 
was  the  scene  of  many  notable  events.  From 
it,  August  17, 1818,  the  lodge  marched  in  pro- 
cession to  the  interment  of  Captain  Thomas 
Ramsey,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Cap- 
tain Martin,  of  his  own  regiment.     Decem- 
ber 27,  1819,  the  anniversary  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  lodge  assembled  and  marched 
to  Bennett's  Hotel,  where  an  oration   was 
delivered  and  a  banquet  was  spread.    Here 
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Missouri  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  i,  was  or- 
ganized October  30,  1821.  Here,  also,  on 
April  29,  1825,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri 
gave  hospitable  and  enthusiastic  reception  to 
Lafayette,  the  friend  and  war  companion  of 
Washington,  and  with  him  his  son,  George 
Washington  Lafayette.  Father  and  son  were 
both  elected  to  honorary  membership,  Archi- 
bald Gamble  delivering  a  fervent  address,  to 
which  the  distinguished  soldier  made  touch- 
ing and  grateful  reply.  In  1824  the  lodge 
bought  for  cemetery  purposes  a  lot  from  the 
Conner  estate  (now  on  Seventh  Street,  near 
Washington  Avenue,  then  outside  the  city 
limits),  paying  $400  therefor.  The  first  burial 
therein  occurred  on  April  12th  following,  be- 
ing that  of  Dr.  Richard  Mason,  late  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  funeral  was  a  military  as  well  as 
a  Masonic  affair,  the  deceased  being  a  mem- 
ber of  Captain  Archibald  Gamble's  city  cav- 
alry troop.  The  ground  was  low  and  swampy, 
unsuitable  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  it  was 
sold  for  $750.  June  24,  1827  (anniversary  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist),  the  lodge  marched  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  an  address 
was  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  order,  the 
Rev.  Joshua  T.  Bradley.  A  distinguished  at- 
tendant was  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  U. 

5.  A.,  who,  attended  by  his  staff,  came  on  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  Jefferson  Barracks. 
Other  notable  events  in  which  the  lodge  par- 
ticipated were  the  celebration  of  the  eighty- 
third  anitiversary  of  the  founding  of  St. 
Louis,  February  15,  1847, 21II  civic  bodies  par- 
ticipating; the  centennial  celebration  of  the 
admission  of  Washington  to  the  Masonic 
order,  November  4,  1852,  the  services  being 
held  in  the  Centenary  Methodist  Church,  and 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange   by  the  Grand  Lodge  June 

6,  1874.  In  these  later  events  there  were 
many  younger  lodges,  but  Missouri  Lodge, 
No.  I,  held  the  post  of  honor  by  priority. 

About  1828  one  Morgan,  a  Mason  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  put  in  print  what  pur- 
ported to  be  an  expose  of  the  lodge  work  as 
practiced  wherever  such  a  body  existed.  His 
disappearance  followed,  and  it  was  charged 
and  widely  believed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Masons,  as  the  penalty  for  his  per- 
fidy. This  produced  an  intense  anti-Masonic 
excitement  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  lodges  hastened  to  disband,  or  mem- 
bers to  withdraw  from  them  individually.  The 
storm  of  rage  reached  St.  Louis,  and  Ma- 


sonry came  into  disrepute  and  languished 
until,  in  October,  1831,  the  Grand  Lodge 
submitted  for  the  action  of  subordinate 
lodges  a  proposition  for  its  own  dissolution 
and  that  of  the  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction. 
At  a  meeting  of  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  i,  held 
to  take  action  thereon,  Edward  Bates,  then 
worshipful  master,  offered  a  resolution  pro- 
viding that  "after  this  evening  this,  lodge 
cease  to  act  as  an  organized  body,  and  that 
its  charter  be  surrendered  and  returned  to  the 
Grand  Lodge."  The  resolution  was  voted 
down,  and  in  its  stead  was  adopted  a  substi- 
tute, expressing  the  desire  of  the  lodge  "that 
the  officers  attending  the  Grand  Lodge  vote 
against  the  dissolution  or  suspension  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  or  lodges  subordinate  thereto." 
The  influence  of  this  lodge  averted  dissolu- 
tion, but  the  Grand  Lodge  deemed  it  prudent 
to  remove  its  seat  to  Columbia,  where  it  re- 
mained for  three  years,  until  the  excitement 
had  subsided.  But  feeling  yet  ran  high,  many 
withdrawing  from  the  order,  and  October  5, 
1833,  the  lodge  surrendered  its  charter  and 
ceased  to  exist.  After  payment  of  liabilities 
the  lodge  funds  were  appropriated  to  benevo- 
lence, the  Sisters  of  Charity  receiving  $200, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Library  Association  $250. 
A  number  of  the  lodge  members  who  yet  ad- 
hered to  Masonry,  in  1834,  petitioned  for  a 
charter  for  a  new  lodge  to  be  known  as  La- 
fayette Lodge,  and  in  1836  the  Grand  Lodge 
granted  its  prayer,  but  changed  the  name  to 
St.  Louis  Lodge,  No.  20,  and  as  such  it  yet 
exists. 

In  1842  several  members  of  the  defunct 
Missouri  Lodge,  No.  i,  petitioned  for  restora- 
tion of  charter,  which  was  granted,  and  the 
lodge  was  reopened  October  20th,  with  the 
following  officers:  John  Simonds,  W.  M.; 
John  D.  Daggett,  S.  W. ;  Thornton  Grimsley, 
J.  W. ;  Frederic  L.  Billon,  secretary ;  Aug^s- 
tin  Kennerly,  treasurer.  October  8,  1866,  the 
lodge  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
institution  as  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  12,  George 
F.  Gouley,  W.  M.,  delivering  the  oration. 

February  22,  1821,  delegates  from  all  the 
lodges  in  the  State,  three 
Qraad  Lodge.  in  number,  met  in  St. 
Louis  with  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  Grand  Lodge.  William  Bates,  of 
Joachim  Lodge,  No.  25,  at  Herculaneum  ; 
Nathaniel  Simonds,  of  St.  Charles  Lodge,  No. 
28,  at  St.  Charles,  and  Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri Lodge,  No.  12,  at  St.  Louis,  were  se- 
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lected  to  draft  a  constitution.  The  next  day 
Thomas  F.  Riddick  was  elected  grand  mas- 
ter; James  Kennedy,  grand  senior  warden; 
William  Bates,  g^and  junior  warden ;  Archi- 
bald Gamble,  grand  treasurer;  William  Ren- 
shaw,  grand  secretary.  May  4th  Thompson 
Douglass,  of  Missouri  Lodge,  No.  12, 
installed  the  officers  and  consecrated  the 
lodge,  the  ceremonies  taking  place  in  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  Grand  Lodge,  thus  con- 
stituted, opened  a  Past  Master's  Lodge,  Oc- 
tober loth,  and  installed  Nathaniel  B.  Tucker 
as  grand  master,  who  rechartered  the  old 
lodges — Missouri,  No.  12,  as  No.  i ;  St.  Louis 
remained  unchanged  in  name  and  number; 
Joachim,  No.  25,  became  No.  2,  and  St. 
Charles,  No.  28,  became  No.  3.  In  1831  the 
Grand  Lodge  refused  to  suspend  or  dissolve 
on  account  of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement, 
but  in  1833  removed  to  Columbia,  returning 
to  St.  Louis  in  1837.  It  chartered  eighteen 
lodges  between  its  organization,  in  1821,  and 
its  removal  to  Columbia,  in  1833,  and  none 
during  its  sojourn  there.  Indeed,  it  is  unac- 
counted for  from  1834  until  1837,  ^^e  volume 
of  proceedings  for  the  intervening  years  be- 
ing wanting  from  the  files  in  the  office  of  the 
grand  secretary.  However,  it  resumed  its  ses- 
sions in  St.  Louis  in  1837,  when  the  following 
lodges  were  constituted:  Palmyra,  No.  18; 
St.  Louis,  No.  20;  New  London,  No.  21,  and 
St.  Charles,  No.  23.  A  dispensation  was  also 
granted  to  Franklin  Lodge,  No.  22,  of  Alton, 
and  to  others  in  Illinois.  From  this  time  on 
nothing  interfered  with  the  smooth  and  un- 
interrupted working  of  this  august  body.  In 
1863  it  was  incorporated  under  the  general 
law.  In  1900  there  were  under  its  jurisdiction 
556  lodges,  with  32,153  members;  of  these 
there  were  in  St.  Louis  twenty-five  lodges, 
with  3,939  members;  in  Kansas  City,  eight 
lodges,  with  1,812  members;  in  St.  Joseph, 
three  lodges,  with  512  members;  in  Joplin, 
two  lodges,  with  181  members. 

In  1809  the  lodge  undertook  the  erection 
of  a  Masonic  Hall,  and  organized  a  lottery  in 
aid  of  the  project,  but  it  proved  a  failure.  In 
1849  ^^^  Grand  Lodge  dedicated  to  its  pur- 
poses the  fourth  floor  of  a  building  on  Chest- 
nut and  Third  Streets,  in  St.  Louis,  which 
was  occupied  for  some  years  in  conjunction 
with  various  lodges.  It  aided  in  the  erection 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  at  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and   Market  Streets,   in  the   same 


city,  which  was  dedicated  October  14,  1868, 
by  W.  E.  Dunscomb,  grand  master,  Thomas 
E.  Garrett  delivering  the  oration.    The  cost 
of    the    ground    was    $55,000,    and    of   the 
building  $195,000,  but  financial  disaster  came, 
and  the  property  reverted  to  the  mortgagees. 
Since  that  time  the  grand  officers  have  occu- 
pied rented  premises.    In  addition  to  constant 
and  repeated  benefactions  made  by  the  vari- 
ous subordinate  bodies  throughout  the  State, 
the  Masons  of  Missouri  have  established  a 
noble  charity  in  the  institution  of  the  Masonic 
Home  of  Missouri.    It  g^ew  out  of  a  Knight 
Templar  conclave  in  St.  Louis  in  1886,  when 
resident   and   visiting  members   contributed 
$30,000  for  the  purpose.    In  1887  the  Grand 
Lodge  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter,  and  in  the  year  following  $35,- 
000  was  expended  in  purchasing  a  building 
and  grounds,  at  that  time  considered  ade- 
quate for  the  purposes  intended  for  many 
years  to  come.    Since  that  time  $60,000  addi- 
tional have  been  expended  for  new  buildings 
and  repairs.    The  home  was  dedicated  June 
15,   1889,  when   250   Knights  Templar  and 
1,000  Blue  Lodge  Masons  paraded  under  Jay 
L.  Torrey,  grznA  marshal.     The  speech  of 
presentation  was  made  by  Judge  Noah  M. 
Givan,  P.  G.  M.,  president  of  the  board  of 
directors.     James  P.  Wood,  grand  master, 
made  the  response,  and  an  oration  was  de- 
livered by  Judge  Xenophon  Ryland,  P.  G.  M. 
The   expenses   of  the   home   in    1898   were 
$6,726.41  for  building  and  repairs,  and  $14,- 
684.56  for  current  expenditures.    The  bene- 
ficiaries were  27  boys,  51  girls,  16  old  ladies 
and  13  old  brethren — 107  in  all.    The  home 
was  incorporated  March  12,  1886. 

July   24,    1820,    DeWitt    Qinton,    general 

grand  high  priest  of  the 
Royal  Arch  JIUMiry.   General      Grand       Royal 

Arch  Chapter  of  the 
United  States,  granted  a  dispensation  for  the 
opening  of  Missouri  Chapter  in  St.  Louis, 
with  Amos  Wheeler  as  high  priest,  Thomp- 
son Douglass  as  king,  and  Abram  Deck  as 
scribe.  After  several  meetings  the  following 
named  officers  were  elected,  October  30, 
1821:  Thompson  Douglass,  high  priest; 
Amos  Wheeler,  king ;  George  H.  C.  Melody, 
scribe;  Samuel  G.  J.  DeCamp,  C.  H. ;  Wil- 
liam H.  Thompson,  P.  S. ;  Daniel  C.  Boos, 
G.  M.  3d  v.;  Hugh  Rankin,  G.  M.  2d  V.; 
Thomas  Bostick,  G.  M.  ist  V.;  William  C. 
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Pettus,  treasurer ;  John  C.  Potter,  tyler  and 
steward.     General  Grand  High  Priest  De- 
Witt  Clinton  ruled  that  the  election  was  ir- 
regular,  and    another   was    held,    at    which 
Thompson  Douglass  and  most  of  the  other 
officers  were  re-elected,  though  there  were  a 
few  minor  changes.    The  dispensation  expir- 
ing August  7,  1826,  a  charter  was  asked  for 
and  granted,  and  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Mel- 
ody in  person,  he  being  then  in  New  York. 
He  was  absent  about  one  year,  retaining  per- 
sonal possession  of  the  charter,  and  the  first 
meeting    thereunder    was    not     held    until 
August  13,  1827,  when  officers  were  elected, 
among  them  being  Thornton  Grimsley,  high 
priest ;  James  F.  Spencer,  king,  and  Richard 
T.  Kenney,  scribe.    Grand  High  Priest  De- 
Witt  Qinton  died  February  11,  1828,  and  the 
Missouri  Chapter  held  a  memorial  meeting. 
Rev.  J.  Bradley  delivering  an  address.    With 
the  beginning  of  the  anti-Masonic  excitement 
the  chapter  closed  and  lay  dormant  for  nearly 
seven   years,    being    revived    November    5, 
1836,  with  John  D.  Daggett  as  high  priest. 
In  1846  a  chapter  convention  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Grand 
Chapter,  the  following  chapters  being  repre- 
sented :    Missouri,  No.  i ;  Palmyra,  No.  2 ; 
Boonville,  No.  5.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:    J.  W.  S.  Mitchell,  G.  H.  P.;  Wil< 
liam  Hurley,  Dep.  G.  H.  P. ;  Parker  Dudley, 
G.  K.;  Frederic  L.  Billon,  G.  S.;  John  S. 
Watson,  G.  T. ;  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  G. 
C;  John  D.  Daggett,  G.  M.    There  were,  in 
1900,  ninety-eight  chapters,  of  which  number 
seven  were  in  St.  Louis,  with  1,344  members  ; 
two  in  Kansas  City,  with  830  members,  and 
two  in  St.  Joseph,  with  269  members.     The 
total  membership  in  the  State  was  7,157. 
According    to    some    authorities,    James 
Cushm^n,  D.  G.  P.  of  the 
Cnrptlc  Masoiry.      Grand    Council   of   Royal 
and     Select     Masters     of 
New  Jersey,  on  October  16,  1826,  issued  a 
warrant  appointing  Joshua  Bradley  and  John 
D.  Daggett  officers  of  a  council  to  be  organ- 
ized in  St.  Louis.  This  is  questioned,  and  no 
indisputable  record  appears  until  1864,  when 
the  Grand  Council  chartered  St.  Louis  Coun- 
cil, No.  I ;  Marion,  No.  4,  of  Hannibal,  and 
West?on,  No.  15.    These  bodies  organized  a 
Grand  Council  in  St.  Louis.    At  the  annual 
assembly,  in  1867,  George  Frank  Gouley  be- 
came conspicuous  and  made  a  national  repu- 


tation in  Masonry.  At  the  same  meeting  a 
memorial  was  prepared  on  the  death  of  A. 
O'Sullivan,  who  had  been  prominent  in  the 
order  from  an  early  day.  There  are  now 
twelve  councils  in  Missouri,  one  in  St.  Louis. 
Th^e  early  commanderies  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar, chartered  by  the 
Koifhts  Templar.  Grand  Commandery  of 
the  United  States,  date  as 
follows:  St.  Louis,  No.  i,  September  18^ 
1847;  Weston,  No.  2,  September  19,  1853; 
Lexington,  No.  3,  September  10,  1856.  These 
commanderies  organized  a  Grand  Command- 
ery May  22,  i860,  with  the  following  officers: 
George  W.  Belt,  of  Weston,  grand  com- 
mander; R.  M.  Henderson,  of  Lexington, 
deputy  grand  commander ;  J.  W.  Crane,  of  St. 
Louis,  gjand  generalissimo;  Henry  Flint,  of 
Lexington,  grand  captain  general;  Ludwell 
R.  Ringo,  of  Weston,  grand  prelate ;  William 
H.  Loker,  of  St.  Louis,  grand  senior  warden  ; 
George  W.  Culver,  of  Plattsburg,  grand 
junior  warden;  John  D.  Daggett,  of  St. 
Louis,  grand  treasurer;  E.  G.  Heriott,  of 
Weston,  grand  recorder ;  O.  F.  Potter,  of  St. 
Louis,  grand  standard  bearer;  S.  M.  Hays, 
of  Platte,  grand  sword  bearer ;  A.  D.  Hoy,  of 
Lexington,  grand  warden ;  H.  F.  Schlossner,. 
of  Weston,  grand  sentinel.  At  this  conclave 
a  charter  was  granted  to  St.  Joseph  Com- 
mandery, No.  4,  of  St.  Joseph,  this  being  the 
first  commandery  chartered  by  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  Missouri.  During  the  Civil 
War,  Lexington  was  the  central  point  of  a 
long  continued  and  bloody  strife,  and  Lexing- 
ton Commandery  lay  dormant  during  that 
period.  October  5,  1869,  it  was  resuscitated, 
and  the  name  changed  to  De  Molay,  No.  3. 
There  were  in  Missouri,  in  1900,  fifty-eight 
commanderies,  with  4,400  members;  in  St. 
Louis,  four  commanderies,  with  1,123  mem- 
bers; in  Kansas  City,  two  commanderies,. 
with  456  members ;  in  St.  Joseph,  two  com- 
manderies, with  141  members.  The  St.  Louis 
commanderies,  in  1900,  with  dates  of  char- 
ters, were  as  follows:  St.  Louis,  No.  i,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1847;  Ivanhoe,  No.  8,  October  8,. 
1867;  Ascalon,  No.  16,  October  4,  1870;  St. 
Aldemar,  No.  18,  October  3,  1871.  Mis- 
souri Templarism  enjoys  a  high  reputation 
throughout  the  country,  and  its  command- 
eries are  warmly  commended  for  their  excel- 
lent personnel,  their  proficiency  in  drill,  and 
steadiness  in  marching. 
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In  1864  Martin  Collins,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
admitted  to  the  Thirty- 
Scottifh  Rite.  third  Degree,  and  made 
inspector  general  for  Mis- 
souri. O'Sullivan  Lodge  of  Perfection,  No. 
14,  was  instituted  in  St.  Louis,  December  13, 
1872,  but  had  only  a  brief  existence.  In- 
spector General  Collins  afterward  instituted 
the  following  bodies:  In  St.  Louis,  1881,  St. 
Louis  Lodge  of  Perfection,  No.  i,  with  John 
H.  Deems  as  W.  M.;  May,  26,  1883,  St. 
Louis  Lodge  of  Rose  Croix,  James  Gates, 
W.  M. ;  November  29,  1884,  Missouri  Con- 
sistory Sublime  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret, 
John  R.  Parson,  master  of  Kadosh ;  October 
17,  1887,  Adoniram  Lodge  of  Perfection,  No. 
2,  Kansas  City.  In  1900  there  were  four 
bodies  in  St,  Louis,  fpur  in  Kansas  City,  and 
Lodges  of  Perfection  had  been  organized  in 
Columbia  and  Pattonsburg. 

June   14,   1886,  Moolah  Temple,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of 
Myttic  Shriae.        the  Mystic  Shrine,  was  in- 
stituted in  St.  Louis,  with 
JEli  J.   Crandall  as  potentate.     William   H. 
Mayo  was  recorder  until  1894,  when  he  was 
advanced  and  succeeded  by  A.  Moore  Berry. 
JElisha  B.  Overstreet  has  been  treasurer  from 
the  organization.   Other  shrines  in  the  State 
are:     Ararat,  Kansas  City:    Moila,  St.  Jo- 
seph.    The  total  membership  in   1898  was 
2,000. 

Membership  in  the  order  of  the  Eastern 
Star  is  restricted  to  the 
Easteni  Star.  wives,  daughters  and  sis- 
ters of  Masons.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  Missouri  was  organized  in 
1875,  with  John  D.  Vincil  as  grand  patron, 
and  Mrs.  Mattie  Yost  as  grand  matron. 
There  were  in  Missouri,  in  1898,  160  chap- 
ters, with  6,847  nifembers;  in  St.  Louis,  six 
chapters,  with  700  members.  This  order 
secured  the  funds  necessary  for  the  building 
of  the  chapel  at  the  Masonic  Home  in  St. 
Louis,  and  a  stained  glass  window  in  that  edi- 
fice commemorates  the  effort.  The  dedica- 
tion took  place  October  21,  1897.  Mrs.  Rosa 
L.  Harris,  grand  worthy  matron,  made  the 
presentation  address. 

The  Masonic  papers  in  Missouri  are  the 
"Constellation,''  published  by  W.  P.  Rickart, 
St.  Louis,  founded  in  1887;  the  "Missouri 
Freemason,"  published  by  J.  L.  Bowman  & 
Co.,  and  edited  by  Eden  Reed,  St.  Louis, 
founded  in  1895,  and  the  "Orient,"  published 


by  the  Orient  Company,  C.  S.  Glaspell,  man- 
ager, Kansas  City,  founded  in  1895. 

Masonic  Temple,    St.  Louis.— The 

old  Masonic  Temple,  on  the  corner  of  Sev- 
enth and  Market  Streets,  was  built  by  the 
Masonic  Association,  organized  in  1866  under 
a  special  charter  granting  exemption  from 
taxes  under  special  conditions.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  structure  was  laid  in  1867  by 
Grand  Master  John  D.  Vincil.  The  building 
proved  a  losing  venture  in  a  financial  sense. 
The  Masonic  Association  was  bankrupted, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  and  many 
prominent  Masons,  who  had  taken  stock  in 
the  enterprise,  lost  heavily.  After  the  failure 
of  the  Masonic  Association  it  passed  first  into 
the  possession  of  "the  Life  Association  of 
America,"  later  became  the  property  of 
Meyer  Rosenblatt,  and  still  later  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Real  Estate  Company.  It 
was  occupied  by  various  Masonic  bodies 
for  twenty-eight  years,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  1897  the  Knights  of  Pythias  secured  a 
lease  of  all  that  portion  of  the  building  which 
had  been  thus  occupied,  although  six  lodges 
and  two  commanderies  of  the  Masopic  order 
continued  to  use  the  third  floor  of  the  Temple 
for  some  time  thereafter. 

Massey,  Benjamin  U.,  lawyer,  was 
born  February  28,  1842,  in  Jasper  County, 
Missouri,  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Ben- 
jamin F.  and  Maria  (Withers)  Massey.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Mis- 
souri, and  embarked  in  business  in  St.  Louis 
as  early  as  1831.  From  1837  until  1839  ^^^ 
elder  Massey  was  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing in  Fayette,  Howard  County,  Missouri. 
From  there  he  removed  in  1839  ^^  Sarcoxie, 
Jasper  County,  Missouri,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  business  tint il  1856.  In  that  year  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Missouri, 
and  was  re-elected  in  i860,  holding  that  office 
until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he 
went  South  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
State  government.  He  was  born  in  Kent 
County,  Maryland,  in  181 1,  and  was  the  son 
of  Benjamin  Massey,  of  an  old  Maryland  fam- 
ily. Benjamin  U.  Massey  was  reared  in  Mis- 
souri, and  was  fitted  for  college  between  the 
years  1856  and  1861  at  private  schools  con- 
ducted by  Professors  Birch  and  Shoemaker, 
in  Jefferson  City.  The  war  interfered  with 
the  continuance  of  his  academic  education  as 
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planned,  and  he  was  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
office  in  Jefferson  City  in  the  early  part  of 
1861,  and  afterward  in  the  South  during  the 
years  1861-2.   In  the  spring  of  1863  he  went 
to  Howard  County,  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  war  closed.    He  then  went 
to  Jefferson  City,  and  there  began  the  study 
of  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  General  E. 
L.  Edwards,  one  of  the  distinguished  lawyers 
of  the  State  at  that  time.    In  1865  he  went 
to  Springfield,  Missouri,  and  continued  his 
law  studies  in  the  office  of  McAfee  &  Phelps, 
of  that  city.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  former  precept- 
ors, and  this  association  continued  until  1876, 
when  Mr.  Phelps  was  elected  Governor  of 
Missouri.  For  about  five  years  thereafter  he 
was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Massey  & 
McAfee,  which  was  recogfnized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  in  southwestern  Missouri.   Since  then 
he  has  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession  alone,    occupying    a    leading   place 
among  the  lawyers  of  the  State.   Since  early 
manhood  he  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent part  in  numerous  campaigns,  but  has 
never  sought  political  preferment  for  him- 
self. While  giving  close  attention  to  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  appearing  as  counsel  in  many 
of  the  most  important  cases  which  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  courts  of  Greene 
County,  he  has  also  been  interested  in  vari- 
ous business  enterprises,  and  is  no  less  suc- 
cessful as  a  man  of  affairs  than  he  is  as  a 
lawyer.   He  is  a  stockholder  and  director  in 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company, 
of  Springfield,  for  which  he  is  also  attorney ; 
a  director  and  the  attorney  of   the  Spring- 
field Waterworks  Company;    a  director  in 
the  Bank  of  Springfield;  president   of  the 
Springfield  Furniture  Factory,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  lead  mining  enterprises  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas, 'where  he  owns  several  tracts 
of  mineral  land.  In  1869  Mr.  Massey  married 
Miss  Mary  Sidney  Smith,  of  Jefferson  City, 
who  died  in  1875,  leaving  one  child,  Benjamin 
Minor  Massey,  now  city  editor  of  the  "Two 
Republics/'  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  Mrs.  Mas- 
sey was  born  in  Cole  County,  Missouri,  in 
1846,  and  her  mother  was  a  member  of  the 
well-known  Goode  family.  Mr.  Massey  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  Miss  Cirsie  Boone, 
daughter  of  E.  B.  and  Mary  V.  (Cromwell) 
Boone,  whose  home  was  in  Newton  County, 
Missouri,  and  who  came  to  this  State  from 


Kentucky.  The  second  Mrs.  Massey  died  in 
1890,  leaving  two  children,  Robert  and  Alice 
Massey.  Mr.  Massey  married  in  May,  1893, 
Miss  Ella  Jones,  daughter  of  H.  F.  Jones,  of 
Neosho,  Missouri.  Of  this  marriage  one  child, 
Mildred  Massey,  has  been  born. 

Massie,  Jeremiah  Vardeman,  a 

prominent  resident  of  western  Missouri  from 
1857  until  the  year  of  his  death,  was  born 
April  14,  1809,  in  Scott  County,  Kentucky, 
and  died  October  5,  1898,  at  his  home  in  In- 
dependence, Missouri.  His  parents  were  Ben- 
jamin and  Elizabeth  (Hall)  Massie,  the  father 
a  native  of  Virginia,  and  the  mother  of  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  On  the  paternal  side  tlie 
family  is  of  French  descent,  and  the  Halls 
came  from  England.  J.  V.  Massie  came  from 
a  large  family  of  farmers,  people  of  industry 
and  sterling  honor.  He  attended  the  select 
schools  of  Kentucky,  and  was  a  pupil  in  a 
Catholic  college  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in 
addition  to  receiving  instruction  for  several 
terms  at  an  academy  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
Quite  early  in  life  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  at  Centerville,  Kentucky,  and  was  so 
occupied  in  the  State  of  his  birth  until  1850, 
when  he  removed  to  Monmouth,  Warren 
County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of 
general  merchandising  and  packing  interests 
for  seven  years.  In  1857  he  yielded  to  an 
overweening  desire  to  again  engfage  in  agfri- 
cultural  work,  and  accordingly  he  removed  (o 
Jackson  County,  Missouri,  and  there  pur- 
chased a  fine  farm  of  600  acres,  about  two 
miles  southeast  of  Blue  Springs.  For  about 
ten  years  his  home  was  on  that  farm,  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  steady  effort  and  toil,  and 
reaping  the  deserved  rewards  of  his  advanc- 
ing years.  He  then  went  to  Independence, 
the  county  seat  of  the  county  in  which  his 
property  holdings  were  located,  and  resided 
there  until  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the 
days  of  the  Whig  party  he  was  an  advocate 
of  the  views  of  that  political  organization. 
After  removing  to  Missouri  he  became  a  Re- 
publican, and  throughout  his  life  was  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  that  party, 
refusing,  however,  to  seek  preferment  in  a 
political  candidacy.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
served  as  a  deputy  sheriff  in  Jackson  County. 
While  he  was  a  resident  of  Illinois  Mr.  Massie 
became  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  was  from  that  time  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Master.  He  was  made  a  Mason  while  he 
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resided  in  Kentucky,  and  after  his  removal  to 
Independence  affiliated  with  McDonald 
Lodge,  No.  324,  in  that  city.  He  was  married 
March  8,  1843,  to  Miss  Margaret  HoUoway, 
daughter  of  George  HoUoway,  of  Bourbon 
County,  Kentucky.  Mr.  Massie  was  a  man  of 
entirely  unassuming  manner  and  quiet  dis- 
position. He  sought  no  outward  display,  and 
was  practical  in  his  habits  and  business  meth- 
ods. He  was  a  director  in  the  McCoy  Bank- 
ing Company,  and  as  a  man  of  financial  affairs 
held  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  people. 
In  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  good 
works  he  was  liberal  and  enthusiastic,  and 
was  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  orgfaniza- 
tion  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion at  Independence.  Mrs.  Massie  survives, 
and  cherishes  the  memory  of  one  who  was  a 
devoted  husband,  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  State 
where  his  lot  was  fortunately  cast,  and  a  true 
friend  to  every  laudable  movement  meriting 
his  support.  To  such  men  as  J.  V.  Massie 
Missouri  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  she 
is  not  unwilling  to  pay. 

Master   Plumbers'  Association. 

The  Missouri  Association  of  Master  Plum- 
bers seeks  "to  promote  and  combine  the 
intelligence  and  influence  of  members  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  against  imposition, 
injustice,  or  encroachments  upon  our  com- 
mon rights  or  interests ;  to  promote  amicable 
relations  with  employes  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  interest  and  equitable  justice  to  both 
journeymen  and  master  plumbers ;  to  encour- 
age State  legislation  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  sanitary  laws,  and  the  uniting 
of  the  trade  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  securing  equitable 
treatment  in  their  dealings  with  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  in  supplies.''  It  was  organ- 
ized at  Kansas  City,  December  18,  1893,  i^s 
first  officers  being  L.  B.  Cross,  president; 
Jos.  W.  Powers,  vice  president ;  John  P.  Kel- 
leher,  secretary,  and  Henry  Goss,  treasurer. 

Masters,  Meredith  C,  collector  of 
the  city  of  Independence,  was  born  February 
9,  1833,  in  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky. 
His  father,  Moses  Masters,  a  blacksmith  by 
trade,  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  His 
mother,  Frances  Stanley,  was  born  in  that 
State,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Cosby 
family,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  Vir- 
ginia blood.    M.  C.  Masters  received  his  edu- 


cation in  the  copimon  schools.    At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  he  was  taken  from  the  school 
room  and  was  given  employment  in  a  dry 
goods    store    at    Nicholasville,     Kentucky, 
where  he  worked  steadily  for  five  years.    In 
1853,  entertaining  a  desire  to  improve  his 
condition,  and  having  friends  in  western  Mis- 
souri, he  left  his  native  State  and  came  to  a 
newer  country,  locating  at  Independence  and 
associating  himself  with  William  and  John 
McCoy,  two  pioneer  merchants,  as  a  clerk  in 
their  dry  goods  store.    This  association  con- 
tined  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
Mr.   Masters  purchased  a   farm   five   miles 
south  of  Independence.    There  he  lived  until 
1863  when,  following  the  promulgation  of  the 
memorable   "Order   No.    11,"   he   withdrew 
from  the  country  home  and  went  to  Inde- 
pendence.    Since  that  time  he  has  been  a 
resident  of  Independence.    Two  years  were 
spent  freighting  on  the  historic  Santa  Fe 
trail,  and  he  afterward  engaged  with  J.  May 
&  Sons,  and  was  in  their  employ  until  1896. 
During  the  war  period  he  was  always  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Union,  and  the  county  court 
appointed  him  justice  of  the  peace  in  1863. 
In  this  capacity  he  served  until  1866.    Polit- 
ically Mr.  Masters  has  always  been  a  Repub- 
lican,  and   is   one   of   the   most   prominent 
members  of  his  party  in  Jackson  County.  In 
1896  he  was  nominated  for  the  oflSce  of  city 
treasurer  of  Independence,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  125  in  what  is  considered 
a  very  close  political  district.    He  served  two 
years,  and  in  1898  was  elected  city  collector 
of  Independence,  again  receiving  the  nomina- 
tion for  that  office  in  1900.    The  duties  de- 
volving upon  him  have  been  discharged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents,  and  he 
enjoys  as  gfreat  a  degree  of  popularity  as  any 
man  in  public  life  serving  the  people  of  a 
Jackson  County  constituency.    Mr.  Masters 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  has  been  a  deacon 
in  the  church  at  Independence  for  twenty- 
eight  years,   serving   also   as   clerk    of   the 
church  for  twenty-five  years.    He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  is  the  financier  of  Rescue  Lodge 
No.  144.    He  was  married,  in  i860,  to  Mary 
Caroline  Leader,  daughter  of  Judge  Leader. 
To   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Masters   seven    children 
have  been  born,  one  son  and  six  daughters. 
The  son,  Charles,  is  engfaged  in  the  commis- 
sion business  in  Kansas  City.    Two  of  the 
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daughters  are  married  and  three  live  at 
home.  Effie,  the  fourth  daughter,  died 
November  14,  1898.  She  was  a  young  woman 
of  ability  and  magnetic  personality,  took  an 
active  interest  in  good  works,  and  was  very 
popular  among  her  associates.  She  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Independence  public  schools. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch,  by  a  life  of  up- 
rightness and  the  exercise  of  strict  integrity, 
has  drawn  to  himself  a  large  number  of 
friends.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
wonderful  growth  and  development  of  west- 
cm  Missouri,  and  the  State  has  not  a  warmer 
supporter  than  is  he. 

Masters    in    Chancery,   United 

States.— Officers  of  the  United  States 
courts,  appointed  by  the  courts,  to  take  testi- 
mony in  chancery  cases  and  report  their 
findings  to  the  courts.  The  purpose  of  their 
appointment  is  to  lighten  the  labors  of  the 
United  States  judges  in  connection  with  the 
taking  and  analysis  of  voluminous  testimony, 
and,  acting  under  the  authority  of  these 
judges,  they  exercise  judicial  functions  to  a 
limited  extent. 

Mather,  Valcolon   Warsaw,   physi- 
cian, was  bom  May  5, 1847,  at  Barboursville, 
Virginia,  now  in  West  Virginia.     His  par- 
ents were  Oscar  W.  and  Augusta  G.  (Robert- 
son)   Mather.    The    Mather    family    is    de- 
scended from  the  distinguished  divine,  Cotton 
Mather,  Dr.  Valcolon  Warsaw  being  ninth  in 
direct   descent   from   him.    A   paternal  an- 
cestor, John,  collected  the  first  imposts  in 
New  York  City  under  the  British  crown ;  he 
was  among  the  Revolutionists,  and  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
Oscar  W.  Mather,  a  native  of  Virginia,  man- 
umitted his  slaves  previous  to  the  Civil  War ; 
he  recruited  the  Third  West  Virginia  (loyal) 
Cavalry  Regiment,  but  his  corpulency  for- 
bade his  muster-in  for  active  service.     He 
was  commissioned  major  and  paymaster,  and 
participated   in   the   campaigns   of   General' 
Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  else- 
where  in  Virginia;  after  the  war,  without 
solicitation,  and  over  numerous  applicants,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as  asses- 
sor of  internal  revenue  in  the  Third  West 
Virginia  District.     He  married  Augusta  G. 
Robertson,  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  all  of 
whose  relatives  of  arms-bearing  age  served 
in  the    Confederate  Army.     Both  are  now 


living,  at  the  ages  of  seventy-eight  and  sev- 
enty-six years,  respectively,  on  a  farm  in  the 
county  where  the  husband  was  born,  and 
where  he  reared  his  family.  Their  son,  Val- 
colon Warsaw,  attended  a  pay  school  near 
home,  and  was  then  sent  to  Athens,  Ohio, 
to  attend  the  State  University,  but  was  unable 
to  remain  to  complete  the  course.  In  1863 
he  returned  to  his  home  and  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Dr.V.R.Moss,a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
afterward  engaged  in  practice  under  direc- 
tion of  his  tutor,  remaining  until  1868,  when 
he  located  in  Kansas  City.  After  practicing 
allopathy  in  that  place  for  two  years  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  homeopathy  under  Dr. 
Joseph  Feld,  after  which  he  entered  Pulte 
Medical  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1873,  taking  brief 
postgraduate  courses  in  the  same  institution 
at  times  afterward.  Immediately  after  his 
graduation  he  engaged  in  practice  at  Hunt- 
ingdon, West  Virginia,  being  among  the  first 
homeopyathic  physicians  admitted  under  the 
law  governing  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
that  State.  He  was  one  of  the  first  inhab- 
itants of  Huntingdon,  now  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  State,  when  it  was  laid 
out  in  a  cornfield.  In  1887  he  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  took  up  homeopathic  prac- 
tice, in  which  he  is  yet  engaged.  He  was  one 
of  the  charter  members  of  the  Kansas  City 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chair  of  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine,  but  declined  that  and  other  posi- 
tions sought  to  be  conferred  upon  him  subse- 
quently. He  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
Institute  of  Homeopathy.  In  politics  he  is 
a  pronounced  Republican,  hiis  first  vote  hav- 
ing  been  cast  for  Grant  and  Colfax,  in  West 
Virginia,  when  a  strong  adverse  sentiment 
necessitated  the  protection  of  voters  of  his 
party  by  Federal  troops  at  the  polls.  Though 
a  resident  of  Kansas  City  at  the  time,  he 
served  as  a  delegate  from  West  Virginia  in 
the  national  Republican  convention  at  Min- 
neapolis which  nominated  Benjamin  Harri- 
son for  the  presidency.  In  that  body  he 
earnestly  supported  James  G.  Blaine.  In  re- 
cent years  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in 
political  concerns.  In  religion  he  is  a  Meth- 
odist. Dr.  Mather  was  married,  July  24, 
1871,  to  Miss  Olive  Keith,  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana. Two  children  have  been  born  of  this 
marriage.    Harry  P.,  a  graduate  of  the  Kan- 
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sas  City  high  school  and  of  the  University 
Medical  College,  is  an  active  practitioner  of 
medicine,  occupying  rooms  adjoining  those 
of  his  father ;  he  was  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
Third  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Missouri, 
and  resigned  previous  to  the  war  with  Spain. 
In  189s  he  took,  a  course  in  the  Postgradu- 
ate School  of  New  York.  Lelia  E.  Mather, 
the  second  child  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mather,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Kansas  City  high  school. 

MathewSy  John,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  June,  1826,  of  Irish  Presby- 
terian parents.  Several  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  after  which  he 
lived  in  Shelb)rville,  Tennessee,  where  he 
served  in  his  brothers'  store.  When  a  boy 
he  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  some- 
times made  a  voluntary  donation  of  his  serv- 
ices in  sweeping  the  floor,  making  the  fires, 
dusting  the  seats  and  ringing  the  bell  of  the 
village  church.  In  September,  1846,  he 
joined  the  Tennessee  Conference,  was  sent  to 
a  circuit,  and  was  known  among  his  preacher 
friends  as  "Little  John  Mathews."  He  was 
a  stylish-looking  young  preacher,  and  some 
of  the  plain  country  folk  thought  him  proud. 
To  demonstrate  his  humility  he  had  brown 
jeans  patches  put  on  black  cloth  pants.  Such 
humility  set  him  right  with  the  censors,  and 
he  was  at  liberty  to  dress  as  he  pleased.  His 
education  was  that  which  was  afforded  by  the 
Tennessee  town  in  which  he  had  lived,  and  all 
the  knowledge  he  later  acquired  was  obtained 
while  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  was  sent  to  California  and  sta- 
tioned at  Sacramento,  and  went  elsewhere  in 
the  mining  camps  when  the  gold  excitement 
was  high.  He  returned  to  the  Tennessee 
Conference,  which  embraced  a  portion  of  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  much  of  his  time  in 
the  South  was  in  the  last  named  State,  where 
he  filled  principal  appointments.  In  1866  he 
was  sent  to  Montgomery  to  take  the  place 
of  H.  N.  McTyeire,  who  had  been  elected 
bishop  at  the  General  Conference  in  New 
Orleans.  For  a  time  he  filled  the  office  of 
presiding  elder  in  Alabama.  He  spent  four 
years  at  Montgomery,  went  thence  to  New 
Orleans,  suffered  with  yellow  fever  and  be- 
came one  of  the  clerical  immunes,  but  after 
serving  three  churches  he  was  transferred  to 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  after  serving 
churches  there  was  sent  to  Centenary  Church 
in  St.  Louis,  October,  1886.  After  four  years 


there  he  was  three  years  with  St.  John's 
Church,  and  was  then  returned  to  Centenary 
and  remained  there  five  years.  The  last 
year  the  law  was  made  to  bend  as  a  conces- 
sion to  the  desire  of  the  congregation  for 
an  additional  year's  service.  No  pastor  in 
Centenary  Church  had  drawn  such  large  con- 
gregations to  the  regular  services  of  the 
church.  He  believes  in  a  "revival"  at  every 
meeting,  and  is  disappointed  if  he  fails  to  in- 
crease his  flock  at  every  Sunday  service.  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Menifee,  who  has  been 
eminently  qualified  for  a  helpmeet  in  her  hus- 
band's work.  They  are  now  at  McKendree 
Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Matthews,    Leonard,  financier,    was 
born  December  17, 1828,  in  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land, son  of  John  Matthews,  Jr.,  and  Mary 
Righter  (Levering)  Matthews.  Mr.  Matthews 
received  his  early  education  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  later  attended  the  schools  of  Clark 
County,  Missouri,  and  still  later  completed  a 
medical   and   scientific   course   of   study  at 
Pope's  and  McDowell's  Medical  Colleges  in 
St.  Louis.    In  185 1  he  arrived  in  St.  Louis, 
and  opened  a  retail  drug  store.    In  1854,  in 
company    with    his    brother,    William,    and 
Charles  W.  Levering,  he  opened  a  wholesale 
drug  house,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Matthews,  Levering  &  Co.    Mr. 
Matthews'  father  joined  his  sons  in  the  busi- 
ness, establishing  the  firm  of  J,  Matthews, 
Jr.,  &  Sons.    The  elder  Matthews  retired  in 
i860,  and  the  business  was  conducted  there- 
after under  the  name  of  J.  Matthews'  Sons, 
until  the  fall  of   1865,  when  they  sold   to 
Meyer  Bros.  &  Co.     Five  years  after   Mr. 
Matthews  established  the  banking  and  brok- 
erage business  of  Edwards  &  Matthews-     In 
1872  he  was  appointed  fiscal  agent   of  the 
United  States  to  sell  the  5  per  cent   loan 
placed  at  that  time,  and  in  that  year  asso- 
ciated with  himself  Mr.  Edwards  Whitaker, 
General  Edwards,  who  had  been  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  retiring  shortly  afterward. 
At  a  later  date  Charles  Hodgman  became  a 
member  of  the  firm,  and  in  1888  Mr.   Mat- 
thews retired,  Messrs.  Whitaker  and   Hodg- 
man becoming  his  successors  through   the 
formation  of  the  present  firm  of  Whitaker  & 
Hodgman.    He  was  charity  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  four  years.      In  his 
early  life  he  was  a  member  of  the    Whig 
party,    and   during   the    Civil   War    was    a 
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staunch  Unionist,  serving  during  the  years 
1861-2  as  a  member  of  the  Missouri  militia. 
Since  the  war  he  has  been  a  Republican,  but 
never  an  active  politician.  October  2,  1861, 
Mr.  Matthews  married  Miss  Mary  Spots- 
wood  Nisbet,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
(Voss)  Nisbet. 

Matthews,    William,    merchant,  was 
born  in  Monroe  County,  Virginia  (now  West 
Virgima),  July  10,  1818.     In  1835  he  came 
to  Missouri  with  his  brother,  Stuart  Mat- 
thews, and  located  at  St.  Louis,  where,  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  ^^  engaged  in  the  produce 
commission  business.     It  was  the  year  that 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  era  of 
prosperity  for  St.  Louis  and  Missouri.   Gold 
had  been  discovered  in  California,  and  that 
wonderful  movement,  the  overland  emigra- 
tion, had  "begun   imparting  such  a  stimulus 
to  business  in  the  West  as  had  never  been 
known  before.    There  were  no  railroads  in 
Missouri  or  Illinois,  but  the  rivers  were  full 
of  palatial  steamboats,  bringing  people,  pro- 
duce and  dry  goods  to  St.  Louis,  and  the 
levee  was  frequently  so  covered  with  sacks 
of  grain,  barrels   of  pork,  bales   of  hemp, 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  pigs  of  lead  that 
the  drays  could  hardly  find  space  to  turn  in. 
The  Missouri  River,  from  the  mouth  to  St. 
Joseph,  was  alive  with  steamboat  traffic,  and 
all  the  great  roads  across  the  State  from  east 
to  west  were  thronged  at  times  with  covered 
wagons  bound  for   the   glowing   Eldorado. 
St.  Louis  was  a  prosperous  city,  the  mo?t 
prosperous  in  the  West,  and  contained  many 
merchants  who  afterward  rose  to  eminence, 
honor  and  wealth.    James  E.  Yeatman,  A. 
F.  Shapleigh,  Henry  Von  Phul,  the  Ameses, 
Francis  Whittaker,  H.  D.  Bacon,  George  P. 
Plant,  John  D.  Perry,  Adolphus  Meier,  S 
M.  Edgell,  Robert  E.  Carr,  the  Chouteaus, 
D.  A.  January  and  James  M.  Hughes  were 
some  of  Mr.  Matthews'  contemporaries  dur- 
ing the   twenty-six  years  he  was  in  active 
business,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  tribute  to  his 
judgment,  foresight,  capacity  for  affairs,  and 
mercantile  probity  to  say  that  from  1850  to 
i860  the  house  of  William  Matthews  was  the 
leading   produce   commission  house   in    St. 
Louis  and  Missouri.     When  the  Civil  War 
came  on  in  1861  Mr.  Matthews'  birth  and 
relations  naturally  asserted  themselves,  and 
caused  him  to  be  classed  with  the  Southern 
sympathizers,  and  when  the  members  of  the 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  chose  him  president  of 
that  body  the  Union  members  withdrew  and 
established  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange, 
which,  in  time,  with  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment, became  the  present  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Matthews,  for  his 
resolute  defense  of  what  he^regarded  as  the 
rights  of  the  majority  and  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  him,  was  put  in  the  military  prison, 
and  the  Chamber  hall  was  turned  over  to  the 
minority.  Mr.  Matthews  was  president  of 
the  Pacific  Insurance  Company,  of  Missouri, 
also  of  the  Chouteau  Insurance  Company, 
director  of  the  Exchange  Bank,  one  of  the 
State  banks  established  in  1857,  and  was  one 
of  the  forty  original  organizers  of  the  beauti- 
ful suburban  town  of  Kirkwood  in  185 1.  In 
all  his  business  career  he  was  distinguished 
by  enterprise,  sagacity  and  a  high  and  honor- 
able mercantile  spirit,  and  by  a  wise  and 
accurate  forecast  of  the  conditions  of  business 
and  prices  of  staple  products,  which  caused  his 
opinions  to  be  relied  upon  by  many  who  held 
his  judgment  above  their  own.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews was  married,  April  25,  1848,  at 
LaGrange,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Chroughton,  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
Chroughton,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virg^ia. 
Two  children  were  bom  to  them,  Robert,  who 
died  in  1888,  and  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Jasper 
G.  Gilkison,  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  At  the 
time  of  this  writing  (1900)  Mr.  Matthews  is 
still  living,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years, 
active  and  vigorous  in  mind,  full  of  interest- 
ing recollections  of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri, 
and  a  charming  and  instructive  companion. 

Mathew8on,  Arthur  G.,  merchant, 
was  born  March  16,  1851,  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  son  of  Charles  E.  A.  and  Eliza 
(Gilbert)  Mathewson,  of  whom  the  first 
named  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  and  the 
last  named  in  New  York.  The  father  was  an 
intelligent  and  industrious  man  who  passed 
all  the  years  of  his  life  in  Rhode  Island  and 
died  there.  He  served  throughout  the  Civil 
War  in  the  Union  Army,  and  was  an  orderly 
sergeant  in  the  Fifth  Infantry  Regiment  of 
Rhode  Island  Volunteers.  Arthur  G.  Math- 
ewson attended  the  public  schools  of  Provi- 
dence until  he  was  in  his  sixteenth  year,  when 
he  left  his  native  State  and  went  to  Warren 
County,  Ohio.  There  he  passed  three  years 
on  a  farm,  with  the  result  that  he  added  to 
his  physical  vigor  and  acquired  habits  of  in- 
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dustry  which  are  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  the  farmer's  life.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  went  to  Arkansas,  where  he  re- 
mained during  the  winter  of  1869  ^^^  1870. 
In  the  spring  following  he  came  to  New  Mad- 
rid County,  Missouri,  and  for  a  short  time 
thereafter  worked  on  a  farm.  He  then  clerked 
in  a  store  in  New  Madrid  for  some  time,  and 
in  1873  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster  at 
that  place.  He  filled  this  office  for  one  year, 
and  thereafter  until  1877  clerked  in  a  store  at 
Jackson,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Missouri. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  returned  to  New 
Madrid  and  resumed  his  old  position  in  the 
post  office.  Shortly  afterward  he  established 
in  New  Madrid  a  newspaper,  the  "Southeast 
Chronicle,"  which  he  published  until  1880.  In 
1884  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  post  office 
and  embarked  in  the  business  of  merchandis- 
ing with  Joseph  Hunter  as  a  partner,  the  firm 
name  being  Mathewson  &  Company.  These 
enterprising  and  sagacious  gentlemen,  who 
thus  became  identified  with  the  mercantile 
interests  of  southeast  Missouri,  soon  built  up 
a  large  trade  and  erected  a  handsome  store 
building  which  they  occupied  until  1899,  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  the  entire  stock 
of  goods  which  it  contained.  Soon  after  this 
disaster,  the  firm  reorgfanized  as  the  Mathew- 
son Merciintile  Company,  and  erected  a  hand- 
some brick  store  building  as  successor  to  the 
frame  building  in  which  the  business  had 
previously  been  carried  on.  Since  then  they 
have  enjoyed  increased  prosperity,  and  their 
establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  that  portion  of  the  State.  Mr.  Mathewson 
has  demonstrated  that  he  has  a  natural  genius 
for  merchandising,  and  his  correct  business 
methods,  fair  dealing  and  courteous  treat- 
ment of  patrons  have  drawn  about  him  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, but  has  been  too  much  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness to  hold  any  public,  office  other  than  those 
of  alderman  and  school  commissioner,  in 
which  capacities  he  rendered  useful  services 
to  the  public.  He  is  a  zealous  Presbyterian 
churchman,  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen.  He  has  several 
times  represented  the  lodge  with  which  he 
affiliates  in  the  Missouri  Grand  Lodge  of 
United  Workmen.  February  14,  1878,  Mr. 
Mathewson  married  Miss  Lizzie  Roth,  of 
New  Madrid  County,  and  nine  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  eight  of  whom  were  living 
in  1900. 


Mattie  Rhodes  Memorial  Society. 

An  association  of  young  ladies,  incorpo- 
rated February  27, 1896,  to  do  charitable  work 
in  and  about  Kansas  City,  and  especially  to 
maintain  the  Mattie  Rhodes  Mission.  It  was 
founded  in  memory  of  Miss  Mattie  Rhodes, 
now  deceased,  a  young  lady  who  gfave  her 
life  to  deeds  of  charity,  and  left  all  her  means, 
$500,  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose  as  that 
of  the  present  mission.  Rented  premises  are 
used  for  the  day  care  of  young  children  whose 
mothers  go  out  to  work.  The  number  cared 
for  daily  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four.  The 
cost  of  maintenance,  approximately  $1,200  a 
year,  is  defrayed  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, the  receipts  from  an  annual  charity 
ball,  and  the  interest  from  a  $1,300  endow- 
ment fund.  The  larger  part  of  the  provisions 
needed  are  contributed  by  business  houses 
and  individuslls. 

Mattox,  Edwin  Anderson,  pioneer 
merchant,  was  born  January  20,   181 2,   in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
September  17,  1898.    He  made  the  journey 
from  Richmond  to  St.  Louis  in  1836,  accom- 
panied by  a  party  of  friends,  traveling  in  im- 
migfrant  wagons.    Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  M.  Funk- 
houser,  in  the  dry  goods  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Mattox  &  Funkhouser.     This 
house  did  a  large  business  for  many  years. 
Prosperous  in  his  business  affairs,  Mr.  Mat- 
tox retired  from  commercial  pursuits  with  a 
comfortable  fortune,  and  during  the   latter 
years  of  his  life  lived  quietly  at  his  home.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
in   politics   affiliated    with   the    Democratic 
party.    February  5,  1838,  he  married   Miss 
Mary  Sterne  Banks,  of  Virginia.  The  home- 
stead of  Colonel  Baylor  Banks,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Mattox,  was  the  estate  known  as  "Belle- 
view,"  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  old  col- 
ony.    His    wife,    who    was    born    in     1790, 
witnessed  as  a  child  the  beginning  of  social 
life  in  Washington  under  the  earliest  Presi- 
dents of  the  republic,  and  kept  in  touch  with  it 
through    every    succeeding    administration 
down  to  that  of  Benjamin  Harrison.    She  al- 
ways recalled  with  pleasure  her  presentation 
to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  at  a  social  func- 
tion   at  Fredericksburg,   Virginia,    and    re- 
tained to  the  end  of  her  life  the  glove  which 
the  g^eat  Frenchman  and  patriot  kissed  on 
that  occasion.  Mrs.  Mattox  survives  her  hus- 
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h,'.' '1  's  ''•>  aUo  lour  children  born  of  tl)Oir 
:.:,'- -n.  la.ri'^  >j.  Ray  was  an  '')fficer  in  the* 
1  .  irral  Aiv.iy  <i',irinq:  the  Civil  W^ar;  Henry 
\'.  \  A  i\  *;*'rveu  in  the  Confederate  Army,  ami 
'l'"  .'>{  the  orraiulsons  of  Mr.  and  Mr.-. 
'.  .Jt  iK  have  developed  military  tastes.  C>f 
ti\,\N'-  grandsons,  Eugene  Hay  has  seen  serv- 
;."(iu'ili  the  Fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
'<  ..\is  Hinckley  with  Battery  A,  of  Mi-^souri 
\  lunUers.  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  Er- 
'-  Kilwin  Allen  is  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
•r-.tary  Academy. 

Maii^liH,  (ieorge  3Iacli80ii    Brown, 

:>■'•>  Nician,  was  born  February  23,  1821,  near 

'  fnun^^>burg.  Kentucky,  son  of  Steplien  and 

/•  '!y  Tslaughs  and  died  in  St.   Lt)ui^,   Mis- 

-'•rri.  March  23,  1901.   His  remote  ancestors 

AtTc  of  the  guild  of  London  goldsmiths,  and 

uj/iT  history  is  traced  back  through  authentic 

r.  c-ris  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

I'.nouehout  succeeding  generations  mechan- 

'^tJ  :^rnius  seems  to  have  been  a  family  in- 

liv*  ranee,   and    many   of  its   representatives 

'uvc-  been  expert  craftsmen  of  various  kinds. 

I^:fcre:n  representatives  of  the  parent  stock 

'"..ive  spelled   the  name   Moss,   Mauglis  and 

^''''  \irhas,  but  their  common  origin  is  well 

c^'iMieuticated.  The  earliest  representatives  of 

*iK-  family. in  America  were  several  brothers 

♦'.   n  came  from  England  to  this  country  and 

seuled   in    Virginia,   with   a   small   party   of 

coinnist^.  There  they  established,  in  1764,  the 

*■.  :  Baptist  Church  in  Culpeper  (now  Lou- 

"•'^m     (/ounty,    which    was    also    the    fir'^t 

■hurcli  of  that  denomination  in  that  part  of 

ti  *  \'ir^nia  colony.    Their  names — Moss — 

^v-n  -'^nc'l  to  the  church  records  in  go<Kl  old 

K'^li^'h   script,  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 

"•'.  M::hs,  who  had  formulated  the  church  or- 

.    •\  -ati-  »n,  was  elected  clerk  of  the  congrega- 

n  and   held  that  position' until  his  death. 

*      was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  son  and 

,::.!. f'-r>n,  and  Dr.  Maughs  had  the  pleasure 

•  iookiiij^  over  records  kept  by  three  gene- 

.a*ioTi-  t)f  his  family  in  connection  with  this 

•, iui.-^h.     In   1826,  when   Dr.   Maughs  was  a 

l.i'i    v-vc    years  of   age,  his   father  removed 

.:(»m     Kentucky    to    Florissant,    St.    Louis 

i.ro::ritv,   Missouri,    There  they  lived  for  five 

\.^ar?  in  the  old  Spanish  commandant's  resi- 

<ience,  v.  Inch  at  that  time  belonged  to  John 

^^T''laludly.     Florissant   was   then   a   typical 

Pr^-nch    settlement  or  village,  in  which   the 

I\nglibh    language   was   rarely   spoken.     Dr. 


Maujf-^*   * 
were  ol  ? 
habitanis 
ly  to  Ma;n  ;•.''"• 
resideiices  \\t  -'   '* 
L'niversity,  at  tl 
Wa*;hirj;tr.n  Ave*  ,; 
was  well  o.;i  ui  tov  n 
moved  to  M.-n'c:"*:-  "  v  '. 
a  farm  v.k-u:  rjic  Ml-:  vi  ''  ■    . 
Dan\:'le.     r  *:erc  \.as  thtn  ■ 
ville,   aTil   f'e    cor.nty   st  at     •' 
County,  w'^ich  i'v:n  iii'-iiih-  I  .1 
lying    betwcrn    St.    Charles    a:*-. 
Counties,  was  '-M   Le\vi;M,n.    \V:.  ^-i 
County    was   crtitrl    (*;j:    of  [>r,r:i'» 
( "harlcs  and  MMiu-t-nurv  t  tyww  ,  \ : 
waa  laid  out   and  ni-.-ie   '\k    C'»'*ii'y  .->•  •.: 
Montgomery.    Dr.  MaiiLfhs  vv,^^  r  lurai*  '   1  ' 
the  cuit.itry  ^^ll'^.^:s  'ir-d  .it   >..  (.  aar^vs  L* al- 
lege,  of  St.   Cr:.<r!.  ^     \vi,.;..^    ne    ^,tud:ed    iho 
Greek  and  Latir^  ^  i  i./:..v.  .    a^-  i  maihemaii'  -. 
After   comi>le{i- ,:   '    »    .    ^i-    .10   studies,    he 
read     me.{icn;e     f^.---  .       t.-  •     v^^irs     1842-^ 
in  the  oflice  oi  1  .-    :  •     '        •■'   D.rn ille,  anH 
in  the  spring  .•»;..,,.,  .   *>  :  n  him  to 

what  was'^alled  .'•  I  •  ■  ;  •  U  * '■?'  Loutre 
River, in  C  all  u\  a;  ^  <.   ^  ..  -      .  ii*;:;  this 

\ear  tliai  th.-  ,^r.  it  floo  i  > »  \  ui  r*-  1  ■•:  :  t.e  Mis- 
<in\i-\  and  *'  ->  ^u]n  Rivers,  which  0  n'ered 
tlie  \n'i'  \  .-i.  1  -uitY  to  bluff  and  submerged 
a  consKh-rai'l*  v  -^p.  .  f  St,  Louis  and  many 
sm:MtT  tMV\n..  .  i-*:  ^ides  of  tlie  river. 
Praific  h-rk.  (.:i  .  -':  '  »r.  Man^  lis  and  his 
t.-.^ther  lived,  <prc.i  '  .  *  i-,',ond  us  natural 
!.'•  ;>.  ;iii<I  tile  over*^»  \  v.  ^  -  f^]l('nve.i  bv  a 
\.i-'    uinimt  of  malarial  •'  •  '  "  ii   wa-  --^ 

a  ;      "     arly  mahgnant  1  .    *  ''.-,» 

b'  1  '       ''<»\\n  before   in 
reMi.-'   '  ^  .  yield  to  nitj  i- 
and  r  ,         .**  the  oM" 
(■:   r!.-   .    ' 
t  \\rs   their   ii; 
ueiiiie  huccessiu 
patients    as    a    c-  • 
brother  and  prec  i  • 
old  and  was  in  f .  ' 
younger  bro-  ';• 
tients,  d'^C!")' ': 
to  do  so.    1  .*     . 
lady  \\lu'-i 
not  survi\  i-     • 
tions    hr»'.\    t 
younger  \>^'\   . 
this  dut\.  ^.^^  '  .  •  n  ^j  ^ 
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band,  as  do  also  four  children  born  of  their 
union.  James  M,  Hay  was  an  officer  in  the 
Federal  Army  during  the  Civil  War;  Henry 
W.Allen  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and 
three  of  the  grandsons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mattox  have  developed  military  tastes.  Of 
these  grandsons,  Eugene  Hay  has  seen  serv- 
ice with  the  Fourth  Illinois  Volunteers,  and 
Willis  Hinckley  with  Battery  A,  of  Missouri 
Volunteers,  in  the  war  with  Spain,  and  Er- 
nest Edwin  Allen  is  a  cadet  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy. 

Maughs,  George  Madison  Brown, 

physician,  was  born  February  23,  1821,  near 
Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Polly  Maughs  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, March  23,  1901.  His  remote  ancestors 
were  of  the  guild  of  London  goldsmiths,  and 
their  history  is  traced  back  through  authentic 
records  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
Throughout  succeeding  generations  mechan- 
ical genius  seems  to  have  been  a  family  in- 
heritance, and  many  of  its  representatives 
have  been  expert  craftsmen  of  various  kinds. 
Different  representatives  of  the  parent  stock 
have  spelled  the  name  Moss,  Maughs  and 
Maughas,  but  their  common  origin  is  well 
authenticated.  The  earliest  representatives  of 
the  family  in  America  were  several  brothers 
who  came  from  England  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Virginia,  with  a  small  party  of 
colonists.  There  they  established,  in  1764,  the 
first  Baptist  Church  in  Culpeper  (now  Lou- 
doun)   County,    which    was    also    the    first 
<:hurch  of  that  denomination  in  that  part  of 
the  Virginia  colony.   Their  names — Moss — 
were  signed  to  the  church  records  in  good  old 
English  script,  and  the  grandfather  of  Dr. 
Maughs,  who  had  formulated  the  church  or- 
ganization, was  elected  clerk  of  the  congrega- 
tion and  held  that  position  until  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  his  son  and 
grandson,  and  Dr.  Maughs  had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  over  records  kept  by  three  gene- 
rations of  his  family  in  connection  with  this 
church.    In  1826,  when  Dr.  Maughs  was  a 
child  five  years  of  age,  his  father  removed 
from    Kentucky    to    Florissant,    St.    Louis 
County,  Missouri.   There  they  lived  for  five 
jrears  in  the  old  Spanish  commandant's  resi- 
-dence,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  John 
MuUanphy.    Florissant  was  then  a  typical 
French  settlement  or  village,  in  which  the 
English  language  was  rarely  spoken.    Dr. 


Maughs'  earliest  recollections  of  St.  Louis 
were  of  a  small  city  of  a  few  thousand  in- 
habitants, the  business  being  confined  entire- 
ly to  Main  Street  and  the  levee,  and  with  few 
residences  west  of  Fourth  Street..  St.  Louis 
University,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  Street  and 
Washington  Avenue,  stood  in  the  forest  and 
was  well  out  of  town.  In  1832  his  family  re- 
moved to  Montgomery  County  and  settled  on 
a  farm  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Danville.  There  was  then  no  town  of  Dan- 
ville, and  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery 
County,  which  then  included  all  the  country 
lying  between  St.  Charles  and  Callaway 
Counties,  was  old  Lewiston.  When  Warren 
County  was  created  out  of  portions  of  St. 
Charles  and  Montgomery  Counties,  Danville 
was  laid  out  and  made  the  county  seat  of 
Montgomery.  Dr.  Maughs  was  educated  in 
the  country  schools  and  at  St.  Charles  Col- 
lege, of  St.  Charles,  where  he  studied  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  mathematics. 
After  completing  his  academic  studies,  he 
read  medicine  during  the  years  1842-3 
in  the  office  of  his  brother  at  Danville,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1844  removed  with  him  to 
what  was  called  the  "Prairie  Fork"  of  Loutre 
River,  in  Callaway  County.  It  was  during  this 
year  that  the  great  flood  occurred  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  Mississippi  Rivers,  which  covered 
the  valley  from  bluff  to  bluff  and  submerged 
a  considerable  portion  of  St.  Louis  and  many 
smaller  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Prairie  Fork,  on  which  Dr.  Maughs  and  his 
brother  lived,  spread  far  beyond  its  natural 
limits,  and  the  overflow  was  followed  by  a 
vast  amount  of  malarial  fever  which  was  of 
a  peculiarly  malignant  type,  such  as  had  not 
been  known  before  in  Missouri.  The  fever 
refused  to  yield  to  old  methods  of  treatment, 
and  many  of  the  oldest  and  best  physicians 
of  the  country  were  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge their  inability  to  cope  with  the  epi- 
demic successfully,  and  lost  favor  with  their 
patients  as  a  consequence.  Dr.  Maughs' 
brother  and  preceptor,  who  was  then  growing 
old  and  was  in  failing  health,  called  upon  his 
younger  brother  to  take  charge  of  his  pa- 
tients, declaring  that  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  do  so.  The  first  patient  to  be  visited  was  a 
lady  whom  the  elder  doctor  felt  sure  could 
not  survive,  but  he  gave  Dr.  Maughs  instruc- 
tions how  to  treat  her,  and  although  the 
younger  physician  begged  to  be  relieved  of 
this  duty,  saying  that  when  the  woman  died 
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it  might  be  charged  that  he  had  killed  her 
through  lack  of  experience  as  a  practitioner, 
the  call  had  to  be  made.  He  found  the  woman 
desperately  ill,  and  while  the  devoted  husband 
stood  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  eyeing  him,  as 
he  thought  suspiciously,  he  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  case  and  then  took  up 
the  pill  bags  to  give  her  a  dose  of  calomel 
and  opium  which  his  brother  had  suggested 
should  be  g^ven  her.  At  this  juncture  the 
husband  touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him  before  he 
gave  his  wife  any  medicine.  Drawing  him 
aside,  the  man  told  him  that  he  thought  he 
might  be  a  very  good  doctor,  but  being  a 
young  man,  he  wanted  to  tell  him  that  his 
wife  could  not  take  "calomy"  or  "laudamy,'' 
meaning  calomel  and  laudanum.  The  doctor 
was  much  nonplussed  by  this  bit  of  infor- 
mation, as  he  was  just  about  to  give  these 
medicines.  Recovering  his  breath,  he  asked 
why  the  woman  could  not  take  these  drugs. 
The  man  said  he  did  not  know,  but  she  had 
an  idea  that  when  one  "got  calomy  or  laud- 
amy  in  their  bones  they  never  got  it  out." 
Fortunately,  the  doctor  had  read  a  few  days 
before  this,  in  the  "Louisville  Medical  Jour- 
nal," an  article  by  J.  Marion  Sims,  who  was 
then  a  young  physician  practicing  in  Selma, 
Alabama,  on  "congestive  fevers,"  in  which 
he  recommended  the  giving  in  such  cases  of 
forty  to  sixty  grains  of  quinine,  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours  after  seeing  the  pa- 
tient. The  doctor  thought  of  this,  and  as  calo- 
mel or  opium  could  not  be  pven,  he 
concluded  to  try  quinine  as  a  last  resort.  With 
much  trepidation,  he  prepared  the  doses  and 
then  went  on  to  visit  other  patients,  so  much 
confused  by  this  experience  that  he  forgot 
his  brother's  instructions  and  j^ave  quinine  to 
all.  When  he  returned  home  and  informed 
his  brother  what  he  had  done,  the  elder  phy- 
sician was  horror-stricken,  and  bluntly  told 
him  that  he  had  mistaken  his  profession  and 
would  be  hanged  for  killing  his  patients 
through  a  method  of  practice  in  conflict  with 
recognized  and  approved  medical  treatment. 
The  next  morning  the  younger  doctor  begged 
his  brother  to  go  himself  and  see  the  patients, 
as  he  had  promised  them  he  would  do.  Much 
against  his  inclination  he  was  again  com- 
pelled to  make  the  round  of  calls,  and  with 
fear  and  trembling  entered  the  home  of  the 
lady  above  referred  to,  whom  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  find  dead.  Her  husband  was  stand- 


ing by  the  bed  as  before,  and  as  soon  as  the 
doctor  stepped  inside  the  door,  ran  to 
him,  threw  his  arms  around  him,  and  declared 
that  he  was  the  best  doctor  in  the  world — ^that 
his  wife  was  better,  and  that  an  improvement 
had  been  noticeable  after  every  dose  of  medi- 
cine. This  encouraged  the  doctor  to  repeat 
the  treatment,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  woman  was  restored  to  health.  To  his 
surprise  and  great  delight,  he  found  all  other 
patients  better,  and  all  made  speedy  recov- 
eries. This  established  the  doctor's  repu- 
tation as  a  physician,  and  gave  him  a  large 
practice,  the  result,  as  he  philosophically  ob- 
serves in  his  old  age,  of  accident.  In  1845 
he  married  and  removed  to  Portland,  in  Cal- 
laway County,  and  was  in  practice  there  for 
four  or  five  years.  In  1850  he  went  to  Fay- 
ette, in  Howard  County,  and  while  practic- 
ing there  took  a  prominent  part  in  advanc- 
ing the  educational  and  other  interests  of  that 
place.  With  others  he  attended  the  annual 
conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1855  ^"d  1856,  and  procured  from 
that  body  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  setting 
forth  that  the  church  would  establish  but  one 
first-class  college  in  Missouri,  and  that  that 
should  be  located  at  Fayette,  in  Howard 
County.  He  afterward  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  college  (Central  College),  which 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  State.  In  1858  Dr.  Maughs  re- 
moved to  Kansas  City  and  there  continued 
the  practice  of  medicine,  associated  with  Dr. 
T.  B.  Lester.  In  i860  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Kansas  City,  and  the  same  year  canvassed 
the  county  and  secured  a  consolidated  issue 
of  $600,000  in  gold  bonds,  bearing  8  per  cent 
interest,  in  place  of  subscriptions  in  aid  of 
railway  enterprises,  such  subscriptions  being 
unavailable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed,  until  the  railroad  had  been 
completed  to  Jackson  County.  Work  had 
been  suspended  by  the  builders  of  the  rail- 
road for  want  of  funds,  and  the  issue  of 
bonds  to  which  Dr.  Maughs  lent  his  assist- 
ance was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  future  of  Kansas  City.  After  carrying 
his  point  in  this  matter  he  visited  St.  Louis 
and  had  a  conference  with  the  officials  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  laying 
before  them  the  plans  of  the  Kansas  City 
people,  and  surprising  them  with  the  spirit 
of  progress  evinced,  and  with  what  had  been 
accomplished  to  aid  in  bringing  railroads  into 
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the  little  city  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri. 
A  few  days  later  this  much  cherished  railway 
project  was  inaugurated,  and  Dr.   Maughs 
then  evened  negotiations  with  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph  Railroad  Company  to  extend  its 
lines  to  Kansas  City.    Within  a  short  time 
thereafter,  officials  of  that  company  were  go- 
ing over  a  proposed  line  and  meeting  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Clay  and  Jackson  Counties, 
who  promised  aid  and  assistance  to  the  en- 
terprise.  Bonds  were  voted  by  Clay  County 
to  promote  the  building  of  this  road,  and 
$300,000  was  subscribed  by  Kansas  City,  and 
in  a  short  time  work  was  beg^n.  Dr.  Maughs 
assisted  in  negotiating  these  railroad  bonds, 
and  in  all  these  and  other  enterprises  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  he  stood  with  the  leading  men  of 
Kansas  City  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a 
splendid  metropolis.    In  the  fall  of  i860  he 
was  elected  a  Representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ture from  Jackson  County  over  a  popular 
competitor.    He  sat  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  and  was  a  prominent 
participant  in  the  stirring  scenes  incident  to 
that  session.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election  to  the  mayoralty, 
but  was  defeated  on  account  of  his  strong 
Southern  sympathies,  the  issues  which  led 
up  to  the  Civil  War  figuring  in  the  canvass. 
When  war  between  the  States  became   in- 
evitable, he  left  Kansas  City  and  joined  the 
command  of  General  Sterling  Price.    After 
the  battle  of  Lexington  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  medical  examining  board 
of  the  Confederate  Army.    At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  to  beg^n 
life  anew,  having  lost  his  entire  fortune  as  a 
result  of  his  devotion  to  the  Southern  cause. 
In  1867,  5"  company  with  Dr.  Hammer,  he 
founded   Humboldt  Medical  College  of  St. 
Louis,  in  which  he  filled  the  chair  of  obstet- 
rics and  diseases  of  women  during  the  years 
1867-8.   In  the  year  last  named  he  was  made 
professor  of  obstetrics  and   gynecology  in 
Missouri  Medical  College,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  had  graduated  in  his  young  man- 
hood   with  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen  and  others 
who  afterward  became  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession.   For  many  years  afterward  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  his  profession  in  St.  Louis, 
taking  rank  among  the  leading  physicians  of 
the  city.    He  continued  to  fill  the  chair  of 
obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  Missouri  Medi- 


cal College  during  his  residence  in  the  city, 
and  at  different  times  served  as  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Obstetrical  and  Gyne- 
cological Society,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society  and  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Association.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Missouri  State  Medical  As- 
sociation a  delegate  to  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which  met  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. By  the  American  Medical  Association 
he  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  World's  Medi- 
cal Congress,  which  met  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark.  He  attended  this  congress,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife,  and  at  the  close  of 
its  session  went  to  Berlin  and  from  there  to 
Carlsbad,  spending  some  time  at  the  last 
naixied  place  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Maughs' 
health.  Aterward  they  made  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended tour  of  Europe,  visiting  Austria,  Italy 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  France,  England  and 
Scotland,  After  their  return  to  the  United 
States  they  traveled  for  some  time  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  regions 
and  finally  established  their  home  at  Pomona, 
CaHfornia,  where  Mrs.  Maughs  died.  Dr. 
Maughs  subsequently  spent  a  portion  of  his 
time  in  St.  Louis,  feeling  at  liberty  to  go 
wherever  his  interests  demanded  or  his  tastes 
inclined  him  to  go. 

The  early  political  training  of  Dr.  Maughs 
was  under  old-line  Whig  influences,  and  he 
attended  the  national  convention  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Union  party,  in  i860,  which  nomi- 
nated Bell  and  Everett  for  the  presidency  and 
vice  presidency.  After  the  war  he  af- 
filiated with  the  Democratic  party.  In  re- 
ligion he  had  always  been  a  Methodist 
churchman,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order.  March  12, 1845,  ^^  married  Miss 
Ann  M.  Anderson,  daughter  of  Captain  J.  C. 
Anderson,  of  Nine  Mile  Prairie,  in  Callaway 
County.  No  children  were  born  to  them,  but 
their  union  was  an  ideal  one,  and  they  lived 
in  the  closest  and  most  delightful  compan- 
ionship until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maughs, 
which  occiu-red  November  6,  1892.  Mrs. 
Maughs'  father.  Captain  J.  C.  Anderson,  was 
an  old-time  Virginia  planter  who  commanded 
a  company  of  Virginia  troops  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  an  old-school  gentleman,  be- 
came prominent  after  his  coming  to  Missouri, 
and  represented  Callaway  County  in  the  Leg- 
islature of  1843. 
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Maxon,  John  H.,  civil  engineer,  street 
railway  builder  and  manager,  was  born  in 
Rensselaer  County,  Ne>^  York,  in  1834.  He 
fitted  himself  for  the  profession  of  civil  engi- 
neering in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, at  Troy,  New  York.  He  then  went  to 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  oflSce  of  the  city  engineer  and  was  identi- 
fied with  railway  construction  in  that  city. 
In  1856  he  served  under  General  John  Cal- 
houn, surveyor  general  of  territorial  lands, 
and  was  on  the  frontier  during  the  period  of 
turmoil  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the 
"Missouri  Compromise."  In  1861  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
and  the  delivery  of  supplies  to  Western  mil- 
itary posts  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  New 
Mexico.  In  1863  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  pioneer  pork-packing  establishments 
at  East  Nebraska,  Iowa.  He  continued  to 
be  identified  with  the  packing  business  until 
1877,  although  he  had  removed  to  St.  Louis 
in  1866.  In  the  latter  named  city  he  was 
president  of  the  Lindell  Railway  Company 
in  1870,  and  for  seventeen  years  he  was  its 
active  manager.  When  he  became  manager 
of  this  line  of  street  railway,  its  stock  was 
worthless,  but  under  his  supervision  and  that 
of  the  men  whom  h^  drew  about  him,  it  was 
brought  to  a  dividend-paying  basis,  and  in 
1888  was  sold  at  twice  its  stock  value.  He 
was  the  pioneer  in  St.  Louis  and  one  of  the 
first  street  railway  men  in  the  United  States 
to  make  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power, 
and  he  and  his  associates  constructed  and 
operated  the  first  electric  lighting  plant  estab- 
lished in  the  city.  The  first  street  car  oper- 
ated with  a  storage  battery  in  New  York  was 
brought  from  Europe  by  Mr.  Maxon  and 
other  gentlemen  associated  with  him,  and  he 
also  tried  the  experiment  of  introducing  the 
battery  cars  into  St.  Louis.  The  experiment 
lasted  six  months,  and  being  then  convinced 
that  it  could  not  be  made  a  success  adopted 
the  trolley  system,  and  he  built  and  operated 
the  first  electric  road  in  the  city  and  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  railway 
system  now  conceded  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
identified  for  many  years  with  the  gas  manu- 
facturing interests  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  glass,  has  been  a 
director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  since  1873, 
and  for  a  dozen  years  was  vice  president  of 
that  eminently  successful  monetary  institu- 


tion. He  severed  his  official  connection  with 
various  St.  Louis  corporations  in  1885,  in 
order  to  give  a  larger  share  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed 
oil,  an  industry  in  which  he  had  become 
largely  interested  as  president  of  the  Robert 
B.  Brown  Oil  Company.  At  a  later  date  he 
became  vice  president  also  of  N.  K.  Fair- 
banks &  Co.,  with  factories  located  at  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  New  York  and  Montreal. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  local  police 
commissioners  in  1881,  but  resigned.  He  was 
married  in  1859  ^^  ^^^^  Mattie  Anderson,  of 
Virginia,  and  of  five  children  born  of  their 
union  three  daughters  are  now  living. 

M ay^  Roderick,  merchant,  was  bom 
September  15,  1850,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
His  father,  Neil  May,  was  a  native  and  life- 
long resident  of-  Scotland,  and  died  in  that 
country  October  3,  1858.  The  mother,  who 
was  Barbara  McLeod  before  her  marriage, 
was  also  born  in  Scotland.  She  died  at  Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba,  where  she  was  living  with 
a  son  and  daughter,  in  1894.  Roderick  May 
was  reared  in  the  town  of  Stornaway,  which 
became  the  home  of  his  parents  in  185 1,  and 
if  was  there  he  received  his  early  education. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered 
upon  an  apprenticeship  in  the  cooper's  trade, 
served  the  required  three  years  and  then 
spent  three  years  as  a  journeyman  cooper  in 
Glasgow.  April  15,  1873,  he  left  his  native 
land  and  set  his  face  toward  the  American 
continent,  landing  at  Quebec  May  2d  of  that 
year.  He  spent  a  few  months  in  London^ 
Ontario,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  salt  sec- 
tion on  the  Great  Lakes.  April  20,  1879,  he 
removed  to  the  Missouri  Valley  and,  after 
spending  five  years  at  Wyandotte,  Kansas, 
located,  in  1884,  at  Independence,  Missouri, 
There  he  established  a  barrel  factory,  of 
which  he  has  since  been  the  proprietor.  In 
the  fall  of  1898  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  sale  of  coal,  feed,  hay  and  gfrain 
at  Independence,'  and  is  so  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Jackson  County  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  May  is  classed  as  an 
independent  Republican,  and  it  has  ever  been 
his  aim  to  support  the  man  best  fitted  for  a 
particular  office  without  prejudiced  regard 
for  partisan  connections.  In  1876  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Reorganized  Church  of 
Latter  Day  Saints  and  has  been  one  of  that 
organization's   warmest   and   unfailing   sup- 
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porters.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1877  at 
London,  Ontario,  Canada;  at  Independence 
was  ordained  elder  in  September,  1892,  and 
received  the  ordination  blessing  at  Lamoni, 
Iowa,  in  1895,  as  high  priest.  Since  that  time 
he  has  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  church 
in  the  Independence  District,  which  embraces 
six  counties  in  Missouri  and  three  counties 
in  Kansas.  Since  1891  he  has  been  acting 
as  general  financial  agent  for  the  church  in 
the  district  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction. 
The  distribution  of  funds  for  charitable  work 
and  in  support  of  the  families  of  missionaries 
engaged  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  is  all  under  his  control, 
and  his  position  in  the  councils  of  the  church 
is  an  important  one,  filled  conscientiously  and 
with  duty  discharged  in  accordance  with  the 
best  judgment  of  one  who  has  faith  in  the 
principles  whose  strong  advocate  he  is.  Mr. 
May  enjoyed  an  extended  journey  in  1897, 
visiting  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  other 
foreign  countries.  He  was  married,  Septem- 
ber 27,  1877,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Lively, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Lively,  of  Chatham,  On- 
tario. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May  five  children 
were  born:  Nephi,  John  Charles,  Alvin 
Roderick,  Elizabeth  Pearl  and  William 
Henry.  The  father  of  these  children  is  a 
man  generally  respected  by  the  people  of 
the  community  in  which  he  resides.  He  has 
led  a  life  of  industrious  employment,  has  been 
identified  with  the  various  interests  of  the 
city  and  county  in  which  he  holds  suffrage, 
and  enjoys  the  fruits  that  reward  the  faithful 
performance  of  duty. 

Mayfleldy  William  Henderson,  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Patton,  Mis- 
souri, January  18,  1852,  and  is  the  son  of 
George  W.  and  Polly  (Cheek)  Mayfield.  His 
paternal  grandfather,  Stephen  Mayfield,  was 
a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
served  during  the  entire  seven  years'  struggle 
to  establish  American  independence.  Dr. 
Mayfield  received  his  early  scholastic  training 
at  Carleton  Institute  and  at  Fruitland  Normal 
Institute.  He  began  teaching  school  when 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  that  occupation  continued  his 
studies,  fitting  himself,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, for  his  successful  professional  career  by 
the  process  of  self-education.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Sedgwickville,  Missouri, 
m  1874,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  H.  J. 


Smith.  After  reading  the  prescribed  length 
of  time,  he  matriculated  at  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  and  at  the  end  of  a  three  years' 
course  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
the  class  of  1883.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was 
toward  surgery,  and,  under  the  tutorage  of 
such  eminent  surgeons  as  Dr.  J.  J.  McDowell 
and  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  his  genius  for  the 
practice  of  that  branch  of  medicine  was  fully 
developed  and  he  began  his  professional 
career  admirably  equipped  for  the  duties  and 
resfK^nsibilities  incidental  to  operative  sur- 
gery. He  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Mayfield,  Missouri,  but  at  the  end  of  a  year 
removed  to  St.  Louis  to  accept  the  chair  of 
materia  medica,  therapeutics  and  diseases  of 
children  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Soon  afterward  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  sanitarium  for  the  many 
patients  who  came  from  the  country  and 
from  other  cities  to  be  treated  in  St.  Louis, 
and  who  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  at  that 
time  to  obtain  satisfactory  accommodations. 
He  at  first  threw  open  his  own  home  to  this 
class  of  patients  and  treated  many  who  were 
unable  to  remunerate  him  in  any  other  way 
than  with  their  gratitude.  In  1884  he  founded 
the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium,  which,  un- 
der his  management,  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  hospitals  in  the 
West,  and  acquired  property  valued  at  $125,- 
000.  Dr.  Mayfield  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  institution  as  superintendent  and  surgeon 
in  chief  until  the  spring  of  1896,  when  cer- 
tain differences  between  him  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  sanitarium  caused  him  to 
sever  his  connection  vrith  it.  So  much  at- 
tached had  he  become,  however,  to  sanita- 
rium work,  so  broad  was  the  field  of  usefulness 
which  it  opened  to  him,  and  so  earnest  was 
'  the  solicitation  of  many  friends  that .  he 
should  continue  in  that  field  of  practice,  that 
he  determined  to  build  a  private  sanitarium, 
and  entering  upon  the  task  with  his  accus- 
tomed vigor  and  energy,  soon  completed  a 
model  institution  which  has  been  known  since 
as  the  Mayfield  Sanitarium.  This  institution 
has  been  under  the  sole  management  of  Dr. 
Mayfield  and  has  been  conducted  in  con- 
formity to  his  high  ideas  of  the  ethics  of 
surgical  and  medical  practice  and  the  sacred 
nature  of  his  calling.  A  large  degree  of 
success  has  attended  his  efforts  in  this  new 
field  of  labor,  and  the  sick  and  afflicted  have 
flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  for  treat- 
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ment,  finding  his  sanitarium  a  haven  of  rest, 
and  realizing  the  full  benefits  of  his  great 
scientific  skill.  One  of  the  greatest  vindica- 
tions of  Dr.  Mayfield's  Sanitarium  work  is  the 
fact  that  recently  overtures  from  the  board  of 
the  Missouri  Baptist  Sanitarium  were  made 
to  him  (in  recognition  of  his  success),  looking 
to  the  purchase  of  that  institution  by  him. 
Recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of 
St.  Louis  in  all  the  departments  of  surgical 
practice,  he  has  achieved  special  distinction 
in  gynecological  and  abdominal  surgery, 
and  is  the  originator  of  an  operation  for 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  which  is  pro- 
nounced by  competent  judges  an  ideal  opera- 
tion. He  is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical 
Society,  an  honorary  member  of  the  Illinois 
Medical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Tri-State 
Medical  Society,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Hospital  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Association,  and  has  had  much 
to  do  with  charitable  work  in  the  course  of 
his  professional  career  in  St.  Louis.  One 
who  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fessional labors  while  he  was  identified  with 
the  Baptist  Sanitarium,  gave  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  services  rendered  by  him  free  of 
charge  during  six  months  of  the  year  1895, 
which  fixed  this  contribution  to  suffering 
humanity  at  from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  One  of 
the  marked  characteristics  of  Dr.  Mayfield 
has  been  the  devout  religious  element  in  his 
nature.  While  he  was  still  a  school-teacher 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  religious 
work,  and  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Christian  education  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Mayfield-Smith  Academy,  at 
Marble  Hill,  Missouri,  which  is  now  a  flour- 
ishing institution  of  learning.  When  he  be- 
came a  physician  he  carried  his  religion  into 
his  practice,  believing  that  he  who  ministers 
to  the  body  should  minister  also  to  the  soul, 
and  that  the  Christian  physician  should  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  to  him  to  do  good,  and  incline 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  to 
righteousness.  Feeling  that  finite  beings 
must  always  be  dependent  upon  Him  who  is 
mfinite,  his  prayers  have  been  heard  at  the 
bedside  of  the  sick;  and  with  the  surgeon's 
knife  in  his  hand,  he  has  not  thought  it  in- 
compatible with  his  profession  to  supplicate 
the  favor  of  Almighty  God.     The  influence 


which  he  has  thus  exerted  over  those  who 
came  under  his  care  has  been  productive  of 
vast  good,  and  few  professed  religious  teach- 
ers have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Mayfield  was  married,  in  1874, 
to  Miss  Ellen  C.  Sitzes,  of  Marquand,  Mis- 
souri, who  has  been,  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  term,  a  helpmeet  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional, charitable  and  religious  work.  Mrs. 
Mayfield's  parents  were  John  F.  and  Ellen 
(Whitener)  Sitzes,  and  her  father  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  community  in  which  he  lived, 
especially  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  business 
man  and  financier.  His  daughter  has  in- 
herited much  of  his  ability  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs,  and  has  become  known  to  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  as  a  woman  of  rare  tact,  and 
very  superior  business  qualifications.  The 
Mayfield  Sanitarium  was  erected  entirely  un- 
der her  supervision,  she  assuming  the  burden 
of  planning  for  the  building,  aiding  the  archi- 
tect with  the  necessary  suggestions,  and 
superintending  all  the  financial  affairs  inci- 
dental to  the  enterprise.  In  various  branches 
of  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  her 
executive  ability,  as  well  as  her  kindness  of 
heart,  and  tender,  womanly  sympathies,  have 
been  made  manifest,  and  gjeat  good  has  re- 
sulted from  her  labors  of  love,  and  acts  of 
beneficence. 

Mayfleld-Smitli  Academy. — A  pri- 
vate school  located  at  Marble  Hill,  Bollinger 
County,  established  in  1885  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Mayfield  and  Dr.  H.  J.  Smith.  It  is  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Baptists  of 
southeast  Missouri. 

MayOy  William  Henry,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Masonic  order,  was 
born  July  16,  1843,  ^^  St.  Landry  Parish, 
Louisiana.  In  his  early  boyhood  he  was  left 
an  orphan,  and  was  dependent  almost  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources.  He  managed 
to  obtain  a  good,  practical  education,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  found  him  an 
intelligent  youth  of  eighteen,  fairly  well 
fitted  for  a  business  career.  Military  ardor 
and  a  feeling  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  his  State, 
however^  carried  him  into  the  Confederate 
Army.  Entering  the  army  as  a  private  in 
Company  F  of  the  Eighth  Louisiana  Regfi- 
ment,  he  served  in  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  under  "Stonewall"  Jackson, 
participating  in  all  the  important  battles  in 
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which  Jackson's  army  took  part,  and  being 
several  times  wounded,  although  in  no  case 
seriously.     He  was  promoted  to  the  adju- 
tancy of  his  regiment,  and  filled  that  position 
until  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  forces 
at  Appomattox  Courthouse.    At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  Louisiana,  where  he 
engaged  in  business,  and  almost  immediately 
became  actively  interested  in  Freemasonry. 
He  was  made  a  Master  Mason  in  Humble 
Cottage  Lodge,  No.  19,  at  Opelousas,  Louis- 
iana, in  1869.     In  1871   he  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  and  affiliated  with  Missouri  Lodge, 
No.  I,  a  year  later.    After  passing  through 
the  chairs  of  this  lodge  he  was  made  master 
of  the  lodge  in  1879.    He  was  made  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason  in  Missouri  Chapter,  No.  i,  in 
1874,   and   served   his   companions   as   high 
priest  in   1879.     He  received  the  order  of 
High  Priesthood  October  15,  1879,  ^^^  ^ver 
since  that  date  has  been  grand  recorder  of 
that  grand  body.     In  1877  he  received  the 
degrees  of  royal  and  select  master  in  St. 
Louis  Council,  No.  i,  and  served  that  council 
^s  thrice  illustrious  master  in  the  years  1880 
and  1881.    In  1874  he  received  the  order  of 
knighth"ood  in  St.  Louis  Commandery,  No. 
I,  and  in  1881  he  served  as  commander  of 
that  commandery.    In  1877  he  received  the 
Scottish  Rite  degrees  from  the  Fourth  degree 
to  the  Thirty-second  degree,  inclusive,  and 
«ver  since  that  time  he  has  been  an  active 
officer  in  all  four  bodies  of  the  rite  in  St. 
Louis.    He  received  the  Thirty-third  and  last 
-degree  in  Scottish  Rite  Freemasonry  io  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  southern  jurisdiction, 
in   Washington,   D.    C,    October   24,    1895. 
Prior   to   1877   Mr.   Mayo  assisted   George 
Frank  Gouley  in  the  publication  of  the  "Free- 
mason," a  periodical  which  had  over  10,000 
subscribers.    He  also  assisted  Mr.  Gouley  in 
liis  duties  as  grand  secretary  of  the  Masonic 
^and  bodies  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
after  the  tragic  death  of  Mr.  Gouley,  at  the 
burning  of  the   Southern   Hotel,   April    11, 
1877,  he  succeeded  him  as  graaid  secretary 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
:grand  recorder  of  the  Grand  Council  of  Royal 
and  Select  Masters,  and  grand  recorder  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  Knights. Templar. 
All   these  positions   he   now  fills.     He   was 
elected    grand  recorder   of  the   Grand    En- 
<:ampment  of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
August  29,  1895.    He  has  served  the  Grand 


Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  Mis- 
souri, the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  Missouri,  and  the  Grand  Council 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Missouri  as 
their  grand  recorder  and  grand  secretary 
longer  than  any  other  officer  these  Masonic 
bodies  have  ever  had.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  filling  the  following  positions  in  Masonic 
bodies:  Grand  recorder  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  Knights  Templar  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  grand  recorder  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar  of 
Missouri,  grand  recorder  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  Missouri, 
grand  secretary  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  Missouri,  grand  re- 
corder of  the  order  of  High  Priesthood  of 
Missouri,  and  secretary  of  the  four  bodies  of 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  of  the  Valley  of  St. 
Louis.  Throughout  the  West,  and  in  fact  all 
over  the  United  States,  he  is  noted  for  his 
knowledge  of  Masonic  lore  and  his  profici- 
ency in  all  the  rites  of  that  noble  brother- 
hood. 

Maysvllle. — ^The  county  seat  of  De 
Kalb  County,  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
county.  It  was  selected  in  1845  ^Y  commis- 
sioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  G. 
W.  McPherson  was  appointed  to  lay  off  the 
lots.  At  the  first  survey  the  town  consisted 
of  nineteen  blocks,  subdivided  into  132  lots, 
with  a  public  square  in  the  center,  Atchison, 
Jackson,  Main  and  King  Streets  running  east 
and  west,  and  Sloan,  Dallas,  Polk,  Washing- 
ton, Camden  and  Water  Streets  running 
north  and  south.  The  first  settler  in  the  place 
is  supposed  to  have  been  John  Buckingham, 
who  put  up  a  log  house  in  1845.  The  next 
year  a  log  courthouse  was  built  by  Walter 
Doak.  George  Ward,  one  of  the  first  car- 
penters ,  H.  L.  W.  McPherson,  a  farmer  and 
trader,  and  George  McPherson,  the  first 
county  commissioner,  built  log  houses  in 
1846.  Elijah  Hudson  also  put  up  a  log  house 
the  same  year,  and  opened  it  to  travelers. 
George  Leaman  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  merchant  in  the  town,  coming  with  a 
small  stock  of  groceries  and  dry  goods  in 
1846.  Goods  were  usually  hauled  from  Lib- 
erty, Plattsburg  and  St.  Joseph,  and  freight- 
ing was  an  important  business.  Mr.  Leaman 
sold  out  after  a  year  to  Eli  Hewitt,  who 
prospered  for  many  years  and  built  up  a 
large  business.     He  died  in  1866.     In  1852 
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George  Funkhouser  came  from  Plattsburg 
with  a  stock  of  goods  and  did  business  in 
partnership  with  a  man  named  McMichael, 
and  not  long  after  William  H.  Ritchie  opened 
a  grocery  store.  One  of  the  first  brick 
houses  in  the  town  was  built  by  Jesse  Weath- 
erlee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  square.  George 
Ward,  carpenter,  and  William  Lucky,  black- 
smith, opened  shops  there  in  1845.  The  first 
tailor  was  John  Gilmore,  whose  shop  stood 
on  the  east  side  of  the  public  square.  In 
1847  a  treadmill  was  erected  by  John  W. 
Bishop,  and  did  considerable  business  in 
grinding  flour.  In  1852  a  sawmill  was  put 
up  by  George  Wilson.  In  1886  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  built 
through  the  place,  and  imparted  new  life 
and  enterprise.  Before  that  the  population 
was  small  and  the  growth  sluggish,  but  in 
1900  the  fKjpulation  was  about  1,500.  In 
1885  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class,  and  its  first  officers  were 
L.  H.  Weath^rby,  mayor ;  S.  W.  Holmes  and 
Conrad  Kochan,  aldermen;  Robert  E.  Iden, 
marshal;  F.  Dinsmore,  clerk  and  attorney; 
William  H.  Addington,  street  commissioner, 
and  S.  W.  Holmes,  treasurer.  There  are  four 
churches  in  the  city,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Baptist  and 
Christian.  There  is  a  two-story  public  school 
building,  provided  with  all  needed  appliances 
for  instruction ;  two  newspapers,  the  De  Kalb 
County  "Register,"  Democratic,  and  the 
De  Kalb  County  "Republican,"  both  spirited 
and  admirable  specimens  of  the  Missouri 
local  journal.  There  are  three  banks,  the 
German  Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$11,500  and  deposits  of  $16,390;  the  Ex- 
change Bank  of  De  Kalb  County,  with  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $12,000  and  deposits 
of  $60,000,  and  the  Maysville  Bank,  with  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $80,000  and  deposits 
of  $230,000.  The  secret  orders  are  the  Par- 
rott  Lodge  of  Masons,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Maysville  Post 
No.  96,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Mayvlew. — A  village  in  Lafayette  Coun- 
ty, on  the  Kansas  City  division  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway,  twelve  miles 
southeast  of  Lexingtons,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  a  public  school,  Baptist,  Christian  and 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  a 
Democratic  newspaper,  the  "Progress."  In 
1899  the  population  was  estimated  at  450.  The 


town  was  platted  in  1866  by  John  P.  Herr, 
George  Houx  and  others.  It  was  named 
from  the  beauty  ot  the  landscape,  as  viewed 
upon  a  May  day. 

McAfee,  Charles  Blng^ley,  a  leading 
lawyer  and  jurist  of  southwestern  Missouri, 
was  born  March  28,  1832,  near  Lexington; 
Kentucky.    He  is  descended  from   families 
who  bore  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  strug- 
gles through  which  that  region  was  claimed 
for  civilization,  and  near  relatives  were  the 
friends   and   trusted   companions   of  Daniel 
Boone.   His  parents  were  Robert  and  Mar- 
tha (Cavanaugh)  McAfee,  the  former  a  native 
of  the  State  of  his  birth,  and  the  latter  a  na* 
tive  of  Virginia.     While  he  was  a  child  his 
parents  removed  to  Missouri,  first  settling  in 
Marion    County    and    afterward    in    Shelby 
County.    It  was  in  the  first  named  county 
that  he  received  his  education,  limited  to  such 
as  was  afforded  by  a  short  subscription  school 
kept  in  a  log  building.   Meagre  as  were  his 
opportunities,  they  were  sufficient  to  awaken 
in  him  an  ambition  for  further  knowledge, 
and  he  added  to  his  information  by  assiduous 
attention  to  whatever  books  came  in  his  way. 
In  young  manhood  he  learned  carpentering, 
and  while  so  engaged  he  devoted  his  spare 
hours,  mostly  at  night,  to  reading  law  from 
borrowed  books.    He  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  Judge  Dunn,  of  the  Har- 
rison County  Circuit  Court,  in  1854,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
practice,  and  during  the  years  following,  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  was  known 
in  all  the  counties  of  southwestern  Missouri 
as   a   capable   practitioner,   whose   industry 
and  perseverance  made  him  absolutely  de- 
pendable. The  disordered  conditions  of  1861 
brought  a  well  nigh  total  overthrow  of  civil 
order,    and    notwithstanding    his    Southern 
birth  and  training,  his  patriotism  impelled 
him  to  take  up  arms  and  assist  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Third  Regiment  Missouri  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
with  which  he  performed  service  until  peace 
was  restored.  He  participated  in  the  arduous 
service  incident  to  the  operations  in  Missouri 
and  Arkansas,  including  various  engagements 
of  more  or  less   importance,  all   involving 
greater  personal  danger  and  hardships  than 
were   endured   by   many   belonging   to   the 
grand  armies  of  the  more  noted  fields  of 
action,  and  rose  from  a  lieutenancy  to  a  cap- 
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taincy,  and  was  then  commissioned  major. 
During  an  important  period  he  occupied  the 
position  of  judge  advocate  of  the  District  of 
Southwest  Missouri,  on  the  staff  of  General 
John  B.  Sanborn,  and  acquitted  himself  so 
creditably  as  to  win  the  lasting  personal  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  that  distinguished 
officer.   When  the  great  struggle  was  ended 
Major  McAfee  made  a  permanent  residence 
in  Springfield,   Missouri,  and  resumed   the 
practice  of  his  profession,  at  the  same  time 
giving  his  effort  to  the  labors  of  repairing 
the  material  injuries  of  the  war  period,  and  of 
removing  the  asperities  engendered  during 
the  days  of  conflict.   In  the  latter  work  none 
were  before  him,  his  deep  interest  and  his 
excellent  personal  traits  commanding  respect 
and  confidence  which  brought  to  his  side 
willing  colaborers  aijd  at  the  same  time  dis- 
armed opposition.    In  his  profession  he  at 
once  came  to  a  commanding  position,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  practice  which  became  exacting 
in  its  scope  and  importance.  For  many  years 
he  was  associated  with  John  S.  Phelps,  after- 
ward Governor,  in  the  law  firm  of  McAfee  & 
Phelps,  to  which  partnership  Benjamin  U. 
Massey  was  admitted  at  a  later  day.  In  1896 
he  retired  from  practice  to  enter  upon  the 
duties   of  judge   of  the   criminal   court   of 
Greene  County,  to  which  position  he  was  then 
elected,  and  his  service  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciated that  he  was  re-elected  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  1900.  He  was  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1868,  and  again  in 
1872,    but   was   defeated   through   the   dis- 
franchisement of  a  large  element  of  his  party. 
In  1875  ^^  was  elected  to  the  State  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  as  a  member  of  that 
body  experienced  the  great  pleasure  of  as- 
sisting in  the  removal  of  political  disabilities 
from  those  whom  he  had  faced  in  the  conflict 
of  war,  and  of  thus  giving  practical  effect  to 
the   conciliatory  views   he   had   entertained 
from    the    moment    that    actual    hostilities 
ceased.  He  holds  membership  in  various  Ma- 
sonic bodies,  including  the  commandery,  and 
is  a  Noble  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.   He  is  an  ardent  sportsman, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  principal  clubs  which 
visit  the  forests  and  streams  of  the  Ozark 
region  with  g^n  and  rod.  Major  McAfee  was 
married  in  February,  1864,  to  Miss  Martha 
Elizabeth  Ritchey,  of  Newton  County,  and 
of  this  marriage  five  sons  have  been  born. 


McAfee,  John  Armstrong,  the  best 
of  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Park  College,  was  born  December 
12,  1831,  in  Marion  County,  Missouri,  and 
was  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors. 
His  education  was  begun  in  the  country 
schools,  but  his  farm  labors  would  not  per* 
mit  continuous  attendance.  The  father  was 
ambitious  for  the  education  of  his  children, 
but  he  suffered  serious  financial  losses, 
largely  due  to  the  complete  failure  of  Marion 
College,  in  which  he  had  interested  himself 
financially  for  their  sake.  Thrown  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  a  year  before  attain- 
ing his  majority  John  A.  McAfee  left  home, 
hiring  a  man  in  his  stead  on  the  farm,  and 
began  teaching  school  in  Monroe  County,  an 
occupation  for  which  he  was  as  well  prepared 
as  his  meager  common  school  training  and 
close  independent  night  study  on  the  farm 
could  fit  him.  While  thus  supporting  him- 
self he  also  contrived  to  assist  his  parents 
financially  and  to  obtain  a  college  education,, 
graduating  from  Westminster  College  in 
1859.  His  struggles  endowed  him  with  a 
determination  to  devote  his  life  to  opening 
the  way  to  an  education  for  those  situated  as 
he  had  been',  and  his  determination  was  never 
unsettled.  In  August,  1859,  he  married  Miss 
Anna  W.  Bailey,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  who 
afforded  him  inspiration  and  encouragement 
throughout  his  life.  In  the  following  autumn 
he  began  teaching  in  the  Female  Seminary 
at  Fulton,  In  i860  he  took  charge  of  Watson 
Seminary,  at  Ashley.  In  1867  he  left  Watson 
Seminary  to  organize  and  enter  upon  the 
presidency  of  Pardee  College,  at  Louisiana, 
Missouri.  He  was  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Missouri 
would  afford  requisite  influence  and  means  to 
place  the  college  on  a  firm  basis,  but  this 
expectation  failing  of  realization,  after  three 
years  of  effort,  he  resigned.  Accepting  a  call 
to  Highland  University,  at  Highland,  Kan- 
sas, he  remained  with  that  institution  for  five 
years  as  an  instructor,  and  during  a  portion 
of  the  time  as  professor  of  Greek.  He  was 
already  developing  systematic  plans  of  self- 
help  for  students  which  he  had  entertained 
from  the  time  of  his  own  struggles,  and  he 
organized  and  directed  what  was  known  as 
the  Hufford  Home,  where  indigent  students 
might  be  afforded  employment  while  pur- 
suing their  studies,  and  thus  secure  means 
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which  they  were  unable  to  procure  through 
their  own  efforts.  These  plans  received  no 
practical  encouragement,  although  his  capa- 
bility was  recognized  in  urgent  solicitation 
Xo  accept  the  presidency  of  the  university, 
conditioned  on  abandonment  of  his  student 
self-support  plans.  Ini  1875  there  were  in 
the  Home,  which  was  but  his  own  private 
iamily  enlarged,  thirty-five  students.  At  this 
time  appeared  an  opening  at  Parkville,  Mis- 
souri, and  he  decided  to  remove  from  High- 
land.^ There  was  no  real  foundation  on  which 
to  build  at  Parkville,  but  while  the  conditions 
presented  great  difficulties,  they  were  ap- 
parently less  than  those  he  had  experienced 
•elsewhere  in  s'eeking  to  introduce  his  plans 
in  connection  with  established  institutions. 
Mr.  Park  turned  over  to  Mr.  McAfee  an 
old  stone  building  on  a  five-year  lease,  and 
also  lent  him  on  personal  security  $500  to  be 
tised  in  removing  his  family  and  goods  from 
Highland.  Of  the  thirty-five  students  under 
Mr.  McAfee's  care  in  Highland  University 
•eighteen  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the 
four  college  classes.  These  he  urged  to  re- 
main, arranging  for  Support  as  best  they 
might,  while  the  remaining  seventeen,  for 
whom  support  could  less  easily  be  secured 
on  account  of  their  being  less  advanced  stu- 
dents, he  brought  with  him  to  Parkville  in 
April,  1875.  After  a  month  spent  in  repair- 
ing and  renovating  the  building  and  property^ 
school  was  opened  May  12,  the  date  now  an- 
nually observed  at  Park  College  as  Found- 
•crs'  Day.  After  four  years  of  struggle 
against  the  greatest  discouragements,  yet  of 
constant  progress  and  enlargement,  the  first 
class  of  four  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  In  1879  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Park  College  was  incorporated,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  permanence  of  the 
institution.  At  a  later  day  Mr.  McAfee  was 
"honored  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity 
"by  his  own  alma  mater,  Westminster  College. 
Dr.  McAfee's  whole  life  was  one  of  intense 
activity,  subjecting  him  to  the  greatest  and 
most  persistent  nervous  strain.  He  died  very 
suddenly  shortly  before  midnight  of  June 
12,  1890,  after  a  day  of  unusual  exertion.  It 
was  commencement  day  of  the  college.  He 
presided  at  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
morning,  delivering  the  diplomas  to  the  class 
as  usual.  During  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing he  was  kept  busy  with  the  college  and 
•ecclesiastical  business,  and  after  late  retir- 


ing and  falling  asleep  he  died  suddenly  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.  Dr.  McAfee 
was  a  man  of  the  deepest  religious  coimvic- 
tions.  He  was  a  regtilarly  ordained  minister 
of  the  Presb)rterian  Church,  although 
throughout  his  professional  life  he  was  a 
teacher.  He  was  the  first  president  of  Park 
College,  and  to  this  time  (December,  1900) 
a  successor  has  not  been  elected.  The  most 
distinguishing  features  of  the  institution  have 
always  been  the  plan  of  self-support,  purely 
of  his  origination,  ami  a  strict  regard  for  the 
most  thorough  principles  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious development  attending  a  vigorous  in- 
tellectual discipline.  Park  College  Family, 
which  he  founded  and  whose  policy  he  es- 
tablished, still  remains  the  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  institution. 

McAnally,  David  Rice,  who  left  a 
marked  impress  upon  the  history  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  Southwest  as  minister,  educa- 
tor and  editor,  was  born  February  17,  1810, 
in  Grainger  County,  Tennessee,  and  died  in 
St.  Louis,  July  11,  1895.     His  inclination  was 
toward  the  ministry  from  boyhood  up,  and 
soon  after  quitting  school  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  at  Rutledge,  Tennessee.  Although 
he  was  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he 
entered    at    once    upon    active    ministerial 
work,  and  continued  his  labors  in  that  field 
until  his  death,  sixty-six  years  later.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  at  Athens,  Tennessee,  No- 
vember 13,  1831,  by  Bishop  Elijah  Hedding, 
one  of    the  most    eminent  divines  of    the 
Methodist  Church.    October  21,  1833,  he  was 
ordained  elder  at  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  by 
the  equally  noted  Bishop  Robert   R.   Rob- 
erts.    From  1829  to  1843  he  traveled  as  an 
itinerant     preacher     and     presiding     elder 
through  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,   South 
Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  during  three  years 
of  this  time  was  also  editor  of  the  "High- 
land Messenger,"  a  religious  paper  published 
at  Asheville,  North  Carolina.     In    1843  he 
was  appointed  president  of  the  East  Tennes- 
see Female  Institute,  at  Knoxville,   and  at 
that  time  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
in  the  south  outside  of  Virginia.      In   1851 
he  was  elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  **St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate,"  and  this  brought 
him  to  St.  Louis.     Under  his  management 
the  "Advocate"  developed  into  a  prosperous 
journal,  and  so  continued  until  1861,  when 
its    editor  incurred  the  displeasure   of    the 
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Federal  authorities  by  the  course  which  he 
pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  paper.    As 
a  result  the  **Advocate"  was  suppressed,  and 
Dr.  McAnally  was  incarcerated  in  the  old 
Myrtle  Street  prison,  on  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  articles  of  war  by  publish- 
ing news  which  might  have  given  aid  to  the 
enemy.    After  a  time  Dr.  McAnally  was  re- 
leased on  parole.    *The  Christian  Advocate** 
was  revived  in  1866,  and  he  ag^in  became  its 
editor.    Thereafter  until  his  death  he  occu- 
pied that    position,  except    during   a    brief 
interval    when    there  was  a  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  paper.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  noted  religious,  historical,  controversial 
and  biographical  works,  chief  of  which  were 
"The  History  of  Methodism  in  Missouri,**  a 
biography  of  Bishop  Enoch  M.  Marvin,  and 
biographies   of  Rev.   Samuel    Patten,   Rev. 
William  Patten  and  other  leading  ministers 
of   the  Methodist  Church.     He  also   com- 
piled, at  different  times,  church  hymn  books, 
manuals,  and  books  of    devotion,  together 
with  historical  matter  concerning  the  Metho- 
dist   Episcopal  Church  and  the   Methodist 
Episcopal      Church,     South.      While      thus 
engaged  in  active  literary  labor  he  did  not 
abandon  ministerial  work,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  never  failed  to  preach  on  Sun- 
day when  in  good  health.    He  was  a  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  Methodist  Church  Con- 
ferences,   and    a    powerful    and    influential 
leader  in  those  bodies.    Beginning  with  1844, 
he  sat  as  a  delegate  in  every  General  Con- 
ference of  his  church,  including  the  last  one 
held  before  his  death.     He  was  a  brilliant 
pulpit  orator,  as  well  as  a  profound  thinker 
and  logician,  and  his  broad  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  church  history  caused 
him  to  be  known  as  a  recognized  authority 
on  matters  pertaining  to  Methodism.     One 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  the  convey- 
ance of  his  large  and  well  selected  library 
to  the  Public  Library  of  St.  Louis.    Dr.  Mc- 
Anally was  twice  married,  first,  in  1838,  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  P.  Thompson,  of  Wytheville, 
Virginia,  who  was  closely  allied  to  the  noted 
Russell  family.    Mrs.  McAnally  died  in  i860, 
leaving  three  children.    For  his  second  wife 
Dr.  McAnally  married  Miss  Julia   Reeves, 
of  Jonesboro,  Tennessee,  whom  he  also  sur- 
vived. 

Mc  Antlre,  John  W.,  lawyer,  born  Oc- 
tober 13,  1848,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky, 


was  the  son  of  Aaron  Buford  and  Sarah 
(Hills)  McAntire,  natives  of  Kentucky,  de- 
scended from  Virginia  ancestry.  They  re- 
moved to  Scotland  County,  Missouri,  of 
which  the  father  served  as  treasurer  for  five 
terms,  and  in  which  he  died  in  1882.  The 
mother  yet  resides  there,  making  her  home 
with  her  son.  John  W.  McAntire  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  in  that  county,  his- 
course  of  instruction  including  the  high 
school  branches.  He  then  took  an  academ-^ 
ical  course  at  LaGrange  College.  This  lib- 
eral education  was  not  acquired  without 
great  effort.  His  services  during  his  boy- 
hood and  young  manhood  were  required  on 
the  home  farm,  and  he  released  himself  by 
employing  a  laborer  to  take  his  place,  while 
he  engaged  in  various  pursuits  which  were 
more  remunerative  and  enabled  him  to  se- 
cure books  and  pay  tuition.  He  taught 
Srchool  in  Scotland  County  for  several  terms 
and  was  advanced  to  the  principalship  of  the 
graded  school  at  Memphis,  Missouri.  While 
so  engaged  he  read  law  under  the  tutorship 
of  Cramer  &  Peters,  of  the  latter  city,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  September  21,  1872. 
November  i  following  he  opened  an  office 
in  Joplin,  where  he  has  since  devoted  him- 
self continuously  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion. At  various  times  he  has  been  the  legal 
representative  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg 
&  Gulf  Railway  and  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railway  in  important  cases.  For 
some  years  past  he  has  been  the  attorney 
of  the  Miners'  Bank  and  of  the  First  National 
Bank.  His  public  services  have  been  con- 
spicuous, and  during  the  formative  period 
of  the  city  were  attended  with  considerable 
discomfort  and  no  little  personal  risk.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  city  attorney,  and  in  that 
capacity  represented  the  corporation  in  the 
troublous  conditions  which  grew  out  of  the 
removal  from  office  of  City  Marshal  Lup- 
ton,  almost  resulting  in  riot  and  the  sub- 
version of  all  civil  authority.  His  wise  coun- 
sels and  prudentt:  conduct  during  these  oc- 
currences had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  restoration  of  order  and  the  en- 
forcement of  law.  In  1878  he  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney  of  Jas- 
per County  and  served  in  that  capacity  one 
term.  Upon  frequent  occasions  he  has  since 
served  as  attorney  for  the  city,  but  has  pre- 
ferred the  practice  of  his  profession  to  hold- 
ing public  office.    Among  his  most  important 
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acts  as  affecting  the  general  public  have  been 
his  labors  upon  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
of  Joplin,  and  the  preparation  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  the 
circuit  court  in  that  city.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat,  and  in  former  years  was  par- 
ticularly active,  attending  all  conventions  of 
his  party  and  speaking  frequently  in  Jasper 
and  other  counties  during  political  cam- 
paigns. In  later  years  he  has  been  content 
to  exercise  his  influence  in  a  personal  way. 
He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Elks  and  of  the  United  Workmen. 
June  9,  1873,  he  was  married,  in  Joplin,  to 
Miss  Mary  E.  Lamkin,  a  native  of  Fayette- 
ville,  Arkansas,  a  relative  of  William  Jewell, 
founder  of  the  Missouri  college  bearing  his 
name  and  a  second  cousin  of  ex-Governor 
Hardin,  of  this  State.  They  have  three 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Dr.  Clarence 
A,  McAntire,  is  now  practicing  dentistry; 
Bertha  M.  McAntire  is  a  graduate  of  Baird 
College  and  a  fine  elocutionist ;  John  W.  Mc- 
Antire, Jr.,  is  at  this  time  (1899)  ^  y^uth 
twelve  years  of  age.  Mr.  McAntire  is  re- 
garded throughout  Jasper  and  adjoining 
coumities  as  a  thoroughly  well  read  lawyer, 
with  an  analytical  and  well  poised  mind.  His 
natural  disposition  and  self-acquired  training 
have  inclined  him  to  careful  investigation 
and  logical  reasoning,  rather  than  to  spas- 
modic brilliancy.  In  argument  he  excels  in 
his  analyses  of  leg^l  propositions  and  the 
application  of  principles  of  law  to  cases  at 
bar,  and  he  is  heard  by  judges  and  juries 
with  the  closest  and  most  respectful  atten- 
tion. During  the  later  years  of  his  practice 
he  has  confined  himself  to  civil  cases  in  the 
State  and  Federal  courts. 

McAnulty,  James  M.,  lawyer  and 
newspaper  publis^her,  was  born  in  Carthage, 
Illinois,  January  17,  1866,  a  son  of  James 
and  Susan  (Robertson)  McAnulty.  The 
founder  of  the  family  in  America  was  James 
McAnulty,  who  was  born  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  1750.  He  emigrated  to  this  coun- 
try in  1770,  settling  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  James  McAnulty,  gjeat-grand- 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
born.  In  1814  the  latter  left  Pennsylvania 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio,  lo- 
cating in  that  year  near  the  site  of  Xenia, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  in  1844.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Halladay.  His  son,  James, 


was  born  on  the  homestead  in  Ohio,  and  died 
about  1847,  i^ear  Quincy,  Illinois.    The  lat- 
ter's  son,  also  named  James,  who  was  the 
father  of  James  M.  McAnulty,  was  born  in 
Darke  County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  and  died  at 
Carthage,  Illinois,  July  4,  1892.     He  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  following  the  vocation 
of  his  ancestors,  and  a  man  of  influence  in 
the  community  in  which  he  resided.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  is  the  fifth  in  direct  line 
bearing  the  name  of  James.     His  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Susan  Robertson, 
was  a  daughter  of  James  Robertson,  a  mem- 
ber of  an  old  Virginia  family.    She  still  re- 
sides on  the  old  homestead  at  Carthage,  Illi- 
nois.   Mr.  McAnulty  obtained  an  elementary 
education  in  the  district  schools  of    Han- 
cock Countty,  Illinois,  and  subsequently  en- 
tered Carthage  College,  a  Lutheran  institu- 
tion at  Carthage,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in    1886.      During  the  course  of    his 
classical  studies  he  had  also  been  reading 
law,    which    he    continued    while    teaching 
school  from  the  time  of  his  graduation  until 
1888.     In  the  latter  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.     Almost  immediately  afterward 
he  left  home  and  located  in   Nevada,  Mis- 
souri,   for    the    practice    of    his    profession. 
Opening  an  office,  he  devoted  two  years  to 
law.     Meantime  he  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  county  and  State  politics,  and  with 
the  end  in  view  of  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Vernon  County, 
February  i,  1890,  he  purchased  the  "Ver- 
non County  Republican,"  the  only  Repub- 
lican newspaper  in  that  county.    Since  that 
time  he  has  retained  the  proprietorship  of 
that  paper,  which  has  wielded  a  powerful 
influence,  not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  party 
whose  cause  it  espouses,  but  also  in  public 
affairs  generally.     Since  1897  he  has  con- 
fided the  details  of  his  business  to   other 
hands  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  post  oflRce  at 
Nevada,  to  which  position  of  trust  he  was 
appointed  by  President  McKinley  in  the  fall 
of  1897.     He  assumed  charge  of  the  office 
October  4  of  that  year,  and  still  occupies 
the  place.     It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  in  this 
connection  that  no  opposition  whatever  was 
offered  to  his  appointment  to  the  office,  and 
this,  with  one  exception,  was  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  the  State  of  Missouri 
uix)n  the  opening  of  the  administration    of 
President  McKinley.    For  several  years  Mr. 
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McAnuIty  was  closely  identified  with  mil- 
itary affairs  in  Vernon  County.  In  the  spring 
of  1891  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  Company  H  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  the  Missouri  National  Guard,  and 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  second  lieuten- 
ant, serving  in  that  capacity  until  1895,  when 
he  resigned  his  commission.  He  has  taken 
the  Blue  Lodge  degrees  in  Masonry  and  is 
a  member  of  the  local  lodges  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Odd  Fellows.  He  was 
married,  November  16,  1892,  to  Nora  Mayes, 
daughter  of  B.  P.  Mayes,  of  Nevada.  Mr. 
McAnulty  is  one  of  Nevada's  most  conspic- 
uous examples  of  the  self-made  man,  and 
his  career  illustrates  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  young  man  possessed  of  no  cap- 
ital other  than  an  education,  abundant  en- 
ergy, tact  and  determination.  Coming  to 
Nevada  with  but  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  has  succeeded  within  a  comparatively 
brief  time  in  building  up  a  successful  and 
influential  newspaper,  has  won  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  public,  regardless 
of  political  affiliations,  and  has  placed  him- 
self in  an  independent  financial  position. 

McBaine,  Turner,  farmer  and  stock- 
breeder, of  Columbia,  was  born  April  7,  1853, 
near  Providence,  Boone  County,  Missouri. 
His  parents  were  James  Thomas  and  Rachel 
(Conley)  McBaine.    Turner  McBaine,  who 
founded  the  family  of  that  name  which  has 
become  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the 
county,  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  who,  after 
ten  years'  residence  in  Kentucky,  removed  to 
Missouri  in  1822,  and  purchased  the  farm  in 
Boone  County,  which  is  included  in  the  es- 
tate of  his  now  living  grandson  and  name- 
sake.      He    was    a    Roman     Catholic,    a 
Democrat  of  the  radical  Southern  school,  and 
a  large  slave-owner.  His  wife  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  pioneer  Baptist  minister  in  that 
region,  Greenhalgh  by  name,  an  Englishman, 
who   came   to   America   in    1812,   and   was 
founder  of  the  first  three  Baptist  Churches  in 
Boone  County.    She  was  a  woman  of  strong 
mind,  cultivated  intellect  and  unyielding  in 
defense  of  her  religious  and  political  prin- 
ciples.    She  maintained  the  religion  she  had 
learned   from  her  father,  abhorred  slavery, 
and  her  children  imbibed  her  sentiments,  not- 
withstanding the  contrary  views  of  the  father. 
Their  son,  James  T.,  wsis  born  in  Boone 
County  the  year  after  their  arrival,  and  be- 


came a  stock  dealer  and  tobacco  planter.  He 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and  en- 
terprise and  public-spirited  liberality.  When 
the  Civil  War  began,  although  a  large  slave- 
owner by  inheritance  from  his  father,  he  at 
once  avowed  himself  as  an  uncompromising 
Unionist,  and  was  one  of  the  first  captains  of 
Union  troops  elected  in  the  county,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  command  on  account 
of  ill  health.  He,  in  connection  with  John 
Parker,  carried  through  to  completion  the 
plank  road  between  Columbia  and  Provi- 
dence. He  died  in  1890,  having  buried  his 
wife  many  years  before.  John  Conley,  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  the  present  Turner  Mc- 
Baine, was  a  native  of  Kentucky.  His  three 
sons  were  among  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Columbia.  Of  his  three  daughters,  two 
settled  in  Boone  County,  Mrs.  McBaine  and 
Mrs.  Hunt,  the  latter  residing  on  a  fine  2,000- 
acre  farm  at  Huntsdale.  The  third  daughter, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Beasley,  lives  in  Carroll 
County.  Turner  McBaine,  whose  ancestry  is 
here  traced,  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  in  the  common  schools,  and  after- 
ward completed  the  scientific  course  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1873,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science.  He  then  engaged  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Samuels,  McBaine  & 
Co.,  pork-packers.  That  industry  was  then 
at  the  height  of  its  importance,  and  this  house 
transacted  a  large  business,  the  farmers  shar- 
ing in  its  prosperity.  In  1880  he  withdrew, 
engaging  in  business,  for  six  months  in  St. 
Louis,  and  for  a  year  in  Kansas  City.  In  a 
financial  way  these  ventures  were  entirely 
successful,  but  he  suffered  greatly  from  ill 
health,  and  he  withdrew  to  his  elegant  home 
in  Columbia,  where  he  and  his  family 
habitually  reside,  retiring  during  the  summer 
months  to  the  farm.  The  latter  is  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land,  the  largest  in  the  county 
under  cultivation  in  the  ownership  of  any 
one  individual.  It  borders  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  of  loca- 
tion and  fertility  of  soil.  It  is  conducted  on 
the  tenant  system,  the  proprietor  seeing  to 
the  erection  of  all  necessary  buildings  and 
fences  and  keeping  them  in  repair,  besides 
directing  all  farm  operations.  The  tenants  are 
housed  far  more  comfortably  than  the  average 
small  farmer  and  have  all  the  advantages 
that  come  from  a  supervision  which  is  akin  to 
a  personal  interest  in  them  for  their  own  ad- 
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vantage,  besides  being  provided  with  the  best 
of  all  implements  and  appliances  necessary. 
In  rental  they  deliver  to  him  a  due  propor- 
tion of  the  grain  after  it  is  threshed.  In  1899, 
1,000  acres  were  planted  in  wheat,  and  the 
crop  yield  was  more  than  25,000  bushels. 
This  was  the  only  crop  raised  for  the  market, 
the  remainder  of  the  farm  land  being  de- 
voted to  corn,  hay  and  other  products  needed 
for  consumption  on  the  place.  The  annual 
stock  product  for  the  market  is  about  1,000 
head  of  cattle  and  1,500  hogs.  The  farm  is 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 
and  has  its  own  granary  near  the  track.  The 
Missouri  Midland  Railway,  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, connecting  Columbia  with  the  former 
road  on  the  Missouri  River,  terminates  upon 
the  farm,  and  the  railroad  authorities  have 
changed  the  name  of  the  station  to  that  of 
the  owner,  McBaine.  In  political  conviction 
Mr.  McBaine  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  has  no  inclination  for  practical  politics. 
He  attends  the  Methodist  Church,  South,  of 
which  his  wife  is  a  member.  His  benefac- 
tions extend  to  all  religious  bodies,  as  well  as 
to  educational  and  other  public  interests.  He 
has  repeatedly  served  as  school  director,  the 
only  public  position  he  could  ever  be  induced 
to  accept.  He  has  held  the  position  of  director 
in  the  Exchange  Bank  since  1888.  The  only 
fraternal  organization  with  which  he  holds 
connection  is  the  Masonic.  He  was  married 
April  13,  1881,  to  Miss  Luna,  daughter  of  H. 
Patterson,  a  wholesale  shoe  dealer  of  St.  Jo- 
seph. She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Methodist 
College,  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  an  amiable 
and  highly  cultivated  woman.  Their  children 
are  James  Patterson,  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Richard  H.,  Philip  and 
Mildred.  Mr.  McBaine,  while  never  robust 
physically,  is  noted  for  activity  and  energy, 
and  executive  ability  and  skillful  manage- 
ment of  financial  affairs. 

McBride,  Priestly  H.,  circuit  judge, 
Secretary  of  State  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Missouri,  was  born  in  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky,  and  died  at  Columbia, 
Missouri,  May  21,  1869.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated at  Harrodsburg,  in  his  native  State,  and 
after  studying  law  came  to  Missouri  and  lo- 
cated at  Columbia.  In  1829  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  but  resigned  the  following 
year,  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Second 
Judicial  Circuit.     In  1836,  when  a  constitu- 


tional amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature vacating  all  judicial  offices,  he  refused 
to  vacate  his  office  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment,  which  was  passed  by  two-thirds 
of  a  quorum,  was  not  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members.  The  case  was  carried  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  where  it  was  de- 
cided against  him.  When  a  new  judicial  cir- 
cuit was  organized,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Marion,  Lewis,  Clark,  Monroe  and  Shelby^ 
he  was  appointed  judge,  and  made  his  resi- 
dence at  Paris,  Monroe  County.  In  1845  ^^ 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  and  held  the  position  until  1849. 

McCabe,    Edward,    lawyer,    and    for 
many  years  a  leading  man  of  Palmyra,  was 
born  in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  Aug- 
ust 6,  1827.     His  father,  who  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  was  born  near  Belfast,  in  1800,  and 
came  to  this  country  while  still  a  youth,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  this  country,  gradu- 
ating from  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Edward  McCabe, 
the  son,  received  his  rudimentary  education 
in  his  native  county,  after  which  he  began 
the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Honorable  P. 
Sheward    Johnson,   at    Wilmington,   Dela- 
ware.    In   1849  h^  went  to  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  and  in  1850  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  he  remained  a  short  time,  and  during 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Palmyra,  Marion 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided.    In  1852 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  Carty 
Wells,  after  a  course  of  study  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Honorable  John  D.  S,  Dryden.    He 
was  a  political  editor  of  the  "Palmyra  Whig" 
for  a  time,  but  practiced  his  profession  unin- 
terruptedly, having  gained  a  marked  degree 
of  success.     He  advocated  and  was  chief  pro- 
motor  of  the  Quincy  &  Palmyra  Railroad,  and 
for  many  years  was  secretary  and  attorney 
for  that  company.    He  has  held  front  rank 
among  men  of  enterprise  in  Marion  County, 
always  heartily  espousing  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education.    Colonel  McCabe  was  elected 
in  1875  from  his  district  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  Missouri,  which 
met  at  Jefferson  City  May  5th  to  form  a 
new  constitution  for  Missouri.     His   ability 
and    skill    were    so    well    known    that    he 
was  made  chairman  in  charge  of  one  of  three 
general  committees,  that  of  the  executive  and 
ministerial  departments  of  the  State  govern- 
ment.   The  body  of  which  he  was  a  member 
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is  conceded  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  forceful  ever  convened  in  the  State. 
Here  he  performed  valuable  services.  He 
was  chosen  in  1876  one  of  the  presidential 
electors  at  large  from  Missouri,  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  electoral  college  cast  the  State's 
vote  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
McCabe  are  members  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church.  His  fraternal  affiliations  are  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In 
1854  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Johnson, 
daughter  of  Dr.  David  Green,  of  New  York 
City,  and  to  them  have  been  born  six  chil- 
dren. 

MeClintic,  William  S.,  farmer     and 
legislator,  was  born  in  1843,  ^"  Rockbridge 
County,  Virginia.    He  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  received  such  education  as  the  ordinary 
country  schools  of  that  period  afforded  fa- 
dlities  for  obtaining.     The  term  of  school 
each  year  was  ten  months,  and  text  books 
were  good,   and   the   thoroughness   of   the 
teacher  and  the  ambition  of  the  pupil  (who, 
from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  a  care- 
ful reader  and  close  thinker)  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  practical 
knowledge  which  has  sufficed  for  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  life  in  public  position  as  well  as 
in  private  place.       He  had  completed  the 
course  open  to  him  in  the  schools  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  had  entered  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  at  Lexington,  Virginia,  when 
the  Civil  War  began.  True  to  his  convictions 
of  duty  he  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to 
the  call  of  his  State  to  take  up  arms,  enlisting 
in  the  First  Virginia  Brigade,  organized  by 
General  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  under  whom  he 
fought  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
his  great  commander  won  the  sobriquet  of 
"Stonewall."    He  participated  in  all  the  cam- 
paigrns  and  battles  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  commanded  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  serving  until  the  end  came,  when  he  and 
his  few  surviving  comrades  were  surrendered 
to  General   Grant,   at   Appomattox   Court- 
house.    He  now  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing, but  the  disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in 
his  native  State  soon  moved  him  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere,  and  he  removed  to  Missouri 
in  1867,  settling  in  Marion  County,  where  he 
at  once  resumed  his  accustomed  occupation, 
devoting  himself  closely  to  books  during  his 
spare   hours.       His  industrious  habits,   his 
prudence  in  the  management  of  his  concerns, 
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and  his  large  information,  gained  for  him 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors, 
and  he  was  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to 
occupy  those  minor  positions  which  are  of 
so  great  and  real  importance  to  the  people, 
those  which  concern  the  schools  and  roads 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds,  a 
service  which  brings  no  adequate  return,  save 
in  the  gratitude  of  those  for  whom  it  is  ren- 
dered. Appreciating  the  practical  business 
sense  and  sterling,  rugged  integrity  of  the 
man,  his  party  nominated  and  elected  him  in 
1888  as  a  representative  from  Marion  County 
to  the  Thirty-fifth  General  Assembly.  In 
this  body  his  services  were  entirely  acceptable 
to  his  constituency,  and  in  1892  he  was  elected 
from  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial  District,  which 
included  his  home  county,  to  a  seat  in  the 
State  Senate,  and  was  re-elected  in  1896,  his 
present  term  expiring  in  January,  1901.  In 
that  body  he  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
ability  and  integrity.  On  purely  political 
questions  he  stands  unswervingly  with  the 
Democratic  party,  to  which  he  has  ever  ad- 
hered ;  but  his  conscience  will  not  permit  him 
to  obey  the  behests  of  a  party  caucus  when 
he  regards  the  interests  of  the  people  as  being 
at  stake,  as  in  the  anti-trust  legislation,  of 
which  he  was  an  uncompromising  advocate. 
Without  any  of  the  arts  of  the  orator  he  is  a 
clear  and  logical  speaker,  and  his  utterances 
always  command  attention  and  respect.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore 
in  the  Fortieth  General  Assembly,  1899,  and 
as  a  presiding  officer  was  prompt  and  ju- 
dicial in  his  rulings.  During  the  closing  days 
of  the  last  session  it  was  his  fortune  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  when  the  conference  commit- 
tee reported  the  anti-wine  room  bill.  The  re- 
port was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  one  vote.  The  bill  was  then  put  upon  its 
passage  when  the  point  was  raised  that  the 
adoption  of  the  report  carried  with  it  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Senator  McQintic  stated 
that  while  such  was  his  conviction,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  when  occupying  the  chair, 
had  at  various  times  ruled  to  the  contrary, 
and  he  would  set  up  no  new  ruling  at  so  late 
a  day  in  the  session,  but  would  sustain  that 
of  the  regular  presiding  officer,  whose  posi- 
tion he  but  temporarily  occupied.  Upon  roll 
call  on  the  pasage  of  the  bill  a  member  who 
had  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  voted  nay,  and  the 
bill  was  lost.   This  led  to  mandamus  proceed- 
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ings  against  President  pro  tern,  McClintic 
to  compel  him  to  certify  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  but  the  court  refused  to  make  such  order. 
Senator  McClintic  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  Governor  Stone  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  various  State  institutions  in 
1896.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  auditing 
committee  appointed  by  Governor  Stephens 
to  settle  with  the  State  officials  in  1898. 

HcClurgr,  Joseph  W.,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, Congressman,  Governor  of  Missouri 
and  Register  of  the  United  States  Land  Office, 
was  born  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1818.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  course 
taught  school  in  Ohio  and  also  Louisiana.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  was  deputy  sheriff  of 
St.  Louis  County,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years  entered  on  the  practice  of  law,  but 
after  a  short  time  removed  to  Camden 
County,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising. When  the  Civil  War  began  he  was 
an  outspoken  unconditional  Union  man,  and 
made  himself  so  active  in  organizing  the 
Unionists  6f  Camden  County  in  support  of 
the  cause  that  he  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  in  that  quarter  of  the  State.  In  1862 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Fifth  District,  and  was  elected ; 
in  1864  he  was  re-elected,  and  again  in  1866, 
serving  with  credit  in  the  Thirty-eighth,  Thir- 
ty-ninth and  Fortieth  Congresses.  Before 
the  expiration  of  his  last  term  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  by  the  Republicans  and 
was  elected  over  John  S.  Phelps,  Democrat, 
by  the  following  vote :  For  McClurg,  82,107 ; 
for  Phelps,  62,780;  whole  number  of  votes 
cast,  144,887 ;  McQurg's  majority,  19,327.  In 
1870  he  was  nominated  by  his  party  again  for 
Governor,  but  the  Liberal  element  withdrew 
from  the  convention  and  nominated  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  who  represented  the  opposition  to 
the  test  oath  and  the  disfranchisement  feature 
of  the  new  constitution,  and  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats  as  well  as  by  the 
Liberal  Republicans.  Brown  was  elected  by 
the  following  vote:  Brown,  104,374;  Mc- 
Clurg, 63,336;  total  vote,  167,710;  Brown's 
majority,  41,038.  Governor  McClurg  was 
the  last  Republican  Governor  of  Missouri,  and 
his  administration  was  entirely  acceptable  to 
his  party,  but  the  people  of  the  State  associ- 
ated it  with  the  harsh  proscriptions  and  dis- 


abilities of  the  Drake  constitution,  and  this 
is  the  explanation  of  his  defeat  for  a  second 
term.  The  Prohibitionists  gratefully  recall  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri to  recommend  a  law  forbidding  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  In  1889 
he  was  appointed  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Springfield,  Missouri.  After  completing  his 
term  of  service  in  this  office  he  lived  in 
retirement  at  Lebanon,  Missouri,  until  his 
death,  December  2,  1900. 

McCordy  James,  merchant,  was  bom 
January  7,  1826,  in  Randolph  County,  Vir- 
ginia. His  parents,  William  and  Sally  Moss 
(Field)  McCord,  were  both  born  and  reared 
in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  where  Mr. 
McOord  was  a  practicing  attorney.  The 
family  moved  to  Missouri  in  1835,  first  set- 
tling at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  two  years  later 
removing  to  Versailles,  Morgan  County, 
where  Mr.  McCord  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law.  He  died  in  October,  1839.  His  wife 
survived  him  thirteen  years,  dying  in  1852, 
at  Savannah,  Missouri.  The  McCord  fam- 
ily stock  was  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  set- 
tling in  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  first  public  document  bearing 
the  name  is  one  signed  by  William  Mc- 
Cord, in  1740,  calling  for  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  Record  is  found  of  the  immedi- 
ate Field  atucestors  of  the  subject  of  this 
biography  in  Albemarle  County  in  1750,  and 
the  name  of  John  Field,  maternal  g^nd- 
father  of  James  McCord,  appears  on  the 
rolls  as  a  captain  in  the  Eighth  Virginia 
Regiment  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1812. 

In  1840,  before  he  was  fifteen  years  old, 
James  McCord  began  his  life  work  by  en- 
gaging in  a  country  store  in  Calhoun,  Henry 
County,  Missouri.  The  first  year  he  was 
boarded,  but  received  no  salary.  To  his 
board  was  added  $75  for  the  second  year, 
and  $100  for  the  third  year.  In  1843  ^^ 
entered  a  similar  establishment  at  .Warsaw, 
Missouri,  receiving  his  board  and  $150,  which 
sum  was  gradually  increased  until,  in  1844, 
he  was  paid  $250.  While  here  he  won  the 
confidence  of  his  employers  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  he  was  sent  on  their  business  trips 
to  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  During  this 
engagement  he  made  a  trip  through  north- 
west Missouri,  visiting  the  Platte  Purchase, 
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Weston,  St.  Joseph  and  Savannah,  in  1844. 
With  recollections  of  all  these  places  and  be- 
ing now  at  liberty,  he,  in   1846,  formed  a 
partnership  with  Abram  Nave  (who  was  then 
engaged  in  business   in   Savannah,  Andrew 
County,  Missouri)  to  establish  a  business  in 
Oregon,  Holt    County,  Missouri.     He    re- 
mained in  this  country  store  for  three  years, 
which  were  of  the  utmost  moment  to  him, 
for,  as  he  expressed  it,  there  was  no  time 
since  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Nave,  fifty-two 
years  later,  that  the  two  were  not  intimately 
associated  in    business.     Mr.  McCord    left 
Oregon  in  1849,  intending  to  go  to  Califor- 
nia by  sea,  but  his  plans  were  changed,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  buying  produce  and 
shipping  it  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans. 
In  April,  1850,  he  finally  set  out  and  crossed 
the  plains  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Cali- 
fornia, remaining  there  until  185 1,  when  he 
returned  home  and  re-engaged  in  business 
with  Mr.  Nave  at  Savannah,  Missouri.     In 
1852,  in  company  with  Abram  Nave,  Charles 
L.  Clark  and  D.  M.  Steele,  he  took  a  drove 
of  cattle  to  California  by  the  overland  route, 
and  this  business  was  continued  and  annual 
drives  were  made  for  several  years.     Dur- 
ing this  time  Abram  Nave  and  James    Mc- 
Cord continued  their  mercanrtile  business  at 
Savannah,  Missouri,  and  other  places.     In 
1857  ^  wholesale  grocery  business  was  estab- 
lished at   St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  under    the 
name  of   Nave,   McCord   &  Co.;    in   1861, 
Nave,  McCord  &  Co.,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
with  Charles  L.  Clark,  who  died  in  1865,  ^^ 
resident  partner.    In  1863  the  firm  of  C.  D. 
Smith  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  was  es- 
tablished, the  partners  being  Abram  Nave, 
James    McCord,  D.  M.  Steele,    and    C.  D. 
Smith  as  managing  partner;  in  1868,  Leach, 
Nave  &  Co.,  later  McCord,  Nave   &    Co., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri;  in  1871,  Nave,  God- 
dard  &  Co.,  later  Nave  &  McCord,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mr.  McCord  is  now  conected  with  the  fol- 
lowing well  known  houses :  Nave  &  McCord 
Mercantile  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri; 
McCord-Brady  Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska ; 
McCord-Bragdon  Grocer  Company,  Pueblo, 
Colorado ;  McCord-Collins  Company,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  Smith-McCord  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  McCord 
Rubber  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
Chicago,  Illinois;  McCord-Harlow  Shoe 
Company,    St.    Joseph,    Missouri,    and    the 


Nave  &  McCord  Cattle  Company,  with 
its  100,000-acre  ranch  in  Garza  County, 
Texas. 

In  his  early  life  Mr.  McCord  was  a  Whig, 
and  held  to  the  party  until  it  passed  out  of 
existence.  Since  that  time  he  has  gener- 
ally acted  with  the  Republican  party  in  na- 
tiomal  and  State  issues.  In  local  elections 
he  is  regardless  of  politics,  supporting  men 
only  who  commend  themselves  to  him 
through  their  own  personal  character,  or  the 
immediate  interests  which  they  represent. 
His  religious  training  was  in  Presbyterian- 
ism,  but  he  is  not  connected  with  any  church 
or  charitable  organization.  He  was  married 
October  5,  1854,  to  Mary  E.  Hallack,  who 
was  born  in  Jessaminfe  County,  Kentucky, 
February  28,  1838.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Hamden  and  Susan  M.  (Steele)  Hallack. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCord  were  born  six 
sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  are 
now  living,  namely:  W.  H.  McCord,  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska;  James  H.  McCord  and 
Samuel  S.  McCord,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri ; 
Susan  Alice  McCord  and  Lucy  McCord,  at 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  Mary  Ada  McCord 
(Mrs.  J.  Burnett  Collins),  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas ;  George  L.  McCord,  at  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado; Robert  H.  McCord,  at  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  Francis  McCord,  of  New  York 
City,  New  York.  All  of  the  sons  named  are 
actively  interested  in  the  management  of  one 
or  more  of  the  mercantile  houses  which  the 
elder  McCord  assisted  in  establishing,  and 
are  recognized  as  sagacious  and  successful 
business  men.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that,  despite  his  years,  Mr.  McCord's 
mental  vigor  is  unimpaired,  and  his  wise 
counsel  and  wide  experience  are  actively  em- 
ployed in  directing  his  many  and  important 
interests. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  known  Mr. 
James  McCord  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  in  almost  every  relation  of  life.  In  look- 
ing back  over  those  years  it  is  difficult  to 
select  the  most  prominent  attribute  of  this 
gentleman's  character.  His  wide  experience, 
extensive  knowledge  upon  all  subjects,  to- 
gether with  his  other  excellent  traits,  make 
him  a  perfect  type  of  the  American  citizen 
and  gentleman. 

While  not  possessing  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, no  man,  perhaps,  has  read  more  con- 
stantly and  intelligently  than  Mr.  McCord 
during  his  entire  life. 
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In  business  matters  his  career  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  the  commercial  world  in 
which  he  has  lived.  His  constant  attention 
to  his  business,  running  over  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  has  resulted  in  es- 
tablishing the  name  of  McCord  as  a  syno- 
nym of  honest  dealing  from  Texas  to  Da- 
kota and  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

The  mental  characteristics  of  Mr.  McCord 
are  such  as  would  have  brought  within  his 
grasp  success  in  any  calling  in  life.  Whether 
it  be  a  commercial,  political,  legal  or  moral 
question,  his  mind  acts  with  logical  precision, 
Conservativeness  and  force.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  excellent  mental  attainments  and  a 
lawyer  of  ability.  In  public  or  private  dis- 
cussion Mr.  McCord's  well  balanced,  con- 
servative mind  is  never  swerved  from  its 
course  of  rectitude  and  justness.  No  man 
ever  stood  higher  in  his  own  commercial 
world  or  possessed  in  greater  degree  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  the  community. 

Modest  almost  to  a  fault,  moving  on,  day 
after  day,  attending  to  his  own  business  and 
meddling  with  no  other  man's,  giving  coun- 
sel to  the  young  men  who  seek  advice,  tem- 
perate and  industrious,  kind  and  gentle,  yet 
dignified  and  firm,  he  has  been  for  half  a 
century  the  one  distirtct,  leading  figure  in 
the  world  of  merchants  in  the  great  West, 
and  the  pride  and  adftiiration  of  his  numer- 
ous friends. 

But  it  is  in  Mr.  McCord's  private  life 
that  we  see  manifested  in  their  highest 
light  those  admirable  qualities  that  have 
made  him  illustrious  as  a  progressive  busi- 
ness man  and  citizen.  Although  the  pos- 
sessor of  wealth,  earned  by  years  of  hon- 
est effort  and  toil,  his  dislike  of  all  ostenta- 
tious display  and  the  simplicity  of  his  own 
life  and  manners  indicate  those  manly  at- 
tributes which  are  the  mark  of  all  great 
minds.  In  his  charity  he  recognizes  neither 
creed  nor  religion,  but  his  benefactions  are 
bestowed  alike  upon  the  unfortunate  and  the 
needy  wherever  found.  Cheered  by  the  com- 
panionship of  a  noble,  devoted  wife,  whose 
very  presence  is  a  benediction,  surrounded 
by  an  interesting  family  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, James  McCord  is  rounding  a  busy, 
useful  life  which  is  an  example  and  an  in- 
spiration to  all  who  know  him.  His  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  are  of  that  sterling 


character  which  shirks  no  responsibility  and 
never  hesitates  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  O.  M.  S. 

MoCormack,  William,  rector  .  of  St. 
Joseph's  Catholic  Church  at  Trenton,  Mis- 
souri, was  born  October  19,  1856,  in  New 
Haven,   Connecticut,   son  of    Timothy  and 
Rosana  (McGovern)   McCormack,  both    of 
whom  were  natives  of  Ireland.     His  father, 
a  clockmaker  by  trade,  is  now  living  at  West 
Haven,  Connecticut.     William    McCormack 
pursued  a  classical  course  of  study  at  the 
University  of  Niagara,  New  York,  and  then 
studied  theology  at  St.  Bonaventura  Semi- 
nary, Albany,  New    York,  and    under   the 
teachings  of  the  order  of  Franciscan  Fathers. 
Thus  fitted  for  the  priesthood,  he    was  or- 
dained June  21,  1882,  at  Allegany  Seminary, 
New  York.     In  August  following  he  came 
West  and  was  first  stationed  at  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Kansas  City.    Later  he  was  assigned 
by  Rt.  Rev.   Bishop   Hogan   to  the  parish 
at  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for 
four  years  thereafter,  during  which  time  the 
church    and    the    community    were    greatly 
benefited  by  hrs  labors.    While  at  Joplin  he 
built  a  parochial  residence,  and  also  intro- 
duced there  a  community  of  twelve  Sisters 
of  Mercy.     Still  later  he  opened  a  convent 
for  the  education  of  day  scholars  as  well  as 
those  boarding  at  the  institution.     In  the 
spring  of  1887  he  was  called  from  Joplin  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  organized  St.  Francis 
Church,   of  which   he  was   rector   for  four 
years  thereafter.     At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church  at  Trenton,  which  was  established 
in   1872,  with  a  membership  of  sixty  fam- 
ilies.    Rev.  J.  Murphy  was  the  first  rector 
of  this  parish.     He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
J.  J.  Kennedy,  who  had  charge  of  the  parish 
from    February,    1873,  ^    February,    1882. 
Rev.  James  Mulvey  was  the  next  rector,  and 
his  connection  with  the  parish  terminated  in 
September,    1889.      From    that    date    until 
November,   1890,  Rev.  M.  J.  O'ReUly  was 
rector.     He  was  succeeded    by    Rev.  John 
Shea,  who  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Rev. 
William  McCormack,  as    before    stated,  in 
1891.    The  parish  now  has  a  membership  of 
sixty-nine  families  and  attached  to   it   is  a 
Catholic  membership  of  fifteen  families  at 
Oilman  City,  Harrison  County,  where  Father 
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McCormack  conducts  services  once  every 
month.  A  talented  and  scholarly  man  and 
a  forceful  and  eloquent  preacher,  Father  Mc- 
Cormack is  also  a  man  of  fine  executive 
ability,  and  has  wisely  conducted  the  business 
a£fairs  of  every  parish  with  which  he  has 
been  connected.  While  he  is  devoted  to  his 
own  church,  he  is  tolerant  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  all  others,  courteou's  in  hts  treat- 
ment of  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  much 
beloved  by  all  classes  of  people.  Kindly  and 
sympathetic  by  nature,  he  cherishes  the  be- 
lief that  the  priest  should  look  after  the  phys- 
ical as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
who  come  under  his  charge,  and  his  wise 
counsels  and  generous  helpfulness  smooth 
the  pathway  of  life  for  all  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact  in  the  discharge 
of  his  priestly  duties. 

McCormick,    James   R.,    physician, 
soldier  and  Congressman,  was  born  August 
I,  1824,  in  Washingfton  County,   Missouri, 
and  died  May  19,  1897,  at  Farmington,  in 
St.    Francois    County.    His    parents    were 
Joseph  and  Jane  (Robinson)  McCormick,  the 
first  named  of    whom  was  born  in    North 
Carolina,  in  1780,  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.    Andrew  McCormick,  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  James  R.  McCormick,  came 
to  this  country  prior  to  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  served  in  the   Continental  Army 
under  General  Nathaniel  Greene  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  colonies  for  independence.       His 
son,  Joseph,  who  was  reared  on  a  farm  in 
Lincoln    County,  North  Carolina,  came  to 
Washington  County,  Missouri,  and  selected 
a  site  for  a  home  in  1804.   He  returned  then 
to  North  Carolina,  where  he  remained  until 
1807,  when  he  came  back  to  Missouri,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  had  a  large  farm  in  Washington  County 
and  lived  there  until  his  death,  in  1840,  serv- 
ing as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  filling  other 
local  offices.     His  wife  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, whose  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army.    She  came  to  this  country  in  her 
young  womanhood,  and  died  at  her  home 
in  Washington  County,  in  1843.    James  R. 
McCormick  was  the  third  child  of  five  sons 
and  one  daughter  born  to  Joseph  and  Jane 
R.  McCormick.    His  rudimentary  education 
was    obtained  in  the  common  schools  and 
under    the    instruction    of    Professor    John 
Taylor,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.     When  he 


was  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  Transyl- 
vania University,  of  Kentucky,  as  a  medical 
student,  and  later  attended  a  medical  col- 
lege at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  last  named  institution  in  1849. 
Immediately  after  receiving  his  doctor's  de- 
gree he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Wayne  County,  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Perry  County  and  successfully 
practiced  his  profession  there  until  the  Civil 
War  carried  him  into  the  Federal  military 
service.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
commissioned  a  surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  in 
which  capacity  he  saw  several  months  of 
active  service.  During  this  time  he  evideniced 
the  fact  that  he  was  possessed  of  military 
ability  of  a  high  order,  and  as  a  result  Gov- 
ernor Gamble  appointed  him  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  the  enrolled  military  for  twenty-two 
counties  of  southwest  Missouri.  His  brig- 
ade consisted  of  three  battalions  of  400  men 
each,  and  was  kept  in  continuous  service 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  General  McCor- 
mick remaining  in  command  during  the  en- 
tire period.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
convention  which  met  on  the  eve  of  the  war 
to  consider  Missouri's  relations  to  the  other 
States  of  the  Union,  and  which  framed  a 
provisional  government  for  the  State.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from 
Cape  Girardeau  district,  but  resigned  at  the 
end  of  a  year  to  give  attention  to  his  mil- 
itary duties.  After  the  war  he  established 
his  home  at  Arcadia,  Missouri,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  also  engaged 
in  the  drug  trade  at  that  place.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  was  again  called  into  public 
life  through  his  election  to  the  Missouri 
State  Senate.  The  year  following  his  elec- 
tion he  was  tendered  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Congressman  in  his  district,  and 
resigned  the  senatorship  to  make  the  race 
for  the  lower  branch  of  the  national  Legisla- 
ture. He  W2is  elected,  and  through  success- 
ive re-elections  served  three  terms  in  Con- 
gress, gaining  distinction  as  an  able  and 
conscientious  representative  of  the  people 
and  a  broad-minded  and  patriotic  statesman. 
At  the  close  of  his  congressional  career  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  in  1874  removed 
to  Farmington,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  drug  business  until  failing  health  oc- 
casioned his  retirement.    Except  during  the 
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war  period,  when  he  was,  above  all  else,  a 
Unionist,  and  when  party  lines  disappeared 
for  the  time,  he  was  always  an  orthodox 
Democrat,  and  an  able  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  party.  In  religion  he  was  a  Pres- 
b)rterian,  exemplifying  the  precepts  of  his 
church  in  his  daily  life,  always  kindly,  char- 
itable and  sympathetic,  and  always  the  true 
Christian  gentleman.  A  member  of  the 
Masonic  order,  he  exhibited  the  true  spirit 
of  fraternal  regard  on  all  occasions,  and  men 
were  made  better  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  him  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  The 
ck)sing  years,  of  his  life  were  such  as  well 
become  the  man  who  has  faithfully  served 
his  country,  his  friends  and  his  neighbors, 
and  who  has  well  discharged  all  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  upon  him  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  A  philosopher  as  well  as  a  Christian, 
he  looked  calmly  toward  the  setting  sun  of 
his  existence,  and  when  the  end  came  passed 
peacefully  into  the  great  beyond,  honored  and 
lamented  by  all  who  had  known  him,  and 
mourned  by  a  devoted  family  circle  of  which 
he  had  been  the  ideal  head.  He  was  first 
married, November  17,  i852,to  Miss  Burchett 
C.  Nance,  who  died  in  1863.  March  29,  1866, 
he  married  Miss  Susan  E.  Garner,  of  Perry 
County,  Missouri,  who  survives  her  husband. 
One  child  born  of  the  first  marriage  is  now 
Dr.  Emmett  C.  McCormick,  of  Farmington, 
and  one  child  born  of  the  second  marriage 
is  Dr.  James  E.  McCormick,  also  of  Farm- 
ington. 

McCoy,  John,  one  of  the  oldest  living 
pioneers  of  western  Missouri,  and  a  man 
whose  life  has  been  in  constant  touch  with 
the  history  of  that  section  of  the  State,  was 
born  March  27,  1816,  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
His  father,  John  McCoy,  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  the  year  1793  or 
1794,  and  was  a  merchant  at  Chillicothe  until 
1838.  His  mother  was  also  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  parents  were  married  in  1807, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  started  across 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  horse- 
back journey  to  Baltimore,  where  Mr.  Mc- 
Coy was  to  make  a  purchase  of  goods  for 
his  store.  These  goods  were  shipped  all  the 
way  to  Chillicothe  in  wagons.  The  portion 
of  Ohio  in  which  he  lived  and  transacted 
business  was  called  the  Virginia  Military 
District,  and  was  settled  principally  by  Vir- 
ginians and  Pennsylvanians.    The  subject  of 


this  sketch  attended  the  academy  at  Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio,  until    he    was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  then  spent  one  year  at  the 
Ohio  Undversity,  at  Athens.     From  that  in- 
stitution he  went  to  Miami    University,  at 
Oxford,  Ohio,  and  was  graduated  in  1836. 
Two  years  after  the  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation the  father  gave  to  the  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  John  McCoy,  and  to  Cary  A.  Lee, 
a  large  stock  of  dry  goods,  which  they  in- 
tended to  take    to    Peoria,  Illinois.     After 
reaching  St.  Louis  they  determined  to  search 
for  another  location,  and  accordingly  trav- 
eled by  steamboat  up  the   Missouri  River 
until  they  reached   Boonville.      From   that 
point  they  proceeded  to  Independence,  3Iis- 
souri,  which  was  about  as  far  west  as  they 
could  go.    Kansias  City  was  not  then  thought 
of,  except  as  a  landing  for  an  Indian  trad- 
ing post,  known  as  Wcstport.    On  the  other 
hand,   Independence  was  a  noted  town,  it 
being  an  outfitting  point  for  Indian  traders 
and  game  trappers    and    for    the  trade  at 
Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.     This  trade  was 
kept  up  vigorously  until  1856,  when  the  land- 
ings along  the  Missouri  were  so  changed 
by  the  current  of  the  stream  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  handle  merchandise  satisfactorily. 
This  condition  caused  the  trade  to  open  up 
the  river  at  Kansas  City  and  other  points. 
In  1848  the  McCoys  and  Lee  were  engaged 
in  the  outfitting  business  across  the  plains, 
and  during  that  time  John  McCoy  had  charge 
of    the    ox    and    mule    teams,  transporting 
freight  for  others  and  carrying  merchandise 
for  the  firm  to  Chihuahua.     These  goods 
were  disposed  of  to  a  man  who  shipped  them 
to  the  Fair  of  San  Juan,  about  three  days' 
drive  from  the  City  of  Mexico.     Mr.  Mc- 
Coy   accompanied    the    purchaser    to    San 
Juan  and  obtained  the  money  for  the  goods 
in  gold.    He  was  thus  gone  from  home  about 
one  year,  traveling  on  mule  back.    In  1850 
Waldo,  Hall  &  McCoy  received    from  the 
government  a  contract  for  carrying  the  first 
mail  that  was  started  across  the  plains  to 
Santa   Fe.     Despite  the   innumerable    dan- 
gers attending,  the  contract  was  faithfully 
complied  with.    Woodson  and  others,  a  few 
years  later,  had  a  contract  to  carry  the  mails 
to  Salt  Lake.    The  western  trade  from  Kan- 
sas City  and  other  towns  continued  prosper- 
ously from  year  to  year  until  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  and  then  the  conditions  were  all 
changed.    Mr.  McCoy's  service  in  church  and 
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Sunday  school  work  has  been  rejnarkably 
faithful  and  of  long    duration.     The    First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Independence,  with 
which  he  is  still  actively  identified,  was  the 
church  of  his  adoption.    It  was  organized  in 
November,  1841,  with    nine    members.     In 
1848,  during  the  pastorate  of    Rev.   R.   S. 
Symington,  a  fine  brick  building  was  erected 
and  occupied.     This  filled  the  needs  of  the 
congregation  until  the  present  handsome  edi- 
fice at  the  corner  of  Maple  Avenue  and  Pleas- 
ant Street  was  erected.    The  Sunday  school 
in  connection  with  this  church  was,  from  its 
organization,  a  successful  one.    After  a  few 
changes  in  officers  the  superintendency  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  McCoy,  and  through  fifty- 
two  years  of  faithful  service  he  has  served 
in  this  capacity,  a  record  that  can  have  but 
few  equals.    In  1899,  upon  a  jubilee  occasion 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  service  as  superintendent  of  the  school, 
the  members  of  the  church  and  Sunday  school 
presented  him  with  a  fine  Bible  as  a  token  of 
true  regard  and  appreciation  of  such  faithful 
work  in  a  noble  cause.     The  event  was  a 
*  memorable  one  and  its  cause  attracted  wide 
attention  and  felicitous  comment.     Mr.  Mc- 
Coy was  married,  in  1852,  to  Jane  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  daughter  of  Adam  Stewart,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.     They  immediately    left  for 
their  western  home,  taking  a  steamboat  to 
Cincinnati  and  traveling  on  the  water  down 
the  Ohio  River  and  up  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  Rivers.    Two  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCoy  are  living:    Joseph  McCoy  is 
a  prominent  resident  of  Independence,  a  law- 
yer of  ability  and  a  citizen  interested  in  all 
movements  calculated  to  advance   the   pub- 
lic welfare ;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Woodson  is  the  wife 
of  the  mayor  of  Independence.     In  his  de- 
clining years  the  head  of  this  family  retains 
a  mind  of  rare  strength  and  clearness.    His 
part  in  the  development  of  Jackson  County 
is  widely  recognized,  and  his  efforts  toward 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  and  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  are  fully  appreciated. 

McCoy,  William,  banker,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  influential  residents  of 
western  Missouri,  was  born  May  14,  181 3,  in 
ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  and  died  September  13, 
1900,  at  Independence,  Missouri.  He  was 
the  third  of  the  seven  children  of  John  Mc- 
Coy, of  whom  more  extended  mention  is 
made  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  his  brother. 


John  McCoy.  The  oldest  of  these,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Foulke,  is  still  living  on  the  old 
homestead  at  ChiUicothe  at  the  age  of  nine- 
ty-one years.  The  father,  John  McCoy,  went 
to  ChiUicothe  from  Pennsylvania  about  1793 
and  was  a  merchant  at  that  place  until  1838. 
William  McCoy  attended  the  academy  at 
ChiUicothe  and  entered  the  college  at  Athens, 
Ohio,  an  institution  of  historic  note,  patron- 
ized by  the  best  families  of  the  West  and 
South,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  183 1. 
After  leaving  school  he  studied  medicine, 
but  concluded  afterward  that  he  would  not 
adopt  that  profession.  In  1838  his  father 
gave  to  him,  his  brother,  John,  and  Cary  A. 
Lee,  the  stock  of  dry  goods  which  he  had 
carried  in  ChiUicothe  for  so  many  years.  They 
conducted  that  business  for  about  six  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  came  to  Mis- 
souri and  located  at  Independence.  Mr.  Lee 
died  about  1848.  William  and  John  McCoy 
engaged  in  various  lines  of  business,  and  their 
ventures  were  rewarded  by  success.  They 
had  charge  of  a  large  outfitting  business, 
there  being  much  overland  travel  across  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  Independence  be- 
ing an  important  point.  They  carried  the 
first  mail  west  of  the  Missouri  River  to  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico,  having  the  contract  from 
1850  to  1854.  During  one  year  which  John 
McCoy  spent  in  Old  Mexico,  William  was  as- 
sociated in  business  with  Dr.  David  Waldo, 
carrying  on  an  overland  mail  and  freighting 
trade.  Contracts  from  the  government  were 
secured  under  various  firm  names,  and  these 
men  were  truly  the  pioneers  in  this  line  of 
business.  Mr.  McCoy  was  a  man  of  rare  tact 
and  ability  and  he  handled  important  trans- 
actions with  a  clever  skill  that  generally  in- 
sured success.  In  his  dealings  he  was  notably 
honorable,  and  studiously  sought  to  avoid 
even  a  semblance  of  trickery,  preferring  to  be 
a  financial  loser  rather  than  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  a  dishonest  profit.  During  the  war  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Union,  but  he  had 
a  host  of  friends  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
was  conservative  at  all  times  and  avoided 
clashes,  often  being  instrumental  in  securing 
the  return  of  confiscated  property  and  labor- 
ing in  many  ways  to  prevent  unpleasantness 
among  the  people  of  his  own  community. 
After  his  brother  returned  from  Mexico  they 
were  again  associated  together  and  their  busi- 
ness lives  were  remarkably  harmonious.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  war  William  McCoy 
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became  a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Stone,  McCoy  &  Co.,  in  Independence.  Busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  old  Jackson  County 
courthouse.  About  1866  the  old  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Independence  was  established, 
with  Preston  Roberts  as  president,  William 
Chrisman  as  vice  president,  and  William  Mc- 
Coy as  cashier.  This  bank  was  in  existence 
until  1878,  when  its  business  was  liquidated. 
In  1880  William  McCoy  &  Son  engaged  in 
the  banking  business,  the  latter  being  A.  L. 
McCoy,  and  in  1886  the  name  of  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  to  the  McCoy  Banking 
Company,  with  William  McCoy  as  president, 
John  T.  Smith  as  vice  president  and  A.  L.  Mc- 
Coy cashier.  In  December,  1898,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  many  patrons  and  com- 
mercial and  'financial  circles  generally,  the 
bank  ceased  business.  Up  to  this  time  the 
head  of  the  company  continued  in  active  busi- 
ness, but  after  the  cessation  of  his  banking 
operations  he  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life,  en- 
joying the  unlimited  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Indepen- 
dence and  was  the  president  of  the  first  board 
of  education  organized  in  that  town.  His 
property  holdings  were  large  and  diversified. 
He  and  his  brother  were  members  of  the 
West  Kansas  Land  Company,  an  organiza- 
tion which  owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
union  depot  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  now 
stands,  and  which  represents  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  value,  whereas  it  was  little  believed  in 
those  days  that  a  great  city  would  spring  up 
around  the  tract  in  their  possession.  Will- 
iam McCoy  was  an  active  business  man,  en- 
joyed athletics  and  sport,  and  participated  in 
wholesome  amusements  with  unconcealed 
zest.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  religion, 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  an  elder  in  that  denomination. 
Together  with  his  brother  he  served  on  the 
first  board  of  directors  of  the  Independence 
Female  College,  now  known  as  the  Kansas 
City  Ladies'  College,  located  in  Independ- 
ence. Mr.  McCoy  was  married  in  1850  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Waddle,  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
She  died  March  3,  1893.  Two  children  were 
born  to  them :  A.  L.  McCoy,  who  was  cashier 
of  the  McCoy  Banking  Company,  a  promi- 
nent man  in  financial  circles  and  now  vice 
president  of  the  Independence  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Mrs.  Nannie  Miner,  also  of  Inde- 
pendence. 


McCreery,  Phocion  Robert,  mer- 
chant, was  born  in  Hartford,  Kentucky,  in 
1816,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1861.  He 
was  fitted  by  early  training  and  occupation 
for  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  1836,  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  came  to  St.  Louis  to 
become  connected  with  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  house  of  Crow  &  Tevis,  which  had  been 
established  a  year  earlier  by  his  relative  and 
former  townsman,  Wayman  Crow,  in  com- 
pany with  Joshua  Tevis,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
soon  became  a  partner  in  the  house,  which  is 
still  in  existence  at  the  Hargadine-McKittrick 
Dry  Goods  Company,  and  he  continued  to 
be  a  member  of  the  firm.  In  i860  he  erected, 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Chestnut  Street,  what  was,  at  that  time,  by 
far  the  finest  office  building  in  the  West.  In 
company  with  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Washington  University,  and  was 
a  munificent  donor  to  that  institution,  and  to 
many  city  institutions.  He  was  a  Unitarian 
churchman,  and  the  warm,  personal  friend  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  of  that  church.  Politically 
he  was  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  supported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  married,  in  1846,  to  Miss 
Lavinia  Hynes,  daughter  of  General  Andrew 
Hynes,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  was  a 
participant  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  served  on 
the  staff  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  at  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCreery  were  Anna,  Hynes,  Way- 
man  C,  Lavinia,  Mary,  William  and  Mag^e 
McCreery,  of  whom  Anna,  Wayman  C.  and 
Lavinia  McCreery  are  now  living. 

McCue,  Jere  D.,  lawyer,  was  bom 
March  3,  1843,  ^"  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  His 
parents  were  Dominick  and  Katherine 
(Kelly)  McCue,  both  of  whom  were  of  Irish 
parentage,  and  who  came  to  this  country  in 
an  early  day,  locating  in  Ohio.  The  father 
and  mother  both  died  while  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  an  infant,  and  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  from  the 
very  days  of  his  boyhood.  The  first  McCue 
of  whom  there  is  definite  knowledge  in  this 
country,  settled  in  Maryland,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  branch  came  from  the  Mary- 
land stock,  although  the  early  death  of  his 
father  prevented  the  present  Judge  McCue 
from  making  fruitful  research  into  the  records 
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<.:  h:s  umily.  J.D.  McCuc  attended  ■school 
i:j  Ci.iciiiiLiti,  Ohio,  and  Merct-r  <.'ouiity.  Illi- 
IK  .s.  fini->h'n^  with  an  acadotmc  course.  He 
h.'d  removed  to  Ilhnois  in  1858  and  indus- 
Tri'-'^ly  ai>]»hed  himself  to  labor  and  stn-iy. 
^  "\"^  ol'litj^ed  to  make  a  way  for  hlnis«/li  ni 
:i'x  lare  ui  the  (hfticultios  aUernhng  a  lack  of 
pj-'-ntal  ^tiidarice  and  tinancial  assistant-. 
}  f.  read  law  in  the  office >  of  Amos  V.  \\  atri 
'  I  "t  W'w  I»o>ton.  ininoi>,and"  lud^e  J''Im 
-^  ^:  (>nip-Mn.  of  Aledo,  Illinois.  He  was  aM- 
:  '^.^d  tij  *>e  bar  or  Illinois  in  1867  and  went 
tc  Labotte  C-ainty,  Kansas,  where  he  foresaw 
d  i'roirn>iiitr  future  in  a  new  and  undevf^ioped 
action  of  the  country.  He  remained  in  that 
'"<n:nty  fur  four  vears,  or  until  1871,  at  the 
'■•u!  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Indepen- 
•"'•'K' e,  Kansas.  In  that  county  he  rapidly 
grtnv  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  his 
.<;.].' 'ing  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
'  "  Ki^di  a  life-Ion^  Democrat  in  a  strong-  Re- 
'"i!/.;can  Stare,  he  was  elected  count)  attor- 
.  •  of  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  in  1882, 
'"T  a  term  of  two  years.  The  people  who 
'  ^r\  him  and  appreciated  his  worth  were 
r-. ady  ti)  bestow  further  lujnors  upon  him, 
^itid  in  i88a^  he  was  elected  to  till  an  unexi>'red 
KTir.  of  tw*^  years  upon  the  bench  of  the  Klev- 
<^nth  Ju«!icial  District  of  Kansas,  to  succeed 
J'.'.^e  (.icorge  Chandler,  who  resigned  in  or- 
■•  r  to  at^ept  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
*;i^y  .,1  the  Interior  under  President  Harrison. 
',<'l'^c  McCue  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
'  'i  ii  trist  so  acceptably  that  he  was  elected, 
.*n  independent  candidate,  at  the  end  of 
'\-  nab  lerui  for  a  full  term  of  four  yeirs. 
.  *:s  service  upon  the  bench  therefore  covered 
■^  \^"irs  and  wa>  marked  by  a  dignified  suc- 

'--  an'l  -i  faithful  discharge  of  duty.  At  the 
•■ -i'ir'i'M;!.  o\  his  judgeship  he  took  up  the 
;':ac  ic  of  ]a\v  at  Independence,  Kansas,  and 
■  u  -' ^'>:  there  about  one  year  and  a  half. 
bi  .'::■  \\k'.'\ic  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
"   'in.  :'*  !  ^  r,  and  has  since  that  time  looked 

•  ''  .1  ;:  '■  i.d  civil  practice  there.  His 
T"..  ■  ^*\  •  .-Dcnence  during  the  Civil  War  con- 

-*        >.'  '  '■-•T  years  and  three  months  sjjent 
•  t>f  the  Fnion.     He  enlisted  in 
t'-  ih  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  in 

■  it  lur  three  years,  participating 
-•-  •  *  '■  '  most  important  engagements 
''''  *  Me  then  attached  him>clf  to  the 

*■    .  >    Infantry   and    with   this    or- 

J- 'A'  ".  «*d  the  balance  of  the  Mme,  re- 

•-»   '•  j-Tous  wound  during  an  assault 
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of  his  family.    J.  D.  McCue  attended  school 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Mercer  County,  Illi- 
nois, finishing  with  an  academic  course.    He 
had  removed  to  Illinois  in  1858  and  indus- 
triously applied  himself  to  labor  and  study, 
being  obliged  to  make  a  way  for  himself  in 
the  face  of  the  difficulties  attending  a  lack  of 
parental  guidance  and  financial  assistance. 
He  read  law  in  the  offices  of  Amos  F.  Water- 
man,of  New  Boston,  Illinois, and  Judge  John 
S.  Thompson,  of  Aledo,  Illinois.     He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  1867  ^^^  went 
to  Labette  County,  Kansas,  where  he  foresaw 
a  promising  future  in  a  new  and  undeveloped 
section  of  the  country.     He  remained  in  that 
county  for  four  years,  or  until  1871,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Indepen- 
dence, Kansas.    In  that   county  he  rapidly 
grew  in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  his 
standing  is  best  attested  by  the  fact  that,  al- 
though a  life-long  Democrat  in  a  strong  Re- 
publican State,  he  was  elected  county  attor- 
ney of  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  in  1882, 
for  a  term  of  two  years.      The  people  who 
knew  him  and  appreciated  his  worth  were 
ready  to  bestow  further  honors  upon  him, 
and  in  1889  he  was  elected  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  of  two  years  upon  the  bench  of  the  Elev- 
enth Judicial  District  of  Kansas,  to  succeed 
Judge  George  Chandler,  who  resigned  in  or- 
der to  accept  the  position  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  under  President  Harrison. 
Judge  McCue  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
high  trust  so  acceptably  that  he  was  elected, 
as  an  independent  candidate,  at  the  end  of 
the  half  term  for  a  full  term  of  four  years. 
His  service  upon  the  bench  therefore  covered 
six  years  and  was  marked  by  a  dignified  suc- 
cess and  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty.    At  the 
expiration  of  his  judgeship  he  took  up  the 
practice  of  law  at  Independence,  Kansas,  and 
remained  there  about  one  year  and  a  half. 
Judge  McCue  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, in  1897,  and  has  since  that  time  looked 
after   a   general   civil  practice  there.       His 
military  experience  during  the  Civil  War  con- 
sisted of  four  years  and  three  months  spent 
in  the  service  of  the  Union.     He  enlisted  in 
the  Seventeenth  Illinois  Infantry  and  was  in 
that  regfiment  for  three  years,  participating 
in  many  of  the  most  important  engagements 
of  the  war.    He  then  attached  himself  to  the 
Eighth   Illinois   Infantry  and  with  this  or- 
ganization served  the  balance  of  the  time,  re- 
ceiving a  dangerous  wound  during  an  assault 


upon  the  Confederate  works  at  Fort  Blakely, 
Alabama,  on  the  day  of  General  Lee's  surren- 
der at  Appomattox.  Politically  Judge  Mc- 
Cue has  always  been  a  Democrat  and  has 
been  a  potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  that 
party  for  many  years.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Kansas  City. 
He  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  of  long  standing. 
Judge  McCue  was  married  in  1870  to  Miss 
Arvilla  Robb,  of  Mercer  County,  Illinois. 
She  died  December  30,  1892,  the  mother  of 
two  sons :  Clark  McCue,  who  is  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Pittsburg  "Evening  Journal," 
and  Hugh  R.,  a  resident  of  Kansas  City. 
Judge  McCue  was  again  married  in  1894, 
his  wife  being  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Robb,  of  Os- 
wego, New  York.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
so  long  a  resident  of  a  State  upon  which  the 
cities  of  western-  Missouri  largely  depend,  has 
become  a  part  of  Missouri  through  long 
neighborly  contact  with  the  State  as  well  as 
in  the  residence  of  a  few  years  which  he  has 
claimed  here.  He  is  regarded  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  best  legal  minds  at  the 
Kansas  City  bar,  enjoys  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity among  his  fellow  lawyers  that  places 
him  in  the  fore,  and  maintains  a  dignity  in 
his  methods  and  practice  that  have  always 
marked  his  course  and  combined  to  bring 
the  success  which  he  has  achieved. 

McCullagrh,  Joseph  Burbrldg^e, 

editor,  was  born  November,  1842,  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  one  of  a  family  of  eight  sons  and 
eight  daughters,  children  of  John  and  Sarah 
(Burbridge)  McCullagh.  Displaying  an  ad- 
venturous spirit,  he  left  home  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  landed  in  New  York,  moneyless  and 
friendless,  and  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the  "Free- 
man's Journal."  Five  years,  later,  in  1858, 
he  reached  St.  Louis  and  became  a  compos- 
itor on  the  "Christian  Advocate,"  Dr.  Mc- 
Anally's  paper,  devoting  leisure  hours  to 
learning  phonography,  and  occasionally  fur- 
nishing city  items  to  the  "Missouri  Demo- 
crat," which  resulted  in  his  obtaining  em- 
ployment on  that  paper  as  a  local  re|>orter. 
During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1859-60  he  reported  the  proceedings,  exhib- 
iting great  industry,  skill  and  aptitude  in  gath- 
ering and  preparing  news.  He  was  employed 
on  the  Cincinnati  press  until  the  opening  of 
the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  bodyguard 
of  General  Fremont,  chiefly  for  the  oppor- 
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tunity  the  position  offered  to  observe  and 
report  the  operations  of  that  general's  army 
in  Missouri.  On  the  suspension  of  General 
Fremont  he  became  a  war  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  "Commercial,"  and  was  sent 
to  chronicle  the  movements  of  Greneral  Grant 
in  Tennessee.  With  undaunted  courage  he 
went  to  the  front,  and  among  the  several 
engagements  of  which  he  was  a  close  wit- 
ness, he  participated  in  the  battle  of  Fort 
Donelson,  having  volunteered  to  go  on  board 
the  first  gunboat  which  passed  under  the 
fire  of  the  fort,  and  he  was  present  with 
Admiral  Foote  in  the  pilothouse  of  his  gun- 
boat when  the  admiral  was  wounded  by  a 
bombshell.  When  General  Sherman  took 
charge  of  army  operations  in  the  Southwest, 
McCullagh,  with  other  war  correspondents, 
came  under  the  ban  of  an  order  relegating 
him  outside  the  lines — a  measure  that 
aroused  an  unfriendliness  on  McCullagh's 
part  which  pursued  the  general  long  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  But  the  ambitious 
young  journalist  continued  to  furnish  news 
of  battles  and  army  movements  for  the 
"Commercial,"  and  achieved  a  renown 
equaling  the  most  famous  in  that  line  of 
newspaper  work.  After  the  surrender  of 
Pemberton's  forces  at  Vicksburg,  McCullagh 
became  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Cincinnati  "Commercial"  at  Washington,  and 
his  letters  to  that  paper,  over  the  signature 
of  "Mack,"  attracted  not  only  the  attention 
of  the  regular  readers  of  that  paper,  but  the 
interest  of  statesmen  and  politicians  through- 
out the  country,  as  they  were  copied  into 
the  columns  of  the  leading  journals.  It  was 
while  so  employed  that  he  inaugurated  the 
system  of  interviewing  distinguished  public 
men  and  printing  their  views  on  important 
questions  as  revised  by  them  in  this  form. 
(See  "Newspapers").  During  a  portion  of 
the  time  that  he  was  correspondent  of  the 
"Commercial"  Mr.  McCullagh  reported  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
the  New  York  Associated  Press,  a  work  for 
which  his  experience  at  Jefferson  City  had 
assisted  to  prepare  him.  After  remaining  at 
Washing^n  for  about  five  years  he  accepted 
the  managing  editorship  of  the  Cincinnati 
"Enquirer,"  his  duties  being  entirely  separate 
from  the  political  control  of  that  paper.  In 
1870,  with  his  elder  brother,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cullagh, he  took  charge  of  the  Chicago  "Re- 
publican,^' but  on  the  destruction  of  the  office 


of  that  paper  in  the  great  fire  of  1871,  this 
enterprise   was   abandoned,  and   soon  after 
Joseph  B.  McCullagh  accepted  a  position  as 
associate  with  W.  P.  Fishback  in  the  edi- 
torial management  of  the  "Missouri  Demo- 
crat," which  had  then  but  recently  passed 
into  the  control  of  George  W.  Fishback  and 
others.    Later  he  was  employed  as  editor  of 
the  "Gtobe,"  and  afterward  of  the  "Globe- 
Democrat,"  in  which,  on  the  consolidation 
of  the  two  papers,  he  obtained  a  pecuniary 
interest.     In  this  last  position  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  December  31, 
1896,  after  an  illness  of  several  months,  due 
to  a  constant  mental  strain  of  many  years 
and  to  a  severe  attack  of  "la  grippe."     Mr. 
McCullagh  was  unmarried.     He  was  untir- 
ing in  his  application  to  the  exacting  duties 
of  his  post,  giving  a  thorough  supervision 
to  all  the  editorial  departments  and  uniting 
the  labors  of  editor  in  chief  and  managing 
editor.    In  editorial  writing  his  forte  was  in 
brief,  snappy,  pungent  paragraphs,   though 
upon  occasion  he  indulged  his  ripe  knowledge 
of  public  men  and  affairs  in  more  elaborate 
editorials.     There  was  no  bitterness  in  his 
nature,  but,  if  need  be,  he  could  show  him- 
self to  be  a  master  of  irony,  ridicule  or  sar- 
casm, cutting  with  a  blade  that  went  smoothly 
to  the  bone.    He  was  self-taught.    His  favor- 
ite authors  were  the  best.    His  education  was 
in    availing    himself    of    what    others    had 
learned,  after  finding  out  what  books  con- 
tained the  treasures  of  knowledge.    Diffident^ 
reserved,  and,  to  many,  seemingly  brusque, 
he    was  considerate,  apd  even  kind  to  the 
humblest  who  approached  him.     His  chari- 
ties were  numerous,  liberal  and  modest.  Hun- 
dreds have  felt  the  warmth  of  his  helping 
hand.    He  had  no  time  for  conventional  so- 
cial courtesies,  but  he  did  not  shun  them. 
At  the  festal  board  no  voice  was  merrier, 
no  flow  of  brilliant  wit  more  sparkling  than 
McCullagh's.    As    an   after-dinner    speaker, 
although  the  opportunities  were  rare  when 
he  exhibited  his  talents,  few  excelled  him. 
But  it  was  at  his  editorial  desk,  as  the   di- 
recting spirit  of  a  giant  machine  for  gath- 
ering, digesting  and  disseminating  the  varied 
news  of  the  day  with  proper,  dignified   and 
forceful  comment,  that  the  character  of  Jo- 
seph B.  McCullagh  is  to  be  judged.     And 
by  that  standard  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he 
was   one  of   the   most   eminent   journalists 
known,  in  a  profession  shining  with  great 
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minds.  At  a  meeting  of  almost  the  whole 
iMimber  of  representatives  of  the  city  press, 
called  to  take  action  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
McCuUagh,  a  series  of  commemorative  reso- 
lutions were  adopted,  which  were  spread  at 
length  upon  the  files  of  the  several  St.  Louis 
newspapers,  engrossed  and  delivered  to  the 
survivmg  members  of  his  family.  The  resolu- 
tions extolled  Mr.  McCullagh's  genius  in  en- 
larging the  scope  and  influence  of  journalism, 
and  his  exalted  conception  of  duty  to  the 
public,  which  contributed  in  an  almost  unex- 
ampled measure  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  city  with  which  he  was  identified  during 
so  long  a  period  of  his  active  life. 

McCully,  William  Early,  State  rail- 
road and  warehouse  commissioner  of  Mis- 
souri, was  born  June  i6, 1853,  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Macon  County,  Missouri.  His  father, 
Henderson  McCully,  was  also  a  native  of 
Missouri,    having    been    born    in    Howard 
County,  January  19,  1818.     He  died  in  Au- 
gust, 1887.    His  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Mary  Jane  Harvey,  was  born  in  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  January  24,  1827,  and  is 
yet  living.     Her  father,  William  Harvey,  was 
a  native  of  Virginia.     Mr.  McCully  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Bloomington  High  School  and  at 
Central    College,   Fayette,    Missouri.    After 
leaving  school  he  engaged  in  milling  and  mer- 
chandising for  some  eight  years,  after  which 
for  some  ten  years  he  was  associated  with  the 
Warfield  Grocer  Company,  of  Quincy,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  capacity  of  traveling  salesman 
and  stockholder.     In  1891  he  entered  upon 
the  construction  of  gas  and  electric  plants  at 
Macon,  Mexico  and  Marshall,  Missouri,  and 
has  held  the  position  of  secretary,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  these  corporations 
from  the  time  of  his  connection  with  them 
to  the  present,  and  during  the  same  time  has 
engaged  in  farming,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
largest  horticulturists  in  north  Missouri,  hav- 
ing,    in      connection     with      his      business 
associate,       Mr.      Thomas      E.      Wardell, 
more     than     200     acres     in     fruit     trees 
on    their    large    farm     near     Macon.      In 
September,  1896,  he  became  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  State  Exchange  Bank  of  Ma- 
con, and  has  served  as  a  director  of  same 
from  its  organization  to  the  present  time.   He 
has  been  an  active,  aggressive  Democrat  all 
his    life,  and  for  many  years  has  served  on 
his  county  and  congressional  committees.  In 


1898  he  was  elected  railroad  and  warehouse 
commissioner,  this  being  the  first  time  he  had 
offered  as  a  candidate  for  office.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cully from  his  early  boyhood  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church, 
and  for  many  years  has  served  on  the  board  of 
stewards  in  his  congregation.  He  is  also 
Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Emanuel  Com- 
mandery.  Knights  Templar,  of  Macon.  He 
was  married  March  5,  1874,  to  Miss  Georgia 
Ellen  McCully,  a  distant  relative,  and  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Frances  Yates  McCully, 
of  Shelby  County,  Missouri.  Of  this  union 
four  children  were  born,  the  three  eldest  be- 
ing daughters  and  the  youngest  a  son. 

McCutchan,  WllllaTn,  for  many  years 
a  substantial  citizen  of  St.  Louis  County,  was 
born  October  20,  1788,  near  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia. His  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Hodge)  McCutchan,  were  native  Virginians 
and  people  of  excellent  character.  Their  son, 
William  McCutchan,  was  reared  on  the  home 
plantation,  and  his  education  was  limited  to 
such  as  was  afforded  by  the  neighborhood 
subscription  schools  of  the  day.  He  was 
thoroughly  grounded,  however,  in  the  rudi- 
mental  branches,  and  his  natural  abili- 
ties enabled  him  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods  and  forms 
which  afforded  him  ample  equipment 
for  the  conduct  of  important  affairs  of  his 
own,  and  brought  him  the  confidence  of  oth- 
ers as  a  counsellor  and  representative.  In 
July,  1816,  with  his  wife  and  two  children  and 
three  negro  servants,  he  set  out  for  Missouri, 
making  the  voyage  by  flatboat  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  Rivers.  After 
a  journey  of  about  four  months  the  party 
reached  St.  Louis.  After  a  short  stay  Mr. 
McCutchan  removed  to  New  Madrid,  whither 
relatives  had  preceded  him,  and  there,  in  as- 
sociation with  a  brother-in-law,  he  engaged 
in  the  development  of  one  of  the  principal 
lead  mines.  This  business  ceasing  to  be 
profitable  on  acount  of  the  physical  disturb- 
ances due  to  the  memorable  earthquakes 
which  visited  that  region,  he  removed  to  St. 
Louis  County,  and  opened  a  farm  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  present  town 
of  Clayton.  At  that  time  the  tract  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  Western  wilderness,  be- 
ing infested  with  wild  animals,  which  roamed 
as  far  east  as  where  now  lies  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.     The  title  to 
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the  farm  was  taken  under  a  government  pat- 
ent issued  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  lost 
lands  in  the  New  Madrid  region  through  the 
•earthquake,  and  this  he  held  without  aliena- 
tion until  the  time  of  his  death,  meantime 
improving  the  property  until  it  was  known 
as  among  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
farm  homes  in  that  rich  neighborhood.  To 
the  wt>rk  of  development  and  cultivation  he 
^  gave  his  undivided  attention  throughout  his 
life,  resolutely  declining  to  engage  in  public 
aflfairs  by  acceptance  of  office,  although  he 
never  failed  to  afford  his  influence  and  coun- 
sel in  the  interests  of  good  government  and 
the  advancement  of  the  material  prosperity 
of  his  neighbors.  In  various  instances  he 
was  called  upon  to  settle  up  important 
-estates,  and  he  discharged  such  trusts  with 
the  highest  business  ability  and  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  and  fidelity.  Among 
-estates  thus  settled  by  him  were  those  of  an 
unmarried  brother-in-law,  John  McKnight, 
and  a  sister-in-law,  Ellen  McKnight  Harris. 
His  loyalty  to  his  kinsmen  is  evidenced  in  his 
tender  regard  for  the  orphan  children  of  the 
relative  last  named,  five  out  of  six  of  whom 
he  took  into  his  own  home,  and  cared  for  as 
affectionately  as  he  did  for  his  own.  Mild 
and  lovely  in  disposition,  his  family  rule  was 
through  the  aflfections,  and  his  children  said 
when  grown  that  they  had  never  seen  him 
angry  but  once.  Upon  that  occasion  the  dis- 
agreement of  his  youngest  son  and  a  nephew 
exhausted  his  patience,  and  he  chastised 
them  both  until  they  agreed  to  live  together 
in  amity.  In  politics  he  was  a  con- 
sistent Democrat  throughout  his  life. 
While  his  personal  conduct  was  al- 
ways governed  by  the  strictest  moral  rule, 
and  his  character  was  adorned  with  the 
Christian  graces,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  came  from  a  family  of  clergy- 
men, and  that  save  his  own  branch  of  the 
family  the  generations  following  also  entered 
the  sacred  calling,  he  was  never  connected 
with  a  church  body.  His  sympathies,  how- 
ever, were  with  the  Presbyterians,  while  his 
benefactions  were  restricted  to  no  denomina- 
tion. In  1843  he  gave  an  acre  of  ground  for 
use  as  a  Methodist  camp-meeting  ground, 
two  acres  additional  being  donated  by  Ralph 
Clayton  and  Samuel  Denny.  He  married 
Miss  Rebekah  McKnight,  February  14,  1812. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  character,  rever- 
encing her  Virginian  ancestors,  deeply  at- 


tached to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
adhering  to  Democratic  principles  in  govern- 
ment. Her  natural  traits  made  her  a  tower 
of  strength  to  her  husband,  whose  mild  dis- 
position found  in  her  aid  and  inspiration.  Mr. 
McCutchan  died,  deeply  regretted,  January 
6,  1852,  on  his  home  farm. 

McDonald,  Arthur  Jay,  dentist,  was 
born  February  26,  1861,  at  South  Bend,  Indi- 
ana. His  paternal  ancestry  was  purely 
Scotch,  and  his  mother  was  of  German  de- 
scent. The  McDonald  family  in  America 
was  founded  by  five  brothers,  who  came  from 
Scotland  in  1774,  and  settled  near  Upperville, 
Virginia.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  some  of  their 
descendants  to  this  day  preserve  the  original 
form  of  the  family  name,  MacDonald.  Of  the 
five  brothers,  Jared  served  as  a  recruiting 
oflScer  in  Virginia  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  his  great-grandson,  Joseph  Mc- 
Donald, of  South  Bend,  Indiana,  possesses  a 
cane,  handled  with  silver  taken  from  the 
mountings  of  the  sword  borne  by  his  ances- 
tor. Jared  McDonald,  Jr.,  emigrated  to  the 
West  in  1826,  journeying  by  flatboat  to  Cin- 
cinnati. Among  his  descendants  was  William 
McDonald,  numbered  among  the  pioneer  set- 
tlers of  Indiana,  who  located  in  St.  Joseph 
County.  He  was  a  Baptist  minister,  and  lived 
an  exceedingly  useful  life  in  that  calling.  The 
family  from  which  he  sprang  was  noted  for 
stature  and  longevity,  peculiarities  which 
found  remarkable  exemplification  in  himself 
and  his  own  children.  His  height  was  six 
feet  four  inches;  his  five  sons  measured  re- 
spectively six  feet  two  inches,  six  feet  six 
inches,  six  feet  seven  arid  one-half  inches,  six 
feet  seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  five  feet 
ten  inches,  an  average  of  six  feet  four  and 
one-quarter  inches,  where  the  average  stature 
of  man  is  five  feet  nine  inches;  two  daugh- 
ters were  of  average  womanly  height.  The 
oldest  son  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years ;  the  others  are  yet  living  at  ages  rang- 
ing from  seventy  years  to  sixty-two  years. 
John  Milton  McDonald,  the  fourth  of  these 
sons,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  became  a  suc- 
cessful building  contractor  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  where  he  is  now  living  in  retire- 
ment. He  married  Elizabeth  Cronkwrig^t 
Ouderkirk,  a  native  of  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  daughter  of  John  Ouderkirk,  a 
pioneer  settler  of  Indiana,  yet  living.  Of 
their    ten    children,    eight    are    now  living; 
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Charles  A.  is  part  owner  of  the  "South  Bend 
(Indiana)  Times ;"  Arthur  J.  and  William  are 
dentists  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Samuel 
M.,  who   is   a  practicing  dentist   at   South 
Bend,  Indiana,  served  in  an   Indiana  regi- 
ment during  the  Spanish  War ;  Lillie  May  is 
cashier  and  bookkeeper  in  the  "Times"  office 
at  South  Bend ;  Grace  is  the  wife  of  Thomas 
W.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana ;  Jen- 
nie is  the  wife  of  M.  B.  Roberts,  of  New 
York,  and  Mamie  is  a  teacher  at  South  Bend. 
Arthur  Jay,  second  of  the  children,  acquired 
his  Kterary  education  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  during  a  part  of  his 
boyhood  lived  on  the  farm  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.     For  three  years  previous  to 
attahung  his  majority  he  was  engaged  in  the 
mechanical   department   of   the   Studebaker 
wagon  works.   He  then  entered  the  office  of 
Dr.  G.  F.  Nevius,  in  South  Bend,  and  under 
his  careful  instruction  mastered  all  the  de- 
tails of  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry. 
In  1883  he  engaged  in  practice  at  Glasgow, 
Missouri,     removing    thence    to    Marshall, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.    Desirous 
of  availing  himself  of  instruction  in  the  most 
recent  methods  in  the  science  of  dentistry 
he  entered  the  Missouri  Dental  College,  a 
department  of  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1886, 
his  average  in  all  branches  giving  him  first 
place.    In  April  of  the  same  year  he  estab- 
lished an  office  where  he  is  now  located  in 
Kansas  City.    Thorough  preparation,  studi- 
ous habits   and  an  honest  enthusiasm  in  his 
work   have  advanced  him  to  a  high  position 
in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, and  his  patrons 
constitute  a  large  class  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  residents   of   Kansas   City, 
whose  appreciation  of  his  skill  is  made  mani- 
fest on  all  occasions.    Shortly  after  locating 
in  Kansas  City  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Western  Dental 
College,  and  also  to  the  position  of  professor 
of  prosthetic  dentistry.     He  was  afterward 
connected  with  the  Kansas  City  Dental  Col- 
lege  in  the  capacity  of  director  and  demon- 
strator of  operative  dentistry.    He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Dental  Association   and 
of  the  Missouri  State  Dental  Association,  in 
which    he    has   served    upon    the    executive 
committee.    In  his  young  manhood  he  had  a 
fondness  for  military  affairs,  and  for  three 
years  served  as  first  sergeant  of  the  South 
Bend  Light  Guards,  one  of  the  crack  com- 


panies of  Indiana.  He  is  a  member  of  Tem- 
ple Lodge,  No.  299,  A.  F.  and  A. 
M.,  in  which  he  has  occupied  vari- 
ous stations.  In  poHtics  he  is  a 
Democrat,  but  opposed  to  tampering  with 
the  monetary  system.  With  his  wife,  he  at- 
tends St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
married,  October  14,  1891,  to  Miss  Minna  M. 
Kenyon,  daughter  of  Thomas  W.  Kenyon,. 
engaged  in  the  stock  commission  business  in 
Lincoln,  Illinois.  She  is  a  lady  of  education 
and  culture,  possessed  of  much  talent  as  an 
artist  in  oil  and  water  cotors,  and  particularly 
upon  china.  Her  home  and  the  office  of  her 
husband  are  adorned  with  many  gems  of  art 
from  her  brush,  including  beauties  in  land- 
scape and  portraiture  of  human  types  which 
have  come  to  her  observation.  Her  work 
has  been  admiringly  viewed  in  the  Ceramic 
Club,  of  Kansas  City,  and  in  art  circles  in 
Chicago.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  being 
entitled  to  membership  through  the  services 
of  an  ancestior,  General  William  Allen,  who 
commanded  Rhode  Island  troops  during  the 
struggle  for  national  freedom;  she  also 
traces  her  ancestry  to  the  Aneke  Jans  family, 
which  came  to  America  from  Holland,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  from  which  descended 
the  Stuyvesants  and  other  distinguished  fam- 
ilies. In  religion  she  is  an  Episcopalian.  Dr. 
McDonald,  accomplished  in  his  profession,  is 
distinguished  by  personal  traits  well  becom- 
ing one  whose  calling  brings  into  his  pres- 
ence the  well  bred  and  cultivated,  his 
intelligence  and  geniality  gaining  for  him 
that  respect  and  confidence  which  are  enter- 
tained for  only  the  well  deserving. 

McDonald,  Chett,  physician,  was  born 
December  22,  1864,  at  Mt.  Blanchard,  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  Calvin  Davis  and  Mary 
(Shields)  McDonald.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  born  of  Scotch-Irish 
parents.  In  early  life  he  taught  school  to 
obtain  means  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. Engaged  in  the  latter  pursuit  in  Ohio, 
when  the  Civil  War  began,  he  suspended  his 
studies  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  from  that 
State,  with  which  he  served  with  such  credit 
that  he  was  offered  a  lieutenancy.  Declining 
the  promotion,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service,  and  resumed  his  medical  studies, 
which  he  completed  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
and  the  Starling  Medical  College,  at  Colum- 
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bus,  Ohio.  He  began  practice  at  Mt.  Blanch- 
ard,  Ohio,  whence  he  removed  in  1869  to 
CarroUton,  Missouri.  In  1871  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  where  he  built  up  an  excellent 
practice,  and  established  a  high  character  as 
a  man  and  citizen.  In  1884  ^^  was  elected 
coroner  of  Jackson  County,  as  a  Republican, 
in  face  of  a  large  adverse  majority.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  city  physician 
by  Mayor  J.  J.  Davenport.  During 
his  occupancy  of  this  office,  an  epi- 
demic of  small-pox  occurred,  which  was 
arrested  through  his  sagacity  and  determina- 
tion. His  predecessor  had  been  deterred  by 
a  mob  from  erecting  a  pest  house,  and  Dr. 
McDonald  solved  the  difficulty  by  putting 
three  small  frame  buildings  upon  a  sand  scow 
which,  after  much  opposition,  repeated 
threats  and  two  removals,  he  moored  near 
the  railroad  bridge  used  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railway.  Some  twenty- 
five  patients  were  here  treated,  of  whom  but 
three  died.  During  his  life  he  treated  many 
charity  patients,  and  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  through  his 
benevolence  and  sympathy.  His  death  oc- 
curred June  19,  1898.  His  wife,  Mary 
Shields,  was  a  native  of  Fairfield  County, 
Ohio ;  a  woman  of  most  amiable  disposition, 
her  tastes  and  generosity  in  judgment  were 
impressed  upon  her  children.  She  died  April 
26,  1895,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years.  She 
was  the  mother  of  four  children, the  youngest 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  all 
reside  in  Kansas  City.  Chett  McDonald,  the 
second  child,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Kansas  City.  When  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Gulf  Railway,  remaining 
for  one  year;  for  four  years  immediately 
afterward  he  was  engaged  with  the  Union 
Elevator  Company.  He  then  engaged  in  the 
drug  business  upon  his  own  account,  mean- 
while reading  medicine  as  preparatory  to  a 
collegiate  course.  In  1889  he  entered  the 
University  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1891 ;  during  a  part  of  his 
medical  course  he  served  as  druggist  in  the 
health  office,  under  his  father,  then  city 
physician.  Three  days  after  his  graduation 
he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  E.  R.  Lewis,  city 
physician,  rendering  satisfactory  service  until 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  chief.  He 
then  engaged  in  practice  in  association  with 
his  father  and  brother,  and  the  partnership 


was  maintained  until  the  death  of  the  parent; 
since  that  time  the  brothers  continue  to 
occupy  the  original  rooms,  but  practice  sep- 
arately. Dr.  Chett  McDonald  has  been 
actively  identified  with  the  University  Medi- 
cal College  from  immediately  after  his  gradu- 
ation, when  he  was  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy.  He  was  transferred  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  chair  of  practice  of 
medicine,  which  he  yet  occupies.  In  1897 
Dr.  McDonald  was  appointed  by  Pension 
Commissioner  Evans  to  the  position  of  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  pension  examiners  at 
Kansas  City,  and,  upon  taking  his  place,  was 
made  secretary  of  the  board,  and  is  now  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity.  An  ardent  Republican 
in  politics,  he  maintains  active  connection 
with  the  Missouri  Republican  League  and 
with  the  Eighth  Ward  Republican  Club  of 
Kansas  City;  he  is  the  present  president  of 
the  latter  organization,  elected  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  its  membership.  Reared  by 
Methodist  parents,  he  inclines  to  Presby- 
terianism  in  religion,  though  dissenting  from 
some  of  the  doctrines  now  well  nigh  obsolete. 
In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Jackson  County  Medical 
Society,  the  Aesculapian  Society,  and  the 
alumni  association  of  the  University  Medi- 
cal College,  and  has  occupied  all  the  offices 
in  some  of  these  bodies.  April  5,  1899,  Dr. 
McDonald  married  Miss  Georgie  Warner 
Williams,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Marcus 
T.  C.  Williams,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Kansas  City  bar.  Her 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  William  A. 
Warner,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  a 
granddaughter  of  General  Leslie  Combs,  of 
the  same  city.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was 
Dr.  Charles  Mansfield  Williams,  one  of  the 
best  known  physicians  in  Ohio.  She  is  liber- 
ally educated  and  possessed  of  those  tastes 
and  personal  qualities  which  mark  the  well 
bred  cultivated  lady. 

McDonald  County.— The  extreme 
southwestern  county  in  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Newton  County,  on  the  east 
by  Barry  County,  by  the  Indian  Territory  on 
the  west,  and  by  Arkansas  on  the  south.  The 
area  is  570  square  miles,  of  which  about  15 
per  cent  is  under  cultivation,  principally  in 
the  valleys,  which  are  exceedingly  fertile. 
Much  of  the  upland  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
fruit  culture.    The  surface  is  mostly  rugged. 
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covered  with  oak,  walnut,  cedar,  pine,  ash 
and  cherry.     The  pine  varieties   are   richly 
resinous ;  in  former  days  the  exudations  were 
used  for  lubricating  the  wooden  axles   of 
vehicles.    Among  the  principal  streams  are 
Big  Sugar  Creek  and  Little  Sugar  Creek, 
the  one  rising  in  Barry  County,  and  the  other 
in  Arkansas,    uniting   above    Pineville,   and 
forming  Elk  River,  which  flows  across  the 
county,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  into 
Grand  River.     In  early  day-s  flatboats  plied 
the  stream  to  Port  Gibson,  Fort  Smith  and 
Van  Buren,  and  at  one  time  it  was  legally 
recognized   as  a   navigable   stream.     Other 
feeders  are  BuflFalo,  Patterson,  Indian,  Mill, 
Panther  and  Honey  Creeks,  nearly  all  excel- 
lent power  streams;  the  first  named,  in  a 
course  of  1,200  feet,  has  a  fall  of  eleven  feet. 
Springs    of    surpassingly    clear    water    are 
found  in  nearly  every   hillside,  and   Indian 
Springs  and  the  Splitlog  sulphur  well  possess 
medicinal  virtues.    Lead  and  zinc,  and  a  fine 
quality  of  building  stone  of  a  marble  texture 
abound.    July    i,    1899,   there    were    13,305 
acres   of   government   land   yet   subject   to 
entry.    The  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf 
Railway  has  a  branch  at  Wade  running  to 
Splitlog,  and  at  Lanagan  to  Sulphur  Springs, 
Arkansas.     The  principal  towns  are  Pine- 
ville, the  county  seat ;  Southwest  City,  Indian 
Springs  and  Tiff  City.    In  1898  the  principal 
surplus  products  were :    Wheat,  44,054  bush- 
els; flour,  1,438,160  pounds;  poultry,  163,908 
pounds;   eggs,  93,980  dozen;   hides,    15,485 
pounds;  cattle,  896  head;  sheep,  2,612  head; 
hogs,  7,240  head;  lumber,  1,307,780  feet.  The 
earliest  settler  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
county   was   Valentine   Miller,   a   native   of 
North  Carolina,  who  came  in  1827  and  settled 
on  Elk  River,  ten  miles  from  the  site  of  Pine- 
ville.      He     operated     a    still    and     water 
power    corn-cracker    mill.       His    only    son 
died    in    1842,    and    he    removed    to    CaH- 
fornia.     In     1832-3     numerous     immigrants 
came,     most     of     them     settling     on     the 
stream  near  Indian  Springs,  in  the  north  part 
of  the   county.     Among  the   earliest   were 
Augustus   Friend,  who  made  a  farm  about 
1830;  Robert  Lauderdale,  P.  Williams,  and 
the  Matthews,  Elevens,  Holcomb  and  Tiner 
families.    Abraham  W.  Testerman  and  Mar- 
gery Buzzard  were  the  first  couple  married — 
i°  1833 — and  they  located  northwest  of  where 
Pineville  is  now.     William  Cleveland  had  a 
mill  on  Indian  Creek  in  1839.    Prior  to  1840 


George  Stearns  had  a  corn-cracker  mill  one 
mile  from  Pineville,  and  W.  R.  Vestal  a  saw 
and  gristmill  five  miles  from  that  place. 
From  1840  to  1841  came  William  and  Elam 
Moffatt,  and  the  Mittings,  Ousley,  Stafford 
and  Nicely  families.  Clark  Wallace,  a  physi- 
cian, and  D.  B.  Commins,  a  minister,  came 
about  the  same  time. 

McDonald  County  was  created  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1849,  ^^^  named  for  Sergeant 
McDonald,  a  South  Carolina  soldier  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Its  territory  was  de- 
tached from  Newton,  formerly  a  part  of 
Barry  County.  An  error  of  survey  was  recti- 
fied in  1876  by  the  establishment  of  a  new 
eastern  boundary  line,  the  effect  being  to 
annex  a  two  and  one-half  mile  strip  previ- 
ously included  in  Barry  County.  The  organic 
act  of  1849  named  Oliver  M.  Hickox,  Joseph 
Pearson  and  James  Mayfield,  all  of  Newton 
County,  as  commissioners  to  select  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice,  and  nuide  the  house  of 
J.  C.  McKay  the  temporary  seat.  This  site 
was  known  as  Maryville,  which  afterward 
was  named  Pineville.  Notwithstanding  the 
legislative  mandate  for  permanent  establish- 
ment by  the  commissioners  named,  a  three 
days'  election  was  held  to  determine  a  loca- 
tion, and  was  declared  carried  in  favor  of 
Rutledge,  five  miles  southeast  of  Pineville. 
At  this  election  Murphy  Brown,  John  Oliver 
and  Abraham  W.  Testerman  were  chosen  as 
first  county  judges,  with  Burton  McGhee, 
clerk;  A.  A.  Hensley,  sheriff,  and  Tillotson 
Pearson,  treasurer.  Court  sat  at  Rutledge, 
where  a  small  log  courthouse  was  erected. 
Brown,  one  of  the  judges,  would  not  approve 
the  election  proceedings  and  did  not  appear. 
Another  body  sat  as  a  court  at  McKay's 
house, in  Pineville;  it  comprised  J.K.Mosier, 
William  Duval,  Sr.,  and  James  Cooper, 
judges;  John  B.  King,  clerk;  A.  D.  Flynn, 
sheriff.  Great  disorder  attended  these  anom- 
alous conditions.  In  1850,  in  a  quarrel 
incident  thereto,  at  Rutledge,  Coplin  Goss 
was  killed  by  Simon  Cockerell,  and  Daniel 
Finch  by  Hamp  Walters;  the  latter  named 
died  some  days  later  froni  the  stabs  inflicted 
by  the  man  whom  he  had  killed.  Cockerell, 
the  sole  survivor,  absconded.  In  1856  a  dis- 
orderly party,  headed  by  Absalom  A. 
Hensley,  overturned  the  courthouse  building 
at  Rutledge,  and  this,  with  other  excesses, 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  county  court  from 
that  place,  where  it  had  been  held  since  1849. 
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By  act  of  the  General  Assembly,  February 
14,  1857,  J-  I^*  McElhany,  of  Greene  County; 
Samuel  Hale,  of  Lawrence  County,  and  Ader- 
son  Brown,  of  Newton  County,  were  made 
commissioners  to  locate  a  county  seat  at 
the  geographical  center  of  the  county.  No- 
vember sth  a  supplementary  act  ousted  these 
commissioners  and  appointed  in  their  stead 
Lyman  Beeman,  of  Newton  County;  Moses 
Shelton,  of  Lawrence  County,  and  William 
McQure,  of  Barry  County,  and  in  January, 
1858,  this  board  relocated  the  county  seat  at 
Pineville,  on  lands  donated  by  Jeremiah  K. 
Mosier,  Henry  Miller,  John  B.  King  and 
Absalom  A.  Hensley.  Following  this  the 
jail  building  was  removed  to  Pineville.  It 
was  repaired  at  times,  until  1888,  when  it 
was  burned  down,  supposedly  by  prisoners. 
The  first  courthouse  in  Pineville  was  a  one- 
story  frame  building,  completed  in  1850,  and, 
with  the  county  records,  was  burned  by  in- 
cendiaries in  1863.  It  was  replaced  with  a 
new  building  erected  in  1869  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000.  The  first  circuit  court  in  the  county 
was  held  at  Rutledge  in  1849  by  Judge 
Charles  C.  Yancey,  John  T.  Coffee  appearing 
as  prosecuting  attorney.  Judge  W.  C.  Price 
sat  in  1856,  and  Judge  John  R.  Chenault  in 
1857.  The  first  court  after  the  restoration 
of  peace  was  held  by  Judge  John  C.  Price, 
with  Rufus  L.  Hargrove  as  clerk,  and  John 
V.  Hargrove  as  sheriff.  The  county  now 
belongs  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit. The  organic  act  attached  McDonald 
County  to  Newton  County  for  legislative  pur- 
poses until  1856.  In  1854  Burton  McGhee 
was  elected  Representative,  but  credentials 
were  issued  to  Thomas  Jones,  who  was 
seated,  but  afterward  declared  not  eligible. 
Jones  was  elected  in  1856,  died  in  1857,  ^tnd 
Smith  Elkins  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
defeating  Azariah  Q.  Holcomb,  who  walked 
to  Jefferson  City  to  contest  the  election. 

Little  educational  history  is  extant.  M.  C. 
Pollard  taught  at  Pineville  in  1858.  There 
were  no  schools  between  1862  and  1866,  and 
most  of  the  school  buildings  were  burned 
during  that  time.  In  the  latter  year  J.  C. 
Lamson  was  appointed  superintendent,  and 
five  schools  were  established.  Shortly  after- 
ward teachers'  institutes  were  held  at  inter- 
vals, to  the  stimulation  of  educational  effort. 
In  1898  there  were  in  the  county  sixty-eight 
schools,    seventy-five    teachers    and    3,556 


pupils ;  the  permanent  school  fund  was  $12,- 
644.56. 

The  earliest  church  record  is  of  a  Meth- 
odist class  formed  at  the  Weems  house,  on 
Indian  Creek,  in  1838,  by  Elder  Lanius,  a 
circuit  rider.  In  1858  Pineville  was  a  station,, 
with  M.  Duerin  as  preacher.  In  1849  meet- 
ings were  held  by  J.  K.  Mosier,  a  Baptist 
minister.  A  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  existed  prior  to  the  war  on  Mitchell's 
Prairie.  The  Baptist  congregations  were 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Newton  County 
of  that  period.  All  churches  disappeared 
during  the  war,  but  were  afterward  resus- 
citated. In  1 861 -5  the  county  was  overrun  by 
both  Federal  and  Confederate  troops,  the 
population  was  dispersed  and  much  property 
was  destroyed.  In  May,  1861,  Captain  Stan- 
ley M.  Hargrove  organized  a  loyal  company, 
but  it  was  broken  up  by  Captain  Moore,  of 
Indian  Creek ;  most  of  its  members  afterward 
performed  service  in  other  organizations. 
Major  Moses  Smith  and  Captain  John  Car- 
roll raised  Confederate  companies  in  Pine- 
ville in  1861.  Several  skirmishes  occurred  in 
that  vicinity  and  elsewhere  in  the  county. 
The  larger  part  of  the  population  favored  the 
South.  After  the  return  of  peace  attention 
was  turned  to  civil  concerns.  Aid  was  ex- 
tended to  railroad  building,  educational  soci- 
eties were  organized,  and  these  efforts 
worked  a  restoration  of  confidence  and  com- 
munity of  interest.  The  population  of  the 
county  in  1900  was  13,574. 

McDowell,  Joseph  Nash,  one  of  the 

most  eminent  of  \yestern  surgeons,  was  bom 
in  1805,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1868.  He 
was  well  educated,  studied  medicine,  ami  first 
practiced  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
associated  with  Drs.  Drake,  Gross  and  other 
distinguished  physicians  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College.  He  came  to  St. 
Louis  in  1840,  and  soon  afterward  founded^ 
as  the  medical  department  of  Kemper  Col- 
lege, what  later  became  known  as  McDow- 
ell's Medical  College.  Dr.  McDowell  was  a 
man  of  many  eccentricities,  but  of  great  abil- 
ity. He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  skillful 
surgeons  of  his  day,  but  was  a  polished  ora- 
tor, and  had  a  happy  faculty  of  adapting 
himself  to  any  audience. 

McDowell    Medical  Collegre. — ^This 
institution  was  established  in  St.  Louis  in 
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1840  by  Dr.  J.  N.  McDowell,  who  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  advancement  of  the 
enterprise  Dr.  John  S.  Moore,  of  Tennessee. 
These  two  physicians  organized  a  medical 
faculty  to  work  under  the  charter  of  Kemper 
College,    and     their    institution    was    first 
known    as    the    "Medical    Department    of 
Kemper  College."     Its  first  session  opened 
in  November  of  1840,  with  a  class  of  thirty- 
seven  members.    This  session  was  held  in  a 
building  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Cerre 
Streets,    which    subsequently    became    the 
Wainwright  brewery.    In  1847  Dr.  McDowell 
erected  the  building  at  the  corner  of  Eighth 
and  Gratiot  Streets,  which  became  famous  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
and  the  historic  events  of  which  it  was  the 
center  in  later  years.    As  an  educational  in- 
stitution the  college  was  prosperous  from  the 
date  of  its  founding,  and  soon  became  one 
.  of  the  leading  medical  colleges  of  the  West. 
It  was  made  the  medical  department  of  the 
State  University  of  Missouri  in   1847,  and 
retained  that  connection  with  the  university 
until  1857.    Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  the  pronounced  Southern  sympa- 
thies of  Dr.  McDowell  brought  down  upon 
him  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment,  and  his  college  building  was  taken 
possession  of  and  used  first  as  a  barracks 
and  later  as  a  military  prison.    In  1865  Dr. 
McDowell,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
St.  Louis,  returned  to  that  city  and  reorgan- 
ized the  college,  with  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  faculty  and  in  the  position  which  he  had 
formerly  held  in  that  connection.    After  his 
death  the  college  was  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Elm  Streets.    After  that  it  under- 
went various  changes  until  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  effected  which  made  it  the  Missouri 
Medical  College.     The  institution  was  then 
transferred  to  a  new  building  at  the  corner 
of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Lucas  Avenue. 

McElhiniiey,  John  W.,  lawyer,  bank- 
er and  judge  of  the  Thirteenth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Missouri,  was  bom  February  4,  1851, 
in  St.  Ijouis  County,  near  Manchester,  son  of 
Alexander  and  Martha  J.  (Hibler)  McElhin- 
ney.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  the  same 
County,  and  his  father  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  elder  McElhinney  came  from  the 
Keystone  State  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis  County  about  1845.  He  was  a  school- 
teacher in  early  life,  but  later  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profession  in 
St.  Louis  County.  He  also  served  as  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  The  son  obtained  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  near  his  home, 
and  later  attended  the  public  schools  of  St. 
Louis.,  For  one  year  he  was  a  student  at 
the  famous  old-time  educational  institution 
known  as  "Wyman's  City  University,"  in  St. 
Louis.  In  i8i57  he  went  to  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  was  fitted  for  college  under 
a  private  tutor.  The  year  following  he  en- 
tered Amherst  College,  and  was  g^duated 
from  that  institution  in  the  class  of  1872. 
Returning  to  St.  Louis  after  completing  his 
collegiate  course,  he  tau^t  school  for  two 
years,  and  then  matriculated  in  the  St  Louis 
Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1876.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion in  St.  Louis  County.  Thereafter  he  was 
continuously  engaged  in  professional  labor 
until  he  relinquished  his  practice  to  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  After 
the  separation  of  St.  Louis  County  from  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  which  took  place  soon  after 
his  admission  to  the  bar,  his  practice  was 
largely  in  the  newly  organized  county,  and 
was  general  in  character.  Natural  capability 
and  a  finished  education  combined  to  make 
him  an  able  and  accomplished  practitioner 
and  a  wise  counselor,  and  he  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar 
in  that  portion  of  the  State.  A  judicial  tem- 
perament, thorough  knowledge  of  the  law, 
rigid  integrity  and  eminent  fairness  in  every- 
thing, caused  him  to  be  regarded  both  by  his 
contemporaries  at  the  bar  and  the  general 
public  as  a  man  admirably  fitted  to  adorn 
the  bench,  and  in  1900  he  was  nominated  for 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Thirteenth 
Judicial  Circuit  of  Missouri.  From  the  time 
he  became  a  voter  he  had  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was 
nominated  for  the  judgeship  on  this  ticket. 
So  highly  was  he  esteemed,  however,  by  his 
political  opponents,  that  they  made  no  nom- 
ination against  him,  and  he  was  elected  with- 
out opposition.  In  business  affairs  Judge 
McElhinney  has  been  no  less  prominent  than 
as  a  member  of  the  bar.  He  was  connected 
with  the  St.  Louis  County  Bank,  at  Qayton, 
shortly  after  its  organization,  and  in  1891 
became  a  director,  and  afterward  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  institution.    Later  he  was  made 
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president  of  the  bank  and  still  fills  that  posi- 
tion. He  was  brought  up  a  Presbyterian, 
but  in  later  years  has  been  independent  in 
his  religious  views.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Mt.  Olive  Saenger- 
bund,  a  German  singing  society  at  Qa)rton, 
serving  as  a  member  of  its  executive  board, 
and  during  one  year  as  president.  His 
fraternal  affiliations  are  with  the  Knights  of 
Honor  and  the  Legion  of  Honor.  June  8, 
1887,  Judge  McElhinney  married  Mary  E. 
Suter,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Lucy  Suter,  of 
Palmyra,  Missouri.  Their  children  are  Lucy 
May,  Robert  W.  and  Herbert  G.  McElhin- 
ney. 

McElroy,  Charles  Franklin,  mer- 
chant, mine  operator  and  railroad  builder, 
was  bom  in  Hannibal,  Missouri,  August  14, 
1848,  son  of  Rev.  Franklin  and  Ann  Finella 
McElroy.  The  elder  McElroy,  who  was  bom 
in  Kentucky,  removed  in  his  young  manhood 
to  Missouri,  where  he  became  a  minister  of 
the  Presb)rterian  Church,  and  where  he  died 
in  1870  at  sixty  years  of  age.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  Charles  F.  McElroy,  was  born  in 
Culpeper  County, Virginia,  and  came  with  her 
parents  to  Missouri  in  her  childhood.  They 
settled  at  Troy  and  there  she  was  married. 
She  died  in  1894  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years,  Charles  F.  McElroy  was  one  of  a  fam- 
ily of  six  children,  and  as  his  parents  had  very 
limited  means  he  began  contributing  his 
share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household  at 
a  very  early  age.  With  no  other  educational 
advantages  than  those  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Hannibal  at  that  early  period, 
he  began  the  battle  of  life  with  a  resolute, 
self-reliant  spirit  and  habits  of  diligence  and 
temperance  acquired  under  the  careful  guard- 
ianship of  his  parents.  He  first  sold  news- 
papers in  Hannibal,  later  worked  in  a  to- 
bacco factory,  and  by  the  time  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age  had  gained  such  a 
knowledge  of  business  and  acquired  the  habit 
of  attending  so  carefully  to  what  he  had  to 
do  that  he  was  given  a  clerkship  in  a  dry 
goods  store  and  continued  to  follow  that 
vocation  for  eighteen  years  thereafter.  Dur- 
ing fourteen  years  of  this  time  he  clerked 
in  a  branch  store  established  in  Hannibal  by 
the  William  Barr  Dry  Goods  Company  of  St. 
Louis.  At  the  end  of  this  period  his  carefully 
hoarded  earnings  enabled  him  to  open  a  store 
of  his  own  in  Hannibal,  next  door  to  that  in 


which  he  had  so  long  been  a  clerk.    After 
conducting  this  business  ten  months,  in  July, 
1881,  he  removed  to  Carthage,  Missouri,  and 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  a  dry  goods  store 
at  that  place,  which  was  conducted  under  the 
firm  name  of  Luscombe  &  McElroy.    Some- 
thing less  than  a  year  later  Mr.  Luscombe 
sold  his  interest  in  the  establishment  to  Ed- 
ward C.  Robertson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  re- 
organized     firm      became      McElroy      & 
Robertson.    After  conducting  a  prosperous 
business  as  head  of  this  firm  for  seven  years 
Mr.  McElroy  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner 
and  turned  his  attention  to  mining  operations, 
in  which  he  has  ever  since  been  successfully 
engaged.   He  has  carefully  studied  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  lead 
and  zinc  district,  and  is  the  owner  of  numer- 
ous tracts  of  mining  land  in  that  region.    He 
was  one  of  ten  gentlemen  who  built,  owned 
and  operated  the  Jasper  County  Electric  Rail- 
road, extending  from  Carthage  to  Carterville. 
Afterward  these  gentlemen  consolidated  their 
interests  with  those  of  the  South  West  Mis- 
souri Electric  Railroad  Company,  and  gained 
a  controlling  interest  in  this  railway  system, 
which  extended  from  Carthage  to  Galena, 
Kansas.    Mr.  McElroy  was  made  secretary 
of  the  corporation,  and  filled  that  position 
until  he  and  his  associates  disposed  of  their 
interest  to  the  corporation  which  now  owns, 
controls  and  operates  the  line.  In  politics  Mr. 
McElroy  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  united  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  was  chosen  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  that  church  at  Hannibal  before  he 
attained  his  majority.    For  eighteen   years 
past  he  has  been  an  elder  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Carthage.   He  was  also 
one  of  the  founders  and  an  original  member 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
of  that  city.  October  1,1872,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Augusta  Barde,  of  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
Four  children  have  been  born  of  this  union, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Nellie  Barde  McElroy, 
died  some  years  since.    The  living  children 
are:  Walter  F.,  Mary  Elsie  and  Julia  AUeen 
McElroy.  Their  son,  Walter  F.  McElroy,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  high  musical  au- 
thorities by  his  meritorious  work  as  a  com- 
poser and  organist,  and  his  first  composition, 
after  less  than  two  years'  studv,  was  awarded 
a  first  prize  by  the  Missouri  State  Associa- 
tion of  Musicians.   Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  1900  he  sailed  for  Germany  to  complete 
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i-.>  ::    '.-ical  e'lucatinn,  div\  give>  promise  ot 
-•    :;i!'i'^:5^   uniK^ual   distinction   in   his   chosen 

M<-Flr«)\,  Iliio^h  L.,  was  lorn  it. 
h'/'  :  .-'.cM,  Kentucky,  ni  1H32.  Ili^  father. 
..  :*!;-^i;\  McElroy,  was  for  many  years  a  suc- 

K  — :.:!  luerohait  ard  hanker  of  that  p!ace. 
■-u  A  ther*'  Mr.  McKlroy,  under  hih  fatheTs 
rv^  l:- Lre,  he 'anie  well  versed  in  thic  scune 
.'-.  s  oi  husiness.  After  local i:  ^^  in  Kan^u^ 
«^r>  in  186S  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  man 
I  f  \  t^'ed  cx|;erience  and  excellent  judpncnt. 
-'■  >  \  ice  presi*lent  o{  the  First  National  r»ank 
'  :  .""T'^ing-tieKl,  Kentucky,  he  h.*d  becorie 
t;- •r'»:ii»-hiy  acquainted  with  that  system  of 
*',''\..;'i^.  a:id  this  at  once  gave  him  a  place 
<•  .  riu"  tile  financiers  in  the  city  of  his  adop- 
T>i  .  At  :hat  time  Kansas  City  \\a^  in  its 
't  ::j  ■'  anl  l^ad  hut  one  nat'Mial  hank.  Tvlr. 
\ .  .f  [^  ,,.  j^<c;i^trd  in  organizing  and  became 
M'^->  ..f  the  direviors  of  the  Kansas  City  Xa- 
t^-  .i.jl  Tank,  the  second  of  its  class  in  the 
y  'MLr  'i'}-.  Since  tlu^i  he  has  been  clost  ly 
■'  '1  '  '«  '1  witii  a  iarLrf'ninnf)er<»[  tliC  thiancial 
:  ^.i'uti  »n.^  (.:  the  place-,  giving  valuable  as- 
-  ^t'lT.':e  in  an  advisory  way.  Speculating  in 
I'.-  t  -'a'e  ha>  been  his  favorite  pursuit,  and 
"  .  .  ":i  to  make  a  success  of  that  by  j;iving 
i  -  -"ndivided  attention  to  it  he  ha>  de- 
<*  t'l  many  oilers  of  prominent  positions. 
•  r  •  fc.w  years  past  he  has  given  special 
'  '  r/i'>n  to  the  management  of  the  Jackson 
T,;  '  S'>rini:.  and  hi  so  doing  h.as  come  to 
*■  *  r.  ^-^r-'.ed  a>  a  public  benefactor.  In  poli- 
.^  Mcl'.iroy  is  a  Democrat.  In  his 
:vA  life  he  give^  evidence  of  his 
^\  '.  h- Irish  descent.  Unflinching  integrity 
■-  a  riprke/i  trait  of  his  character,  command- 
i  J  th.e  cc^nfidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
k'^-•'^•  him.  Living  up  to  the  motto  emblaz- 
-' :  rd  v:pon  h\s  McElroy  coat  of  arms,  "Trusty 
'jf^<:  7>ue,"  he  can  always  be  relied  uj>on  as  a 
.'a-  h'ul  frier^l  and  adviser.  In  business  enter- 
jr-c.-:  hi-  juflgment  is  clear  and  farseeing, 
«i:.  ]  ho  :s  -leadfast  and  lofty  in  purpr>se.  In  all 
]i'.^  varied  hubiness  transactions  nothing  can 
*•'  >aid  detrimental  to  his  keen  sense  of  jus- 
.  r  an  ^  ii.f*  gtiiy.  (faring  nothing  for  the  f  jr- 
inilities  of  fashionable  life,  he  is  social  in  his 
.■  I  nat'  p^,  and  <iolights  to  meet  and  enter- 
fa**:  trie: id ^  witli  Ik  arty,  unconventional  hos- 
pitality. !Mt.  ^^•Rlroy  is  jiistl>  proud  of  his 
ance-Lry.  His  genealogy  prior  to  the  year 
1641  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  a  church 
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his  musical  education,  and  gives  promise  of 
attaining  unusual  distinction  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

McElroy,    Hugh    L.,    was  born   in 
Springfield,  Kentucky,  in  1832.    His  father, 
Anthony  McElroy,  was  for  many  years  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  and  banker  of  that  place, 
and  there  Mr.  McElroy,  under  his  father's 
tutelage,  became  well  versed  in  the  same 
lines  of  business.    After  locating  in  Kansas 
City  in  1868  he  was  soon  recognized  as  a  man 
of  varied  experience  and  excellent  judgment. 
As  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Springfield,   Kentucky,   he   had   become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  system  of 
banking,  and  this  at  once  g^ve  him  a  place 
among  the  financiers  in  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion.  At  that  time  Kansas  City  was  in  its 
infancy  and  had  but  one  national  bank.  Mr. 
McElroy  assisted  in  organizing  and  became 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Kansas  City  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  second  of  its  class  in  the 
young  city.    Since  then  he  has  been  closely 
connected  with  a  large  number  of  the  financial 
institutions  of  the  place,  giving  valuable  as- 
sistance in  an  advisory  way.   Speculating  in 
real  estate  has  been  his  favorite  pursuit,  and 
in  order  to  make  a  success  of  that  by  giving 
his   undivided    attention   to   it    he    has   de- 
clined many  offers  of  prominent  positions. 
For  a  few  years  past  he  has  given  special 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  Jackson 
Lithia  Spring,  and  in  so  doing  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor.   In  poli- 
tics  Mr.  McElroy   is   a   Democrat.     In   his 
personal     life   he    gives    evidence    of    his 
Scotch-Irish  descent.    Unflinching  integrity 
is  a  marked  trait  of  his  character,  command- 
ing the   confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
know  him.    Living  up  to  the  motto  emblaz- 
oned upon  his  McElroy  coat  of  arms,  "Trusty 
and  True,"  he  can  always  be  relied  upon  as  a 
faithful  friend  and  adviser.  In  business  enter- 
prises his  judgment  is  clear  and  farseeing, 
and  he  is  steadfast  and  lofty  in  purpose.    In  all 
his  varied  business  transactions  nothing  can 
be  said  detrimental  to  his  keen  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  integrity.  Caring  nothing  for  the  for- 
malities of  fashionable  life,  he  is  social  in  his 
inclinations,  and  delights  to  meet  and  enter- 
tain friends  with  hearty,  unconventional  hos- 
pitality.   Mr.  McElroy  is  justly  proud  of  his 
ancestry.    His  genealogy  prior  to  the  year 
1641  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  a  church 


at  Raloo,  Ireland,  during  the  wars  of  that 
date.  In  the  old  church  yard  there  are  the 
graves  of  many  of  his  ancestors.  Charles  Mc- 
Elroy, one  of  his  ancestors,  a  brave  soldier 
under  General  Robert  Monroe,  in  a  great 
battle  near  Larne,  Ireland,  during  the  wars 
of  1641,  gained  high  honors.  William  Mc- 
Elroy, another  of  his  ancestors  and  a  soldier, 
was  awarded  five  medals  for  daring  deeds. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  place  his  foot  on  the 
Heights  of  Alma.  Coming  to  a  later  date, 
1730,  James  McElroy,  in  company  with  rela- 
tives, the  Irvines,  McDowells  and  McCunes 
(all  families  of  note  now  throughout  the 
United  States),  came  over  on  the  vessel, 
"George  and  Anne,"  and  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  soon  removed  to  Virginia.  Later 
on,  Hugh,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  with  his  brothers  Samuel 
and  James,  and  their  brother-in-law,  John 
Irvine  (all  of  them  having  married  Irvines), 
emigrated  to  Kentucky,  then  the  western  por- 
tion of  Virginia.  With  their  muskets  strap- 
ped to  their  backs  (to  defend  themselves  and 
families  against  the  Indians)  they  cleared  the 
forests  and  plowed  the  fields.  Kentucky  was 
then  truly  "The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground." 
Near  the  little  town  of  Springfield  now  rest 
the  remains  of  Mr.  McElroy's  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  the  latter  being 
the  old  pioneer,  Hugh  McElroy.  The  Mc- 
Elroy family  was  originally  from  Argyle  and 
Lanark  Counties,  Scotland,  and  emigrated  to 
County  Down,  Ireland.  Mr.  McElroy  was 
married  October  10,  1872,  to  Miss  Mary 
Handy,  daughter  of  Major  John  G.  Handy, 
who  was  a  prominent  and  wealthy  resident  of 
Harrodsburg,  Mercer  County,  Kentucky. 
The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McElroy  at  1512 
East  Eighth  Street,  Kansas  City,  is  one  of 
the  most  spacious  and  handsome  of  the  many 
palatial  residences  in  Kansas  City  and  is 
adorned  with  many  gems  of  art  and  curiosi- 
ties collected  by  them  in  their  tours  through 
America  and  abroad.  With  all  the  accom- 
plishments fitting  her  for  leadership  in  polite 
society,  Mrs.  McElroy  makes  her  home  the 
scene  of  many  delightful  gatherings  of  the 
most  cultured  people  of  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  she  is  in  no  manner  neglectful  of  chari- 
table and  other  objects  requiring  personal 
effort  and  pecuniary  assistance.  With  her 
husband,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  an  active  agent 
in  providing  for  its  support  and  its  charities. 
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The  Children's  Home  has  been  one  principal 
object  of  her  solicitude.  She  is  an  interested 
member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club  and  other 
literary  and  social  bodies.  Mrs.  McElroy  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  famous  Count  Bar- 
tholomew Depuy,  who  was  born  in  1650.  He 
was  an  officer  in  the  household  guards  of  the 
grand  monarch,  Louis  the  XIV,  and  served 
in  fourteen  pitched  battles.  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  Reformation  and,  after  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  fled  to  America  with  his  wife, 
the  famous  Countess  Susanah  La  Villain. 
They  joined  the  Huguenot  Colony  on  the 
James  River  in  Virginia,  where  he  settled 
and  raised  a  family  of  children.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Elroy is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution. 

McFall.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Gentry  County,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Al- 
bany, on  the  Omaha  branch  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad.  It  has  Baptist,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal and  Presbyterian  Churches,  a  graded 
school,  bank,  flouring  mill,  distillery,  a  week- 
ly newspaper,  the  "Mirror,"  and  about  twen- 
ty-five other  business  concerns,  large  and 
small.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  600. 

McFerron-Ogle  DueL— Joseph  Mc- 
Ferron  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  educated  and 
of  a  fine  sense  of  honor.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  Cape  Girardeau,  and  was 
the  first  clerk  of  courts  for  the  district.  Wil- 
liam Ogle  was  a  storekeeper  and  collector 
of  internal  revenue.  He  was  considered  a 
bully  and  made  himself  offensive  to  many  in 
the  community.  He  insulted  McFerron,  who 
struck  him  in  the  face.  McFerron  was  chal- 
lenged. He  had  never  fired  a  pistol,  but  pur- 
chased one  and  began  to  practice.  The  duel 
took  place  on  a  sand  bar  in  the  Mississippi 
River  near  the  town.  At  the  first  fire  Ogle 
fell  mortally  wounded  with  a  bullet  in  his 
brain.  McFerron  was  unhurt.  He  resigned 
his  office,  but  as  the  sympathy  of  the  com- 
munity was  with  him,  he  was  soon  reinstated 
and  continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1821. 

McGee,  Allen  B.  H.,  was  born  May 
21,  1815,  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky.  His 
father,  James  H.  McGee,  left  the  Kentucky 
home  in  1827  and  came  to  Missouri.  His 
first  destination  was  Liberty,  Clay  County, 
but  his  stay  there  was  of  but  few  months' 
duration,  and  there  was  not  a  fixed  location 


of  the  family  until  he  decided  to  establish 
a  home  upon  the  ground  that  now  marks  a 
large  part  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Kansas 
City.  He  found  two  French  brothers,  Joseph 
and  Louis  Roy,  in  possession  of  squatter's 
claims,  and  these  he  purchased  from  them.  An 
eiirly  settler  named  Samuel  Johnson  was  also 
the  owner  of  a  desirable  tract  of  land,  em- 
bracing what  afterward  became  known  as 
Dundee  Place,  and  this  tract  he  also  bought, 
the  result  being  an  extensive  homestead  of 
fertility  and  good  location.  The  g^round  upon 
which  James   H.   McGee   founded  a   home 
skirted  the  banks  of  the  "O.  K."  Creek,  then 
a  fine  stream  of  running  water,  and  offering 
evident  advantages  for  a  residence  site.  Upon 
the  shore  of  this  creek  the  two  Frenchmen 
had  erected  a  water  mill,  but  had  not  begun 
to  operate  it.  This  mill  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
McGee,  and  under  his  management  and  the 
subsequent  management  of  his  sons,  became 
one  of  the  best-known  industries  in  the  West. 
Having  spent  almost  a  year  in  prospecting 
through  the  rich  valleys  and  hills  of  western 
Missouri,  Mr.  McGee  believed  he    had  found 
the  location  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  an  am- 
bitious pioneer.  The  development  of  the  acres 
purchased  by  him  in  that  early  day,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  thrift  and  progress  during  the 
formative  period,  and  the  present  value  of 
land  that  has  blossomed  from  a  wilderness 
into  a  modern  city,  attest  the  foresight  of 
this  sturdy  adventurer  who  fixed  his  abiding 
place  in  a  section  that  had  little  of  promise, 
except  to  the  close-observing  eye.  In  1829  he 
went  to  Kentucky  and  returned  with  the  first 
slaves  brought  to  western  Missouri.   As  his 
property  holdings  increased   he   added  -im- 
provements steadily.     The  power  of  the  well 
known  gristmill  was  increased  by  putting  ill 
a  treadmill,  and  oxen  supplied  the  new  driv- 
ing force.    This  mill  ground  flour  and  meal 
for  the  nearby  tribes  of  Indians  and  all  the 
settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  being  the  first 
mill  on  the  Missouri  River  above  Independ- 
ence.   Later  a  distillery  was  added  and  the 
business  became  more  important.   Contracts 
for  grinding  flour  for  the  Indians  were  en- 
tered into  with  the  government.  Allen  B.  H. 
McGee  was  twelve  years  old  when  his  father 
came  to  the  Missouri  home.   As  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  engage  in  active  work  he 
took  charge  of  his  father's  mill,  and   thus 
gained  a  wide  acquaintance  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  business  methods  in  his  young 
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manhood.  The  movement  of  Indians  to  not- 
far-distant   reservations   was   begun  by   the 
government  within  a  short  time,  and  the  Mc- 
Gee  mill  was  awarded  a  contract  for  feed- 
ing the  tribes  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
The  remuneration  for  so  great  a  contract 
was  considerable,  and  the  mill  became  one  of 
the  busiest  institutions  on  what  was  then  the 
frontier.  These  contracts  lasted  about  seven 
years,  and  during  most  of  the  time  the  young 
man  had  charge  of  the  mill,  his  father  secur- 
ing the  contracts  and  turning  them  over  to 
the  son  for  execution.   The  latter  also  con- 
ducted the  distillery  for  several  years,  and 
finally  engaged  in  business  for  himself.   The 
town  of  Westport,  now  a  beautiful  suburb  of 
Kansas  City,  began  to  spring  up,  and  he  took 
the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  church 
and  schoolhouse  there.    These  were  success- 
fully carried  out,  and  the  young  man  had  es- 
tablished a  reputation  as  a  builder.  He  sawed 
the  lumber  by  Brush  Creek  water  power. 
The  shingles  were  split  by  hand,  and  the 
clapboards  were  sawed  by  the  use  of  an  ordi- 
nary hand  implement  and  the  good  right  arm. 
The   old    Catholic    Church    that    stood    at 
Twelfth  and  Penn  Streets  in  Kansas  City, 
long  since  demolished,  was  built  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  and  other  important  contracts  were  un- 
dertaken by  him  and  faithfully  carried  out. 
Giving  up  building  operations,  he  engaged 
in  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  over  the  Western 
plains  and  into  the  mountainous  districts  his 
name  was  familiar.      He  outfitted  hundreds 
of  overland  travelers  who  started  over  the 
historic  Santa  Fe  trail  for  the  Southwest  and 
for  California.  The  great  "Pathfinder,"  John 
C.  Fremont,  was  outfitted  by  Mr.  McGee,  and 
the  latter  named  remembers  well  the  daring 
captain  of  the  advance  guard  of  civilization 
and  the  trail  he  followed  as  he  passed  through 
western  Missouri.    It  was  in  Mr.  McGee's 
house  that  Fremont  and  Thomas  H.  Benton 
met,  shook  hands  and  were  reconciled  after 
Fremont's  romantic  abduction  of  Benton's 
daughter,  followed  by  the  marriage  of  the  de- 
voted two.      The  house  in  which  this  oc- 
curred stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  McGee 
homestead  in  the  south  part  of  Kansas  City. 
"Coloner*  McGee, as-he  is  best  known,  gained 
a  wide    acquaintance   through   his   intimate 
friendship   with   Robert   Campbell,   the  well 
known  pioneer  of  St.  Louis.  As  prospectors, 
home-seekers  and  traders  left  St.  Louis  and 
headed    toward   the    new   settlement    which 


eventually  became  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell invariably  referred  them  to  McGee,  and 
thus  he  was  sought  out  by  every  new  arrival. 
As  time  went  on  the  Indians  began  to  trade 
for  themselves  and  profits  were  large.  The 
freighting  business  flourished  until  the 
sixties,  and  was  followed  by  other 
pursuits  and  investments,  in  which 
Mr.  McGee  was  successful.  In  early 
days  he  was  an  ardent  Whig.  Later  he 
became  a  Democrat,  and  during  the  war,  al- 
though his  sympathies  were  with  the  South, 
he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  the  peace- 
maker and  prevented  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
pending devastation  and  bloodshed  in  west- 
ern Missouri  by  his  words  of  wisdom  and 
counsel. 

McGee*  Peter,  a  contractor  and  di- 
rector of  gfreat  building  enterprises,  whose 
name  is  familiar  throughout  the  country,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  but  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  since  he  was  five  years  of  age.  Mary- 
land was  the  first  State  in  which  his  parents 
resided  in  this  country.  When  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  the  young  man,  seeking 
wider  fields  and  better  advantages,  came 
West.  He  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
1867.  As  a  practical  mechanic  he 
found  employment  there  and  at  other 
Western  points,  including  Kansas  City, 
his  present  home.  He  developed  abil- 
ity with  marked  rapidity,  and  his  services 
were  demanded  by  the  projectors  of  some 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  time. 
He  served  as  foreman  under  Captain  Eads  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  bridge  at  St. 
Louis,  bearing  the  famous  engineer's  name, 
and  directed  much  of  the  practical  working 
which  resulted  in  the  successful  completion 
of  the  present  majestic  span.  For  two  years, 
again  with  Captain  Eads,  he  acted  as  foreman 
of  the  South  Pass  jetty  works,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  piece  of  work 
is  familiar  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
accomplishments  of  Captain  Eads.  From  the 
government  he  secured  a  contract,  after  de- 
positing an  enormous  forfeit,  for  construct- 
ing jetties  in  the  South  Pass  of  the  Missis- 
sippi delta.  By  this  means  he  hoped  to 
establish  a  deep  channel,  and  to  main- 
tain it  against  the  deposits  which  the  waters 
of  the  gulf  threw  back  into  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  despite  all  previous  efforts  that 
had    been    made  to  maintain  a  channel  of 
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sufficient  depth.  The  work  was  an 
linqualified  success,  as  students  of  history 
and  engineering  matters  know,  and  Mr. 
McGee  was  thoroughly  conversant  with 
every  detail  of  a  task  that  proved  a  triumph 
of  modern  skill  and  genius.  After  two  years 
spent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river 
Mr.  McGee  engaged  in  railroad  service  for 
several  years.  For  several  years  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  bridge  and  building  department 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad  and  had  charge  of 
a  part  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  St.  Charles 
bridge.  In  1886  he  began  to  assume  con- 
tracts on  his  own  account,  including  riprap 
work  for  the  Wabash  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Companies,  this  work  being  in  the  nature  of 
providing  protection  to  the  roadbeds  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Missouri  River.  Previous  to 
1886  he  had  resided  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  the 
year  named,  having  contracts  in  that  part  of 
the  State,  he  removed  to  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  McGee  has  been  a  resident  of 
Kansas  City  since  1886,  though  he  first  re- 
sided in  Kansas  City  in  1867  and  worked  as 
foreman  on  the  Hannibal  bridge.  He  super- 
intended the  building  of  the  stone  piers  for 
the  gfreat  Winner  bridge,  which  was  to  lead 
into  Kansas  City,  begun  in  1889.  This  im- 
mense task  was  never  finished,  but  the  mass- 
ive piers,  built  under  his  supervision,  are  still 
in  perfect  condition  and  may  be  used  at  a  time 
when  it  is  found  possible  to  carry  the  project 
to  completion.  After  his  connection  with  the 
H.  S.  Hopkins  Bridge  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
which  company  was  the  contractor  for  the 
Winner  bridge,  Mr.  McGee  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  George  H.  Kahmann,  of  Kansas 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
pneumatic  foundation  and  general  con- 
tracting business,  the  former  work 
being  the  firm's  specialty.  The  junior 
member  of  McGee,  Kahmann  &  Com- 
pany was  J.  M.  Hibbler,  of  Washington, 
Missouri,  and  after  his  death  the  place  was 
assumed  by  J.  W.  McMurry.  All  the  present 
members  of  the  firm  are  expert  bridge  men 
and  experienced  in  the  perfection  of  engi- 
neering feats.  At  the  time  the  company  was 
organized  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  West 
capable  of  building  pneumatic  foundations, 
and  is  to-day  one  of  the  very  few  which  at- 
tempt such  difficult  contracts,  the  work  being 
of  a  kind  which  not  many  contracting  firms 
care  to  undertake.  Mr.  McGee  has  had 
charge  of  the  work  of  constructing  at  least 


fifteen  large  bridges  over  important  streams; 
His  company  did  all  the  substructure  work  for 
the  Choctaw  &  Memphis  Railroad,  and  in  the 
year  1899  made  the  substructure  for  five  of 
these  bridges,  which  cost  over  $350,000,  lit 
the  same  year  this  company  constructed' 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  forty-eight 
miles  of  track  for  the  Fort  Dodge  &  Omaha 
division,  costing  $245,000.  Mr.  McGee  faa& 
done  a  g^eat  deal  of  railroad  work  in  ad- 
dition to  these  contracts,  and  in  1900  carried 
out  a  contract  for  changing  the  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  in  Missouri.  In 
the  same  year  his  company  constructed  piers 
for  the  South  Canadian  River  bridge  in  In-: 
dian  Territory,  owned  by  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  Railroad.  Mr.  McGee  devotes 
most  of  his  time  to  business  affairs  and  par-* 
ticipates  very  little  in  public  or  social  life^ 
although  his  wide  acquaintance  in  the  busi- 
ness world  gives  him  a  high  standing  atnortg 
the  leading  men  of  the  country.  He  was  mar^ 
ried  in  i86y  to  Miss  Margaret  Vipond,  6f* 
Peoria,  Illinois.  To  them  five  children  have 
been  born,  of  whom  two  are  living,  a  daugh-^ 
ter,  Jane  E.,  wife  of  T.  D.  Phelps,  of  Kansas' 
City,  Missouri,  and  a  son,  Peter  W.,  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  who  is  employed  by  the 
company  of  which  his  father  is  the  head. 

McGirk,  Matthias,  lawyer  and -jurist, 
was  born  in  Tennessee,  in  1790.  He  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  and 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1814.  In  1816,  when 
Messrs.  Chouteau  and  Lucas  made  their  iirst 
addition  to  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  he  pur- 
chased the  second  lot  sold,  at  the  comer  of 
Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  on  which  stood 
the  old  stone  building  which  had  been  the 
officers' quarters  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  This 
historic  building  was  his  home  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  acquired  much  prominence  as 
a  practicing  lawyer,  and  at  the  organization  of 
the  State  government  of  Missouri  was  chosen 
one  of  the  first  Supreme  judges.  He  con- 
tinued on  the  Supreme  bench  until  1841,  and 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  distinguished 
pioneer  jurists  of  the  State.  In  1827  he  re- 
moved from  St.  Louis  to  Montgomery 
County,  where  he  passed  the  remaining  years 
of  his  life. 

McGovney,  Albert,  banker,  is  a  native 
of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom 
February  18,  1852,  son  of  John  and  Rebecca 
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(Holmes)  McGovney.   His  father  was  also  a 
native  of  that  State,  and  a  son  of  Thomas 
McGovney,  who  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
Ohio  in  the  early  history  of  the  latter  State. 
His   mother   was   a    daughter    of   Thomas 
Holmes,  of  Ohio.  Thomas  McGovney,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  served  in 
the  American  army  during  the  War  of  1812. 
His  son  John  was  a  member  of  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment organized  for  service  in  the  Mexican 
War,   but    that    conflict    ended    before    the 
services  of  the  regiment  were  required.   He 
raised  and  organized  a  full  company  in  his 
regiment,  becoming  its  captain.    He  was  a 
public-spirited  man  and  active  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  in  which  he  resided. 
The  early  education  of  our  subject  was  be- 
gun in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Cass  County,  Missouri,  and 
from  there,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  removed  to 
Vernon  County,  where  he  assisted  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  farm  until  1882. 
Soon  after  removing  to  Vernon  County  he 
became  interested  in  public  affairs.    In  1882 
the  Democratic  party  nominated  him  for  the 
office  of  «county  treasurer,  to  which  he  was 
elected,  serving  two  terms  of  two  years  each. 
While  an  incumbent  of  this  office  he  dis- 
played marked  ability  as  a  financier,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term,  having  decided  to 
make  Nevada  his  permanent  home,  he  was 
offered  and  accepted  a  post  of  responsibility 
in  the  Thornton  Bank.   There  he  remained 
until  1892,  when  the  directors  of  the  Bank 
of  Nevada  tendered  him  the  office  of  vice 
president  of  that  institution.  He  accepted  the 
position,  which  he  has  since  filled,  gaining 
year  by  year  an  enhanced  reputation  as  a  sa- 
gacious financier  and  a  safe  adviser  to  those 
seeking  investments  for  capital.    Since  be- 
coming a  resident  of  Nevada,  Mr.  McGovney 
has  been  closely  identified  with  those  matters 
pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  and  for  two 
terms  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  in  which  he  has  wielded  g^eat  in- 
fluence.   He  is  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge, 
chapter  and  commandery  in  Masonry,  and 
has  filled  the  chairs  in  the  local  bodies.   Mr. 
McGovney  was  married  November  20,  1881, 
to  May  L.  Pitcher,  a  native  of  New  York, 
whose  death  occurred  a  few  months  later.  His 
second  wife  was  Sallie  Thornburgh,  to  whom 
he  was  married  June  2,  1885.   She  died  Jan- 
uary 29,  1886,  and  on  October  14,  1890,  he 


was  united  to  Mary  A.  Warth,  daughter  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Warth,  of  Nevada,  by  whom  he 
has  one  son,  Robert  Warth  McGovney. 

McGowan,  James  B.,  was  born  June 
8,  1864,  on  a  farm  near  Liberty,  Clay  County, 
Missouri.  His  parents,  Hugh  and  Margaret 
(Barry)  McGowan,  were  married  in  the  city 
of  Portland,  Maine,  and  removed  to  Missouri 
in  1850.  The  father  died  July  20,  1883,  and 
in  September  of  the  same  year  the  widow 
and  children  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. The  two  oldest  brothers,  John  and 
M.  A.  McGowan,  died  in  1886,  and  that  same 
year  Hugh  J.  McGowan,  whose  important 
achievements  in  the  business  world  are  else- 
where referred  to  in  this  work,  was  elected 
marshal  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri.  The 
rapid  rise  of  the  two  brothers,  the  one  just 
named  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a 
story  familiar  to  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
Their  mother,  who  was  a  devout  Catholic 
and  a  woman  deeply  interested  in  good 
works,  died  September  11,  1898.  She  and 
her  husband  were  numbered  among  the  pio- 
neers of  northwest  Missouri,  and  their  names 
are  familiar  in  the  minds  of  early  residents 
whose  recollections  carry  them  back  to  the 
days  of  a  time  when  that  section  of  the  State 
was  nothing  more  than  a  rich  promise.  Hugh 
McGowan  was  also  a  Catholic,  an  ardent 
advocate  of  temperance  and  a  public-spirited 
citizen  in  every  possible  way.  James  B.  Mc- 
Gowan was  educated  in  Clay  County,  Mis- 
souri, having  the  advantages  of  the  regular 
English  course  and  a  pK)rtion  of  the  sciences. 
He  was  given  an  appointment  on  the  police 
force  of  Kansas  City  for  two  years,  and 
served  six  years  in  the  office  of  the  county 
marshal  of  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  during 
which  time  he  probably  handled  as  many 
criminals  as  any  officer  in  the  State.  In  1894 
Mr.  McGowan  was  appointed  jury  commis- 
sioner of  Jackson  County  by  County  Clerk 
Crittenden  and  served  in  that  capacity  six 
months,  resigning  at  the  end  of  that  time  in 
order  that  he  might  accept  a  position  with 
his  brother,  Hugh  J.  McGowan,  then  man- 
ager of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company's  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  City  and  vicinity.  Since  1895 
Mr.  McGowan  has  been  connected  with  this 
important  department  of  public  improve- 
ments and  is  now  assistant  western  agent 
for  the  large  company  heretofore  named. 
Under  the  management  of  these  two  brothers 
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the  Barber  Company  has  paved  over  135 
miles  of  streets  in  Kansas  City,  and  has  also 
laid  many  miles  of  pavement  in  St.  Joseph 
and  other  cities.  Mr.  McGowan  has  always 
been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party 
and  is  one  of  its  active  workers.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks 
and  enjoys  a  degree  of  popularity  in  the 
social  circles  of  Kansas  City.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  a  story  of  industry,  determination 
and  perseverance.  Opportunities  of  a 
wholesome  kind  he  has  not  been  slow  to  em- 
brace; his  fidelity  is  well  known,  and  his 
faithfulness  to  friends  or  a  cause  espoused 
have  won  for  him  a  sure  and  creditable  place 
in  the  community  where  he  has  grown  to  be 
an  important  figure. 

McGrath,  Michael  K.,  clerk  of  the  St. 
Louis  Criminal  Court,  State  Senator  and 
Secretary  of  State,  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1835,  ^tnd,  after  receiving  a  good 
education  in  private  and  national  schools, 
came  to  America  in  1851,  arriving  at  St. 
Johns,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  shipping  clerk.  The  same 
year  he  removed  to  Bangor,  Maine,  and 
served  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a  cloth- 
ing store,  for  five  years,  removing  thence  to 
New  York  City  in  1856.  After  a  year's  occu- 
pation there  as  clerk  in  a  clothing  store  he 
came  to  St.  Louis  in  1857  and  made  it  his 
permanent  home.  Although  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  his  clerical  experience  of  six 
years,  his  good  address  and  his  exemplary 
habits  commended  him,  and  he  soon  found 
employment  in  the  office  of  recorder  of  deeds, 
holding  the  position  for  three  years.  In  i860 
he  joined  the  Missouri  State  Guards,  Kelly's 
regiment,  and  when  the  Civil  War  began 
served  for  a  time  with  that  regiment  on  the 
Confederate  side.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
deputy  clerk  of  the  St.  Louis  Criminal  Court, 
and  held  the  position  till  turned  out  by  the 
"Ousting  Ordinance"  of  1865.  In  1867  he 
was  appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  and  District  Courts,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1869,  when  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  city 
council.  In  1870  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the 
St.  Louis  Criminal  Court  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  State  convention  for  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  ticket  with  Charles  H. 


Hardin  for  Governor,  and  was  elected,  along 
with  the  whole  ticket,  by  a  majority  of  37,500. 
In   1876  he  was  again  nominated  and  re- 
elected, and  again  in  1880  and  1884,  holding 
the  position  for  fourteen  years,  through  the 
successive     administrations     of     Governors 
Hardin,  Phelps,  Crittenden,  Marmaduke  and 
Morehouse — ^more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
office  had  ever  been  held  by  a  predecessor. 
In  the  campaign  of  1888  he  published  and 
edited  the  "Sedalia  Democrat,"  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  elected  State  Senator 
from  St.  Louis.    From  1891  to  1894  he  was 
deputy  building  inspector  in  St.  Louis,  and 
from   1895  to  1897  was  state  examiner  of 
Building  and  Loan  Associations,  retiring  in 
1898  after  more  than  forty  years  of  public 
official  service  .marked  by  stainless  probity, 
the   highest   efficiency,  and   a   personal  de- 
meanor that  won  for  him  the  respect  and 
good  will   of  party  friends  and   opponents 
alike.    He  has  proven  himself  so  capable  in 
each  of  the  many  positions  he  has  held  that 
it  has  been  difficult  for  his  friends  to  decide 
which  one  he  was  best  fitted  for,  and  in  which 
he  exhibited  the  greatest  aptitude — for,  he 
has  borne  through  his  whole  official  life  the 
conscientious  diligence  and  clerical  accuracy 
that  distinguished  him  as  a  deputy  clerk  in 
the  St.  Louis  county  recorder's  office,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  and  the  result  is  a  record 
which,  taken  all  in  all,  has  no  equal  in  the 
history  of  Missouri.     He  has  been  a  con- 
sistent Democrat  all  his  life,  serving  on  com- 
mittees    and     taking     an     active     part    in 
campaigns,   and   recognized   as   one    of  the 
wisest    counselors    and    best    authorities   in 
times  when  counsel  and  accurate  information 
were  demanded.     He  is  a  lawyer  and  jour- 
nalist, and,  in  newspaper  writing,  dealing  with 
public,  historic  and  political  matters,  he  has 
no  superior.     Mr.  McGrath  was  married,  in 
1870,  to   Kate   Kelly,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Joseph  Kelly,  of  St.  Louis,  and  they  have 
five  children. 

McGregor,  Malcolm  Graeme,  law- 
yer and  jurist,  was  born  January  15,  1843, 
at  Wadsworth,  Medina  County,  Ohio.  His 
name  bespeaks  his  Scotch  lineage,  and  both 
his  parents  were  natives  of  the  land  of  Scott 
and  Burns.  His  father,  John  McGregor,  and 
his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Isabella 
Brock,  were  both  born  at  Hamilton,  in 
Lanarkshire,   located   on   the    Clyde    River, 
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about  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
His  father,  who  was  born  June  24,  1796,  was 
a  son   of   Archibald    McGregor    and   Jean 
(Haddo)  McGregor.    When  a  boy  John  Mc- 
Gregor was  taken  to  London,  England,  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, in  whose  home  in  that  city  he  lived,  re- 
ceiving private  instructions  through  tutors. 
Later  he  returned  to  Hamilton  and  attended 
Glasgow  University,  from  which  institution  of 
learning  he  was  graduated.     In  addition  to 
his  English  education  he  was  a  fine  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin  and  French  scholar.     He  mar- 
ried Isabella  Brock  in  1819,  and  in  1827  they 
immigrated  to  America,  settling  first  in  Ver- 
mont. From  there  they  emigrated  to  Ohio  in 
1833,  settling  in  Medina  County,  where  they 
resided  until  the  death  of  the  husband,  in  the 
fall  of  1848.    When  a  boy  in  Scotland,  John 
McGregor  had  learned  the  trade  of  weaver, 
at  which  he  worked  in  his  native  town  after 
his  marriage,  until  he  came  to  America.    He 
also  taught  a  night  school  in  Hamilton  for 
the    benefit    of    working    young    men    and 
women.    After  coming  to  the  United  States 
he  followed  the  profession  of  teaching  until 
his  death,  establishing  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio, 
an  institutwn  which  he  conducted  until  that 
time.    Malcolm  G.  McGregor  was  the  young- 
est of  a  family  of  nine  children,  three  sons 
and  six  daughters.     His  father  died  before 
he  was  six  years  of  age,  and  soon  afterward 
he  and  his  mother  went  to  live  with  his  eldest 
brother,  Archibald  McGregor,  who  was  edit- 
ing and  publishing  the  "Stark  County  Demo- 
crat,*' at  Canton,  Ohio.    They  lived  at  Canton 
from  1848  to  1858,  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
large  enough  and  strong  enough,  the  boy 
began  working  Saturdays   in   his   brother's 
printing  office,  and  on  Wednesdays,  after  the 
paper  had  been  run  off  the  press,  he  delivered 
it  about  town  and  afterward  directed   and 
mailed  the  out-of-town  edition.     He  learned 
to  set  type  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
stand  on  a  chair  to  reach  the  printer's  case. 
In  1858  his  brother  sold  the-  "Stark  County 
Democrat"  and  removed  to  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
While  he  had  previously  put  in  much  of  his 
time  about  the  printing  office,  his  education 
had  not  been  neglected,  as  he  had  attended, 
with  reasonable  regularity,  the  public  schools 
of  Canton.     After  going  to  Bucyrus  he  at- 
tended the  high  school  of  that   city  for  a 
portion  of  the  year  following,  and  then  re- 
turned temporarily  to  Canton  to  collect  his 


brother's  old  printing  and  newspaper  ac- 
counts. After  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  did  not  attend  school  any  more,  but 
previous  to  that  time  he  had  mastered  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ohio,  had  also  taken  a  two  years*  course 
in  Latin  and  had  learned  something  of  the 
German  language.  In  the  summer  of  1859 
his  brother,  Archibald,  purchased  the  "Craw- 
ford County  Forum,"  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  northern  Ohio,  and  Malcolm  G. 
McGregor  returned  to  Bucyrus  and  went  to 
work  regularly  in  the  printing  office.  Having 
exchanged  the  "Forum"  office  for  the 
"Democrat""  office,  his  brother  returned  to 
Canton  in  i860,  and  Malcolm  continued  to 
work  in  the  office  at  the  last  named  place 
urttil  1863,  being  nearly  all  the  time  foreman 
of  the  mechanical  department.  When  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  went  to  Maquoketa, 
Iowa,  and  having  other  plans  and  ambitions 
concluded  to  abandon  the  printing  trade. 
That  winter  he  taught  a  district  school  in 
Iowa,  receiving  for  his  services  a  salary  of 
$20  a  month  and  board,  which  meant  that 
he  boarded  around  among  the  patrons  of  the 
school.  The  following  spring  the  sickness  of 
his  mother  compelled  him  to  return  to  Ohio, 
and  he  remained  in  Canton  until  after  her 
death,  several  weeks  later.  Returning  then 
to  Iowa,  he  clerked  for  a  time  in  a  country 
store  owned  by  his  brother,  John  McGregor, 
and  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1864-5  he 
taught  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Maquoketa  at 
a  salary  of  $40  a  month.  While  working  in 
his  brother's  printing  office  he  had  received 
no  compensation  other  than  his  board 
and  clothing,  he  having  been  treated  in  every 
respect  as  one  of  their  own  children  by  this 
brother  and  his  good  wife.  His  first  savings 
were,  therefore,  accumulated  in  Iowa,  and  as 
he  had  had  a  home  there  in  the  family  of  his 
brother  and  in  that  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Emma 
Jenkins,  without  cost  to  himself,  he  had  been 
able  to  lay  by,  what  seemed  to  him  at  the 
time,  quite  a  snug  sum  of  money,  and  with 
this  to  defray  his  expenses,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  spring  of  1865.  He  first 
read  under  the  preceptorship  of  Charles  M. 
Dunbar,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  J.  W.  Jenkins, 
who  had  been  mustered  out  of  the  Union 
Army  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  opened  a  law 
office  there.     In  the  fall  of   1865   Mr.   Mc- 
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Gregor  removed  also  to  that  city  and  con- 
tinued his  law  studies  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Jenkins.  In  February  of  1866  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge  John  S. 
Tutt,  at  Lexington,  Missouri.  On  Monday, 
at  3  a.  m.,  February  26,  1866,  he  left  Kan- 
sas City,  expecting  to  locate  somewhere  in 
southwest  Missouri  to  practice  law.  He  took 
a  stage  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  when  he 
reached  that  place,  there  being  no  public 
conveyances  beyond  it,  he  started  out,  on 
Wednesday  following  his  departure  from 
Kansas  City,  to  walk  to  Lamar,  Missouri, 
forty  miles  distant  from  Fort  Scott.  He 
stopped  over  night  on  the  way  and  the  next 
day,  arriving  in  Lamar,  remained  there  until 
Saturday.  On  that  day  he  walked  to  Car- 
thage, Missouri,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1866.  He  decided  to  locate 
there,  and  it  has  been  his  home  ever  since. 
The  ravages  of  war  had  practically  destroyed 
Carthage,  and  at  that  time  there  were  not  to 
exceed  fifty  people  in  the  place,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  Jasper  County  was  not  more  than 
1,000.  James  Allison  and  William  J.  Cam- 
eron were  then  the  only  other  lawyers  in 
the  county,  and  both  these  gentlemen  left  it 
many  years  since,  so  that  Mr.  McGregor  has 
now  resided  in  the  county  longer  thari  any 
other  attorney.  He  practiced  his  profession 
there  successfully  until  1880,  when  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Fifteenth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, comprising  the  counties  of  Jasper,  Law- 
rence, Newton  and  McDonald.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1886  and  served  on  the  bench 
in  all  twelve  years,  being  elected  both  times 
as  an  independent  candidate  over  the  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  party.  Prior  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  judgeship  he  had  served  as  a 
member  and  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  as  city  attorney  of  Carthage.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1873  ^^^  ^874  he  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  County  Court  of  Jasper 
County.  Both  as  lawyer  and  jurist  he  has 
achieved  well  merited  distinction.  Coming 
to  Missouri  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
he  voted  and  acted  with  the  Republican  party 
in  matters  political,  although  he  was  never 
known  as  a  strict  partisan,  until  he  became 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  financial  and 
tarifif  policies  of  that  party.  In  1896  he  acted 
with  the  "Silver  Republicans"  in  supporting 
William  J.  Bryan  for  the  presidency,  and  he 
has  since  been  opposed  to  the  general  policy 
of  President  McKinley.    In  1872  Judge  Mc- 


Gregor united  with  the  Methodist  Episcc^. 
Church,  and  is  still  a  communicant  of  that 
church.  In  1892  he  was  sent  by  the  St.  Louis 
Conference  as  a  lay  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
convened  that  year  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  In 
1868  he  married  Miss  OUie  Stephenson,  of 
Carthage,  Missouri.  Two  daughters  bom  of 
this  marriage,  Ora  and  Anna  McGregor,  are 
living.  His  eldest  child,  Charles  McGregor, 
died  in  1875.  Mrs.  McGregor  died  July  30, 
1882. 

McHenry,  Solomon  Houck,  well 
known  in  the  railroad  circles  of  Missouri,  was 
born  June  2i,i868,at  Westport,  Missouri.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  E.  and  Kate  (Houck)  Mc- 
Henry,  both  of  whom  are  natives  of  this 
State,  their  parents  having  been  numbered 
among  the  early  settlers  in  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  His  father  comes  of 
a  Scotch  family  and  his  mother  of  Pennsyl- 
vania German  ancestry.  The  elder  McHenry 
has  taken  a  somewhat  active  part  in  public 
affairs  and  was  State  register  of  lands  for 
Missouri  in  1876.  Solomon  H.  McHenry 
passed  the  early  years  of  his  boyhood  in 
Jefferson  City,  and  completed  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  place.  Imme- 
diately after  leaving  school  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  began  a  thorough  course  of 
training  for  the  responsible  position  which 
he  was  to  fill  in  later  years.  Connected  with 
the  freight  department  of  the  railway  com- 
pany, he  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with 
this  branch  of  the  transportation  business  and 
was  advanced  from  one  position  to  another 
until  he  was*made  soliciting  freight  agent  and 
delivery  contractor  at  Jefferson  City.  This 
position  he  still  holds,  and  he  is  known  as 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  capable  and  pop- 
ular young  railway  men  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system.  His  home  is  in  Jefferson 
City,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party  he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  political 
campaigns  and  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
in  that  city.  At  the  present  time  (1900)  he 
is  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  in  1898 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  mayor  of 
Jefferson  City.  As  a  mayoralty  candidate 
he  suffered  defeat  as  the  representative  of 
the  minority  party.  He  is  a  communicant 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  a  member  of  the 
order  of  Knights  of  Pythias.     In  1890  Mr. 
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McHenry  married  Miss  Thenia  Bolton,  of 
Jefferson  City,  and  a  son,  Foster  McHenry, 
has  been  born  of  this  union. 

Mcllwrath,  William,  merchant,  was 
born  June  lo,  1834,  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  son 
of  Samuel  and  Ann  (Gray)  Mcllwrath,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
Ireland,   and   came   of  Scotch  antecedents. 
The  Mcllwraths  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were 
all  seated  orig^inally  at  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
and  were  of  Norman  origin.     Having  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  shared  in  his  successes,  they  were  given 
land  in  Ayrshire,  from  which  place  represen- 
tatives of  the  family  migrated  to  Ireland.  The 
Norman  name  was  Le  Rath,  to  which  the 
Celts,  among  whom  they  settled  in  Scotland, 
gave  the  prefix  "Mac,"  meaning  "son  of.^' 
In  its  present  form  the  name  has  been  some- 
what further  anglicized.  In  his  boyhood  Wil- 
liam Mcllwrath  attended,  during  two  terms,  a 
summer  school  at  which  he  learned  to  read 
and  write   and   mastered  the   rudiments   of 
mathematics.     What  he  has  since  acquired 
in  the  way  of  education  has  been  through 
careful  reading  and  observation  without  the 
aid  of  teacher.    In  1857,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  1858  he  established  his  home 
in  Missouri.    He  was  little  more  than  fairly 
settled  in  this  country  when  the  Civil  War 
began,    and    living   in    Missouri    he    almost 
necessarily  became  a  participant  in  the  strife. 
His  convictions  of  right  made  him  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Union,  and  he  entered  the  vol- 
unteer service  of  the  United  States  Army  as 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  Ninth  Cavalry, 
Missouri   State  Militia.     He  was  mustered 
into  the  service  February  22,  1862,  and  was 
mustered   out   on   the   21st   of   April,    1865. 
While  in  the  army  he  acted  as  brigade  quar- 
termaster during  what  was  known  as   the 
Price  raid  through  Missouri  in  1864.    During 
most  of  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  was 
on  detached  service  as  provost  marshal,  be- 
mg  on  duty  in  several  military  districts.   Mr. 
McIIwrath's  earliest  business  experience  was 
in  Ireland,  where  he  began  life  as  a  baker. 
When  he  came  to  the  United  States  he  first 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business.    After  the 
war  he  was  postmaster  at  Chillicothe,  and 
while  filling  this  office  became  engaged  in 
the  stationery  and  book  trade,  which  he  has 
successfully  continued  up  to  the  present  time 


(1900).  His  business  career  in  Chillicothe 
has  covered  a  third  of  a  century,  and  during 
all  this  time  he  has  been  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  people  of  that  city.  He  cast  his  first 
vote  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  President, 
in  i860,  and  voted  thereafter  for  every  reg- 
ular nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  until 
1896,  when  he  voted  for  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner,  the  candidates  of  the  gold  standard  wing 
of  that  party.  The  candidates  and  platfornv 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1900  did  not 
commend  themselves  to  Mr.  Mcllwrath,  and 
his  declaration  was  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
cast  his  vote  for  the  "nominees  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  until  it  comes  back  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  money  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only."  His  career  as  a  public  official  began 
in  August,  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  post^ 
master  of  Chillicothe,  a  position  which  he 
filled  until  June,  1869.  For  twelve  years  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
of  Chillicothe,  and  during  ten  years  of  that 
time  he  was  president  of  the  board.  For  six 
years  he  was  a  member  and  president  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  which  is  located  at  Chilli- 
cothe. January  28,  1861,  Mr.  Mcllwrath  was 
married,  at  Fulton,  Missouri,  to  Mrs.  Ann  E- 
Switzer,  a  native  of  this  State,  and  a  son  and 
daughter  have  been  born  to  them,  of  whom 
the  daughter  was  living  in  1900.  The  son 
died  in  infancy. 

Mclntyre,  Daniel  Harrison,  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Callaway  County,  Missouri, 
May  5,  1833.  His  father,  Charles  W.  Mc- 
lntyre, was  a  Kentuckian  by  birth,  and  his 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret 
Harrison,  was  born  in  Virginia.  His  grand- 
father, Daniel  Mclntyre,  was  severely  wound- 
ed at  St.  Qair's  defeat  by  the  Indians  in 
1 79 1,  and  later  saw  service  also  in  the  War 
of  1812,  in  which  he  was  major  of  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  He  afterward  served  two 
terms  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature.  Charles 
W.  Mclntyre,  the  father  of  Daniel  H.,  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  He 
passed  his  life  on  a  farm,  where  the  son  was 
reared.  The  latter  was  educated  at  West- 
minster College,  of  Fulton,  Missouri,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
orable mention.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
was  elected  captain  of  a  military  company 
formed  in  Callaway  County,  and  this  com- 
pany was  mustered  into  the  State  Guard.    On 
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the  17th  of  June  following,  Captain  Mcln- 
tyre  and  his  company  joined  Governor 
Jackson  at  Lamar,  Missouri,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Confederate  forces  then  operating 
in  this  State  in  the  Civil  War.  They  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  at  Carthage,  Missouri, 
and  among  the  casualties  of  the  company  was 
the  killing  of  Louis  C.  Simpson.  This  gal- 
lant young  soldier  sent  a  dying  message  to 
his  sister,  Susan  F.  Simpson,  which  Captain 
Mclntyre  delivered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
win  her  regard,  and  she  later  became  his 
wife.  In  the  battle  of  Wilson*s  Creek,  Cap- 
tain Mclntyre^s  company  suffered  a  loss  of 
50  per  cent  of  those  on  its  rolls.  In  this 
engagement  Captain  Mclntyre  was  wounded 
in  the  face  and  still  bears  the  scar.  For  nine 
months  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  being  held 
at  Jefferson  City  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Alton,  Illinois,  and  Camp  Chase  and  John- 
son's Island,  Ohio.  He  was  then  returned 
to  the  Confederate  Army  through  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  which  took  place  at 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  and  immediately 
afterward  joined  General  Price's  Army  in 
Missouri.  He  remained  in  the  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  surrendering  with  the 
remnant  of  the  Confederate  Army  at  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana.  Soon  afterward  he  re- 
turned to  Mexico,  Missouri,  married  Miss 
Simpson,  and  for  five  years  thereafter  lived 
on  a  farm.  In  the  spring  of  1871  he  began 
reading  law,  and  later  was  admitted  to  the 
Audrain  County  bar.  He  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  that  county  in  1872,  and 
two  years  later  was  chosen  State  Senator  for 
what  was  known  as  the  "A.  B.  C.  District,'* 
composed  of  Audrain,  Boone  and  Callaway 
Counties.  During  the  ensuing  session  of  that 
Legislature  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  judi- 
ciary committee,  and  during  the  last  session 
was  also  a  member  of  the  revision  commit- 
tee. From  1 88 1  to  1885  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  attorney  general  of  Missouri.  It 
was  during  his  term  of  service  that  the 
famous  litigation  of  the  State  against  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joe  Railroad  was  beg^n.  In 
this  suit  the  State  recovered  over  $3,257,000. 
It  was  fought  through  the  State  and  Federal 
Courts  and  resulted  in  the  greatest  victory 
ever  won  by  the  State  of  Missouri  against 
a  railroad  company.  Although  the  attorney 
general  had  the  aid  and  advice  of  able  coun- 
sel, nearly  all  the  work  of  preparation,  and 
by  far  the   greater  part  of  the  argument, 


up  to  the  time  of  the  appeal  by  the  complain- 
ants to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  was  done  by  him.  His  term  of  oflSce 
expired  about  the  time  the  appeal  was  taken. 
During  the  legislative  sessions  of  1887  and 
1891  he  represented  Cole  County  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  was 
very  prominent  at  different  times  in  the  fight 
against  the  removal  of  the  State  Capital,  and 
also  against  the  removal  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity from  Columbia.  His  record  as  a  public 
official  shows  him  to  have  been  in  all  things 
a  conservative,  just  and  faithful  representa- 
tive of  every  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the 
people.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  more  than  usual 
ability,  met  with  well  deserved  success,  and 
enjoyed  the  universal  respect  not  only  of  his 
clients  but  of  his  fellow  members  of  the  bar. 
An  orator  bf  distinction,  he  was  eloquent  and 
logfical  in  his  arguments,  both  in  the  court 
room  and  in  political  campaigns.  The  wound 
which  he  received  at  Wilson's  Creek,  in  later 
life  caused  an  affection  of  his  eyes  and  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession.  At  the  present  time  (1900) 
he  is  living  in  retirement  at  Mexico,  Mis- 
souri. 

McKee,  Edwin  R.,  lawyer  and  judge  of 
the  First  Judicial  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Qark,  Knox,  Lewis  and  Scot- 
land, was  born  in  Knox  County,  Illinois, 
August  31,  1844.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  in  the  common  schools,  and 
when  quite  young  his  parents  moved  to  Iowa, 
in  which  State  he  attended  the  Western  Col- 
lege, at  Toledo,  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  entered  Lombard  University  at  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  Company  K,  First  Iowa  Infantry.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Missouri,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  located  at  Memphis, 
in  Scotland  County,  where  he  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  soon  had  a 
lucrative  clientage.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and  in  this 
capacity  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  con- 
scientious, painstaking  and  able  lawyer.  His 
political  affiliations  have  always  been  Demo- 
cratic, and  he  served  his  party  as  district  elec- 
tor and  elector  at  large,  and  in  the  councils  of 
his  party  filled  other  places  of  trust  and 
honor.     Judge  Benjamin  E.  Turner,  of  the 
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First  Judicial  Circuit,  died  in  1896,  and  Judge 
McKee  was  appointed  to  fill  out  his  unex- 
pired term.  At  the  cl-ose  of  the  term  in  1898 
he  was  elected  to  succeed  himself.  Since 
occupying  a  place  on  the  bench  Judge  McKee 
has  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  jurist  and 
an  able  exponent  of  the  law,  and  has  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  other  judges 
of  the  Missouri  courts  and  the  members  of 
the  bar  in  general.  At  his  home  in  Memphis 
he  enjoys  the  hearty  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  citizens.  His  son,  Nat  T.  McKee, 
for  several  years  was  deputy  circuit  clerk 
and  recorder  of  Scotland  County,  and  is 
among  the  prominent  young  business  men  of 
Memphis. 

McKee,    Samuel    Joseph,   city     en- 
gineer of  Joplin,  was  born  April  7,    1853, 
in  Anderson  County,  Kentucky.      His  par- 
ents were  Robert  C.  and  Zerelda  (McCoy) 
McKee,  natives  of  the  State  in  which  their 
son  was  born,  and  descendants  from  old  Vir- 
ginia families.  The  father,  who  was  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  practiced  for  twenty-five  years 
at  the  Frankfort  bar,  and  died  in  1880.   The 
son  attended  the  common  schools  and  an 
academy  during  the  years  of  his  early  boy- 
hood. In  1869  he  entered  the  Kentucky  Mili- 
tary   Institute,    near    Frankfort,    where    in 
addition  to  the  usual  academical  instruction 
he  took  a  special  course  in  engineering,  cov- 
ering all  branches  of  that  science  then  taught, 
and  received  his  diploma  in  1873.  In  1874  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  locating  at  Miami,  in 
Saline  County,  where  he  carried  on  a  mercan- 
tile business  for  three  years,  going  thence  to 
Joplin,  where  he  was  similarly  engaged  for 
a  like  period.   In  1881  he  entered  upon  the 
professional  work  for  which  he  so  carefully 
prepared  himself.   His  skill  and  accuracy  re- 
ceived prompt  recognition  from  the  highest 
authority.   Almost  from  the  outset  he  found 
employment  requiring  all  his  time,  and  in  the 
most  important  classes  of  work.  Among  his 
employers  were  all  the  large   mining  cor- 
porations in  the  Joplin  region,  as  well  as  in 
regions   beyond  its  borders,  their  commis- 
sions covering  both  civil  and  mining  engi- 
neering. The  local  conditions  were  such  as  to 
bring  him  much  experience  in  the  latter  field, 
and  as  a  recognized  expert  his  services  are  in 
constant  demand,  and  his  accomplishments 
are  regarded  with  implicit  confidence.    His 
professional  services  in  the  city  have  been  of 


the  highest  utility,  and,  while  perhaps  no  more 
laborious  than  his  work  in  and  about  the  lead 
and  zinc  mines,  have  attracted  more  attention 
and  brought  him  greater  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as 
city  engineer  in  1889,  and  has  served  as  such 
for  seven  years  between  that  time  and  the 
present.  Under  his  direction  the  existing 
elaborate  sewerage  system  was  constructed,, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
$100,000.  He  now  has  in  hand  additions 
which  will  involve  an  expenditure  by  the  city 
of  $30,000  more,  and  necessitate  an  equal 
amount  for  private  lateral  sewers,  to  be  paid 
for  by  individuals.  The  mechanical  work  on 
the  sewer  system  is  of  the  best  character, 
and  the  engineering  is  perfect.  His  earlier 
work  included  laying  out  the  various  addi- 
tions to  the  city,  comprehending  in  the  ag- 
gregate about  one-half  of  the  present  area 
of  the  entire  city.  That  one  official  should 
be  privileged  to  direct  such  important  en- 
terprises during  so  many  years  is  the  highest 
possible  assurance  of  capability.  Politically 
he  is  a  Democrat.  He  holds  membership  in 
the  orders  of  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  Wc«-ld,  the  Elks  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Mr.  McKee  was  married  April  7,. 
1886,  at  Joplin,  to  Miss  Bertha  Brader,  a  na- 
tive of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsylvania.  Of  this 
marriage  have  been  born  three  children, 
Jacque,  Brader  and  Katherine.  Mr.  McKee 
is  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  services 
to  the  city  and  to  the  industrial  interests 
which  have  made  it  world-famous  are  abun- 
dantly recognized. 

McKeighan,  John  Elmore,  lawyer^ 
was  born  near  Farmington,  Illinois,  July  20, 
1841,  son  of  Robert  and  Ellen  (Tuttle)  Mc- 
Keighan.  His  father  was  a  native  of  the 
County  Antrim,  of  the  North  of  Ireland,, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1818,  and  his 
mother  was  born  three  years  later  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  They  settled  in  IlHnois  during 
the  pioneer  era  of  the  history  of  that  State, 
prospered  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  the  end  of  their 
lives,  the  mother  dying  at  their  home  in  Tou- 
lon, in  1888,  and  the  father  in  1896.  After 
spending  the  earlier  years  of  his  life  on  the 
farm,  John  E.  McKeighan  left  it  as  a  boy 
to  enter  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  Illinois,. 
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intending  to  fit  himself  for  a  professional 
career.  In  1862  he  went  from  Knox  College 
to  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Ar- 
bor, and  at  the  end  of  a  full  classical  course 
was  graduated  from  that  university  in  the 
class  of  1866.  At  the  university  during  the 
time  Mr.  McKeighan  was  there,  a  sharp  is- 
sue was  made  between  the  secret  societies  as 
a  body  and  the  independents,  which  rose  to  its 
highest  point  of  interest  in  the  struggle  for 
the  election  of  the  president  of  the  Students' 
Lecture  Association,  which  office  was  the 
highest  that  could  be  obtained  in  university 
politics.  Mr.  McKeighan  was  the  candidate 
of  the  independents,  and  was  elected  in  1865 
for  the  1866  term.  Ever  since  that  the  in- 
dependents have  been  in  the  ascendency  and 
have  elected  all  the  officers  they  wished  to, 
not  only  in  the  lecture  association,  but  in  the 
other  general  literary  societies  of  the  uni- 
versity. When,  however,  Mr.  McKeighan's 
son,  Robert  C.  McKeighan,  entered  the  uni- 
versity in  1896  (graduating  in  June,  1900)  he 
allowed  him  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
would  join  one  of  the  Greek  letter  societies 
or  not,  and  he  decided  the  question  by  join- 
ing one.  While  in  college  Mr.  McKeighan  had 
taken  up  the  study  of  law,  which  he  continued 
after  his  graduation  from  college  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Martin  Shellenberger,  of 
Toulon,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Illinois 
bar.  In  1867  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  and  soon  after- 
ward removed  to  Bolivar,  Polk  County,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  had  his  earliest  experience  as 
a  practitioner.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Baxter 
Springs,  Kansas,  and  practiced  law  there  until 
the  spring  of  1871,  at  which  time  he  became  a 
partner  of  H.  C.  McComas  in  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Comas  &  McKeighan,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
Five  years  later  both  Mr.  McComas  and  Mr. 
McKeighan  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  they 
continued  to  be  associated  together  until 
1883,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved, 
Mr.  McComas  removing  to  New  Mexico, 
where  he  and  his  family  later  fell  victims 
to  hostile  Indians,  a  tragic  aflfair,  which,  at  the 
time,  attracted  widespread  attention.  From 
1883  until  1884  he  was  associated  with  S.  B. 
Jones  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
in  1885  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Boyle,  Adams  &  McKeighan,  his  senior  part- 
ners being  Judges  W.  F.  Boyle  and  E.  B. 
Adams.  This  firm,  which  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  strongest  in  St.  Louis,  continued 


in  existence  until  1892,  when  Mr.  McKeighan 
associated  himself  with  Messrs.  Lee,  Ellis 
and  Priest,  also  a  notable  combination  of 
able  lawyers.  A  year  later  the  firm  became 
Lee,  McKeighan  &  Priest,  which  continued  in 
existence  until  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Priest 
as  United  States  district  judge.  After  that 
.Major  B.  D.  Lee  and  Mr.  McKeighan  con- 
tinued to  practice  in  partnership  until  the 
death  of  Major  Lee,  which  occurred  in  May  of 
1897,  made  Mr.  McKeighan  successor  to  the 
business  of  the  firm,  which  later  became  Mc- 
Keighan, Barclay  &  Watts.  Twenty  years  of 
active  practice  at  the  St.  Louis  bar  have  given 
him  a  place  among  those  recognized  by  the 
public  as  its  ablest  members,  and  this  rank 
has  been  attained  without  any  adventitious 
aids.  Diffident,  but  dignified  in  manner,  retir- 
ing in  disposition  and  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  arts  frequently  made  use  of  in  the  law 
as  in  other  callings,  to  attract  patronage  and 
gain  professional  prominence,  his  advance- 
ment has  been  akin  to  that  of  the  soldier  pro- 
moted for  meritorious  conduct  on  the  field 
of  battle.  His  stepping-stones  to  eminence 
at  the  bar  have  been  results  achieved  and 
legal  battles  won.  Devoting  himself  almost 
exclusively  to  civil  practice,  he  has  made 
a  special  study  of  commercial  and  corporation 
law,  and  the  breadth  and  scope  of  his  pow- 
ers have  been  evidenced  both  as  counselor  and 
trial  lawyer.  The  bent  of  his  mind  is  judicial, 
and  in  every  case  presented  to  him  he  sur- 
veys with  care  the  whole  field  of  controversy. 
A  quick  perception  seems  to  enable  him  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  a  question  with  com- 
paratively little  effort,  and  through  a  remark- 
able facility  of  expression,  a  sentence  or 
phrase  uttered  in  his  incisive  way  portrays 
not  infrequently  the  whole  aspect  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  higher  courts,  where  questions 
of  law  rather  than  of  facts  determine  the  is- 
sues, where  lawyers'  arguments  are  shorn  of 
sophistries,  where  logic  counts  for  more  than 
nicelv  turned  sentences,  and  where  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  laws  is  more  effective  than 
burning  eloquence,  Mr.  McKeighan  is  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  the  presentation  of  cases, 
the  perspicuity  of  his  statements,  his  apt  il- 
lustrations, logical  reasoning  and  perfect 
candor  in  dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  case 
always  impresses  favorably  the  administrators 
of  the  law.  His  appeals  to  juries  are  equally- 
forceful  and  effective.  In  the  marshaling  of 
facts  and  in  the  arrangement  and  presenta- 
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tion  of  strong  points  in  evidence  in  such  a 
way  as  to  convince  juries  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  cause,  he  has  no  superior  at  the 
Hissouri  bar  in  the  opinion  of  his  professional 
contemporaries,  and  his  equipment  is  of  such 
a  nature,  his  powers  of  such  expansive  char- 
acter, that  he  seems  able  always  to  rise  to 
what  the  occasion  may  demand,  exceeding 
often  the  expectations  of  those  who  know  him 
.most   intimately.     Treating   courts,  brother 
lawyers    and    litigants    alike    always    with 
marked  courtesy,  he  is  none  the  less  intensely 
earnest  and  forceful,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  clients  is  of  that  chivalrous  char- 
acter which  prompts  a  lawyer  to  exhaust 
every  legitimate  resource  to  win  victories 
for  those  who  intrust  their  interests  to  his 
care.  As  a  public  speaker  on  general  topics 
he  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  enter- 
taining members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar,  a  well- 
stored  mind,  ready  wit  and  the  gfift  of  elo- 
quence combining  to  render  him  equal  to  any 
demand  which  may  be  made  upon  him.   His 
simplicity  of  manner,  kindly  nature  and  gen- 
erous friendships  are  characteristics  which 
impress  themselves  upon  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  him  in  the  affairs  of  every-day 
life.   His  father  was  one  of  the  early  Free 
Soilers  and  Abolitionists  of  Illinois,  and  he 
was  reared  under  influences  which  made  him 
a  pronounced   Republican   until  the   issues 
resulting  in  the  Civil  War  had  been  finally 
disposed  of.   He  then  became  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  still  affiliates  with 
that  organization,  but,  having  no  taste  for 
oiBce-holding,  has  been  a  public  man  only 
in  that  sense  in  which  a  lawyer,  prominent 
at  the  bar,  comes  before  the  public.  He  mar- 
ried June  2,  1869,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Cutler,  of 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  daughter  of  Thomas 
C.  Cutler,  who  was  later  a  well  known  mem- 
ber of  the  Kansas  bar,  and  died  at  Newton,' 
Kansas,   in   1893,  at  the  advanced  age   of 
eighty  years.       Mrs.  McKeighan  also  died 
in  1893.   Her  surviving  children  are  Robert 
Cutler  McKeighan,  Mabel  McKeighan  and 
Ellen  McKeighan.  August  i,  1899,  Mr.  Mc- 
Keighan married  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Hunt,  formerly 
of  Watertown,    New   York,   who   has    two 
daughters,  Viola  M.  Hunt  and  Jennie  J.  Hunt. 

McKittrick,  Hugh,  merchant,  was 
bom  October  21,  1829,  at  Gilnakirk,  Ireland. 
He  atte;nded  private  schools  in  his  native 
town  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 


he  received  the  appointment  of  midshipman 
in  the  British  Navy.  When  he  was  seventeen 
years  old  he  began  his  business  career  in  the 
linen  trade.  When  nineteen  years  old  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  met  in  New  York 
Mr.  Wayman  Crow,  then  head  of  the  dry 
goods  firm  of  Crow,  McCreery  &  Barksdale, 
of  St.  Louis.  He  was  offered  a  position  in 
this  house  by  Mr.  Crowe,  and  came  to  St.. 
Louis  in  August  of  1849  ^o  accept  it.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Barksdale,  Mr.  McKittrick 
became  a  member  of  the  new  firm  of  Crow, 
McCreery  &  Co.  Thereafter  he  was  success- 
ively a  member  of  the  firm  of  Hargadine, 
McKittrick  &  Co.,  and  the  president  of  the 
corporation  which  succeeded  this  partnership, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hargadine-McKittrick 
Dry  Goods  Company,  in  1889,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  position  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  July  14,  1895.  ^or  many  years  he 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah ;  for  twenty  years  was 
a  director  in  the  St.  Louis  National  Bank, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Union 
Trust  Company.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  a  commission,  created  by 
Honorable  John  Sherman,  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to 
investigate  and  report  on  the  under- 
valuation of  goods  passing  through  the  cus- 
tomhouses and  other  frauds  practiced  in 
that  connection.  He  served  on  this  commis- 
sion during  all  its  sittings,  and  at  the  close 
submitted  a  minority  report,  which  received 
high  commendation  from  various  sources.  In 
addition  to  his  business  enterprises  in  St. 
Louis,  he  was  connected  as  a  director  and 
stockholder  with  several  New  York  corpora- 
tions. He  married  in  1859  Mary  Webber 
Cutter,  daughter  of  Norman  Cutter,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  nine  children  were  born  to  them. 
Three  of  his  sons  are  now  interested  in  the 
business  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  leading 
spirit. 

McKnight,  John,  lawyer,  was  born 
May  9,  1802,  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
His  grandparents  were  Timothy  and  Eleanor 
McKnight,  born  in  Ireland,  who  immigrated 
to  America  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  his  parents  were  William  and  Betsy 
(Meek)  McKnight.  The  father  was  killed  in 
a  mill,  and  the  son  was  reared  by  an  uncle, 
for  whom  he  was  named.  The  McKnights 
were  among  the  early  settlers  in  what  is 
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now  Missouri,  arriving  in  1815.  They  were 
two  brothers,  John  and  William.  John  came 
with  William  McCutchan  and  Mr.  Jameson, 
whose  wives  were  aunts  of  the  McKnight 
brothers.  All  were  men  of  great  enterprise 
and  force  of  character.  Their  history  was 
given  at  length  in  a  rare  volume,  "Ten  Years 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  written 
about  1830  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flint.  John  Mc- 
Knight, uncle  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  Thomas  Brady  formed  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Knight &  Brady,  and  Thomas  McKnight  and 
Joseph  Brady  the  firm  of  Brady  &  McKnight. 
In  their  day  these  houses  transacted  the 
largest  business  in  St.  Louis,  owning  and 
handling  vast  quantities  of  real  estate  in  the 
city  and  throughout  the  State.  In  1817 
Jules  De  Mun,  August  P.  Chouteau  and 
Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.  formed  a  business  part- 
nership. The  last  named  remained  in  St.  Louis, 
the  others  engaged  in  a  trading  expedition 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  and  with  them  went  Robert  Mc- 
Knight on  a  business  venture  of  his  own. 
Mexico  was  then  in  a  state  of  revolution, 
and  at  Chihuahua  the  party  were  robbed  and 
imprisoned.  When  after  long  delay  news  of 
this  event  reached  St.  Louis,  Major  Pierre 
Chouteau,  father  of  August  P.  Chouteau, 
took  means  to  assemble  several  thousand  In- 
dians, with  whom  he  was  friendly  and  in- 
fluential, to  invade  Mexico  and  rescue  the 
party,  and  Senator  Benton  had  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  that  the  difficulty  could  only 
be  arranged  through  governmental  inter- 
vention. After  an  imprisonment  of  two  years 
the  captives  were  released,  and  nearly  thirty 
years  later  the  matter  was  finally  disposed  of, 
when,  after  the  Mexican  War,  the  Mexican 
government  was  obliged  to  pay  their  victims 
an  indemnity  of  $100,000.  Of  the  four  Mc- 
Knight brothers,  John  remained  unmarried. 
Aside  from  his  large  business  concerns  his 
care  was  given  to  rearing  his  namesake 
nephew,  whom  he  brought  from  Virginia  a 
small  orphan  boy.  Young  John  acquired  a 
fair  schooling  and  then  engaged  in  clerking 
in  various  houses.  In  1822  he  attended  the 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  at  St. 
Charles  at  the  instance  of  an  influential  per- 
son who  promised  him  employment.  The 
pledge  was  unfulfilled,  and  the  young  man 
was  left  without  means.  State  Senator  Par- 
mer, a  warm-hearted  man,  whose  homely 
manners     and     aggressiveness     made     him 


known  as  "the  ring-tailed  painter"  (panther), 
became  interested  and  secured  for  him  one  of 
the  most  lucrative  clerkships  in  the  Legis- 
lature. At  the  close  of  the  session  John  read 
law  in  the  office  of  Henry  S.  Geyer,  in  St. 
Louis,   and   was   admitted   to   the   bar,  but 
never  entered  upon  practice.   At  a  later  day, 
however,  his  legal  knowledge  was  serviceable 
to  him  in  his  business  concerns,  and  at  one 
time  was  of  advantage  to  his  leg^l  preceptor, 
who  was  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  the  first  stat- 
utes enacted  by  that  body.    This  labor  Mr. 
McKnight  took  largely  upon  himself,  tran- 
scribing the  acts  from  the  official  rolls  for  the 
use  of  the  printer  and  reading  the  proof.  In 
1826  he  went  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
thence  to  Mexico,  where  he  visited  his  uncle, 
Robert,   and   finally  located   in   Chihuahua, 
where  he  established  a  mercantile  business. 
This  he  carried  on  for  twelve  years,  accumu- 
lating a  handsome  fortune,  and  gaining  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.     When  returning  to  the 
United  States,  General  Armijo  committed  to 
his  keeping  $10,000  in  money  for  deposit  in 
New  York,  and  when  Mr.  McKnight  wrote 
a  receipt  for  it  the  Governor  declined  it,  say- 
ing that  acceptance  would  imply  a  doubt  of 
his  honesty.   In  1847  he  retired  to  his  home 
farm  near  Clayton,  in  St.  Louis  County.  He 
was  a  frequent  visitor  in  St.  Louis,  where  he 
held  property  and  investments  to  the  value  of 
some  $300,000.    A  man  of  excellent  social 
qualities,  of  large  and  varied  information  de- 
rived from  reading,  travel  and  intercourse 
"with  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  withal 
warmed  with  the  most  generous  impulses,  his 
companionship  was  sought  and  enjoyed  by 
the  best  of  the  old-time  circles  whose  own 
lives  had  been  spent  in  the  making  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri.    In  his  younger   days 
he  was  a  Whig,  but  became  a  Democrat  when 
his  old  party  ceased  to  exist.   In  religion  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  irreproachable  in  life,  but 
too  modest  and  unobtrusive  to  intrude  his  re- 
ligious opinions  upon  others,  or  to  set  up  for 
them  a  standard  of  belief  or  conduct.  He  was 
married  September  3,   1850,  to  his  cousin, 
Miss  Martha  A.,  daughter  of  William  and  Re- 
becca McCutchan,  who  came  from  Virginia 
with  the  uncle  who  had  brought  him.    Her 
father  died  January  6,  1852,  aged  sixty-three 
years,  and  the  mother  August  2,  1885,  aged 
ninety-three  years.    No  children  were   bom 
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of  the  marriage  of  Mr.  McKnight.  He  died 
on  his  home  place  September  12,  1875.  His 
wife  still  survives  and  resides  in  her  country 
home  in  St.  Louis  County.  His  nearest  rela- 
tives are  N.  R.  McKnight,  of  Huntsville,  Mis- 
souri; Mrs.  Vincent  Henderson,  of  Thomas 
Hill,  Missouri,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scott, 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  nephew  and  nieces 
respectively. 

McLaran,  Charles^  was  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1808,  in  Baltinnore,  Maryland,  and 
died  December  12,  1891,  in  St.  Louis.  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  adopted  by 
Peter  Godley,    of   Tuscumbia,   Alabama,   a 
merchant  of  large  means,  who  died  afterward, 
leaving  him  a  small  fortune.    He  married  in 
Tuscumbia,    and    lived   there    about    twelve 
years,  when,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  he 
removed  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  where  he 
eflfgaged  in  cotton  planting.    In  1847  ^^  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  what  afterward  be- 
came the  First  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  became  its  first  president.     In  1853  he 
married   Miss   Annie    M.   Jennings,    of   St. 
Louis,  Missouri.     Shortly  before  the   Civil 
War  he  removed   to   the   last   named   city. 
There  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  police  commissioners,  and  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  metropolitan  police  system  of  the 
city.    About  1867  he  embarked  in  the  whole- 
sale   hardware   business,    with    his    nephew, 
Charles  McLaran  Williams,  under  the  firm 
name  of  McLaran  &  Williams.    Eight  years 
later  he  retired  from  active  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  busied  himself  with  the  care  of 
his   estate  from  that   time   until   his   death. 
While  he  was  never  a  member  of  a  church 
or  other  religious  organization,  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  Christian  gentleman.    He  \vas  known 
as  a  broad-minded,  public-spirited  man,  and 
with  Mr.  D.  A.  January  and  others,  he  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  enterprise  which 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  old  Southern 
Hotel.     He  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  his  wife,  iour  daughters  and  five 
sons  surviving  him. 

McLieaiiy  James  H.,  physician,  manu- 
facturer and  Congressman,  was  born  in  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  August  13,  1829.  The  year 
after  his  birth  his  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  there  he  lived 
till  he  was  grown  to  be  a  lad,  when  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  took  a  position  in  a  drug 
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store.  In  1849  ^^  came  to  St.  Louis  Ind 
engaged  in  business  in  a  firm  which  bore  the 
name  of  Bragg  &  McLean.  In  185 1  he  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines which,  from  that  time,  became  the  busi- 
ness of  his  life,  expanding  to  vast  proportions 
and  bringing  him  an  ample  forttme.  He 
studied  medicine  also,  and  graduated  at  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  to  fill 
the  vancancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
Allen,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  term.  He 
possessed  an  inventive  genius,  and  some  of  his 
inventions,  notably  a  gun  of  great  destructive 
capacity,  gained  for  him  a  wide  reputation, 

McLure,  Margaret  A.  E.,  known  in 
St.  Louis  and  throughout  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  public  benefactress,  was  born  in 
1811,  in  Williamsport,  Washington  County, 
Pennsylvania.  William  Parkinson,  the  father 
of  Mrs.  McLure,  was  a  man  of  large  means, 
and  was  noted  for  his  enterprise,  liberality 
and  generosity.  His  daughter,  now  Mrs. 
McLure,  was  carefully  educated,  and,  in  early 
life  developed  those  traits  of  character  which 
have  made  her  a  leader  of  women  and  a  public 
benefactress.  March  19,  1833,  she  married 
William  Raines  McLure,  and,  coming  West 
with  her  husband,  lived  for  several  years  at 
Weston,  Missouri.  In  1851  they  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  where  Mr.  McLure  became  at  once 
prominent  in  business  circles,  while  Mrs. 
McLure  became  equally  prominent  in  social 
circles  and  among  the  cultivated  and  accom- 
plished women  of  that  city.  Since  her  hus- 
band's death  she  has  continued  to  reside  in 
St.  Louis,  where  she  has  been  distinguished 
for  her  good  works  and  her  activity  in  aiding 
to  build  up  charitable  and  other  humanitarian 
institutions.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  her  strong  convictions  as  to  the  justness 
of  the  Southern  cause  made  her  one  of  its 
most  ardent  champions  in  St.  Louis.  In  con- 
sequence of  her  active  manifestations  of 
sympathies  with  this  cause,  Mrs.  McLure 
was  imprisoned  in  her  house  from  March  20, 
1863,  until  May  12th,  when  she,  with  other 
sympathizers,  was  sent  inside  the  Confeder- 
ate lines,  where  she  remained  until  the  war 
closed,  giving  to  the  cause  such  assistance 
as  she  could  in  camp  and  hospital.  Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  a  parole  camp  was 
formed  near  Demopolis,  Alabama,  from 
which  Lieutenant  Hall,  of  Guibor's  battery, 
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was  sent  to  Columbus,  Mississippi,  to  escort 
Mrs.  McLure  thither,  the  soldiers  earnestly 
desiring  her  presence  among  them.  She 
was  received  at  the  camp  with  great  enthusi- 
asm, and  General  N.  B.  Whitfield  and  his 
wife  tendered  her  the  hospitality  of  their 
home.  This  oflFer  was  accepted,  and  this  was 
her  home  thereafter  until  peace  was  restored. 
Returning  then  to  St.  Louis,  she  entered 
upon  the  labors  of  love  for  which  she  has 
since  been  conspicuous  in  various  fields  of 
effort.  In  later  years  she  was  one  of  the 
women  of  Missouri  chiefly  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  organization  of  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy.  She  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  and  builders  of  the  Confederate 
Home  of  Missouri,  located  at  Higginsville. 
Seven  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McLure.  Their  eldest  son,  William  Parkin- 
son McLure,  achieved  distinction  in  the  Civil 
War  as  a  Confederate  soldier.  He  was  a 
brave  and  efficient  officer,  and  gave  up  his  life 
for  the  cause  he  held  dear.  Prior  to  the  war 
he  had  lived  in  the  far  West  and  was  post- 
master of  Denver,  Colorado,  by  appointment 
of  President  Buchanan. 

McLure,  Charles    DerickBon,    was 

born  February  22,  1864,  in  Carroll  ton,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  William  R.  and  Margaret  A.  E. 
(Parkinson)  McLure.  He  came  with  his  par- 
ents to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  five  years  of 
age,  and  received  a  public  school  education  in 
'  that  city.  In  i860,  when  a  boy  sixteen  years 
old,  he  became  connected  with  freighting  op- 
erations in  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Mon- 
tana. While  thus  engaged  he  opened  up  the 
first  road  down  Milk  River  Valley,  establish- 
ing the  route  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad.  In  1865  he  began 
mining  operations  in  Montana.  In  1879  he 
made  a  discovery  of  rich  quartz-bearing  rock 
in  the  granite  mountain  lode,  and  in  1880  he 
acquired,  by  purchase,  what  is  known  as  the 
"Granite  Mountain  Lode  Claim,"  originally 
located  in  1872,  and  the  "Granite  Mountain 
Extension  Lode  Qaim,"  located  in  1878. 
Soon  after  these  purchases  Mr.  McLure  gave 
to  Charles  Clark  a  power  of  attorney,  which 
enabled  him  to  organize  in  St.  Louis  a  syndi- 
cate to  develop  the  properties,  and  this  syndi- 
cate was  succeeded  in  the  autumn  of  i88i 
by  the  "Granite  Mountain  Mining  Company," 
Mr.  McLure  retaining  the  largest  interest. 
Capital,  experience  and  indefatigable  effort 


combined  to  make  this  enterprise  a  success, 
and  in  process  of  time  Mr.  McLure  and  his 
associates  developed  the  greatest  silver  mine 
in  the  world. 

December  2,  1882,  Mr.  McLure  acquired 
from  W.  W.  Williams  a  one-half  interest  in 
the  James  G.  Blaine  lode  claim,  and  on 
December  29,  1882,  he  purchased  from  the 
same  party  the  remaining  one-half  interest, 
making  Mr.  McLure  the  entire  owner  of  the 
James  G.  Blaine  lode  claim.  On  June  i, 
1883,  he  deeded  to  Josiah  M.  Merrell  and  to 
Charles  Clark,  each  an  undivided  one-third 
interest  in  the  James  G.  Blaine  lode  claim. 
This  is  the  claim  that  Messrs.  McLure,  Qark 
and  Merrell  deeded  to  the  Binletallic  Mining 
Company,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
organization  of  that  company.  Mr.  McLure 
helped  to  organize  the  Bimetallic  Company, 
becoming  a  member  of  its  first  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  this  company  also  operated  valuable 
mines. 

April  6,  1898,  the  Granite  Mountain  Min- 
ing Company  and  the  Bimetallic  Mining 
Company  consolidated  their  interests,  the 
new  corporation  being  known  as  the  Granite- 
Bimetallic  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 
Mr.  McLure  is  a  director  of  this  corporation, 
and  his  associates  on  the  board  and  officers 
of  the  company  are  all  St.  Louis  men. 

He  is  interested  in  numerous  other  St. 
Louis  corporations,  among  them  the  Mer- 
chants' Bridge  Company ;  the  St.  Louis  Trust 
Company;  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
aiKi  the  Planters'  Hotel  Company.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  directories  of  the  last  three 
named  corporations,  and  is  vice  president  of 
the   company  owning  the  Planters'  Hotel. 

He  has  been  identified  also  with  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  the  street  rail- 
way system  of  St.  Louis;  and  is  a  stockholder 
and  director  in  both  the  Missouri  Railway 
Company  and  the  Lindell  Railway  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral, of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  and  of  the 
vestry  of  that  church.  November  10,  1885, 
he  married  Miss  Qara  Edgar,  daughter  of 
Timothy  B.  Edgar,  of  St.  Louis. 

McMenamy,  Bernard,  a  large  landed 
proprietor,  whose  life  was  of  much  usefulness 
through  his  kindliness  and  benevolences,  was 
born  February  2,  1823,  in  Stranolar  Parish, 
County  Donegal,  Ireland.  His  own  imme- 
diate blood  relatives  and  his  own  descendants 
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were  deeply  religious  in  disposition,  and  the 
larger  number  of  them  gave  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    His 
parents  were  James  and  Margaret  (Boyce) 
McMenamy,  both  natives  of  Ireland.   James 
McMenamy  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Bernard 
McMenamy,   who    immigrated   to    America 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  settled 
near  the  present  site  of  Bridgeton,in  St.  Louis 
County,  Missouri,  and  his  wife  was  a  first 
cousin  of  Judge  Boyce,  of  St.  Louis.     The 
parents  came  to  America  after  the  arrival  of 
their  son,  Bernard,  who  tenderly  cared  for 
them  m  their  declining  years,  at  his  home, 
where  they  died,  the  father  in  1862,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven  years,  and  the  mother  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years.    They 
were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
there   now   survives   but   one,    Matthew,    a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     The  de- 
ceased sons  are  James,  who  was  a  resident  in 
St.  Louis  County;  Bernard,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch;  Patrick,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  seminary  at  Cape  Girard- 
eau, and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1865  J  Peter,  who 
died  in  the  Catholic  priesthood,  in  Ireland, 
and  John,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  at  one  time 
clerk  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Circuit  Court. 
The  two  oldest  daughters,  Mary  and  Anna, 
died  as  Loretto  Sisters,  and  Margaret,  also 
deceased,  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Thomas 
Withingfton,  a  landowner  in  St.  Louis  County. 
Bernard,  the  second  son,  came  to  America 
alone  when  he  was  little  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  arrived  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  February,  1838.     He  at  first  made 
his  home  with  his  uncle,  Bernard  McMenamy, 
for  whom  he  was  named,  and  who  owned  a 
large    tract   of   land   in   St.    Louis   County. 
While  there,  engaged  in  assisting  his  uncle, 
he  took  occasion  to  supplement  the  schooling 
Tie  had  received  in  his  native  land  by  attend- 
ing a  common  school  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  opportunities  were  meager,  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  fair  English  education 
sufficient  to   enable   him   to   acquit   himself 
creditably  in  discharging  the  business  duties 
•of  life.     During  the  same  time,  and  in  subse- 
quent years,  he  pursued  a  liberal  course  of 
reading  and  was  a  particularly  close  student 
-of  political  economy,  and  his  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  wealth  of  original  thought  made  him 
an  interesting  and  instructive  conversation- 
alist upon  this  and  kindred  topics.    He  had 
"been  with  his  uncle  but  a  few  years  when 


his  bright  and  active  mind  and  ambitious 
spirit  impelled  him  to  enter  upon  a  career 
of  his  own,  where  he  might  exercise  that  in- 
dependence which  he  sought  to  assert,  and 
which  alone  could  secure  to  him  the  advance- 
ment he  craved.  He  first  rented  the  300-acre 
farm  known  as  the  Withing^on  estate,  near 
Bridgeton,  and  his  industry  in  its  cultivation 
and  his  frugality  of  life  enabled  him  to  sub- 
sequently effect  its  possession  through  pur- 
chase. After  a  period  of  eight  years  he  had 
accumulated  sufficient  means  to  purchase  the 
present  McMenamy  family  estate  of  320 
acres,  near  Normandy,  upon  which  he  erected 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  country  residences 
in  St.  Louis  County.  This  handsome  and 
well-appointed  home,  known  as  Oakland 
Hall,  since  its  occupation  by  the  family,  has 
ever  been  favorably  known  for  its  charming 
domesticity  and  abundant  hospitality.  Mean- 
time, and  in  succeeding  years,  Mr.  McMen- 
amy was  an  extensive  and  sagacious  investor 
in  real  estate,  and  much  property  came  into 
his  possession  or  passed  through  his  hands 
from  time  to  time.  Among  his  permaauent 
acquisitions  was  a  fine  tract  of  206  acres 
formerly  a  portion  of  the  estate  belonging  to 
his  uncle,  Bernard  McMenamy.  In  all  his 
large  transactions  the  spirit  of  gain  for  sake 
of  gain  was  not  a  consideration,  his  sole 
desire  being  to  comfortably  provide  for  his 
family  and  to  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  such 
benevolent  purposes  as  might  seem  to  him  to 
be  commendable.  Throughout  his  life  he 
was  an  earnest  Democrat,  and  wielded  a  quiet 
but  powerful  political  influence  in  his  neigh- 
borhood and  throughout  the  county.  He  was 
absolutely  devoid  of  personal  ambition,  how- 
ever, and  he  resolutely  declined  frequent  and 
urgent  solicitations  to  accept  nomination  for 
public  office,  in  instances  where  candidacy  was 
equivalent  to  election.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  he  warmly  sympathized  with  the 
South,  and  his  zeal  moved  him  to  enter  the 
military  service,  but  a  serious  accident  made 
this  impossible.  He  was  a  Catholic  in  re- 
ligion, singularly  devout,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  support  of  the  church,  and  of 
its  various  benevolences,  were  constant  and 
liberal.  His  kindliness  of  disposition  was  un- 
affectedly manifested  toward  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  very  many  who  at- 
tained success  in  business  life,  or  who  entered 
upon  successful  careers  in  the  professions, 
were  largely  indebted  to  him  for  fatherly 
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interest  and  counsel,  and  for  material  assist- 
ance at  critical  times.  He  was  married,  in 
1855,  at  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Bowles,  the  Rev.  Father  Hamill  celebrat- 
ing the  nuptial  mass.  His  bride  was  a 
daughter  of  Walter  Bowles,  who  was  a  native 
of  Maryland,  and  for  some  years  a  resident 
of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Bowles  was  an  early  set- 
ler  in  St.  Charles,  and  was  prominently 
connected  with  its  development  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  varied  interests.  Miss 
Bowles  was  liberally  educated  by  the  Re- 
ligious of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  St.  Charles, 
Missouri.  A  woman  of  lovely  and  amiable 
disposition,  and  of  deeply  religious  character, 
she  proved  a  capable  helpmeet  to  the  hus- 
band, whose  sentiments  and  purposes  were 
as  her  own.  It  was  frequently  remarked 
that  theirs  was  an  ideal  marriage,  and  that 
their  home  was  an  exceptionally  happy  one, 
with  an  air  of  refinement  it  was  pleasure  to 
breathe,  and  affording  a  beauty  and  abundant 
hospitality  it  was  a  delight  to  share  in.  The 
quiet  but  intensely  religious  sentiment  which 
governed  the  lives  of  husband  and  wife  is 
discerned  in  the  erection  of  a  private  chapel 
in  their  home,  in  1871,  and  its  establishment 
and  maintenance  was  undoubtedly  strongly 
influential  in  molding  the  character  and  giv- 
ing direction  to  the  lives  of  their  children. 
In  the  discharge  of  their  religious  duties,  the 
dispensing  of  their  bounties,  and  the  rearing 
of  their  family,  husband  and  wife  were  truly 
one,  and  they  found  reward  for  their  well- 
doing in  the  well-ordered  and  useful  lives  of 
their  descendants,  and  in  the  love  and  esteem 
of  all  outside  their  family  circle  in  whose 
midst  they  dwelt.  Eight  children  were  born 
to  them,  of  whom  the  oldest,  James  Walter, 
died  in  infancy.  All  those  now  living  were 
liberally  educated;  all  the  sons  attended  the 
St.  Louis  University  and  the  two  daughters 
were  graduates  of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  in  South  St.  Louis.  John  P.  Mc- 
Menamy  is  a  real  estate  agent  in  St.  Louis, 
and  married  Miss  Angela  O'Neil,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Joseph  O'Neil,  of  St. 
Louis;  Matthew  McMenamy  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1879,  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  1894; 
Mary  R.  and  Delphine  McMenamy  became 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Ignatius  T. 
McMenamy  is  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  in  St.  Louis;    Francis  Xavier  Mc- 


Menamy is  professor  of  classics  in  Marquette 
College,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Joseph 
A.  McMenamy  is  a  stockholder  in  the  West- 
em  Bent  Glass  Company,  St.  Louis,  and 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Ghio,  a  daughter  of 
James  C.  Ghio,  a  leading  real  estate  agent; 
Mr.  Bernard  McMenamy  died  at  his  home 
as  the  result  of  an  accident,  November  5, 
1875.  His  death  was  deeply  deplored,  and 
his  obsequies  were  attended  by  representa- 
tives of  every  Catholic  congregation  and  so- 
ciety in  St.  Louis  and  vicinity.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Menamy is  yet  living,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health  and  in  full  possession  of  all 
her  faculties,  and,  as  in  former  years,  finds 
pleasant  occupation  in  the  discharge  of  her 
religious  duties  and  in  affording  relief  to  the 
suflFering  and  needy.  With  a  son,  Ignatius 
T.  McMenamy,  she  resides  at  the  family 
home,  Oakland  Hall,  in  the  summer  months 
and  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  the 
winter. 

McMillan,  John  Ard,  captain  of  the 
Carthage  Light  Guard  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  was  born  January  31,  1868, 
near  Cannonsburg,  Pennsylvania,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  (Moore)  McMillan.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Carthage  schools,  but  left 
the  high  school  before  graduation  and  com- 
pleted a  commercial  course  in  the  Carthage 
Collegiate  Institute.  He  was  engaged  for  a 
time  as  clerk  in  the  boot  and  shoe  store  of 
C.  C.  Catron,  in  Carthage,  and  in  June,  1895, 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  McMillan  & 
Durham,  engaged  in  the  same  business,  in 
which  he  yet  continues.  In  1887  he  enlisted  as 
a  private,  in  the  Carthage  Light  Guard  and 
displayed  such  true  soldierly  qualities  that  he 
was  regularly  advanced  through  the  various 
grades  from  corporal  to  sergeant  and  acting 
orderly  sergeant.  He  was  then  commissioned 
second  lieutenant,  was  promoted  to  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1896  to  captain.  He  was  in 
command  of  the  company  when  the  Spanish- 
American  War  opened,  and  he  took  it  into 
service  and  remained  until  the  restoration  of 
peace.  With  it,  he  was  mustered  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, St.  Louis,  May  12,  1898.  May  20  he 
accompanied  it  to  Chickamauga  Park,  Ten- 
nessee, whence  it  was  transferred  in  Septem- 
ber to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  in 
November  to  Albany,  Georgia,  where  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service  with  his  command 
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February  2.y^  1899.  His  regiment,  the  Second 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  bore  a 
high  reputation  for  its  excellent  morale  and 
efficiency.    Due  to  the  capability  of  its  of- 
ficers and  the  manly  qualities  of  its  rank  and 
file  is  the  fact  that  its  sick  list  was  less  than 
that  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  division. 
The  Carthage  Light  Guard,  Company  A,  was 
noted  in  this  excellent  regiment  for  its  sur- 
passing exactness  and  promptness  in  manual 
of  arms  and  company  movements,  as  well  as 
for  placing  on  the  field  for  drill  and  parade,  a 
larger  average  percentage  of  men  than  any 
other  company.  On  returning  home  the  com- 
pany resumed  its  position  in  the  State  mili- 
tary establishment,   and   after   assisting   in 
effecting  the  necessary  reorganization,  Cap- 
tain McMillan  resigned  in  December,  1899, 
in  order  to  resume  attention  to  his  personal 
business.    In  1897  he  was  elected  to  the  Car- 
thage city  council ;  after  leaving  for  the  field 
in  1898  he  tendered  his  resignation  of  this 
oflSce,  which  was  not  accepted  until  shortly 
before  his  return  home.    In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  in  religion  a  Presbyterian. 
He  is  secretary  of  the  local  lodge  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  Inner  Guard  of  the  Lodge  of  Elks, 
and  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Honor.    He 
was  married  October  24,  1895,  to  Miss  Mary 
Lucille    Matthews,   daughter   of   Dr.    L.    L 
Matthews,  of  Carthage,  and  a  lady  of  fine  at- 
tainments in  literature  and  music.  She  was  a 
student  in  Hardin  College,  Mexico,  Missouri, 
and  DePauw  University,  at  Greencastle,  In- 
diana.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Shakespeare 
and  Matrimonial  Clubs  of  Carthage.    One 
child,  William,  was  born  of  this  marriage. 

McMillan,  Joseph  Moore,  captain 
and  adjutant  of  the  Second  Regiment  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Missouri  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  was  born  July  21,  1865,  in 
Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of 
William  and  Mary  (Moore)  McMillan.  He 
attended  the  high  school  in  Carthage  and  was 
afterward  a  student  in  the  Shattuck  Military 
School,  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1887.  During  the  latter 
portion  of  his  connection  with  the  school  he 
was  captain  of  the  cadet  corps,  and  bore  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  accomplished  officers  ever  belonging  to 
that  body.  Upon  his  return  home  his  military 
tastes  led  him  to  attach  himself  to  the  Car- 
thage  Light  Guard,  and  his  proficiency  in 


arms  was  soon  recognized  in  his  choice  as 
first  lieutenant,  in  which  position  his  skill  in 
movements  and  command  gained  for  him  the 
entire  confidence  of  his  company  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  soldiers  who  witnessed  its  be- 
havior. Upon  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  in 
1892,  he  was  commissioned  adjutant,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  March  3,  1898,  he  was 
engaged  in  his  duties  as  such  at  the  assem- 
bling of  the  command  at  Jeflferson  Barracks. 
Here  his  services  were  of  the  highest  value  in 
placing  the  regiment  in  a  high  disciplinary 
state,  mainly  through  the  instruction  he  af- 
forded to  the  first  sergeants  of  the  various 
companies.  May  12th,  the  command  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  week  later  it  was  encamped  at  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  In  September  it  was  transferred 
to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  in  November  to 
Albany,  Georgia.  To  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  all  there  was  no  call  for  the  regiment 
to  serve  abroad,  and  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties presaging  its  early  discharge  from  service, 
Captain  McMillan  tendered  his  resignation  in 
December  in  order  to  give  attention  to  press- 
ing personal  concerns  which  with  strong  pa- 
triotic feeling  he  had  laid  entirely  aside  to 
enter  the  field.  In  1888,  the  same  year  in 
which  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  Car- 
thage Light  Guard,  he  had  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  hardware  business  at 
Carthage  as  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Keim  & 
McMillan,  and  he  had  withdrawn  from  con- 
nection with  it  to  enter  upon  active  military 
duty,  still  retaining  his  pecuniary  interest,  and 
sharing  in  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  business.  Upon  his  return  he 
resumed  his  active  connection  with  the  firm, 
in  which  he  yet  continues.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Republican,  and  he  holds  membership  with 
the  Royal  Arcanum.  He  was  married  June 
10,  1889,  to  Miss  Frances  Wells,  daughter 
of  S.  S.  Wells,  a  former  merchant  and  insur- 
ance agent  in  Carthage.  She  was  educated  at 
the  Carthage  high  school.  Three  children 
have  been  born  of  this  marriage,  Brice, 
Frances  and  Margaret.  Captain  McMillan 
maintains  a  hearty  interest  in  the  military  or- 
ganizations in  which  he  served  so  honorably 
as  to  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both 
associates  and  superiors,  and  his  means  and 
influence  are  constantly  at  their  command 
in  all  matters  designed  to  promote  their  ef- 
ficiency or  prestige. 
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McMillan,  William,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 30, 1832,  in  Washington  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  parents  were  John  and  Mary 
Qohnson)  McMillan,  both  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  former  of  Scotch  descent  and  the 
latter  of  Irish  descent.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  an  early  settler  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  of  the  early  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  that  region.  His  minis- 
trations were  at  first  in  such  sparsely 
populated  neighborhoods  that  armed  guards 
were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
gregations against  Indians.  William  McMil- 
lan was  of  the  third  generation  bom  upon  the 
paternal  farm,  which  he  purchased  and  man- 
aged from  the  death  of  his  father  in  1854  until 
he  sold  it  in  1872.  His  only  education  was 
acquired  in  the  common  schools.  April  5, 
1872,  having  removed  to  Carthage,  Missouri, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  Carthage  Foundry 
and  Machine  Shops,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1882,  having  disposed  of  his  interest.  He 
then  engaged  in  mining,  with  marked  success, 
in  the  Carterville  neighborhood,  wherein  he 
is  now  owner  of  considerable  tracts  of  min- 
ing land.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  religion  a  Presbyterian.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Maria  Moore,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Washington,  in  that  State.  Four  sons  were 
bom  of  this  marriage,  of  whom  two  have 
served  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  war,  and  a  third  made  at- 
tempt to  follow  their  example.  Joseph  was 
adjutant  of  the  Second  Regiment,  National 
Guard  of  Missouri,  John  Ard  commanding 
the  Carthage  Light  Guard  in  the  same  regi- 
ment. Lawrence  was  a  student  in  the  Cul- 
ver Military  Academy,  at  Culver,  Indiana, 
when  the  Spanish-American  War  began ;  the 
entire  cadet  corps,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, offered  its  services,  which  were  de- 
clined, the  quota  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
having  been  filled.  The  youngest  son,  Frank, 
was  for  some  time  a  student  in  the  same 
school,  as  was  his  brother,  Lawrence,  and 
completed  a  course  in  the  Quincy  (Illinois) 
Business  College. 

McMillen,  Drury  Johnston,  dean  of 
the  Western  Dental  College  of  Kansas  City, 
was  born  March  28, 1846,  in  Bracken  County, 
Kentucky.  His  parents  were  George  W.  and 
Cornelia  (Field)  McMillen,  the  father  coming 


from  an   old   Pennsylvania  family  and  the 
mother  being  a  native  of  Kentucky.    Their 
son  received  his  primary  and  literary  educa- 
tion in  private  schools  at  Williamstown,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Chillicothe,  Missouri.      He  then 
entered  the  Missouri  Dental  College  at  St. 
Louis,  graduating  March  7,  1877,  with  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  S.    While  residing  in  Chilli- 
cothe he  had  learned  the  preliminary  steps 
of  the  dental  profession  and  in  a  short  time 
had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  engage  in  the  practice  at  Brunswick, 
Missouri.    There  he  located  in  1874,  later  at- 
tending the  dental  college,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  course  in  that  institution  returning  to 
Brunswick,  where  he  completed  a  practice 
of  nine  years.    In  1894  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City. 
His  professional  career  in  that  city  beg^n  in 
1882,  when  he  left  Brunswick  and  sought  a 
wider  field.     He  continued  in  active  practice 
until  1896,  when  his  duties  in  connection  with 
the  Western  Dental  College,  which  he  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  founding,  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  affairs  of  the  college,  which  had  been 
organized   in   1890.    Doctor  McMillen  was 
the  first  dean  of  the  institution  and  has  con- 
tinued  to   serve   in  that  capacity  with  the 
weight  of  management  upon  his  shoulders 
since  the  day  the  college  first   opened   its 
doors.    In  addition  to  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness management  of  the  college  he  fills  the 
chair  of  operative  dentistry  and  gives  daily 
instruction    to    large    classes.      Under    his 
capable  guidance  and  direction  the  college 
which  he  founded  has  g^rown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  name  of  its  dean  is  familiar  to 
the  members  of  the  dental  profession  in  many 
States.       Doctor  McMillen  is  a  believer  in 
Democratic  principles,  but  he  has  not  been 
an  active  participant  in  political  affairs.     He 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  Christian 
Church,  has  served  as  a  deacon  in  that  re- 
ligious society  for  many  years,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber  of   the    Sixth   and    Prospect   Christian 
Church  of  Kansas  City.     In  fraternal  circles 
he  is  prominent  as  a  Mason.  He  was  mar- 
ried October  6,  1868,  to  Miss  Sallie  E.  Poin- 
dexter,  of  Cooper  County,  Missouri,  daughter 
of  a  well  known  pioneer  who  was  prominent 
in  that  part  of  the  State  in^an  early  day.  There 
are  two  sons  and  three  daughters  in  this  fam- 
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ily.  Harry  B.  McMillen  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father  and  is  a  dentist  of  high 
standing,  being  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
Western  Dental  College.  Frank  D.  McMil- 
len, the  elder  son,  is  a  graduate  of  the  same 
institution. 

McMullin,  Richard  Watson,  was  born 
in  Jefferson  County,  Missouri,  June  2,  1842, 
son  of  John  Thompson  and  Eliza  M.  McMul- 
lin.  Both  his  parents  were  native  Missouri- 
ans,  his  father  having  been  born  in  Jefferson 
County  in  1812,  and  his  mother  in  the  same 
county  in  181 7.  His  father  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  and  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
forty  years.  His  paternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother  came  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  1808  and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Rob- 
ert Jameson  and  wife,  from  Scotland  in  1806. 
Richard  W.  McMuUin  was  reared  on  a  farm, 
receiving  a  common  school  education,  and  in 
1862  espoused  the  Union  cause  and  enlisted 
in  the  Thirty-first  Missouri  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, but  after  serving  several  months  was 
discharged,  disabled  after  a  severe  attack  of 
illness.  Several  years  later  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  both  his  arms  badly  crippled. 
Nevertheless  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit 
compensated  in  a  large  measure  for  his  phy- 
sical disadvantages,  and  he  has  been  a  dili- 
gent and  useful  man  of  affairs  in  his  county. 
In  1865  he  assisted  to  establish  the  "J^ff^^son 
Democrat,"  and  on  the  ist  of  January,  1900, 
he  purchased  and  took  entire  charge  of  the 
paper,  which  he  has  made  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  useful  local  journals  in  the  State. 
He  has  served  in  various  public  capacities, 
county  clerk,  county  treasurer,  probate  judge 
and  deputy  collector.  He  has  been  a  zealous 
and  influential  Freemason,  joining  the  lodge 
in  1866,  and  holding  all  the  offices  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  having  an  equally  honorable  of- 
ficial connection  with  other  recognized  secret 
orders.  His  political  affiliations  are  with  the 
Democratic  party  and  he  enjoys  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  copartisans,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Democratic  committee, 
and  of  the  State  Democratic  central  com- 
mittee, and  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention in  1878  which  gave  to  Honorable 
M.  L.  Qardy  his  first  nomination  for 
Congress.  Mr.  McMullin  was  married 
November  25,  1868,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Honey,   daughter    of    E.    F.    Honey,    clerk 


of  the  circuit  court,  and  a  member  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  families  of  Jeffer- 
son County.  He  is  an  exemplary  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  has  held  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  for  twenty-five  years. 

McNair,  Alexander,  first  Governor  of 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Derry  Township,  Lan- 
caster, now  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1774,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  March  18,  1826. 
He  was  educated  in  Derry,  and  then  spent  one 
term  at  Philadelphia  College,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  when  he  was  called 
home  by  the  death  of  his  father.  His  mother 
agreed  that  whoever  of  her  sons  should  be 
the  victor  in  a  fair  encounter  should  become 
the  owner  of  the  homestead.  Alexander, 
who  was  the  eldest,  received  a  severe  whip- 
ping at  the  hands  of  a  younger  brother,  to 
whom  he  afterward  acknowledged  that  he 
owed  the  honor  of  being  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri. In  1794  he  was  lieutenant  in  command 
of  a  company  from  Dauphin  County,  during 
the  whisky  insurrection  of  that  year,  and  in 
January,  1799,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  but  was  mustered  out  in  June, 
1800.  He  came  to  what  afterward  became 
Missouri  Territory,  in  1804,  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  served  for  several  years  as 
United  States  Commissary.  In  1812  he  was 
appointed  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  and 
during  the  war  with  England  was  a  colonel 
of  Missouri  militia  in  the  United  States  serv- 
ice. Subsequently  he  turned  his  attention  to 
mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  elected  first 
Governor  of  Missouri,  holding  office  from 
1820,  when  the  State  government  was  formed, 
to  1824,  and  thereafter  he  held  an  important 
office  in  the  Indian  department. 

McNeil,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in 
1820,  in  British  America,  of  American  par- 
ents. He  came  to  Missouri  when  a  young 
man,  and  for  twenty  years  was  a  prosper- 
ous hat  merchant  on  Main  Street,  in  St. 
Louis.  In  1861,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  joined  the  Union  forces  and 
was  associated  with  Captain  (afterward  Gen- 
eral) Lyon  in  the  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  taken  by  him  for  holding  St.  Louis 
and  Missouri.  After  the  death  of  Lyon  he 
was  in  command  of  St.  Louis  under  Fre- 
mont as  colonel  of  volunteers.  In  1862  he 
was  appointed    to    the    military    district    of 
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northeast  Missouri,  a  region  which  was  a 
favorite  recruiting  ground  for  General  Price's 
army,  and  a  favorable  field  for  the  operation 
of  guerrillas,  and  it  was  largely  due  to  his 
vig«orous  and  skillful  measures  that  several 
of  the  most  dangerous  bands  were  broken 
up.  August  6th  he  attacked  and  routed  the 
joint  forces  under  Porter,  Poindexter  and 
Cobb,  near  Kirksville.  It. was  while  com- 
manding the  district  of  northeast  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at  Palmyra,  that  he  or- 
dered ten  Confederate  prisoners  captured 
from  Porter's  band  to  be  shot  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  shooting  of  Andrew  Allsman,  a 
Union  citizen,  by  guerrillas  supposed  to  be- 
long to  Porter's  command.  This  bloody  ex- 
ecution provoked  an  outcry  of  horror  at  the 
time,  and  General  McNeil  was  severely  con- 
demned for  adding  so  sanguinary  an  act  to 
a  strife  in  the  State  which  was  already  too 
implacable  and  savage.  It  is  only  fair  to  give 
the  defense  of  it  made  by  himself  and  his 
friends — that  it  was  under  orders  from  his 
superiors,  and  that  nothing  less  stern  and 
exemplary  would  suffice  to  protect  the  Union 
men  of  northeast  Missouri  from  the  fate 
which  Allsman  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
federate guerrillas.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  defeating  the  Con- 
federate invasion  of  southeast  Missouri  under 
General  Marmaduke,  and  repelling  the  at- 
tack on  Cape  Girardeau,  his  command  fol- 
lowing and  attacking  the  retreating  Confed- 
erates into  Arkansas. 

McNeil,  Robert  Wherry,  the  oldest 
living  settler  in  Vernon  County,  was  born 
at  Argyle,  Washington  County,  New  York, 
July  8,  1816,  son  of  David  B.  and  Nancy 
(Hamilton)  McNeil.  His  father  and  grand- 
father, John  McNeil,  were  both  natives  of 
Argyle,  The  latter  was  a  son  of  Archibald 
McNeil,  who  left  his  home  in  Scotland  in 
1745  on  account  of  political  troubles  in  which 
he  a«id  thousands  of  other  Scotchmen  had 
become  involved,  and  settled  in  the  northern 
part  of  Washington  County,  New  York. 
Their  new  home  they  named  Argyle,  in  honor 
of  their  staunch  friend,  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Mr.  McNeil's  mother  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  descended  from 
Puritan  ancestors  who  were  among  the 
earliest  to  arrive  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony. When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
a  child  of  five  years,  death  deprived  him  of 


his  father's  care  and  guidance.  The  family 
was  not  rich  in  this  world's  goods,  and  after 
a  brief  attendance  upon  the  district  school 
of  his  native  place,  at  the  age  of  eight  years 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
woolen  mill.  Four  years  later  he  secured  em- 
ployment at  Lansingburgh,  New  York,  and 
from  1832  to  1834  he  worked  for  small  wages 
in  New  York  City.  During  this  period  the 
United  States  suffered  from  the  worst  chol- 
era scourges  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Mr.  McNeil  escaped  the  plague  when  it 
made  its  worst  ravages,  in  1832*  but  two 
years  later,  while  on  a  steamer  on  Lake  Eric, 
he  was  stricken  with  the  disease,  being  one 
of  the  comparatively  few  fortunate  ones  who 
lived  through  the  awful  malady.  Soon  after 
his  recovery,  in  August,  1834,  he  settled  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  then  a  town  of  2,500  in- 
habitants, where  he  engaged  in  the  retail 
dry  goods  and  grocery  trade  until  1838.  In 
the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  busi- 
ness for  nearly  four  years.  While  residing 
in  Mansfield,  Mr.  McNeil  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  that  eminent  statesman, 
John  Sherman,  then  a  young  law  student, 
and  the  two  young  men  used  to  spend  much 
of  their  spare  time  in  playing  backgammon. 
In  1842  Mr.  McNeil,  then  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  determined  to  engage  in  an  under- 
taking in  which  his  hardihood,  endurance, 
energy  and  tact  were  to  be  given  the  su- 
preme test.  Journeying  southwestward  to 
the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  he  became  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Bates  County,  which  at  that  time 
included  the  territory  now  embraced  in  Ver- 
non County.  He  located  at  a  place  known 
as  Pleasant  Gap.  about  eight  miles  north  of 
Papinsville,  in  the  month  of  March,  and  at 
once  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  The 
dangers  incident  to  frontier  life  in  those  days 
were  here  shared  with  him  by  his  wife  and 
three  children.  For  ten  years  he  continued 
in  the  cattle  business  at  Pleasant  Gap,  but 
in  1852  he  sold  his  lands  and  stock,  removed 
to  Balltown  and  purchased  the  farm,  store 
and  mill  of  C.  D.  Ball,  thereby  incurring  a 
debt  of  $18,000.  Here  he  remained  for 
many  years,  enjoying  a  good  trade  among 
the  whites  and  Indians.  For  a  long  time 
this  store  was  the  only  one  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  or  more,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  one  at  Fort  Scott,  established  for 
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the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
fort.    Mr.  McNeil  resided  at  Balltown,  or 
in  that  neighborhood,  until  1884,  when  he 
removed  to  Nevada  with  his  family  and  re- 
tired from  active  business.     Since  then  he 
has  resided  in  that  city,  spending  the  twi- 
light of  his  life  in  a  pleasant  home,   sur- 
rounded by  children  and  grandchildren,  but 
still  personally  supervising  his  property  in- 
terests.   At  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  he 
is  enjoying  good  health,  being  in  complete 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  and  bearing 
little  evidence  of  his  advanced  years  or  the 
many  g^reat  cares  and  responsibilities  borne 
by  him  in  the  most  important  history-making 
days  of    Missouri.     Mr.   McNeil's  political 
career  began  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     In  1848  the  Whigs  of  his 
district,  despite  his  remonstrances  and  his 
earnest  desire  to  keep  out  of  public  office, 
nominated  him  for  Representative    in    the 
State  Legislature,  and  though  the  district 
was  Democratic,  he  was  elected  to  the  office, 
in  which  he  served  for  two  years.     During 
the  administration  of  Governor  Fletcher  the 
latter  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  public 
administrator  of  Vernon  County,  in  which 
he  served  five  years.     Mr.  McNeil's  expe- 
rience during  the  trying  times  of  the  Civil 
War  was  of  a  most  exciting  character.     At 
the  opening  of  the  war  he  was  one  of  three 
Union    men    residing    in    Vernon    County. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  Whig  party  he  had 
become  a   Democrat,  and    though  he  was 
known  to  be  a  staunch  Union  man,  from 
1850  until  the  emancipation  he  held  slaves. 
Many  of  his  warmest  personal  friends,  and 
even  one  of  his  sons,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  struggle  that 
now  took  place  he  occupied  a  unique  posi- 
tion.   Wielding  a  powerful  influence  among 
all  classes  and  both  parties,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  allaying  much  of    the  bitterness 
which  existed  among  the  partisans  of  the 
two  sides.    A  friend  of  Senator  and  General 
Lane,  of  Kansas,  whom  the  President  had 
invested     with     almost     unlimited     powers 
along  the  Kansas-Missouri  border,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  latter  paroles 
for  about  300  returned  Confederate  soldiers 
residing  in  and  near  Vernon  County,  thereby 
gaining    powerful    friendships    among    that 
class,  and  the  enmity    of    General    Price's 
army.    But  by  far  the  most  important  re- 
sult of  this  step,  which  Mr.  McNeil  himself 


was  the  first  to  see,  was  the  neutralization 
of  this  considerable  force  of  men,  who,  thus 
paroled,  would  give  the  Kansas  general  and 
his  forces  no  further  serious  trouble.  It 
is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  paroles  were 
violated,  but  as  a  whole  the  wisdom  of  the 
step  was  justified  by  the  general  result.  De- 
spite this  work  on  his  part,  however,  Mr. 
McNeil  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 
guerrillas  from  Kansas  masquerading  as 
Union  forces.  They  burned  his  mill,  stole 
all  his  slaves  and  everything  else  of  value 
which  they  could  carry  with  them.  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil was  made  a  Mason  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
in  1838,  and  for  many  years  was  district 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  district  which 
includes  Vernon  County.  He  has.  been 
twice  married.  His  first  wife,  Harriet  L. 
Hosmer,  of  Newburg,  Ohio,  to  whom  he 
was  wedded  November  14,  1837,  died  March 
4»  1855,  leaving  four  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters— ^John  S.,  deceased;  Mary  W.,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Sickles,  of  Nevada;  Nancey  J.,  Mrs. 
Wilkins ;  Robert  M.,  deceased ;  Harriet,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Sickles,  of  Independence,  Kansas; 
David  William,  deceased;  Andrew  F.,  de- 
ceased, and  Kate  A.,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Hard- 
ing, of  Nevada,  who  died  in  February,  1898. 
April  19,  1863,  Mr.  McNeil  married  Mrs. 
Eliza  R.  Ball,  nee  Stearns,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  widow  of  Cecil  D.  Ball, 
founder  of  Balltown  and  the  original  owner 
of  the  store  and  mills  there  which  Mr.  Mc- 
Neil purchased  in  1852.  Her  death  occurred 
in  Nevada  in  1892. 

McPheeters,  Samuel  Brown,  cler- 
gyman, was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina, September  18,  1819.  He  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  read 
law,  but  abandoned  it  for  theology,  and  spent 
three  years  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey.  His  first  service 
after  the  completion  of  his  studies  in  that 
institution,  in  1846,  was  as  a  missionary 
among  the  negroes  in  Virginia.  Five  years 
later  he  was  called  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
as  pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Chur,ch,  which,  by  consolidation  with  a 
neighboring  congregation,  became  the  Pine 
Street  Church,  and  this,  by  change  of  loca- 
tion, has,  since  his  day,  become  the  Grand 
Avenue  Church. 

As  the  pastor  of  the  Pine  Street  Church 
his  career  became  historic.     In  the  summer 
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of  i860,  for  reasons  of  health,  he  betook 
himself  and  family  to  Fort  Union,  New  Mex- 
ico, with  the  commission  of  a  chaplain  in 
the  United  States  Army.  While  there  news 
came  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Dr.  McPheeters  returned  to  St.  Louis, 
and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  congre- 
gation. He  was  confirmed  in  his  determina- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  to  set  an  example  of 
loyalty  by  scrupulous  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  he 
had  taken  as  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  minister  and  pastor  *'not 
to  know  anything  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified." 

As  a  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  1862, 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  a  paper  on  "The 
State  of  the  Country,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  constitution  of  the  church  prohibits  its 
courts  "to  handle  or  conclude  anything  save 
that  which  is  ecclesiastical,  or  to  meddle  with 
civil  affairs  which  concern  the  Common- 
wealth." For  this  opposition  the  author  of 
the  paper,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  arraigned  him,  and  the  issue 
came  into  Dr.  McPheeters'  church,  and  be- 
came a  noted  case  in  the  city  and  State. 
The  military  authorities  of  the  department 
finally  ordered  Dr.  McPheeters  to  cease  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office  within  the 
State,  and,  with  his  wife,  to  leave  Missouri 
in  ten  days  for  exile  in  a  Northern  State, 
and  remain  there  during  the  war.  President 
Lincoln  countermanded  the  order.  His  be- 
hest was  obeyed  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
Dr.  McPheeters  to  remain  in  the  State,  but 
not  removing  the  prohibition  to  preach  or 
perform  other  ministerial  duty.  Learning 
this  fact,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  his  famous  order 
declaring  that  the  government  could  not  at- 
tempt to  run  the  churches.  Under  this  or- 
der Dr.  McPheeters  was  free  to  resume  his 
pastoral  work,  but  his  church  deprived  him 
of  his  pastorate,  his  adherents  being  excluded 
from  the  meeting  at  which  this  was  done. 
An  account  of  these  events  is  to  be  found 
in  "Memoir  of  S.  B.  McPheeters,  D.  D.," 
by  the  Rev.  John  S.  Grasty.  Dr.  McPheeters 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Mulberry  (Kentucky) 
Church.  Here  his  health  gave  way  rapidly, 
until,  unable  to  sit  or  stand,  he  was  confined 
to  a  couch,  on  which  he  was  borne  to  the 
house  of  worship  and,  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, conducted  services.     About  this  time. 


the  war  being  over,  he  was  recalled  by  the 
Pine  Street  Church  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  re- 
sponse he  came  on  his  couch  to  meet  his 
friends  and  to  say  that  his  enfeebled  physi- 
cal condition  compelled  him  to  decline  their 
invitation. 

Returning  to  Kentucky,  his  disease  made 
quick  progress,  and  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1870,  his  death  occurred.  He  left  a  widow, 
who  was  Miss  Eliza  C.  Shanks,  of  Virginia, 
and  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  One 
daughter  and  the  sons — Mr.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Pheeters, of  St.  Louis,  and  Professor  W.  M. 
McPheeters,  D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Columbia,  South  Carolina — survive 
their  parents. 

Dr.  McPheeters  was  the  first  person  on 
whom  Westminster  College,  at  Fulton,  Mis- 
souri, conferred  the  degree  of  doctor  of  di- 
vinity, in  1859. 

McPheeters,  William  M.,  physician, 
was    born    December    3,  1815,  in    Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  son  of  Rev.  William  Mc- 
Pheeters, D.  D.,  a  Presbyterian  clerg)mian 
of  much  prominence  in  his  day.    After  be- 
ing fitted  for  college  he  was    sent  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which 
institution  he  received  his  collegiate  educa- 
tion, after  which  he  began  the  study  of  med- 
icine under  the  preceptorship  of  Professor 
Hugh  L.  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia.    Later  he 
entered  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  degree  in  1840.    He  was  resident 
physician  at  the  Blockely  Hospital  of  Phila- 
delphia until  the  autumn  of  1841,  when  he 
removed  to  St.  Louis.    Well  educated  and 
fitted  by  nature  for  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  soon  came  into  prominence  as  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  early  in  his  career^ 
in  conjunction  with  Drs.  Charles  A.  Pope, 
S.  Gratz  Moses,  J.  B.  Johnson,  George  John- 
son and  J.  L  Qark,  he  established  the  first 
public  dispensary  west  of    the    Mississippi 
River.    In  1843  ^^-  McPheeters  was  chosen 
professor  of  clinical  medicine  and  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Col- 
lege. A  year  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of    materia    medica,  therapeutics  and 
clinical  medicine  in  the  same  college,  which 
he  filled  until  1861.    The  Civil  War  changed 
temporarily  the  course  of  his  life.    He  inher- 
ited Whig  convictions  from  his  father,  and 
his  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Gen- 
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eral  William  Henry  Harrison,  in  1840.  When 
that  party  passed  out  of  existence  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  began  he  found  himself 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  South.    Leaving  his 
practice  and  resigning  his  position  of  sur- 
geon of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital 
in  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  held  since  1856, 
he  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy. 
In  the  medical  corps  of  the  Southern  Army 
his  talents,  experience  and  indefatigable  zeal 
gained  for  him  well  merited  recognition,  and 
he  held  many  responsible  positions,  among 
them  being  that  of  medical  director  on  the 
staff  of  Major  General  Sterling  Price.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed 
his  practice,  entering  upon  a  long  and  useful 
career,  and  one  which  has  given    him  de- 
served celebrity  as  a  medical  practitioner.  In 
1866    he  was   made  professor    of    materia 
medica  and  therapeutics  in  Missouri  Medical 
College,  a  position  which  he  occupied  until 
1874,  when  he  resigned  it  to  become  medi- 
cal director  of  the  St.  Louis  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance  Company.     Within    a    short    time 
after  his  coming  to  St.  Louis  Dr.  McPhee- 
ters  began  contributing  the  results  of    his 
observation  and  experience,  as  well  as  of  his 
scientific  studies,  to  medical  literature,  and 
in  1845  he  became  coeditor  with  Dr.  M.  L. 
Linton  of  the  St.  Louis  "Medical*  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal."    From  that  time  onward  for  six- 
teen years  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
the  "Journal,"  and  its  files  from  1844  to  1861 
bear  testimony  to  his  industry  as  an  edi- 
tor.    He  was  one  of    the  physicians  who 
combated  heroically  the  fearful  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1849  ^^  St.  Louis,  and  in  1850  he 
published  in  the  "Journal"  a  paper  entitled, 
"History  of  Epidemic  Cholera  in  St.  Louis," 
which  will  long  remain  one  of  the  classics 
in  its  line.     In  the  same  year  he  aided  in 
forming  the  Medical  Association  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  father,  as  well  as  one  of  its  earliest 
presidents.    He  is  a  member  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal and  Gynecological  Society  of  St.  Louis, 
of  which  he  served  several  years  as  president, 
was  a   member  of  the  board  of  health  of 
St.  Louis  in  1876  and  1877,  ^^is  first  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Vice,  and  has  been  president  also 
of  the   St.  Louis  Medical   Society,  and   the 
Missouri    State    Medical    Society,  and    vice 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 


tion. He  is  an  honorary  member  also  of  the 
medical  associations  of  Arkansas,  North 
Carolina  and  other  States.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  he  is  a  Presbyte- 
rian churchman,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Grand  Avenue  Church 
of  St.  Lpuis.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
first,  to  Miss  Sheldon,  of  Virginia,  who  died 
in  early  life.  The  second  Mrs.  McPheeters 
was  Miss  Buchanan,  of  St.  Louis.  All  of 
the  six  children  born  to  him  were  the  issue 
of  his  second  marriage. 

McPike,  Aaron,  farmer,  banker  and 
man  of  aflFairs,  was  born  in  Henry  County, 
Kentucky,  March  16,  1814.  His  father  was 
Edward  McPike,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  His  mother  was  Sallie  Van 
Cleave,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Kentucky.  She,  with  two  of  her 
brothers,  removed  in  an  early  day  to  Wash- 
ington County,  Indiana.  Probably  no  man 
in  northeast  Missouri  has  done  more,  or 
even  as  much,  toward  the  development  and 
upbuilding  of  that  section  of  Missouri  as 
Aaron  McPike.  He  began  life  absolutely  at 
the  foot  of  fortune's  ladder,  being  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  sole 
support  of  three  sisters.  For  many  subse- 
quent years  it  required  more  than  one-third 
of  his  earnings  for  their  support  until  they 
reached  an  age  and  stage  where  they  be- 
came self-supporting.  He  immigrated  to 
Missouri  from  Kentucky  in  1838,  settling 
first  in  Marion  County,  about  seven  miles 
from  Palmyra.  Here  he  resided  until  1843, 
when  he  moved  to  Pike  County  and  became 
an  overseer  on  the  large  farm  or  plantation 
of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Alcy  McPike.  This 
plantation  was  located  near  Ashley,  and  its 
conduct  required  the  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  hands.  He  remained  in  this  em- 
ploy two  years,  when  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Pritchett,  daughter  of  Abraham  Pritchett,  of 
Pike  County.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
turned to  Marion  County,  where  he  engaged 
in  farming  for  two  years,  when  he  sold  out 
his  possessions  in  Marion  County,  and,  re- 
turning to  Pike  County,  purchased  a  small 
farm  near  Ashley.  He  soon,  however,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  this  small  estate,  so 
selling  it,  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a 
larger  farm,  eight  miles  south  of  Bowling' 
Green,  where  he  continued  to  reside  during 
the  six  years  following.    This  farm  consisted 
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of  800  acres  of  land,  which  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase  was  unimproved.  Within  five 
years  he  had  it  in  a  splendid  state  of  im- 
provement, and  when  he  sold  the  farm  it 
was  at  sufficient  profit  to  enable  him,  with 
the  funds  thus  obtained  and  other  moneys 
he  had  been  able  to  accumulate,  to  put 
$10,000  at  interest,  and  with  the  remainder 
of  his  capital  he  purchased  800  acres  of  prai- 
rie land  about  one  mile  south  of  Curryville. 
This  $10,000  which  Mr.  McPike  loaned 
proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  great  fortune 
which  in  later  years  he  acquired.  From  that 
date  to  the  present  time  he  has  never  had 
a  less  amount  of  money  than  the  original 
investment  earning  interest  for  him,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  time  more  than  ten  times 
that  amount.  He  improved  the  farm  which 
he  had  purchased  near  Curryville,  and  two 
years  later  sold  it  at  considerable  profit,  and 
bought  a  well  improved  tract  of  800  acres 
located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  south- 
east of  Curryville.  This  was  in  about  1858, 
and  he  resided  on  this  farm  until  1864,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  the  mule  business,  and  sold  and  furnished 
to  the  government  many  thousands  of  mules, 
shipping  them  by  water  to  St.  Louis  or  driv- 
ing them  overland.  At  one  time  during  this 
period  he  advanced  for  the  government  $50,- 
000,  for  which  he  had  sold  it  mules,  taking 
simply  the  certificates  of  purchase  therefor, 
and  which  were  afterward  promptly  re- 
deemed. He  continued  to  handle  mules  as 
long  as  he  was  activity  engaged  in  farm- 
ing business,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
his  money  was  made  in  this  way.  In  1864 
he  sold  this  farm  and  purchased  another,  four 
miles  south  of  Bowling  Green,  on  which  he 
resided  only  from  the  spring  until  the  fol- 
lowing fall,  when  he  sold  it  at  a  handsome 
profit,  and  purchased  what  was  known  as 
the  "Crow  farm,^'  a  tract  of  800  acres,  lying 
about  one-half  mile  south  of  Curryville.  After 
a  residence  here  of  three  years,  he  sold  one- 
lialf  of  this  800  acres  to  Mr.  William  K.  Biggs 
for  as  much  money  as  he  had  paid  for  the 
entire  farm.  On  the  remaining  half  he  built 
a  large  dwelling,  together  with  extensive  feed 
barns  and  other  necessary  structures  and 
improvements,  purchased  some  adjoining 
land,  and  made  this  his  residence  until  1874. 
In  the  summer  of  1868,  however,  he  laid  out 
the  town  of  Curryville,  which  is  now  a  pros- 
perous village.    He  also  built  a  fine  school- 


house  there.     In  1874  he  g^ve  the  Curry- 
ville farm,  then  consisting  of  800  acres,  to 
his  oldest  son,  J.  E.  McPike,  and  took  up 
his  residence  at  Vandalia,  in  Audrain  County, 
which   town   he   had  laid  out  in   1870,  and 
which    by  this  time  was  becoming  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  village.  When  the  Louis- 
iana &   Missouri  River  Railroad   Company 
was  formed  Mr.  McPike,  being  a  stockholder 
and  active  promoter  of  same,  was  elected  a 
director,  and  gave  much  of  his  time  and 
more  money  than  any  other  one  man  to  the 
carrying  forward  and  completion  of  this  en- 
terprise.    In  recognition  of  his  activity  and 
interest  in  this  direction,  the  directory  of  the 
road  voted  him  the  privilege  of  locating  two 
town  sites  on  the  line  between  Louisiana  and 
Mexico,  Missouri,  and  thus  had  come  about 
the  locating  and  building  of  the  two  towns 
of  Curryville  and  Vandalia.*    Previous  to  the 
location  of  Vandalia,  Mr.  McPike  had  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of    land   surrounding 
what  he  afterwards  made  the   site  of    the 
town.     After  his   removal    to  Vandalia  he 
gave  his  active  and  almost  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  building  up  of  the  town  and  the 
improvement  of  the  farm  lands  surrounding 
it,  most  of  which  belonged  to  him.    He  built 
many    residences   and   store   houses  in  the 
town,  and  a  number  of  residences,  with  the 
necessary    outbuildings   and   improvements, 
on  farms  adjacent.    These  lands,  at  the  time 
of  their  purchase  by  Mr.  McPike,  were  wild 
prairie  lands,  but  after- a  few  years'  cultiva- 
tion in  cereals  he  began  testing  their  worth 
for  bluegrass,  timothy  and  clover,  and  the 
fact  was  soon    developed    that    they   were 
equally  good  for  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  grasses  as  were  the  timbered  lands  which 
he  had  formerly  owned  and  improved.     He 
has  always  taken  a  great  pride  in  the  growth 
and  building  up  of  the  town  of  Vandalia.    It 
was  his  pet  enterprise,  and  he  always  called 
it  the  "Queen  of  the  Prairie."     It  is  to  his 
energy,  enterprise  and  unstinted  expenditure 
of  money  in  beautifying,  developing  and  im- 
proving that  the  town  owes  its  rapid  growth 
and  almost  unexampled  prosperity.    No  res- 
ident of  Vandalia    enjoys,  perhaps,  to    an 
equal    extent,    certainly    to    any    fuller    ex- 
tent, the  confidence,  esteem  and  good  will 
of  all  Vandalians  than  "Uncle  Aaron   Mc- 
Pike," as  he  is  familiarly  and  fondly  called 
by  his  numerous  friends.     Mr.  McPike  has 
reared  to  adult  age  six  children,  all  of  whom 
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are  married,  except  one    son,  who    at    the 
present  time  (1900)  is  twenty  years  of  age. 
Their  names  are  James  E.  McPike,  Sallie  A. 
Chamberlain,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Daniel,  Thomas  J, 
McPike,  Mrs.  Dr.  R.  L.  Alford  and  Charles 
Harden  McPike.    To  each  of  these  children 
he  has  given    in    lands  and  money  $40,000. 
He  has  seventeen  grandchildren,  to  each  of 
whom  he  gave,  in  1898,  $1,000.    He  sent  his 
check  to  the  Orphans'  Home  in  St.  Lx)uis 
for  $1,000.    In  1880  when  the  Baptists  were 
building  their  new  brick  house  of  worship 
in  Vandalia  he  gave    $1,000,  and    to    Ste- 
phens Female  College  and   Hardin  College 
each  considerable  amounts.  To  the  Louisiana 
Baptist  Female  College  he  gave  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000.   Notwithstanding  these  large  gifts 
to  his  children,  the  bequests  above  mentioned 
and  others  not  herein  enumerated,  he  is  yet 
the  owner  of  a  large  number  of  the  best 
business  houses  in  Vandalia,  and  takes  the 
most  lively  interest  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  city  which  he  had  the  honor 
to  found  and  to  name.    Since  i860  Mr.  Mc- 
Pike has  been  a  director  in  one  or  more  of 
the  banks  in  Pike  or  Audrain  Counties,  and 
is  now  the  president  of  the  Vandalia  Bank- 
ing Association  at  Vandalia,  Missouri,  and 
one  of  its  directors.     While  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  he  is  not  as  active  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  as  formerly,  yet  he  still  looks 
after,  in  person,  many  of  his  business  affairs, 
and  not  only  superintends,  but  also  attends 
to  the  details  thereof.     The  career  of  Mr. 
McPike,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  that 
of  a  most  remarkable  man.    Starting  in  life 
handicapped  by  the  burdens  he  had  to  bear 
in  the  support  of  others  even  more  helpless 
than  himself,  when  at  the  age  of  fifteen  this 
condition  confronted  him,  he  has  step    by 
step  pushed  forward  with  never  a  serious  re- 
verse, never  a  turning  backward  of  fortune's 
wheel,  until  he  has  accomplished  more  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  human  being 
to  achieve — this   along   lines  which  will    for 
all  time  redound  to  the  use  and  benefit  and 
betterment  of  the  people  among  whom  his 
life  has  been  passed,  and  which  has  added, 
in  a  wonderful    degree,  to  the  permanent 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives. 

MeQuade,  Harry  Daniels,  physician, 
was  bom  April  20,  1856,  at  Pottsville,  Penn- 
sylvania.   His  parents  were  James   Porter 


and  Mary  A.  (Neal)  McQuade,  both  natives 
of  the  same  State.  The  father  was  a  con- 
tractor and  builder.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  was  captain  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment, 
and  was  slightly  wounded  in  action.  He  was 
descended  from  North  Irish  ancestry,  and 
was  born  in  the  same  house  as  was  his  father. 
The  mother  was  descended  from  an  English 
family,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  sea  captain 
who  died  from  yellow  fever  off  the  China 
coast.  Their  son,  Harry,  received  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  academical  education  in  Philadel- 
phia. At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he  went 
to  sea,  reaching  Antwerp,  Liverpool  and 
Nova  Scotia  during  his  voyages.  Returning 
to  America  he  found  employment  with  the 
wholesale  lumber  firm  of  Boucher  &  Simons 
at  Cornwell's  Landing,  on  the  Delaware 
River.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  the 
office  of  the  receiver  of  the  Street  Railway 
Company  in  Philadelphia.  In  1877  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Kansas  City  Lumber 
Company  at  McPherson,  Kansas.  In  1880 
he  became  a  student  in  the  Physchological 
Institute  at  Philadelphia,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system.  While  a  mere  lad  during  the  Civil 
War  he  had  made  bandages  and  was  other- 
wise serviceable  in  a  military  hospital,  and 
obtained  some  little  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  besides  acquiring  a  taste  for  the 
profession,  hence  his  progress  in  his  studies 
was  rapid.  For  three  years  after  leaving  the 
institute  he  practiced  in  association  with  Dr. 
Bragg,  at  Little  River,  Kansas.  In  1884  he 
removed  to  Stafford,  Kansas,  where  he  car- 
ried on  a  lumber  business,  at  the  same  time 
practicing  medicine  sufficiently  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  profession.  He  attended  Cen- 
tral Medical  College  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
during  the  session  of  1891-2,  then  resuming 
practice  at  Stafford.  In  1894  he  became  a 
student  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons at  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1896.  In  1896  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in 
general  practice,  giving  special  attention  to 
diseases  of  children.  His  professional  con- 
duct is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of 
capability  and  entire  conscientiousness.  He 
holds  the  deep-seated  confidence  of  a  large 
class  of  patrons,  and  the  esteem  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  profession.  From  1898  to  1900 
he  was  professor  of  surgical  dressings  and 
anaesthesia  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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Surgeons  at  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  In  1899 
he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  diseases 
of  children  in  the  Medico-Chirurpcal  Col- 
lege, Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  continues 
to  occupy  that  position.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society  and  of 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society.  He  has 
contributed  to  various  professional  journals, 
among  them  the  '*Kansas  Medical  News,"  on 
the  "Treatment  of  Tuberculosis,"  and  to  the 
'Thiladelphia  Medical  News"  on  "Hypno- 
tism." In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
while  a  resident  of  Stafford,  Kansas,  he 
served  once  as  councilman  and  twice  as 
mayor.  In  religion  he  is  a  Baptist.  In  Ma- 
sonry he  has  taken  the  blue  lodge  and  chap- 
ter degrees,  and  the  Thirty-second  degree  of 
the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  also  a  Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  a  prominent  Knight  of 
Pythias,  having  filled  all  the  chairs  in  a  sub- 
ordinate lodge,  held  membership  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  for  four  years  held  the  po- 
sition of  staff  officer  to  Major  General  Lyons, 
commanding  the  Uniform  Rank  of  that  order 
in  Kansas.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Workmen,  and  has  served  as  medical 
examiner  for  various  fraternal  societies  and 
life  insurance  companies.  He  was  married 
in  1876,  to  Miss  Sarah  Morley,  who  died  in 
1882.  A  son  born  of  this  marriage,  when 
ten  years  of  age,  was  run  over  by  a  wagon 
and  killed.  In  1884  Dr.  McQuade  was  mar- 
ried at  Sterling,  Kansas,  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Bridwell,  a  cultivated  lady,  who  is  a  native 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

McBeynolds,  Samuel,  lawyer,  was 
born  January  11,  1849,  ^^  Saline  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  Allen  and  Martha 
A.  (Cooper)  McReynolds,  both  natives  of 
Virginia,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  early 
settlers  in  Saline  County.  The  present  town 
of  Grand  Pass  was  laid  out  upon  their  farm. 
The  father  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  land- 
holders and  slave-owners  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. Deploring  the  troubles  between  the 
North  and  South,  he  endeavored  to  occupy  a 
neutral  position  during  the  Civil  War  period, 
and  suffered  loss  of  property  by  depredations 
of  armed  bands  belonging  to  either  side.  In 
December,  1864,  after  having  fed  a  detach- 
ment of  militia,  he  was  decoyed  by  them  a 
short  distance  from  his  house  and  suffered 
death  at  their  hands,  receiving  eight  rifle 
balls.      The    mother   died    in    April,    1878. 


Samuel  McReynolds  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm  and  was  educated  in  the  neigh- 
borhood schools  and  at  Kirksville  Normal 
School.    He  taught  school  for  a  time,  mean- 
time devoting  his  spare  hours  to  reading  law, 
afterward  completing  his  studies  in  the  law 
office  of  Ellison  &  Ellison  at  Kirksville.  Late 
in  1874  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  by  Judge 
John  W.  Henry,  and  January,  1875,  he  opened 
an  office  at  Carthage.     In  1877,  his  brother- 
in-law,    John  W.  Halliburton,  went  to  Car- 
thage and   the   two   formed   a  partnership, 
which  continues  to  the  present  time.    So  far 
as  they  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  this  is 
the  oldest  continuously  existing  law  firm  in 
the  State.    Their  practice  is  derived  from  a 
large  scope  of  country,  and  covers  all  lines  of 
commercial  and  real  estate  law.    They  have 
probably  brought  more  attachment  suits  than 
any  other  four  firms  in  Jasper  County,  and  no 
client  has  ever  been  mulcted  in  damages. 
They  are  attorneys  for  the  South  West  Mis- 
souri Electric  Railway  Company,  and  for  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Carthage.    They 
are  averse  to  criminal  practice,  and  only  en- 
gage in  it  when  an  old  and  well  regarded 
client  is  interested.     Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  their  partnership  they  purchased  an  ab- 
stract business,  which  is  now  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  county  in  the  record  of  realty 
titles.    This  is  conducted  by  the  firm  of  Mc- 
Reynolds, Halliburton  &  Felker.    Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds holds  a  position  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  legal  profession  of  Missouri,  and  is  in 
all  respects  a  well  rounded  and  well  equipped 
lawyer.   He  is  particularly  strong  and  meth- 
odical in  preparation  of  a  case,  and  in  trial 
argues  closely  and  clearly;   without  trick  of 
oratory,  his  speech  is   impressive,  and   he 
never  fails  to  command  the  closest  attention. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.    He  is  entirely 
destitute  of  political  ambition,  and  the  only 
office  he  has  ever  held  was  that  of  member 
of  the  Carthage  Board  of  Education.     He 
was  married    December   21,  1876,  to    Miss 
Helen  M.  Halliburton,  daughter  of  Judge 
Westley  Halliburton.    She  was  educated  in 
a  private  school  at  Brunswick,  and  at  the 
Kirksville  Normal  School.    After  graduating 
from  the  last  named  institution  she  was  for 
some  years  one  of  its  teachers.     Four  chil- 
dren were  born  of  this  marriage.     Allen  is 
reading  law  in  the  office  of  McReynolds  & 
Halliburton ;  John  W.  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  while  a  student  in  the  University 
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of  Missouri ;  Artnilda  H.  was  educated  at  the 
Carthage  Collegiate  Institute,  and  Samuel 
McReynolds,  Jr.,  is  at  the  present  time  (1899) 
a  school  boy. 

Mead,  James  Pitts,  lawyer,  was  born 
February    19,    1857,    in    Lenawee    County, 
Michigan.    His  parents  were  Garrett  Ten 
Brook  and  Lydia  J.  (Pitts)  Mead,  both  na- 
tives of  New  York,  who  were  married  in 
Michigan.    The  mother  died  when  their  son, 
James,  was  but  five  years  old,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  child  life  was  passed  with  vari- 
ous distant  relative?,  who  cared  for  him  in 
turn  for  brief  periods.    As  a  consequence  his 
education  was  neglected,  his  attendance  upon 
the  ordinary  country  schools  being  only  suf- 
ficient to  afford  him  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mental branches,  and  that  of  an  indiflferent 
character.     His  ambition  and  perseverance, 
however,  brought  compensation  for  what  was 
lacking.    He  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
study  in  almost  every  hour  which  was  left 
him  after  his  hard  daily  labor  upon  the  farms 
where    his    temporary  home    was  provided, 
and  with  such  good  result  that  when  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Sedgwick  County, 
Kansas,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  at 
once  began  the  work  of  a  teacher.    His  en- 
deavor was  so  successful  that  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  schools  for  five  consecutive 
years,  terminating  his  career  as  a  teacher  in 
a  fair-sized  town.    This  experience  may  be 
regarded  as  the  turning  point  in  his  life,  and 
from  it  may  be  reckoned  his  real  foundation 
of  character  and  the  beginning  of  his  useful- 
ness.   In  imparting  instruction  to  others  he 
was  his  own  most  willing  and  proficient  pupil. 
He  studied  daily  in  order  to  keep  in  advance 
of  those  committed  to  his  care,  and  as  his 
mind  broadened  he  took  up  new  studies,  one 
after  another,  pursumg  them   during  long 
night  hours.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  married  and  removed  to  Kingman  County, 
Kansas,  where  he  located  upon  160  acres  of 
government  land,  improved  it  and  perfected 
title.    In  the  fall  of  1878  Samuel  R.  Peters, 
district  judge,  appointed  him  clerk  of  the 
court  for  Kingman  County,  and  he  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  that  position  three  times. 
During  this  time  he  studied  law  under  Judge 
Peters,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  April, 
1884.    In  the  fall  of  1889  he  made  a  visit  to 
the  Pacific  coast  in  quest  of  a  location,  but 
finally  came  to  Missouri,  and  in  1890  visited 


Joplin.  Without  intention  of  locating  there, 
at  the  outset,  he  soon  concluded  to  remain, 
rightly  judging  that  the  influx  of  new  popula- 
tion afforded  to  a  young  practitioner  greater 
opportunities  for  success  than  were  to  be 
found  in  an  older  and  more  firmly  established 
place.  He  opened  his  law  office  November 
30,  1890,  and  soon  entered  upon  practice, 
which  has  now  become  sufficient  to  afford 
him  constant  employment  and  assure  him  a 
substantial  income.  His  eflfort  is  principally 
given  to  commercial  law,  probate  court  prac- 
tice and  real  estate  litigation,  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  is  methodical,  careful  and  suc- 
cessful in  high  degree.  In  politics  he  is  an 
earnest  Republican,  but  without  desire  for 
any  of  the  patronage  which  is  so  often  ex- 
pected as  the  reward  of  party  fealty ;  the  only 
public  position  which  he  has  ever  filled  was 
that  which  came  to  him  while  he  was  prose- 
cuting his  law  studies.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  order  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and 
has  passed  the  chairs  in  the  local  lodge.  He 
is  connected  with  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics,  as  one  of  the  board  of  counselors,  and 
of  the  lecture  corps,  and  takes  deep  interest 
in  its  efforts  to  disseminate  information  tend- 
ing toward  a  better  type  of  local  government, 
regardless  of  partisan  predilections.  His  ad- 
dresses upon  'The  Hope  of  Our  Country," 
"Personal  Liberty/'  "Power  of  Education," 
"Economics  for  the  Masses"  and  "My  Native 
Land,"  have  received  warm  commendation 
from  various  societies  and  public  assem- 
blages. He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local  body  in  1894-5,  and  is  at 
present  president  of  the  district  work  in 
southwest  Missouri.  Mr.  Mead  was  married 
April  4,  1878,  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  Miss 
Ella  L.,  daughter  of  Charles  D.  and  Mary  J. 
Price,  who  reside  in  Ford  County,  Kansas. 
Six  children  have  been  born  of  this  marriage, 
Lucy  J.,  Harry,  Mary  Lydia,  Nora  Ella,  Re- 
gina  Dell  and  Carrie  Mead.  Mr.  Mead  is 
one  of  the  earnest,  unassuming  forceful  men, 
who  give  intelligent  and  persistent  effort  to 
every  work  approved  by  conscience.  His 
professional  conduct  is  marked  by  strict  in- 
tegrity. In  his  relations  to  the  community 
he  seeks  its  highest  benefit,  through  no  radi- 
cal reform  policies,  but  by  elevating  the 
standard  of  citizenship  and  awakening  indi- 
viduals to  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as 
parts  of  the  body  politic.    The  struggles  of 
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his  early  life  have  tempered  his  character  with 
sympathy  for  the  toilers,  and  his  aid  is  freely 
extended  to  all  good  works  for  the  lightening 
of  their  burdens. 

Meadow  County.— See  "Henry  County." 

Meadville. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class  in 
Linn  County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
branch  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  twelve 
miles  southwest  of  Linneus.  It  has  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches,  a  public  school  for  white  and  one 
for  colored  children,  two  banks,  a  flouring 
mill,  creamery,  two  weekly  papers,  the  "Mes- 
senger" and  the  "Missing  Link,"  and  about 
thirty  other  business  places,  including  stores, 
lumber  and  coal  yards,  shops,  etc.  Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  1,200. 

Mechanics'    Benevolent   Society. 

One  of  the  earliest  beneficiary  organizations 
formed  in  St.  Louis,  and  which  came  into  ex- 
istence April  10,  181 7,  with  Joseph  Charless 
as  its  president,  and  Abraham  Keys  as  its  sec- 
retary. 

Mechanics'  Exchange. — In  1839, 
three  years  after  the  merchants  came  to- 
gether to  form  a  chamber  of  commerce,  the 
mechanics  of  St.  Louis  took  a  similar  step  to 
organize,  regulate  and  direct  their  efforts. 
At  the  first  meeting  David  B.  Hill  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  Louis  Dubreuil,  secretary.  A 
committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to 
report  a  larger  committee,  one  from  each 
trade  followed  in  the  city,  to  whom  should  be 
allotted  the  task  of  reporting  a  constitution 
with  by-laws.  The  organization  thus  effected 
continued  until  1852,  when  a  more  efficient 
body  was  desired,  and  a  meeting  to  form  it 
was  called  on  the  23d  of  February.  At  this 
meeting,  with  Colonel  Thornton  Grimsley  for 
chairman,  and  Rufus  Kayser  for  secretary, 
the  Mechanics'  and  Manufacturers'  Exchange 
and  Library  Association  of  St.  Louis  was  or- 
ganized. Four  years  afterward,  in  1856,  a 
new  body  called  the  Mechanics'  and  Manu- 
facturers' Exchange  was  organized  to  succeed 
it,  and  this  body  is  the  active  Mechanics'  Ex- 
change to  this  day.  The  objects  of  the  insti- 
tution are  the  encouragement,  development 
and  promotion  of  the  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing interests  of  the  city,  and  the  arbi- 
tration of  all  errors  and  misunderstandings 


between  its  members,  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity having  business  with  them.  The 
membership  fee  was  $10,.  half-yearly  in  ad- 
vance, which  gave  the  right  to  the  reading- 
rooms.  N.  M.  Ludlow  was  made  president,- 
and  A.  Ittner,  Thomas  Rich,  A.  Cook,'W. 
Stamps,  James  Garvin,  C.  Lynch  and  J.  Locke 
were  among  its  most  active  members. 

Medical  Association  of  Missouri* 

The  first  medical  association  in  Missouri,  of 
which  there  is  record,  was  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  the  State  of  Missouri,  organized  in 
1836,  and    incorporated  January  25,   1837. 
The  officers  at  organization  were  Dr.  B.  G, 
Farrar,  president;  Dr.  Hardage  Lane,  vice 
president;  Dr.  B.  B.  Brown,  recording  sec- 
retary ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  corresponding  sec- 
retary,  and   Dr.   Y.   D.   Boiling,   treasurer. 
Notwithstanding  its  title,  the  society  was  in 
reality  a  local  organization,  all  its, officers  be- 
ing physicians  resident  in  St.  Louis,  and  its 
constitution  setting  forth  as  among  its  ob- 
jects, "the  improvement  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  in  particular."^ 
Meetings  were  held  irregularly  until  1846,. 
when  the  society  virtually  disbanded  and  soon 
afterward  was  succeeded  by  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society.    July  15,  1850,  a  number  of 
the  members  of  the  original  body  assembled 
and  appointed  the  following  committee  to  de- 
vise means  for  reorganization :   Drs.  William 
H.  McPheeters,  John  B.  Johnson,  S.  Gratz 
Moses,  George  Engelmann,  George    Penn. 
This  committee  published  an  address,  calHng^ 
a  general  convention  of  physicians  of  the 
State  to  meet  in  St.  Louis,  November  4, 1850. 
On  that  date  assembled  about  150  physicians^ 
representing  nearly   thirty  counties,  and  a 
temporary  organization  was  effected  by  elect- 
ing Dr.  George  Penn,  of  St.  Louis,  president ; 
Dr.  W.  G.  Thomas,  of  Cooper  County,  and 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Warren  County,  vice 
presidents,  and  Dr.  Davison,  of  Cole  County^ 
and  Dr.  Washington,  of  St.  Louis,  secretaries. 
A  constitution  was  adopted,  modeled  after  that 
of  the  National  Medical  Association,  the  new 
body  being  designated  as  the  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  Missouri.     Perma- 
nent officers  were  elected  as  follows :  Dr.  W. 
G.    Thomas,    of    Boonville,    president;    Dr. 
John  Barnes,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  B.  F.  Coulter^ 
of  Pike  County,  Dr.  H.  F.  Huse,  of  Lewis 
County,  Dr.  Joseph  Woods,  of  St.  Joseph, 
and  Dr.  J.  F.  Atkinson,  of  Lafayette  County^ 
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vice  presidents;  Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  of  St, 
Louis,  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  Warren 
County,  secretaries,  and  Dr.  George  John- 
son, of  St.  Louis,  treasurer.     Owing  to  dis- 
turbed business  and  social  conditions,  the  so- 
ciety lapsed  after  1858,  in  which  year  its  last 
session  was  held  in  St.  Louis.     October  26, 
1867,  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society,  it  was  determined  to  effect  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Missouri  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  the  following  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  purpose  into  effect: 
Drs.   M.  A.   Fallen,  J.   R.  Washington,  E. 
Montgomery,  R.  S.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Young- 
blood,  G.  F.  Dudley  and  John  J.  McDowell. 
The   committee   issued   a   call   inviting   the 
medical  profession  of  the  State  to  assemble 
in  convention  in  St.  Louis,  December  10,  fol- 
lowing.    About  128  physicians  responded,  of 
whom  118  were  medical  gpraduates.  The  tem- 
porary officers  were  as  follows:  Dr.  P.  A. 
Heitz,  of  Palmyra,  chairman,  and  Dr.  T.  F. 
Prewitt,  of  St.   Louis,  recording  secretary. 
Dr.  M.  A.  Fallen,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  delivered  an  address 
setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  meeting.     A 
constitution  was  adopted,  in  which  the  body 
was  designated  as  the  Medical  Association  of 
Missouri.    The  following  permanent  officers 
were  elected:    Dr.  G.  A.  Williams, of  Boon- 
ville,  president ;  D.  T.  F.  Prewitt  and  Dr.  J. 
W.  Qemens,  of  St.  Louis,  recording  secre- 
taries ;  Dr.  W.  B.  Outten,  of  St.  Louis,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Ken- 
nard,  of  St.  Louis,  treasurer.     At  the  same 
meeting  were  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  J.  Woods,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  president ;  Dr.  C.  E.  Briggs,  of  St. 
Louis,    corresponding  secretary;  Dr.  R.   S. 
Anderson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  J.  Barbour, 
of  New  Madrid,  recording  secretaries,  and 
Dr.  E.  S.  Lemoine,  of  St.  Louis,  treasurer. 
Annual   meetings  have  been  regularly  held 
since  that  time,  and  the  published  proceed- 
ings during  these  years  contain  a  gpreat  mass 
of   valuable   information    upon    pi;ofessional 
topics,  embodied  in  papers  prepared  by  ap- 
pointed   writers.     The  association  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  enactment  of  salutary 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  as 
well  as  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  medical 
coUeg'es,  and  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
professional  capability  and  conduct.  In  1899- 
1900,  the  association  numbered  193  members. 
Its  oflScers  were:  Dr. Walter  B.Dorsett,  of  St. 
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Louis,  president ;  Dr.  J.  F.  Binnie,  of  Kansas 
City,  Dr.  G.  M.  Nichols,  of  Higbee,  Dr.  W.  C. 
Overstreet,  of  Sedalia,  Dr.  C.  R.  Day,  of 
Mayview,  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Priest,  of  Nevada, 
vice  presidents;  Dr.  Bennett  C.  Hyde,  of 
Kansas  City,  recording  secretary;  Dr.  Jesse 
S.  Myer,  of  St.  Louis,  assistant  recording  sec- 
retary; Dr.  E.  S.  Cave,  of  Mexico,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Welsh,  of 
Salisbury,  treasurer. 

Medical  Journals  in  Kansas  City. 

The  first  medical  periodical  published  in  Kan- 
sas City  was  the  "Kansas  City  Review  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,''  edited  and  managed 
by  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Case  and  Dr.  G.  M.  B. 
Maughs.  Its  publication  w^s  begun  in  i860, 
and  it  was  discontinued  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War.  Dr.  Case  remained  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  gave  loyal  support  to  the  Fed- 
eral government,  while  Dr.  Maughs  went 
South  and  entered  the  Confederate  service. 
The  field  of  the  "Review"  was  limited,  but  its 
proprietors  conducted  it  intelligently  and  with 
vigor,  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  subsequent 
publications. 

After  the  discontinuance  of  the  "Review," 
Kansas  City  was  without  a  medical  periodical 
until  1871,  when  the  "Kansas  City  Medical 
Journal"  appeared.  It  was  published  by  the 
Kansas  City  Medical  College,  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  was  at  first  edited  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Lankford.  Dr.  W.  E.  Schauffler  soon  be- 
came associate  editor,  and  at  a  later  date  had 
sole  editorial  charge.  The  "Journal"  was 
conducted  with  ability,  but  was  discontinued 
after  an  existence  of  three  years  for  want  of 
support. 

The  "New  Medical  Era  and  Sanitarium" 
began  publication  January  i,  1883,  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Chapman. 
It  was  discontinued  after  an  existence  of 
about  two  years. 

The  "Kansas  City  Medical  Record"  first 
appeared  in  January,  1884,  under  the  editorial 
and  business  management  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Ful- 
ton. With  him  was  associated  as  co-editor, 
Dr.  George  Halley,  who  withdrew  in  1885. 
The  publication  has  since  been  uninterrupt- 
edly conducted  by  Dr.  Fulton,  who  holds  pre- 
eminence as  the  oldest  professional  editor  and 
publisher  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  "Med- 
ical Record"  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  influential  medical  journals  in 
the  country,  and  the  same  high  standard  of 
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propriety  is  maintained  in  its  advertising 
pages  as  in  the  editorial  department. 

The  "Kansas  City  Index-Lancet"  is  the 
outgrowth  of  numerous  other  journals.  In 
1879,  Dr.  F.  F.  Dickman  began  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "Kansas  Medical  Index"  at  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas.  In  1883,  Dr,  Dickman  asso- 
ciated with  himself  Dr.  W.  C.  Boteler  as  co- 
editor  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Cheaney  as  business 
manager.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  Dr. 
Boteler  retired,  and  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lication became  the  "Kansas  and  Missouri 
Valley  Medical  Index."  In  November  fol- 
lowing Dr.  Cheaney  retired,  leaving  the  sole 
charge  to  Mr.  Dickman.  In  1885  the  journal 
was  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
became  the  "Kansas  City  Medical  Index," 
the  editorial  staflF  comprising  Dr.  F.  F.  Dick- 
man, Dr.  J.  B.  Browning,  Dr.  N.  A.  Drake, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Elston  and  Dr.  C.  W.  Adams.  In 
September,  1885,  Dr.  Emory  Lanphear  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Elston  assumed  charge.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1887,  Dr.  Elston  retired,  and  the  publica- 
tion was  continued  by  Dr.  Lanphear  as 
"Lanphear's  Kansas  City  Medical  Index." 
In  1894  Dr.  H.  E.  Pearse  became  the  owner, 
and  continued  the  publication  until  March, 
1899,  when  he  sold  it  to  Dr.  John  Punton. 
Dr.  Punton  was  then  owner  of  the  "Kansas 
City  Lancet,"  which  he  had  recently  pur- 
chased from  Dr.  J.  M.  Langsdale,  who  began 
its  publication  in  1897.  Dr.  Punton  consoli- 
dated the  two  journals  under  the  name  of  the 
"Kansas  City  Index-Lancet,"  and  is  the 
present  editor,  with  J.  O.  McKillip  as  busi- 
ness manager.  The  publication  is  conducted 
with  ability  and  good  taste,  and  enjoys  a  wide 
circulation. 

The  "Medical  Arena,"  the  only  homeo- 
pathic periodical  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  owes 
its  inception  to  an  incident  attending  the 
fourth  annual  commencement  of  the  Kansas 
City  Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  1892. 
In  the  graduating  class  was  one  lady,  Dr. 
Parmelia  A.  Cline.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hudson, 
who  delivered  the  faculty  address,  spoke  elo- 
quently of  homeopathy  and  coeducation. 
AH  interested  were  desirous  that  the  address, 
together  with  other  matters  connected  with 
the  commencement,  should  be  published. 
The  city  press  was  scarcely  available  and 
could  not  reach  many  of  the  class  who  would 
be  interested  in  such  matter.  There  was 
urgent  necessity  for  a  homeopathic  medical 


journal,  and  Dr.  Hudson  determined  to  sup- 
ply the  want.    He  persuaded  Dr.  S.  C.  Delap 
to  join  him  in  editorial  management,  and  the 
publication   was   committed   to   Rumble  & 
Peck,  who  were  practical  printers.   In  April, 
1892,  the  first  number  of  the  "Medical  Stand- 
ard" was  issued.     Becoming  informed  of  a 
medical  journal  in  Chicago  under  the  same 
name,  the  publishers  changed  the  title  to  the 
"Keynote   of   Homeopathy,"  and   it   so  ap- 
peared from  May  until  September.     Mean- 
time a  debt  of  more  than  $400  had  accumu- 
lated,  and  the  publication  was   suspended. 
After  three  months  publication  was  resumed 
under  the  name  of  the  "Medical  Arena,"  Dr. 
Delap  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Foster  having  editorial 
charge,  and  Mr.  Rumble  continuing  as  one 
of  the  publishers  in  association  with  Dr.  A. 
E.  Neumeister  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Wise.      The 
salutatory  said:  "We  do  not  claim  to  fill  a 
long  felt  want,  but  come  to  gratify  it.    Nor 
do  we  mean    to    infer    that    homeopathy  in 
Kansas  City  and  the  country  tributary  to  it 
is  not  in  need  of  a  journal  that  will  advance 
the  interests  and  defcud  the  principles  of  our 
school.    A  medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  cultivation  of  closer  relations  will 
benefit  us  all,  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
the    welfare    of    homeopathy.     .     .     .     We 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature  and  take  pleasure  in  commend- 
ing  the   good,   the   honorable    and    praise- 
worthy,  whether   of   principles,    actions   or 
men."    In  a  subsequent  issue  it  said :    "The 
*Arena'  will  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  attack 
an  antagonist,  but  it  will  not  carry  at  its  mast 
head  the  snowy  banner,  or  endeavor  to  be 
more  cpnsiderate  of  the  enemies  it  might  hap- 
pen   to    make    than    of    tried    and    trusted 
friends."       These    utterances    indicate    the 
course    of    the   journal    during    subsequent 
years.     J.  C.  Wise  continued  with  the  journal 
less  than  six  months,  but  has  been  an  adver- 
tising patron  during  its  entire  existence.  Mr. 
Rumble  soon  retired,  and  the  business  man- 
agement has  since  been  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Neumeister.     Dr.  Foster  ceased  connection 
with  the  "Arena"  in  1897,  since  which  time 
Dr.   Delap   has   had   sole   editorial  control. 
After  these  changes  the  early  indebtedness 
was  liquidated.     In  its  earlier  years  the  pub- 
lication was  a  tax  upon  its  conductors,  but  it 
now    affords    a    satisfactory    revenue.     The 
monthly  circulation  varies  from  1,000  to  2,- 
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000.  It  IS  practically  without  a  competitor 
in  the  region  tributary  to  Kansas  City,  and  it 
reaches  every  State  and  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Medical  Journals  in  St.  Louis. — 

The  medical  press  of  St.  Louis,  generally,  is 
conducted  with  marked  ability,  and  enjoys 
the  highest  reputation,  not  only  throughout 
the    United    States,    but   wherever    medical 
science  is  held  in  regard,  and  the  statement 
holds  good  with  reference  to  the  various  de- 
partments and  schools  of  medicine  as  repre- 
sented by  these  journals.    It  has  been  so  in 
St.  Louis  from  the  time  that  frontier  and 
village  conditions  began  to  give  place  to  that 
which  marks  the  city  and  possible  metropolis. 
The  medical  press  of  St.  Louis  more  than 
a  half  century  ago  was,  as  now,  abreast  with 
the  day  in  ability  and  knowledge.    It  is  true 
the  medical  journals  of  current  date,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  of  recent  founding. 
This  would  seem  to  give  the  impression  that 
medical  journalism  in  the  city  is  in  its  in- 
cipiency.    The  political  press,  in  large  part, 
traces  descent  readily,  for  there  is  that  to 
battle  for  which  insures  a  continuance  of  the 
conflict,  and  when  an  advocate  falls  there 
are  enough  to  succeed.    Equally  true  is  this 
with  reference  to  the  religious  press,  which 
must  of  necessity  have  something  of  dogma 
or  doctrine  for  which  to  contend.    But  the 
personality  of  the  editor  counts  for  more  in 
medical  journalism  than  in  any  other.    And 
so  it  is  that  when  the  medical  editor  tires 
of  his  task,   or  dies,  his  journal  generally 
falls  by  the  wayside  with  him.    And  this  will 
account  for  the  disappearance  of  really  meri- 
torious medical  publications,  conducted  by 
men  of  unusual  ability,  and  whose  names  we 
would  gladly  see  perpetuated.    Their  mem- 
ory is  entitled  to  honor.     As  the  lost  star 
in  the  Pleiades/'while  they  lived  they  shone." 
They  first  lifted  up  a  voice  for  true  medical 
science,  and  combatted  the  old-time  calomel 
doctor,    who    made    periodical    visits,    and 
whose    sole    remedy    for    all    ailments    was 
calomel. 

The  "St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
-nal"  conspicuously  antedates  all  other  med- 
ical publications,  not  only  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  but  in  America.  Before  it  was  but 
one,  a  Boston  weekly,  which  soon  disap- 
peared, and  it  was  two  years  after  the  "J^ur- 
rnal"   appeared    before    there    was    another 


medical  monthly  publication  in  the  land.  For 
years  it  stood  alone  in  the  vast  region. west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  sole  ad- 
vocate of  medical  science.  From  the  outset 
it  was  conducted  with  signal  ability,  and  as  an 
ally  in  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi region  its  services  can  not  be  meas- 
ured. Here  were  peculiar  climatic  condi- 
tions, new  to  all  immigrants,  no  matter 
whence  they  came,  and  here  was  disease  of 
a  type  with  which  all,  physicians  as  well  as 
laymen,  were  unacquainted.  The  "Journal" 
was  the  great  educator.  The  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical Society  discussed  conditions  and  reme- 
dies ably  and  exhaustively,  and  their  utter- 
ances were  given  to  the  profession  and  the 
people  through  the  "J^^^rn^tl-"  The  papers 
of  Dr.  Holmes  and  others  on  climate,  ague, 
malaria  and  quinine  were  quoted  from  in  the 
East  for  the  benefit  of  emigrants,  and  some 
of  them  were  reproduced  at  length  in  for- 
eign publications.  At  a  later  day  Dr.  Wil- 
liam McPheeters'  "History  of  the  Cholera 
Epidemic  of  1849*'  attracted  world-wide  at- 
tention, as  did  Dr.  William  Beaumont's  "Ob- 
servations on  the  Nature  of  the  Gastric 
Juice,"  witnessed  by  him  in  the  case  of 
Alexis  St.  Martin.  The  "St.  Louis  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal"  was  founded  in  1843, 
by  M.  L.  Linton,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, educated  professionally  in  the  East, 
in  Paris  and  in  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  com- 
ing to  St.  Louis  he  was  chosen  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
St.  Louis  University,  and  when  that  institu- 
tion was  reorganized  as  the  St.  Louis  Medi- 
cal College  he  was  retained,  and  held  the 
position  until  his  death.  In  1845  the  "Jour- 
nal" was  enlarged,  and  Dr.  William  McPhee- 
ters  and  Dr.  Fourgeand  became  associated 
with  Dr.  Linton  in  editorial  concerns.  The 
former  named  retained  connection  with  the 
publication  until  his  withdrawal  to  enter  the 
medical  departmeilt  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
in  1861.  Dr.  Fourgeand  soon  withdrew  also. 
Disturbed  conditions  incident  to  the  Civil 
War  caused  a  suspension  of  the  "Journal" 
from  November,  1861,  until  January,  1864, 
when  it  was  re-established.  In  a  card  printed 
December  16,  1871,  announcing  his  own  with- 
drawal from  the  "Journal,"  Dr.  Linton  (who 
died  the  year  following)  says  the  renewal  was 
due  to  Dr.  Frank  W.  White,  "who  undertook 
the  financial  and  business  management, 
though  my  name  was  continued  at  his  re- 
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quest."  In  1866  Linton  &  White  appear  as 
the  editors,  with  Dr.  James  W.  Clemens  and 
Dr.  Gust.  Baumgarten  as  associates.  In 
1868  Dr.  Clemens  retired,  the  others  remain- 
ing until  1871,  when  Dr.  Linton  withdrew. 
Shortly  afterward  Dr.  W.  S.  Edgar  and  Dr. 
H.  Z.  Gill  purchased  the  "Journal."  In  1873 
Dr.  Gill  retired,  and  Dr.  Edgar  had  full 
charge  until  1876,  when  Dr.  D.  V.  Dean  be- 
came associated  with  him.  Dr.  Thomas  F. 
Rumbold  bought  the  '^Journal"  in  1884,  and 
assumed  the  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment, with  Dr.  John  B.  Keber  as  assistant, 
and  Frank  M.  Rumbold  as  business  man- 
ager. In  1886  Frank  L.  James,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  and  A.  H.  Ohman-Dumesnil,  M.  D.,  ap- 
pear as  editors,  the  business  management 
remaining  unchanged.  This  organization 
continued  until  1896,  when  Dr.  Ohman- 
Dumesnil  acquired  sole  ownership,  and  as- 
sumed the  editorial  and  business  manage- 
ment, as  it  remains  at  the  present. 

The  "Alienist  and  Neurologist"  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  important  of  Amer- 
ican journals  in  its  field,  and  it  has  an  ac- 
knowledged position  in  all  civilized  lands, 
numbering  among  its  contributors  and 
patrons  the  world's  keenest  observers  and 
clearest  writers  on  its  special  departments 
of  medical  science,  psychology,  neurology, 
psychiatry,  and  mental  phenomena  in  the 
mind  and  nervous  system,  in  health  or  dis- 
ease. It  was  first  issued  January  i,  1880, 
by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hughes,  then,  as  now, 
sole  editor  and  proprietor,  who  had  the 
hearty  co-operation,  in  a  contributory  way, 
of  such  distinguished  alienists  and  neurolo- 
gists as  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr. 
Pliny  Earle,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
and  Dn.  John  Keman,  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
these  were  added  at  a  later  day  Dr.  John 
Cureven,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr. 
George  M.  Beard,  New  York;  Dr.  D.  V. 
Dean,  St.  Louis;  Dr.  Joseph  Wockman, 
Toronto,  Canada;  Dr.  George  T.  Stephens, 
Albany,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Allan  McLane, 
Hamilton,  New  York. 

The. "American  Journal  of  Dermatology," 
monthly,  takes  first  rank  as  the  only  publi- 
cation of  note  in  America  on  the  lines  of 
cutaneous  medicine,  venereal  diseases,  and 
genito-urinary  surgery.  It  was  founded  in 
1895,  by  Dr.  S.  C.  Martin,  the  present  edi- 
tor and  publisher. 

The  "American  Journal  of    Surgery  and 


Gynecology"  was  founded  in  1889,  by  the 
American  Journal  Publishing  Company. 
Emory  Lanphear,  M.  D.,  was  editor  for  four 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  H.  E.  Pearse, 
M.  D.,  of  Kansas  City,  who  served  for  two 
years.  L.  A.  Schaeffer,  M.  D.,  also  of  Kan- 
sas City,  followed  for  one  year.  In  1895  Dr. 
Lanphear  resumed  the  editorial  management, 
in  which  he  yet  continues.  This  journal  stands 
alone  in  the  West  in  its  special  field,  and  has 
no  co-laborers  except  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

The  "American  Journal  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy," monthly,  is  an  acknowledged  national 
authority  on  the  department  of  medical 
science  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  was 
founded  in  1884,  by  the  present  editor  and 
publisher.  Dr.  Adolf  Alt. 

The  "American  Medical  Journal,"  monthly, 
was  founded  in  1873,  ^Y  I^r.  John  W.  ThraU- 
kill,  in  the  interest  of  eclectic  medicine  and 
surgery.  At  a  later  day  the  "Journal"  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  George  C.  Pitzer.  In 
1887  it  was  bought  by  Dr.  E.  Younkin,  who 
conducted  it  until  October,  1898,  when  he 
sold  it  to  Dr.  M.  M.  Hamlin.  In  its  school 
it  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
stands  at  the  head  in  the  West. 

The  "American  Midwife,"  monthly,  con- 
ducted by  Drs.  Summa  and  Henske,  sus- 
pended publication  in  1898,  after  an  existence 
of  less  than  a  year. 

The  "American  X-Ray  Journal,"  monthly, 
by  the  X-Ray  Publishing  Company,  was 
founded  in  1895  by  Heber  Robarts,  M.  D., 
M.  E.,  member  of  the  Roentgen  Society  of 
London.  The  purpose  is  to  foster  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  science,  and  for  the 
physical  improvement  of  man.  It  is  the  only 
journal  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  science 
of  X-radiance,  all  other  publications,  the 
official  quarterly  magazine  of  the  Roentgen 
Society  excepted,  being  of  irregular  issue. 

The  "Annals  of  Surgery,"  monthly,  was 
formerly  the  "Annals  of  Anatomy,"  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  In  1887  it  was  purchased 
by  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  who  removed  it 
to  St.  Louis,  the  editorial  management  re- 
maining with  L.  S.  Pilcher,  M.  D.,  of  Brook- 
lyn. At  a  later  day  it  became  the  property 
of  the  University  Medical  Press  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  was  removed  to  that 
city. 

The  "Atlas  of  Dermatology,"  monthly,  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  practitioners  in  dis- 
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eases  of  the  skin,  was  begun  in  1895,  and  it 
was  discontinued  in  1897.  A.  H.  Ohman- 
Dumesnil,  M.  D.,  was  editor  and  publisher. 

The  "Annals  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
Rhinology  and    Laryngology/'  a  quarterly 
journal  and  review  of  the  sciences  named 
in  the  title,  was  instituted  in  1892    by  Dr. 
James  Pleasant  Parker.     It  represents  his 
most    important    and    all-absorbing    effort 
through    many    years,  and  is  an   enduring 
monument  to  his   memory.     In     1896    Dr. 
Parker  died,  and  the  conduct  of  the  "Annals" 
was  successfully  assumed  by  Dr.  Casey  A. 
Wood,  of  Chicago,  the  publication  being  car- 
ried on  in  St.  Louis  by  the  present  publisher, 
Jones  H.  Parker,  a  brother  of  the  deceased 
editor.    On  account  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
pirblication,  which  had  grown  from  2^7  pages 
in  1892  to  1,318  pages  in  1897,  it  was  found 
necessary   to   disassociate   the  departments, 
and  the  one  journal  became  two,  one  be- 
ing "The  Annals  of  Ophthalmology"  and  the 
other  "The  Annals  of  Otology,  Rhinology 
and    Laryngology,"    each    issued    quarterly. 
January  i,  1899,  Dr.  H.  V.  Wurdemann,  of 
Milwaukee,    Wisconsin,    became    managing 
editor.     He  is  ably  assisted  by  associate  edi- 
tors at  home  and  abroad,  who  conduct  Eng- 
lish,    German,     French,     Italian,     Spanish, 
Dutch,    Russian,    Scandinavian,   Hungarian, 
Bohemian  and  Polish  departments. 

"Clirrwite,"  quarterly,  first  appeared  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1898,  edited  by  S.  Claiborne  Martin, 
M.  D.,  and  published  by  the  Climate  Pub- 
lishing Company.  A  strong  corps  of  collabo- 
rators furnish  special  articles  on  climate,  min- 
eral springs,  diet,  preventive  medicine,  race, 
occupation,  life  insurance,  and  sanitary 
science  in  relation  to  disease. 

"The  Courier  of  Medicine"  succeeded  the 
"St.  Louis  Polyclinic,"  instituted  in  1889  i" 
the  interests  of  the  St.  Louis  Postgraduate 
School  of  Medicine,  and  conducted  by  the 
faculty.  In  1890  Dr.  L.  A.  Turnbull  was 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  secured  it  entirely,  and  changed 
the  name  to  "The  Courier  of  Medicine."  This 
journal  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  "St. 
Louis  Courier  of  Medicine,"  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Nelson  for  several  years  and 
was  discontinued  in  1888.  On  account  of 
21  health,  Dr.  Turnbull  was  obliged  to  close 
out  the  "Courier"  in  December,  1896.  He 
expects  to  resume  its  publication  in  January, 
1900. 


"The  General  Practitioner,"  monthly,  was 
founded  by  G.  4M.  Bleck,  M.  D.,  who  sold 
it  to  Pinckney  French,  M.  D.,  and  C.  H. 
Powell,  M.  D.  In  1897  it  was  absorbed  by 
the  "Tri-State  Medical  Journal." 

"Health  and  Home,"  monthly,  devoted  to 
domestic  sanitation  and  personal  health  con- 
ditions, for  the  general  reader,  was  insti- 
tuted in  1895,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Mayfield.  It 
was  discontinued  in  1898,  giving  place  to  the 
"Surgical  Retrospect,"  issued  irregularly  by 
the  same  pubHsher. 

"The  Laryngoscope,"  a  monthly  journal, 
devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat  and 
ear,  is  in  its  fifth  year,  and  is  edited  and 
published  by  its  founder,  Dr.  Frank  M. 
Rumbold,  and  Dr.  M.  A.  Goldstein.  It  has 
as  associate  editors  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished specialists  in  the  United  States, 
and  skillful  collaborators  in  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Germany,  Japan,  Denmark,  Canada 
and  Mexico.  It  is  the  only  American  monthly 
journal  of  its  class,  and  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  American  Laryngological,  Rhinolog- 
ical  and  Otolog;ical  Society,  Southern  Sec- 
tion; of  the  Western  Otological,  Laryngo- 
logical and  Rhinolog^cal  Association,  and  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  Laryn- 
gological Section.  American  and  foreign  edi- 
tions are  published  simultaneously,  the  lat- 
ter in  Bristol,  England,  the  printed  sheets 
being  shipped  from  St.  Louis  and  there  bound 
and  mailed. 

"Love's  Medical  Mirror"  was  founded  in 
1890,  by  I.  N.  Love,  M.  D.,  as  a  monthly 
reflector  of  the  science  of  medicine,  in  the 
interests  of  practitioners.  Dr.  Love  has  had 
much  experience  with  medical  journals  in  an 
editorial  and  contributory  way.  His  election 
in  1890  to  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Medical  Editors'  Association  made  such  a 
journal  as  the  "Mirror"  a  necessity,  and  be- 
fore he  had  retired  from  that  position  it  was 
firmly  established. 

The  "Medical  Brief"  has  grown  from 
thirty-two  pages,  when  it  was  first  issued,  in 
1873,  to  162  pages.  It  favors  no  school  or 
particular  method,  but  seeks  to  place  be- 
fore its  readers  all  that  comes  approved,  from 
whatever  source,  in  practical  medicine  and 
surgery.  It  claims,  and  with  ample  reason, 
the  largest  circulation  of  any  medical  jour- 
nal in  the  world.  It  has  business  offices  in 
New  York  and  in  London,  England.  J.  J. 
Lawrence,  A.   M.,  M.  D.,  has  been  editor 
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and  publisher  from  the  initial  number,  and, 
with  widened  experience,  gires  to  the  pages 
of  the  "Brief'  the  best  of  his  own  thought, 
as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  brainiest  men 
of  the  profession  in  the  United  States  and 
in  foreign  lands. 

The  "Missouri  Dental  Journal,"  monthly, 
was  founded  in  1869  by  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, in  advocacy  of  their  interests,  and 
the  editorial  management  was  committed  to 
Dr.  Homer  Judd,  who  served  for  four  years, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Eames.  The  ownership  passed  to  A.  M. 
Leslie  &  Co.,  who  purchased  the  "New  Eng- 
land Dentist,"  of  Springfield,  Massachu- 
setts, and  merged  it  in  their  own  publica- 
tion. At  this  time  Dr.  H.  S.  Chase  was  edi- 
tor, who  was  afterward  succeeded  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Eames.  The  "Journal"  was  then  pur- 
chased by  J.  H.  Chambers  &  Co.,  who 
changed  the  title  to  the  "Archives  of  Den- 
tistry," of  which  Dr.  Spaulding  and  Dr.  Har- 
per were  editors  in  turn.  Later  it  was  sold 
to  the  Missouri  Dental  Association,  and 
about  1890  the  publication  was  suspended. 

The  "Medical  Fortnightly"  was  established 
January  i,  1892,  by  Dr.  Bransford  Lewis. 
In  1895  the  Fortnightly  Press  Company  was 
organized,  and  Dr.  Lewis,  who  found  the 
duties  of  editorial  management  were  divert- 
ing too  much  of  his  attention  from  his  prac- 
tice, was  relieved  from  active  service,  and 
Dr.  Frank  Parsons  Norbury  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  department,  with  Dr. 
T.  A.  Hopkins  as  associate.  More  recently 
Dr.  J.  N.  Hall  has  been  associated  with 
them  in  editorial  work.  Charles  Wood  Fas- 
sett  is  business  manager.  The  present  staflf 
of  the  "Medical  Fortnightly"  includes  some 
of  the  best  known  medical  writers  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  the  journal  is  known 
wherever  medical  science  has  a  standing. 

The  "Medical  Gazette,"  monthly,  first  ap- 
peared in  June,  1898,  Martin  F.  Engman, 
M.  D.,  managing  editor  and  proprietor.  It 
covers  all  fields  of  medical  and  surgical 
science  through  departments  conducted  by 
staflf  writers  and  collaborators. 

The  "Medical  Review,"  previous  to  1881, 
was  published  in  Chicago,  as  a  quarterly,  the 
title  indicating  its  character.  In  that  year  it 
was  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  Drs.  Gamble 
and  Englemann  became  editors  and  proprie- 
tors.   It  then  became  a  weekly.    The  editors 


named  did  not  long  continue  in  charge,  and 
changes  in  the  management  became  frequent. 
The  most  recent  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
the  oldest  in  point  of  service,  was  L.  T.  Ries- 
meyer,  M.  D.,  who  in  April,  1899  sold  the 
property  to  the  present  editor  and  publisher, 
H.  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 

The  "Missouri  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," monthly,  was  founded  in  1845,  ^tnd  was 
conducted  by  various  practitioners  connected 
with  the  McDowell  College  of  Medicine.  In 
1848  it  was  merged  in  the  St.  Louis  "Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal.*' 

The  "Missouri  Sanitarian,"  a  monthly  pub- 
Ucation  advocating  public  health,  domestic 
hygiene  and  veterinarian  sanitation,  was 
founded  in  1894,  as  the  organ  of  the  State 
board  of  health,  the  editors  being  Frank  J. 
Lutz,  M.  D.,  Willis  P.  King,  M.  D.,  and 
Paul  Paquin.  It  was  suspended  after  being 
published  for  two  years. 

The  "Modem  Physician,"  monthly,  was 
founded  in  March,  1897,  by  Edward  Brink- 
man,  M.  D.,  editor  and  publisher.  It  is  de- 
voted to  general  medicine,  and  published  ir- 
regularly. 

The  "North  American  Journal  of  Diagno- 
sis and  Practice,"  monthly,  first  appeared  in 
January,  1898,  C.  H.  Powell,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
being  editor  and  business  manager;  J.  G. 
Ehrhardt,  M.  D.,  and  A.  R.  KieflFer,  M.  D., 
associate  editors,  and  Ben  W.  Lewis,  assist- 
ant business  manager.  Buschart  Bros,  are 
the  publishers.  In  its  special  field,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  title,  the  publication  stands 
alone  in  the  United  States. 

The  St.  Louis  "Hospital  Bulletin,"  devoted 
to  general  medicine,  was  founded  in  1895. 
C.  C.  Morris,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  is  editor,  and  it 
is  published  by  Elisha  Anderson. 

The  St.  Louis  "Qinical  Review"  was 
founded  in  1873,  by  Drs.  Hardaway  and 
Shaw.  In  time  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hazard,  and  on  his  death,  some 
years  ago,  the  publication  was  suspended. 

The  St.  Louis  "Clinique,"  monthly,  first 
appeared  in  1888,  being  the  successor  of 
"Medical  Chips,"  of  which  little  is  known. 
It  was  conducted  under  the  influence  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  About 
four  years  ago  the  editorial  management  was 
committed  to  Thomas  Osmand  Summers, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  who  left  it  in  1898  to  accept 
a  commission  in  the  medical  department  of 
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the  United  States  Army  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  He  was  succeeded  by  C.  W.  Lillie, 
M.  D.,  who  is  now  editor  and  publisher. 

The  St.  Louis  "Eclectic  Medical  Journal" 
was  founded  January  i,  1873,  ^y  George  H. 
Field,  M.  D.,  as  an  org^n  of  the  eclectic 
school  of  medicine.  It  was  discontinued  at 
the  close  of  its  second  year. 

The  St.  Louis  **Medical  Era,"  monthly,  is 
an  ably  conducted  and  widely  circulated  mag- 
azine, devoted  to  general  medicine  and  sur- 
gery.   It  was  founded  in  1891  by  Dr.  S.  C. 
Martin,  who  continues  to  edit  and  publish  it. 
The  St.  Louis  "Medical  Reporter,^'  a  jour- 
nal of  general  medicine  and  surgery;  issued 
semi-monthly,  first  appeared  March  i,  1866, 
edited  by  J.  S.  B.  Alleyne,  M.  D.,  and  O.  F. 
Potter,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  P.  M.  Pinck- 
ard.    Dr.  Potter  yet  lives  in  St.  Louis.    Dr. 
Alleyne  retired  in  the  summer  of  1867,  and 
thereafter   Dr.   Potter   conducted    it    alone, 
superintending  the  mechanical  work  as  well 
as  performing  the  editorial  labor.     At  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  he  sold  it  to  the 
publisher,   Mr.   Pinckard,  and  William  Mc- 
Pheeters,  M.  D.,  and  G.  M.  Maughs,  M.  D., 
became  the  editors.     Under  their  manage- 
ment the  "Reporter"  became    a    monthly. 
After  a  few    issues  it  ceased  to  exist,  the 
"Humboldt  Medical  Archives"  practically  in- 
heriting its  patronage.     The  "Reporter"  is 
known  as  being  the  second  medical  journal 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  first  to  make 
use  of  illustrations  in  its  pages.    The  wood 
engravings,  made  by  St.  Louis  artists  under 
the  personal  supervision  of   Dr.  Potter,  are 
works  of  art  which  are  not  to  be  surpassed 
at    this    day.     The    editorial    conduct    was 
equally  worthy  of  notice.     Among  its  inval- 
uable contributions  to- medical  literature  was 
a  series  of  articles  in  1866  by  Joseph  Jones, 
M.  D.,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  "Substi- 
tutes for  Quinine,"  the  inquiry  growing  out 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  this  specific  during 
the  Civil  War.    These  pages  attracted  world- 
wide attention,  being  reproduced  in  various 
foreign  journals.     While    in    existence   the 
"Reporter"    maintained    offices    for    corre- 
spondence  and   distribution   in   New   York, 
London  and  Paris. 

The  St.  Louis  "Probe"  appeared  January 
15,  1850,  with  Drs.  A.  J.  Coons  and  John  R. 
Atkinson  as  editors.  It  continued  about  one 
year. 


The  "Tri-State  Medical  Journal,"  monthly, 
was  founded  in  1893,  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  by 
James  Brookes  Ball,  M.  D.  In  1894  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  the 
publication,  combining  with  it  the  "General 
Practitioner"  of  that  city,  which  became  his 
own  by  purchase,  and  the  title  of  the  consoli- 
dated journals  became  the  "Tri-State  Medical 
Journal  and  Practitioner."  Dr.  Ball  associ- 
ated with  himself  in  the  editorial  management 
Warren  S.  Cutten.M.D., chief  surgeon  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  system.  Later  Dr, 
Otho  F.  Ball  became  an  associate  editor  and 
business  manager.  While  it  is  a  general  med- 
ical journal,  the  "Journal  and  Practitioner" 
makes  a  special  feature  of  railway  surgery,  in 
which  department,  with  one  exception,  it 
stands  alone  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 

The  first  homeopathic  journal  published  in 
St.  Louis  was  the  "Southwestern  Home- 
opathic Journal  and  Review,"  a  sixteen-page 
monthly,  the  first  issue  of  which  appeared  in 
August,  1847,  wnder  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  J.  T.  Temple.  In  April,  1850,  Dr. 
Thomas  Haughton  became  editor.  Three 
volumes  were  issued. 

In  September,  1851,  a  small  monthly,  "The 
Homeopathic  Medical  News  Letter,"  was 
started  by  Drs.  J.  Granger,  T.  J.  Vastine  and 
T.  G.  Comstock.  It  was  published  for  one 
year. 

In  January,  1854,  a  sixteen-page  monthly 
appeared  under  the  title  of  "The  Family  Jour- 
nal of  Homeopathy."  It,  too,  was  published 
but  for  one  year.  Drs.  J.  T.  Temple  and  D. 
White  were  the  editors. 

In  October,  1859,  Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin  began 
the  publication  of  "The  Western  Journal  of 
Homeopathy."  This  was  published  but  a 
few  months,  and  was  succeeded,  in  i860,  by 
"The  College  Journal,"  a  bimonthly,  of  which 
only  two  or  three  numbers  were  issued. 

In  November,  1863,  "The  Western  Home- 
opathic Observer,"  H.  C.  G.  Luyties,  pub- 
lisher, made  its  first  appearance.  Its  editors 
were,  for  the  first  three  numbers,  Dr.  William 
Todd  Helmuth  and  E.  C.  Franklin ;  after  that 
Dr.  Helmuth  alone.  "The  Observer"  sus- 
pended publication  in  January,  1871. 

In  July,  1868,  "The  Homeopathic  Inde- 
pendent" appeared,  and  was  published  for 
one  year.  Drs.  Conzelman,  Temple,  Com- 
stock, Franklin,  S.  B.  Parsons  and  Skeels 
crowded  the  editorial  chair  of  this  twenty- 
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four-page  monthly.  This  was  succeeded,  in 
July,  i^,  by  "The  Occidental,"  Drs.  G.  S. 
Walker  and  T.  G.  Comstock,  editors. 

In  1871  the  Luyties  Pharmacy  Company 
began  the  publication  of  their  house  organ, 
"The  Homeopathic  News,"  which  is  still  cur- 
rent. A  similar  publication,  "Munson's 
Homeopathic  Bulletin,"  was  begun  in  1872 
by  Munson's  Homeopathic  Pharmacy,  and  it 
is  still  published,  irregularly,  by  Mr.  Munson*s 
successor,  Mr.  William  F.  Bockstruck,  411 
Locust  Street. 

In  March,  1878,  Dr.  Philo  G.  Valentine  es- 
tablished "The  St.  Louis  Clinical  Review,"  a 
thirty-six-page  octavo  monthly,  and  con- 
tinued its  publication  until  March,  1884,  when 
it  was  combined  with  "The  St.  Louis  Peri- 
scope and  Medical  Review  of  Homeopathic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,"  under  the  name  of 
"The  St.  Louis  Periscope  and  Medical  Re- 
view.'* 

In  January,  1881,  Drs.  W.  C.  Richardson, 
J.  T.  Boyd,  J.  T.  Kent  and  J.  W.  Thrasher 
established  "The  Homeopathic  Courier,"  a 
sixty-four-page  octavo  monthly.  It  was  pub- 
lished just  one  year. 

In  January,  1884,  Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin  began 
the  publication  and  editing  of  "The  St.  Louis 
Periscope  and  Medical  Review  of  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine."  On  the  second  issue  Dr. 
Valentine,  of  "The  Clinical  Review,"  became 
editor,  and  the  next  issue  was  a  combination 
of  the  two  papers  under  the  title,  as  stated 
above,  of  "The  St.  Louis  Periscope  and  Medi- 
cal Review."  Dr.  Valentine,  the  editor,  fell 
ill  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1884,  and  even- 
tually died.  After  his  death  Fred  W.  Nixon 
became  proprietor  and  publisher,  and  Drs. 
W.  A.  Edmunds  and  S.  B.  Parsons,  editors. 
In  February,  1885,  Dr.  Frank  Kraft  became 
editor,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  Dr. 
J.  M.  Kershaw  occupied  the  editorial  chair 
for  two  issues — the  last. 

In  January,  1888,  Dr.  I.  D.  Foulon  estab- 
lished "The  Clinical  Reporter,"  and  continued 
as  editor  and  proprietor  until  March,  1895, 
when  he  sold  out  to  the  ShuUz  Publishing 
Company,  who  had  a  few  months  before  es- 
tablished "The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Homeop- 
athy," with  Drs.  W.  A.  Edmunds  and  J.  M. 
Kershaw  as  editors,  and  combined  the  two 
papers  under  the  title  of  "The  St.  Louis  Jour- 
nal of  Homeopathy  and  Clinical  Reporter," 
under  the  same  editorship.  In  1896  Dr.  Ed- 
munds dropped  out,  and  Dr.  Kershaw  became 


sole  editor.  In  1897  the  name  of  the  journal 
was  changed  back  to  "The  Clinical  Reporter." 
With  the  first  issue  for  1898  Dr.  I.  D.  Foulon 
resumed  the  sole  editorship  of  the  journal, 
which  is  now  published  at  1017  Lucas  Avenue 
by  P.  H.  Felker,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Shultz  Publishing  Company,  as  a  monthly,  of 
from  thirty-two  to  sixty-four  pages. 

Medical  Supply  Depot.— The  United 
States  Medical  Supply  Depot,  at  500  Com- 
mercial Street,  St.  Louis,  was  first  estab- 
lished in  1863  by  Dr.  D.  L.  Magruder,  on 
Main  and  Washington  Avenue.  It  started 
under  the  name  of  the  Medical  Purveying 
Depot,  its  function  being  to  furnish  to  all  the 
military  hospitals  between  the  Alleghany  and 
Rocky  Mountains  medicines,  clothing,  books 
and  other  supplies.  Two  other  depots  of  the 
same  kind  in  existence  in  the  United  States 
are  located  respectively  in  New  York  and 
San  Francisco.  The  St.  Louis  depot  supplies 
about  100  hospitals  within  its  territory. 
These  depots  are  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States 
Army,  at  Washington. 

Medicine. — ^The  earliest  physicians  in 
Missouri  were  the  army  surgeons  stationed  at 
the  military  posts  under  the  French  and 
Spanish  regimes,  who  in  many  instances 
settled  in  the  community  and  identified  them- 
selves with  its  interests  and  life.  As  they 
were  usually  men  of  superior  education  and 
good  position,  they  established  a  standard  of 
medical  practice  which  has  ever  since  been 
maintained,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  code 
of  medical  ethics  which  has  caused  the  profes- 
sion in  the  State  to  occupy  a  respected  posi- 
tion in  the  medical  world.  The  first  physician 
whose  name  appears  in  the  early  archives 
was  Dr.  Andre  Auguste  Conde,  a  native  of 
Aunis,  France,  who  was  post  surgeon  in  the 
French  service  at  Fort  Chartres,  prior  to 
the  cession  to  England,  and  crossed  the  river 
to  St.  Louis  with  the  few  soldiers  brought 
over  by  Captain  St.  Ange  de  Bellerive,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1765.  Dr.  Conde  received  from 
Governor  St.  -Ange,  June  2,  1776,  a  con- 
cession of  two  lots  in  the  village,  fronting 
on  Second  Street,  and  being  the  east  half  of 
the  block  next  south  of  the  Catholic  Church 
block.  On  this  lot  he  built,  for  his  residence, 
a  house  of  upright  posts,  in  which  he  resided 
until   his  death,   November  28,    1776.      Dr. 
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Jean  Baptiste  Valleau  was  the  second  physi- 
cian who  settled  in  St.  Louis.    He  was  a  na- 
tive of  France,  in  the  Spanish  service,  and 
came  to  St.  Louis  late  in  the  year  1767  as 
surgeon  of  the  company  sent  up  by  Count 
Ulloa  from  New  Orleans  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Rios  to  take  possession  of  St. 
Louis.    Dr.  Valleau  practiced  here  until  his 
death,  in  1768,  and  his  will  is  the  first  on 
record  in  St.  Louis.    Dr.  Antoine  Reynal  was 
the  third  physician  to  practice  at  the  early 
trading  post  called  St.  Louis,  his  residence 
and  professional  career  beginning  in   1776. 
He  subsequently  removed  to    St.   Charles, 
where  he  died.    Dr.  Bernard  Gibkins  was  the 
next  in  chronological  order  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  St.  Louis,  but  little 
more  is  known  of  him  than  that  he  was  there 
during  the  years  1779  and  1780.    Dr.  Antoine 
Francois  Saugrain,  who  was  born  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  February  17,  1763,  canie  to 
St.  Louis  from  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1800.    Here  he  continued  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  until  his  death,  May  20,  1820, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years.     He  was  a 
highly  educated  man,  a  polished  gentleman 
and   a    successful    practitioner    of    the    old 
school.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
of  vaccination,  and  in  the  summer  of  1809 
announced  in  the  "Missouri  Gazette"  that  he 
had  been  favored  by  a  friend  with  the  genuine 
vaccine  infection  and  had  successfully  com- 
municated   that    inestimable    preventive    of 
smallpox  to  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
St.  Louis  and  its  vicinity,  and  that  he  would, 
with  much  pleasure,  on  application,  furnish 
physicians  and  other  intelligent  persons  re- 
siding beyond  the  limits  of  his  accustomed 
practice    with    the    vaccine    infection.     Dr. 
Bernard  Gaines  Farrar  began  practice  in  St. 
Louis  in  1809,  and  within  a  few  years  there- 
after became  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
early  practitioners,  obtaining  very  consider- 
able distinction  as  a  surgeon.     One  of  his 
first  operations  was  an  amputation   of  the 
thigh,   performed  on  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Shannon,  who  afterward  became  a 
distinguished     Kentucky     jurist.     In     1807 
Shannon  undertook  an  expedition,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  general  government,  to  ascer- 
tain the  source  of  the  Missouri  River.    At  a 
point   1,800  miles  up  that  river  he  was  at- 
tacked  by  the  Black  Feet  Indians  and  re- 
ceived a  gunshot  wound  in  the  knee.    He  was 
brougfht  down  to  St.  Louis  and  successfully 


operated  on  by  Dr.  Farrar.  The  operation 
was  one  which  it  was  then  thought  gave  evi- 
dence of  great  surgical  skill,  in  view  of  the 
distance  which  the  patient  had  traveled  and 
the  low  state  to  which  his  vitality  had  been 
reduced  by  the  accident.  Dr.  Farrar  made 
the  recto-vesical  section  for  the  removal  of  a 
calculus  which  had  become  attached  to  the 
fundus  of  the  bladder,  several  years  earlier 
than  Sansom,  who  is  recognized  as  having 
the  prior  claim,  by  virtue  of  having  been  the 
first  to  publish  such  a  case.  In  the  War  of 
1812  Dr.  Farrar  served  as  a  surgeon  and 
also  as  a  soldier  in  defending  the  State 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Indians.  His 
reputation  became  widely  extended  and  he 
was  offered  a  professorship  in  the  medical 
department  of  Transylvania  University, 
which  was  then  the  only  medical  school  west 
of  the  AUegiiany  Mountains.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Missouri,  and  was  very  active  and  influential 
in  the  affairs  of  the  community.  He  died 
of  cholera,  July  i,  1849.  Other  early  physi- 
cians of  St.  Louis  were  Dr.  William  Reynolds, 
who  lived  in  Cahokia,  but  practiced  also  on 
this  side  of  the  river  for  some  years,  begin- 
ning in  1810;  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  arrived 
here  in  181 1 ;  Dr.  J.  M.  Read,  who  came  west 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  and  Drs.  Walker, 
Simpson  and  Quarles.  Dr.  Simpson  served 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army 
previous  to  his  coming  to  St.  Louis.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Quarles  he  established  the 
first  drug  store  in  St.  Louis,  and  subsequently 
he  served  as  postmaster,  collector  and  sheriff 
of  St.  Louis  County.  He  lived  to  be  nearly 
eighty-eight  years  of  age,  and  died  here,  in 
1872.  Many  of  the  earliest  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  St.  Louis  were  not  only  men  of 
superior  professional  attainments,  but  accom- 
plished men  of  affairs,  and  not  a  few  of  them 
achieved  local  distinction  in  public  life.  Dr. 
Samuel  Merry  came  here  at  an  early  date, 
after  graduating  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania ;  was  appointed  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys  in  1833,  and  held  that  office  for 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Clayton  Tiffin,  who  was 
a  brother  of  Edward  Tiffin,  first  Governor  of 
Ohio,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812; 
settled  in  St.  Louis  after  the  war,  built  up 
there  the  largest  practice  of  any  physician  of 
his  day,  and  became  wealthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  performed  the  first  Caesarean  opera- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Dr.  Herman 
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Laidley  Hoffman,  who  came  to  St.  Louis 
from  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  old  Phoenix  Fire 
Insurance  Company.  Dr.  William  Carr 
Lane,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1819  was 
the  first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  was  elected, 
in  all,  nine  times  to  that  office.  His  cousin, 
Dr.  Hardage  Lane,  who  was  less  conspicuous 
in  political  circles,  practiced  in  St.  Louis  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was 
a  remarkably  successful  physician.  Dr. 
Stephen  W.  Adreon,  Dr.  Edwin  Bathurst 
Smith,  Dr.  Meredith  Martin,  Dr.  E.  H.  Mc- 
Cabe,  Dr.  Alexander  Marshall,  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Studdiford,  Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell, 
Dr.  John  S.  Moore,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  Dr. 
S.  G.  Moses,  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  George 
Johnson,  Dr.  J.  I.  Clark,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Stevens,  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour,  Dr.  B.  F.  Ed- 
wards, Dr.  William  M.  McPheeters  and  Dr. 
Simon  Pollak  were  other  practitioners  of 
what  may  be  called  the  ante-war  period  of 
medical  history  who  achieved  more  than 
local  renown,  and  whose  labors  reflected 
credit  upon  their  profession  as  well  as  upon 
themselves.  One  of  the  physicians  of  this 
period.  Dr.  William  Beaumont,  acquired 
world-wide  celebrity  as  a  result  of  his  obser- 
vations and  writings  on  gastric  digestion, 
and  Dr.  George  Engelmann,  Dr.  Adolph 
Wislizenus  and  Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Shumard 
achieved  enviable  distinction  as  scientists. 
One  of  the  physicians  of  this  period  who  has 
left  a  marked  impress  upon  the  history  of 
the  city  was  Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell, 
who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1849  from  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  had  been  associated  in 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  College  with  Drs. 
Drake,  Gross  and  other  physicians  of  national 
prominence.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  a  fluent  and  eloquent  speaker  and 
his  ready  wit,  voice  and  manner  caused  him 
to  be  compared  frequently  to  "J<^*^i*  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke."  He  was  no  less  notable 
for  his  eccentricity  than  for  his  ability,  and 
many  stories  of  his  idiosyncrasies  are  still 
current  among  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  St.  Louis.  He  founded  the  second 
medical  college  in  St.  Louis,  which  was 
known  as  the  "Medical  Department  of  Kem- 
per College,"  and  was  the  beginning  of  Mis- 
souri Medical  College,  consolidated  with  St. 
Louis  Medical  College,  under  the  auspices  of 
Washington  University,  in  April  of  1899.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Pope  achieved  distinction  both 


as  surgeon  and  educator,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  presidents  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Dr.  Moses  M.  Fallen,  who  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1842,  was  a  prominent  con- 
tnbutor  to  the  medical  journals  of  his  day,  as 
well  as  a  successful  practitioner.  Dr.  M.  L 
Linton,  an  accomplished  physician,  was  a 
member  of  the  Missouri  State  convention 
called  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
which  formed  a  provisional  government  for 
the  State,  and  he  was  also  a  philosopher  and 
poet  as  well  as  a  physician.  Dr.  George 
Johnson  was  a  truly  chivalrous  devotee  to  his 
profession,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  people  of  St.  Louis,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  himself  an  invalid  during  a 
great  portion  of  his  life. 

The  influx  of  Germans  to  this  country,  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution  of  1848,  brought  to  St. 
Louis  many  immigrants  who  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  various  walks  of  life  and  among  these 
were  some  who  left  a  marked  impress  upon 
the  medical  profession.     One  of  these  was 
Dr.  G.  Fischer,  who  was  for  a  number  of 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  German 
physicians  in  St.  Louis.    Dr.  John  T.  Hod- 
gen,  who  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  during 
the  Civil  War  period,  did  much  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  his  profession  in   St.   Louis, 
becoming  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  surgeons   of  his   day.     Dr.   R.  S. 
Holmes,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1848,  was 
well  known  throughout  the  West,  both  as 
educator  and   medical  writer,   and   was  an 
eminently  successful  practitioner.     He  was 
also  known  in  the  domain  of  general  litera- 
ture and  as  a  contributor  to  the  secular  press. 
Dr.    Louis    Ch.    Boisliniere,    Dr.    F.    Ernst 
Baumgarten,  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward  Montgomery,  Dr.   T.   L.   Papin,   Dr. 
James  C.  Nidelet  and  Dr.  James  M.  Young- 
blood  were  all  physicians  well  established  in 
practice  and  popular  with  the  public  and  their 
profession  in  St.  Louis  prior  to  the   Civil 
War.    While  few  of  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  of  St.  Louis  during  the  first 
hundred  years  of  the  city's  history,  were  to 
any  considerable  extent  contributors  to  the 
literature  of  the  profession  or  to  that  kind 
of  development  which  results  from  original 
researches  and  the  addition  of  new  discov- 
eries to  the  sum  total  of  medical  science,  they 
were  in  the  main  physicians  of  high  standing 
and  skillful,  conscientious  laborers    in    their 
chosen  field.     Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the 
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efforts  of  the  profession  to  make  St.  Louis 
a  center  of  medical  education  were  confined 
to   three    enterprises,    namely:     McDowell 
Medical  College,  afterward  Missouri  Medical 
College;    St.    Louis    Medical    College,    and 
Humboldt  Medical  College.    Of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  also  of  others   since  founded, 
mention  has  been  made  elsewhere  in  these 
volumes    under    appropriate    headings.     As 
early  as    1836   the    physicians   of    the    city 
associated  themselves  together  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  mutual  interests,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  professional  standard,  and 
the  association  thus  formed  took  the  name 
St.     Louis     Medical     Society.       Historical 
sketches  of  this  and  kindred  organizations 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  volumes.   It 
is  worthy  of  note  in  this  connection  that  med- 
ical journalism  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
began  in  St.  Louis,  and  under  the  heading 
"Medical  Journals,^'  a  full  account  is  given 
of  these  publications.    The  books  written  by 
St  Louis  physicians  are  mentioned  in  "Bibli- 
ography of  St.  Louis."     In  St.  Louis,  as  in 
all  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  there  has 
been  a   marked  development   of  specialism 
within  the  past  half  century.    The  first  de- 
partment to  be  differentiated  from  the  rest 
as  a  specialty  was  that  concerned  with  dis- 
eases of  the  eye  and  ear,  and  for  many  years 
this  was  the  only  special  department  repre- 
sented in  St.  Louis.    Then  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  throat  became  more  and  more 
prominent  as  a  special  branch  of  practice,  and 
still  later  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  women,  of  diseases  of  the  skin  and  diseases 
of  the  genito-urinary  organs  has  been  made 
more  or  less  distinctly  the  work  of  individ- 
uals, whose  peculiar  skill  or  advantages  have 
qualified  them  as  specialists  in  these  depart- 
ments.— (Compiled   from    Scharf's   "History 
of  St.  Louis.") 

The  medical  history  of  a  city  is  a  history  of 
the  development  of  that  science  in  that  partic- 
ular locality,  and  has  reference  to  those  that 
have  participated  in  or  are  identified  with  its 
progress,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  cor- 
porate bodies,  such  as  colleges,  medical  soci- 
eties or  hospitals.  Their  place  in  science  is 
determined  in  the  forum  of  international  lit- 
erature. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  standpoint, 
one  can  not  aver  that  St.  Louis  has  held,  or 
holds  now,  a  high  rank  as  a  medical  center,  or 
that  the  medical  profession  figures  conspicu- 


ously in  the  list  of  epoch-making  men,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Beaumont,  whose  name 
is  mentioned  in  every  textbook  in  connection 
with  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  Being  a 
new  city,  and,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  west- 
ern outpost  of  civilization  on  this  continent,  it 
has  not  been  in  a  position  to  furnish  those 
conditions  that  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  or  science,  neither  of  which  can 
flourish  where  the  exactions  incident  to  ob- 
taining the  material  comforts  of  life  are  para- 
mount and  engross  the  attention  and  energies 
of  a  populace.  But  though  there  are  no  St. 
Louis  physicians,  except  the  one  mentioned, 
that  have  left  a  demonstrable  and  univer- 
sally recognized  imprint  on  the  science  of 
medicine,  the  number  of  those  is  not  incon- 
siderable that  have  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  the  advancement  of  their  pro- 
fession in  spite  of  adverse  surroundings. 
Again,  the  city  has  not  been  behind  others  of 
its  size  in  producing  excellent  general  prac- 
titioners whose  names,  though  not  engraved 
on  the  tablets  of  medical  progress,  have  be- 
come house;hold  words  with  the  people  of  St. 
Louis,  and  whose  memories  are  kept  green  in 
the  hearts  of  the  present  generation.  Before 
the  advent  of  medical  specialism  it  was  this 
class  of  medical  men  that  were  most  widely 
known,  and  whose  fame  extended  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.    Specialism  dethroned  them  unjustly. 

The  scope  of  the  present  article  precludes 
any  attempt  at  the  biographies  of  those  who 
have  been  regarded  as  representative  men  of 
the  medical  profession  in  our  city  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  Hence,  names  will  be 
mentioned  with  a  bare  statement  of  the  wrork 
in  which  they  have  been  or  are  now  engaged. 
A  list  of  this  kind  is  unfortunately  influenced 
by  the  individual  opinion  of  the  writer.  Ob- 
jectivity in  such  matters  will  ever  remain  an 
ideal,  but  impartiality  can  be  approximated, 
yet  not  wholly  attained.  This  is  especially 
true  of  contemporary  testimony  concerning 
things  and  men.  To  some  this  roster  may 
seem  too  large,  to  others  too  limited  and 
partial.  The  qualifications  of  teacher,  author, 
or  widely  known  general  practitioner,  have 
alone  received  consideration  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  if  errors  are  detected  they  must  be 
regarded  as  sins  of  omission  rather  than 
those  of  commission. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  medical 
profession  of  St.  Louis  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
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plete  disorganization,  so  far  as  scientific  work 
and  medical  instruction  was  concerned.  The 
two  medical  schools  which  flourished  before 
1861  had  been  closed,  and  the  meetings  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  Society  had  been  sus- 
pended for  several  years.  In  the  course  of 
time  work  was  resumed  and  at  the  end  of  the 
sixties  the  Medical  Society  was  in  working 
order  and  the  St.  Louis  Medical  School  had 
nearly  200  students.  The  other  medical  coU 
lege  which,  before  the  war,  had  been  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  Missouri  Medical, 
was,  at  that  time,  handicapped  by  adverse 
public  sentiment,  consequent  upon  the  affilia- 
tion of  its  dean.  Dr.  Joseph  N.  McDowell, 
and  the  majority  of  his  colleagues,  with  the 
Southern  cause.  Being  without  a  home,  it 
struggled  for  years  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  to  regain  the  place  it  formerly 
occupied. 

Humboldt  Medical  College,  which  had 
given  three  courses  of  lectures  during  the 
war,  was  reorganized  at  that  period,  1866.  It 
was  designed  by  its  founder.  Dr.  Adam 
Hammer,  to  become  an  institution  similar  to 
the  German  universities,  but  it  proved  an 
exotic,  and  after  a  few  years  of  blighted  ex- 
istence, became  extinct  in  1869. 

At  that  time  there  were  only  two  prom- 
inent surgeons  in  the  city.  Dr.  E.  H.  Gregory 
and  Dr.  J.  T.  Hodgen.  They  held  the  places 
in  public  and  professional  esteem  that  Drs. 
McDowell  and  Pope  had  enjoyed  before  the 
war.  Dr.  Adam  Hammer's  reputation  ex- 
tended also  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
city.  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  M.  L.  Linton, 
Dr.  J.  S.  Moore  and  Dr.  Wm.  M.  McPheeters 
were  the  authorities  on  internal  medicine; 
Dr.  Alleyne  and  Dr.  Ellsworth  Smith,  Sr., 
came  to  the  front  as  general  practitioners  and 
teachers,  while  Dr.  P.  G.  Robinson  and  Dr. 
G.  Baumgarten  made  their  names  as  general 
practitioners  by  the  introduction  of  exact 
clinical  methods.  Dr.  Thos.  O'Reilly  was 
the  busiest  and  most  popular  general  practi- 
tioner. Chas.  Stevens  was  the  only  psychia- 
tor  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Augustus 
Brokaw,  Algernon  S.  Barnes,  Jos.  Spiegel- 
halter  and  H.  M.  Starkloff,  then  in  Caron- 
delet,  laid  the.  foundation  for  large  and  lucra- 
tive practices.  Dr.  V.  D.  Dean  became 
known  as  a  scholarly  physician.  Qark  and 
Lankford  were  promising  surgeons,  espe- 
cially the  former,  who,  while  superintendent 
of  the  city  hospital,  was  a  tireless  experi- 


menter in  the  work  of  radical  cure  of  hernia. 
Both  died  young. 

Dr.  Charles  Curtman  and  Dr.  A.  Litton 
taught  chemistry  and  excelled  as  infallible 
experimenters.    Dr.  Hammer,  though  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  worked 
indefatigably  and   successfully   for   the  dis- 
semination of  the  then  new  doctrine  of  cellu- 
lar physiology  and  pathology.     Dr.    Louis 
Bauer,  who   had   come   to   this  city  in    1867 
from  Brooklyn,  New  York,  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  modem  orthopedics.    Dr.  G.  M.  B. 
Maughs  and  Dr.  M.  M.  Pallen  were  the  shin- 
ing lights  of  obstetrics,  Dr.  Boisliniere  and 
Dr.  Papin  came  into  notice  some  years  later 
as  obstetricians  and  gynecologists,  Dr.  Geo. 
Engelmann  and  Dr.  Adolph  Wislizenus  were 
still  in  active  practice,  and  looked  upon  by 
both  the  lay  public  and  the  profession  as 
among  the  foremost  representatives  of  their 
science.    The  world-wide  fame  of  Dr.  Engel- 
mann was  not,  however,  gained  as  a  medical 
man,  but  as  an  investigator  in  American  bot- 
any.   Dr.  S.  Pollak  had,  for  years,  been  doing 
pioneer  work  in  ophthalmology,  and  Dr.  John 
Green  began  to  establish  his  reputation  in  the 
same  branch.    All  of  these  men  left  an  im- 
press on  the  trend  of  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  the  then  rising  generation  of  physi- 
cians here.    The  central  figure,  and  a  man 
whose  name  is  most  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  leader  of  the  profession  of  St.  Louis,  at  that 
time,  was  Dr.  Hodgen.     He  was  famous  as 
an  intrepid  and  resourceful  surgeon,  and  as  a 
lucid  speaker,  debater  and  teacher.    His  lead- 
ing achievement   consisted   in   the  devising 
of  improved  methods  of  treating  fractures. 
He  was  not  a  prolific  writer.    His  forte  was 
the  practice  and  teaching  of  surgery.     The 
same  is  true  of  Dr.  Hodgen's  contemporary, 
Dr.  Gregory,  who  is  still  busy  with  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  and  is  justly  valued  as 
a  safe  and  conservative  operator,  and  as  an 
impressive  teacher.     Most  of  the  men  just 
mentioned  have  passed  away.     Dr.  Brokaw, 
Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Spiegelhaker,  Dr.  Starkloff, 
Dr.   Atwood,   Dr.   Green,   Dr.   McPheeters, 
Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Pollak  and  Dr.  O'Reilly 
are  still  active  practitioners;  Dr.  Dean,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Litton,  Dr.  Maughs  have  re- 
tired from  their  several  fields  of  labor;  the 
others  are  dead.    Three  more  names  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  medical   history 
remain  to  be  mentioned;  Dr.  LeGrand  At- 
wood, Dr.  Montrose  Pallen  and  Dr.  Waters. 
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Dr.  Atwood  is  chiefly  known  as  the  staunch 
and  uncompromising  upholder  of  the  code 
of  ethics,  and  as  a  determined  enemy  to  all 
attempts  at  innovations  affecting  the  integrity 
or  existence  of  that  document.  He  is  still 
an  active  practitioner  and  teaches  neurology 
and  psychiatry  at  one  of  the  medical  schools. 
Dr.  Fallen  was  one  of  the  earliest  apostles  of 
the  startling  improvements  in  gynecologic 
technique  introduced  at  that  time  by  Dr. 
Marion  Sims. 

He  left  a  lucrative  practice,  moved  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  equally  successful  as 
teacher  and  practitioner,  retired  from  practice 
when  still  comparatively  young  and  died 
several  years  ago.  Dr.  Waters  was  a  man  of 
great  analyzing  powers  as  a  medical  and 
philosophic  thinker,  and  ready  debater.  He 
became  known  throughout  the  country  on 
account  of  a  controversy  on  certain  physi- 
ologic questions  with  the  English  physiolo- 
gist, Dr.  Carpenter.  He  died  nearly  thirty 
years  ago. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventies  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighties  another  generation  of 
physicians  came  into  prominence.  Dr.  Je- 
rome K.  Bauduy  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hughes 
achieved  distinction  as  neurologists  and  al- 
ienists; Dr.  A.  C.  Bernays,  Dr.  N.  B.  Carson, 
Dr.  F.  J.  Lutz,  Dr.  H.  H.  Mudd,  Dr.  Robert 
M.  Funkhouser  and  Dr.  Th.  Prewitt  attracted 
attention  as  skillful  surgeons ;  Dr.  Hardaway 
became  favorably  known  at  home  and  abroad 
as  a  dermatologist ;  Dr.  Y.  H.  Bond,  Dr.  Geo. 
Engelmann,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Gehrung  as 
gynecotogists ;  Dr.  A.  Alt,  Dr.  C.  Barck,  Dr. 
C.  E.  Michel  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Post,  as  ophthal- 
mcdogists;  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Glasgow  and  Dr.  J. 
C.  Mulhall,  as  laryngologists.  All  of  these 
men  are  still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
profession.  Dr.  Engelmann  removed  several 
years  ago  to  Boston. 

Among  those  who  have  contributed'  to 
medical  literature  in  the  shape  of  articles 
written  for  journals  or  books  published,  or 
who  in  the  several  branches  of  the  medical 
science,  have  become  more  particularly 
known  as  original  workers,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following  physicians :  Adolph  Alt 
wrote  "Histology  and  Pathology  of  the 
Human  Eye"  and  a  textbook  on  "Ophthal- 
mology for  the  General  Practitioner,"  besides 
many  contributions  to  subjects  relating  to  the 
eye;  Carl  Barck,  articles  on  ophthalmology; 
Robert  Barclay,  otology ;  James  Moores  Ball, 


ophthalmology;  J.  K.  Bauduy  wrote  "Dis- 
eases of  the  Nervous  System,"  and  numerous 
contributions  to  neurologic  literature;  Louis 
Bauer,  surgery  and  orthopedics,  wrote  a  text- 
book on  the  latter  subject ;  Gustav  Baumgar- 
ten,  fevers,  studies  in  sphygmography, 
diseases  of  the  heart;  Augustus  Bernays, 
embryology,  pathology,  operative  technique, 
recommended  curetting  of  the  pylorus  for 
cancer;  Wheeler  H.  Bond,  gynecology; 
Waldo  Briggs,  surgery;  A.  Van  L.  Brokaw, 
experiments  in  intestinal  surgery;  Ludwig 
Bremer,  neurology  and  pathology ;  Wiley  G. 
Broome,  surgery;  John  Young  Brown,  ab- 
dominal surgery;  John  P.  Bryson,  genito- 
urinary diseases;  Edwin  C.  Burnett,  genito- 
urinary diseases;  Norman  B.  Carson,  cere- 
bral and  abdominal  surgery,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  advocate  and  practice  aseptic  surgery 
in  St.  Louis;  James  A.  Qose,  microscopy; 
Geo.  C.  Crandall,  pathology  and  general  med- 
icine; Harry  S.  Crossen,  gynecology;  Chas. 
Curtman,  text  book  on  chemistry,  numerous 
contributions  on  chemic  and  microscopic  sub- 
jects; Henry  C.  Dalton,  abdominal  surgery; 
Walter  B.  Dorsett,  gynecology,  recom- 
mended ligation  of  the  arteries  in  fibrous 
tumors  of  the  womb,  and  an  original  method 
of  treating  abscesses  of  the  fallopian  tubes; 
Washington  Fischel,  contributions  on  general 
medicine;  Hudson  W.  Ford,  physiology  and 
general  medicine  (yellow  fever);  Pinckney 
French,  surgery;  Frank  R.  Fry,  neurology; 
Eugene  C.  Gehrung,  several  original  meth- 
ods in  gynecologic  practice;  Max  A.  Gold- 
stein, otology  and  laryngology;  Frank  A. 
Glasgow,  gynecology;  Wm.  C.  Glasgow, 
diseases  of  the  larynx,  lungs  and  heart ;  Wm. 
W.  Graves,  experiments  in  skiography ;  John 
Green,  articles  on  physiologic  optics,  refrac- 
tion and  accommodation ;  Elisha  H.  Gregory, 
surgery ;  Jos.  L.  Grindon,  dermatology ;  Wm. 
A.  Hardaway,  monograph  on  vaccination, 
contributions  to  a  number  of  text  books, 
chapter  on  dermatology,  text  book  on  derma- 
tology; Henry  W.  Hermann,  neurology; 
Andrew  A.  Henske,  obstetrics  and  gynecol- 
ogy ;  John  T.  Hodgen,  surgery  and  especially 
fractures ;  Geo.  Homan,  public  hygiene ;  Geo. 
F.  Hulbert,  gynecology;  C.  H.  Hughes, 
many  essays  on  neurology  and  psychiatry; 
Leonidas  Laidley,  gynecology;  Emory  Lan- 
phear,  surgery;  Bransford  Lewis,  genito- 
urinary diseases;  Hanau  W.  Loeb,  laryngol- 
ogy  and    rhinolog^;    I.    N.    Love,    general 
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medicine  and  pediatrics;  Frank  J.  Lutz, 
surgery;  W.  A.  McCandless,  surgery;  Mary 
McLean,  gynecology ;  Albert  H.  Meisenbach, 
surgery;  Chas.  Michel,  improvements  post- 
operative treatment  of  cataract,  inventor  of 
electrolytic  destruction  of  hair  follicles ;  A.  E. 
Mink,  neurology  and  psychiatry;  Wm.  G. 
Moore,  general  medicine;  Hewy  H.  Mudd, 
surgery,  especially  hernias;  Jos.  C.  Mulhall, 
larynx,  lungs  and  heart,  original  devices  for 
antrum  operations;  A.  H.  Ohman-Dumes- 
nil,  dermatology;  W.  B.  Outten,  railway 
surgery  and  neurology;  Simon  PoUak,  gen- 
eral medicine  and  ophthalmology;  Geo.  F. 
Prewitt,  surgery;  Amand  Ravold,  bacteriol- 
ogy and  public  hygiene;  L.  T.  Riesmeyer, 
surgery;  P.  G.  Robinson,  general  medicine; 
Jos.  B.  Ross,  pathology  and  surgery;  Thos. 
F.  Rumbold,  many  contributions  to  rhinol- 
ogy,  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  Catarrhal  Dis- 
eases of  the  Nose,  Throat  and  Ear;"  E.  C. 
Runge,  psychiatry;  E.  W.  Saunders,  pediat- 
rics; Henry  Schwarz,  gynecology;  E.  M. 
Senseney,  general  medicine ;  A.  Shaw,  neurol- 
ogy ;  John  W.  Shapleigh,  otology ;  Ellsworth 
Smith,  Jr.,  general  medicine;  Horatio  M. 
Spencer,  otology ;  Justin  Steer,  general  medi- 
cine; Hugo  Summa,  general  medicine  and 
pathology ;  R.  I.  Terry,  anatomy  and  embry- 
ology; Herman  Tuholske,  abdominal  and 
general  surgery;  P.  W.  Tupper,  surgery; 
Henry  M.  W.  Whelpley,  microscopy;  Thos. 
C.  Witherspoon,  surgery;  H.  L.  Wolfner, 
ophthalmology. 

The  oldest  medical  society  in  the  West  is 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society.  It  was 
founded  in  1836,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  during  which  the  Civil  War  was 
waged  has  held  its  sessions  ever  since.  It 
has  survived  a  number  of  competitors,  which 
were  founded  more  or  less  in  opposition  to 
it.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  was  the 
first  of  these  organizations.  It  was  started  by 
a  number  of  medical  men  who  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  periodical  wars  that  were 
fought  on  the  floor  of  the  old  society.  Owing 
to  these  disruptions,  which  arose  over  ethical, 
and  sometimes  scientific  questions,  with  the 
personal  elements  predominant,  the  St.  Louis 
Society  became  known  as  a  fighting  medical 
body.  The  reports  of  dissensions  in  its  midst 
were,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
daily  press,  whose  reporters  had  access  to  its 
meetings,  and  who  improved,  true  to  their 
business     instincts,     every    opportunity     to 


amuse  the  public  at  the  expense  of  the  doc- 
tors. It  is  true,  however,  that  the  transac- 
tions of  the  society  early  in  the  seventies, 
and  shortly  after  the  war,  partook  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  the  political  primary 
meetings  of  the  present  day.  On  the  whole, 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  is  better  than 
its  reputation  as  far  as  the  fighting  propensi- 
ties of  its  members  are  concerned.  It  is 
neither  worse  nor  better  than  other  organiza- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  it 
acted  as  a  mirror  for  all  the  great  discoveries 
that  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  medical 
profession  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
revolution  which  medical  thought  and  meth- 
ods have  undergone  in  that  period  was  duly 
reflected  by  papers  read  before  and  discus- 
sions held  by  that  body.  Thus,  the  law  of 
the  correlation  of  forces,  the  teachings  of  cel- 
lular pathotogy,  the  Darwinian  doctrine,  an- 
tiseptics and  bacteriology,  the  modem 
achievements  in  surgery,  gynecology  and 
neurology  formed  the  themes  for  essays  and 
discussions  as  soon  as  they  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  leaders  at  home  and  abroad. 
Although  seemingly  in  a  state  of  marasmus 
at  different  times  of  its  existence,  it  always 
rallied  from  its  periods  of  depression  and 
lethargy,  and  renewed  life  and  activity  was 
infused  into  its  organism  by  interesting  sub- 
jects introduced  by  members  from  time  to 
time.  Its  tenacity  of  life  in  the  face  of  dis- 
organizing factors  is  due  doubtless  to  its 
thoroughly  democratic  character. 

Its  meeting  places  have  changed  several 
times  since  its  reorganization  after  the  war. 
At  the  time  work  was  resumed  the  members 
met  over  what  was  then  Catlin's  drug  store, 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue.  Early  in  the  seventies  a 
room  was  assigned  to  the  society  in  the  old 
Polytechnic  building,  and  for  about  twenty 
years  the  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  board  of  education. 
When  that  body  moved  from  its  former  quar- 
ters in  the  old  public  library  building,  to  its 
present  abode,  the  society  followed.  It  meets 
now,  as  for  many  decades,  in  the  board  of 
education  building,  every  Saturday  night. 

Besides  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society, 
which  did  good  work  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  ceased  to  exist  from  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  its  members,  two  other  societies 
were  established,  and,  after  a  short  existence 
discontinued;  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
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the  Pathological  Society.  At  present  the 
following  medical  organizations  are  in  work- 
ing condition;  the  St.  Louis  Medical,  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  City  Hospital  Alumni, 
and  the  Academy  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Sciences.  The  St.  Louis  Microscopical  Soci- 
ety, which  consists  almost  exclusively  of  phy- 
sicians, may  also  be  said  to  be  a  medical 
organization.  It  was  founded  in  1869,  dis- 
continued its  meetings  in  1894,  and  was  reor- 
ganized in  1898.  It  has  at  present  thirty- 
eight  members. 

St.  Louis  abounds  in  medical  colleges.  As 
before  remarked  there  were  two  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  These  seemed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  medical  education  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1866  Adam  Hammer  resusci- 
tated the  Humboldt  Medical  College,  which 
went  out  of  existence  in  1869. 

A   few   years    later   another    school    was 
founded  by  Dr.  Louis  Bauer,  under  the  name 
of  "College  of  Physicians   and   Surgeons." 
Dr.  Bauer  had  been  a  member  of  the  defunct 
"Humboldt  Medical  College."    Dissension  in 
the  faculty  of  that  institution  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  becoming  extinct.    Under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  Bauer  a  number  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  former  "Humboldt"  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  new  school,  which  was  discon- 
tinued after  having  been  in  existence  for  sev- 
eral years.    It  was  reorganized  in  1879.    The 
example  set  by  Bauer  was  followed  in  the 
course  of  years  by  the  founding  of  other  col- 
leges.    A  number  of  the  faculty  of  a  school 
would  secede,  and  start  a  new  institution.    In 
this  manner  the  Marion  Sims,  the  Beaumont 
and  the  Barnes  Medical  College  sprang  into 
existence.    They  are  all  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  annually  graduate  a  large  number 
of  students.     Of  late  a  tendency  to  consoli- 
dation has  set  in.    At  the  present  writing  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  and  the  Missouri 
have  agreed  to  constitute  one  school  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Washington  University, 
and  combinations  of  other  schools  are  to  fol- 
low. 

Besides  these  "regular"  schools  there  are 
one  homeopathic  and  one  eclectic  institu- 
tion, making  the  number  of  medical  colleges 
for  St.  Louis  seven  in  all  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  calculated  that  these  schools  turn  out 
about  600  graduates  every  year. 

The  "St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal," a  monthly  publication,  was,  for  many 
years,  the  only  journal  of  its  kind  in  St.  Louis, 


and  in  the  part  of  the  country  west  of  Cincin- 
nati. At  the  present  time  St.  Louis  is  the 
home  of  more  medical  periodicals  than  ex- 
isted twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  whole 
country.  This  fact,  however,  does  not  signify 
a  concentration  or  intensification  of  medical 
wisdom  with  us.  It  can  not  be  successfully 
contended  that  depth  and  breadth  has  kept 
pace  with  numbers.  Most  of  the  journals  are 
published  rather  in  the  interest  of  manufac- 
tures of  proprietary  medicines,  or  as  the  offi- 
cial organs  of  medical  schools,  than  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  medical  profession. 
(See  also  Dispensaries,  Hospitals,  Medical 
Journals,  etc.)  j^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

The  beginnings  of  medicine  in  Jackson 
County    were    at     Inde- 

Medicioe  io  JAcksoo  pendence  and  Westport, 
Couty.  dating  from  a  time  when 

the  former  place  num- 
bered about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the  latter 
a  somewhat  less  number,  while  Kansas  City 
was  a  mere  steamboat  landing  known  as 
Westport  Landing.  At  the  two  towns  named 
were  physicians  who  were  at  once  guardians 
of  the  health  of  a  widely  dispersed  population, 
and  almost  pioneer  settlers,  contributing 
a  full  share  to  the  material  development  of 
a  newly  opened  country.  Some  were  men 
of  culture,  who  had  gained  their  medical  edu- 
cation in  college;  the  greater  number  were 
of  limited  educational  attainitients,  whose 
professional  knowledge  had  been  acquired 
in  offices  of  established  practitioners  of  more 
or  less  ability.  Of  either  class,  almost  with- 
out exception,  they  were  practical  men,  of 
great  force  of  character,  who  rendered  cheer- 
ful and  efficacious  assistance  to  the  suffer- 
ing, daily  journeying  on  horseback  scores  of 
miles,  over  a  country  almost  destitute  of 
roads,  and  encountering  swollen,  unbridged 
streams,  and  destitute  of  waterproof  gar- 
ments or  other  now  common  protections 
against  weather  inclemencies.  Out  of  neces- 
sity, the  pioneer  physician  developed  rare 
quickness  of  perception  and  self-reliance. 
The  specialist  was  then  unknown,  and  he 
was  called  upon  to  treat  every  phase  of  bodily 
ailment,  serving  as  physician,  surgeon,  oculist 
and  dentist.  His  books  were  few,  and  there 
were  no  practitioners  more  able  than  himself 
with  whom  he  might  consult;  his  medicines 
were  simple,  and  carried  upon  his  persons, 
and  every  preparation  of  pill  or  solution  was 
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the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He  not  only- 
discharged  his  duties  conscientiously,  and  in 
most  cases  successfully,  but  his  home  was  the 
training  place  of  a  professional  generation  to 
succeed  him,  which  was  unable  to  attend  the 
far-removed  medical  colleges  of  the  day. 
The  services  of  the  pioneer  physicians  were 
fittingly  recognized  at  Sedalia,  in  1896,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Medical 
Association.  The  president,  Dr.  C.  Lester 
Hall,  addressed  a  special  invitation  to  this 
class,  and  nearly  thirty  attended.  Speaking 
to  them  in  behalf  of  the  association,  he  said : 
"To  the  men  of  your  class  we  owe  much  for 
our  present  knowledge,  and  lightened  bur- 
dens, of  which  you  knew  nothing  in  the  days 
of  your  activity.  You  blazed  the  way  for  us 
through  pathless  forests  and  unmarked 
prairies,  and  we  desire  to  demonstrate  our 
gratitude  and  love  for  your  noble  life-work." 
The  early  physicians  of  Independence  are 
first  to  be  mentioned.  Among  the  first  was 
Dr.  Leo  Twyman,-  who  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky in  1827,  locating  at  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri. In  1844  he  removed  to  Westport, 
and  late  the  same  year  to  Independence, 
where  he  practiced  until  his  death;  he  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  practitioners  of 
his  day,  and  left  an  enduring  influence  for 
good.  Contemporary  with  him  were  Dr. 
Dummer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, ^a  man 
of  excellent  literary  attainments,  and  a  skill- 
ful physician,  whose  activity  was  limited  by 
a  physical  disability.  Other  physicians  were 
Dr.  Langhorn,  an  excellent  practitioner,  who 
came  from  Lexington,  Missouri;  Dr.  Hock- 
ensmith,  popular  personally  and  in  his  pro- 
fession ;  Dr.  Belt,  a  fair  practitioner,  and  Dr. 
Caldwell,  who  practiced  only  in  1848,  then 
removing  to  California.  Dr.  Joseph  Boggs, 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  a  brother  of  Governor 
Boggs,  located  at  Independence  in  1847  or 
1848.  He  was  a  capable  practitioner,  and  a 
strong,  manly  character.  He  afforded  in- 
struction to  a  number  of  young  men  who 
became  excellent  physicians,  among  them  Dr. 
John  McMurray,  who  entered  upon  practice 
m  the  same  place,  and  afterward  died  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  Dr.  Alfred  B.  Sloan,  who,  in  later 
days,  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
highly  regarded  physicians  of  Kansas  City. 
Dr.  Boggs  removed  to  California  in  1850, 
and  afterward  returned,  and  died  at  West- 
port.  Dr.  Harlan,  an  accurate  diagnostician 
and  successful  practitioner,  was  his  contem- 


porary at  Independence,  but  remained  only 
one  year,  and  went  to  California.     In  1849 
Dr.  J.  P.  Henry,  a  Kentuckian,  while  journey- 
ing to  CaUfornia,  was  called  to  attend  a  case 
of  cholera  at  Independence,  and  this  led  to 
his  making  a  permanent  residence  there.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Bryant  came  from  Kentucky  and  en- 
tered upon  practice  the  following  year.    The 
two  latter  named  were  yet  living  in  July,  1900. 
The  first  physician  to  locate  on  the  site  of 
Kansas  City,  then  Westport  Landing,  was 
Dr.   Benoist  Troost,   in    1847.      He  was  a 
native  of  Holland,  and  had  been  a  hospital 
steward  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,    He  built 
the  first  brick  hotel,  which,  during  the  border 
troubles,  became  known  as  the  Free  State 
Hotel.     His    widow,    Mrs.    Kennedy,   niece 
of      William      Gilliss,      left      the      greater 
part      of      her      property      to      benevolent 
objects,    was    the    founder    of    the    Gilliss 
Opera  House,  and  built  an  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1848  came  Dr.  F.  A.  Rice,  who  opened 
the  first  drug  store;  in  1850  he  returned  to 
his  native  State,  Kentucky.     Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Ridge  located  at  the  same  place  June  i,  1848. 
In  1849  about  300  Belgians,  men,  women 
and  children,  arrived  in  the  East  Bottoms, 
adjoining  the  Westport  Landing  settlement, 
expecting  to  make  permanent  homes.    They 
had  journeyed  by  steamboat  from  New  Or- 
leans, and  soon  after  reaching  their  destina- 
tion  cholera   appeared    among   them    in   a 
malignant    form    and    about   one-half   their 
number  died.    The  disease  communicated  to 
the  residents,  some  400  in  number,  resulting 
in  practical  depopulation ;  nearly  one-half  the 
number   died,  and   most   of  the   remainder 
moved  elsewhere.    During  the  epidemic  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Ridge  ministered  continually  to  the 
people.    At  the  outset  his  labors  were  shared 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Fulton,  a  native  of  Ohio,  a 
fairly  well  educated  man,  and  a  good  practi- 
tioner.     Dr.  Fulton  died  from  the  disease, 
and  Dr.  Ridge  was  afterward  the  only  physi- 
cian who  fearlessly  performed   professional 
duty,  notwithstanding  he  was  himself  a  suf- 
ferer from  the  malady.    Dr.  Thomas  B.  Les- 
ter began  practice  in  1854;  he  became  one  of 
the  strongest  men  in  the  profession,  and  a 
capable    writer    upon    professional     topics. 
Other  physicians  who  were   in  practice   at 
one   time   or   other  prior  to    1861    were   J. 
Lykins,  J.  M.  Wood,  E.  D.  Ralph,   W.  W. 
Harris,  J.  T.  Herndon,  G.  B.  Wood,  R.  R. 
Hall,  G.  N.  Woodward,  A,  L.  Schoen,  J,  T. 
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Rice,  A.  W.  Bonham,  G.  M.  B.  Maughs  and 
Theodore  S.  Case.     Nearly  all  disappeared 
during  the  Civil  War  period,  and  upon  Dr. 
Ridge  and  Dr.  Lester  devolved  the  major 
part  of  attendance  upon  the  sick  in  Kansas 
City  and  neighborhood.    Their  services  were 
also  required  at  considerable  distances,  and 
notwithstanding  the  country  was  continually 
traversed  by  armed  bodies  of  either  side,  in- 
cluding irregular  and  predatory  bands,  they 
were  so  well  known  and  were  held  in  such 
great  respect  that  they  suffered  no  serious 
molestation  while  on  their  errands  of  mercy. 
Dr.  Joshua  Thorn  and  Dr.  Peter  Arnoldia 
(see  "Medicine,  Homeopathic,")  had  become 
residents  of  ICansas  City,  but  were  connected 
with  the  government  hospital,  and  attended 
few  but  the  soldiers  committed  to  their  care. 
Upon  the  restoration  of  peace  the  two  latter 
named  engaged  in  personal  practice.    About 
the  same  time  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Wood  and  Dr. 
Theodore  S.  Case  returned  and  resumed  pro- 
fessional work.    Dr.  Wood  attained  consid- 
erable fame  as  a  lithotomist,  and  was  an 
excellent  general  practitioner.    Dr.  Case,  an 
able  man  in  the  profession,  soon  abandoned 
it  to  ei^age  in  literary  pursuits  and  politics. 
In  1865,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  a  number 
of  physicians  located,  many  of  whom  had 
performed   service  in  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  armies,  and  had  been  attracted  by 
the  possibilities  of  the  place  for  material  de- 
velopment.   All  were  men  of  wide  experience, 
and  several  were  of  high  professional  and  lit- 
rary  attainments.    Among  these  were  Dr.  A. 
B.  Sloan,  an  exemplary  man  and  capable 
practitioner,  and  an  excellent  writer  on  pro- 
fessional topics ;  Dr.  H.  F.  Hereford,  a  strong 
man  in  the  profession,  who  began  practice 
in  Westport  in  1851 ;  Dr.  S.  S.  Todd,  one  of 
the  most   able  and  successful  practitioners 
during  many  years'  practice;  Dr.  Alfred  B. 
Taylor,  an  accomplished  surgeon,  famed  for 
successful   treatment  of  diseased   joints  by 
astringent  injections;  Dr.  J.  H.  Bennett,  a 
general    practitioner   of   much   ability;    Dr. 
Samuel  Milligan,  thoroughly  capable  in  prac- 
tice, and   an  educated  man  of  much  versa- 
tility ;  Dr.  Joel  Morris,  a  man  of  fair  ability ; 
Dr.  D.  Y.  Chalfant,  skilled  in  his  profession, 
well  educated  and  of  noble  character;  and 
Dr.  D.  R.  Porter,  a  man  of  wide  professional 
and  general  kno\dedge.     Of  these,  but  two 
are  yet  living  in  Kansas  City:     Dr.  Ridge, 
retired  from  practice,  though  yet  affording 
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his  services  to  intimate  friends,  or  to  active 
practitioners  in  consultation;  and  Dr.  Por- 
ter, who  continues  professional  work  with 
undiminished  ability  and  interest.  With  these 
may  be  named  in  connection.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Tindall,  the  pioneer  dentist,  who  came  in 
1855,  and  yet  continues  practice.  Among  the 
above  mentioned  physicians  were  those  who 
gave  their  profession  a  well  established 
foundation  in  a  then  comparatively  unim- 
portant town,  which  during  their  period  of 
active  service,  and  in  no  small  degree  through 
their  effort,  entered  upon  an  unexampled 
development.  They  were  the  leaders  in 
founding  medical  colleges  and  hospitals,  med- 
ical societies  and  medical  journals.  With 
increasing  population  came  increased  num- 
bers to  their  ranks,  many  of  whom,  if  with- 
out the  rich  practical  experience  of  their 
predecessors,  had  been  more  highly  favored 
with  respect  to  educational  advantages. 
These  classes  were  mutually  helpful,  each 
contributing  of  its  knowledge  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  other.  In  community  of 
interest  and  purpose,  both  exerted  them- 
selves intelligently  and  usefully  to  the 
advancement  of  medical  science,  in  all  de- 
partments of  which  Kansas  City  has  taken 
rank  with  the  first  and  oldest  cities  of  the 
country.  Many,  of  their  members  are  famed 
and  honored  throughout  the  land  for  their 
accomplishments  in  practice,  and  for  the  deep 
knowledge  they  have  afforded  professional 
bodies  in  addresses  and  discussions,  and  to 
the  world  in  the  field  of  authorship.  The 
various  specialized  lines  of  the  profession  are 
represented  by  practitioners  who  have  at- 
tained distinction  through  devoted  and  con- 
scientious practice,  personal  investigation 
and  study  in  the  most  renowned  American 
and  foreign  schools.  In  surgery,  are  those 
whose  ability  has  been  recognized  by  such 
distinguished  bodies  as  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Military  Surgeons,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Surgeons,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association;  while  prac- 
titioners in  ophthalmology,  otology,  laryn- 
gology and  rhinology  hold  position  with  the 
most  capable  in  their  respective  lines.  In 
the  field  of  general  practice,  high  standards 
of  capability  are  maintained.  In  personal 
character  and  general  usefulness  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  deserving  of 
respect  and  gratitude.  Excepting  those  who 
have  but  recently  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
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life,  the  active  practitioners  of  to-day  have 
borne  a  full  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
city.  They  have  contributed  zealously  of 
their  effort  and  liberally  of  their  means,  not 
only  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
institutions  pertaining  to  their  profession, 
but  many  of  their  number  have  also  taken  a 
leading  part  in  all  forms  of  public  enterprise 
which  have  aided  in  the  material  development 
of  the  city,  and  in  its  educational  and  social 
advancement.  q   lister  Hall. 

Medicine,  Eclectic— The  eclectic  sys- 
tem of  medicine  was  born  in  America,  and 
came  into  existence  in  opposition  to  crude 
and  severe  methods  of  treating  diseases  in 
vogue  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  condemned  bleeding,  blistering 
and  salivation,  and  aimed  to  aid  nature  to  rid 
the  patient  of  the  causes  of  disease,  declar- 
ing that  remedies  which  failed  to  act  in  har- 
mony with  nature  should  be  discarded.  The 
philosophy  of  eclecticism  consists  in  making 
a  proper  diagnosis  and  selecting  remedies 
that  act  in  a  direct  manner  upon  the  cause 
of  disease  without  depressing  the  vital  forces, 
and  in  giving  medicines  which  shall  be 
effective  without  being  unnecessarily  dis- 
agreeable. The  medical  practitioners  of  the 
eclectic  school  select  their  modes  of  prac- 
tice and  medicines  from  all  schools,  and  this 
school  claims  for  itself  the  fullest  "materia 
medica"  of  any  school  in  the  world.  The 
first  regular  eclectic  physician  to  practice  his 
profession  in  Missouri,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  information  obtainable,  was 
Dr.  Edgar  Thorn,  who  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1855.  His  home  had  previously  been  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati.  About  the  year  1867  Dr.  John  ^ 
W.  Thrailkill  located  there,  and  shortly  after- 
ward Dr.  W.  V.  Rutledge  added  another  to 
the  number  of  eclectic  practitioners  in  the 
city.  Dr.  P.  D.  Yost  and  Dr.  George  C. 
Pitzer  began  practicing  there  in  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  the  eclectic  school  in  1873, 
and  they  and  the  physicians  previously  men- 
tioned were  the  pioneers  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  eclectic  medicine  in  St.  Louis. 
Since  then  the  number  of  practitioners  of 
this  school  has  increased  rapidly,  and  their 
prestige  and  influence  have  constantly  in- 
creased. *The  American  Medical  College" 
of  this  school  was  chartered  by  the  Legis- 


lature of  Missouri   and   established  in  St. 
Louis  in   1873.    Jacob  S.  Merrell  was  the 
first  president  of  the  board  of  trustees;  N. 
C.  Hudson,  vice  president;   M.   F.  Taylor, 
secretary,  and  John  W.  Thrailkill,  treasurer. 
The  faculty  was  made  up  as  follows :    S.  H. 
Potter,  M.  D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and 
practice   of   medicine;   John  W.   Thrailkill, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy ;  J.  W.  Huntoon, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  obstetrics;  George  H. 
Field,  M.  D.,  professor  of  surgery;  Albert 
Merrell,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
toxicology ;  P.  D.  Yost,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
diseases  of  women ;  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D., 
demonstrator   of   anatomy;    M.    F.  Taylor, 
LL.  D.,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence. 
The  college  occupied  the  upper  rooms  at  the 
southeast    corner    of    Seventh    and    Olive 
Streets  for  one  year,  then  moved  to  913  Pine 
Street,  where    it    remained    awhile    until  a 
building  was  put  up  for  its  express  purposes, 
on    Eleventh    Street,  between    Olive    and 
Locust   Streets.    The   college   remained  at 
that  location  until  about  1887,  when  a  build- 
ing   was    erected    at    407    South  Jefferson 
Avenue,  which  it   now  owns  and   occupies. 
The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1874,  and  the 
college  has  sent  out   a   class    of   energetic, 
wide-awake,    broad-minded    doctors    every 
year  since,  and  the  number  of  graduates  now 
reaches  over  600.    The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents, from  first  to  last,  has  been  over  1,700. 
The  teachings  of  this  college  are  liberal,  ad- 
vanced, and   distinctively   eclectic   in   every 
regard.    Its  requirements  are  up  to  the  most 
rigid,    and    men    or    women    expecting   to 
graduate   from  this  school  must  show,  by 
their  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  that 
they  are  worthy  of   the   position  they  seek. 
The  board  of  trustees  at  the  present  time 
(1898)  is  composed  of  the  following  residents 
of  St.  Louis:     F.  E.  Udell,  president;  John 
T.  Sibley,  vice    president ;    A.    N.    Gaebler, 
secretary,  and  Edwin  Younkin,  treasurer  and 
dean  of  the  faculty.    The  following  named 
gentlemen    compose    the    faculty:      Edwin 
Younkin,  M.  D.,  professor  of  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery ;  George  C.  Pitzer,  M.  D., 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine; E.  Lee  Standlee,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
general  descriptive   and   surgical   anatomy; 
C.  E.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  professor  of  obstet- 
rics and  diseases  of  women ;  M.  H.  Hamlin, 
M.    D.,    professor   of   materia    medica   and 
therapeutics;  Ira  W.  Upsham,  M.  D.,  pro- 
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fessor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology ;  John  L. 
Ingram,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology; 
Harry  H.  Helbing,  M.  D.,  professor  of  sur- 
gical gynecology  and  pediatrics ;  William  H. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  professor  of  hygiene  and 
sanitary  science;  William  P.  Biles,  M.  D., 
professor  of  opthalmology  and  otology;  J. 
Moreau  Blakemore,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
microscopy  and  bacteriology;  William  F. 
Francis,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physical  diagno- 
sis and  general  pathology;  L.  H.  Morgan, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  dermatology  and  vene- 
rial;  Charles  S.  Morten,  M.  D.,  professor  of 
electro-therapeutics  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system;  J.  A.  Dungan,  M.  D.,  ad- 
junct professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics; Irene  Toland,  M.  D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  microscopy  and  director  of 
laboratory;  Honorable  William  M.  Kinsey, 
professor  of  medical  jurisprudence;  E.  L. 
Standlee,  M.  D.,  and  H.  H.  Helbing,  M.  D., 
demonstrators  of  anatomy. 

Gborgb  C.  Pitzer. 

The  growth  of  the  eclectic  school  in  the 
State  has  been  quite  as  marked  as  it  has 
been  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis.     In  the  year 
1870,  there   were   so   many  physicians   and 
surgeons  belonging  to  it  in  different  parts 
of  Missouri,  that  it  was  felt  the  time  had 
come  for  their  organization  into  a  special 
body,    and    when    Dr.  J.  E.    Callaway,    of 
Chillicothe,  issued  a  call  for  a  meeting  of 
eclectics  in  June  of  that  year,  at  Chillicothe, 
there  was  a  prompt  response,  and  a  number 
of  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  met 
in  the  convention,  among  them  being  Dr. 
J.  E.  Callaway,  a  graduate   of   the   Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  of  Cincinnati ;  Dr.  William 
Gates,  of  Greentop;  Dr.  Avery,  of  Kirks- 
ville ;  Dr.  Josiah  Gates,  of  La  Plata ;  Dr.  S. 
V.  Stoller,    of    Hamilton;    Dr.    Weaver,  of 
Chillicothe;  Dr.  Goodson,  of  Cambria;  Dr. 
J.  P.  Dice,  of  Coloma ;  Dr.  Chaffee,  of  Breck- 
inridge, and  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk,  of  Chillicothe. 
The  Eclectic  Society  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
was    then    and    there    organized,    with    Dr. 
Callaway  for  the  first  president,  and  it  has 
been    an   active   and   vigorous   organization 
ever   since,  holding  well  attended  meetings 
every    year.    The   membership  in   1900  was 
about  700.    The  "American  Medical  Journal," 
of  St.  Louis,  first  issued  in  1873,  is  the  organ 
of    the  Eclectic  School   in   Missouri,  and   is 
recogfnized  as  one  of  the  ablest  journals  of 


its  kind.  Its  first  editor  was  Dr.  John  W. 
Thrailkill,  who  conducted  it  until  1874;  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  George  C.  Pitzer,  till  1887; 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Edwin  Younkin  till  1898; 
and  he  by  Dr.  M.  M.  Hamlin.  The  school 
enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  corps 
of  learned  and  brilliant  writers  in  the  State, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  P.  D. 
Post,  Dr.  J.  T.  McClanahan,  Dr.  J.  A.  Munk, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Callaway,  Dr.  S.  V.  Stoller,  Dr. 
George  C.  Pitzer,  Dr.  Edwin  Younkin,  Dr. 
E.  L.  Standlee,  Dr.  M.  M.  Hamlin,  Dr.  H. 
D.  Quigg,  Dr.  F.  A.  Rew,  Dr.  G.  D.  Walker, 
Dr.  William  Biles,  Dr.  H.  H.  Helbing,  Dr. 
John  L.  Ingram  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Stevens.  In 
nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  the 
State  the  eclectic  school  has  its  adherents, 
and  in  addition  to  the  well  established  and 
patronized  medical  school  in  St.  Louis,  the 
Eclectic  Medical  University,  a  new  school, 
was  established  in  Kansas  City,  in  the  year 
1898. 

Medicine,  Homeopatliic. — In  the  late 
decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  a  man  remarkable  for  native 
acumen  and  g^eat  literary  and  scientific 
research,  conceived  and  promulgated  the 
system  of  medical  practice  known  as 
homeopathy,  his  course  of  inve^igation  and 
conclusion  being  facts  and  observations  first, 
and  theories  or  conclusions  afterward.  Some 
years  later,  when  Hahnemann  came  to  Paris 
to  practice  his  profession,  Guizot,  then  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  on  being  urged 
to  forbid  Hahnemann  from  practicing,  said: 
"Hahnemann  is  a  scholar  of  great  merit; 
science  must  be  free  to  all.  If  homeopathy 
is  a  chimera,  or  system  without  any  internal 
substance,  it  will  fall  by  itself ;  but  if  it  is  an 
advance,  it  will  spread  even  despite  our 
repressive  measures." 

It  was  upon  this  plane  of  intrinsic  merit 
that  the  genius  of  the 
Basis.  great  German  sent  out  his 

discovery  of  the  dual  ac- 
tion of  drugs,  and  the  law  summed  up  in 
'*Similia  sitnilibus  curantur''  to  make  their 
own  place  and  work  out  their  own  results  in 
the  medical  arena  of  the  world's  experience. 

Everywhere  met  by  opposition,  such  as 
comes  to  every  newly  discovered  truth  of 
practical  bearing,  and  which  can  only  be 
successfully  resisted  by  truth,  homeopathy, 
as  the  embodiment  of  these  new  principles 
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of  medical  practice,  took  her  place  modestly, 
but  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  her  rallying 
cry,  and  bravely  met  the  odds  against  her. 
Hahnemann  himself,  driven  from  his  native 
land,  spread  in  neighboring  States  the 
knowledge  and  experimental  proof  of  the 
beneficence  of  his  wonderful  discovery. 
Where  people  were  cured  "speedily,  safely, 
pleasantly  and  surely,"  no  argument  could 
deaden  the  force  of  the  indisputable  fact. 
And  this  has  been  the  ground  upon  which 
the  victories  of  homeopathy  have  been  won. 
It  gained  a  foothold  in  the  United  States, 
in  New  York  City,  through  Dr.  Hans  Gram, 
a  native  of  Sweden,  who  in  1825  published  a 
pamphlet  translation  of  Hahnemann's  "Spirit 
of  Homeopathy."  Its  first  representative  in 
St.  Louis,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  Dr.  John 
T.  Temple,  who  came  there  in  1844. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  just  or  satisfactory 

review  of  the  development 
DevelopBeit        in  a  single  city  of  such  a 

cause,  new  not  only  to  the 
city  and  country,  but  comparatively  so  to  the 
world,  and  to  the  realms  both  of  experience 
and  of  scientific  investigation.  Naturally, 
through  its  earlier  stages,  it  had  to  contend 
with  the  almost  universal  prejudice  and  con- 
tempt of  the  then  established  school.  Later 
the  marvelous  triumphs  of  practical  expe- 
rience began  to  influence  public  patronage 
and  sympathy,  and  the  keen  philosophy  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  new  methods  to 
win  the  ear  and  convince  the  judgment  of 
thoughtful  minds ;  but  with  this  favoring  turn 
in  the  tide  came  increased  difficulties  and 
hindrances.  Opposition  was  roused  to  more 
bitterness;  jealousy  and  hatred  took  the 
place  of  indifference.  It  is  not  necessary  or 
wise  to  recall  at  length  the  long  story  of 
repression  and  obstruction  from  the  bigoted 
conservatism  of  a  jealous  opposing  school, 
through  which  homeopathy  has  come  up  to 
its  present  recognized  position.  Nor  are  we 
prepared  to  consider  this  state  of  feeling  in 
the  old  school  as  entirely  inexcusable,  espe- 
cially during  the  earlier  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  homeopathy.  It  was  not 
different  from  the  reception  accorded  to  all 
new  methods  at  that  time ;  indeed,  it  was 
creditable.  Had  this  discovery  come  to 
Europe  fifty  years  earlier  than  it  did,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  innovation  would  have 
met  with  more  active  and  public  persecution, 
and  called  for  its  martyrs  to  the  death. 


In  reviewing  these  circumstances  of  early 
oppression  and  repression,  it  is  doubtless 
well  also  for  the  present  homeopathic  pro- 
fession, especially  for  the  many  whose 
family  line  runs  back  through  ancestral 
doctors,  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  our  own 
fiesh  and  blood  which  so  rose  up  against  us 
in  those. days,  and  that  had  even  we  our- 
selves, who  now  so  confidently  trust  to  these 
clear  and  simple  laws  of  healing,  been  then 
in  the  arena,  we,  too,  doubtless  with  but  few 
exceptions,  would  have  been  of  the  many 
against  the  few,  and  the  established  against 
the  reformative.  Not  so  easy,  however,  is 
it  to  understand  the  degree  of  prejudice  and 
injustice  that  is  still  manifest  in  medical 
codes  lowered  to  attempt  what  is  substan- 
tially a  species  of  "boycott" — ^if  we  may  use 
the  word — toward  a  reputable  school  of  med- 
icine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
trial ;  and  in  such  use  of  political  machinery 
as  to  make  an  impartial  legislator  hesitate 
to  open  doors  of  public  institutions  to 
homeopathic  representation.  Homeopathy 
has  no  necessity  to  raise  in  St.  Louis  or  else- 
where any  weakling  cry  for  mercy  or  redress. 
A  strong  and  earnest  appeal  to  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  citizenship  of  the  city  and 
State  she  does  make,  in  the  name  of  her 
physicians  and  her  patronage,  for  the  im- 
partial recognition  by  the  city  and  State  of 
her  well  founded  claims  to  a  proper  repre- 
sentation in  public  institutions.  With  the 
people  at  large  free  and  unbiased  in  their 
preferences,  we  have  only  cause  for  con- 
gratulation. Our  patronage  is  large  and 
superior.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that 
homeopathy  in  St.  Louis,  as  elsewhere,  has 
a  patronage  far  above  the  average  in  culture 
and  intelligence — statistics  proving  this — 
and,  moreover,  that  over  one-third  of  the 
taxes  are  paid  by  homeopaths. 

There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  homeopathy 
has  radically  modified  the 
liflacBce.  general  practice  of  medi- 

cine. One  stronghold 
after  another  of  the  old  forms  of  bleeding, 
cupping  and  drugging  has  been  forced  to 
yield,  until  the  more  simple  and  safe  forms  of 
the  new  practice  have  been  quietly  adopted. 
Not  infrequently  also  some  drug  action  is 
announced  by  the  old  school  as  newly  dis- 
covered, or  some  remedy  newly  recom- 
mended as  remarkably  curative,  which  has 
had  a  recognized  place  in  the  current  materia 
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medica  of  homeopathy  for  a  quarter  or  half 
a  century,  or  from  Hahnemann's  own  work 
even,  and  is  curative  only  in  accordance  with 
the  homeopathic  law  of  drug  action.  For 
these  credit  is  not  acknowledged  to  homeo- 
pathic sources.  The  appropriation  may  be 
and  perhaps  in  ifiost  instances  is,  un- 
conscious. However,  it  remains  a  fact  to 
which  it  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  this  sketch 
to  call  attention,  that  general  medical  prac- 
tice in  St.  Louis,  as  elsewhere,  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  direct  and  indirect 
influence  of  homeopathy  for  the  last  half 
century. 

During    these    years    some    homeopathic 
institutions   have   been   permanently   estab- 
lished; others  have  had  only  a  temporary 
■existence.      Growth   in   this   line,   however, 
has  been  positive,  if  not  rapid  or  uniform. 
We     have     our     pioneer     institutions — the 
Medical   College  and   the   Good   Samaritan 
Hospital,  and   in   later  days   our  expanding 
wotk  in  the  Children's  Free  Hospital,  Blind 
<jirls'  Home,  and   our   College   Clinic  and 
Dispensary,    besides   various    other   centers 
of  work,  more  or  less   perfectly  organized. 
The   history   of   these    institutions     and    of 
homeopathy    will  necessarily  be  closely  in- 
terwoven with  that  of  the  men  who  have 
been  the  leading  minds  in  the  medical  fra- 
ternity of  the  past  years,  and  who  have  been 
instrumental   in   all   that   has   been   accom- 
plished, with  occasional  aid  from  some  broad- 
minded,  public-spirited  man,  able  and  willing 
to  assist  a  cause  weak  but  worthy.     Such  a 
man  was  the  late  Honorable  Montgomery 
Blair.    It  was  largely  through  his  assistance 
that  a  charter  was  obtained,  in  1857,  for  the 
Homeopathic  Medical   College  of   Missouri, 
located  here  in  St.  Louis.   Judge  Blair  after- 
ward removed  to  Washington,  and  there,  as 
Postmaster  General,  was  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's cabinet. 

To  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  coming  to  St. 
Louis  in  1844,  is  accorded 
Teaiple  Aid  Other      the    honor,    as    has    been 
Pkiaeerg.  stated,  of  first  introducing 

homeopathy  in  St.  Louis. 
He  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  George  McClelland  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  After  practicing  for  a  time  in 
Washington,  he,  in  1833,  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  adopted  the  homeopathic 
practice,  and   came   to   St.   Louis   in   1844. 


Here  he  enjoyed  an  extensive  practice,  and 
his  clientele  was  among  the  first  and  most 
influential  of  our  citizens.  Shortly  after  Dr. 
Temple  arrived  in  St.  Louis  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College 
made  an  attack  upon  homeopathy  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press.  Dr.  Temple 
made  a  forcible  and  exhaustive  reply,  but 
such  was  the  state  of  hostility  to  the  new 
practice  that  neither  of  the  two  .  medical 
journals  nor  any  of  the  city  papers  could  be 
induced  to  give  it  publication.  Dr.  Temple, 
however,  immediately  published  it  in  pam- 
phlet form  for  gratuitous  circulation,  and  his 
statements  and  arguments  found  g^eat  favor 
with  the  public,  gaining  many  friends  for  the 
new  system  among  the  lay  people  of  the 
city.  In  1848  he  established  the  "South- 
western Homeopathic  Journal,"  which  was 
the  first  journal  of  the  kind  published  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  1849  ^^  ^^^  with 
marked  success  in  the  management  of  epi- 
demic cholera,  as  did  also  Drs.  Spalding, 
Steinestel,  Vail  and  Granger,  who  had  lo- 
cated in  St.  Louis  in  1846-7.  Dr.  Temple 
later  occupied  the  chair  of  professor  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of 
Missouri.  A  man  of  erudition  and  of  genial 
disposition,  he  worked  and  labored  most 
successfully  for  his  loved  profession,  and 
when  called  hence  he  had  already  seen  it 
established  upon  a  firm  basis  in  the  city  of 
his  adoption.  During  these  last  few  years 
a  number  of  physicians  had  come  and  gone 
in  the  city.  Among  those  who  remained,  and 
by  their  skill  and  energy  helped  to  bring  the 
new  school  forward  into  deserved  repute, 
were  Drs.  Vastine,  D.  R.  Luyties,  B.  M. 
Peterson  and  others.  Dr.  Vastine,  a  physi- 
cian of  education  and  ability,  had  come  to 
St.  Louis  in  1848  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
for  many  years  honored  the  profession  by  a 
successful  career  until  his  death.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Dr.  Charles  Vastine, 
who  practiced  for  twenty  years,  and  who  has 
now  retired  on  account  of  ill  health.  An- 
other of  these  names  is  the  late  Dr.  D.  R. 
Luyties,  the  founder  of  Luyties'  pharmacy, 
who  was  for  thirty  years  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  homeopathy  in  that 
city.  After  giving  over  the  pharmacy  to  his 
brother,  H.  C.  G.  Luyties,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
acquired  a  large  clientele,  which  at  his  death 
he  left  to  his  son,  Dr.  C.  J.  Luyties,  an  able 
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practitioner  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Mis- 
souri. 

In  1856-7  there  came  to  St.  Louis  Dr. 
Henry  Eberz,  a  Polish  exile,  possessing  titles 
of  honor.  Before  leaving  his  native  country 
he  was  professor  of  pathology  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Cracow.  While  a  professor  in 
an  old  school  university  he  had  embraced  the 
principles  of  Hahnemann,  and  came  to  St. 
Louis  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
first  citizens  of  that  city.  He  acquired  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  although  remaining  there  less 
than  three  years.  He  introduced  as  his  suc- 
cessor Dr.  E.  A.  Fellerer,  a  German,  and  an 
accomplished  physician,  who,  practicing  there 
some  ten  years,  gained  a  large  clientele,  and 
is  well  remembered  by  many  of  the  first  citi- 
zens. About  the  year  1857  Rev.  Louis  E. 
Nollau  founded  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital. He  was  a  man  of  "good  words  and 
good  works,"  and  through  his  personal 
efforts  the  present  building  was  erected. 
Pastor  Nollau  died  greatly  lamented  in  1869. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Fellerer  was  in  1857  the  first 
physician  of  the  hospital,  and  in  1858  Dr. 
T.  G.  Comstock  became  also  an  associate 
medical  attendant.  Subsequently  Drs.  Hel- 
muth,  E.  C.  Franklin,  D.  R.  Luyties,  G.  S. 
Walker  and  others  were  added  to  the  staff. 
Dr.  Comstock  being  primarius  of  the  med- 
ical staff  for  thirty  years.  The  hospital  is 
still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  man- 
agers intend  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  so  as 
to  conform  to  the  advances  of  the  latest 
modern  hospitals.  Its  medical  staff  is  well 
selected — Drs.  F.  W.  Grundmann,  C  J.  Luy- 
ties, G.  A.  Mellies,  W.  J.  Harris,  C.  H.  Eyer- 
mann,  with  J.  A.  Campbell  as  oculist,  and 
others  being  attending  physicians. 

By  the  time  its  first  decade  in  St.  Louis 
had  well  passed,  homeopathy  had  won  for 
itself  a  position  in  the  estimation  of  many 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  citizens  of  every 
position  and  station  in  life,  and  with  its 
faithful  and  able  representatives  in  the  pro- 
fession the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  medical  college.  In  1857,  there- 
fore, through  the  efforts  of  Drs.  J.  T. 
Temple,  B.  M.  Peterson,  J.  C.  Morgan,  now 
of  Philadelphia,  and  others,  assisted  greatly, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  Honorable  Montgomery 
Blair,  a  charter  was  procured  from  the  State 
Legislature  for  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Missouri.    Soon  after  the  incor- 


poration of  the  infant  college,  homeopathy 
was  further  enriched  by  the  coming  to  St. 
Louis  of  two  able  homeopathic  physicians^ 
Drs.  Helmuth  and  Franklin,  and  the  transfer 
to  homeopathic  ranks  from  the  old  school 
of  Dr.  G.  S.  Walker,  all  of  whom  were 
destined  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  State 
and  country. 

Dr.  G.  S.  Walker,  who  had  been  practic- 
ing in  St.  Louis  since  1852,  was  recognized 
as  a  physician  of  ability,  a  man  of  scientific 
tastes,  and  of  honest  and  decided  opinions. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  received 
his  medical  education  at  Jefferson  College^ 
Philadelphia,    and    commenced    practice  in 
Pittsburg    in    1849.     After    spending   three 
years  in  California  he  located  in  St.  Louis. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Med- 
ical Society,  but  for  a  number  of  years  he 
spent    considerable    time    investigating   the 
claims  of  homeopathy,  and  in  i860  he  saw  fit 
to  change  his  practice  entirely  from  allopathy 
to   homeopathy.     For   this   reason   he  was 
tried  by  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society  for 
his  heresy,  and  was  expelled  from  it  by  his 
former   friends   and   associates.      This,  like 
other  attacks   prompted  by   ignorance  and 
prejudice,  especially  when  directed  at  a  man 
of  Dr.  Walker's  reputation  for  honesty  and 
intelligence,  could  only  serve  to  make  him 
better  known  and  lead  to  a  more  general 
understanding  of  homeopathic  principles  and 
practice.    The  controversy  seems  to  have  ex- 
cited general  public  interest  outside  as  well 
as  in  medical  circles.    In  all  the  various  indi- 
vidual controversies  into  which  Dr.  Walker 
was  called  with  his  former  colleagues,  he  had 
the  advantage  of  the  gentlemanly  and  liberal^ 
as  well  as  keen  and  scholarly,  spirit  in  which 
he  justified  his  course  and  brought  to  public 
attention  the  weakness  of  the  old,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system.     In  1861  Dr. 
Walker  entered  the  Union  Army  as  surgeon 
of  a  regiment  of   Missouri  volunteers.     Re- 
turning to  St.  Louis  in  1863, he  again  devoted 
himself  to  private  practice,  and  was  an  influ- 
ential factor  in  the  medical  life  of  the  two 
succeeding  decades.     In  1888  he  again  went 
to  California,  where   he   remained   until   his 
death,  which   occurred   at   Los   Angeles   in 

1895. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Franklin,  who  came  to  St.  Louis 
as  a  homeopath  about  the  time  of  Dr. 
Walker's  trial,  had  gone  through  a  similar 
experience,  having  himself  previously  passed 
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from  the  old  school  to  the  homeopathic  prac- 
tice.   A  man  of  very  decided  views  and  im- 
pulsive spirit,  he  had   in  earlier  years  hotly 
contested   in  personal  disputations   the   in- 
novation  of   homeopathy   upon   old    school 
methods;  but  added  observations  and  finally 
personal  experience  convinced  his  judgment 
in  spite  of  his  prejudice,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  coming  to  St.  Louis,  in  1857,  ^^  ^^^  been 
practicing  homeopathy  for  several  years  at 
Dubuque,    Iowa.     Previously   he    had   been 
spending  some  time  in  Panama,  where  he 
contracted  a  stubborn  form  of  fever  and  was 
compelled  to  leave.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  had,  after  trying  ineffectually  all  the  usual 
medical  treatments   been  promptly  cured  by 
homeopathic    remedies.      Finally    convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  he  adopted 
its  principles  and   entered   with   enthusiasm 
upon  its  practice.     Dr,  Franklin  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Valentine  Mott, 
and  graduated  in  medicine  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  in  1846.     He  was  a  skilled 
surgeon,    and     the     author    of    "Franklin's 
Surgery."     His  varied  experience,  added  to 
his  natural  energy  and  ability,  gave  him  a 
place  of  usefulness  and  influence  in  the  pro- 
fession and  in  the  work  of  the  college  just 
started.    Decided  and  aggressive  in  his  views 
and   strong   in   his  prejudices.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  a  "good  hater/'  and  never  shunned  a 
controversy  with  a  friend   or   foe.     He  was 
repeatedly  engaged  in  disputes  with  those  of 
opposing  medical  views  through  those  early 
years,  one  of  which,  carried  on  through  the 
press   with   Professor   M.  L.  Linton,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Medical  College  (allopathic)  under 
the  title  of  "Medical  Science  and  Common 
Sense,"  excited  much   public   interest.     The 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861  interrupted 
the  promising  development   of  homeopathy 
at  this  period,  affecting  it  in  common  with  all 
other     public     interests.     Many     physicians 
entered  the  army,  among  them  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, as  surgeon   of   a   regiment  of   Missouri 
volunteers.  On  leaving  the  army  he  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  and  accepted  the  chair  of  sur- 
gery in  the  Homeopathic  College.     He  re- 
mained  for  many  years  identified  with  the 
interests  of  the  profession  there,  filling  with 
honor,  among  other  positions  of  prominence, 
those  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
Western  Academy   of   Homeopathy  and   of 
the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy. 


Several  calls  to  other  cities  had  been  de- 
clined, but  in  1876  he  went  to  fill  the  chair  of 
surgery  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Early  in  the  "eighties"  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Louis,  and  remained  in  active 
practice  till  his  death,  in  1885.  He  was  a 
firm  friend  of  General  Frank  P.  Blair,  and 
his  medical  attendant  in  his  last  illness. 

Another  of  the  physicians  who  came  to  St. 
Louis  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
college,  and  whom  St.  Louis  will  always  be 
proud  to  number  among  her  citizens  and 
professional  men,  was  William  Todd  Hel- 
muth,  a  young  man  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  fast 
becoming  national.  Born  and  educated  in 
Philadelphia,  he  graduated,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  at  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  early  developed  a 
fondness  for  surgery,  and  in  1855  he  pub- 
lished his  work  entitled  "Surgery  and  Its 
Adaptation  to  Homeopathic  Practice."  On 
coming  to  St.  Louis  Dr.  Helmuth  entered 
with  characteristic  energy  and  zeal  into  all 
the  public  professional  interests  of  the  time. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  faculty  of  the 
new  college,  filling  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and 
afterward  that  of  surgery;  surgeon  to  the 
Good  Samaritan  Hospital;  represented  St. 
Louis  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute in  1866  at  New  York,  where  he  de- 
livered the  annual  address,  the  following 
year  becoming  its  president;  at  the  same 
time  being  associated  in  a  literary  way  with 
the  homeopathic  journals  and  the  publi- 
cation of  monographs  and  other  literary 
work;  laboring  in  all  this  with  enthusiasm, 
and  at  once  carrying  on  a  large  and  increas- 
ing practice  with  a  success  that  constantly 
extended  his  already  brilliant  reputation.  In 
1864  he  went  to  Europe  to  further  his  sur- 
gical observations  and  experiences.  On  his 
return,  differences  having  arisen  as.  to  the 
management  of  the  college,  he,  with  Dr. 
Comstock,  Dr.  D.  R.  Luyties,  and  others 
organized  a  new  college,  called  "The  St. 
Louis  College  of  Homeopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,"  which,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  after  two  sessions  was  amal- 
gamated with  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Missouri.  In  1870  Dr.  Helmuth 
accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York 
City,  where  he  still  remains  as  dean  of  the 
college  and  an  honored  citizen. 
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Dr.  T.  Griswold  Comstock  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  homeopathic  school  in  St.  Louis.  A 
lineal  descendant  of  "Mayflower"  stock,  he 
came  there,  a  young  man,  with  ancestry  of 
repute  in  medical  and  other  literature,  and 
studied  medicine  under  Dr.  J.  V.  Prather, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
College,  in  which  he  took  his  first  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine.  His  independence  of 
mind  had  already  led  him  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  new  practice,  and  soon  after  his 
graduation  he  began  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  J,  T.  Temple  as  his  preceptor, 
which  resulted  in  his  adopting  homeopathic 
views.  Going  to  Philadelphia  in  1853,  he  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  grad- 
uated, after  which,  returning  to  St.  Louis,  he 
entered  successfully  into  practice.  After  a 
short  time  he  went  abroad  to  visit  the  hos- 
pitals of  Europe,  and  finally  matriculated  in 
the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  took  the 
examination  in  the  German  language,  and 
was  honored  with  the  degree  of  "master  in 
obstetrics."  Returning  to  this  country,  he 
again  commenced  practice  in  St.  Louis  in 
1858.  He  soon  became  engaged  in  college 
and  hospital  work,  and  his  name  has  ever 
since  been  closely  connected  with  the  history 
and  progress  of  homeopathy  in  St.  I-ouis  and 
the  West. 

St.  Louis  has  from  the  first  been  specially 
rich  in  its  surgical  talent. 
Noted  Few  of  the  cities  of  the 

PractitloBere.  country  have  been  able  to 
boast  of  an  equal  number 
of  surgeons  of  eminence.  Some  time  before 
Dr.  Helmuth  left,  Dr.  Scott  B.  Parsons  had 
come  to  St.  Louis,  a  young  practitioner,  and 
had  already  attracted  attention  as  a  brilliant 
and  successful  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  a  reputation  which 
rapidly  increased  as  he  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  surgery  as  a  specialty.  Dr.  Par- 
sons practically  began  his  professional  career 
in  St.  Louis.  Born  in  Maine,  he  had  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  an  early  age  from  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  of  Chicago. 
Going  abroad,  he  availed  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  medical  study  in  Europe, 
spending  a  year  in  London,  where  he  saw 
and  heard  the  eminent  English  surgeon.  Sir 
William  Ferguson.  Returning  to  America 
he  settled  in  St.  Louis,  and  at  once  became 


active  in  dispensary  and  college  work,  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  afterward  for 
many  years  that  of  surgery.  Through  the 
past  twenty-five  years  homeopathy  in  the 
college  and  city  has  had  an  able  and  strong 
supporter  in  Dr.  Parsons,  a  representative 
to  whom  it  can  refer  with  pride  and  con- 
fidence. As  a  surgeon  he  works  rapidly  with 
a  steadiness  and  assurance  that  is  never  dis- 
turbed, and  opportunity  for  witnessing  his 
operations  has  long  been  a  privilege  sought 
and  valued  by  the  profession.  He  is  still  in 
active  practice,  but  his  impaired  health  pre- 
vents his  now  engaging  in  special  college 
work.  His  son.  Dr.  Scott  E.  Parsons,  has 
recently  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Col- 
lege, and  is  following  his  father's  specialty. 

W.  B.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  came  to  St. 
Louis  from  Wisconsin  in  1876,  attended  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  there,  gradua- 
ting in  1878.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he 
became  connected  with  his  alma  mater,  hold- 
ing the  chair  of  anatomy  for  ten  years,  until 
he  took  that  of  surgery,  which  he  still  holds. 
Able  and  faithful  in  professional  work,  and 
giving  freely  of  his  time  and  services,  he  has 
always  been  identified  with  the  interests  of 
the  profession,  and  has  repeatedly  served  as 
president  of  the  local  medical  society,  and 
once  as  president  of  the  Missouri  Institute  of 
Homeopathy. 

Another  who   has    made   a   reputation  in 
gynecological   surgery   and   practice   is   Dr. 
William    C.    Richardson,    and   the    Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  in  St.  Louis  is  proud 
to  number  him  among  her  graduates.     He 
took  his  degree  in  1868,  and  since  that  time 
has  been  constant  in  his  interests  and  efforts 
on   her   behalf,  and    to   him,  perhaps,  more 
than  to  any  other  one,  she  owes  her  present 
name  and  rank    as    an    institution.     At  the 
time  of  a  crisis  in    her  history    he    will   be 
remembered  as  coming  to  her  rescue,  and  by 
his  influence  and    activity    doing    much    to 
secure  for  her  friends  and  supporters.     At 
an  early  age  he  enlisted  in  the  cavalry  service 
of  the  Union  Army,  remaining  there  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  came   to  St. 
Louis,   and    made    it    his    home;    after   his 
graduation    he    entered     immediately    upon 
professional  work  there,  which  rapidly  in- 
creased to  a  large  practice.     In  1872  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  obstetrics.     He  has  con- 
stantly filled  positions  in  the  college  faculty, 
and    at    present,  besides  his  professorship, 
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holds  the  office  of  dean.  Well  known  in  city 
affairs,  he  is  a  member  of  various  organiza- 
tions, and  has  just  entered  upon  his  second 
term  as  public  administrator  of  the  city.  Dr. 
Comstock  is  proud  to  say  that  Dr.  Richard- 
son commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  his 
office. 

In  1869  the  Homeopathic  College  of  Mis- 
souri graduated  a  young  man  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  specialists   of  the 
country.    Dr.  James  A.  Campbell,  a  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Wisconsin, 
came  to  St.  Louis  as  a  mere  lad.     He  gradu- 
ated in   medicine,   the   valedictorian  of   his 
class.     He    at    first    hesitated    as    to    what 
special  branch  of  medical  work  to  adopt,  but 
soon  his  interests  were  turned  into  an  ab- 
sorbing channel,  and  in  the  spring  of  1873  he 
went  broad  for  the  special  study  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  remaining  till  the  fall  of  1874,  and 
devoting  his  time  to  the  large  eye  and  ear 
hospitals  and  specialists  at  the  University  of 
Vienna,  and  later  in  London.     Since  his  re- 
turn Dr.  Campbell  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
enthusiastic   and    exclusive   pursuits   of   his 
chosen  specialty,  in  which  he  now  stands  at 
the  head.  Dr.  Campbell  has  given  with  great 
generosity  of  his  time  and  skill  to  the  insti- 
tutions ;  has  held  the  chair  of  ophthalmology 
and  otology  in  the  college  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  serving  for  the  same  period  on 
the   medical   staff  of   the   Good   Samaritan 
Hospital,  and   gives   his   services   in  a  like 
capacity  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home   and 
the  St.  Louis  Children's  Free  Hospital.     He 
is  a  hard  worker  in  his  profession,  in  the  in- 
terests of  which  he  has  found  time  to  take 
additional   trips   abroad,   on    one  of   which, 
besides  visiting  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  he 
served  as  delegate  from  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy  to  the  National  Medical 
Association  of  France  and  England. 

Dr.  J.  Martine  Kershaw  is  another  able 
physician  for  whom  Sr.  Louis  is  indebted  to 
her  own  college,  where  he  graduated  about 
1869.  He  has  marked  ability,  indomitable 
energy  and  industry,  and  has  established  a 
first-class  professional  position.  To  his  prac- 
tice he  has  added  occasionally  literary  work, 
contributing  to  the  "Medical  Journal,"  and 
publishing  various  monographs,  and  is  at 
present  editor  of  the  "Clinical  Reporter." 

Dr.  C.  H.  Goodman,  a  physician  of  promi- 
nence, was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  a 
graduate  of  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  of 


Philadelphia.  Also  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a 
man  of  literary  tastes  and  habits,  he  is  a  col- 
lege worker  (having  occupied  the  chair  of 
theory  and  practice  in  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Missouri  for  several 
years),  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Children's 
Hospital,  and  secretary  of  its  medical  staff. 
In  the  prime  of  life,  with  promise  of  a  long 
and  successful  future,  he  enjoys  a  large  prac- 
tice among  the  best  people  of  the  community. 

Among  others  who  have  long  honored  the 
new  school  practice  we  may  mention  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Gundelach,  who,  after  a  long  and 
successful  practice,  still  remains  and  enjoys 
a  special  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren's diseases.  His  son.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gunde- 
lach, is  associated  with  his  father,  and  is  one 
of  the  professors  of  the  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical College  of  Missouri. 

In  the  necrologjcal  report  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy ior  1885,  which  met  in  St.  Louis  that 
year,  is  found  the  record  of  one  who  for  the 
preceding  decade  had  made  St.  Louis  his 
home,  and  who  died  the  preceding  December. 
Philo  G.  Valentine,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  graduate 
of  Ann  Arbor  University,  and  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  came  to  St.  Louis  from 
Tennessee,  and  until  a  short  time  before  his 
death  had  been  well  known  in  the  medical 
fraternity.  For  many  years  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor and  registrar  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Missouri ;  he  was  founder 
and  editor  of  the  "St.  Louis  Clinical  Review," 
and  also  a  member  of  the  State  board  of 
health,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with 
honor,  having  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Crittenden. 

Dr.  William  Collison  is  another  whose  la- 
bors have  been  completed.  He  came  to  the 
practice  of  the  "new  mode"  from  Illinois 
about  1880.  By  the  help  of  a  strong  mag- 
netic personality,  with  education  and  expe- 
rience, he  at  once  succeeded  in  business,  and 
wielded  a  large  professional  influence,  but 
was  cut  off  suddenly  by  an  obstinate  surgical 
disease.  He  died  greatly  lamented.  He  was 
succeeded  in  practice  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  W. 
John  Harris,  a  graduate  of  our  St.  Louis 
College,  who  remains  in  practice,  an  enter- 
prising professional  man,  and  a  member  of 
the  present  faculty  of  the  college. 

Another  physician  for  many  years  actively 
engaged  in  college  and  other  professional 
work  in  the  city,  was  Dr.  John  Conzelman, 
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who  also  left  as  his  successor  a  valuable  rep- 
resentative of  homeopathy  in  St.  Louis,  in 
his  son,  Dr.  T.  W.  Conzelman. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Edmonds,  whose  name  for  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  familiar  in  the 
city  practice  and  college  work,  is  no  longer 
identified  with  the  profession  there,  having 
recently  retired  from  practice,  and  is  living 
m  his  native  State,  Kentucky.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  to  medical  literature  through  va- 
rious journals,  and  by  a  published  work  on 
"Diseases  of  Children,"  and  at  the  time  of 
leaving  the  city  was  associate  editor  of  the 
"Clinical  Reporter,"  and  professor  of  obstet- 
rics in  the  college. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Cummings  came  to  St.  Louis 
with  an  extensive  hospital  and  army  exper- 
ience as  a  Confederate  surgeon  gained  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  has  been  a  faithful 
and  intelligent  practitioner,  both  in  private 
practice  and  hospital  and  college  work,  being 
especially  effective  in  his  work  as  a  hygienist 
and  clinical  professor  among  the  physicians 
in  the  St.  Louis  Children's  Free  Hospital. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Morrell  has  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  matters  medical,  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College, 
but  an  illness  in  his  family  drew  him  away 
from  the  city  for  a  long  time.  Recently  he 
has  returned,  and  now  with  a  good  bank 
account,  resides  in  quiet  elegance  with  his 
amiable  daughter.  The  doctor  is  again  in 
active  practice  with  a  good  clientele. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Phelan  has  in  years  past  given 
valuable  assistance  in  public  professional 
work  and  still  continues  in  active  practice. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Schott,  an  able  physician  and  ac- 
curate prescriber,  besides  carrying  on  an  in- 
creasing practice,  has  long  served  the  college 
as  professor  of  theory  and  practice. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Reed,  originally  an  allopath, 
came  to  St.  Louis  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
has  identified  himself  with  college  work,  serv- 
ing ably  as  professor  of  materia  medica,  and 
is  now  enjoying  a  large  private  practice. 

Of  the  younger  men  Dr.  W.  J.  Burleigh  has 
already  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  col- 
lege and  hospital  work  of  the  city,  and  prom- 
ises a  strong  future. 

The  St.  Louis  college  has  graduated  many 
capable  practitioners;  of  those  not  men- 
tioned, who  have  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Drs.  G. 
S.  Schuricht  and  Franklin  T.  Knox  have 
practiced  there  for  two  or  more  decades ;  and 
among    more    recent    graduates    who    are 


giving  freely  of  time  and  service  to  the  med- 
ical institutions  are  Drs.  L.  C.  McElwee,  now 
registrar  of  the  college;  J.  D.  Foulon  and 
F.  Wv  Grundmann,  while  others  are  in  the 
city  and  scattered  over  the  country,  whose 
names  the  city  and  State  are  proud  to  recall. 

Excellent  service  in  the  woman's  depart- 
ment of  the  college  clinic  and  other  profes- 
sional work  has  been  rendered  by  the  lady 
physicians  of  the  profession,  among  whom 
are  Drs.  F.  W.  and  M.  U.  Sargent,  L.  G. 
Gutherz,  H.  Tyler  Wilcox,  A.  D.  Chapman 
and  E.  G.  Condon. 

In  the  early  days  of  St.  Louis  homeopathy, 
and   until   the    elder  Dr. 

Preieat  C«flditi«oi.  Luyties  opened  his  phar- 
macy, homeopathic  medi- 
cine could  only  be  procured  from  a  German 
book  store  kept  by  a  Mr.  Wesselhoeft,  on 
Fourth  Street.  Mr.  Wesselhoeft  had  used 
homeopathic  medicines  in  Germany,  having, 
it  is  said,  been  treated  by  Hahnemann  him- 
self, and  was  a  new  school  enthusiast.  We 
have  now  the  well  equipped  pharmacies  of 
Munson,  Zwartz  and  Luyties,  which  have 
done  much  for  professional  and  personal 
convenience. 

As  time  advances  the  status  of  homeopathy 
is  greatly  changing.  A  creditable  advance 
has  been  inaugurated  during  the  past  year  in 
Missouri,  in  which  St.  Louis  naturally  feels  a 
keen  interest,  in  the  recent  transfer  of  one  of 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylums — ^that  at  Fulton — 
to  homeopathic  control.  As  a  result,  attacks 
have  been  bitter  and  severe  upon  our  chief 
executive.  Governor  Stephens,  through 
whose  conscientious  judgment  and  fearless 
independence  of  action  the  rights  of  repre- 
sentation were  recognized  in  this  instance  in 
spite  of  contrary  precedent ;  and  these  attacks 
are  still  continued  in  threats,  and  in  more  or 
less  covert  plans  for  the  reversal  of  the 
action,  which  plans,  if  open  enough  to  be 
understood,  will  be  resented  by  the  fair- 
minded  public. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light  of  the 
coming  twentieth  century  is  even  now  too 
brilliant  to  longer  allow — in  this  country  at 
least — a  system  of  monopoly  of  privilege  in 
the  interest  of  a  section — not  to  say  a  sect — 
of  the  people,  and  the  injustice  of  what  has 
been  virtually  a  practice  of  "taxation  without 
representation." 

Statistics  of  homeopathic  practice  in  in- 
sane asylums  in   other  States   have   shown 
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gratifying  results  as  compared  with  allo- 
pathic methods,  and  already  at  Fulton  the 
new  control  indicates  marked  improvement 
in  several  important  particulars,  and  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  there  which  is  full  of  promise. 

The  first  school  consecrated  to  the  healing 
art  was  at  Salerno,  in  Italy,  about  A.  D.  846, 
the  period  of  "darkness  in  Europe."  It  was 
regarded  as  authority  for  nine  hundred  years, 
and  was  visited  by  crowds  of  patients,  among 
them  crowned  heads,  and  others  of  the  most 
eminent  rank  from  distant  countries.  It 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  first  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, in  181 1.  What. a  contrast  between  the 
medical  ideas  of  that  day  and  the  advanced 
hygiene  and  medical  science  of  the  present 
time ! 

In  medicine,  as  in  all  else,  effects  respond 
to  causes,  and  the  prolongation  of  human  life 
of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  the  past  hundred 
years  has  resulted  mainly  from  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  healing  art. 

T.  Griswold  Comstock. 

The   history   of    homeopathy   in   western 
Missouri    is   a   record   of 
loWMtera  honorable  beginning   and 

MIssoirl.  progress.      In    1844,    Dr. 

John  T.  Temple,  the  first 
homeopathist  in  the  State,  entered  upon  prac- 
tice in  St.  Louis.    The  next  establishment  of 
the  new  system  of  medicine  was  at  Hannibal, 
in    1856,    Dr.    William    Curran    being    the 
pioneer.     He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and 
a  graduate   of    the   Homeopathic   Hospital 
College,  of    Cleveland,  Ohio.    Through    his 
strong  common  sense  and  clear  judgment, 
and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
Hahnemann,  he  built  up  a  considerable  prac- 
tice, and  placed  homeopathy  upon  a  substan- 
tial basis.     In  1866  he  removed  to  St.  Louis, 
where    he    died.    Dr.  G.  B.  Birch   came    in 
1863;  he  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and    was    trained    in    eclecticism,  which    he 
abandoned  for  homeopathy.     In  1865   came 
Dr.  John  Fee;  Dr.  Joseph  Lafon,  originally 
an  allopathist,  and    Dr.  William  D.  Foster, 
fresh  from  medical  service  in  the  army;  the 
latter  named  afterward  removed  to  Kansas 
City.     Practitioners  who  came  later  were  Dr. 
E.  T.  M.  Hurlburt,  from  New  York;  and  Dr. 
William  Collison  and  Dr.  C.  Lowry,  respect- 
ively from  Illinois  and  New  York.     An  in- 
teresting incident  of  homeopathic  history  in 
Hannibal   was  the  organization  of  the  Mis- 


sissippi Valley  Medical  Association,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1873.  This  was  the  first  homeopathic 
society  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  after 
the  Western  Institute  of  Homeopathy  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1863.  Missouri  and  Illinois  were 
both  represented,  and  the  first  officers  were. 
Dr.  William  Collison,  president;  Dr.  J. 
Moore, of  Quincy,  Illinois, vice  president;  and 
Dr.  C.  Lowry,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
association  lapsed  in  its  third  year,  but  it  had 
effected  a  good  work  in  the  formation  of  pro- 
fessional and  personal  friendship  between 
the  members  of  the  profession  in  the  two 
States. 

The  same  year,  but  somewhat  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  that  homeop- 
athy was  established  at  Hannibal,  it  reached 
the  Missouri  Valley  at  St.  Joseph,  its  first 
exponent  in  that  region  being  Dr.  Walken- 
barth,  a  German  of  fair  education  and  good 
character;  his  patrons  were  few,  but  of  an 
excellent  class,  and  for  the  greater  number 
people  of  his  own  nationality.  He  removed 
to  St.  Louis  in  1868,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Fleniken,  who  died  the  year  of  his 
coming.  Later  practitioners  were  Dr.  Tal- 
cott.  Dr.  Dunham  and  Dr.  H.  Bradley,  the 
latter  of  whom  alone  remained  during  and 
after  the  Civil  War  period.  In  1865  Dr.  W. 
G.  Hall  located  and  began  practice;  he 
proved  a  most  capable  man,  and  attained  a 
high  position  in  the  profession  and  in  the 
community.  In  1869  Dr.  E.  T.  M.  Hurlburt 
removed  from  Hannibal,  but  went  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1872;  and  in  1873  Dr.  H.  W.  West- 
over  located  for  practice.  In  1890  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Ravold  came  from  Illinois ;  he  is  a 
man  of  education  and  culture,  and  attained 
distinction;  he  was  twice  secretary,  and 
afterward  president,  of  the  Missouri  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy.  In  1896  Dr.  Ravold 
married  Dr.  Harriet  M.  Jackson,  and  the 
two  were  afterward  associated  in  practice. 
Dr.  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
acquired  her  medical  education  under  the 
tutorship  of  her  mother,  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Wis- 
ner,  and  in  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College 
of  Chicago;  in  1894  she  entered  upon  prac- 
tice in  Kansas  City,  where  she  was  a  teacher 
in  college  and  hospital,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home. 

Kansas  City  was  the  fourth  place  in  the 
State  to  receive  homeopathy.  The  pioneer 
was  Dr.  Joshua  Thorne,  a  striking  figure  in 
a  peculiarly  interesting  period.     He  was  an 
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Englishman  by  birth,  educated  in  allopathy 
in  McDowell's  College,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
Charleston  (South  Carolina)  Medical  School ; 
he  became  interested  in  homeopathy,  and 
completed  a  course  of  study  in  the  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. In  March,  i860,  he  located  in 
Kansas  City  and  opened  an  office  on  Third 
Street,  between  Main  and  Walnut  Streets. 
He  built  up  a  fair  practice,  winning  upon  the 
people  rather  through  his  scholarly  abilities, 
gentility  of  conduct,  and  force  of  character, 
than  through  respect  for  the  professional 
dogmas  to  which  he  held,  and  it  is  probable 
that  his  immediate  success  as  a  physician 
would  have  been  greater  had  he  concealed 
his  views  upon  such  subjects.  The  Civil 
War  was  the  turning  point  in  his  fortunes, 
and  incidentally  afforded  substantial  founda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  homeopathic 
practice.  Holding  rank  with  the  best  of  the 
old  school  local  practitioners  in  the  field  of 
surgery,  he  was  appointed  chief  surgeop  of 
the  United  States  General  Hospital  at  Kan- 
sas City,  and  served  in  that  capacity  from 
June,  1861,  until  February,  1864.  His  serv- 
ices were  conspicuously  useful.  During  the 
same  period  he  held  high  standing  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Unionists,  and  was  well  re- 
garded at  Washington.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  collector  of  internal  revenue  by 
President  Lincoln,  was  removed  by  President 
Johnson,  and  was  reappointed  by  President 
Grant.  Later,  he  was  secretary  of  the  board 
of  pension  examiners,  and  was  removed  by 
President  Cleveland  for  political  reasons. 
His  hospital  service  brought  his  conduct  in 
practice  into  full  public  view,  the  results  at- 
tained winning  confidence  in  some  quarters, 
and  commanding  general  attention.  It  at 
the  same  time  afforded  him  a  certain  prestige 
which  was  increased  with  his  appointment  to 
other  positions.  In  this  manner,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ability  and  worth  of  the  man 
became  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  favorable 
recognition  of  him  as  the  exponent  of  his 
school  of  practice.  With  all  the  advantages 
he  enjoyed,  this  recognition  did  not  come 
without  conflict.  Professional  rivals  and  an- 
tagonists criticized  and  derided  him,  but  he 
met  every  assault  skillfully  and  courageously, 
and  after  a  time  he  came  to  be  unmolested  as 
one  whom  envy  and  malice  could  not  harm. 
To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  planting  homeop- 
athy in  Kansas  City,  of  fighting  its  battles. 


and  of  affording  a  foothold  to  those  of  his 
own  school  whom  he  gathered  about  him, 
and  who  followed  after  him.    He  was  the 
prime   mover   in  the   establishment   of  the 
Kansas  City  Hospital  College  of  Medicine. 
He  was   a   man  of  intellectual  power  and 
charming  personality,  and  a  brilliant  orator, 
commanding   attention   through   admiration 
for  the  beauty  of  his  diction,  the  persuasive- 
ness of  his  argument,  and  the  vigor  of  his 
delivery.    He  died  in  Kansas  City,  June  9, 
1893.    At  the  first.  Dr.  Thorne  stood  alone 
as  a  representative  of  homeopathic  princi- 
ples,  but   in    1861,  Dr.  Peter   Amoldia,  to 
whom  he  had  become  attached  in  personal 
friendship,  acknowledged   the  power  of  his 
arguments,  and  joining  with  him,  became  his 
assistant  in  the   government   hospital.    Dr. 
Arnoldia  had  been  a  successful  old  school 
practitioner  at  Westport;  a   man   of  broad 
views,  excellent  education  and  wide  informa- 
tion, he   proved   an   able   ally,   contributing 
much  toward  the  establishment  of  homeop- 
athy in  the  city  and  vicinity.     His  death  oc- 
curred  in    1876.     Dr.   Joseph   Feld   located 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  built  up  an 
excellent  practice;    he    established    a   phar- 
macy, and  after  a  time  gave  up  practice  to 
engage  in  finance.     Dr.  Peter  Baker  came  in 
1867,  and  practiced  until  his  death  in  1887; 
he. was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  all  ways.    He 
was  of   retiring  disposition,  but   hrs   lovable 
attributes  endeared  him  to  many,  and  he  con- 
tributed greatly  toward   giving  homeopathy 
a   standing    among    an    excellent   class  of 
people.     His  practice  was  fully  as  large  as 
that  of  any  physician  of  his  day,  and  he  was 
a  particularly  sympathetic  and  helpful  friend 
of  the  poor  and  needy.     Dr.  W.  H.  Jenncy, 
who  is  yet  living,  came  in  1869,  and  built  up 
a   leading  practice;    he   was   active   in   the 
organization   of   the    Missouri    Institute   of 
Homeopathy.     Dr.    James    Lillie    came    in 
1873,  ^"d  died  two  years  afterward;  he  had 
been  a  minister,  and  was  a  man  of  excellent 
attainments.     In    1875,  Dr.  J.  C.  Cummings 
entered    upon   practice,   and   afterward    re- 
moved to  St.  Louis;  he  was  educated  as  an 
allopathist,    and    forsook    his     school    for 
homeopathy.     Dr.  H.  C.  Baker,  reared  an 
allopathist,  came  in   1876  and  established  a 
practice  which  taxed  his  endurance :  he  died 
April  2,  1895.  Dr.  F.  F.  Casseday,  now  living 
in  Minnesota,  came  in  1880;  he  was  educated 
as  an  allopathist,  and  held  prominent  posi- 
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tions  in  old  school  colleges  and  hospitals, 
but  afterward  embraced  homeopathy;  he  be- 
came active  in  the  latter  cause,  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Kansas  City 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  of  the 
State  and  local  medical  bodies.  In  1880  came 
Dr.  H.  A.  Barber,  and  in  the  year  following 
Dr.  William  D.  Foster  and  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Anderson,  all  now  in  active  practice.  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Brady  came  in  1883,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  St.  Louis.  Within  a  few 
years  following  came  Dr.  G.  A.  Dean,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Cramer,  Dr.  W.  A.  Forster,  Dr.  L.  G. 
Van  Scoyoc,  Dr.  H.  M.  Fryer,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Elliott,  Dr.  C.  S.  Elliott,  Dr.  J.  T.  Coombs, 
Dr.  Emily  S.  Colt,  Dr.  S.  C.  Delap,  Dr.  A.  E. 
Neumeister,  Dr.  Mark  Edgerton,  Dr.  V.  W. 
Mather,  Dr.  C.  C.  Olmsted,  Dr.  P.  F.  Feet, 
Dr.  M.  T.  Runnels,  Dr.  C.  K.  Wiles,  and 
others,  many  of  whom  are  named  in  connec- 
tion with  colleges,  hospitals  and  journals, 
and  in  the  biographical  pages.  In  1900  there 
were  sixty  practicing  homeopathists  in 
Kansas  City,  about  one-seventh  of  the  total 
number  of  medical  practitioners  of  all 
schools  in  the  city. 

The   general    history   of   homeopathy    in 
western  Missouri  forms  a  chapter  of  remark- 
able interest.    There  the  new  system  made 
its  beginnings  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  in  the  east,  or  even  in  St.  Louis.     At 
the  outset   were   the   obstacles   always*  en- 
countered in  opposing  new  theories  and  new 
methods  to  those  long  established.     In  this 
region     the    population    was     distinctively 
Southern,    comprising    a     class    of     people 
peculiarly  tenacious  in  their  adherence  to  old 
traditions.     But  few  had  heard  of  homeop- 
athy, and   the  voice   of  the   pioneer  practi- 
tioner   was    as      that    of    one    crying    in 
the   wilderness.     He   was   lightly   regarded, 
and     in     many     instances     his     life     was 
one    of    privation  and    social    martyrdom. 
Homeopathy   also    found   hindrance   within 
itself.    It   was   practically  without   schools, 
and  destitute  of  literature.    Many  of  its  early 
exponents  possessed  little  medical  learning, 
and    were   sadly   deficient   in   the   ordinary 
knowledge   which    commands    respect,    and 
their  cause  was  discredited  on  this  account. 
Again,   as   homeopathy   had  been   founded 
upon    rejection    of    old    systems    and    old 
methods,  in  like  manner  its  adherents,  often- 
times unconsciously,  were  moved  by  a  spirit 
of  independence  and  vigorous  self-assertion 


which  was  not  only  a  bar  to  cohesive  action^ 
but  led  to  recriminations  and  dissensions. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause,  there  were  some 
men  of  ability,  among  them  individuals  who 
had  been  capable  practitioners  in  the  old 
school,  which  they  had  forsaken,  and  those 
whose  excellence  of  character  and  wealth  of 
information  commanded  respect.  These  were 
the  real  leaders,  who  compelled  recognition 
and  in  various  ways  lifted  up  higher  stand- 
ards for  their  own  associates,  and  gained  the 
confidence  of  skeptic  and  condemner.  Most 
notable  successes  were  achieved  in  Kansas 
City,  and  there  were  laid  most  substantial 
foundations  for  an  establishment  whose  in- 
fluence was  diffused  throughout  the  entire 
dependent  region.  The  inestimable  services 
of  Dr.  Thorne  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. In  the  Kansas  City  Hospital  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  which  he  aided  in  found- 
ing, three  homeopathists  were  appointed  to 
faculty  positions,  the  first  official  recognition 
of  the  new  school  west  of  St.  Louis.  Out  of 
this  grew  at  a  later  day  the  present  Kansas 
City  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  the  first 
of  its  class  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  Soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  former  institution. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Northup,  now  a  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia, was  enabled  to  introduce  homeo- 
pathic practice  into  the  Children's  Home, 
and  he  and  other  homeopathic  practitioners 
were  soon  afterward  recognized  by  appoint- 
ment to  other  public  charities.  In  1889  the 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society  was  organized, 
principally  through  the  effort  of  Dr.  E.  F. 
Brady  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Barber;  in  1894  was 
organized  the  Homeopathic  Club,  with  Dr. 
J.  F.  Elliott  as  its  moving  spirit.  Both 
these  organizations  were  short  lived,  but 
during  their  existence  contributed  some- 
what to  the  propagation  of  homeopathic 
principles.  In  1892  was  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  "Medical  Arena,"  the  first 
and  only  journal  of  its  class  in  the  Missouri 
Valley,  which  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
powerful  advocate  of  the  interests  which  it 
represents.  A  homeopathic  pharmacy  has 
been  and  is  an  efficient  aid,  providing  rem- 
edies to  great  numbers  of  people  who  do  not 
call  a  physician.  Through  all  these  various 
agencies,  homeopathy  has  attained  a  position 
in  which  it  commands  respect,  and  is  recog- 
nized for  great  usefulness  in  all  departments 
of  medical  science.  There  is  no  longer  ob- 
jection that  its  colleges  are  illy  equipped  and 
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their  instructors  incapable,  or  that  their 
^aduates  are  illiterate  and  uncouth. 
Through  its  own  advocates,  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  distinguished  men  who  have  been 
brought  to  respect  them  and  their  accom- 
plishments, homeopathy  has  been  enabled  at 
various  times  to  defeat  hostile  legislation, 
and  to  secure  recognition  by  the  executive 
and  lawmaking  powers.  After  several  years 
of  petition  for  appointment  of  graduates  of 
its  schools  to  positions  in  public  institutions, 
success  was  achieved  in  the  case  of  Fulton 
Insane  Asylum  No.  i,  Governor  Stephens 
having  committed  the  charge  of  that  insti- 
tution to  a  board  of  homeopathy.  Another 
signal  advantage  has  been  won  in  the  award 
of  a  chair  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  by  the  Board  of 
Regents;  a  reminder  of  the  hostility  due  to 
ignorance  is  given  in  the  failure  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  funds  to  give  effect  to  this 
provision,  but  this  want  will  doubtless  be 
soon  met.  Homeopathic  practitioners  will 
easily  take  rank  with  those  of  the  old  school 
in  personal  character  and  professional  at- 
tainments. Among  their  number  are  found 
those  who  are  eminent  in  every  special  de- 
partment of  medical  science,  those  whose 
laboratories  are  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  appliances,  and  those  whose  ac- 
complishments as  authors  in  professional  and 
general  literature  have  brought  them  nation- 
wide reputation. 

The  first  homeopathic  medicine  admin- 
istered in  Lafayette  County  was  at  Lexing- 
ton, in  1847,  by  Mrs.  Peter  Temple,  from  a 
case  given  her  by  Dr.  John  P.  Temple,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  she  was  frequently  resorted  to  by 
her  neighbors  to  afford  aid  to  their  children. 
Dr.  Miller  practiced  in  Lexington  in  1850, 
and  Dr.  Barker  in  1855 ;  the  latter  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Williams.  In  1861  Dr.  Peter 
Temple,  brother  of  Dr.  John  T.  Temple, 
came  from  St.  Louis  and  began  practice. 
Homeopathy  was  little  respected,  but  Dr. 
Temple  had  previously  been  an  allopathist, 
and  gained  a  footing  which  would  not  have 
been  otherwise  possible ;  he  was  fortunate  in 
his  practice,  and  commanded  confidence  from 
the  outset.  His  son,  Dr.  J.  R.  Temple,  be- 
came his  partner  in  1867,  but  died  in  1871. 
Dr.  Peter  Temple  then  associated  with  him- 
self Dr.  Barker,  the  partnership  continuing 
for  two  years,  when  the  two  maintained 
separate  offices.  The  former  continued  prac- 


tice until  too  enfeebled  to  visit  his  patients, 
and  public  interest  in  homeopathy  waned. 
In  1888  Dr.  Nicholas  B.  Payne,  an  allopathic 
practitioner  converted  to  homeopathy,  re- 
moved to  Lexington  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Dr.  Peter  Temple,  his  father- 
in-law.  Dr.  Temple  died  in  1889,  leaving  to 
his  medical  colaborers  the  memory  of  a  life 
useful  to  humanity  and  in  its  influence  for  the 
cause  he  held  dear.  Dr.  Payne  successfully 
continued  in  practice. 

At  Sedalia  a  firm  foundation  for  the  school 
was  laid  by  Dr.  Charles  Hutawa,  a  native  of 
Poland,  a  thoroughly  educated  man,  grad- 
ufited  from  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
began  practice  there  in  1863,  being  then 
eighty-four  years  of  age,  and  only  ceased 
with  his  death  ten  years  later. 

Dr.  Tyson  introduced  the  system  in  War- 
rensburg,  in  1864.  He  had  practiced  hydrop- 
athy, which  he  abandoned;  his  re-entrance 
upon  practice  was  due  to  calls  made  upon 
him  in  the  absence  of  physicians  who  had  en- 
tered the  army  or  disappeared  owing  to  the 
disturbances  of  the  Civil  War.  He  attained 
success,  and  became  well  versed  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  first  practitioner  in  Boonville  was  Dr. 
Moore,  but  the  year  is  not  ascertainable.  Dr. 
Miles  located  in  1865,  Dr.  Burger  in  1872, 
and  Dr.  Russell  later. 

In  less  central  places  the  introduction  of 
homeopathy  has  been  more  recent,  except 
in  instances  where  information  is  too  in- 
definite for  use.  Estimates  of  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  favorable  to  homeo- 
pathic practice,  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  per 
cent,  the  variance  not  being  determinable  by 
any  rule  as  to  class  or  locality. 

Wm.  Davis  Foster. 

Medico-Chirurgieal  College.  — ^This 
school,  located  at  Kansas  City,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1897,  and  succeeded  to  the  equip- 
ments of  the  Kansas  City  (Kansas)  College  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  original  faculty 
was  composed  of  Dr.  S.A.Dunham, president 
and  professor  of  principles  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  clinical  medicine;  Dr.  Ernest 
J.  Lutz,  professor  of  pathology  and  bacteri- 
ology; Dr.  J.  M.  Banister,  major  and  sur- 
geon U.  S.  A.,  professor  of  surgical  pathol- 
ogy ;  Dr.  G.  O.  Coflin,  professor  of  principles 
and  practice  of  clinical  and  operative  sur- 
gery ;  Dr.  E.  R.  Lewis,  professor  of  principles 
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and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery ; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Lane,  professor  of  principles  and 
practice  of  surgery ;  Dr.  N.  J.  Pettijohn,  pro- 
fessor of  railway  surgery;   Dr.  J.  F.  Wood, 
professor  of  ophthalmology  and  otology ;  Dr. 
W.  F.  Kuhn,  professor  of  mental  and  nervous 
diseases ;  Dr.  J.  P.  Knoche,  professor  of  der- 
matology ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Harrington,  professor  of 
genito-urinary  and  venereal    diseases;    Dr. 
Julius   Bruehl,  professor  of    principles  and 
practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medicine; 
Dr.  C.  Lester  Hall,  professor  of  diseases  of 
women ;  Dr.  Park  L.  McDonald,  professor  of 
diseases  of  children;  Dr.  James-  Thompson 
and  Dr.  E.  Victor  Wedding,  professors  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  Dr.  C.  A. 
Dannaker,    professor    of    obstetrics;     Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Thrush,  professor  of  anatomy; 
Honorable  R.  B.  Middlebrook,  professor  of 
medical  jurisprudence ;  Dr.  R.  O.  Cross,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology;  Dr.  J.  Robert  Moes- 
chell  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Lurie,  professors  of 
chemistry;  Dr.  C.   B.   Hardin,  lecturer  on 
physical  diagnosis;  Dr.  D.  F.  Rogers,  lec- 
turer on  orthopedic  surgery ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Hall, 
lecturer  on  diseases  of  nose  and  throat ;  Dr. 
B.  L.  Eastman,  clinical  assistant  to  the  chair 
of  gynecology;   Dr.  J.   M.   Frankenburger, 
lecturer  on  minor  surgery  and  surgical  dress- 
ings; Dr.  J.  V.  Kinyoun,  lecturer  on  State 
medicine  and  hygiene  and  pathological  labo- 
ratory;   Dr.  G.  F.  Berry,  lecturer  on   rectal 
surgery;  Dr.  W.  F.  Lippitt,  captain  and  as- 
sistant surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  clinical  assistant  to 
chair  of  ophthalmology;  Dr.  L.  B.  Sawyer, 
lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence ;  Dr.  How- 
ard Hill,  demonstrator  of  anatomy;  Dr.  B.  F. 
Watson,  demonstrator  of  histology ;  Dr.  John 
T.  Finegan   and   Dr.  J.  W.  Miller,  assistant 
demonstrators  of  anatomy;  Dr.  James  Earl, 
electrician  and  demonstrator  of  X-ray  appa- 
ratus.    Dr.  G.  O.  Coffin  was  dean,  and  Dr. 
J.  L.  Harrington  was  secretary.    The  college 
was  located  in  rented  rooms  at  409-11  Cherry 
Street.     There  were  thirty-two  students  in  all 
and  one  graduate.    The  session  of  1898-9  was 
conducted  by   essentially  the   same   faculty, 
with  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  at- 
tendants, there   being  thirty-six   in   all,  and 
seven   graduates.     In   1899  several  changes 
occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  faculty.    Dr. 
C.  Lester  Hall  was  elected  president ;  Dr.  B. 
E.  Fryer,  professor  of  clinical  ophthalmology 
and  otology;  Dr.  J.  M.  Langsdale,  professor 
of  dermatology;  Dr.  L.  G.  Taylor,  professor 


of  physiology;  Dr.  T.  B.  Thrush,  professor  of 
surgical  anatomy  and  minor  surgery;  Dr.  J. 
T.  Mitchell,  professor  of  anatomy ;  Dr.  J.  W. 
Carter,  professor  of  chemistry;  Dr.  Howard 
Hill,  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy;  Dr. 
Ralph  J.  Brown,  lecturer  on  bacteriology  and 
clinical  microscopy;  also  assistant  to  the 
chair  of  medicine;  Dr.  Stanley  Newhouse, 
lecturer  on  histology ;  Dr.  J.  S.  Lichtenberg, 
clinical  assistant  in  ophthalmology;  Dr.  W. 
E.  King,  lecturer  on  materia  medica;  T.  H. 
Cunningham,  D.  D.  S.,  lecturer  on  dental 
surgery;  Dr.  A.  Morrison,  Ph.  G.,  demon- 
strator of  materia  medica;  Dr.  E.  E.  Hub- 
bard, demonstrator  of  pathology.  The  num- 
ber of  students  increased  to  sixty-two,  and 
the  graduating  class  to  twenty.  In  1900  Dr. 
N.  P.  Wood  was  associated  in  the  chair  of 
general  medicine ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Wheeler  became 
professor  of  therapeutics ;  Dr.  E.  G.  Blair  be- 
came professor  of  surgical  pathology,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Ayers  became  professor  of  surgical 
anatomy.  A  few  assistants  were  added  in 
minor  places.  Dr.  T.  B.  Thrush  having  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  saqie  year.  Dr.  Samuel 
Ayers  was  elected  to  succeed  to  a  part  of  his 
duties.  The  college  numbers  in  its  corps  of 
teachers  some  of  the  brightest  and  most  ener- 
getic members  of  the  profession,  who  have 
from  the  beginning  sl\own  marked  success  in 
gaining  students,  as  well  as  high  ability  in 
many  lines  of  teaching.  The  future  prospects 
are  undoubtedly  promising.  Although  lack- 
ing in  point  of  equipment,  excellent  results 
are  attained  through  use  of  the  great  amount 
of  clinical  material  at  command. 

Medieo-Chirurgieal  Society. — ^This 
association  had  its  beginning  in  1873,  in  a  dis- 
pute attended  by  personal  feeling  in  the  St. 
Louis  Medical  Society,  which  caused  a  num- 
ber of  the  members  to  withdraw  and  organize 
the  St.  Louis  Medico-Chirurgical  Society. 
There  was  no  permanent  presiding  officer, 
one  being  chosen  at  each  meeting.  The  ob- 
jects were  *'the  prosecution  of  medical  study 
and  interchange  of  thought,  the  study  of  pa- 
thological specimens,  and  the  formation  of  a 
collection  and  library."  The  society  met  at 
first  in  a  hall  on  Twelfth  and  Pine  Streets, 
afterward  in  the  directors'  room  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library,  and  last  in  a  hall  on  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  near  Jefferson.  The  meetings 
were  held  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening,  a 
paper   being   read,   followed   by   discussion. 
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The  admission  fee  was  ten  dollars.  The  in- 
terest and  attendance,  after  a  time,  declined, 
and  in  1894  the  society  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  library  was  divided  among  the  members. 

Meeks  Family  Murder. — ^This  shock- 
ing tragedy,  in  Linn  County,  attracted  gen- 
eral attention  and  aroused  deep  feeling  in  the 
community  where  it  occurred,  on  account  of 
its  heinous  nature  and  the  prominence  of  the 
two  persons  who  committed  it.  The  Meeks 
family,  living  at  Browning,  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Linn  County,  and  consisting  of 
father,  mother  and  three  children,  were  killed 
one  night  in  the  year  1893,  all  except  one  lit- 
tle girl,  Nellie,  who  was  left  for  dead,  but 
managed  to  make  her  way,  covered  with 
blood,  to  a  neighbor's  and  tell  the  story.  Her 
father's  body  was  found  concealed  in  a  straw- 
stack,  and  the  other  bodies  were  found  at  the 
house,  all  killed  with  an  axe.  Little  Nellie 
Meeks  was  struck  in  the  forehead  with  the 
same  instrument,  and,  although  she  recov- 
ered, she  bore  the  dint  of  the  dreadful  stroke 
ever  afterward.  Her  story  indicated  the  two 
Taylor  brothers,  George  and  William,  promi- 
nent and  well-to-do  citizens  in  Browning,  as 
the  authors  of  the  crime,  and  they  were  ar- 
rested, and,  because  the  feeling  in  Linn 
County  was  so  intense,  were  taken  to  Carroll- 
ton  and  put  in  jail  there.  The  Taylors  had  a 
bank  in  Browning,  and  were  engaged  m  va- 
rious other  enterprises,  owning  farms,  with 
the  Meeks  family  among  their  tenants.  But 
notwithstanding  their  high  position,  there 
had  been  strong  suspicions  of  their  having 
been  engaged  in  several  large  thefts  of  cattle 
in  the  vicinity  that  had  provoked  a  good  deal 
of  talk.  Meeks  was  cognizant  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  the  Taylors  had  induced  him  to 
leave  the  neighborhood  and  make  his  home 
somewhere  else ;  but  he  would  not  stay  away ; 
he  persisted  in  coming  back,  and  this,  it  was 
thought,  provoked  his  doom — he  was  killed 
to  get  him  out  of  the  way  as  a  witness.  The 
trial  took  place,  by  a  change  of  venue,  in 
Carrollton,  and  the  evidence  was  so  conclu- 
sive that  the  prisoners  were  both  found 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  They  took  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court,  and,  pending  this,  both 
escaped  from  jail,  it  was  thought  with  outside 
help,  for  they  had  many  kinsmen  in  the  sec- 
tion where  they  lived.  One  of  them,  William, 
was  recaptured  immediately  after    reaching 


the  ground,  and  was  taken  back  to  his  cell. 
Shortly  afterward  he  attempted  to  commit 
suicide,  but  this  failed,  and  on  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution  he  was  hanged.  The  other 
brother,  George,  succeeded  in  completing  his 
escape  and  has  never  been  found,  although 
diligent  search  has  been  made.  Several  per- 
sons have  been  arrested  at  different  times  and 
places,  but  no  one  of  them  proved  to  be  the 
George  Taylor  wanted. 

Meg^quier,  Julia,  numbered  among  the 
leading  successful  educators  in  Missouri,  is 
a  native  of  the  State,  born  in  Pilot  Grove, 
December  8,  1843,  ^^^  ^s  descended  from  old 
families  of  prominence  and  usefulness.  A 
paternal  ancestor,  John  Megquier,  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  and  first  settlers  of  New 
Gloucester,  Maine,  concerning  whom  "The 
New  Gloucester  Centennial,"  published  in 
1874,  has  the  following: 

"In  the  summer  of  1748,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  John  Megquier  came  with 
others  from  North  Yarmouth,  each  with  an 
ox  team,  to  cut  the  Great  Meadow.  At  the 
time  the  party  arrived,  the  water  was  so  high 
as  to  prevent  work  on  the  Meadow,  and 
young  Megquier  was  selected  to  remain  in 
camp  alone,  and  tend  the  oxen  while  the 
others  returned  to  their  homes  to  come 
back  when  the  water  had  settled  away  from 
the  Meadow.  For  seven  days  he  remained 
in  charge  of  the  oxen,  with  his  rifle  m  his 
hands  all  the  time,  ready  for  instant  use,  as 
the  Indians  were  lurking  in  the  vicinity, 
watching  an  opportunity  to  catch  him  un- 
awares. This  incident  pictures  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  in  after  life — sl  man  of  gpreat 
courage  and  determination — a  trait  be- 
queathed to  his  descendants." 

Grandsons  of  the  above  named  John 
Megquier  were  John  L.  Megquier,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  for  some  years,  and  Joseph  Megquier. 
Joseph  Megquier,  upon  attaining  his  major- 
ity, went  to  Warrenton,  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia,  to  practice  law.  There  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Louisa  Yeatman  Thompson,  a 
daughter  Of  Richard  Thompson  of  that  place^ 
and  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Richard  Thomp- 
son, nee  Sallie  Yeatman,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  sister  of  Griffith  Yeatman,. 
one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Julia,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Louisa  Y. 
(Thompson)  Megquier,  was  educated  in  Mis- 
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souri,  in  Boonville  and   Palmyra,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev.  George  P.  Gridding, 
an  experienced   and   earnest   scholar,   who 
directed  her  studies  and  strongly  influenced 
her  character  and  course  in  life.    At  a  later 
day  she  studied  and  taught  with  Miss  S. 
A.  B.  Pryor,  a  teacher  of  pre-eminent  abil- 
ity.    After    completing    her    studies,    Miss 
Megquier  entered  upon  a  most  useful  and 
successful     career    as    a   teacher,    her   first 
work  being  in  Boonville,  Missouri.    After- 
ward  she   was   engaged   for  ten   years   in 
Palmyra,  and  at  Hannibal  for  one  year.  Dur- 
ing this  period  having  gone  to  the  West, 
where  she   served   for  a  time   as   assistant 
principal  of  the  Virginia  City  High  School, 
Nevada,  when  that  city  was  at  the  height  of 
its   prosperity.    After  this    she   taught   for 
three    years     in     Howard-Payne     College, 
Fayette,  Missouri,  followed  by  a  one  year  en- 
gagement at  Macon.    She  again  went  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  having  charge  of  the  Bishop 
Whitaker  School  for  Girls,  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
in  the  capacity  of  principal.    The  responsibil- 
ities   of    the    position    taxed    her    physical 
strength  too  severely,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  she  resigned.    She  then  taught  with 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Church,  in  the  Irving  Insti- 
tute, at  San  Francisco,  California,  returning 
in  1893  to  Missouri,  and  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  founded  Megquier  Seminary,  at  Boon- 
ville.    In  this  work  she  associated  with  her- 
self, her  sister.  Miss  Annie  Megquier,  a  most 
intelligent  and  talented  woman,  but  phys- 
ically weak,  who  died  in  1900,  since  which 
time  Miss  Julia  Megquier  has  been  alone  in 
the  management  of  her  school.    Miss  Meg- 
quier brought  to  her  task  a  natural  aptitude 
for  teaching,  admirable  executive  ability,  and 
most  brilliant  mental  qualifications.    She  en- 
tered upon  her  work  with  high  commenda- 
tions from  Bishop  Leonard,  of  Nevada,  and 
from  all  the  prominent  educators  with  whom 
she  had  been  previously  associated.  All  bore 
witness   to  her  fine  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
disciplinarian  and  testified  to  her  influence 
over  pupils  as  most  healthful  and  helpful.  In 
the  eight  years  of  her  management  of  Meg- 
quier  Seminary  all  the  commendations  be- 
stowed upon  her  have  been  amply  justified, 
and  her  school  is  recognized  as  unsurpass- 
able in  its  class  for  its  salutary  influence  and 
accomplished  results.     Miss  Megquier  has 
called  to  her  assistance  a  corps  of  teachers  of 
marked    ability   in  their   respective   depart- 
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ments.  Among  these  are  the  sisters.  Misses 
Mary  I.  and  Annie  M.  Lionberger,  both  of 
whom  have  had  the  advantage  of  special 
courses  in  the  University  of  Chicago;  the 
former  named  is  instructor  in  physical  cul- 
ture, Latin  and  English,  and  the  latter  in  the 
sciences.  Miss  Anna  Lewis  Clark,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  teachers  of  the  State,  came  into 
the  seminary  in  September  of  1900,  as 
teacher  of  mathematics  and  English.  She, 
too,  is  a  woman  of  progressive  ideas  and 
strong  {personality.  It  is  wprthy  of  note  that 
Megquier  Seminary  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
private  school  in  Missouri  to  create  a  de- 
partment of  social  economics,  in  which  her 
girls  can  receive  thorough  scientific  instruc- 
tion in  all  that  pertains  to  the  making  of  the 
home.  Miss  Horton,  of  the  Armour  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Chicago,  has  charge  of 
this  department.  Miss  Hopkins,  the  ac- 
complished head  of  the  music  department,  is 
nearly  related  to  the  famous  concert  pianist, 
Edward  Baxter  Perry,  who  is  supervisor  of 
the  music  department,  and  visits  the  school 
each  year  as  lecturer,  recitalist  and  teacher. 
Miss  Hopkins  is  to  have  leave  of  absence  for 
the  next  two  years  to  study  in  Europe,  Miss 
Murdoch,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the 
seminary  for  the  past  two  years,  taking  her 
work.  The  seminary  is  under  no  denomina- 
tional control,  but  a  healthful  religious  senti- 
ment is  fostered  by  its  principal,  who  has 
been,  from  childhood,  a  member  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  number 
of  teachers  engaged  is  eight,  anS  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled  in  1898-99  was  sixty- 
five.  The  school  property  is  valued  at 
$15,000,  the  scientific  apparatus  at  $500,  and 
a  well  selected  library  is  maintained.  Boon- 
ville is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
ful cities  in  Missouri,  and  Megquier  Semi- 
nary is  numbered  among  its  chiefest  attrac- 
tions, affording  to  young  ladies  educational 
advantages  and  moral  influences,  not  to  be 
surpassed  by  any  female  academy  in  the 
State. 

Meier,  Adolphus,  was  born  in  Bremen, 
Germany,  May  8,  1810.  He  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city, 
and  then  visited  the  University  of  Iverdun,  in 
Switzerland,  where  he  became  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  French  language.  In  183 1  he 
established  his  own  business  under  the  name 
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of  Adolphus  Meier  &  Co.,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  freighting  of  ocean  sailing  vessels 
for  immigrants  to  the  United  States.  He 
came  to  America  in  1837,  and  chose  St.  Louis 
for  his  commercial  operations,  engaging  in 
the  hardware  business,  in  which  his  brother- 
in-law,  John  C.  Rust,  afterward  joined  him  as 
partner,  under  the  firm  name  of  Adolphus 
Meier  &  Co.  At  the  same  time,  the  firm 
largely  exported  tobacco  to  Europe.  The 
enterprise  for  which  Mr.  Meier  deserves 
greatest  credit  was  that  he  established  the 
first  cotton  factory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
After  many  enlargements  and  improvements, 
this  was  afterward  called  the  St.  Louis  Cot- 
ton Factory,  the  firm  owning  the  larger  part 
of  the  capital.  He  organized  the  St.  Clair 
County  Turnpike  Company  in  1848,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  road  from  Belle- 
ville, Illinois,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  directors  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  of  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific, whose  president  he  was  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  North  Missouri 
Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Wabash  system,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Illinois  &  St.  Louis 
Railroad.  In  1873-4  he  constructed  the  Meier 
Iron  Works,  in  East  Carondelet.  He  was  in- 
terested in  the  largest  tobacco  warehouse  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  1878  he,  with  other 
capitalists,  established  the  Peper  Cotton 
Press,  with  two  hydraulic  presses,  after  a  pat- 
ent of  his  son,  Edward  D.  Meier.  Having 
been  one  of  the  original  depositors  of  the  old 
Boatmen's  Saving  Institution,  now  the  Boat- 
men's Bank,  it  fell  in  his  way  to  materially 
assist  in  protecting  it  from  threatened  failure. 
January  15,  1855,  just  after  an  almost  disas- 
trous "run,"  his  firm,  with  twenty-one  other 
influential  concerns,  issued  a  card,  guarantee- 
ing safety  to  the  customers  of  the  institution, 
.and  pledging  their  own  property  to  make 
good  all  deposits.  In  November  of  that  year, 
when  the  bank  corporation  was  reorganized 
under  a  new  charter,  Mr.  Meier  was  elected  a 
director  and  held  this  office  nearly  thirty 
years,  until  he  resigned  December  31,  1884. 
In  many  other  moneyed  institutions  in  which 
he  was  director  or  held  higher  position,  his 
name  lent  reputation  and  credit.  He  was 
also  president  of  one  of  the  first  hospital  as- 
sociations of  St.  Louis.  He  served  as  vice 
president  of  the  grand  Union  demonstration 
at  the  courthouse  in  January,  1861.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attending  to  his 


various  private  affairs,  and  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gfust,  1888,  he  died.  Adolphus  Meier  had  four 
sons ;  Theodore,  vice  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company;  Ed- 
ward, president  of  the  same  concern ;  John, 
who  is  a  mining  engineer  and  studied  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  Adolphus,  the  youngest,  who  spent 
several  years  in  Bremen  in  commercial  cir- 
cles, but  who  died  in  October,  1881. 

Meierhoffer,  Charles,  mayor  of  Boon- 
ville,  was  born  August  4,  i860,  in  Cooper 
County,  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Meier- 
hoflfer.    His  father  was  bom  in  Zurich,  Swit- 
zerland, in  1821,  and  his  mother  was  born  in 
1823  in  the  city  of  Berne,  Switzerland.    His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lamb,  came 
of    distinguished   parentage,   and   both  his 
father  and  mother  were  typical  representa- 
tives of  the  best  class  of  Swiss  people.    They 
came  to  Boonville  in  1852,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  citizens    of   that  place  thereafter. 
The  father  died   November  28,  1898.    The 
mother  is  still  living.    After  obtaining  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boonville, 
Charles  Meierhoffer  became  associated  vnth 
his  father  in  the  cooperage  business,  and  at 
nineteen  years  of  age  he  and  his  elder  brother 
succeeded  their  father  in  a  wholesale  trade  in 
that  line.    This  they  conducted  successfully 
together  until    1887,   when   Charles    Meier- 
hoffer purchased  the  interest  of  his  brother 
and  continued  the  business  alone  until  1894. 
He  then  discontinued  his  operations  in  the 
wholesale  cooperage  trade  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  a  business  which  has  made  him 
widely  known  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially to  buHders  and  contractors.     Making 
the  discovery  that  a  very  superior  quality  of 
building  sand  could  be  taken  from  the  Mis- 
souri River,  he  fitted  up  a  plant  for  this  work, 
and  now  takes  from  the  river  one  thousand 
cubic  yards  of   sand  daily,  which  is  shipped 
all  over  the  great  West,  and  as  far  south  as 
Galveston,  Texas.    Dredge  boats,  barges  and 
huge  iron  dippers  are  employed  in  this  enter- 
prise, and  thousands  of  carloads  of  sand  are 
sent   into   the  market  by   Mr.   Meierhoffer 
every  year.     His  aptitude  for  business  pur- 
suits developed  at  an  early  age,  and  almost 
from  boyhood  he  has  been  recognized  as  an 
active  force  in  promoting  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  city  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
reared.    Taking  an  interest  in  municipal  af- 
fairs, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Boon- 
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ville  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  spring  of  1884, 
when  he  was  less  than  twenty-four  years  of 
age.    He  was  re-elected  to  this  body  in  1885, 
1889  and  1 89 1.    For  two  years  he  was  also 
president  of  the  Boonville  Board  of  Trade, 
and  for  five  years  he  was  vice  president  of 
that  body.     April  7,   1898,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Boonville  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and    enjoys    the   distinction   of    being  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  that  office.    Al- 
though a  staunch  Republican  in  politics,  he 
has  always  commanded  the  highest  respect  of 
those  differing  from  him  in  partisan  matters 
and  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  citizens. 
By  appointment  of  Governor  Stephens    he 
was  made  a  delegate  to  the   International 
Mining  Congress,  which  met  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  in  July,  1899.    He  is  a  member  of 
the  Lutheran  Church,  into  which  he  was  bap- 
tized in  his  boyhood.    He  became  a  member 
of  Queen  City  Lodge  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias  of  Sedalia,  Missouri,  January  21, 
1883,  and  a  little  later  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Pythianism    in    Boonville.     A  move- 
ment which  he  set  on  foot  to  organize  a  lodge 
of  Knights  of  Pythias  in  his  home  city  was 
crowned    with    success,    and,    as    a    result. 
Golden  Gate  Lodge,  No.  91,  of  that  order, 
was  instituted  in  Boonville,  September  24, 
1883.     Of  this  lodge  he  was  first  past  chan- 
cellor and  delegate  to  the  Grand  Lodge.    He 
has  since  represented  this  lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Missouri  for  several  years,  and  is 
its  present  Grand  Lodge  Representative.    He 
lias  also  served  as  financial  trustee  from  1883 
up  to  the  present  time  (1900).    He  became  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  many 
years  since,  and  has  passed  through  all  the 
chairs  of  the  lodge  of  that  order  with  which 
he  affiliates.    September  13,  1881,  Mr.  Meier- 
hoffer  married  Miss  Hattie  D.  Nicol,  of  Pal- 
myra,    Marion      County,     Missouri.      Mrs. 
Meierhoffer  was  born  and  reared  at  Palmyra, 
where  her  parents  have  resided  since  1856, 
commanding  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
entire  community,  her  father  having  been  a 
prominent  and  successful  merchant  for  years. 

Mellier,  Walter  G.,  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  real  estate 
and  financial  interests  of  Kansas  City  since 
1879,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  His 
father  w^as  A.  A.  Mellier,  a  wholesale  druggist 
of  St.  Louis,  and  one  of  that  city's  earliest 


and  most  active  business  men.  The  house  of 
which  he  was  the  head  was  established  in  the 
early  forties,  and  a  pioneer  history  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  St.  Louis  would  be  in- 
complete without  reference  to  this  well 
known  establishment.  The  Mellier  family 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the  city, 
and  its  members  have  attained  positions  of 
influence  in  the  material  affairs  of  the  State. 
W.  G.  Mellier  graduated  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. During  the  early  days  of  his  busi- 
ness career  he  was  connected  with  his  father's 
wholesale  drug  house.  In  1879  he  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  after  interesting  himself  in 
the  cattle  industry  and  carrying  it  on  success- 
fully for  a  few  years.  He  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  the  Traders'  Bank,  one  of  the  solid 
financial  institutions  of  Kansas  City  during 
the  city's  formative  period,  and  was  actively 
connected  with  the  bank  until  he  embarked 
in  the  real  estate  business.  The  following 
additions  to  the  residence  portion  of  Kansas 
City  have  been  laid  out  by  Mr.  Mellier  and 
his  associates:  Llewellyn  Park,  in  1886,  137 
acres;  Mellier  Place,  1887,  66  acres;  Ken- 
wood Addition,  1887,  60  acres ;  Murray  Hill, 
1886,  10  acres;  Dickinson  Place,  1886,  10 
acres;  Mellier  Place  Annex,  1889,  22  1-2 
acres;  Bonfils  Heights,  1897,  10  acres;  Bon- 
fils  Place,  1897,  10  acres ;  Mellier  Park,  1900, 
10  acres.  These  additions  are  marked  by 
many  handsome  homes,  and  some  of  them 
are  well  built  up  and  thoroughly  improved. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  the  southern  sub- 
urbs of  Kansas  City,  and  in  1900  the  city  was 
steadily  reaching  out  toward  them.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Mellier  has  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  promotion  of  warehouse  building  in 
the  wholesale  district  of  the  city,  and  to  invit- 
ing large  manufacturing  and  wholesale  con- 
cerns to  establish  plants  in  Kansas  City.  In 
that  line  he  has  been  highly  successful.  Many 
beautiful  homes  have  been  built  by  him  and 
sold  to  buyers  ambitious  to  own  property, 
the  number  having  reached  a  hundred  or 
more,  including  the  houses  erected  by  him  in 
Mellier  Place.  He  projected  the  building  of 
the  electric  street  car  line  from  the  junction 
of  Thirty-third  and  Main  Streets  to  Mellier 
Place,  now  a  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  system.  In  many  ways  Mr.  Mellier 
has  been  very  actively  connected  with  the  ad- 
vancement of  Kansas  City.  Having  been 
prominent  in  banking  and  business  circles,  he 
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is  in  a  position  to  feel  the  commercial  pulse 
and  to  know  wHat  is  best  for  the  city's  inter- 
ests. 

Memorial  Home* — ^An  institution  es- 
tablished in  St.  Joseph  in  1874  by  the  Ladies' 
Union  Benevolent  Association  as  a  home  for 
aged  people. 

Memphis* — ^A  city  of  the  third  class,  the 
seat  of  justice  of  Scotland  County,  situated 
on  the  North  Fabius  Creek,  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  on  the  Keokuk  &  Western 
Railroad,  228  miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  was 
settled  in  1838 ;  was  made  the  county  seat  and 
named  Memphis  in  1843,  ^^^  incorporated  as 
a  town  June  7,  1870.  It  was  made  a  city  of 
the  third  class  about  1890.  It  has  broad,  well 
graded  streets,  plenty  of  shade,  is  lighted  by 
electric  lights,  has  a  fine  waterworks  system, 
a  good,  substantial  courthouse,  fine  graded 
public  school,  Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal  South  and 
Presb)rterian  and  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Churches.  The  colored  residents  of  the  city 
sustain  two  churches.  Baptist  and  Methodist 
Episcopal.  The  business  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented by  three  banks,  a  flouring  mill,  ax- 
handle  factory,  wagon  factory,  pickling 
works,  foundry,  brick  yard,  four  hotels,  and 
about  seventy-five  other  business  places,  in- 
cluding stores  of  various  kinds  and  shops. 
All  the  leading  secret  societies  have  lodges  in 
the  city.  The  town  supports  one  daily  and 
four  weekly  papers,  the  "Democrat,"  the 
"Democratic  Standard,"  the  "Reveille,"  and 
the  "Chronicle,"  the  latter  published  daily 
and  weekly.  The  population  in  1900  was 
2,195. 

Mendon* — ^An  incorporated  village,  in 
Chariton  County,  twenty-two  miles  north- 
west of  Keytesville,  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  It  was  known 
when  first  settled  as  Salt  Creek.  It  has  a 
church,  public  school,  a  bank,  two  hotels,  a 
newspaper,  the  "Citizen,"  and  about  twenty 
other  business  places,  both  large  and  small, 
including  stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  350. 

Menendez  de  Aviles,  Pedro. — ^The 
Spanish  captain  who  exterminated  the  first 
Huguenot  colony  established  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  was  born  at  Aviles,  Asturias,  in 
1 5 19,  and  died  at  Santander,  in  1574.    He  was 


captain  general  in  the  navy  under  Philip  II, 
and  "served  that  monarch  in  many  important 
enterprises.  In  1560  he  was  disgraced  and 
imprisoned,  but  regained  favor,  and  in  1565 
became  Governor  General  of  Cuba  and  Flor- 
ida, with  orders  to  colonize  the  latter  coun- 
try." He  landed  on  the  coast  of  Florida  with 
the  remnant  of  a  fleet,  with  which  he  had 
sailed  from  Cadiz,  and  September  8,  1565, 
founded  St.  Augustine.  After  that  he  cap- 
tured the  French  colony  of  Huguenots  on  St 
John's  River  and  massacred  all  of  the  cap- 
tives. In  subsequent  voyages  he  founded  a 
post  on  Port  Royal  Bay  and  left  a  mission  on 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

Mennonites* — ^A  body  of  Christians 
fpunded  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury by  Menno  Simons,  who  had  been  a 
Catholic  priest.  They  are  very  strict  in 
morals  and  discipline,  forbidding  lawsuits  be- 
tween members,  the  demanding  of  interest 
for  money,  and  the  taking  of  oaths.  They 
reject  infant  baptism  and  sometimes  practice 
the  washing  of  feet  before  taking  the  Lord's 
supper.  Their  ministers  serve  without  pay. 
They  are  noted  for  the  simplicity  of  their  life, 
their  thrifty  habits  and  their  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements. About  the  year  181 3  they  were 
forced  to  emigrate  from  Russia,  and  many  of 
them  came  to  this  country.  In  1890  there 
were  748  of  them  in  Missouri,  with  seven 
church  edifices  valued  at  $8,565. 

Mensing^  Islands— A  small  island,  which 
at  one  time  had  an  existence  in  the  Missouri 
River,  at  Kansas  City,  at  the  foot  of  Troost 
and  Cleveland  Avenues.  When  the  Kansas 
City  &  Suburban  Belt  Railroad  was  built,  it 
crossed  the  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland,  and  later  a  portion  of  the  island 
was  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  portion 
now  remaining  is  not  designated  as  an  island. 

Meramec  River. — ^This  river  rises  in 
Dent  County,  and  flowing  north  and  east  150 
miles  through  Crawford,  Franklin  and  St. 
Louis  Counties,  empties  into  the  Mississippi 
twenty  miles  below  St.  Louis.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered a  navigable  stream,  though  small 
boats. have,  in  seasons  of  flood,  ascended  as 
far  as  Fenton,  in  St.  Louis  County. 

Meramec  Springs,— About  1825,  when 
Phelps  County  was  still  included  in  the  limits 
of  Pulaski,  Thomas  James,  of  Chillicothe, 
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Ohio,  and  Benjamin  Massey,  of  the  same 
State,  started  an  iron  furnace  at  a  mammoth 
spring,  near  what  is  now  the  eastern  border 
Kne  of  Phelps  County.  Large  works  were 
built  and  the  Meramec  Iron  Works  became 
noted  in  the  Western  country.  A  good  sized 
village  grew  up  about  the  works,  which  were 
operated  by  the  heirs  of  James  and  Massey 
until  1866,  when  William  James,  one  of  the 
heirs,  acquired  full  control  of  the  company. 
In  1873  ^^^  financial  stringency  caused  the 
abandonment  of  the  works.  Meramec 
Springs  was  a  town  of  nearly  500  people  be- 
fore the  furnaces  were  closed.  At  present 
and  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  it  has 
been  a  deserted  village,  the  old,  wrecked 
works  and  log  cabins  only  remaining  to  tell 
of  its  past  activity. 

Mercantile  Club.— This  organization, 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  its  kind  in  the 
West,  was  founded  in  St.  Louis  in  1881,  with 
a  chartered  life  of  one  thousand  years;  the 
object  of  the  association,  as  stated  in  the 
charter,  being  "for  the  education  in,  and  dis- 
cussion of,  themes  tending  to  train  its  mem- 
bers in  sentiments  of  good  will  and  morality 
in  the  community,  and  promotion  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare." 

The  minutes   of   the  first  meeting  record 
that  the  organizers  met  October  28,  1881,  at 
No.  409  North  Fourth  Street,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  present:    Edwin  Hayden, 
S.  G.  Scarritt,  M.  Sawyer,  George  B.  Thom- 
son, T.  B.  Boyd,  A.  G.  Peterson,  William  Mc- 
Millen,  C.  M.  Adams,  S.  M.  Kennard.    All  of 
these  gentlemen  had  previously  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  incorporation  papers  of 
the  proposed  club,  which  Mr.  Peterson  had 
had  prepared.    C.  D.  Greene  ^^'as  present  to 
^ve  the  gentlemen  information  as  to  how  to 
proceed  under  the  law  in  protecting  the  or- 
ganization.   The  meeting  organized  by  elect- 
ing S.  G.  Scarritt  chairman,  and  A.  G.  Peter- 
son   secretary.     Following  this   action   the 
name  "Mercantile  Club"  was  adopted,  and  a 
temporary  organization  perfected  by  electing 
Edwin  Hayden,  president ;  George  B.  Thom- 
son, vice  president ;  S.  G.  Scarritt,  secretary ; 
A.  D.  Peterson,  treasurer,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  to  act  with  the  officers  in  consti- 
tuting"  a  board  of  directors :    S.  M.  Kennard, 
C.  M.  Adams,  T.  B.  Boyd,  William  McMillen, 
M.  Sawyer.    At  the  following  meeting,  held 
November  9, 1881,  at  the  same  place,  the  con- 


stitution and  by-laws  of  the  Windsor  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  were  adopted  as  a  whole  for 
the  government  of  the  club,  with  such  neces- 
sary alterations  as  to  conform  them  to  the 
use  of  the  organization.  The  initiation  fee 
was  fixed  at  fifty  dollars,  and  the  annual  dues 
at  twenty-four  dollars.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors,  held  November 
14th,  at  the  office  of  President  Hayden,  some 
seventy-eight  applicants,  numbering  many  of 
the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the  city, 
were  elected  members  of  the  club.  There- 
after the  club  rapidly  increased  in  member- 
ship. Its  meetings  were  held  at  the  natato- 
rium,  or  skating  rink.  Nineteenth  and  Pine 
Streets.  Immediate  steps,  however,  were 
taken  to  secure  permanent  quarters  for  the 
club. 

The  club  finally  decided  to  lease  what  was 
known  as  the  Summer  Building,  at  Seventh 
and  Locust  Streets,  and  now  included  in  the 
site  of  the  present  club  building.  Mr.  Sum- 
mer's unexpired  lease  of  thirty-two  months 
was  secured  at  a  rental  of  $3,000,  and  his  boil- 
ers, engines,  fixtures,  etc.,  for  $2,500,  while 
the  owner,  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  gave  the  club  an 
option  of  an  additional  two  years'  lease  at 
$3,600  per  year.  The  sum  of  $5,000  was  im- 
mediately appropriated  for  remodeling  the 
building  for  club  purposes.  The  sum  of  $2,- 
500  was  also  appropriated  for  furniture, 
$1,500  for  fitting  culinary  department,  $1,000 
for  glass,  china  and  steelware,  $1,000  for 
silverware,  $500  for  linen,  $600  for  gas  fix- 
tures^ $500  for  two  billiard  tables.  At  a  meet- 
ing on  March  25th  it  was  decided  to  have  a 
clerk  for  the  club.  J.  M.  Chambers  was  se- 
lected for  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $100  per 
month.  On  May  13,  1882,  the  new  club  build- 
ing was  formally  opened  with  a  brilliant  re- 
ception attended  by  the  elite  of  the  city. 

In  1890  a  scheme  was  perfected  for  leas- 
ing from  the  Shaw  estate  the  lot  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and  Locust 
Streets,  91  x  127  feet,  for  one  hundred  years, 
at  $10,000  per  year  and  taxes,  and  for  erect- 
ing thereon  a  palatial  six-story  building,  con- 
structed of  stone  and  brick,  with  all  modem 
club  conveniences,  at  a  cost  of  $388492.  The 
architect  was  I.  S.  Taylor,  and  the  contractor 
Samuel  H.  Hoffman.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1893,  ^"d  equipped  with  furniture, 
fixtures,  electric  plant,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $93,- 
164 — making  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
sumptuously  furnished  club  buildings  in  the 
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United  States.  The  membership  of  the  club 
now  numbers  over  one  thousand,  and  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leading  organi- 
zation of  its  kind  in  the  West,  while  its  influ- 
ence in  local  affairs,  as  well  as  matters  not 
local,  is  so  great  and  freely  conceded  that  no 
enterprise  of  public  interest  is  undertaken 
without  the  stamp  of  its  approval  and  co- 
operation. The  clubhouse  is  recognized  as 
the  logical  and  only  place  where  the  business 
relative  to  such  affairs  should  be  transacted. 
Business  men's  clubs  and  other  organizations 
and  gatherings,  not  of  a  partisan  political 
character,  are  encouraged  by  liberal  treat- 
ment to  hold  their  meetings  at  the  clubhouse, 
while  representative  citizens  and  officials  of 
other  cities,  and  of  foreign  countries,  visiting 
the  city,  are  cordially  welcomed  and  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  club  organization. 

Mercer. — ^An  unincorporated  town,  in 
Mercer  County,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railroad,  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Princeton.  It  has  two  churches,  a  public 
school,  woolen  mill,  gristmill,  and  nine  other 
business  places,  including  stores  and  shops. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Mercer,  Joseph  Wayne,  banker  and 
former  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
was  born  February  25,  1845,  ^^  Platte  City, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  Thomas  W.  and 
Henrietta  (Dukes)  Mercer.  The  father  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  and  the  mother  was  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia.  They  came  to  Missouri  in 
1838  and  settled  at  Independence.  Thomas 
Mercer  was  a  contractor  and  bridge  builder, 
and  his  occupation  necessitated  removals 
from  place  to  place  after  securing  contracts 
for  work.  In  1844  he*  had  the  contract  for  a 
bridge  near  Platte  City, Missouri, and  he  took 
his  family  there  to  reside  while  the  work  was 
being  done.  During  that  time  Joseph  W. 
Mercer  was  born.  After  the  bridge  was  com- 
pleted the  family  returned  to  Independence, 
where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  since  been 
a  continuous  resident,  with  the  exception  of 
the  years  which  marked  his  occupancy  of  a 
State  office.  On  the  maternal  side  of  his  fam- 
ily the  ancestry  is  traced  directly  back  to 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  the  "Mad  An- 
thony" of  Revolutionary  fame.  Joseph  W. 
Mercer  was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill  College, 
that  historic  old  institution  of  Lafayette 
County,  where  many  distinguished  Mis£OU- 


rians  were  instructed   in   texts  and  classics. 
Professor  Sudduth  was  president  of  the  col- 
lege at  that  time.    During  the  war  the  build- 
ing was  occupied  by  troops,  and  the  ravages 
of  hostilities  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
walls  that  were  dear  to  many  a  young  man 
of  those  days.    After  leaving  school  Mr.  Mer- 
cer immediately  entered  the  Confederate  mili- 
tary  service,   enlisting  as   a   private.     His 
right  arm  was  shot  off  during  the  battle  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  but  the  young  soldier 
proved  the  mettle  of  which  he  was  made,  re- 
mained in  the  service  and  was  given  a  com- 
mission   as    commissary.      He  served  from 
1 861  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  General 
Marmaduke's   division.     After  the   war  he 
returned  to  Independence,  and  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school.    He  then  went  into 
the  real  estate  business,  combined  with  insur- 
ance, and  was  successful.    The  people  sought 
to  favor  him  politically,  and  the  first  step  ia 
this  direction  was  taken  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  City  Council  of  Independence.    In  that 
capacity  he  served  one  term,  and  was  again 
honored  in  a  public  way  when  he  was  elected 
treasurer  of  Jackson  County  in  1873.     ^^^ 
methods  of  caring  for  public  funds  were  so 
satisfactory,  and  his  record  before  the  people 
was  so  creditable,  that  higher  honors  were 
conferred  upon  him  in  1875,  when  the  State 
of  Missouri  chose  him  as  the  custodian  of  the 
State  funds,  under  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Hardin.    After  leaving  the  State  Treas- 
urer's office  he  returned  to  Independence  and 
became  a   partner  in  the  Anderson-Chiles 
Banking  Company.    In  1889  this  became  a 
national  bank,  and  the  capital  stock  was  in- 
creased to  $100,000.    Mr.  Mercer  is  the  \nce 
president  of  this  prosperous  institution,  and 
is  one  of  its  directors.    From  1881  to  1890  he 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  Beckham,  Mercer  &  Co.,  in 
Kansas  City.    He  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
that  house,  and  it  is  now  known  as  Beckham^ 
McKnight  &  Co.     In  1892  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Independence,  and  served  one  term. 
Mr.   Mercer  has  always  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
orders    of    Odd    Fellows    and    Knights    of 
Pythias.    He  was  married,  May  18,  1870,  to 
Miss  Laura  Green,  of  Jackson  County,  Mis- 
souri, daughter  of  Beal  Green,  one  of  ihe 
early  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  State,    Six 
children  came  to  this  union,  four  of  whom — 
daughters — are  living. 
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Mercer   County. — ^A    county    in    the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  State  of  Iowa,  east  by  Putnam 
and    Sullivan   Counties,   south    by   Grundy 
County,  and  west  by  Harrison  County ;  area, 
294,000  acres.    The  surface  of  the  county  pre- 
sents about  equal  parts  of  prairie  and  timber 
land,  the  former  generally  being  a   sandy 
loam,  in  places  bearing  a'  whitish  clay,  and  the 
timber  lands  a  darker  loam,  more  compact, 
containing  little  sand.    The  surface  is  undu- 
lating in  places,  generally  along  and  near  the 
streams,  abounding  in  gentle  hills.    Through 
the  central  part  Weldon  River,  sometimes 
called  the  East  Fork  of  Grand,  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction.    It  has  a  number  of  small 
tributaries.      Thompson's    Fork    of    Grand^ 
River  flows  for  some  distance  along  the  west- 
em  boundary.     Its  principal  tributaries  are 
Quicksand    and    Martin's  Creeks.     Muddy, 
Honey  and  Medicine  Creeks  and  a  number 
of  smaller  streams  water  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county.    Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  county  is  arable,  and  about  85  per  cent 
is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  in 
timber,    consisting   chiefly   of   the    different 
oaks,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  white  and  black 
walnut,  basswood,  etc.    The  timber  lands  of 
the  county  have  proved  to  be  the  most  fertile, 
espeqally  productive  of  the  different  cereal 
crops.    Coal  has  been  mined  to  some  extent 
in  different  sections  of  the  county,  but  not  for 
export,  and  owing  to  the  cheapness  and  abun- 
dance of  wood  for  fuel,  no  large  mines  have 
been  opened.    Fire  clay,  brick  clay  and  sand- 
stone and  limestone,  excellent  for  building 
purposes,  exist  in  abundance  in  the  county. 
The  streams  afford  good  water  power.    The 
principal   pursuits   of  the   residents   of   the 
county  are   stock-raising    and    agriculture. 
The  average  yield  of  the  different  cereals  to 
the   acre  is    corn,   28  bushels;    wheat,    10 
bushels ;  oats,  23  bushels.    According  to  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
1898,  the  surplus  products  shipped  from  the 
county  were:    Cattle,  10,641  head;  hogs,  17,- 
980  head ;  sheep,  584  head ;  horses  and  mules, 
589  head;  oats,  2,814  bushels;  flour,  28,000 
pounds ;  clover  seed,  27,000  pounds ;  timothy 
seed,  27,000  pounds ;  lumber,  10,300  feet ;  wal- 
nut  logs,  24,000  feet;  brick,  51,250;  stone, 
469  cars ;  sand,  40  cars ;  wool,  32,540  pounds ; 
poultry,  261,787  pounds ;  eggs,  380,750  dozen ; 
butter,  71,705  pounds ;  cheese,  37,080  pounds ; 


game  and  fish,  4,175  pounds;  tallow,  3,480 
pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  38,917  pounds;  ap- 
ples, 316  barrels;  nursery  stock,  20,965 
pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were  corn, 
cordwood,  cooperage,  dned  fruit,  vegetables, 
molasses,  cider,  vinegar,  furs,  feathers  and 
buckwheat.  It  is  not  known  that  any  white 
man  settled  in  the  territory  now  Mercer 
County  until  1837,  and  up  to  that  time  the 
land  was  the  hunting  place  of  tribes  of  Fox, 
Sioux  and  Pottawottomie  Indians.  The  first 
to  visit  the  county  were  traders,  who  made 
no  permanent  residence,  but  would  spend  a 
few  months  each  year  in  bartering  for  the  pel- 
tries of  the  Indians.  In  1837  a  few  families, 
who  had  for  a  time  lived  in  older  settled  sec- 
tions of  Missouri,  moved  into  the  country 
which  was  then  a  part  of  the  newly  organized 
County  of  Livingston.  In  i84i,when  Grundy 
County  was  organized,  what  is  now  Mercer 
was  included  within  its  limits,  and  remained 
so  until  February  14,  1845,  when  the  county 
was  organized  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen- 
eral Hugh  Mercer,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
In  1847  the  county  seat  was  located  at  Prince- 
ton, which  was  named  after  the  place  at  which 
was  fought  the  historic  battle  in  which  Gen- 
eral Mercer  lost  his  life.  During  the  "Mor- 
mon War"  the  residents  of  Mercer  County 
territory  were  much  disturbed  and  took  an 
important  part  against  the  "Saints."  For 
some  time  a  number  of  Mormons  en  route  to 
Utah  remained  in  the  county,  and  with  them 
the  residents  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic 
until  the  troubles  broke  out.  In  1846-7  Mer- 
cer County  supplied  a  number  of  volunteers 
for  service  in  the  Mexican  War.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  county  supplied  to  the  Federal 
Army  nearly  two  regiments,  and  a  total  of 
about  fifty  to  the  Confederacy.  Mercer 
County  soldiers  under  the  Federal  flag  par- 
ticipated in  the  principal  battles  of  the  war — 
Shiloh,  Fort  Donelson,  Helena,  Vicksburg, 
Little  Rock  and  others.  The  county  is  di- 
vided into  nine  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively, Harrison,  Lindley,  Madison,  Marion, 
Medicine,  Morgan,  Ravanna,  Somerset  and 
Washington.  There  are  24.58  miles  of  rail- 
road in  the  county,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  passing  through  it,  near  the  center, 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  Des  Moines  & 
Kansas  City,  having  six  miles  of  road  passing 
south  along  the  western  border  in  the  north- 
western part.    The  number  of  schools  in  the 
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county  in  1899  was  89;  teachers  employed, 
121 ;  pupils  enumerated,  5,054.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1900  was  14,706. 

Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal  Rail- 
way.— The  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal 
Railway  was  built  in  1888  to  adjust  the  con- 
nections of  the  Merchants'  Bridge  at  St. 
Louis,  completed  the  same  year.  Two  years 
afterward,  when  the  Merchants'  Bridge 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Terminal 
Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  the  Mer- 
chants' Bridge  Terminal  Railroad  was  in- 
cluded in  the  transfer  and  is  now  operated  by 
the  Terminal  Railway  Association. 

Merchants'  Exchange. — ^The  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  is  the  most  important  busi- 
ness body  in  St.  Louis.  It  had  its  origin  in 
the  summer  of  1836,  when  about  twenty-five 
citizens  met  together  and  formed  what  they 
called  the  "St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce," 
with  Edward  Tracy  for  president ;  Henry  Von 
Phul  for  vice  president,  and  John  Ford  for 
secretary.  A  tariff  of  commissions  to  be 
charged  on  sales  of  produce,  lead  and  boats, 
for  purchasing  and  shipping  produce,  paying 
freight  bills,  making  advances,  effecting  in- 
surance, adjusting  losses,  and  such  other 
transactions  as  come  within  the  field  of  mer- 
chants, was  adopted ;  also  a  schedule  of  fees 
for  arbitration,  and  of  rates  to  be  charged  for 
acting  as  agent  for  steamboats.  One  of  the 
active  promoters  of  the  organization  was 
George  K.  McGunnegle,  an  enterprising 
young  business  man  who  was  also  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature,  and  when  that  body 
met  the  following  winter  he  secured  from  it  a 
special  act  of  incorporation,  which  raised  the 
chamber  to  the  digtiity  of  a  chartered  body. 
At  first  the  chamber  met  once  a  month,  in 
the  evening  after  business  hours,  in  the  room 
of  the  Missouri  Insurance  Company,  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street,  between  Olive  and 
Pine,  and  its  proceedings  probably  never  went 
beyond  discussions  of  the  needs  of  business 
in  the  city,  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting 
them.  But  these  meetings  in  the  chamber 
were  hardly  begun  before  the  necessity  of  the 
organization  began  to  reveal  itself.  New 
members  joined  it ;  the  attendance  increased, 
and  the  discussions  grew  interesting ;  and,  as 
the  office  of  the  insurance  company  was  small, 
the  chamber  was  glad  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  "Missouri  Republic- 


an" to  hold  the  meetings  on  the  second  floor 
of  their  more  spacious  newspaper  office,  on 
the  east  side  of  Main  Street,  near  the  comer 
of  Pine.  At  a  still  later  day  the  body  met  in 
the  basement  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  on  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Pine  Streets.  The  cham- 
ber had  been  organized  only  a  little  over  a 
year  before  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
opened  an  exchange  and  news-room — the  ex- 
change-room free  to  the  public  at  all  times, 
except  when  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  reading-room  to  the  sub- 
scribers and  their  non-resident  friends.  The 
chamber  promptly  recogpiized  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  the  "Republican"  pro- 
prietors, and  cordially  recommended  the  new 
enterprise  to  its  members  and  the  citizens 
generally. 

In  1838  the  need  of  a  building  was  recog- 
nized and  talked  about,  but  without  provok- 
ing any  practical  steps  in  that  direction.  The 
subject  was  reviewed  the  following  year,  and, 
at  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider  it,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  that  "an  exchange 
building  should  be  erected  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  city  and  its  commerce 
require  the  immediate  commencement  of  the 
work,"  and  a  committee,  composed  of  John 
D.  Daggett,  Rene  Paul,  Nathaniel  Paschall, 
A.  B.  Chambers,  John  B.  Camden,  William 
Glasgow  and  Edward  Tracy,  was  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  on  a  proposition  that 
had  been  submitted  for  the  city  authorities, 
the  insurance  companies,  brokers,  societies 
and  individuals  to  unite  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  all.    But 
the   matter  went   no   further  then.     Mean- 
while the  scheme  of  a  real  merchants'  ex- 
change was  gfradually  developing  itself.    In 
1848  merchants  adopted  the  habit  of  holding 
regular  meetings  to  confer  with  one  another, 
and  as  the  interest  in  these  meetings  and  the 
numbers  attending  them  increased,   it   was 
found  necessary  to  secure  rooms  for  their 
accommodation.    Such  rooms  were  secured 
on  the  northeast  comer  of  Main  and  Olive 
Streets,  upstairs,   and  were  provided    with 
newspapers,   telegraphic   dispatches,    giving 
market  quotations  from  other  cities,  and  the 
leading  items  of  general  news.  Edward  Barry 
was  made  secretary  in  charge.    About  the 
same  time  the  St.  Louis  millers  were  driven 
by  the  necessities  of  the  situation  into  organ- 
izing an  exchange  for  their  own  accommoda- 
tion and  convenience,  and  in  February,  1849, 
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they  organized  themselves  into  the  St.  Louis 
Millers'  Association,  with  Gabriel  S.  Chou- 
teau, John   Walsh,   Joseph   Powell,    C.    L. 
Tucker,    Dennis    Marks,    T.    A.    Buckland, 
James  Waugh  and  Mr.  Tibbitts  as  a  board  of 
directors,  and  C.   L.  Tucker  for  secretary. 
Rooms  were  secured  on  Locust  Street,  near 
Main,  and   an   invitation  was   extended   to 
merchants   having  g^ain   to  sell  to  expose 
samples  at  the  Millers'  Exchange.    'This,!' 
said  Wayman  Crow,  in  his  address  twenty- 
six  years  later  on  the  opening  of  the  g^eat 
new  Merchants'  Exchange,  on  Third  Street, 
December  21,  1875,  "was  the  pioneer  com 
exchange  in  this  country,  our  chamber  taking 
the  lead  in  thus  bringing  together  the  buyers 
and  the  sellers,  with  their  samples,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  daily  intercourse 
and  trade."   Stimulated  by  the  action  of  the 
millers,  and  urged  on  by  the  pressure  of  a 
business  which  was  constantly  growing  larger 
and  demanding  better  facilities  for  its  ac- 
commodation, the  merchants  revived  the  sub- 
ject of  a  meeting  place  with  arrangements 
that  should  be  a  merchants'  exchange  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name ;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  September,  1849, 
six  months  after  the  organization  of  the  Mil- 
lers' Exchange,  the  vice  president,  George  K. 
McGunnegle,   submitted   three   propositions 
for  discussion  and  action — ^the  establishment 
of  a  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  selection  of 
suitable  rooms  for  daily  meetings,  and  the 
erection  of  a  building*  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter  and  report  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  six  days  later.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  17th  of  September,  the  commit- 
tee, through  its  chairman,  James  E.Yeatman, 
reported  in  favor  of  organizing  an  exchange 
and  procuring  the  second  floor  of  Mr.  Char- 
less'  building,  next  door  to  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Olive  Streets,  and  advised  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  enterprise  of  erecting  an  ex- 
change building  to  a  more  suitable  time.  This 
report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1850,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new 
quarters;  a  complete  organization  was   ef- 
fected, the  terms  and  conditions  of  member- 
ship were  defined,  rules  adopted,  committees 
provided  for,  and  the  following  Monday — 
January  7th — fixed  for  opening  the  Exchange 
for  business,  with  'change  hours  established 
from  II  to  12  every  day  except  Sundays  and 
holidays.    The    St.    Louis    Merchants'    Ex- 
change was  an  organized,  active,  robust  and 


fully  equipped  body  at  last,  with  nearly  200 
members,  an  ample  revenue  for  all  its  needs, 
a  reading  department,  a  complete  telegraph 
and  news  service,  and  all  the  conveniences 
and  facilities  considered  requisite  at  that  day. 
The  population  of  the  city  was  78,000,  while 
that  of  Cincifunati  was  115,400,  and  that  of 
New  Orleans  1 19,500 ;  but  the  St.  Louis  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  was  at  that  time  the  larg- 
est, most  active  and  thoroughly  equipped 
institution  of  the  kind  west  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  The  millers  recognized  the  pro- 
priety of  the  action  of  the  merchants ;  indeed, 
they  took  part  in  it,  and  conceded  the  su- 
perior claims  and  advantages  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  over  their  own,  and  when 
the  former  invited  them  to  unite  with  the 
merchants  and  lend  their  daily  presence  on 
'change,  the  millers  responded  in  a  like  spirit 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  effect  the  pro- 
posed union.  It  was  easily  effected,  the  mil- 
lers asking  only  that  their  secretary  should  be 
made  assistant  secretary  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange;  and  they  abandoned  their  ex- 
change after  it  had  been  in  operation  for  two 
years  and  united  their  fortunes  with  those  of 
the  merchants. 

The  various  steps,  in  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  which  brought  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, full  fledged  and  completely  equipped, 
into  existence  in  1850,  were  under  the  official 
direction  and  control  of  the  original  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  organized  in  1836  and  char- 
tered in  1837,  whose  members  possessed  the 
right  of  voting,  as  well  as  the  privilege  of 
'change,  while  the  members  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  'change,  without  the  voting  right.  It 
was  not  till  the  year  1857,  twenty-one  years 
after  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized, that  it  owned  a  building  of  its  own.  The 
five  years  from  1850,  during  which  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  occupied  the  upper  floor  on 
the  corner  of  Olive  and  Main,  was  a  period 
of  g^eat  prosperity  in  the  country,  and  St. 
Louis  enjoyed  a  full  share  of  it.  Her  mer- 
chants were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  business  in  the  leased  quarters  that  they  al- 
most forgot  the  proposition  brought  forward 
fifteen  years  before  to  erect  a  building  for  Ex- 
change occupation,  until  the  prodigious 
growth  of  their  business,  the  multiplication  of 
their  members  and  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  their  transactions  again  forced  it  upon 
them.  Indeed,  the  time  had  fully  come  when 
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the  Exchange  should  be  housed  in  a  building 
especially  devised  for  it,  and  the  erection  of 
such  a  building  could  not  longer  be  safely  de- 
layed. On  the  13th  of  September,  1855,  on 
motion  of  Henry  T.  Blow,  a  committee,  com- 
posed of  Henry  T.  Blow,  R.  J.  Lackland, 
Charles  P.  Chouteau,  A.  F.  Shapleigh  and 
Thomas  E.  Tutt,  was  appointed  to  procure  a 
charter  for  an  Exchange  Building  Company, 
and  to  confer  with  and  receive  proposals  from 
persons  for  an  eligible  site,  and  also  to  pre- 
sent plans  for  an  edifice  suitable  for  an  Ex- 
change. On  the  15th  of  November  owners  of 
the  property,  represented  by  Edward  J.  Gay 
and  Robert  Barth,  submitted  a  proposition  to 
erect  a  suitable  building  on  the  east  side  of 
Main  Street,  between  Market  and  Walnut, 
the  second  story  of  which  should  be  arranged 
specially  for  the  use  of  the  Exchange  and 
used  by  it  exclusively  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  at  a  rental  of  $2,500  a  year.  The  propo- 
sition was  formally  accepted  November  20th, 
and  on  the  24th  of  that  month  work  on  the 
site  chosen  was  begun  forthwith.  In  less  than 
two  years  the  edifice  was  completed,  one  of 
the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  city,  with 
the  noblest  exchange  hall  in  the  West,  loi 
feet  in  length  by  80  feet  in  depth,  with  spa- 
cious galleries  and  a  beautiful  dome.  It  was 
opened  for  business  on  the  8th  of  June,  1857, 
and  remained  the  peaceful  center  of  a  trade 
constantly  increasing  in  volume  until  the  year 
1862,  when  it  was  rent  asunder,  like  so  many 
other  institutions,  by  the  passions  aroused  by 
the  Civil  War.  A  contest  between  the  con- 
flicting elements  was  inevitable,  and  it  came 
at  the  first  opportunity — the  regular  annual 
election  in  January,  1862.  The  secretary's  of- 
fice, which  paid  a  liberal  salary,  and  which  had 
been  held  for  several  years  by  W.  B.  Baker, 
was  made  the  point  and  object  of  struggle. 
A  candidate  against  Mr.  Baker  was  brought 
out,  and,  although  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
Baker  was  declared  to  be  strictly  personal, 
the  active  supporters  of  the  Union  cause 
thought  they  recognized  political  motives  in 
it,  and  that  the  object  was  to  beat  him  because 
he  was  a  too  ardent  Unionist,  and  therefore 
they  made  his  cause  their  own  and  rallied  to 
his  support.  On  the  day  of  the  election  a  list 
of  eighty  new  applicants  for  membership  was 
presented  by  them,  and,  as  the  other  side  had 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  resort  to  this  old 
device  for  strengthening  themselves  in  the 
contest,  it  was  clear  that  if  these  new  appli- 


cants were  admitted  Baker's  election  was  as- 
sured. It  was  an  easy  matter  to  prevent  this, 
as  five  votes  against  an  applicant  defeated 
him,  and  when  the  eighty  new  names  were 
presented  en  masse,  they  were  rejected  en 
masse.  Therefore  Captain  Henry  J.  Moore, 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ticket 
supported  by  Unionists,  withdrew  his  name,, 
and  he  and  his  friends  withdrew  in  a  body 
from  the  chamber  and  started  a  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
body,  called  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange, 
with  Captain  Henry  J.  Moore  for  pceskteot, 
Carios  S.  Greeley  and  A.  W.  Fagin  for  vice 
presidents,  and  William  B.  Baker  for  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  This  body  secured 
quarters  in  the  building  next  south  of  the  post 
office,  on  Third  Street,  and  as  it  had  the  favor 
of  the  government  at  Washington  and  all  the 
government  and  army  officials  in  the  city,  the 
rooms  at  once  became  the  center  of  the  bulk 
of  the  business  formerly  transacted  at  the 
Main  Street  chamber.  Upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Unionist  members  from  the  hall  the  re- 
maining members  proceeded  with  the  regun 
lar  election,  and  chose  Albert  Pearce 
president,  William  Matthews  and  Edgar 
Ames  vice  presidents,  and  R.  H.  Davis  secre- 
tary and  treasurer;  but  these  gentlemen  re- 
signed, and  at  an  election  held  on  the  15th  of 
January,  William  Matthews  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, James  Mackoy  and  James  Bayha  vice 
presidents,  and  R.  H.  Davis  secretary.  The 
old  body,  however,  found  itself  laboring  un- 
der disadvantages  which  could  not  be  over- 
come. It  had  the  chamber,  and  it  was, 
without  dispute,  the  lawful  Merchants'  Ex- 
change; but  a  large  number  of  the  active 
and  influential  members  had  left  it,  and  with 
them  had  gone  the  bulk  of  the  business  here- 
tofore transacted  on  'change,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  recovering  it.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  after  the  failure  of  efforts  to 
heal  the  breach  and  reunite  the  divided 
bodies,  the  old  chamber  gave  up  the  contest 
and  allowed  the  new  body  to  take  possession 
of  the  chamber  and  the  records.  The  Union 
Merchants'  Exchange  abandoned  its  rooms 
on  Third  Street  on  the  26th  of  November, 
1862,  and  established  itself  in  the  old  cham- 
ber on  Main  Street,  occupying  it  without 
further  trouble  till  it  moved  away  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  building  on  Third  Street. 

The  military  restrictions  found  necessary 
during  the  Civil  War  impaired  the  business 
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of  St.  Louis  in  all  directions,  and   almost 
totally  suspended  it  in  some  quarters.    But 
when  the  war  ended  and  these  restrictions 
were  removed,  the  city's  commanding  po- 
sition and  the  enterprise  and  sagacity  of  its 
merchants    were    strikingly    exhibited    in    a 
marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  its  business. 
In  the  midst  of  revived  Western  activities, 
many  of  which  reacted  on  St.  Louis,  the  mer- 
chants found  their  business  outgrowing  the 
capacities  and  accommodations  of  their  cham« 
ber.  When,  therefore,  in  1871,  George  Knapp, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "Missouri  Re- 
publican," proposed  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  influential  citizens  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  it  was  fa- 
vorably received,  and  the  merchants  began 
to  prepare  for  removal  to  another  place.  The 
site  proposed  was  that  on  which  the  present 
Merchants'    Exchange    is    built,    on    Third 
Street,  between  Chestnut  and  Pine,  and  as 
there   was  a  second  proposition   submitted 
also,  by  P.  Gerhart,  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
associates,   for   erecting  a   building  on   the 
northeast  corner  of  Third  and  Locust  Streets, 
it  was  agreed  to  take  a  vote  to  determine  the 
contest.    Polls  were  opened  and  kept  open 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it 
was  found  that  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Knapp's  proposition.    It   was   formally  ac- 
cepted, and  it  was  next  agreed  that  a  corpora- 
tion, called  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Association,  should  be  organized  to 
erect  the  desired  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Merchants*  Exchange.   This  association  was 
accordingly  formed,  with  a  board  of  thirteen 
directors — Rufus  J.  Lackland,  B.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Harr>'  T.  Blow,  Gerard  B.  Allen,  Geo. 
Knapp,  John  A.   Scudder,  W.   M.   Samuel, 
George   Bain,   George   P.   Plant,   Henry   L. 
Patterson,  E.  O.  Stanard,  W.  J.  Lewis  and 
D.   P.   Rowland — Rufus  J.   Lackland  being 
chosen    president,    Gerard    B.    Allen    and 
George  Knapp  vice  presidents,  and  George 
H.  Morgan  secretary  pro  tem.    The  capital 
stock  was  fixed  at  $1,000,000,  in  ten  thousand 
shares  of  $100  each.  The  association  was  duly 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  work  forthwith.  The  property  was 
purchased  in  lots  at  a  cost  of  $561,700,  and  in 
July,  1873,  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock 
had  been  obtained  to  the  amount  of  $650,000 
— ^a  sum  which  was  increased  to  $850,000  a 
year  later.   The  old  buildings  occupying  the 
site  were  removed  and  the  ground  cleared. 


On  the  6th  of  June,  1874,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies,  the  Ma- 
sonic Grand  Lodge,  the  Knights  Templar 
Commanderies  of  the  city  and  other  lodges,, 
together  with  Company  A,  National  Guards, 
Captain  John  B.  Gray,  taking  part.  Web  M. 
Samuel,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, was  introduced  by  Rufus  J.  Lackland^ 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Asso- 
ciation, and  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
Mr.  Samuel's  address  was  followed  by  an  elo- 
quent one  from  Grand  Master  Rufus  E.  An- 
derson, at  the  close  of  which  a  copper  box 
containing  a  Bible,  the  records,  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Association  and  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange^ 
copies  of  the  St.  Louis  daily  papers,  some 
coins  and  other  relics,  was  set  in  place  and 
the  gfreat  nine-ton  corner  stone  lowered  over 
it,  squared  and  leveled,  with  the  usual  Ma- 
sonic observances.  In  less  than  eighteen 
months  after  this  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
the  edifice  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  great 
chamber,  221  feet  ten  inches  in  length  by  g2 
feet  six  inches  in  width  and  60  feet  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  was  ready  for  occupation.  It  was 
determined,  therefore,  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  old  chamber  on  Main  Street  and  taking 
possession  of  the  new  one  should  take  place 
on  the  21  St  of  December,  1875,  and  be  cele- 
brated with  formahties  and  ceremonies  be- 
fitting so  important  an  event.  The  name^ 
"Union  Merchants'  Exchange,"  which  had 
been  adopted  in  1862,  had  already  been 
changed  into  "Merchants'  Exchange,"  as 
there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  the  distin- 
guishing word,  and  it  was  agreed  by  common 
consent  that  the  name  ought  not  to  bear  any 
other  meaning  than  the  strict  business  one 
which  the  vocation  of  its  members  demanded. 
Wayman  Crow,  an  honorable  and  influential 
merchant,  the  oldest  living  ex-president,  and 
also  the  oldest  living  member  of  the  body, 
said  farewell  to  the  old  hall  in  behalf  of  the 
merchants.  The  hall  was  full — containing  a 
greater  concourse  of  members  and  citizens 
than  had  ever  been  gathered  there  before — 
and  after  Company  A,  National  Guards,  Cap- 
tain C.  E.  Pearce,  had  filed  in,  the  president, 
D.  P.  Rowland,  called  the  assembly  to  order 
and  introduced  Mr.  Crow,  who  in  a  short 
speech,  sketched  the  history  of  the  Exchange 
and  the  growth  and  the  development  of  the 
trade  of  St.  Louis.  When  Mr.  Crow  con- 
cluded his  address  the  band  played  "Auld 
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Lang  Syne,"  and  the  whole  assembly  joined 
ii.  l3jl  6^mg.  The  procession  was  then 
formed  iincter  William  Hamilton,  grand  mar- 
shal, and.  preceded  by  Postlewaite's  Band 
and  escorted  by  Captain  Charles  E.  Pearce's 
company  of  National  Guards,  marched  along 
Main  Street  to  Washington  Avenue,  to 
Fourth  Street,  down  Fourth  to  Chestnut,  and 
along  Chestnut  to  the  exchange  building  and 
into  the  chamber.  Here  the  officers  of  the 
exchange  were  received  by  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Annan,  architects  of  the  building,  and,  along 
with  the  invited  guests,  escorted  to  a  plat- 
form. Mr.  F.  D.  Lee,  in  behalf  of  the  archi- 
tects, in  a  few  appropriate  words,  then  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Rufus  J.  Lackland,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Association,  turn- 
ing over  the  building  to  him.  Other  features 
of  the  celebration  included  the  turning  over 
of  the  keys  of  the  chamber  to  Mr.  Lackland, 
who  presented  the  same  to  Mr.  D.  P.  Row- 
land, president,  and  the  directors  of  the 
exchange ;  a  suitable  response  by  Mr.  Row- 
land, a  prayer  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot  and  a 
splendid  oration  by  Captain  James  B.  Eads, 
who  had  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  address  of 
dedication  ;  a  poem  on  "Commerce"  by  Solon 
N.  Sapp,  impromptu  remarks  from  Web  M. 
Samuel,  E.  O.  Stanard,  Captain  Frank  B. 
Davidson,  and  George  H.  Morgan,  and  a  let- 
ter from  Thomas  A.  Buckland,  a  member  of 
the  first  board  of  directors  of  the  Merchants* 
Exchange,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
presidents  desk  in  the  new  chamber  occupied 
almost  the  very  spot  where  had  stood  the  pul- 
pit of  the  First  Baptist  Church  not  more  than 
thirty  years  before.  In  the  evening  the  cham- 
ber was  brilliantly  illuminated  and  given  up 
to  a  promenade  concert,  which  was  repeated 
the  following  night,  both  being  attended  by 
crowds  which  so  filled  the  hall  that  many 
were  forced  to  leave  the  entrance  without  se- 
curing admission. 

Tliese  formalities  and  festivities  over,  the 
great  chamber  was  opened  for  business,  and 
has  remained  open,  without  a  disturbance, 
ever  since,  increasing  in  membership  and  in- 
fluence and  in  its  power  for  usefulness,  stead- 
fast in  its  adherence  to  the  high  standard  of 
commercial  honor  for  which  the  early  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis  were  distinguished;  and, 
while  always  exhibiting  a  patriotic  attach- 
ment to  the  whole  country,  none  the  less 
prompt  and  zealous  in  its  espousal  and  sup- 


port of  measures  looking  to  the  development 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Indeed,  in  that  im- 
portant work,  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  valley— on  which  its  development 
once  so  greatly  depended,  and  which  contin- 
ues to  be  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  the  Cen- 
tral West — the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Ex- 
change has  always  so  boldly  and  conspicu- 
ously taken  the  lead  as  to  have  become 
recognized  as  the  champion  of  Western  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  It  had  the  discern- 
ment to  perceive  that,  as  all  the  streams  of 
the  valley  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  the  im- 
provement of  that  g^eat  river  was  of  supreme 
importance,  because  every  removal  of  an  im- 
pediment to  navigation  in  it  transmitted  a 
benefit  along  all  its  tributaries,  and  because 
also  the  improvement  of  the  great  river  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  the  improvement  of  its 
tributaries,  and  result  in  a  continual  cheapen- 
ing of  transportation  for  Western  products. 
Entering  into  this  work  heart  and  soul,  and 
keeping  it  steadily  in  view,  it  has  called  con- 
ventions, appointed  committees,  raised  funds, 
organized  movements,  gathered  statistics,  is- 
sued pamphlets  and  voluntarily  assumed  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  subject  of  river  im- 
provement before  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington — ^until  it  may  be  said 
that  every  work  on  the  Mississippi,  from  St 
Paul  to  the  jetties,  owes  itself  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  favor  and  friendly  support  of 
the  St.  Louis  Merchants'  Exchange. 

Merchants'  Exchangee  Mutual  Be- 
nevolent Society. — ^A  fraternal  and 
beneficiary  society,  first  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  St.  Louis  in  1876.  It  was  reor- 
ganized and  its  charter  amended  April,  1881, 
and  further  amendments  to  the  charter  were 
made  February  4,  1892.  Its  objects  are  to 
promote  social  intercourse  and  good  fellow- 
ship among  members  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, and  to  provide  for  giving  financial 
assistance  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  de- 
ceased members.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers on  March  31,  1898,  was  690,  and  the 
highest  number  of  members  that  have  be- 
longed to  the  association  at  any  time  was 
1,352.  At  the  date  above  mentioned  there 
had  been  paid  out  to  the  beneficiaries  of  de- 
ceased members  $442,382.  Qualifications  for 
membership  are:  That  the  applicant  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  or 
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shall  be  recommended  by  two  members  of 
the  society ;  that  he  shall  be  of  sound  health, 
and  between  twenty-one  and  fifty  years  of 
age. 

Merchants'  League  Club. — A  politi- 
cal and  social  club,  organized  September  i, 
1895,  in  St.  Louis,  and  incorporated  Decem- 
ber 4th  of  the  same  year.  It  was  founded  by 
a  few  Republicans,  who,  believing  that  an 
active  working  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  association  and  conference  could  be  made 
of  great  benefit  to  the  Republican  party  of 
St.  Louis,  assembled  at  Havlin's  Hall.  The 
club  thus  founded  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  its 
membership  in  1898  exceeded  3,500,  every 
district,  ward  and  precinct  in  St.  Louis  having 
its  representatives.  Handsome  quarters  are 
occupied  by  the  club  at  Eighteenth  and  Olive 
Streets,  at  which  Republicans  of  national 
reputation  have  been  entertained  from  time 
to  time.  The  Merchants'  League  Club,  al- 
though still  a  young  organization,  is  known 
throughout  the  country  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est and  most  influential  political  clubs  in  the 
West. 

Merchants'  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation. — ^An  association  of  St.  Louis  mer- 
chants, organized  in  December,  1891,  with 
Thos.  McKittrick  for  first  president,  and  John 
C.  Sprigg,  Murray  Carleton  and  Edward  S. 
Lewis  for  executive  board.  The  object  is  to 
bring  retail  merchants  in  the  country  to  St. 
Louis  to  make  their  purchases  of  stocks.  The 
association  embraces  many  of  the  leading  dry 
goods,  shoe,  clothing  and  carpet  houses  of 
the  city. 

Meriwether,  Hunter  McKeand, 

lawyer,  was  born  July  21,  1861,  at  "Pecan 
Grove"  plantation,  Crittenden  County,  Ar- 
kansas. His  parents  were  Dr.  James  Hunter 
and  Lucy  Eglentine  (McClure)  Meriwether. 
Dr.  Meriwether  was  a  graduate  of  a  noted 
medical  college  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  born 
in  southern  Kentucky  and,  being  an  ardent 
sympathizer  with  the  Southern  cause,  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  his  slaves  and  all  his 
possessions,  to  Arkansas  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  that  State,  therefore, 
several  of  his  children  were  born.  After  the 
war  the  family  returned  to  the  old  homestead 
in  Kentucky.  Lucy  E.  McClure,  the  mother 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  niece  of 


Gustavus  Henry,  the  "Eagle  Orator  of  Ten- 
nessee." The  Meriwether  family  is  an  old 
one  and  closely  connected  with  the  history  of 
America  and  the  State  of  Missouri.  Nicholas 
Meriwether,  its  progenitor  in  this  country, 
was  born  in  Wales  in  163 1  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  about  .1650,  locating  in  Virginia.  He 
was  clerk  of  Surrey  County,  Virginia,  and 
was  afterward  justice  of  the  court  for  many 
years.  His  son,  also  named  Nicholas,  was 
born  in  Virginia  in  1667  and  is  buried  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rivanna,  near  Charlottes- 
ville. In  1730  he  received  from  King  George 
n,  a  grant  of  17,952  acres  in  Hanover  County 
(now  Albemarle),  stretching  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  mountains  from  Char- 
lottesville to  Gordonsville.  Nearly  all  of  the 
"Historic  Homes  of  the  Southwest  Moun- 
tains, Virginia,"  charmingly  described  in  a 
book  bearing  that  title,  written  by  Edward 
C.  Mead,  were  carved  out  of  this  g^and  estate 
and  once  belonged  to  Nicholas  Meriwether 
and  his  descendants.  The  original  parchment 
g^ant  is  now  in  possession  of  a  descendant, 
Mrs.  Mildred  Meriwether  Macon,  of  Albe- 
marle. It  is  over  170  years  old  and  conveys 
the  land  to  "Nicholas  Meriwether,  of  Han- 
over, gentleman,"  the  latter  word  sigfnifying 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  coat  of  arms,  al- 
though without  a  title,  and  that  his  ancestor's 
were  freemen  above  the  rank  of  yeomen,  and 
individuals  of  education  and  gentle  birth. 
Thomas  Meriwether,  the  grandson  of  this 
Nicholas,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  asso- 
ciate of  Peter  Jefferson,  the  father  of  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson.  Peter  Jefferson  was 
one  of  the  executors  of  Thomas  Meriwether's 
will,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was  named  in 
honor  of  his  life-long  friend.  Parson  William 
Douglas,  who  came  over  to  Virginia  as  a 
teacher  in  the  family  of  Colonel  Monroe, 
father  of  President  Monroe,  was  also  the  tu- 
tor of  Nicholas  Meriwether,  the  son  of 
Thomas,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  be- 
came President.  In  his  autobiography  the 
latter  pays  a  high  tribute  to  Parson  Douglas, 
and  attributes  to  his  learning  and  skill  as  a 
teacher  the  great  proficiency  in  Greek,  Latin 
and  literature  for  which  Jefferson  was  noted. 
This  same  Parson  Douglas  was  the  tutor  of 
Presidents  Monroe  and  Madison.  His  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Douglas,  married  Nicholas 
Meriwether,  the  friend  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
She  is  the  great-grandmother  of  Hunter  M. 
Meriwether,  whose  name  appears  in  the  in- 
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trodnctory  lines  of  this  article.  Another  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Meriwether  was  Meri- 
wether Lewis,  the  eminent  explorer,  whom 
Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  to  conduct  the 
important  expedition  for  locating  and  explor- 
ing the  unknown  wastes  of  the  great  West, 
and  whose  deeds  and  experiences,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  history  of  Missouri,  appear  else- 
where in  this  work.  President  Jefferson  after- 
ward appointed  Meriwether  Lewis  Governor 
of  Louisiana  Territory.  It  is  interesting  to  re- 
call in  this  connection  that  when  Meriwether 
Lewis  camped  at  the  junction  of  the  Kansas 
and  Missouri  Rivers  he  wrote  in  his  official 
record  the  prediction  that  some  day  the  site 
would  be  occupied  by  a  great  city,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  growing  West.  The  prophecy 
is  fulfilled  in  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  Kansas  City,  together  with  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  which  are  practically  a  part  of  her. 
Hunter  M.  Meriwether  was  educated  at  the 
Green  Springs  Academy,  Alabama,  and  Van- 
derbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He 
spent  seven  years  at  Vanderbilt,  g^raduating 
in  the  literary  department,  spending  two 
years  as  fellow  and  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  and  finally  graduating  in  the  law 
department  in  1885.  In  both  literary  and  law 
departments  he  received  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class.  Soon  after  finishing  his  univer- 
sity course  Mr.  Meriwether  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  there  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  law.  His  practice  has  been 
confined  mostly  to  real  estate  litigation  and 
the  laws  covering  corporations  and  taxation. 
For  ten  years  he  has  represented  the  State 
and  county  in  all  tax  suits  brought  in  Jack- 
son County  and  has  managed  a  great  many 
large  and  important  suits  against  railroads 
and  other  corporations.  In  having  taxes  de- 
clared a  first  charge  against  the  assets  of  de- 
funct corporations  he  recovered  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  State.  Suits  now  on 
hand  against  the  Metropolitan  Street  Rail- 
way Company  and  other  railroads  which  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  taxes  involve  fully  $50,000. 
Mr.  Meriwether's  most  important  work  is 
probably  in  litigation  involving  riparian 
rights  and  accretions  on  the  river  front  at 
Kansas  City,  and  the  carrying  out  of  a  great 
engineering  feat  of  reclaiming  from  the  river 
a  large  tract  of  land  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  main  channel  of  the  river.  After  gaining 
the  law  suits  for  his  clients  he  went  to  work 
to  reclaim  the  land,  and  succeeded  in  having 


a  harbor  line  established  by  the  government 
in  1893,  allowing  him  to  push  the  river  over 
for  half  a  mile.  This  work  has  progressed 
vigorously,  and  there  are  now  great  rail- 
road yards  where  steamboats  plied  a  few 
years  ago.  The  yards  of  the  Maple  Leaf  route 
and  of  the  Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt  Rail- 
way in  the  West  Bottoms  of  Kansas  City 
were  all  built  on  land  reclaimed  in  this  way  by 
Mr.  Meriwether.  The  work  is  still  progress- 
ing, and  a  vast  tract  will  still  be  reclaimed  if 
it  is  carried  out  as  contemplated.  Politically 
Mr.  Meriwether  is  a  Democrat,  but  is  not 
active  except  as  a  voter.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Sixth  and  Prospect  Christian  Church, 
Kansas  City,  and  has  been  one  of  the  deacons 
of  this  church  for  two  years.  He  is  a  Master 
Mason,  a  member  of  the  Phi  Delta  Theta 
college  fraternity  and  of  the  Society  of  Co- 
lonial Wars.  He  was  married  September  28, 
1887,  to  Lucy  Underwood  Western,  daught«" 
of  Captain  William  Wallace  Western  and 
Juliette  (L^nderwood)  Western,  of  Kentucky. 
Captain  Western  was  a  prominent  soldier  in 
the  Confederate  service.  His  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  the  well-known  Warner  L.  Un- 
derwood, of  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  who 
was  a  member  of  Congress  and  President 
Lincoln's  consul  to  Scotland  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meriwether 
have  two  children,  William  Western  and 
Juliet  Block.  Mr.  Meriwether,  as  an  aggress- 
ive, vigorous  lawyer,  has  gained  a  reputation 
which  he  well  deserves,  and  stands  high 
among  his  associates  of  the  bar  and  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Missouri  and  Kansas  City. 

Merrell,  Jacob  Spencer,  merchant, 
was  born  February  5,  1827,  at  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  County,  New  York,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  which  he 
left  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  to  labor  on 
the  Erie  Canal.  He  then  returned  home 
and  attended  school  for  a  time,  and  then 
went  to  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  where  he  labored  in  various  avoca- 
tions. He  then  purchased  a  small  drug  store 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  fortune.  In  1853  he  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  purchased  property,  sold  his  Cin- 
cinnati business,  and  established  himself  in 
the  drug  trade.  In  1857  he  suffered  the  loss 
of  $28,000,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  fire. 
He  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis,  and 
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helped  to  found  that  institution.  The  drug 
house  which  he  founded  is  still  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West, 
and  is  now  owned  and  managed  by  a  cor- 
poration, the  officers  of  which  are  Cyrus  P. 
Walbridge,  president;  Hubert  S.  Merrell, 
vice  president;  Edward  Bindschadler,  secre- 
tary, and  George  R.  Merrell,  treasurer.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Merrell  was  a  member  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  later  became  a  Republican 
in  politics.  From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
St.  Louis  he  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church.  An  innate  fondness 
of  the  country  caused  him  to  become  the 
owner,  in  later  years  of  his  life,  of  a  number 
of  farms  in  the  famous  "American  Bottom," 
on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river,  and  this 
interest  made  him  an  active  promoter  of  farm 
drainage  and  drainage  legislation  in  that 
State.  Mr.  Merrell  married,  in  1848,  Miss 
Kate  Jeannette  Kellogg,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Warren  Kellogg,  of  Westmoreland,  New 
York.  From  this  union  were  born  Lizzie  M. 
Walbridge,  Hubert  S.  Merrell,  Ashbel  N. 
Merrell,  Lottie  G.  Merrell  and  George  R. 
Merrell. 

Merrill's  Horse. — ^A  name  applied  to  a 
regiment  of  Missouri  Union  Cavalry,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Lewis  Merrill,  which  was 
very  active  and  efficient  in  north  Missouri 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  particularly 
active  in  following  guerrilla  bands  and  in 
preventing  recruiting  for  the  Confederate 
Army.  A  detachment  of  the  regiment  under 
Major  John  Y.  Clopper  assisted  in  the  fight 
with  Porter's  guerrillas  at  Pierce's  Mill,  in 
Scotland  County,  July  20,  1862,  in  which  the 
guerrillas  were  routed;  and  on  the  6th  of 
August  of  the  same  year,  another  detach- 
ment under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shaffer,  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Kirksville,  in  which  Por- 
ter's forces  were  again  defeated.  Three 
days  afterward  a  detachment  of  the  "Horse" 
assisted  in  the  defeat  of  Porter's  force  at 
Compton's  Ferry  in  Carroll  County. 

Merriman,  Clay  S.,  physician,  was 
bom  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  March  6, 
1861.  His  parents  were  John  S.  and  Mary 
J.  (Dawson)  Merriman,  the  former  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  an  early  settler  of  Illinois, 
of  which  State  his  wife  was  a  native.  Dr. 
Merriman  passed  his  boyhood  on  the  home 
farm,  which  he  assisted  in  cultivating.    His 


education  was  acquired  in  the  neighborhood 
school  and  in  the  high  school  at  Williams- 
ville.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was 
engaged  to  teach  a  district  school,  and  fol- 
lowed this  occupation  during  three  winters. 
Shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office 
of  Drs.  Buck  and  Matthews,  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  Here  he  made  most  commendable 
progress,  his  opportunities  being  enhanced 
through  the  personal  interest  of  his  senior 
preceptor,  who,  as  local  surgeon  of  the 
Wabash  Railway  Company,  was  enabled  to 
afford  him  broader  instruction  than  simple 
office  practice  would  permit.  Upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  same  interested 
friend  he  became  a  student  in  the  University 
Medical  College,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1887.  His 
studies  in  this  institution  were  amplified  be- 
yond the  provisions  of  the  collegiate  curricu- 
lum, through  his  service  as  assistant  house 
surgeon  in  the  Wabash  Railway  Hospital  in 
the  same  city,  during  the  year  preceding  his 
graduation.  Immediately  after  the  comple- 
tion of  his  medical  studies  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  house  surgeon  of  the  hos- 
pital named,  but  resigned  within  a  year  in 
order  to  enter  upon  a  general  practice,  un- 
hampered by  responsibilities  which  would 
serve  to  limit  his  field  of  effort.  Industrious 
and  conscientious  attention  to  professional 
duties  soon  brought  reward  in  a  large  prac- 
tice among  influential  and  appreciative  classes 
of  the  community,  and  in  a  generous  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession, 
by  whom  he  was  called  to  important  posi- 
tions of  usefulness  and  honor.  He  was  made 
professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  the 
University  Medical  College,  and  was  called 
to  the  same  chairs  in  the  Scarritt  Bible  and 
Nurses'  Training  School,  in  the  Kansas  City 
Hospital  Training  School  for  Nurses,  and  in 
the  University  Medical  College  Training 
School.  He  was  appointed  physician  in 
charge  of  the  Children's  Home,  and  of  the 
Foundlings'  Home,  and  consulting  physician 
of  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum.  He  was 
also  made  examiner  for  the  Chicago  Guar- 
anty and  Life  Association,  for  the  fraternal 
society  of  the  Royal  Tribe  of  Joseph,  and 
for  the  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Maine.  He  was  among 
the  founders  of  the  Kansas  City  Academy  of 
Medicine,  and  maintains  active  membership 
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in  that  body,  and  also  in  the  State  Medical 
Society.  Dr.  Merriman  was  married,  in  1886, 
to  Miss  Mattie  J.  Barnes,  of  Independence, 
Missouri.  Both  he  and  his  wife  are  active 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  Three 
sons — Clay  S.,  William  T.  and  John  Dawson 
Merriman — have  been  bom  of  their  union. 

Merry,  Samuel,  was  a  prominent  and 
popular  physician  of  St.  Louis,  for  several 
years  partner  of  Dr.  William  Carr  Lane,  the 
first  mayor  of  the  city.  Dr.  Merry  was  him- 
self chosen  mayor  in  1833,  but,  being  at  the 
time  a  United  States  ofiBccr,  receiver  of  pub- 
lic moneys,  his  claim  to  the  office  was  con- 
tested, and  after  a  protracted  trial  the  State 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  him. 

Merwin* — A  village  in  Bates  County,  on 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railway, 
twenty-three  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
Butler,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school,  two  churches,  a  bank,  and  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper,  the  "Mirror."  In  1900 
the  estimated  population  was  150. 

Meservey,  Edwin  Clement,  one  of 

the  eminently  successful  lawyers  of  Kansas 
City  and  western  Missouri,  was  born  March 
4,  1861,  at  Hallowell,  Kennebec  County, 
Maine.  His  parents  were  Thomas  J.  and 
Mary  H.  (Brooks)  Meservey.  The  Meservey 
family  (name  originally  spelled  Messervy) 
can  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  Gregoire  Mes- 
servy, who  lived  in  Anneville,  in  the  Parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Island  of  Jersey,  in  1495.  The 
head  of  the  American  family  was  Qement 
Meservey,  who  emigrated  from  the  Island  of 
Jersey  in  1673  ^^^  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  From  him  descended 
Thomas  J.  Meservey,  who  was  the  father  of 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  who  was 
born  at  Hallowell,  Maine,  in  1835.  Mr. 
Meservey's  mother  was  Mary  H.  Brooks 
before  her  marriage,  and  she  was  born  at 
York,  Maine,  in  1837.  She  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Brooks,  who  settled  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Both  the  Brooks  and  Meservey 
families  had  representatives  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Mr.  Meservey  attended  the 
Hallowell  Qassical  and  Scientific  Institute, 
and  prepared  for  college  there.  Upon  leaving 
this  institute  he  entered  the  University  of 
Kansas,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
year  1882  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 


He  entered  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  in 
1883  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  laws  in  June,  1885.    The  birth  of  Mr. 
Meservey  was  coincident  with  the  first  inaug- 
uration of  President  Lincoln,  March  4,  1861, 
and  he  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life  in 
Maine,  remaining  in  Hallowell  until   1877, 
when  he  came  West  and  entered  the  Kansas 
University.    He  remained  in  Lawrence  until 
he  graduated  in  1882,  and  then  spent  a  year 
in  the  employ  of  the  Kansas  City,  Springfield 
&  Memphis  Railroad  Company,  surveying  in 
Sharp  and  Fulton  Counties,  Arkansas.    The 
road  was  then  being  extended  from  Spring- 
field, Missouri,  to  Memphis,  Tennessee.    He 
returned  to  Lawrence  in  June,  1883,  where 
he  remained  several  months  and  filled  the 
position    of   city   editor   on   the    Lawrence 
"Journal."  He  had  some  previous  newspaper 
experience  during  the  time  he  attended  the 
Kansas  University.    While  attending  the  St 
Louis  Law  School  he  had  a  desk  in  the  office 
of  Honorable  Nathan  Frank,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Missouri  bar. 
Immediately  after  graduating  from  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  in  1885,  he  went  to  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  law  firm  of  Lathrop  &  Smith,  and 
remained  with  that  firm  until  January  i,  1900, 
when  he  organized  the  present  law  firm  of 
Meservey,  Pierce  &  German.    The  members 
of  the  firm  are  Edwin  C.  Meservey,  Arba  F. 
Pierce  and  Charles  W.  German.    In  politics 
Mr.   Meservey  has  always  been  a  staunch 
Republican.    While  not  a  church  member,  he 
has  been  partial  toward  the  Methodist  de-^ 
nomination.     He  is  a  regular  attendant  at 
the  Independence  Avenue  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.    He  has  never  been  a  member 
of  any  of  the  secret  orders  except  coUegfe 
fraternities.    While    at    the    University    of 
Kansas  he  joined  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  and 
while  at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  he  became 
a  Phi  Delta  Phi,  and  still  retains  his  mem- 
bership  in  those  societies.     Mr.   Meservey 
was  married,  August  18,  1891,  to  Miss  Bessie 
M.  Harris,  of  Independence,  Missouri.   They 
have  three  children,  Frances  H.,  Exlwin  C, 
Jr.,  and  Mary  Bess  Meservey.    Although  the 
firm  organized  by  Mr.  Meservey  is  of  recent 
origin,  he  has  for  years  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of 
practitioners  at  the  Kansas  City  bar,  having 
been   unusually   successful   in   handling  the 
legal  business  entrusted  to  him. 
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Metcalf,  Edwin  Milton,  lawyer,  was 
born  October  29,  1866,  in  Waverly,  Morgan 
County,  Illinois.    His  parents  are  Edwin  T. 
and  Charity  (Burnett)  Metcalf,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Illinois.    The  father  was  taken 
to  Kentucky  during  his  youth,  but  returned 
to  the  State  of  his  birth  shortly  after,  and 
for  many  years  was  a  resident  of  Illinois. 
The  mother's  family  came  from  Kentucky. 
She  is  also  living.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Metcalf  re- 
moved to  Menard  County,  Illinois,  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  two  years  of  age, 
and  he,  therefore,  attended  the  public  school 
of  that    county   at   Eureka,   later   entering 
Eureka  College.    In  the  latter  he  completed 
the  literary  course,  and  then  went  to  Kan- 
sas with   his  parents,  locating  in  Anderson 
County.    After  two  years  spent  in  the  west* 
cm  part  of  that  State,  representing,  as  man- 
ager, a  large  lumber  company  having  branch 
yards  at  various  points  there,  Mr.  Metcalf 
removed  to  Wichita,  Kansas.    In  Anderson 
County  and  western  Kansas  he  had  gained 
valuable  business  experience,  having  been  en- 
gaged as  aforesaid,  but  his  desire  was  for  a 
professional  career.    Accordingly  he  entered 
the  office  of  Moore  &  Douglas,  in  Wichita, 
and  took  up  the  study  of  law.    He  pursued 
his  readings  for  three  years,  meanwhile  at- 
tending the  lectures  at  the  Jeremiah  S.  Black 
School   of  Law.     From  that  institution  he 
graduated  June  21,  1890.    The  following  year 
he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  en- 
tered the  practice  of  law  in  association  with 
the  firm  of  Porterfield  &  Adams,  which  was 
followed  by  the  firm  of  Porterfield  &  Pence. 
In  1894  Mr.  Metcalf  formed  a  partnership 
with  W.  W.  Brady,  the  firm  being  called  Met- 
calf &  Brady,  and  that  combination  is  still 
in  existence,  holding  a  most  creditable  place 
at  the  Kansas  City  bar.    Mr.  Metcalf  devotes 
himself  closely  to  commercial  law,  represents 
several  of  the  largest  mercantile  agencies  in 
the    world,   and    has    among   his    clientage 
numerous  important  concerjis  whose  affairs 
give  him  a  satisfactory  and  dignified  prac- 
tice.   He  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  Kansas  City.    He  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Legion  of 
Honor  of  Missouri,  and  other  fraternal  and 
social  organizations,  and  is  at  present  chan- 
cellor of  Benton  Council,  Legion  of  Honor. 
Mr.  Metcalf  was  married,  in  1896,  to  Miss 
Flora  F.  Hedges,  of  Garnett,  Kansas,  and  to 
them  one  son,  Ralph  H.  Metcalf,  has  been 
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bom.  Mrs.  Metcalf  is  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Hedges,  who  was  an  early  resident  and 
prominent  business  man  of  Garnett.  The 
subject  of  this  sketch  is  faithfully  devoted 
to  his  chosen  profession,  and  devotes  little 
time  to  outside  affairs.  As  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar  who  have  at- 
tained more  than  average  distinction,  he 
stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  associates 
and  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Methodism.— Epworth,  a  village  of  Lin- 
colnshire, in  the  North  of  England,  was  the 
home  of  Samuel  and  Susannah  Wesley  two 
hundred  years  ago  and  later.  He  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
rector  of  Epworth,  and  she  was  mistress  of 
the  rectory,  not  far  from  the  village  church. 
There  were  born  in  1703  and  1708  the  sons 
of  Samuel  and  Susannah — ^John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  who  became  the  founders  of  that 
form  of  Christianity  known  as  Methodism. 
The  education  of  the  sons  commenced  under 
the  tutorage  of  their  mother  in  Epworth  rec- 
tory. It  was  completed  at  Oxford  University 
and  both  became  clergymen  of  the  church  of 
their  parents. 

In  the  autumn  of  1735  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  sailed  for  America  with  General 
Oglethorpe,  Governor  of  the  infant  colony  of 
Georgia.  Early  in  February  following  they 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 
Charles  was  private  secretary  to  the  Governor 
and  John  was  on  a  mission  for  the  conver- 
sion of  Indian  tribes  to  Christianity.  After  a 
few  interviews  with  Cherokee  and  Creek  In- 
dians John  concluded  he  was  not  set  for  the 
conversion  of  the  untutored  savages,  and 
turned  from  them  to  the  white  settlers  of 
Savannah.  Within  a  year  Charles,  in  ill- 
health,  returned  to  England  via  Boston, 
where  he  preached  in  one  of  the  churches. 
Within  two  years  John  was  with  his  brother 
in  London.  On  the  return  he  wrote  in  his 
journal  the  sentiment  that  he,  who  went  to 
America  to  convert  Indians,  was  himself  un- 
converted. That  was  a  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  interviews  with  Moravian 
missionaries,  also  destined  for  Indian  mis- 
sion work.  They  were  from  that  section  of 
Germany  known  as  Moravia,  and  were  of  a 
church  called  "Unitas  Fratrum" — ^"United 
Brethren" — ^but  afterward  known  as  "the  Mo- 
ravian Church."  The  Moravians  professed 
a  joyful  experience  of  justification  by  faith, 
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to  which  the  Wesleys  were  strangers.  In 
London  the  brothers  met  other  Moravian 
missionaries  on  their  way  to  America  and  bad 
their  interest  in  the  desired  experience  in- 
tensified. They  became  earnest  seekers  of  it, 
and  in  the  month  of  May,  1738,  both  pro- 
fessed to  realize  it.  They  preached  it  in  Lon- 
don churches  as  they  had  opportunity,  till 
churches  were  not  at  their  service.  Then  they 
turned  to  prisons,  hospitals  and  soldiers'  bar- 
racks and  to  certain  religious  "societies," 
very  like  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  this  period,  which  existed  in  Lon- 
don, Oxford  and  elsewhere. 

George  Whitefield,  a  former  college  friend 
at  Oxford,  a  professor  of  the  Wesley  experi- 
ence, and  an  eloquent  preacher,  had  gone  to 
America,  but  was  in  England  again  in  behalf 
of  an  orphanage  in  Greorgia,  which  he  had 
projected.  In  London  he  joined  himself  to 
the  Wesleys  and  was  instrumental  in  leading 
John  Wesley  to  preach  outdoors,  in  parks 
and  other  available  places,  and  from  that  time 
open-air  meetings  and  in  other  houses  than 
churches  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Wesleyan  ministry.  John  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  year  in  Bristol  and  regions  round 
about  in  the  west  of  England,  but  going  oc- 
casionally to  London  and  preaching  to  large 
crowds  of  pleasure-seekers  in  the  parks  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  In  Bristol  John  Wesley 
often  preached  to  two  of  such  religious  so- 
cieties as  have  been  mentioned  in  London  and 
Oxford.  The  two  at  Bristol  combined  and 
united  in  the  erection  of  a  chapel  in  which 
Wesley  was  induced  to  take  a  controlling  in- 
terest. The  society  and  chapel  ultimately  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  move- 
tnent,  but  when  it  was  erected  the  first  Metho- 
dist society  had  not  been  formed.  In  London 
there  was  a  society  in  Fetter  Lane  before  the 
Wesley  brothers  attained  their  experience  of 
justification  arid  in  which  they  took  much  in- 
terest. It  was  organized  by  a  Moravian 
preacher  briefly  sojourning  in  London  on  his 
way  to  America,  and  it  was  on  the  Moravian 
plan,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleys  and  some 
of  their  religious  friends,  but  it  was  not  a 
Methodist  society,  for  the  organization  out  of 
which  Methodism  grew  was  not  thought  of 
till  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  later  after 
the  society  in  Fetter  Lane  was  formed,  and 
which  Wesley  ceased  to  attend  because  of 
certain  heresies  that  had  found  favor  among 
them. 


In  the  last  quarter  of  1739  several  persons 
went  to  John  Wesley  in 
nrat  Metbo4itt       London  for  religious  in- 
SMietr  ud  Ckftpd-    struction.     He   appointed 
a  time  and  place  when  as 
many  as  might  wish  to  attend  could  do  so. 
Several  went  the  first  evening,  and  others 
were  at  subsequent  meetings.   He  counseled 
and  prayed  for  each  as  he  deemed  proper.  Out 
of  those  meetings  grew  "The  United  So- 
ciety," with  "General  Rules"  that  are  in  all 
Methodist  disciplines  of  this  period,  and  out 
of  the  United  Society  grew  the  Methodism 
of  the  world. 

John  Wesley  thought  the  word  Methodist 
originated  with  or  in  reference  to  a  class  of 
physicians  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  N^ro,  that 
it  reached  a  derisive  party  of  students  at  Ox- 
ford University,  who  applied  it  in  derision 
to  certain  young  men  at  Oxford  in  the  time 
of  the  Wesleys  there,  because  of  their  meth- 
ods in  religious  matters.  Mosheim,  the  Ger- 
man church  historian,  who  was  born  only 
eight  years  before  John  Wesley,  and  whose 
church  history  was  not  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  Wesley's  time,  tells  of  a 
class  of  Catholic  priests  in  France  who  were 
called   "Methodists"  more  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Wesleys  were  at  Oxford. 
They  were  skilled  in  theological  disputations, 
were  engaged  in  religious  controversies  with 
the  French  Huguenot  Protestants,  and  were 
called  "Methodists,"  because  of  their  methods 
in  religious  contentions.  The  historian  men- 
tions the  celebrated  Cardinal  Richelieu  as  one 
of  the  Methodist  controversialists.   St.  Francis 
de  Sales,  who  died  in  1622,  and  whose  writ- 
ings are  mentioned  with  favor  in  one  of  Wes- 
ley's printed  sermons,  belonged  to  the  Metho- 
dist controversial  party,  and  made  so  many 
converts  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism 
that  he  was  offered  by  the  King  of  France 
a  French  bishopric,  and  a  cardinal's  dignity 
by  the  Pope.  It  is,  therefore,  more  probable 
that  the  word  Methodist  came  across  the 
British  Channel  from  zealous  Catholic  con- 
troversialists   in    France   than   it   did    from 
pagan  physicians  in  ancient  Rome.    But  when 
or  however  the  word  may  have  reached  Eng- 
land, it  was  applied  to  the  Wesley  brothers 
and  to  the  religious  societies  organised  by 
them  as  a  term  of  derision.   It  was  accepted 
by  the  Wesleys  and  their  adherents  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  the  Wiesleyan  Metho- 
dist Church  of  England  and  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Churches  of  the  United  States 
have  caused  the  name  to  be  known  around 
the  world. 

John  Wesley,  in  his  ministries  in  Moorfields 
Park,  in  a  suburb  of  London,  was  sometimes 
interrupted  by  rain,  which  suggested  the  idea 
of  leasing  an  abandoned  cannon  foundry,  con- 
veniently near.  The  place  was  secured,  rude 
seats  were  placed  in  one  part,  and  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  Mr.  Wesley  November  ii, 
^739>  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  The  foundry  became 
the  meeting  place  of  the  London  Methodist 
Society,  and  headquarters  of  Methodism  in 
England.  It  was  variously  improved  and 
made  to  furnish  apartments  for  various  so- 
ciety uses.  John  had  a  printing  office  there, 
a  depository  for  the  sale  of  religious  books, 
and  a  school  for  neighboring  poor  children. 
It  contained  a  loan  office  for  the  help  of  dis- 
tressed people,  and  there  was  prepared  a 
home  for  Wesley  and  his  mother,  where  she 
died  in  1742.  John  and  Charles  both  wrote 
•hymns.  John  was  the  better  preacher,  and 
■Charles  the  better  hymn-maker. 

The  brothers  ranged,  in  their  Methodistic 
ministry,  over  England,  and  went  into  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  In  view  of  the  large 
demands  for  preaching  created  by  the  multi- 
plication of  societies,  John  Wesley  was  led  to 
give  license  to  preach  to  competent  and  repu- 
table tnembers  who  served  the  people  accord- 
ing to  their  abilities  and  opportunities.  Some 
went  abroad  under  Wesley's  appointment  and 
served  several  societies,  called  a  "circuit,"  and 
such  were  called  "traveling  preachers."  Those 
who  remained  at  home  and  served  there  with- 
out compensation  were  called  "local  preach- 
-ers."  In  June,  1744,  Wesley  had  a  convoca- 
tion of  sympathetic  clergymen  and  Methodist 
preachers  and  called  the  meeting  a  "confer- 
-cnce."  After  that  a  conference  was  held  every 
year  and  preachers  were  appointed  to  their 
-several  circuits. 

In  1778,  after  thirty-nine  years  from  the 
first  sermon  in  the  foun- 

Clty  RMd  ChapeL  dry.  City  Road  Chapel 
was  dedicated  by  John 
Wesley,  several  squares  from  the  foundry.  It 
was  a  substantial  brick  building,  tall  enough 
for  a  gallery  all  around.  It  was  built  by  g^fts 
of  money  from  Methodists  in  different  parts 
of  England.  Its  cost  was  $30,000.  Other 
l)uildings  were  erected  for  various  society 
purposes,  with  a  four-story  parsonage  for 
Wesley,  where  visiting  preachers  could  be  en- 


tertained. There  John  Wesley  died  in  1791, 
and  bis  body  was  buried  in  the  chapel  lot. 
Many  prominent  preachers  have  been  buried 
there  and  thousands  of  other  persons.  Charles 
died  three  years  before  John  and  was  buried 
elsewhere.  More  than  a  hundred  years  after 
the  construction  of  City  Road  Chapel  it  was 
variously  improved  and  adorned  by  gifts  from 
Methodists  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
making  the  present  cost,  including  the  lot, 
about  $175,000.  It  is  now  called  "Wesley 
Chapel."  In  1881  a  world's  council  of  repre- 
sentative Methodists  was  held  in  Wesley 
Chapel.  In  the  year  1898  John  Wesle/s  par- 
sonage was  made  a  Methodist  museum.  He 
wrote  fourteen  fair-sized  volumes,  and  re- 
vised and  published  117  smaller  ones. 
He  made  all  the  money  he  could,  saved 
all  he  could  that  he  might  give  all  he  could, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  poor. 

In  Ireland  John  Wesley  was  instrumental 
in  the  conversion  of  Rob- 
Joha  Weilty'i  Work  ert  Strawbridge,  an  Irish 
forAneiica.  farmer,  whom  he  licensed 
to  preach.  In  the  same 
country  he  made  a  Methodist  and  a  preacher 
of  PhiUip  Embury,  an  English-speaking  Ger- 
man carpenter.  At  Bristol,  England,  Thomas 
Webb  became  a  Methodist  and  a  preacher 
under  the  ministry  of  Wesley.  Webb  was  an 
officer  in  the  British  Army  in  America  and 
lost  an  eye  in  battle  on  the  French  Canadian 
border  and  while  at  home  for  repairs  he  heard 
Wesley  preach.  All  the  men  named  became 
instrumental  in  establishing  Methodism  in 
America  to  some  extent.  Embury  organized 
a  society  in  New  York  City  in  1766,  and  in 
1768  procured  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on 
John  Street,  in  which  he  was  materially  aided 
by  Captain  Webb,  who  was  pronounced  by 
John  Adams  one  of  the  best  preachers  he  had 
heard.  Webb  organized  a  Methodist  society 
on  Long  Island.  He  also  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1768,  and  induced  the  purchase 
of  St.  George's  German  Reformed  Church, 
then  in  an  unfinished  state.  St.  George's  is 
yet  in  use  and  is  the  oldest  Methodist  church 
in  the  world.  On  John  Street,  New  York, 
in  the  midst  of  a  business  district,  stands  the 
third  church  on  the  site  on  which  Embury 
dedicated  his  first  chapel. 

Strawbridge  settled  in  what  is  now  Carroll 
County,  Maryland,  and  in  his  pioneer  cabin 
formed  his  first  Methodist  Society  in  the  wil- 
derness in  1766,  which  gave  place  to  a  sub- 
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stantial  church  a  mile  or  so  away,  where  the 
memory  of  the  log  cabin  society  is  perpet- 
uated. 

In  1768  John  Wesley  sent  two  preachers 
from  a  conference  in  Bristol  to  serve  in 
America.  Within  the  next  five  years  several 
others  came,  and  in  May,  1773,  a  conference 
was  held  in  St.  George's,  in  Philadelphia. 
Ten  preachers  were  sent  to  six  circuits  with 
1,160  members.  Early  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  all  of  the  foreign  preachers  returned  to 
England,  or  went  within  British  lines,  except 
Francis  Asbury,  whom  Mr.  Wesley  sent  over 
in  1 77 1.  A  conference  was  held  every  year 
during  the  war ;  native  preachers  were  found 
to  supply  existing  wants,  and  in  1781,  when 
Cornwallis  surrendered,  there  were  more 
than  10,000  members,  and  twenty-four  cir- 
cuits, served  by  fifty-four  preachers. 

The  Methodist  societies  and  conferences  in 
America  were  in  connection  with  "Mr.  John 
Wesley"  till  after  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Then  Mr.  Wesley  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Methodist  societies  of  the 
States  should  be  free  from  religious,  as  well 
as  political,  alliance  with  England,  and  should 
become  a  free  and  independent  church. 

In  September,  1784,  Mr.  Wesley  prepared 
twenty-five  articles  of  re- 

Mctb«4itt  Eriic^Hl  ligion  to  form  the  doc- 
Cbarch.  trinal  basis  of  a  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  He  also  prepared  forms  and  cere- 
monies for  baptism,  communion,  marriage, 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  for  ordinations.  He 
called  to  his  assistance  Thomas  Coke,  LL. 
D.,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but  a  coworker  with  Wesley  in  his  Metho- 
dist work,  and  also  called  two  promising 
preachers  of  his  Methodist  conference,  Vas- 
sey  and  Whatcoat.  By  the  aid  of  Dr.  Coke 
he  ordained  the  two  preachers,  deacons  and 
then  elders.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  the  new- 
made  elders,  he  ordained  Dr.  Coke  superin- 
tendent for  American  Methodism.  He  dis- 
patched the  trio  of  ordained  organizers  to 
America.  In  due  time  they  were  in  Balti- 
more, and  in  Lovely  Lane  Chapel,  on  Christ- 
mas Day  of  1784,  they  met  sixty-six  of 
eighty-three  preachers  on  the  American  cir- 
cuits. The  twenty-five  articles  of  religion 
were  adopted,  and  on  that  doctrinal  basis  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  organized 
and  took  its  place  among  the  Protestant 
churches- of  the  world.    Francis  Asbury  was 


elected  superintendent,  and  was  ordained  by 
Dr.  Coke,  superintendent  or  bishop.  At  a 
later  conference  the  term  bishop  was  adopted 
as  more,  scriptural,  and  bishop  is  the  word 
now  in  general  use.  Deacons  and  elders  were 
elected  from  among  the  preachers,  and  were 
ordained.  Till  then  the  American  preachers 
refrained  from  administering  the  sacraments, 
as  a  concession  to  Mr.  Wesley,  who,  as  an 
EngKsh  Church  clergyman,  desired  that 
Methodist  preachers  and  people  should  go 
for  the  sacraments  to  the  ordained  clergy  of 
"the  church." 

In  April,  1786,  Bishop  Asbury  sent  James 
Haw  and  Benjamin  Ogden  from  a  conference 
in  Virginia  to  Kentucky.  Pioneers  lived  in 
forts,  called  "stations,"  as  a  protection 
against  Indians.  In  May,  1790,  the  bishop 
held  a  conference  with  six  preachers  in 
"Brother  Masterson's  log  house,"  in  Master- 
son's  Station,  six  miles  from  Lexington.  The 
house  is  yet  standing,  and  is  the  oldest  house 
that  was  used  for  conference  and  preaching 
services  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moimtains. 
When  the  Western  Conference  held  its  ses- 
sion east  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1806,  its  forty-one  preachers  came  from 
thirty-one  circuits  in  four  presiding  elders' 
districts,  in  west  and  southwest  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  south- 
west Mississippi.  From  that  conference  John 
Travis  was  sent  to  Missouri,  whose  popula- 
tion consisted  of  more  than  6,000  Americans, 
1,300  negro  slaves,  nearly  4,000  French  and 
Spanish  and  uncounted  thousands  of  Indians. 
From  1682  the  country  had  been  claimed  by 
France;  in  1764  Frenchmen  from  New  Or- 
leans founded  St.  Louis,  but  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  territory  had  been  ceded  to  Spain; 
in  1800  it  was  reconveyed  to  France;  in  1803 
was  sold  to  the  United  States,  and  in  March, 
1804,  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  St. 
Louis.  Within  the  previous  ten  years  Amer- 
ican settlers  came  in  under  offers  from  Spain 
of  lands  to  actual  settlers.  Some  of  the 
pioneers  were  Methodists,  and  Travis  formed 
societies  north  and  south  of  the  Missouri 
River.  The  first  society  north  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  OTallon,  St.  Charles  County.  It 
was  the  home  of  J.  Zumwalt,  about  ten  miles 
from  Daniel  Boone's  cabin,  built  the  same 
year,  1798;  it  is  yet  standing,  a  large,  two- 
story,  double  log  building.  It  was  a  preach- 
ing place  till  1820,  when  it  became  the  prop- 
erty   of    historic    persons.    Major    Nathan 
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Heald  and  wife.  He  was  the  commandant  at 
Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago,  in  i8i2,  and  she  was 
with  him.  Both  were  wounded  in  the  assault 
on  the  people  of  the  fort  on  the  lake  front, 
August  1 2th.  They  spent  their  latest  years 
in  that  early  Methodist  Church  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  were  Baptists,  but  the  house  is 
preserved  by  their  Methodist  son,  because 
of  its  early  associations.  The  first  society  in 
south  Missouri  was  at  Coldwater,  beyond 
Florissant,  in  St.  Louis  County.  The  way 
there  had  been  prepared  by  John  Clark,  from 
Illinois,  who  preached  an  occasional  sermon 
under  Spanish  rule.  Travis  at  the  next  con- 
ference reported  societies  enough  to  form 
two  circuits,  divided  by  the  Missouri  River, 
and  two  preachers  were  sent  in  1807.  I"  the 
summer  of  1807  Presiding  Elder  William 
McKendree  came  from  Kentucky,  and  held 
a  quarterly  meeting  with  Travis  in  a  settle- 
ment out  on  the  Meramec,  where  Lewis 
Chapel  now  is.  In  May,  1808,  at  the  General 
Conference  in  Baltimore,  McKendree  was 
ordained  bishop,  and  brought  James  Ward 
from  Virginia  to  serve  as  presiding  elder  of 
the  Cumberland  district,  including  Missouri. 
Together  they  entered  Missouri,  and  held  a 
camp  meeting  in  St.  Charles  County,  with 
Jesse  Walker  and  the  society  worshiping  in 
the  Zumwalt  house,  built  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Thence  they  came  to  a  camp-meeting 
at  Coldwater,  in  St.  Louis  County,  where  a 
log  church  was  early  built  by  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  and  was  long  used  and  known  as 
^The  Eight-cornered  Church."  Missouri 
was  first  in  the  g^eat  Western  Conference, 
then  in  the  Tennessee  Conference.  In  1816 
the  Missouri  Conference  was  formed,  em- 
bracing Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  first  con- 
ference in  Missouri  was  held  at  McKendree 
Chapel,  near  Jackson,  Cape  Girardeau  Coun- 
ty, September,  1819.  The  church  was  of 
hewed  poplar  logs,  and  was  the  first  Metho- 
dist Church  built  by  hired  labor  in  Missouri. 
It  was  commenced  and  completed  in  18 19, 
with  a  view  to  entertaining  the  expected  con- 
ference. Four  conferences  were  held  there, 
one  by  Bishop  George,  two  by  Bishop  Rob- 
erts, and  one  by  Soule.  McKendree  held 
only  one  conference  in  Missouri,  that  in  St. 
Louis  in  1823.  McKendree  Chapel  is  in  good 
condition  in  1898,  and  is  the  oldest  church 
building  in  Methodism  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  first  conference  in  north  Mis- 
souri was  at  Fayette  in  1828. 


The  circuit  including  St.  Louis  County  was 
first  called  Missouri,  then 
!■  St  Louis.  Meramec,  and  next  Cold- 
water.  John  Scripps,  of 
Coldwater  circuit,  preached  a  few  times  in  St. 
Louis,  in  a  Thespian  hall,  in  1817.  St.  Louis 
first  appeared  in  the  conference  minutes  in 
1820,  with  John  Piggott's  name  as  preacher. 
Jesse  Walker  was  at  the  same  time  appointed 
"missionary."  But  Walker  was  directed  to 
take  charge  of  St.  Louis,  and  Piggott  devoted 
himself  to  the  country  societies  in  St.  Louis 
and  Franklin  Counties.  Jesse  Peck,  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  that  time,  wrote  that  Walker's 
family  lived  on  a  farm  near  Shiloh  Church, 
Illinois,  where  the  first  conference  for  Illinois 
and  Missouri  was  held,  in  18 1 6;  that  Walker 
rented  the  old  courthouse,  then  private  prop- 
erty, 20x30  feet,  on  Third  Street,  below 
Myrtle,  now  Clark  Avenue.  Walker  rented 
a  log  cabin  to  live  in,  and  taught  school  as 
part  of  his  mission  work ;  about  the  first  of 
January,  1821,  he  organized  a  Methodist  soci- 
ety, composed  of  Amariah  Bums  and  wife, 
John  Finney,  John  Armstrong  and  Mrs. 
Piggott.  Among  the  joiners  in  the  next  sev- 
eral months^  after  the  organizatioii, .  were 
William  Finney  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kells; 
John  Goodfellow,  his  wife  anri  sister,  and  the 
lately  deceased  Mrs.  Caroline  O'Fallon,  the 
last  survivor  in  Methodism  of  that  period. 

Three  sisters,  bearing  the  family  name  of 
Lee,  and  James  C.  Essex,  were  early  addi- 
tions to  the  society.  The  sisters  became  the 
wives  respectively  of  John  and  William  Fin- 
ney and  James  Essex.  Some  of  those  early 
Methodists  have  well  known  descendants  in 
St.  Louis.  William  Finney  and  wife  were  the 
parents  of  T.  M.  Finney.  Mrs.  Kells  became 
the  mother-in-law  of  Samuel  Cupples. 
Walker  spent  a  second  year  in  the  town,  and 
procured  the  erection  of  a  small  frame  church 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  Fourth  Street  and 
what  is  now  Clark  Avenue,  but  then  called 
Myrtle  Street. 

When  completed  the  house  was  without 
pews.  The  Episcopalians  had  a  church  with- 
out a  rector,  and  kindly  loaned  the  Metho- 
dists their  pews,  and  later  the  Methodists 
loaned  their  church  to  the  pew-owners  as 
occasion  required.  The  church,  with  its  bor- 
rowed pews,  was  ready  for  dedication  Octo- 
ber 19,  1822,  and  for  a  conference  session, 
commencing  October  22d  following.  Bishop 
Roberts,  living  on  White  River,  Indiana,  and 
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the  first  married  man  elected  bishop  in  Meth- 
odism, dedicated  the  church  and  presided 
over  the  conference,  when  fifty  preachers 
were  present.  Walker  served  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  In  1832  he  organized  Metho- 
dism in  Chicago,  and  "The  Methodist  Block" 
and  Clark  Street  Church,  are  on  the  lot, 
which  the  first  society  used.  Walker^s  suc- 
cessor in  St.  Louis  was  William  Beauchamp 
(Beecham),  a  wonderfuUy  eloquent  man,  who 
came  within  two  votes  of  being  elected  bishop 
in  1824.  John  Scripps  was  the  next 
preacher.  He  was  secretary  of  the  confer- 
ence twelve  years.  Andrew  Monroe,  a  trans- 
fer from  Kentucky,  served  two  years  in  St. 
Louis  after  Scripps.  In  1869  he  described 
bis  church  and  parsonage  as  follows:  ''The 
church  was  a  frame,  28x30  feet.  The  parson- 
age was  one  room  in  Sister  Collard's  house, 
which  served  as  kitchen,  dining  room,  bed 
room  and  parlor."  A  dreamy  vision  of  a 
present-day  church  parsonage  of  the  first 
class  might  have  made  him  think  he  was  with 
Paul  in  the  third  heaven,  seeing  things  not 
lawful  to  tell  of. 

After  nine  years  at  Fourth  and  Myrtle 
Streets  the  congregation  moved  into  a  large 
brick  church  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Washington  Avenue,  where  the 
Boatmen's  Bank  now  stands.  A  parsonage 
was  later  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  lot. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Roberts 
on  the  Sunday  before  the  conference  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1830.  When  the  lot  for  a  new 
church  was  offered  as  a  gift  from  John  O'Fal- 
lon,  church  officials  raised  the  objection  that 
the  place  "was  too  far  put  of  town."  The 
generous  owner  of  the  ground  then  offered  to 
give  $500  to  the  building  fund.  The  offer  was 
accepted.  The  Sunday  school  room  was  half 
under  ground,  and  was  reached  by  steps  lead- 
ing down  from  the  outside,  under  a  plat- 
form several  steps  above  the  sidewalk,  from 
which  people  entered  the  upper  room,  which 
had  a  gallery  at  the  front  end.  In  1842  the 
mistress  of  the  parsonage  got  mired  in  the 
mud  on  Sixth  Street,  at  the  crossing  of  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  and  pleasantly  tells  of  the 
disaster  in  her  old  age.  In  the  summer  she 
sent  the  parsonage  cow  "out  into  the  coun- 
try" for  pasturage.  The  center  of  the  pasture 
was  about  the  present  crossing  of  Seven- 
teenth and  Locust  Streets.  In  1853  the 
church  and  ground  were  sold  <or  $50,000. 
The  church  was  occupied   for  twenty-four 


years,  in  the  last  nine  of  which  the  pastors 
were  from  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Between  1824  and  1836  the  two 
churches  on  Fourth  Street  were  served  by 
Andrew  Monroe  eleven  years  as  pastor  and 
presiding  elder.  In  1835  Thomas  Dlrummond, 
who  came  the  preceding  year  by  transfer  from 
the  Pittsburg  Conference,  refused  to  leave  his 
post  as  pastor  when  cholera  raged.  When 
dying  of  the  disease,  he  said:  "Tell  my 
brethren  of  the  Pittsburg  Conference  that  I 
died  at  my  post."  E.  R.  Ames,  who  served 
that  church,  became  a  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  and  E.  W.  Sehon,  for 
many  years  served  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  as  missionary  secretary.  John 
Hogan  came  to  the  St.  Louis  circuit  in  1829, 
and  was  about  fifty  years  a  local  preacher  in 
St.  Louis. 

Wesley  Browning,  E.  M.  Marvin,  Joseph 
Boyle,  F.  A.  Morris  and  W.  R.  Babcock,  long 
resident  in  or  about  St.  Louis,  were  pastors  at 
Fourth  and  Washington  Avenue.  TTie  bodies 
of  the  last  six  rest  in  Bellefontaine  Cemetery, 
The  widows  of  Monroe,  Browning,  Boyle 
and  Morris  are  living  (in  1898).  R.  A.  Young, 
living  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  the  last  of 
twenty-three  pastors  on  Fourth  Street,  is  the 
only  survivor.  Among  those  pastors  were 
special  transfers  from  Pittsburg,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Tennessee.  The 
history  of  this  church  will  be  further  given 
in  connection  with  "First  Church"  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1839  was  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  century 

CeiteMry  Year.  of  Methodism,  dating  from 
the  formation  of  the  first 
"United  Society,"  and  the  opening  of  the 
foundry  in  Moorfields  Park,  London,  as  a 
place  for  preaching  by  John  Wesley.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  by  the  Methodists  in 
England  and  America  for  the  centennial  or 
centenary  services  in  honor  of  the  completion 
of  the  hundredth  year  of  Wesleyan  Method- 
ism. The  2Sth  of  October  was  agreed  upon 
as  the  time  for  inaugurating  the  service.  An- 
drew Monroe  was  the  director  general  for  the 
Missouri  Conference,  and  proclaimed  the 
facts  through  the  "Western  Christian  Advo- 
cate" at  Cincinnati,  which  was  the  Methodist 
paper  for  Missouri. 

In  the  Fourth  Street  Church  in  St.  Louis  it 
was  determined  to  honor  the  first  Methodist 
centenary  by  a  movement  for  a  second  church 
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in  the  city,  to  be  called  "Centenary."  The 
Fourth  Street  preachers  were  George  C. 
Light  and  W.  M.  Dailey,  and  Silas  Comfort 
was  the  presiding  elder.  The  African  con- 
gregation on  Green  Street  (Lucas  Avenue) 
created  the  necessity  for  two  preachers. 

John  N.  Maffitt,  a  noted  Irish  revivalist, 
preached  the  cehtenary  sermon  from  the  text : 
"Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  lib- 
erty," etc.  He  made  an  appeal  for  money  to 
buy  a  lot  for  the  contemplated  Centenary 
church,  and  started  the  subscription  by  a 
pledge  from  himself  for  $500,  and  obtained 
subscriptions  from  others,  aggregating  $3,- 
000.  Women  of  the  church  formed  a 
"Centenary  Ladies'  Aid  Society,"  and  re- 
solved that  it  should  continue  one  hundred 
years.  Maffitt  went  from  St.  Louis  to  New 
Orleans  on  one  of  the  fine,  large  steam- 
boats of  the  time,  with  a  large  list  of  passen* 
gers.  On  the  way  down  he  preached  to  his 
fellow  travelers,  and  called  on  them  for  $500 
to  pay  his  subscription  for  the  coming  Cen- 
tenary church.  He  raised  the  whole  of  it, 
and  on  the  return  trip  of  the  boat  he  sent  the 
amount  of  his  subscription  to  a  St.  Louis 
bank.  The  Ladies'  Aid,  by  various  methods 
adopted,  secured  $2,000,  and  the  first  payment 
was  made  on  a  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Pine,  the  price  of  the  lot  being 
$10,500.  May  10,  1842,  Bishop  Roberts  laid 
the  corner  stone. 

In  September  following  John  H.  Linn  was 
transferred  from  the  Kentucky  Conference, 
and  appointed  to  •'Centenary''  church.  An 
adjacent  frame  building  was  used  for  church 
service.  The  pastor  commenced  his  work  in 
that  house  and  organized  a  church  of  ninety- 
three  members,  nearly  all  by  letter  from  the 
Fourth  Street  church,  five  squares  distant.  A 
large,  two-story  brick  building  was  erected, 
fronting  east.  The  floor  of  the  lower,  or  Sun- 
day school  room,  was  a  few  steps  below  the 
sidewalk,  and  was  reached  from  Broadway 
and  Pine.  The  pastor's  office,  library  and 
class  rooms  were  on  that  floor.  The  first 
service  for  the  congregation  was  in  the  Sun- 
day school  room.  It  was  a  watch-night  meet- 
ing, December  31, 1843.  The  entrance  to  the 
upper  room  was  from  a  vestibule,  fronting 
on  Broadway.  There  was  a  gallery  on  each 
side  and  at  the  front.  In  June,  1844,  the 
church  was  completed,  and  the  whole  edifice 
was  dedicated  by  Pastor  Linn.  In  Septem- 
btx  following  the  i^issoufi  Conference  ses- 


sion was  held  in  Centenary,  and  committees 
had  accommodations  for  their  meetings  never 
enjoyed  before.  Bishop  Morris  presided  and 
J.  Boyle  became  the  next  pastor.  At  the 
conference  of  1845  Centenary  became  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  the  future  history  of  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  found  with  that  denomination. 

In  1840,  when  Wesley  Browning  was  pas- 
tor of  the  church  on  Fourth  Street,  and  the 
movement  for  Centenary  Church  was  being 
pressed  by  those  who  expected  to  be  identi- 
fied with  it,  initial  steps  were  taken  for  a 
church  in  "South  St.  Louis."  Letters  from 
Bishop  Waugh  and  Pastor  Browning  to 
Richard  Bond,  of  the  Baltimore  Conference, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  South  St.  Louis 
was  the  most  promising  portion  of  the  city 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Methodist 
church.  A  central  point  for  the  new  and  in- 
viting field  was  Fourth  and  Convent  Streets, 
Bond  came  in  the  early  spring  of  1845,  and 
spent  till  the  meeting  of  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference in  the  region  indicated,  preaching  in 
a  market  house  and  elsewhere.  At  confer- 
ence, in  September,  Bond  went  to  St.  Charles 
district,  and  J.  T.  Auld  was  sent  to  continue 
the  effort  that  had  been  made.  A  society 
was  formed  in  a  private  school  foom,  about 
Fourth  and  Convent.  Within  a  year  a  brick 
chapel  was  built,  on  Paul  Street  below  Chou- 
teau Avenue.  Later  a  larger  building  of 
brick  was  built  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
Chouteau  Avenue  and  Eighth  Street,  and  was 
called  Wesley  Chapel.  More  will  be  said  of 
it  elsewhere,  as  the  predecessor  of  Lafayette 
Park  Church,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South. 

In  1841  a  society  was  formed  on  upper 
Broadway,  and  was  coupled  with  South  St. 
Louis  charge.  Services  were  held  in  Little 
Mound  Market  Hall,  and  in  a  small  brick 
house  in  the  neighborhood.  The  further  his- 
tory of  the  congregation  will  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Paul's  Southern  Methodist 
Church. 

The  first  congregation  on  Fourth  and  Myr- 
tle had  a  number  of  colored  members,  who 
occupied  certain  seats,  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
colored  attendants.  After  several  years  Silas 
Duncan,  a  free  man  of  color,  with  help  from 
the  white  people,  procured  the  erection  of  a 
log  "meeting  house,"  on  Fourth  Street,  south 
of  Pine,  where  they  had  services  of  their  own 
till  after  the  building  of  the  church  at  Fourth 
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and  Washington  Avenue,  when  a  larger  and 
better  church  was  built  on  Green  Street,  now 
Lucas  Avenue,  near  Seventh.  The  congre- 
gation maintained  its  connection  with  the 
Fourth  Street  Church,  whose  quarterly  con- 
ference had  the  general  supervision  of  the  of- 
ficial membership  of  the  African  charge,  such 
as  licensing  exhorters  and  local  preachers, 
and  appointment  of  stewards.  All  the  finances 
of  the  colored  church  were  kept  for  their  own 
use.  The  congregation  was  supplied  with 
preaching  by  a  white  pastor  and  by  white  and 
colored  local  preachers.  In  1838  "African 
Charge"  appeared  in  the  conference  minutes 
with  a  white  preacher  as  pastor.  Sometimes 
two  preachers  were  sent  to  Fourth  Street 
Church,  and  one  devoted  his  time  to  the  col- 
ored congregation.  That  was  the  case  when 
E.  M.  Marvin,  afterward  bishop,  was  the 
junior  preacher  to  Fourth  Street  Church, 
with  Wesley  Browning. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1845,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  in  Octo- 
ber following  the  Missouri  Conference  took 
position  in  that  church,  and  all  the  congreg^ 
tions  in  St. Louis,  except  the  German,became 
identified  with  the  Southern  Church.  The 
Germans  adhered  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  were  assigned  to  the  Illinois 
Conference.  At  the  conference  of  1844  the 
Methodist  membership  in  St.  Louis  was  as 
follows:  Fourth  Street  Church,  385;  Cen- 
tenary Church,  300;  Mound  Church,  62; 
Wesley  Chapel,  loi ;  African  Charge,  350; 
two  German  congregations,  150.    Total,  i,- 

348. 

The  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  St.  Louis  will  be  given  after 
completing  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  which  is  here  resumed,  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  German  work  first. 

William  Nast  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and 
was  educated  there.  He  became  a  Methodist 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  the  first  mission- 
ary to  his  countrymen  in  the  interests  of  Meth- 
odism. He  began  his  work  in  Cincinnati  in 
1835.  In  1840  he  began  the  publication  of  a 
German  Methodist  paper,  "The  Christian 
Apologist,"  issued  weekly.  The  paper  yet 
lives,  and  so  does  its  projector,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years. 

L.  S.  Jacoby  was  bom,  reared  and  educated 
in  Germany,  and  chose  the  medical  profession 
as  his  vocation  in  life.    The  "Encyclopedia  of 


Methodism"  says  his  father  was  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  his  mother  was  from  the  priestly 
line.    When  twenty-two  years  old  he  became 
a  Christian  in  the  Lutheran  Chuich,  in  his  na- 
tive land.      In  his  twenty-seventh  year  he 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
and  there  became  a  convert  to  Methodism, 
under  William  Nast.    He  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1841  was  sent  by  Bishop  Mor- 
ris as  a  missionary  to  the  Germans  in  St 
Louis.       At  that  time  there  was  but  one 
American    Methodist    church    in    the   city. 
There  were  two  missions  just  started,  out 
of  which  Lafayette  Park  and  St.  Paul's  Meth- 
odist  Churches  have  grown,  and  one  African 
congregation.       The  corner-stone  for  Cen- 
tenary  had  not  been  laid.       Jacoby  com- 
menced his  work  in  a  Presbyterian  school 
room  at  Seventh  and  Wash  Streets.    In  1841 
a  congregation  was  organized  with  forty-one 
members.    The  next  year  a  one-story  church 
was  built  at  Fourth  and  Wash,  to  which  a 
schoolhouse  and  parsonage  were  added.    Is 
1847  a  large  two-story  stone  and  brick  church 
was  built  on  the  south  side  of  Wash  Street,  a 
few  numbers  west  of  Tenth  Street,  at  a  cost  ot 
$15,000.      Salem,  the  name  chosen  for  the 
congregation  and  church,  is  scriptural  and 
means  "summit."    It  was  first  mentioned  aa 
the  home  of  Melchizedek,  king  and  priest  of 
Salem,  which  was  probably  later  known  as  Je- 
rusalem.   The  preference  of  the  Germans  for 
scriptural  names  will  appear  in  connection 
with  other  churches.     Salem  congregatioa 
outstripped   in    1847,  in  its  church  building, 
Wesley  Chapel  in  the  South  End,  and  Mound 
Church  in  the  North  End.       In   1873  the 
church  at  Wash  and  Tenth  was  sold  to  a  con- 
gregation of  African  Methodists,  and  a  large 
and    stately   two-story   brick   building   was 
erected  on  the  southwest  comer  of  Fifteenth 
and  Carr  Streets  facing  the  center  of  the 
park.    A  handsome  steeple  adorns  the  build- 
ing, and  modern  improvements  add  their  at- 
tractions within.    A  good  parsonage  is  on 
the  south  end  of  the  lot,  fronting  on  Fifteenth 
Street.    The  lot  and  buildings  cost  $70,000. 
Salem  is  the  pioneer  church  of  German  Meth- 
odism west  of  the   Mississippi   River.      Its 
membership  is  widely  scattered  over  the  city. 
Phillip  Kuhl  was  the  second  pastor  of  tike 
early  congregation ;  then  came  C.  Jost,  John 
Schmidt  and  many  others.    Under  the  pas- 
torate of  Charles  Heidel  the  church  at  Tenth 
and  Wash  was  built.  P.  W.  Jacoby  has  served 
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the  Salem  Church  longer  than  any  other  min- 
ister in  the  fifty-seven  years  of  the  cotigrega- 
tion.    Franz  Peihler  is  pastor  now. 

Philip  Barth,  while  serving  as  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  1843,  preached  oc- 
casionally in  a  private  house  for  a  few  Ger- 
man Methodists  in  South  St.  Louis,  and  thus 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  "South  St.  Louis 
Mission/'  which  was  inaugurated  by  L.  S. 
Jacoby,  by  appointment  from  the  conference 
after  his  two  years  at  Salem  Church. 

A  society  was  organized  in*  a  house  on 
Fourth    Street,    September    13th,    and   was 
called  Bethel,  in  honor  of  the  place  where 
Jacob  dreamed  of  ascending  and  descending 
angels.  In  1844  a  lot  was  procured  on  Colum- 
bus Street,  between  Lesperance  and  Picotte, 
and  the  first  story  of  Bethel  Church,  partly 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  was  built.     It 
was  covered  in,  and  thus  used  till  1848,  when 
the  second  story  was  added,  with  a  member- 
ship of  eighty.    In  1858  a  lot  was  purchased 
on  Eighth  Street  and  Soulard,  and  a  church 
was  erected  thereon,  with  parsonage  adjoin- 
ing.      The  dedication  occurred  March   13, 
i860.     The  church  was  later  called  "Eighth 
Street.'*    It  was  burned  in  December,  1891. 
The  lot  and  parsonage  were  sold;  a  lot  was 
secured  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Jefferson 
Avenue  and  Accomac  Street.     The  corner- 
stone of  the  church  was  laid  October  2,  1892. 
The  entire  work  was  completed  early  in  1893 
at  a  cost  of  $22,000  for  church,  parsonage  and 
equipments.     The  original  name  of  Bethel 
was  dropped  and  "Memorial  Church"  was 
adopted,  in  commemoration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  first  half  century  of  German  Meth- 
odism in  St.  Louis  from  its  introduction,  by 
Ludwig  S.  Jacoby,  in  1841.    May  27,  1896, 
Memorial  Church  was  destroyed  and  the  par- 
sonage seriously  damaged  by  the  tornado 
that  swept  that  section,  and  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  about  a  dozen  churches 
of  different  denominations.    Insurance  and 
generous  donations  from  sympathetic  people 
in  many  places  enabled  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church  and  reconstruction  of  the  parsonage, 
both  according  to  original  plans.    The  re- 
built church  was  dedicated  by  Albert  Nast,  ol 
Cincinnati,    December   6,    1897.      The    first 
Memorial  Church  and  its  successor  were  built 
tmder  the  ministry  or  J.  L.  Barth,  son  of 
Phillip,  who  held  the  first  meetings  in  the  in- 
terest of  German  Methodism  in  South  St. 
Lords.    L.  S.  Jacoby,  honored  by  the  Memo- 


rial Church,  went  as  a  Methodist  missionary 
to  Germany  in  1849,  ^^d  spent  twenty-two 
years  there,  serving  as  pastor,  presiding  elder 
and  agent  for  the  Book  Depository.  He 
died  in  St.  Louis  in  1874,  and  his  last  pastoral 
charge  was  in  the  church  at  Eighth  and  Sou- 
lard.   William  Schuetz  is  pastor  now. 

Eden  Church  got  its  name  from  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  began  its  course 
March  5, 1845,  at  Broadway  and  Montgomery 
Street,  where  a  small  church  was  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  six  years.  In  1854  a  larger  and 
better  church  building  was  erected  at  Thir- 
teenth and  Benton  Streets,  and  was  dedicated 
on  the  2Sth  of  June  of  that  year.  That  was 
the  place  of  worship  for  nineteen  years,  when 
the  present  church  was  reared  at  Nineteenth 
and  Warren  Streets.  The  cost  thereof  was 
$30,000.  It  was  dedicated  December  16, 
1883.  It  is  a  handsome  one-story  building 
with  different  rooms  for  various  church  uses. 
The  St.  Louis  German  Conference  held  its 
session  there  in  1897.  In  May,  1898,  memo- 
rial services  were  held  under  the  pastorate  of 
R.  C.  Magaret  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  organization  of  the  original  so- 
ciety in  1848.  Bishop  Vincent,  who  had 
presided  over  the  preceding  conference  ses- 
sion, delivered  the  principal  address  on  Sun- 
day morning,  May  15th.  Other  addresses 
were  delivered  by  other  ministers  selected  for 
the  occasion  at  night  meetings  during  the 
week.  Prominence  was  given  to  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Epworth  League,  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  a  special  song  service  by  the  choir 
and  attendant  organ,  etc.  It  was  a  jubilee  of 
special  interest  to  young  and  old. 

"Stone  of  Help"  is  the  meaning  of  "Ebe- 
nezer."  That  was  the  name  given  to  a  stone 
set  up  by  Samuel  near  Jerusalem  to  perpetu- 
ate his  victory  over  the  Philistines.  Zoar  was 
the  name  of  a  little  city  to  which  Lot  fled 
for  refuge  from  doomed  Sodom.  Ebenezer 
was  applied  to  a  congregation  worshiping 
in  a  good  frame  church  at  2600  Taylor  Ave- 
nue, valued  at  $4,000,  and  is  most  commonly 
known  as  Taylor  Avenue  German  Methodist 
Church.  It  first  appeared  in  the  minutes  of 
conference  as  a  mission  under  the  care  of 
M.  Roeder,  in  1886,  and  under  his  ministry 
the  church  was  built.  H.  C.  Jacoby  is 
pastor. 

Zoar  is  the  name  of  a  church  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Gano  and  Carter  Avenues,  north  and 
east  from  Taylor  Avenue  Church.     It  was 
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organized  on  Easter  Sunday,  by  M.  Roeder, 
while  pastor  of  the  church  on  Taylor  Ave- 
nue, in  1888.  It  was  started  as  a  mission  in 
Hogan's  Hall,  but  money  was  soon  obtained, 
a  lot  was  bought,  and,  largely  by 
the  help  of  the  Brothers  Niedring- 
haus,  a  nice  chapel,  was  erected,  and  was 
dedicated  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  by  Bishop  Bowman.  The  first 
pastor  appointed  was  J.  Thomas.  Under  his 
successor,  H.  Ross,  a  parsonage  was  built. 
The  pastor  in  1898  is  the  founder  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

By  what  scripture  name  Carondelet  Church 
may  have  been  called  at  its  organization,  after 
the  manner  of  German  Methodists,  has  not 
been  learned.  It  appears  in  the  conference 
minutes  with  the  accompanying  name.  It 
was  organized  in  1891,  in  a  frame  church 
building,  in  which  a  congregation  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  had  worshiped, 
at  7400  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  low 
ground  of  Carondelet.  The  church  and  lot 
were  purchased  for  $1,300,  and  used  six 
years.  In  1896  a  lot  was  secured  at  Koehn 
and  Virginia  Avenues,  and  within  a  year  the 
present  church  and  parsonage  were  brought 
into  use,  at  a  cost  of  $8,500.  It  was  built 
under  the  present  pastor,  H.  Shlueter,  and 
was  dedicated  by  C.  Colder,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    P.  W.  Jacoby  is  presiding  elder. 

There  is  a  Swedish  church  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Leffingwell  and  Bernard  Streets,  be- 
low Dark  Avenue.  The  organization  was 
effected  in  1881,  by  H.  Olson,  from  Molinc, 
Illinois,  in  a  small  room  in  Centenary  Church. 
Services  were  held  two  Sundays  in  each 
month  for  a  few  months  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  at  Eleventh  and  Lo- 
cust, and  later  in  a  mission  chapel  of  Union 
Church,  on  Bernard  Street.  In  1882  the 
house  and  lot  were  purchased  for  a  small 
price,  and  in  1891  the  present  house  was 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  It  is  a  handsome 
little  brick  church,  with  preaching  and  Sun- 
day school  room  on  the  upper  floor,  and  a 
room  for  social  occasions  below.  The  patri- 
arch of  the  congregation  is  Swan  Asp,  who 
became  a  Methodist  in  Centenary  Church  in 
1852.  J.  T.  Swanson  is  the  present  pastor. 
The  conference  includes  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  May,  1845,  there 
were  no  returns  of  preachers  or  congrega- 


tions in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Missouri,  except  from  the 
two  German  congregations,  till  1848.  In 
that  year  Missouri  reappeared  in  the  gen- 
eral minutes  of  Methodist  Episcopal  confer- 
ences. Three  presiding  elders'  districts  and 
twenty  preachers  with  pastoral  charges  were 
reported.  The  preachers  and  their  charges 
were  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence. After  that  they  were  with  the  Mis- 
souri Conference  till  the  St.  Louis  Confer- 
ence was  organized  in  1868,  including  South 
Missouri. 

In  1848  Ebenezer  Church  was  reported  in 
the  general  minutes  of  the  church,  with  130 
white  and  ten  colored  members.  The  or- 
ganization was  effected  by  a  preacher  named 
Weed,  from  Iowa.  A  two-story  brick  church 
was  built  on  leased  ground  on  the  south 
side  of  Washington  Avenue,  between  Sev- 
enth and  Eighth  Streets.  The  first  story 
was  partially  under  ground,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  upper  room  was  by  arched  steps  on 
the  outside.  The  first  pastor  named  in  the 
minutes  was  J.  A.  Crandall,  a  transfer  from 
the  Oneida  Conference,  who  died  in  St.  Louis 
when  pastor  of  Ebenezer,  soon  after  the  con- 
ference of  1850.  The  membership  was  then 
300  whites  and  286  colored.  The  latter  had 
their  own  place  of  worship.  Ebenezer  con- 
tinued with  varying  fortunes  till  the  forma- 
tion of  Union  Church. 

Union  congregation  was  formed  in  a  va- 
cant Presbyterian  Church  building  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eleventh  and   Locust 
Streets.    It  was  a  large  two-story  structure, 
comparatively  new  and  in  good  condition. 
March  i,  1863,  after  a  sermon  by  Pastor  H. 
C.  Cox,  a    plan    of    organization    was    an- 
nounced.   In  accordance  with  it,  the  mem- 
bers of  Ebenezer  Church  were  first  recog- 
nized.    Then  others    presented    themselves 
with   certificates   of    membership   from    the 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    South,    and 
from  some  other  churches.    A  like  opportu- 
nity was  given  at  night,  and  at  the  two  serv- 
ices nearly  a  hundred  members  were  enrolled. 
Preceding  the  morning  service  a  love  feast 
was  held  in  the  Sunday-school  room.    The 
organizing  minister  became  the  pastor  of  the 
congregation.     The    church    and    adjoining 
parsonage   on  Eleventh   Street    were     pur- 
chased within  the  year,  and  were  reported 
at  the  conference  following,  at  a  valuation 
of  $90,000.    Qinton  B.  Fisk,  a  local  preacher, 
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became  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school.  For  eighteen  years  Union  Church 
was  prosperous,  but  the  removal  of  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  church-supporting  mem- 
bers westward  created  the  necessity  for  a 
new  church,  more  convenient  to  them,  and 
in  1880  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  Union 
Church  was  laid  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
Lucas  and  Garrison  Avenues,  during  the 
pastorate  of  C.  E.  Felton.  C.  A.  Vananda 
was  his  predecessor.  Within  a  year  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Bowman  on  a  week  night.  It  is  of  rough 
stone,  two  stories  high,  fronts  on  Lucas  Ave- 
nue; prayer  meeting  and  Sunday  school 
room  on  the  first  floor,  with  small  rooms  in 
front  and  spacious  double  parlors  in  the  rear, 
and  dining  room  below.  The  upper  room,  for 
Sabbath  services,  is  large,  with  gallery  on 
each  side  and  over  the  front  entrance.  A 
superior  parsonage  is  in  the  rear,  fronting 
on  Garrison  Avenue.  In  the  twenty-six  years 
of  Union  congregation  there  have  been  ten 
pastors.  N.  Luccock  is  serving  in  1898. 
Wilbur  F.  WilKams,  the  preceding  pastor, 
died  at  the  close  of  a  five  years'  pastorate. 
C.  P.  Masden  preceded  Williams. 

Trinity  is  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Tenth 
aind  North  Market  Streets.  Its  older  mem^ 
bers  claim  that  it  is  the  oldest  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
because  of  its  descent  from  Simpson  Chapel, 
that  existed  before  the  formation  of  Union 
congregation.  In  advance  of  Simpson 
Chapel  there  was  a  sniall  house  of  worship 
called  Hedding  Chapel,  in  honor  of  Bishop 
Hcdding,  the  then  senior  bishop  of  the 
church.  It  was  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh 
and  Destrahan  Streets.  Its  membership 
rarely  exceeded  twenty-five.  January  i,  1856, 
Nathan  Shumate,  then  pastor  of  Ebenezer 
Church,  held  a  service  in  the  house  of  D. 
H.  Mitchell,  34  Brooklyn  Street,  when  a  soci- 
ety of  sixteen  members  was  formed.  Serv- 
ices were  held  in  aii  engine  hall,  and  next 
in  Eden  German  Church,  at  Thirteenth  and 
Benton,  in  the  afternoon.  Early  the  same 
year  the  lot  on  which  Trinity  Church  stands 
was  purchased,  and  a  small  frame  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  rear  end  of  it,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,300,  and  was  called  "Simpson  Chapel." 
After  five  years  the  chapel  was  enlarged.  In 
1869-70,  under  the  ministry  of  J.  N.  Pierce, 
the  present  two-story  brick  building  wa« 
reared,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  and  received 


the  name  of  Trinity.  The  conference  of  1871 
was  held  there.  Twenty-five  pastors  have 
served  the  congregation.  G.  E.  Stokes  is- 
now  in  charge. 

In  1864  A.  C.  George,  pastor  of  Union 
Church,  organized  a  society  in  an  old  Bap- 
tist  Church  on  Sixth  Street,  north  of  Frank- 
lin Avenue,  and  called  it  "Second  Union.T 
In  1871  a  two-story  brick  building  was  reared 
at  Twenty-third,  and  Morgan,  and  was  called 
"Central  Church."  The  building  cost  $40,- 
000,  but  was  embarrassed  by  a  debt  incurred 
in  the,  erection.  Several  pastors  served  and 
were  encouraged  by  good  congregations  and 
a  large  Sunday  school.  After  the  building- 
of  the  present  Union  Church,  Central  Church 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  after  paying  the 
outstanding  debt,  were  devoted  to  Union  and 
other  churches.  The  building  is  ndw  occu- 
pied by  a  colored  Baptist  congregation.  F.  S. 
Beggs,  J.  W.  Bushong  and  others  were  in  the 
pastorate. 

St.  Luke's  Church  is  a  neat  brick  edifice^ 
one  story  high,  with  two  rooms  for  the  Sun- 
day school  department  in  the  rear.  The 
church  is  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Potomac 
and  Texas  Avenues.  The  society  was  formed 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  near  the  "Wild 
Hunters.^'  A  lot  was  given  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nerly,  on  Jefferson  Avenue,  between  Chip- 
pewa and  Keokuk,  and  a  frame  chapel  was- 
put  thereon  under  the  ministry  of  R.  S. 
Stubbs,  and  was  dedicated  June  17,  1875. 
After  a  few  years'  use  the  house  and  lot  were 
sold,  and  the  present  building  erected  in 
1 88 1 -2.  An  opening  sermon  was  preached 
by  Bishop  Bowman,  but  the  house  was  not 
dedicated  because  of  a  debt  upon  it.  In  189a 
the  Sunday  school  apartment  was  added.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  first  Sunday  in  March, 
1898,  Bishop  McCabe  preached  to  a  full  house 
and  secured  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$1,000  to  pay  indebtedness,  and  then  dedi- 
cated the  church.  This  occurred  under  the 
pastorate  of  J.  F.  Corrington. 

In  1879  a  society  was  organized  in  a  Ger- 
man Presbyterian  Church  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  water  tower,  in  the  North  End, 
by  L.  Hallock.  In  1881  a  small  brick  church 
was  constructed  at  the  northwest  comer  of 
Twentieth  and  Obear  Streets,  and  was  called 
"Water  Tower." .  In  1893  the  building  was 
enlarged  by  a  westward  extension,  the  door 
of  Entrance  was  changed  to  the  southwest 
cdrner  of  the  addition,  the  pulpit  was  placed 
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on  the  east  side,  handsome  new  chair  seats 
were  introduced,  and  the  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified church  was  changed  in  name  to  **  Bow- 
man Church,"  and  was  dedicated  by  the 
bishop  whose  name  it  bears.  The  improve- 
ments were  made  under  the  ministry  of  J.  F. 
Corrington.  His  successor  is  W.  S.  Court- 
ney. 

L.  Hallock  held  revival  services  in  a  tent 
in  October,  1877.  March  15,  1878,  he  or- 
ganized a  society,  which  became  known  as 
Carondelet  Church.  A  frame  church  was 
built  in  the  same  year  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Upton  Street,  v^'hich  was  occupied  till 
the  autumn  of  1889,  when  the  place  was 
sold  and  a  brick  church  was  established  at 
7100  Virginia  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 
The  work  was  done  under  the  pastorate  of 
B.  F.  Thomas.  On  Sunday,  September  28, 
1890,  B.  St.  James  Fry  preached  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  C.  F.  Masden  preached 
at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  dedicated  the  church. 
Ten  pastors  have  served  since  the  society 
was  organized.  H.  G.  Mais  is  the  present 
supply.  G.  W.  Hughey,  after  years  at  Trin- 
ity, served  the  first  church  in  Carondelet. 

In  1870  the  Presbyterians  built  a  frame 
church  on  lot  11 17,  on  Kentucky  Avenue, 
near  New  Manchester  Avenue,  at  a  cost  of 
$2,700.  In  1879  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  purchased  the  house  and  lot,  and  in 
March  following  a  society  was  formed,  which 
has  been  known  as  Tower  Grove  Church. 
Pastors  were  supplied  from  the  local  ranks 
until  1896.  Since  then  the  appointments 
have  been  from  the  conference.  Twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  have  been  expended  in  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  house  and  making 
needed  repairs.  The  present  pastor  is  S.  F. 
Beggs,  who  succeeded  B.  P.  White. 

The  movement  for  Maple  Avenue  Church 
was  made  by  C.  P.  Masden,  pastor  of  Union 
Church.  The  permanent  organization  was 
effected  April  17,  1892,  consisting  of  six- 
teen members.  The  organization  was  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Church  Extension  Society,  which 
gave  a  lot  worth  $6,000  at  the  comer  of 
Maple  and  Bell  Avenues.  A  stone  chapel 
was  reared,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  the  soci- 
ety named  largely  assisting  in  the  matter. 
Bishop  John  P.  Newman  dedicated  the 
chapel  October  20, 1895.  The  work  was  done 
under  the    five    years'  pastorate  of    S.   B. 


Campbell,    who    was    succeeded   by   C.   H. 
Stocking. 

Dr.  Fry  Memorial  Church  is  in  a  west- 
ern suburb  known  as  Clifton  Heights.  It 
was  organized  in  the  fall  of  1888,  and  a  frame 
church  was  built  under  the  ministry  of  Frank 
Lenig.  During  his  pastorate  a  brick  church 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000,  and  received 
the  name  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  St.  James  Fry,  the  long-time  edi- 
tor of  the  "Central  Christian  Advocate," 
whose  family  residence  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  not  far  from  the  church,  and  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  been  gjeatly  interested. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  J.  Bowman 
Young,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  editor- 
ship of  the  "Advocate."  Lenig's  successor 
in  the  pastorate  is  H.  B.  Foster. 

There  is  a  good  frame  church  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Goode  Avenue  and  North  Market, 
and  known  as  Goode  Avenue  Church,  but  no 
facts  are  known  by  this  writer  touching  its 
origin  or  history.  Its  present  pastor  is  H.  A, 
Jones. 

Harlem  Place  is  the  name  of  a  subur- 
ban church,  concerning  which  no  facts  are 
at  hand.    B.  P.  White  is  the  pastor. 

Lindell  Avenue  Church  is  in  one  of  the 
fine  sections  of  the  West  End.     It  was  in- 
corporated under  the  accompanjring  name, 
but  the  avenue  has  since  been  changed  to 
Lindell  Boulevard.    The  chapel,  which  fronts 
on    Newstead  Avenue,  in  the  rear  of   the 
church,  had  its  comer  stone  laid  September 
9,  1892.    The  organization  of  the  church  was 
effected  at  the  first  service  in  the  chapel,  No- 
vember 20,   1892.     Robert  I.  Fleming  was 
the  first  pastor  appointed  from  the  confer- 
ence, who  began  his  ministry  April  9,  i893. 
The  service  had  been  conducted  by  J.  Bow- 
man Young.    Pastor  Fleming  died  in  prom- 
ising young  manhood,  August  28,  1894.   J. 
B.  Young  served  the  pulpit  till  the  coming 
of  the  present  pastor,  William  Wirt  King. 
The  corner  stone  of    the    church  was  laid 
March  12,  1896.    In  less  than  a  year  there- 
after the  completed  structure  was  dedicated, 
January  31,  1897,  Bishops  Fowler  and  Bow- 
man   participating    in    the    services.    The 
building  is  of  rough  stone,  the  finisbii^  and 
furnishings  are  complete.    The  cost  of  the 
lot  and  all  the  buildings  and  improvements, 
including  the  parsonage  west  of  the  churdu 
was  $175,000. 
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The  Memorial  Mission    building,  a    two- 
story  structure  for  mission,  Sunday  school 
and  church  purposes,  stands  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  Seventh  and  Cass  Avenue. 
It  cost  $3S,ooo,  and  was  the  gift  of  the  broth- 
ers W.  F.  and    F.  G.  Niedringhaus.     The 
idea  was  suggested  to  William  by  the  fact 
that  his  invalid  son  had  manifested  interest 
in  the  poor  in  that  section  in  which  the  Nied- 
ringhaus manufactories  were  located,  and  he 
desired  to  live  that  he  might  be  of  relig- 
ious and  material  profit  to  the  poor  and  dis- 
tressed.    But  his  illness  terminated  in  his 
death  before  he  attained  his  majority.     Im- 
pressed with  the  desire  of  the  son,  the  father 
conferred  with  his  brother  and  business  part- 
ner, and  the  conclusion  was  that  their  mother 
and  her  grandson,  Walter,  should  be  kept 
in    remembrance    by    a    memorial    mission 
church.    The  building  was  erected  and  well 
equipped,  and  was  dedicated  in  December, 
1889.      Bishop  Bowman  and  others  partici- 
pated in  the  service  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  church 
people.    The  mission  was  seven  years  under 
the  care  of  A.  H.  Miller,  appointed  from  the 
conference.  In  the  autumn  of  1898  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Mission  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  took  the  mission 
in  hand,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  own- 
ers of  the  property.    The  Sunday  school  is 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  preaching  at  night 
is  by  J.  M.  Stultz. 

In  connection  with  Ebenezer  Church  a  col- 
ored membership  of  ten  was  reported  in 
1848.  In  1850  it  was  286.  The  place  of 
worship  has  been  definitely  ascertained.  It 
was  on  or  near  Lucas  Avenue,  east  of  Elev- 
enth Street,  and  perhaps  at  different  places 
in  the  absence  of  a  regular  church  building. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  congregation  was 
*'left  to  be  supplied,"  supposedly  by  colored 
local  preachers.  In  1873  the  Salem  German 
Methodist  Church  was  purchased,  on  the 
south  side  of  Wash  Street,  west  of  Tenth. 
It  is  a  two-story  stone  and  brick  church,  of 
good  size,  with  a  parsonage  in  the  rear.  It 
has  been  called  "Wesley  Chapel."  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  J.  W.  Jackson,  who  was  pre- 
ceded by  W.  H.  H.  Brown,  in  a  pastorate 
of  five  years.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1884, 
the  Wesley  Chapel  congregation  adjourned 
its  services  in  the  afternoon  to  witness  the 
organization  of  a  society  in  the  former  house 
of  worship  of  the  English  Lutherans,  at  the 


northwest  corner  of  Elliot  Avenue  and  Wash 
Street,  where  and  when  a  membership  of 
thirty-three  was  enrolled  by  J.  W.  Hughes, 
who  became  the  pastor  for  the  ensuing  three 
years.  The  church  is  a  good  brick,  two-story 
edifice,  and  belongs  to  the  congregation. 
Since  leaving  Wesley  Chapel,  W.  H.  H. 
Brown  has  been  the  pastor.  St.  James  is  the 
name  of  a  frame  church  at  Papin  and  Boyle, 
served  by  B.  McCain.  Baden  Church  is  un- 
der John  Guyton. 

The  African  churches  are  served  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Missouri  Conference, 
composed  of  colored  preachers,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bishops  of  the  church.  H. 
C.  McAllister  is  the  presiding  elder. 

In  1865  Benjamin  St.  James  Fry  became 
the  manager  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Book  Depository,  on  the  west  side  of  Sixth 
Street,  north  of  Franklin  Avenue.  In  1872 
he  was  elected  by  the  General  Conference 
to  the  editorship  of  the  "Central  Christian 
Advocate,'^  published  at  the  depository.  The 
"Advocate"  commenced  its  course  as  a  gen- 
eral conference  organ  in  1856,  with  Joseph 
Brooks  as  editor.  Charles  Elliot,  a  veteran 
editor  from  Cincinnati,  succeeded  Brooks  in 
i860.  B.  F.  Crary  served  from  1864  to  1872, 
when  Manager  Fry  became  editor.  He  died 
in  February,  1892,  after  nearly  twenty  years 
of  continual  editorial  service.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  J.  Bowman  Young,  who  continues 
to  serve.  Fred  Prizer  has  been  assistant  for 
ntany  years.  Samuel  Pye  is  the  manager  in 
connection  with  Agents  Curts  and  Jennings, 
at  Cincinnati.  He  has  filled  the  place  eight- 
een years.  In  1881  the  "Advocate"  and  de- 
pository were  removed  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Olive  and  Eleventh  Streets;  in  1891, 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  Locust  and  Fif- 
teenth. The  Methodist  Episcopal  preachers 
hold  a  weekly  meeting  three  Monday  morn- 
ings in  each  month  in  the  depository  build- 
ing. Resident  Bishop  Fitzgerald  has  an  office 
there.  Bishop  Thomas  Bowman  was  his 
predecessor  the  preceding  twenty  years..  O. 
M.  Stewart  is  presiding  elder  of  the  Ameri- 
can churches.  T.  H.  Hagerty  is  chaplain  to 
the  city  institutions. 

Prior  to  1845  ^^^  Methodist  Episco- 
pal   Church    included    all 

Methodist  Epifcopal  the  conferences,  districts 
Ctorch.  Soatli.  and  congregations  of  the 
United  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  the  Republic  of    Texas,  and  in 
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May,  1844,  all  the  conferences  were  repre- 
sented by  delegates  in  a  general  conference 
in  New  York  Gty.  A  disputation  then  arose 
and  consumed  much  time,  the  details  of 
which  need  not  be  recited.  The  result  was 
the  adoption  by  the  conference  of  the  re- 
port of  a  special  committee  of  nine,  under 
whose  provisions  delegates  elected  by  ensu- 
ing sessions  of  conferences  in  Southern 
States,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  "convention," 
and  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1845,  adopted 
a  plan  of  organization  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  was  referred 
to  the  annual  conferences  represented  in  the 
convention  for  ratification,  and  every  preach- 
er in  an  approving  conference  was  at  liberty 
to  adhere  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  or  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  Kentucky  was  the  first  to 
approve.  In  October  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence, including  the  entire  State,  gave  its  in- 
dorsement, and  all  the  preachers  except  ten 
or  a  dozen  adhered  to  the  Southern  orgatniza- 
tion.  The  churches  in  St.  Louis  accepted  the 
preachers  sent  them  from  the  Missouri  Con- 
ference, and  the  histories  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  will  now  be  given.  The  first  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  held  in  1846,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  formation  of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference, covering  the  territory  south  of  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  congregation  now  worshiping  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Glasgow  Avenue  and 
Dayton  Street  i§  descended  from  the  first 
Methodist  society  organized  in  St.  Louis, 
whose  history  has  been  given  from  1821  to 
1845.  The  places  of  worship  were  the  old 
courthouse,  a  small  church  at  Fourth  and 
Myrtle  (Clark  Avenue),  and  Fourth  and 
Washington  Avenue,  for  twenty-four  years. 
The  first  transfer  of  a  preacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  that  of 
C.  B.  Parsons,  from  the  Kentucky  Confer- 
ence to  the  Missouri  Conference,  to  serve 
"Fourth  Street  Church''  in  St.  Louis,  Sep- 
tember, 1845.  I^  the  nine  years  following 
six  pastors  served  the  congregation.  The 
other  five  were  J.  H.  Linn,  F.  A.  Morris,  J. 
Boyle,  W.  R.  Babcock  and  R.  A.  Young. 
Young  was  the  last  pastor  on  Fourth  Street, 
and  he  atone  of  the  Fourth  Street  preachers 
survives.     Under  his    ministry    the    church 


property  was  sold  for  $50,000,  and  a  larger 
and  finer  church  was  built  at  the  northwest 
Corner  of  Eighth  and  Washington  Avenue, 
and  dedicated  by  C.  B.  Parsons,  in  1854.    In 
the  conference  minutes  it  was  then  and  after- 
ward called  "First  Church."     The  building 
was  of  brick,  two  stories  high,  on  a  large  lot, 
with  front  and  east  side  yard,  and  a  commo- 
dious parsonage  on  the  west  side,  with  jani- 
tor's house  on  the  north.    Parsons,  Marvin, 
Morris  and  Boyle  were  pastors  during  the 
next  ten  years.    Two  years  was  the  pastoral 
limit,  but  Morris  served  five  years,  from  Oc- 
tober, 1859,  to  October,  1864.    That  almost 
covered  the  war  period,  during  which  there 
is  no  evidence  in  the  general  minutes  of  the 
holding  of  a  session  of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference between  i86o  and  1866.    T.  M.  Fior 
ney  was  presiding  elder  seven  years  contin- 
uously.   After  the  war  the  moving  of  First 
Church  members  further  west  and  the  open- 
ing of  St.  John's  Church  in  1869  caused  a 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  First  Church 
and  a  diminishing  of  its  finances,  until  it  was 
determined  by  trustees  to  borrow  motiey  and 
erect  two  stories  of  rooms  for  business  pur- 
poses on  vacant  ground  on  the  east  side  of 
the  church  lot,  as  a  source  of  revenue.    The 
work  was  done,  but  the  desired  income  was 
not  realized,  and  it  was  determined  to  sell 
the  property  and  build  elsewhere.     A  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  received ;  $40,000 
paid  the  debt  for  the  business  rooms,  and 
the  residue  was  devoted  to  the  lot  and  church 
now  in  use.    The  church  is  of  rough  stone, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  family  residence  ad- 
joining.    The  dedication  was  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  1883,  W.  G. 
Miller,  a  former  pastor,  officiating.    The  pres- 
ent church  is  about  three  miles  by  street  lines 
from  the  first  chapel,  at  Fourth  and  Clark 
Avenue.     In  the  seventy  and  seven    years 
since  the  society  was  formed  there  have  been 
fifty-four  pastors  in  the  several    places    of 
worship.    In  the  Sunday  school  room  are  por- 
traits of  nearly  all  the  pastors  from     1823 
down.     Names  will  appear  in  an  appendix. 
J.  H.  Early  is  now  in  charge. 

The  origin  of  Centenary  Church  may  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  earlier  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Churches!  It  was  a  two-story 
brick,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pitie, 
where  the  Rowe  building  now  stands.  It 
was  dedicated  in  June,  1844,  and  in  1845  ^^ 
came  connected  with  the  Methodist  Rpisco- 
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pal  Church,  South.  A  parsonage  was  built 
in  the  rear  of  the  church,  fronting  on  Pine 
Street,  which,  after  several  years,  became  the 
editorial  and  printing  office  of  the  "St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate.'*  The  Second  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  held  in  Centenary 
Church,  in  May,  1850,  when  Henry  B.  Bas- 
com  was  elected  and  ordained  bishop.  W.  H. 
Lewis,  W.  M.  Prottsman  and  J.  C.  Berryman 
were  pastors  of  Centenary,  in  the  order 
named,  prior  to  the  conference  of  1852.  All 
are  living  in  Missouri  in  1898,  ranging  in 
age  from  eighty-three  to  eighty-eight  years. 
No  other  pastor  in  the  first  thirty-two  years 
of  Centenary  congregation  is  living.  Three 
pastors  most  widely  known  were  Editor  D. 
R.  McAnally,  E.  M.  Marvin,  afterward  bishop, 
and  W.  A.  Smith,  of  fame  as  a  preacher,  ed- 
ucator and  debater  in  the  councils  of  Meth- 
odism. Twelve  pastors  served  in  the  first 
Centenary. 

The  Centenary  lot,  which  cost  $10,500  in 
1840,  was  sold  in  1868,  with  its  appurte- 
nances, for  $142,000.  The  lot  on  the  north- 
west comer  of  Pine  and  Sixteenth  Streets 
was  purchased  for  $36,000,  and  the  church 
building  erected  thereon,  with  the  interior 
equipments,  cost  $130,000.  The  corner  stone 
of  the  church  was  laid  during  a  bishop's 
meeting.  May  10,  1869,  at  3  o'clock,  exactly 
twenty-seven  years  from  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  first  Centenary.  Bishop 
McTyeire  delivered  an  address,  and  Bishop 
Andrew  laid  the  stone.  The  church  was 
dedicated  May  27,  1871,  by  Bishop  Keener, 
and  Bishop  Marvin  preached  in  the  evening. 
It  is  of  rough  stone  and  contains  six  tiers  of 
pews  and  seaits  in  the  galleries,  half  as  many 
as  may  be  seated  in  the  body  of  the  church. 
West  of  the  church  are  three  stories  of 
rooms  for  various  uses,  including  pastor's 
office,  and  beyond  is  the  parsonage,  but  not 
now  used  for  that  purpose.  J.  H.  Linn,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  First  Centenary,  came 
from  Bahimore  to  be  pastor  of  the  Second 
Centenary,  and  began  his  ministry  in  the 
Sunday-school  room.  C.  D.  N.  Campbell 
preached  a  few  months  in  the  top  story  of 
the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  Since 
1874  the  pastors  have  been  W.  V.  Tudor, 
J.  W.  Lewis,  John  Mathews,  B.  Carradine, 
S.  H.  Werlein,  John  Mathews  again,  and  now 
J.  H.  Young.     Mathews  served  nine  years 


out  of  twelve.  The  General  Conference  was 
held  in  Centenary  in  May,  1890.  Centenary 
and  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  are  the  only  two 
American  Protestant  churches  in  an  area  in- 
cluding 300  city  squares,  where  there  were 
fifteen  such  churches  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Centenary  Church  has  a  burying  place  eight 
miles  out  on  the  Olive  Street  Road.  It  is 
the  successor  of  the  XVesleyan  Cemetery, 
which  existed  east  and  west  of  Grand  Ave- 
mie,  and  between  Laclede  Avenue  and  Man- 
chester Road.  That  was  in  use  in  the  days 
and  years  of  the  old  Centenary.  Its  title 
became  involved  in  litigation,  but  the  his- 
tory thereof  will  not  be  attempted.  Grand 
Avenue  was  a  roadway  through  the  ceme- 
tery. Soldiers  during  the  war  of 
1861-5  were  buried  east  of  the  road, 
and  were  removed  to  a  national  ceme- 
tery. E^rly  in  the  history  of  the  present 
C-^-ntenary  the  cemetery  ground  was  sold, 
and  bodies  were  removed  to  the  new  Wes- 
leyan  Cemetery  of  to-day,  or  elsewhere,  as 
friends  preferred.  Among  them  was  the 
body  of  Thomas  Drummond,  the  Fourth 
Street  pastor,  who  died  of  cholera  in  1835. 
It  is  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  new 
Wesleyan.    That  is  his  third  burial  place. 

Carondelet  first  appeared  in  the  minutes  in 
1857,  with  D.  R.  McAnally  as  pastor,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  editor  of  the  "St.  Louis 
Christian  Advocate."  His  home  was  in 
Carondelet,  then  under  a  separate  municipal- 
ity from  St.  Louis.  He  gave  ground  for  a 
church  lot  adjoining  his  home  premises,  and 
he  and  his  neighbor,  John  C.  Bull,  became 
the  principal  donors  and  actors  in  the  pro- 
curement of  a  church  building  for  the  little 
society  that  had  been  formed.  The  church 
was  a  small  but  substantial  brick  edifice, 
with  architecture  in  keeping  with  the  times 
for  small  churches.  The  work  was  done  and 
the  building  dedicated  by  the  organizer  of 
the  congregation  in  1858.  Editor  McAnally 
served  the  church  as  pastor  fourteen  years, 
but  not  continuously,  and  it  was  largely 
known  in  that  community  as  "McAnally's 
Church."  No  member  of  the  conference  ever 
served  one  church  so  long  in  Missouri.  He 
died  in  July,  1895,  in  extreme  old  age,  and 
his  funeral  service  was  conducted  in  the 
church  he  so  long  served  and  attended — ^alto- 
gether about  thirty-seven  years.  Among  the 
well  known  preachers  who  served  Caronde- 
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let  Church  were  Wesley  Browning  and  John 
W.  Robinson.  The  pastor  of  to-day  is  J.  W. 
Worsnop. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  in  the  north  end  of  the 
city,  is  west  of  Sixteenth  Street,  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Louis  Avenue.  It  is  descended 
from  the  "Mound"  society,  organized  as  a 
mission  in  the  Little  Mound  Market  House 
in  1841,  and  was  connected  with  the  South 
St.  Louis  Mission,  on  Fourth  Street  below 
Chouteau  Avenue.  Services  were  next  held 
in  a  neighboring  brick  house,  after  which  the 
congregation  moved  into  a  brick  church, 
which  had  been  built  on  Tenth  and  Chambers, 
now  used  by  a  congregation  of  colored  Bap- 
tists. Until  1867  the  church  was  known  as 
"the  Mound."  It  had  a  good  attendance  and 
was  supplied  with  a  class  of  preachers  of  good 
talents.  Three  yet  living  and  widely  known 
are  Prottsman,  J.  Ditzler  and  W.  M.  Left- 
wich.  A.  A.  Morrison  became  president  of 
Central  College,  W.  M.  Rush  a  leader  in  the 
Missouri  Conference  and  Ditzler  a  theo- 
logical debater  of  note.  In  1867  a  long,  low 
brick  house  was  built  at  Tenth  and  Benton, 
and  dedicated  in  May  by  Bishop  Marvin,  and 
called  "St.  Paul's  Tabernacle."  Prosperity 
did  not  attend  the  new  location,  and  in  1872 
the  present  St.  Paul's  Church  was  dedicated 
by  the  same  bishop  under  the  pastorate  of  W. 
M.  Lcftwich.  The  present  lot  is  large,  the 
church  stands  on  the  rear  part  of  it.  The 
Sunday  school  room  is  partly  below  the  outer 
surface.  The  audience  room  is  large  enough 
for  the  congregation,  with  smaller  rooms  on 
the  same  floor  for  other  uses.  The  unoccu- 
pied portion  of  the  lot  is  abundant  for  a  par- 
sonage and  large  church  that  may  be  erected 
in  the  hereafter.  There  have  been  twenty- 
four  pastors  since  the  organization  of  the 
Mound  society.  E.  M.  Bounds,  W.  R.  Mays, 
C  L.  Smith,  J.  H.  Early,  F.  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  and 
M.  T.  Haw,  all  living,  have  been  pastors  of 
the  present  church. 

In  1846  a  brick  church  was  reared  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  below  Morgan,  and  called  "As- 
bury,"  in  honor  of  Bishop  Asbury,  who  died 
thirty  years  before.  The  money  for  the  lot 
and  building  was  contributed  by  members 
and  friends  of  the  church  then  at  Fourth  and 
Washington  Avenue,  and  of  Centenary 
Church.  Asbury  Church  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  pioneer  settlement  largely  composed  of 
steamboatmen  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom    became    liberal    supporters    of    the 


church.  In  the  nineteen  years  of  its  history 
it  was  served  by  thirteen  pastors.  The  first 
and  last  are  living — ^W.  H.  Lewis  and  J.  E. 
Godbey.  "Sixteenth  Street  Chapel"  was  a 
frame  building  erected  on  leased  or  loaned 
ground  in  1853.  It  was  on  the  west  side, 
near  Walnut.  In  eight  years  it  had  seven 
pastors.  Christy  Chapel  was  built  in  1854 
by  William  Christy,  of  First  Church,  and 
donated  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the  donor. 
It  was  on  a  lot  on  Carr  and  Twenty-fourth 
Streets,  given  by  the  founder  of  Carr  Place. 
In  six  years  it  had  six  pastors,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  away.  After  i860  the  chapel 
ceased  to  be  used  for  preaching.  '  In  i860 
Asbur}'  had  200  members,  Christy  seventy- 
two  and  Sixteenth  Street  ninety-two,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  400,  including  thirty  proba- 
tioners. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1864,  when  T. 
M.  Finney  was  presiding  elder,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion, the  Quarterly  Conference  of  Asbury 
Church  resolved  to  sell  that  church  property 
and  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  church  in  what 
was  then  known  as  "Stoddard's  addition," 
west  of  Jefferson  Avenue.    Christy  and  Six- 
teenth Street  Conferences  approved  the  prop- 
osition, as  did  those  of  Centenary  and  First 
Church.    But  nothing  more  was  done  till  the 
winter  of  1866-7,  when  a  large  committee  was 
appointed  from  the  several  churches  inter- 
ested, of  which  Presiding  Elder  Finney  was 
chairman.    Bishop  Marvin,  whose  home  was 
then  in  St.  Louis,  gave  the  movement  his  sup- 
port.   The  sum  of  $50,000  was  raised,  includ- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Asbury  and 
Christy    Chapel.      A     Sunday    school     was 
early    established    on    Locust    Street,    near 
Beaumont,  and  was  successfully  conducted 
before  the  church  was  well  under  way.    A  lot 
was  secured  at  the  northwest  comer  of  Lo- 
cust Street  and  Ewing  Avenue.    The  work 
for  church  building  was  ccmmienced  in  the 
spring  of  1867.    June  27th  the  comer  stone 
was  laid  by  J.  D.  Vincil,  Grand  Master  of  Mis- 
souri Masons,  preceded  by  an  address  by 
Bishop  Marvin.    The  church  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  and  received  the  name 
of  St.  John's.    The  church  fronts  on  Locust 
Street,  with  a  two-story  department  for  Sun- 
day school  and  other  purposes  in  the  rear, 
with  the  front  on  Ewing  Avenue.    The  Sun- 
day school  department  was  completed  first, 
and  was  dedicated  October  18,  1868,  with  F. 
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A.  Morris,  who  had  served  First  Church  and 
Centenary  as  pastor,  who  soon  gfathered  in 
a  strong  membership  from  those  churches, 
the  former  then  being  at  Broadway  and  Pine, 
and  the  latter  at  Eighth  and  Washington.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  i6,  1869,  during  the 
bishops'  meeting,  and  the  Sunday  following 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  present 
Centenary  Church,  the  bishops  and  a  great 
many  preachers  and  Sunday  school  workers 
then  in  the  city  were  at  the  dedication. 
Bishop  Pierce  preached  the  sermon  and  dedi- 
cated the  church.  After  Pastor  Morris  came 
J.  W.  Lewis,  J.  G.  Wilson,  W.  V.  Tudor,  B. 
M.  Messick,  J.  Mathews,  J.  W.  Lee,  Messick 
again,  and  now  I.  S.  Hopkins. 

St.  John's  was  the  pioneer  church  west  of 
Jcflferson  Avenue.  Pilgrim  Church  was  not 
above  its  foundation  stones.  Now  there  are 
about  forty  churches  of  different  denomina- 
tions north  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  west  of 
Beaumont  Street. 

Cook  Avenue  Church  had  its  origin  in  1872, 
when  Nathan  Coleman,  of  St.  John's  Church, 
established  a  Sunday  school  on  Page  Avenue, 
near  Spring,  in  a  frame  building  that  had 
been  used  by  other  people  for  like  purpose. 
After  a  few  years  R.  M.  Scruggs,  of  St.  John's 
Church,  became  superintendent.  The  school 
was  largely  attended,  and  in  1877  a  Meth- 
odist society  was  formed.  Within  the  four 
years'  pastoratie  of  J.  E.  Godbey,  a  church  for 
the  Page  Avenue  congregation  was  provided 
for  on  the  corner  of  Cook  and  Spring  Ave- 
nues. Mr.  Scruggs  was  the  principal  actor 
and  contributor  for  the  enterprise,  which  was 
consummated  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  The  cor- 
ner stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Hargrove  after 
an  address  to  the  assembled  people.  The 
event  occurred  during  the  session  of  the  St. 
Louis  Conference,  in  First  Church,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1884.  Preachers  and  people  went 
from  the  conference  to  the  place.  After  the 
ceremony  refreshments  were  spread  by  ladies 
of  the  congregation  and  enjoyed  by  the  visit- 
ors. The  church  was  completed  in  due  time, 
and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Cranberry  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  C.  O.  Jones,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  in  the  latter  part  of  1885,  with  a 
large  assembly  present.  The  building  is  on 
an  elevated  site,  constructed  of  rough  stone, 
with  auditorium  and  Sunday  school  room  on 
the  first  floor,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be 
thrown  into  one.  On  the  same  floor,  in  the 
rear  of  the  audience  room,  are  the  parlors  and 
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pastor's  office,  and  in  rooms  below  arc  ar- 
rangements for  social  occasions.    F.  R.  Hill, 

B.  M.  Messick,  E.  B.  Chapel  and  R.  M.  Smart 
have  been  pastors. 

In  1840  South  St.  Louis  Mission  was 
started  and  ultimately  became  Lafayette  Park 
Church.  The  mission  grew  into  Wesley 
Chapel  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth 
Street  and  Chouteau  Avenue,  and  came  to  be 
called  Chouteau  Avenue  Church.  In  forty- 
eight  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  mission 
to  the  occupation  of  Lafayette  Park  Church 
there  were  thirty  pastors.  In  the  winter  of 
1849-50  the  roof  of  the  church  was  crushed 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  but  was  recon- 
structed. About  1870  the  building  was  re- 
moved and  a  finer  church  erected.  Changing 
population  caused  the  congregation  to  decline 
till  it 'was  deemed  proper  to  erect  another 
church  further  west.  The  movement  was  ad- 
vocated by  Presiding  Elder  John  G.  Wilson, 
and  was  renewed  and  pushed  to  success  by  his 
successor,  T.  M.  Finney.  He  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  principal  congregations  and 
to  the  extent  of  their  ability  of  smaller  ones» 
and  funds  were  raised  for  the  erection  of  a 
rough  stone  church  on  a  comer  angling 
across  from  the  southwest  corner  of  La- 
fayette Park,  which  cost  with  the  lot,  $43,000. 
S.  H.  Werlefn,  a  transfer  from  the  Louisiana 
Conference,  became  pastor  of  a  church  with- 
out a  congregation.  April  8,  1888,  he  or- 
ganized a  church  of  ninety  members,  who 
presented  their  letters  from  other  congrega- 
tions, including  those  from  Chouteau  Avenue, 
who  had  for  several  months  after  the  sale  of 
their  church,  worshiped  in  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, at  Twelfth  and  Chouteau  Avenue, 
kindly  tendered  by  Rabbi  Spitz  and  his  con- 
gregation. The  Park  Church  was  wrecked 
by  the  tornado  of  May  27,  1896.  S.  H.  Wer- 
lein  was  with  the  congregation  after  a  term 
of  service  by  E.  B.  Chappell.  By  active  ef- 
forts he  raised  money  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $9,000.  The  pulpit 
and  organ  were  removed  to  a  corner  of  the 
church  and  the  pews  arranged  to  harmonize 
with  the  change.  The  rear  room  was  made 
effective  in  accommodating  an  extra  large 
congregation.-  In  the  reconstruction  period 
service  was  held  in  a  tent  in  the  large  chtirch 
yard.  The  renewed  church  was  rededicated 
by  Bishop  Hendrix  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Sunday, 
January  17,  1897.    At  the  conference  of  1898 

C.  E.  Pattillo  became  pastor. 
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Marvin  Church  is  descended  from  Marvin 
Mission,  named  in  honor  of  Bishop  Marvin. 
The  name  first  appeared  in  conference  min- 
utes in  1870.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
services  were  held  in  a  frame  chapel  which 
had  been  used  in  mission  work  on  Grand 
Avenue  below  Laclede  in  the  time  of  Wes- 
leyan  Cemetery  there.  It  was  moved  thence 
a  distance  equal  to  the  then  width  of  the  city, 
to  Eleventh  Street  below  Sidney.  J.  W.  Rob- 
inson was  the  first  missionary  as  a  local 
preacher  supply.  J.  J.  Watts,  W.  R.  Mays, 
J.  D.  Vincil,  E.  M.  Bounds  and  J.  Stephan 
followed.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  last 
named,  the  present  Marvin  Church  was  built 
at  the  northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Sidney. 
It  cost  $25,000,  including  the  grounds.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  has  stained  glass  windows,  is 
large  enough  for  all  purposes,  including 
smaller  rooms  for  different  uses.  The  money 
for  its  construction  was  largely  from  other 
congregations  in  the  city.  It  was  dedicated 
by  Bishop  Hendrix  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  fall  of  1892,  with  a  good  attendance 
from  other  parts  of  the  city.  J.  H.  Early  and 
J.  M.  Moore  have  been  the  pastors.  W. 
King  succeeds  Moore. 

Immanuel  Church  is  five  miles  west  of 
Union  Station,  near  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way. It  is  just  within  the  city  limits,  in  that 
section  known  as  Benton.  Presiding  Elder 
T.  M.  Finney  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon at  Benton,  in  a  hall  near  the 
railway  station.  Subsequently  J.  D.  Vincil 
preached  regularly  in  the  hall  on  Sabbath 
days,  and  Sunday  school  was  conducted  in  the 
same  place.  The  church  was  built  in  1890, 
and  was  dedicated  on  the  first  Sunday  that 
year.  It  is  a  neat  frame,  with  small  rooms, 
<:onnecting  when  necessary  with  the  large 
room.  The  church  stands  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  lot,  with  shade  trees  all  around,  which, 
with  the  green  grass-covered  ground,  gives 
the  place  a  pleasing  rural  appearance  in  sum- 
mer time.  C.  W.  McQure,  W.  W.  Moss  and 
W.  H.  Lewis  and  W.  H.  Laprade  have  been 
pastors. 

Mount  Auburn  Church  is  a  handsome 
structure  of  brick,  worth  $15,000.  It  is  just 
within  the  city  limits,  at  the  postal  station 
known  as  Wellston,  on  the  Suburban  Electric 
Railway.  The  congregation  is  descended 
from  Eden  Church,  a  mile  westward,  which 
gave  name  to  Eden  Station  on  the  Wabash 


Railway.  Eden  Church  was  built  in  1857  and 
was  dedicated  by  Ben  T.  Kavanaugh.  It  be- 
came a  principal  congregation  in  St.  Louis 
circuit.  Near  it  was  the  long-time  home  of 
Wesley  Browning,  who  became  the  oldest 
Methodist  preacher  in  Missouri.  Removals 
and  deaths  of  Methodists  and  American  fam- 
ilies and  the  incoming  of  non-English-speak- 
ing people  induced  the  sale  of  Eden  Church 
and  the  building  of  Mount  Auburn.  The 
church  was  dedicated  by  S.  H.  Werlein,  dur- 
ing the  pastorate  of  M.  B.  Chapman,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  1892.  C.  W.  McQure 
and  J.  W.  Keithley  have  been  pastors.  H.  R. 
Singleton  now  fills  the  place. 

Wagoner  Place  Church  owes  its  existence 
to  a  society  formed  in  a  store-room  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  Taylor  Avenue  and  North 
Market  Street.    It  was  composed  chiefly  of 
members  of  Centenary  Church  resident  in 
that  section,  and  by  the  action  of  Pastor  John 
Mathews.     Members  thereabouts  conducted 
a  Sunday  school  and  held  prayer  meetings. 
Preaching  morning  and  evening  was  by  local 
preachers.    After  a  year  and  a  half  a  lot  was 
secured  at  the  intersection  of  Taylor  and  Maf- 
fitt    Avenues,    a    plain    frame    chapel    was 
erected  thereon  and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Hendrix.    J.  D.  Vincil  served  as  pastor  till 
the  appointment  of  F.  R.  Hill,  Jr.      During 
his  pastorate  the  movement  for  a  removal  to 
a  desirable  lot  on  Wagoner  Place,  one  square 
north  of    Easton  Avenue,  commenced,  and 
the  work  was  accomplished  largely  through 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  presiding  elder, 
S.  H.  Werlein.    The  church,  of  pressed  brick, 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000,  but  with  an 
incumbrance,  to  be  provided  for  in  the  future. 
The   house   is   pleasant   to   look   upon   and 
"beautiful  for  situation"  without  and  agree- 
able within.     Below  the  audience  room  is 
ample    provision    for    other    services    than 
preaching.        The     opening     sermon     was 
preached  by  John  Mathews,  July  22,   1894. 
But  for  local  preacher  service  on  Taylor  Ave- 
nue there  would  be  noWagoner  Place  Church 
to-day.    They  supplied  all  the  preaching  in 
the  store-room  and  J.  D.  Vincil  awakened  out- 
side interest,  culminating  in  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  and  the  building  of  the  chapel  out  of 
which  g^ew  the  present  handsome   church. 
Presiding  Elder  J.  W.  Lee  raised  $i2,cxx>  for 
the  payment  of  the  church  debt  incurred  in 
the  erection.  This  late  in  1898.  M.  H.  Moore» 
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as  pastor,  ^was  succeeded  by  J.  E.  Sharp. 
Bishop  Candler,  of  Georgia,  dedicated  the 
church  January  29,  1899. 

Christy  Chapel  is  half  a  mile  south  of  a 
southern  entrance  to  Tower  Grove  Park  and 
on  a  principal  thoroughfare  leading  south- 
ward It  is  a  handsome  frame  chapel  that 
cost  $4,000,  and  bears  the  name  of  Christy 
Chapel.  It,  with  the  lot,  was  a  gift  from  Cal- 
vin M.  Christy  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South.  It  was  dedicated  by  B.  M. 
Messick,  in  July,  1894.  That  section  has  been 
called  "Rose  Hill"  and  "Beckville,"  and  for 
convenience  the  place  of  worship  has  been 
called  Beckville  Church,  but  it  now  goes 
down  in  history  as  Christy  Chapel,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  generous  donor.  There  had 
been  a  place  of  worship  in  an  old  school- 
house  a  few  hundred  yards  distant.  The 
chapel  was  donated  under  the  pastorate 
of  W.  H.  Blake.  It  is  now  supplied  by 
L.  R.  Jenkins. 

Tyler  Place  Church  is  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  that  section  of  the  city  northeast  from 
Shaw's  Garden,  called  Tyler  Place.  It  is  a 
product  of  certain  members  of  the  St.  Louis 
Epworth  League  Union.  They  commenced 
with  a  Sunday  school  in  a  storeroom  on 
Tower  Grove  Avenue,  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  steam  railway  tracks.  In  December, 
1897,  Presiding  Elder  J.  W.  Lee  organized  a 
church  and  W.  H.  Blake  became  the  pastor. 
In  February,  1898,  a  neighboring  Presby- 
terian mission  church  was  purchased  by  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church  Extension  So- 
ciety on  the  southeast  corner  of  Tower  Grove 
and  McRea  Avenues,  and  the  congregation 
was  installed  there.  A.  E.  Nelson  is  the  pres- 
ent supply. 

Cabanne  Church  originated  early  in  1897, 
when  J.  D.  Vincil  organized  a  society  and 
preached  in  a  small  hall  in  the  West  End,  but 
after  a  short  time  "Arcade  Hall,"  on  the  line 
of  the  Suburban  Electric  Railway,  became 
the  place  of  worship,  and  from  the  conference 
of  1897  Richard  Wilkinson  was  appointed 
pastor.  The  original  congpregation  was  largely 
made  up  of  members  from  congregations  fur- 
ther east.  The  chamber  of  worship  is  not 
the  most  desirable,  and  it  is  in  contem- 
plation to  build  a  suitable  church  within 
a  few  squares  of  the  present  location  when 
money  shall  have  been  secured  for  the 
purpose. 


Prior  to  1865  an  organ  was  not  used 
in  a  Southern  Methodist 
Charch  Orgaat.  Church  in  St.  Louis.  With- 
in a  year  or  two  after  that 
date  a  pipe  organ  was  introduced  into  First 
Church,  at  Eighth  and  Washington  Avenue, 
and  located  in  the  gfallery  over  the  front  en- 
trance. After  several  years  it  was  removed 
to  the  rear  of  the  pulpit.  In  Centenary 
Church,  in  1866  to  1868,  a  small  cabinet  or- 
gan, such  as  is  used  in  Sunday  schools  and 
small  churches,  was  introduced  into  the  gal- 
lery. In  the  Second  Centenary  the  present 
large  pipe  organ  was  placed  in  the  front 
gallery  before  the  dedication.  It  was  used 
there  for  several  years  and  then  placed  where 
it  now  is — ^behind  the  preacher.  Union 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  probably  found 
and  used  the  Presbyterian  organ  in  the 
church  at  Eleventh  and  Locust,  where  the 
congregation  worshiped  from  1862  to  1882. 
Now  an  organ  is  used  in  almost  every  Meth- 
odist Church  in  town  or  city. 

In  1863,  when  W.  M.  Prottsman  was  pas- 
tor of  Mound  Church,  he 
Methodist  Orphads*     and  his  wife  were  in  the 
Hoaie.  company  of  W.  H.  Mark- 

ham,  who  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  contribute  of  his  means  for  an  orphans' 
home.  Mrs.  Prottsman  declared  her  readi- 
ness to  aid  by  personal  effort  in  supervising 
such  an  enterprise.  A  few  children  were 
gathered  in  a  house  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  Mound  Church  in  North  St.  Louis. 
Mrs.  Prottsman  gave  the  requisite  attention, 
and  Mr.  Markham  paid  the  bills  for  several 
years.  The  Home  was  adopted  by  the 
churches  in  the  St.  Louis  District  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  Sym- 
pathetic women  have  co-operated  in  its  sup- 
port, conspicuously  some  of  St.  John's 
Church.  Benevolent  persons  in  and  out  of 
the  church  have  contributed  largely  to  make 
it  a  success.  For  about  fifteen  years  the 
home  was  in  a  building  on  Laclede  Avenue, 
east  of  Grand.  The  present  large  and  thor- 
oughly equipped  Home,  on  Maryland  Avenue, 
near  Newstead,  was  the  gift  of  Samuel  Cup- 
pies  in  memory  of  his  deceased  wife,  Martha 
S.,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Kells,  who  was  a  St.  Louis  Methodist  before 
the  first  church  was  built  in  the  city.  For 
twenty-nine  years  Mrs.  Cupples  was  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  managers.    The  home 
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was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  the  evening 
of  May  20,  1896,  and  was  formally  dedicated 
by  an  address  and  appropriate  ceremony  by 
9ishop  Hendrix.  Large  gifts  from  people  of 
means  have  placed  the  home  on  an  en- 
during basis.  The  seven  officers  and  the 
members  of  twenty-three  committees  that 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  institution  are 
women. 

Dr.  Bradford,  of  California,  but  formerly  a 
citizen  of  St.  Louis,  bequeathed  to  the  Or- 
phans* Home  a  large  part  of  his  estate.  Mr. 
Robert  Barnes,  an  aged  citizen  of  St.  Louis, 
bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  for  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  the  "Barnes  Hospital,'*  which 
will  in  due  time  be  erected  and  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  total  sum  will  be  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  St.  Louis  "Christian  Advocate"  is  pub- 
lished at  1414  Locust  Street,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  it  is  a  book  depository.  The  paper 
was  started  November  14,  1850,  by  a  com- 
mittee of  preachers  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Mis- 
souri Conferences.  The  second  number  was 
issued  August  28,  1851,  B.  T.  Kavanaugh, 
editor.  He  was  an  M.  D.  and  local  preacher, 
and  served  till  December  25th,  when  D.  R. 
McAnally  became  editor  and  served  till  April 
22,  1862,  when  the  paper  ceased  to  appear  by 
military  order.  With  the  paper  there  had 
been  a  book  depository  managed  for  a  few 
years  by  P.  M.  Pinckard,  of  the  Missouri 
Conference.  In  September,  1865,  Pinckard 
revived  the  paper,  with  D.  R.  McAnally,  ed- 
itor. January  i,  1866,  a  Kentucky  depart- 
ment was  introduced  and  continued  nearly 
four  years,  with  J.  W.  Cunningham  ed- 
itor. April,  1869,  the  "Advocate"  and  de- 
pository passed  to  a  company  of  Methodist 
men,  with  T.  M.  Finney  editor.  In  1872  Mc- 
Anally became  editor  again.  For  a  few  years 
after  1870  the  Baltimore  "Advocate,"  was 
consolidated  with  the  St.  Louis  "Advocate," 
with  T.  E.  Bond  editor  at  Baltimore. 
After  several  years  the  publishing 
company  dissolved  and  its  business  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Trusten  Polk,  W.  C. 
Jameson  and  L.  D.  Dameron.  Later,  and  for 
several  years,  the  paper  was  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Dameron,  and  Editor  McAnally  was 
assisted  at  times  by  E.  M.  Bounds,  J.  J.  Watts 
and  C.  D.  N.  Campbell.  After  1891  the 
names  of  J.  W.  Lawrence,  M.  B.  Chapman 


and  W.  B.  Palmdre  appeared  in  the  editorial 
or  business  departments.  In  1898  W.  B. 
Palmore  is  principal  owner,  manager  and  ed- 
itor. Beginning  at  Second  and  Pine,  the 
office  has  been  at  eight  different  places.  Mc- 
Anally died  in  July,  1895,  '"  ^^s  eighty-sixth 
year  and  was  thirty-eight  years  editorially 
connected  with  the  paper. 

The  "Southwestern  Methodist"  was  edited 
and  published  in  St.  Louis  about  eight  years 
from  October,  1881,  by  J.  E.  Godbey,  now 
editor  of  the  "Arkansas  Methodist."  The 
paper  was  finally  merged  into  the  "St.  Louis 
Advocate." 

The  Epworth  League  represents  a  modern 
annex  to  Episcopal  Methodism.  It  is  a  so- 
ciety for  the  religious  benefit  of  young  mem- 
bers of  the  churches.  The  services  are  open 
to  all  and  usually  occur  within  an  hour  pre- 
ceding the  evening  hour  for  church  services. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  each  has 
a  general  secretary,  who  is  the  editor. of  a 
weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Ep- 
worth Leaguers. 

The  first  Methodist  preacher  on  whom  the 
title  of  doctor  of  divinity 

Doctors  of  Dhiiity.  was  ever  conferred  was 
Martin  Ruter.  He  was  a 
preacher  in  New  England,  and  received  from 
a  short-lived  college  in  Baltimore  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  and  was  probably  the  first 
on  that  line.  John  Wesley  got  that  degree 
before  Methodism  was  born.  In  1820,  while 
Martin  Ruter  was  book  agent  at  Cincinnati, 
he  was  made  doctor  of  divinity  by  Transyl- 
vania University  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
F.  A.  Morris  was  the  first  St.  Louis  preacher 
known  to  receive  that  honor.  It  came  from  a 
college  in  Texas.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so, 
for  Dr.  Ruter  died  in  the  Texas  Republic  and 
Morris  was  Attorney  General  of  the  republic 
under  President  Lamar. 

Bishop  E.  M.  Marvin  and  family  lived  in  St. 
Louis  after  his  election  till  his  death,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1877.  He  died  at  his  home  on  the 
north  side  of  Lucas  Avenue,  several  doors 
west  of  Beaumont,  and  his  funeral  was 
preached  on  Thanksgiving  Day  by  Bishop 
McTyeire  in  Centenary  Church.  Bishop  John 
C.  Cranberry,  elected  in  1882,  moved  to  St. 
Louis,  and  the  family  residence  was  3006 
Chestnut  Street  for  several  years,  after  which 
they  moved  to  Virginia. 
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The  first  African  Methodist  was  a  convert 
of  John  Wesley  in  Eng- 
AfricM  MctkodlMi.    land    before     Methodism 
was   introduced   into   the 
American  colonies.     Nathaniel  Gilbert  was 
an  English  gentleman,  residing  at  St.  John's, 
on  the  West  India  island  of  Antigua  (An-tee- 
ga).     He  had  an  English  home  at  Wands- 
worth, not  far  from  London.     Once  when 
there,  accompanied  by  some  of  his  family 
servants,  he  invited  John  Wesley  to  visit  him. 
He  went,  and  the  conversion  of  Gilbert  and 
two  of  his  women  servants  followed.    Gilbert 
returned  to  his  West  India  home,  with  his 
servants  and  a  license  from  Wesley  to  preach 
Methodism.    He  opened  a  chapel  in  a  large 
room   on   his   premises,    and   with    success 
preached  to  the  Africans.    He  died  in  1774, 
one  year  after  the  first  conference  was  held 
in  America.    His  Methodist  society  survived 
him  under  the  leadership  of  two  of  ifs  female 
members  and  with  the  encouragement  of  his 
widow.    An  English  local  preacher  sent  to 
the  shipyard  at  Antigua  took  charge  of  the 
society,  and  at  the  organization  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  a  missionary  was  sent 
to  Antigua.     Dr.  Coke,  who  organized  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  devoted  much 
time  to  the  West  India  Africans,  and  abun- 
dant fruits  of  the  work  at  Antigua  abide  to 
this   day.    Africans   were   among  the   first 
members  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  New 
York,'  Philadelphia,    Baltimore,    Charleston 
and  elsewhere.    There  was  an  African  mem- 
bership  in  the   John   Street   Church,    New 
York,  and  St.  George's  Church,  Philadelphia. 
From  each  congregation  the  Africans  formed 
a  society  of  their  own,  and  within  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century  there 
were  two  African  Methodist  Episcopal  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States.    In  Phila- 
delphia,   Richard    Allen,    a    local    deacon, 
ordained  by  Bishop  Asbury  in  1799,  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  African  Methodists. 
He  organized  them  before  his  ordination  into 
the  "BetheF'  Society,  which  has  been  per- 
pettrated  to  this  day  in  a  large  and  costly 
church  with  a  large  membership.    Till  1816 
the  Bethel  Society  maintained  its  connection 
with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chdrch.     In 
that  year  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  and 
Richard  Allen  became  bishop.    The  organi- 
zation closely  resembles  the  American  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Churches.     A  society  was 


iormed  in  St.  Louis  in  1841  by  Hiram  Revels. 
'Of  its  early  history  little  has  been  learned, 
other  than  that  the  place  of  worship  was  in 
a  chapel  made  from  a  frame  dwelling  house 
on  Lucas  Avenue,  near  Eighth  Street.  On  : 
Eleventh  Street,  at  the  intersection  of  Lucas 
Avenue,  is  a  large  two-story  vacant  church, 
fronting  east,  and  bearing  on  a  stone  the  in- 
scription, "St.  Paul's  A.  M.  E.  Church,  1870." 
Large  congregations  attended  there  for 
twenty  years,  served  by  the  best  talent  of  the 
church.  Under  the  ministry  of  John  Turner 
several  hundred  emigrants  from  Mississippi 
to  Kansas  were,  sheltered  and  cared  for  for 
many  days.  The  first  story  of  the  church  was 
a  refuge  for  men,  women  and  children.  In 
May,  1880,  also  under  the  pastorate  oi 
Turner,  the  General  Conference  was  enter- 
tained by  St.  Paul's  Church  and  its  friends, 
and  the  session  was  held  within  its  walls. 
Delegates  were  there  from  conferences  more 
or  less  representing  nearly  all  the  States  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
this  writer  several  times  to  look  from  the  . 
gallery  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  body^ 
and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Louisville  daily  . 
paper  commendatory  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  He  witnessed  the  election  of  the  epis-. 
copacyof  H.  M.  Turner,  of  Georgia,  who  has 
within  the  past  year  presided  over  a  confer^ 
ence  in  far  away  Africa  and  ordained  a  large 
number  of  preachers.  The  Eleventh  Street 
congregation  moved  out  of  the  old  place  of 
worship  into  a  new  St.  Paul's  Church,  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Twen- 
ty-eighth Streets.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Bishop  Ward,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May, 
1890.  The  church,  with  lot,  cost  $57,000.  It 
is  of  pressed  brick,  one  story  high  and 
divided  into  compartments  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements, including  a  fine  parsonage  on  the 
south  side  of  the  lot.  The  church  was  built 
during  the  pastorate  of  E.  T.  Cotton.  C.  W. 
Preston  is  now  in  charge.  The  following 
smaller  churches  are  well  distributed  over  the 
city:  St.  James',  St.  Peters',  Quinn's  Chapel 
and  Payne  Mission,  served  respectively  by 
W.  Alexander,  B.  W.  Steward,  G.  W.  Bee-  . 
man  and  A.  Steel. 

The  history  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church  is  very  like  the  one  just  recited. 
In  1796  the  colored  membership  of  the  John 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York  organized  themselves  into  a  separate 
society  and  called  it  and  their  place  of  wor- 
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ship  "Zion,"  but  maintained  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In  1820 
Zion  congregation  and  some  others  combined 
and  organized  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  by  way  of  distinguishing  from  the  Phila- 
delphia organization  it  made  the  name  of  the 
orig^al  New  York  society  a  part  of  the 
church  name,  ''Methodist  Episcopal  Zion 
Church."  James  Varrick  was  elected  superin- 
tendent or  bishop  in  1822.  Zion  Church, 
like  her  elder  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
sitfter,  has  spread  abroad  among  the  African 
populations.  In  1896  a  centennial  service 
was  held  in  Zion  Church,  New  York,  in 
honor  of  the  organization  of  that  society,  a 
hundred  years  before,  which  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  church  in  near  and 
remote  sections.  The  two  African  churches 
have  run  on  parallel  lines  and  with  great 
success.  Zion  Church  was  introduced  into 
St.  Louis  in  1864  by  Elisha  Scott,  who  had 
been  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  in  Missouri.  Many 
Africans  were  in  the  barracks  of  Union  sol- 
diers stationed  in  the  fair  grounds  at  St. 
Lx)uis.  Scott  organized  more  than  twenty- 
five  into  a  Methodist  society,  and  preached 
to  them  on  Spring  Street,  west  of  Twelfth. 
After  some  years  he  joined  a  Zion  conference 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  appointed  to  St. 
Louis.  He  took  his  Spring  Street  society 
into  his  church,  and  that  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church  in 
St.  Louis. 

For  years  services  were  held  at  different 
places,  tending  southward  till  Twenty-third 
.and  Franklin  Avenue  was  reached,  and  a  hall 
was  used.  In  1877  J-  M.  Washington  was 
sent  to  St.  Louis  and  he  procured  the  erec- 
tion of  a  one-story  brick  church  on  Morgan, 
midway  between  Jefferson  and  Beaumont. 
After  several  years  a  conference  was  held 
there.  In  1891,  under  the  ministry  of  Pastor 
Thompson,  the  old  church  was  torn  down  and 
the  present  church  was  built.  It  is  two 
stories  high  with  rough  stone  front.  The 
first  story  is  partly  below  the  sidewalk  level. 
The  audience  room  is  large,  with  modem 
equipments,  and  a  small  gallery  on  each  side 
of  the  pulpit,  and  one  over  the  front  entrance. 
It  IS  ranked  among  the  best  churches  in  the 
denomination.  It  is  named  in  honor  of 
Washington,  who  builded  the  first  church  and 
served  a  pastoral  term  in  the  present  church. 
While   serving  as  presiding  elder  he   died 


about  the  close  of  1898.  A  funeral  service 
was  conducted  in  the  church,  which  was 
densely  crowded,  and  preachers  were  there 
from  four  States.  Elijah  Curry,  a  former 
presiding  elder,  came  from  Cincinnati  to 
preach  the  sermon.  The  two  men,  formerly 
from  Kentucky,  ranked  high  in  the  church 
in  St.  Louis.  J.  F.  Moreland  is  the  pastor  of 
to-day. 

A  conference  was  held  this  year  at  Jones 
Chapel,  on  Lexington  Avenue,  W.  F.  Jones, 
pastor.  St.  Marks',  St.  Luke's  and  St.  John's 
are  served  by  D.  J.  Donahue,  R.  P.  Christian 
and  H.  W.  Smith.  The  colored  member- 
ship remaining  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  in  1870  were  organized  into 
the  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  at  Jackson,  Tennessee.  They  were 
aided  by  Bishc^s  Paine  and  McTyeire  of  the 
Church,  South,  who  ordained  Bishops  Miles 
and  Vanderhorst.  In  St.  Louis  there  is  one 
congregation  worshiping  in  a  hall  on  Poplar 
Street,  east  of  Fourteenth.  The  congrega- 
tion has  been  served  some  years  by  Pastor 
Tyler.  The  three  African  denominations 
number  about  1,000,000  members. 

In  the  foregoing  narrative  Rev.,  D.  D.  and 
Doctor  have  been  omitted,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  reader  is  left  to  supply  them  at  pleas- 
ure. 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  history  of  the 
Methodisms  known  to  be  represented  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  since  its  organiza- 
tion. Next  to  Bishop  Andrew,  he  was  the 
first  to  declare  adherence  to  the  Southern  or- 
ganization, and  claims  that  he  is,  by  priority 
of  adherence,  the  oldest  Southern  Methodist 
in  the  world.  He  was  chosen  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  "Encyclopedia  of  the  History  of 
Missouri"  to  write  the  story  of  Methodism. 
In  a  spirit  of  fraternity  to  all  the  denomina- 
tions and  nationalities  represented,  he  has 
done  his  work. 

John  W.  Cunningham. 

The  foregoing  article  gives  a  brief,  but 
complete,  account  of  the  origin  of  Metho- 
dism, the  establishment  and  early  growth  of 
the  church  in  Missouri,  and  gives  more  in 
detail  its  development  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1900,. 
the  two  branches  of  it  had  twenty-seven  con- 
gregations, with  as  many  church  edifices,  and 
15,000  members — certainly  a  growth  during 
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eighty  years  that  St.  Louis  Methodists  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at.    But  a  growth  equally 
great  has  been  made  in  Missouri  outside  St. 
Louis.    Indeed,  it  is  greater,  for  Methodism 
seems  peculii^rly  adapted,  in  its  simple  doc- 
trines, its  direct  personal   experiences  and 
dealings,  and  its  discipline,  to  the  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  of  plain  country  people; 
and  after  it  secured  a  foothold  in  the  State  its 
churches  multiplied  far  more  rapidly  in  the 
counties  than  in  St.  Louis.    It  has  been  the 
habit  of  the  ministers  of  this  church  in  the 
West  either  to  move  abreast  with  the  first 
settlers,    or   to   follow   immediately   behind 
them ;  and  .  in  no   Western   State   has   this 
practice  been  more  diligently  followed  than 
in  Missouri.     The  Methodist  itinerant  was 
not  accustomed  to  wait  for  a  settlement  to 
emerge    from    its    primitive    rudeness    and 
gather  comforts  round  it,  before  he  made  his 
appearance.    Mounted  on  a  horse,  if  he  could 
get  one,  or  traveling  on  foot  if  too  poor  to 
ride,  and  with   no   other   equipment  than  a 
Bible   and   hymn   book,   he   made   his   way 
through  the  forests  of  Missouri,  preaching  in 
the  open  air,  or  in  the  rude  log  cabins  of  the 
settlers,  and   afterward,  in    the    courthouse, 
until  such  time  as  the  people  could  afford  to 
erect  a  small  church  edifice  in  which  to  wor- 
ship.    And   his    zeal   was    equaled   by    his 
courage.    Among  the  reckless  miners  of  the 
lead  districts,  among  the  hunters  and  trap- 
pers gathered  at  the  frontier  post  to  sell  their 
peltries  and  indulge  in  a  carouse,  or  in  the 
river  landings  where  gaming,  drinking  and 
fighting  were  going  on,  in  all  places  where 
duty  called,  or  danger,  he  was  to  be  seen  and 
heard,  denouncing  lawlessness  and  vice,  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  people  took  kindly 
to  a  church  which,  while  not  sparing  their 
faults,  shared  their  poverty  and  discomfort, 
and  ministered  to  them  in  their  destitution 
and    ignorance.    Methodist    Churches    are 
found  in  more  places  in  Missouri  than  those 
of  any  other  religious  body,  and  there  are 
more  in  the  aggregate  in  the  State  than  of 
any  other  body.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1900,  the  M-ethodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Missouri  had  566  congregations ;  274  min- 
isters, 675  church  edifices,  54,547  members, 
559  Sunday  schools,  with  6,575  officers  and 
teachers  and  46,449  scholars.     In  St.  Louis 
there  were  fifteen  churches,  with  2,221  mem- 
bers; in  Kansas  City,  seventeen  churches. 


with  3^5  members,  and  in  St.  Joseph,  seven 
churches,  with  1^046  members.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1900  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  had  three  conferences 
in  Missouri,  and  the  statistics  showed  the 
following:  Missouri  Conference,  members 
and  local  preachers,  44,170;  traveling  preach- 
ers, 203;  Epworth  Leagues,  187;  members, 
6,019;  Sunday  schools,  413;  teachers,  3,716; 
scholars,  25,907;  houses  of  worship,  436; 
parsonages,  131.  Southwest  Missouri  Con- 
ference, members  and  local  preachers,  30,933 ; 
traveling  preachers,  164;  Epworth  Leagues, 
155;  members,  4,767;  Sunday  schools,  290; 
teachers,  2,565;  scholars,  19,813;  houses  of 
worship,  338 ;  parsonages,  98.  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference, members  and  local  preachers,  26,490 ; 
traveling  preachers,  123 ;  Epworth  Leagues, 
94;  members,  3,564;  Sunday  schools,  236; 
teachers,  2,085;  scholars,  18,039;  houses  of 
worship,  276;  parsonages,  75.  The  sum- 
mary for  the  three  conferences  of  the  South- 
ern Church,  covering  the  whole  State,  gives 
ioi>S95  members  and  local  preachers;  490 
traveHng  preachers;  436  Epworth  Leagues, 
with  14,350  members;  940  Sunday  schools, 
with  8,366  teachers  and  63,759  scholars; 
1,051  houses  of  worship,  valued  at  $2,140,221, 
and  304  parsonages,  valued  at  $318,048. 
These  two  churches  together  show  1,617  con- 
gregations; 156,142  members;  1,726  church 
edifices;  1499  Sunday  schools,  with  14,941 
teachers  and  110,208  children.  The  African 
Methodists  have  128  congregations,  12,579 
members,  and  163  church  edifices ;  and  there 
were  also  Methodist  Protestants,  with  90 
congregations,  and  3,359  members,  and  38 
church  edifices,  making  a  grand  total  of  all 
Methodist  bodies  in  the  State,  1,835  congre- 
gations, 172,080  members,  and  1,927  church 
edifices. 

Methodism  in  Kansas  City.-— The 
pioneer  of  Methodism  in  Kansas  City  was 
James  Porter,  grandfather  of  J.  L.  and  J.  B. 
Porter  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hall.  He  came  from 
Tennessee  in  183 1,  settling  at  Independence. 
In  1835  he  removed  to  what  is  now  Kansas 
City,  and  built  a  home  on  Troost  Avenue, 
just  south  of  where  J.  L.  Porter  now  resides. 
He  served  the  church  for  many  years  as  a 
local  preacher  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri. 
He  first  preached  in  the  residence  of  Colonel 
William  M.  Chick,  and  in  1840  began  preach- 
ing in  a  log  schoolhouse  at  Missouri  Avenue 
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and  Walnut  Streets.  Near  this  schoolhouse, 
in  the  summer  of  1845,  he  organized  a  society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  Jane  Porter; 
Colonel  William  M.  Chick,  and  his  wife,  Ann, 
James  Hickman,  and  a  Mrs.  Smith.  Soon 
afterward  Kansas  City  became  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Independence  circuit.  The  log 
schoolhouse  was  used  as  a  place  of  worship 
until  Dr.  Lykins  built  a  frame  schoolhouse 
nearer  the  river,  and  this  was  occupied  until 
the  brick  church  on  Fifth  Street  was  built  in 
1852.  In  the  fall  of  1848  Bishop  Andrew 
visited  the  Shawnee  Mission,  and  describes 
Westport  and  Kansas  City  in  these  words: 
'*We  passed  through  Westport,  a  thriving 
village  in  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Manual  Labor  School, 
about  four  miles  beyond  which  we  came  to 
the  town  of  Kansas,  situated  on  the  Missouri 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  It 
is  a  newly  established  town,  and  although 
the  site  is  a  very  unsightly  one,  being  a  per- 
fect pile  of  steep  hills,  yet  I  think  it  is  des- 
tined to  be  a  thriving,  prosperous  place  for 
business."  The  oldest  surviving  member 
of  the  Kansas  City  church  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
West,  sister  of  T.  M.  James;  she  joined  by 
letter  in  the  summer  of  1851 ;  she  is  now 
eighty-three  years  old,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  sixty-seven 
years.  Daniel  A.  Leeper  was  preacher  in 
charge  of  Independence  Circuit,  and  John  T. 
Peery,  son-in-law  of  Colonel  WilHam  M. 
Chick,  ^was  presiding  elder  of  Lexington  Dis- 
trict, which  included  Jackson  County  and  the 
mission  work  in  Kansas.'  In  the  fall  of  185 1 
R.  Douglass  was  appointed  preacher  in 
charge,  and  under  his  pastorate  a  brick 
church,  about  thirty-two  by  fifty  feet,  was 
built  on  Fifth  Street,  near  Wyandotte  Street; 
this  was  the  first  Protestant  Church  erected 
in  Kansas  City,  and  still  stands  as  part  of  a 
livery  stable.  In  1852  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Paine,  assisted  by  Dr.  Sehon, 
who  managed  the  collection.  In  1854  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  organized  a  Union 
Sunday  school,  which  was  continued  about 
four  years,  when  the  Baptists  organized  an- 
other school  elsewhere.  Two  annual  con- 
ference sessions  have  been  held  in  the  old 
Fifth  Street  Church,  one  by  Bishop  Marvin 
in  1867,  and  the  other  by  Bishop  Doggett  in 
1871. 
In  the  fall  of  1852  Nathan  Scarritt  was  ap- 


pointed to  Kansas  City  and  Westport,  atKl 
for  many  years  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  history  of  Kansas  City  Meth- 
odism. (See  "Scarritt,  Nathan/')  Prior  to 
1853  the  Methodists  at  Westport  worshiped 
in  the  Union  (now  Christian)  Church  in  that 
place.  Dr.  Scarritt  built  the  First  Methodist 
Church  there,  which  was  dedicated  December 
25,  1853,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Boyle,  then  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Lexington.     Dr.  Scarritt 

•was  succeeded  in  the  Westport  pastorate  by 
John  C.  Shackleford,  and  he  by  Adonijah 
Williams.  About  this  time  R.  A.  Young,  now 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  became  presiding 
elder  of  the  district. 

About  1855  A.  H.  Powell,  now  a  superan- 
nuated minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  was  pastor,  and  afterward  J.  T. 
Peery,  who  died  in  1890,  aged  seventy-three 
years.  In  1858  W.  M.  Leftwich  became  pas- 
tor, serving  two  years;  he  now  resides  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  church  was 
strengthened  by  a  g^eat  revival  under  his 
ministry.  He  was  succeeded  by  W.  B.  Mc- 
Farland,  now  a  superannuated  member  of 
the  Southwest  Missouri  Conference.  M.  M. 
Pugh,  who  died  in  Kansas  City  in  1899,  be- 
came pastor  in  1861,  but  the  troubles  of  the 
Civil  War  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
upon  the  advice  of  friends  he  left  the  city 

*  in  April,  1863.    About  this  time  the  military 
authorities  placed  in  possession  of  the  church 
property   two    ministers    of    the    Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  who  had  been  in  the  min- 
istry  of   the   Methodist   Episcopal   Church, 
South.    Very  few  of  the  members  heard  them 
preach,  and  after   a    time  they  proposed  to 
J..S.  Chick,  a  member  of  the  church,  to  rent 
the   building  at   $15   per   month;   this  was 
agreed  to,but  Mr.  Chick  soon  left  the  city,and 
no  rent  was  ever  paid.    Later  the  church  was 
used  as  a  hospital  for  Confederate  prisoners 
wounded  in  the  battle  at  Westport.    In  1866 
Judge  William  Holmes  secured  an  order  from 
President  Johnson  dispossessing  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal   Church,  and   returning   the 
property  to  its  owners.    From  this  time  until 
his  death,  in  1888,  Judge  Holmes  was  a  lead- 
ing   worker    in    the    Kansas    City    church. 
Being  a  superannuated  member  of  the  con- 
ference, like  Dr.  Scarritt,  he  could  view  all 
matters  from  the  standpoints  of  both  the 
minister  and  the  laity.    He  vras  born  in  Ken- 
tucky, March  2,  1814,  removed  to  Missouri 
in  1836,  and  in  1839  entered  upon  the  prac- 
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ticc  of  law.    In  1842  he  joined  the  Missouri 
Conference.    After  six  years  of  work  on  cir- 
cuits, he  served  Glasgow  Station  two  years, 
St.  Joseph  two  years  and  Weston  one  year. 
Failing  health  obliged  him  to  take  a  superan- 
nuated relation,  which  he  held  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    In  1862  he  removed  to  Kansas 
City,  and  after  recovering  the  church  prop- 
erty in  1866,  served  as   pastor  until  the  fall 
of  the  same  year,  when  J.  W.  Lewis  was 
appointed,    and    served   four   years.     Judge 
Holmes  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and 
was  very  liberal  to  his  church.    In  1887-8  he 
and  L.  T.  Moore  each  gave  $1,000  to  the 
support  of  the  Washington  Street  Church. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Lewis,  the  lot 
on  the  east  side  of  Walnut  Street,  just  south 
of  the   fire   department   headquarters,    was 
procured,    and    the    foundation   for    a    new 
church  was  laid.    Dr.  S.  S.  Bryant  was  pre- 
siding elder  from  1869  to  1873.    In  1870  Dr. 
Lewis  was  sent  to  St.  Louis,  and  Dr.  C.  D.  N. 
Campbell,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  preachers 
ever  known  in  Kansas  City,  was  appointed. 
He  was  followed  in  1872  by  W.  C  Godbey, 
who  served  one  year,  and  then  succeeded  Dr. 
Bryant  as  presiding  elder,  which  position  he 
held  until  1877.    F.  J.  Boggs  was  pastor  from 
1873  ^^  1875,  when  he  returned  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Conference,  and  H.  A.  Bourland  was 
transferred  from  the  Missouri  Conference  to 
take  his  place.    During  Mr.  Boggs'  pastorate 
the    WaJntrt    Street    Baptist    Church    was 
erected,  but  for  several  years  the  basement 
only  was  used.     In  1877  Mr.  Bourland  was 
transferred  to  Texas ;  J.  L.  D.  Blevans  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Godbey  as  presiding  elder,  and 
S.  S.  Bryant  and  W.  B.  Palmore  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  Walnut  Street  Church.     Dr. 
Bryant  served  two  years,  but  in  1878  Mr. 
Palmore  was  appointed  pastor  at  Marshall. 
In  1879  the  session  of  the  Southwest  Mis- 
souri Conference  was  held  in  the  church,  and 
the  audience  room  was  dedicated  by  Bishop 
Wightman  on  the  conference  Sunday.    Seven 
years  later  another  session  of  the  conference 
was  held  in  Walnut  Street  Church,  by  Bishop 
McTyeire,   at   which   time   the   number   of 
churches  had  increased  tQ  five.    Another  ses- 
sion of  the  conference  was  held  in  Kansas 
City  in  1900. 

In  1879  ^^'  Pttgh  was  appointed  presiding 
elder,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Woods,  now  assistant 
editor  of  the  "St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate," 
'Was  -appointed    pastor,    under    whom    the 


Washington  Street  and  Lydia  Avenue 
Churches  were  begun.  In  1881  Dr.  Woods 
became  pastor  of  the  Lydia  Avenue  Church, 
and  Dr.  John  Mathews  was  transferred  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Walnut  Street  Church. 
In  1882  Dr.  Woods  was  appointed  presiding 
elder,  and  served  until  1886.  During  Dr. 
Mathews'  pastorate  of  four  years,  congre- 
gations were  large,  hundreds  were  added  to 
the  membership  of  the  church,  and  the  Camp- 
bell Street  and  Brooklyn  Avenue  Churches 
were  built.  In  1885  Dr.  Mathews  went  to 
Washington  Street  Church,  and  thenoe  to  St. 
Louis  in  1886;  he  is  now  with  McKendree 
Church,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  In  1885  Dr.  J. 
C.  Morris,  now  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  succeeded  Dr. 
Mathews  in  the  Walnut  Street  Church,  and 
served  three  years.  In  1886  C.  H.  Briggs 
succeeded  Dr.  Woods  as  presiding  elder,  and 
occupied  that  officfe  four  years.  In  1886-7, 
while  Dr.  Morris  was  pastor  of  Walnut  Street 
Church,  one  of  the  members,  L.  R.  Moore, 
of  the  firm  of  Bullene,  Moore  &  Emery,  gave 
$5,000  to  build  a  church  in  Shanghai,  China, 
and  $3,500  to  build  a  parsonage  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  The  total  amount  raised  for 
missions  during  Dr.  Morris'  three  years' 
pastorate  was  $11,275.  ^^  ^888  Dl".  S.  A. 
Steel,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  became  pastor  for  one  year.  He 
was  followed  by  W.  B.  Palmore,  who  began 
his  ministry  in  that  church  twelve  years 
earlier  as  Dr.  Bryant's  assistant.  In  1890 
Dr.  Palmore  purchased  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  "St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate,"  and 
IS  now  editor  of  that  paper.  Jn  1890  Dr.  J.  E. 
Giodbey  beame  presiding  elder,  and  Dr.  J.  J. 
Tigert,  a  former  professor  in  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  pastor.  He  served 
until  the  building  of  the  Troost  Avenue 
Church,  of  which  he  took  charge  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  being  succeeded  at  Walnut  Street 
by  Dr.  C.  M.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Hawkins  was 
reappointed  in  the  fall  of  1893,  but  as  many 
of  the  mentbers  had  gone  to  the  Troost  Ave- 
nue Church,  the  congregation  was  consoli- 
dated with  that  of  Centenary  Church, 
•forming  Central  Church,  which  worshiped 
in  the  edifice  at  Ninth  a;nd  Lydia  Streets. 
Later  the  Walnut  Street  Church  was  torn 
down  and  business  houses  were  erected  on 
the  site.  Some  months  ago  the  church  was 
offered  $75,000  for  this  property. 
About  1880  the  building  erected  by  Rev. 
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Mr.  Barber,  on  Washington  Street,  between 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets,  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  Washington  Street  Church 
was  organized  with  Dr.  Scarritt  as  the  first 
pastor.  In  the  spring  of  1881  C.  M.  Hawkins, 
then  in  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  was 
appointed  pastor,  and  served  until  the  fall 
of  1885.  Men  like  Judge  Holmes  and  L.  T. 
Moore  gave  their  support  to  the  church,  and 
it  flourished  for  a  number  of  years.  Judge 
Holmes  died  in  1888,  and  Mr.  Moore  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  which  left  the  church 
financially  weakened,  but  it  is  now  more  pros- 
perous than  for  some  years.  Succeeding  pas- 
tors were  Dr.  Mathews,  1885;  D.  C.  Browne, 
1886;  C.  L.  Chihon,  1887;  T.  W.  Watts,  1888; 
S.  J.  Brown,  1891 ;  W.  C.  Hill,  1893 ;  A.  B. 
Davidson,  1896,  and  J.  W.  Coontz,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  1898.  The  present  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  about  200,  and  the 
church  property  is  valued  at  $6,000. 

Lydia  Avenue  Church  was  organized  in 
1880,  and  a  frame  building  was  erected  at 
the  comer  of  Ninth  Street  and  Lydia  Ave- 
nue. L.  P.  Norflcet  served  as  pastor  for  one 
year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Woods. 
During  the  winter  the  church  burned,  and  a 
temporary  frame  structure  was  erected.  In 
1882  Dr.  Woods  was  appointed  presiding 
elder,  and  J.  W.  Lowrance  became  pastor. 
Under  his  ministry  was  built  the  present  edi- 
fice, which  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Wilson 
in  May,  1884.  This  being  the  centennial  year 
of  organized  American  Methodism,  the 
church  was  called  Centenary.  In  1886  C.  O. 
Jones  became  pastor,  and  was  succeeded  in 
1888  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Morris,  who  had  been  at 
Walnut  Street.  In  May,  1890,  the  General 
Conference  elected  Dr.  Morris  assistant 
church  extension  secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  E. 
Godbey,  editor  of  the  "Southwestern  Metho- 
dist," then  published  in  Kansas  City,  filled 
out  the  year.  In  the  fall  of  1890  Dr.  G.  C. 
Rankin,  now  editor  of  the  "Texas  Christian 
Advocate,"  was  appointed  pastor,  and  was 
followed  by  W.  T.  McClure  in  1892.  In 
1893  the  church  was  consolidated  with  Wal- 
nut Street  Church  under  the  name  of  Central 
Church,  of  which  C.  M.  Hawkins  was  pastor 
for  four  years.  In  1894  Mr.  McClure  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Godbey  as  presiding  elder,  and 
served  four  years.  In  1897  Dr.  F.  R.  Hill, 
who  had  been  at  Troost  Avenue  three  years, 
was  appointed  pastor.  In  1898  C.  H.  Briggs 
succeeded  Mr.  McQure  as  presiding  elder, 


and  now  fills  that  position.  In  1899  D^*  ^^ 
went  to  Broadway  Church,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Dr.  S.  H.  Werlein,  who  had 
served  Troost  Avenue  one  year,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  church  has  a  membership  of 
abotit  700,  and  the  property  is  worth  about 
$30»ooo.  j 

Campbell  Street  Church,  at  the  corner  of         I 
Missouri  Avenue  and  Campbell  Street,  was  j 

organized  about  1883.  Dr.  Nathan  Scarritt 
was  the  first  pastor.  In  1884  H.  T.  Harris 
was  appointed;  failing  health  oUiged  him 
to  seek  a  milder  climate ;  he  afterward  died 
in  Texas.  W.  J.  Carpenter  was  appointed 
in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  in  1887  by  T.  W. 
Watts;  other  pastors  were  J.  H.  Glanville, 
1888;  D.  M.  Litaker,  1890;  L.  R.  Downing, 
1891 ;  G.  W.  Moore,  1892 ;  J.  K.  P.  Dickson, 
1893 ;  W.  A.  McClanmahan,  1894,  and  C.  T. 
Wallace,  1896.  In  1897  S.  H.  C.  Burgin  was 
appointed,  and  is  yet  in  charge.  The  church 
is  a  mission  field,  but  a  fruitful  one.  Under 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Burgin  it  has  led  the 
churches  of  the  denomination  in  the  city  in 
number  of  persons  received  on  profession  of 
faith.  The  membership  is  about  200,  and  the 
property  is  worth  $6,000. 

Brooklyn  Avenue  Church,  at  Thirteenth 
and  Brooklyn  Streets,  was  built  about  1884, 
and  T.  W.  Watts  was  appointed  pastor. 
Other  pastors  were:  J.  M.  Qark,  1885;  J. 
N.  Huggins,  1887 ;  J.  M.  Boon,  1890,  and  L. 
P.  Norfleet,  1891.  In  1894  J.  W.  Lowrance 
was  appointed,  but  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  leave  the  work  in  the  middle  of  the 
year,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  T.  M;  Cobb. 
In  189s  C.  M.  Bishop  was  appointed,  and 
was  succeeded  in  1896  by  C.  Qenney.  J.  M. 
Boon  became  pastor  again  in  1897,  and  is  yet 
in  charge.  Under  his  pastorate  the  prop- 
erty was  9old,  and  a  church  and  parsonage, 
worth  about  $20,000,  were  erected  at  Olive 
and  Fourteenth  Streets.  The  membership 
of  Olive  Street  Church,  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  about  275. 

In  November,  1886,  C.  H.  Briggs,  presid- 
ing elder,  in  a  building  at  Guinotte  and  Otis 
Avenues,  formerly  used  as  a  saloon,  organ- 
ized the  quarterly  conference  of  Kansas  Gty 
Mission,  with  J.  W.  Caughlan,  a  local 
preacher,  as  pastor,  and  J.  E.  and  George  O. 
Threlkeld  and  Joseph  and  James  Zumwalt  as 
stewards.  In  the  spring  of  1897  Mr.  Caughlan 
was  succeeded  by  W.  G.  Pike,  later  chaplain 
of    the    Missouri    penitentiary.     The    old 
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saloon  building  was  tised  for  some  months, 
but  in  the  summer  of  1897  ^  ^^^^  frame  church 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  on  Garland 
Avenue,  and  the  church  now  bears  that 
name.  It  was  dedicated  in  September,  1897, 
by  Bishop  Hcndrix.  Succeeding  pastors 
were  I.  S.  Smith,  1888;  R.  F.  Campbell,  1889, 
and  W.  P.  Barrett,  1890.  In  1891  the  church 
was  connected  with  Campbell  Street  Church, 
and  both  were  served  by  Mr.  Downing,  Who 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Moore  in  1892,  and  in 

1893  by  A.  H.  Godbey,  now  principal  of  Cen- 
tral  College   Academy,   at    Fayette.     From 

1894  to  1898  the  church  was  under  the  care 
of  the  preachers  in  charge  of  Campbell  Street 
Church.  In  1898  L.  R.  Downing  was  ap- 
pointed pastor,  succeeded,  in  1899,  by  C.  C. 
Berry,  who  is  now  in  charge.  The  member- 
ship is  a  little  over  100. 

Melrose  Church  was  organized  in  1888. 
Dr.  Scarritt  secured  the  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Windsor  and  Bales  Avenues,  and  bought  a 
tent,  in  which  services  were  held  for  several 
months.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  there 
to  hold  a  quarterly  meeting  Sunday  morning, 
June  24,  1888,  but  a  violent  storm  of  wind, 
rain  and  hail  broke  during  the  Sunday  school 
hour,  and  all  were  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
no  further  services  were  held  that  day.  The 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1889. 
Dr.  Scarritt  contributed  over  $30,000  to  th« 
work,  and  served  as  pastor  until  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Succeeding  pastors  were  C.  M.  Bishop, 
1889;  J-  W.  Howell,  1893;  J.  A.  Duncan, 
1894,  and  Dr.  Bishop,  1896.  In  1898  E.  P. 
Ryland,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  membership  is  about  325. 
During  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  Duncan  a  par- 
sonage, worth  $6,000,  was  erectdd  at  3236  St. 
John  Avenue. 

About  1889  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Porter,  mother 
of  J.  L.  and  J.  B.  Porter  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Hall,  offered  to  give  a  lot  with  a  frontage 
of  100  feet  on  Troost  Avenue,  near  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  for  the  erection  of  a  church  to 
cost  not  less  than  $25,000.  This  lot  was  the 
site  of  the  Porter  family  cemetery ;  the  bodies 
had  been  removed,  but  it  was  the  wish  6i 
Mrs.  Porter  that  the  ground  should  be  for- 
ever dedicated  to  sacred  uses.  She  and  her 
chiWren  made  a  further  offer  of  $8,000 
toward  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  gift 
was  accepted,  but  several  years  passed  before 
it  was  built.  Meanwhile  work  was  begun  on 
the  south  side  by  the  organization  of  a  Sun- 


day school  in  a  hall  on  Vine  Street,  and 
later  in  a  hall  .on  McCoy  Avenue.  L.  R. 
Downing,  J.  M.  Nickels,  S.  J.  Brown  and  T. 
W.  Alton  preached  in  the  halls,  but  when 
the  church  was  built  on  Tro'ost  Avenue  these 
organizations  were  merged  into  the  society 
formed  there.  In  the  spring  of  1893  ^^^ 
church  edifice  was  cqmpleted,  and  was  dedi- 
cated by  Bishop  Galloway.  The  n^w  church 
was  organized  chiefly  with  a  number  of  mem- 
bers from  Walnut  Street  Church,  and  Dr.  J. 
J.  Tigert,  pastor  of  the  latter  since  1890,  was 
placed  in  charge.  He  was  elected  book 
editor  by  the  General  Conference  of  1894, 
and  O.  M.  Rickman  filled  out  the  year,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  fall  by  F.  R.  Hill.  In  1897  Dr. 
C.  M.  Hawkins  became  pastor,  and  a  year 
later  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
being  succeeded  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Werlein.  In 
1899  Dr.  Werlein  was  sent  to  Central 
Church,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
pastor.  Dr.  M.  B.  Chapman,  who  had  been 
for  some  years  editor  of  the  "St.  Louis  Chris- 
tian Advocate."  The  membership  is  about 
325,  and  the  church  is  valued  at  $30,000. 

A  recent  extension  of  the  city  limits  adds 
Westport  Church  to  the  number  in  Kansas 
City.  The  society  at  Westport  was  organ- 
ized before  the  one  in  Kansas  City,  but  the 
first  church  was  not  built  until  several  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  Fifth  Street  Church. 
In  1852-3  Dr.  Scarritt  served  Westport  in 
connection  with  Kansas  City,  and  was  again 
pastor  in  1870  and  1875.  T.  M.  Cobb  was 
appointed  in  1869,  G.  W.  Horn  in  1871,  R.  A. 
HoUoway  in  1873,  W.  F.  Camp  in  1876,  and 
J.  D.  Wood  in  1877.  About  this  time  West- 
port  was  the  principal  appointment  in  a  cir- 
cuit which  included  Belton,  in  Cass  County. 
Joseph  King  was  appointed  pastor  in  1878, 
J.  B.  Ellis  in  1881,  J.  C.  Given  in  1883,  W. 
F.  Wagoner  in  1885,  and  J.  C.  Given  again  in 
1886.  In  1887  Westport  again  became  a 
station,  and  J.  M.  Qark  was  appointed  pas- 
tor, succeeded  in  1888  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  and 
he  in  1889  by  H.  C.  Meredith.  In  1891  R.  H. 
Shaeffer  was  appointed,  but  the  following 
summer  was.  transferred  to  the  Montana  Con- 
ference, T.  W.  Alton  filling  out  the  year. 
Succeeding  appointments  were  L.  B.  Noland, 
1892;  C.  W.  Moore,  son  of  L.  R.  Moore,  in 
1894,  and  A.  G.  Dinwiddie,  now  in  charge,  in 
1898.  During  Mr.  Moore's  pastorate,  the 
beautiful  stone  church  at  the  corner  of 
Washington     and     Fortieth     Streets     was 
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erected.  The  church  is  valued  at  $12,^00, 
and  the  parsonage  at  $i,c»o.  The  member- 
ship is  about  275. 

The  most  recent  enterprise  is  the  Mer- 
singtOD  Avenue  Church,  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-eighth  Street  and  Mersington  Ave- 
nue, where  several  years  ago  a  small  frame 
church  was  built,  and  a  Congregational 
Church  was  organized.  Late  in  1899  a  com- 
mittee from  the  church  visited  the  Kansas 
City  Preachers'  Meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  made  a  tender 
of  the  property  and  church  organization  if 
the  Methodists  would  pay  the  debt  on  the 
property.  •  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
money  was  secured  to  pay  the  debt  and  com- 
plete the  house,  then  unplastered,  and  L.  R. 
Downing  was  placed  in  charge  by  the  presid- 
ing elder.  The  society  numbers  about 
twenty  members,  and  the  property  is  valued 
at  $1,000. 

The  nine  churches  in  Kansas  City,  above 
enumerated,  are  worth  nearly  $140,000,  with 
four  parsonages  worth  $13,000.  Adding  to 
this  the  Bible  aiid  Training  School,  with  its 
endowment  of  $155,000,  and  the  Walnut 
Street  property,  worth  $75,000,  makes  a  total 
of  nearly  $400,000  as  the  vahie  of  all  the 
property  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  in  Kansas  City,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  nearly  2,500. 

For  thirteen  years  Kansas  City  has  been 
the  residence  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  the 
person  of  Eugene  R.  Hendrix,  D.  D.,  LL;  D. 
Bishop  Hendrix  is  the  best  presiding  officer 
in  the  church,  one  of  its  ripest  scholars,  and 
ranks  high  among  the  bishops  in  strength  as 
a  preacher.  From  the  time  the  writer  of  this 
article  heard  him  first  in  the  old  Fifth  Street 
Church,  in  1871,  a  steady  intellectual  and 
spiritual  growth  has  marked  his  preaching. 
Since  his  election  as  bishop  he  has  been 
president  of  the 'board  of  curators  of  Central 
College,  and  through  his  influence  more 
financial  assistance  has  been  afforded  that  in- 
stitution than  through  any  other  means. 

C.  H.  Briggs. 

Although  Missouri  was  entered  by  Meth- 
odist preachers  as  early  as 
MetlMditt  BHM«p«i    1806,  the    first  notice  of 
Charch.  the   Methodist   Episcopal 

Church    in    the    western 
part,  and  after  the  ''Separation,"  dates  from 


i845r6,  when  the  Rev.  William  Ferrill  travel- 
ed   in    the    interest    of    the    denomination 
through  Jackson  and  adjoining  counties.    In 
September,  1846,  a  quarterly  conference  was 
held  at  Pleasant  Hill,  and  subsequently  in 
neighboring  places  until  1859,  when  Kansas 
City  was  "supplied"  by  William  Ferrill;  in 
i860  by  William  Pile;  in  1861-2  by  W.  S. 
.  Wontz  and  others;  and  in  1863  by  Alfred  H. 
Powell,  who  held  meetingfs  by  invitation  in  a 
Southern   Methodist   chapel  on   W)randottc 
Street,   near   Fifth   Street,   his  membership 
numbering  between   fifty   and   sixty.     The 
minutes   of   1864-5    report   Kansas  City  in 
Hannibal  district,  and  supplied  by  Calvin  Al- 
len,   having   fifty-two    members,    two  local 
preachers,  two  baptisms,  $17.70  for  missions, 
and  a  blank  for  salary.     In  the  spring  of  1865, 
T.  H.  Hagerty  was  appointed  presiding  elder 
of  the  newly  formed  Jefferson  City  District, 
and  on  a  visit  to  Kansas  City  found  a. few 
scattering  members.    He  secured  J.  F.  Nes- 
ley,  from  the  Pittsburg  Conference,  for  the 
pastorate,  and  then  Stephen  G.  GriflSs,     For 
a  year  the  congregation  had  no  settled  place 
of  worship,  now  in  a  hall,  now  in  a  private 
house,  and  again  in  the  government  barracks, 
until  a  lot  was  bought  on  Walnut  Street, 
•which  was  afterward  sold  to  purchase  the 
present  site  of  Graind  Avenue  Church,  at  that 
time  an  unsightly  hollow  and  side-hill,  costing 
much  to  level  it.    To  build  seemed  out  of  the 
.  question,  when  '^Aunt^  Docia,"  an  old  colored 
woman,  gave  Pastor  Grifiis  a  few  pieces  of 
.  money  that  she,  while  a  slave,  had  saved  for 
her  burial,  but  now  that  she  was  free,  she 
wished  to  go  into  a  house  of  God.     Her  offer 
was  accepted,  and  utilized  in  raising  more. 
The  report  for  that  year  shows  1 16  members, 
twenty  probationers,  thirteen  Sunday  School 
ofiicers  and  teachers,  fifty  scholars;  $56  for 
benevolences,  and  property  valued  at  $1,000, 
with  the  first  entry  for  salary.     Messrs.  Bain- 
bridge,  Watson,  Armield,  and   Chamberlain, 
and  Mesdames  Linderman  and  Hicks  were 
prominent    workers.     The   foundation   was 
laid,  but  work  was  discontinued  from  lack  of 
funds.    In  1867,  under  the  pastorate  of  J.  N. 
Pierce,  the  basement  was  completed  and  oc- 
cupied, the  congregation  meanwhile  worship- 
ing in  a  frame  building  on  Baltimore  Avenue. 
In  1869   the  main  auditorium  was  erected, 
and  the  edifice  was  dedicated  in  1870,  under 
the  pastorate  of  J.  W.  Bushong,  whose  dis- 
tinguished successors  have  been  G.  rDe-La 
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Matyr,  P.  P..  Ingalls,  H.  R.  Miller,  A.  C 
Williams,  H.  C.  Jackson,  H.  M.  Barnes,  C.  W. 
Parsons,  J.  B.  Young,  C.  B.  MitcheU,  J.  W. 
Handier  and  C.  B.  Wilcox.  Improvements 
were  made  in  1882  and  1886,  and  for  more 
than  a  quarter-century  William  H.  Reed  was 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  He,  with  others,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  this  mother  church,  from 
which  has  sprung,  directly  or  indirectly,  many 
churches  now  existing  in  the  city.  In  1900, 
Grand  Avenue  Church  numbered  978  mem- 
bers, and  the  church  property  was  valued  at 
$125,000 

Liberty  Street  Church  was  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  a  blacksmith  named 
Sciss,  and  S.  L.  Clark,  both  members  of  the 
Grand  Avenue  Church.  The  organization 
was  effected  by  Mathew  Lorson,  presiding 
elder,  and  Thomas  Wolcutt,  missionary,  the 
meetings  being  held  in  a  schoolhouse  on  the 
corner  of  Mulberry  and  Union  Avenue. 
The  site  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Joy 
Streets  was  secured,  and  the  frame  chapel 
was  dedicated  in  187 1,  during  the  pastorate 
of  A.  Waitman.  Among  his  successors  were 
T.  H.  Hagerty,  J.  W.  Johnson,  W.  T.  Lewis, 
W.  S.  Courtney  and  J.  P.  Dew,  who  served 
several  terms.  Owing  to  the  encroachments 
of  business,  the  little  congregation  became 
dispersed,  and  in  1899  the  church  was  closed. 
The  property,  valued  at  $15,000,  is  to  be  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  devoted  to  city  mission 
work. 

Summit  Street  Church  first  began  as  a 
Sunday  school  held  in  a  pasture.  W.  T.  Neff 
was  appointed  to  the  charge  in  1881.  The 
edifice  was  erected  in  1883,  and  other  pastors 
have  been  F.  S.  Beggs,  T.  H.  Tevis,  T.  J. 
Clifford,  A.  K.  Johnson,  O.  M.  Stewart, 
William  Jones,  W.  S.  Courtney,  R.  T.  Smith, 
and  W.  C.  Coleman.  In  1900  the  church 
numbered  351  members,  and  the  church  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $8,500. 

Dundee  Place  Church  was  organized  in 
1883,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Eighteenth  Streets  missions  under  the 
pastorate  of  L.  R.  Carpenter,  who  with  A. 
Zartman  and  W.  H.  Craig  constituted  the 
building  committee.  The  eligible  site  at 
Fifteenth  Street  and  Troost  Avenue  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  edifice  was  erected  in  1884. 
During  the  pastorate  of  O.  J.  Cowles,  a 
sweeping  revival  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  C.  O. 


Robinson.  J.  S.  Bitler,  W.  H.  Reese,  O.  P. 
Wright,  S.  B.  Warner  and  O.  M.  Stewart 
have  since  served  as  pastors.  In  1900  the 
church  numbered  303  members,  and  the 
church  property  was  valued  at  $25,000. 

Arlington  Church  had  its  beginning  in 
May,  1855,  as  a  Sunday  school  at  the  resi- 
dence of  George  S.  Graham  on  Chestnut 
Avenue,  when  Mr.  Graham,  with  A.  Zartman 
and  others  of  Dundee  Place  Church  rented 
a  mission  hall  at  Eighteenth  Street  and 
Montgall    Avenue.      Here,    September    19, 

1886,  under  the  pastoral  leadership  of  F.  B. 
Price,  the  society  was  organized  with 
eighteen  members,  increased  by  the  follow- 
ing spring  to  over  100.  Ground  was  secured 
and  plans  were  chosen  for  an  edifice  at  the 
corner  of  Prospect  Avenue  and  Seventeenth 
Street,  and  it  was  dedicated  September  25, 

1887,  the  other  churches  assisting.  Subse- 
quent pastors  have  been  Julius  Smith,  D.  S. 
Colt,  E.  J.  Hunt,  L.  C.  Sappenfield,  V.  C. 
Evers  and  S.  J.  Heaton.  The  parsonage  was 
erected  in  1896,  and  Mr.  Graham  has  been 
the  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  from  the  first.  In  1900  the  church 
reported  3^  full  members,  and  114  proba- 
tioners; the  church  property  was  valued  at 
$8,500. 

Independence  Avenue  Church  grew  out  of 
the  effort  of  the  pastor  of  Grand  Avenue 
Church,  C.  W.  Parsons,  and  his  coworkers, 
who  held  cottage  meetings  in  the  vicinity. 
July  II,  1886,  F.  B.  Price,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  pastor  of  Grand  Avenue 
Church,  began  by  organizing  a  Sunday- 
school  in  Morley's  Hall,  with  M.  F.  Simmons 
as  superintendent.  He  also  held  reg- 
ular services  until  the  following  spring, 
the  present  site  at  the  corner  of  In- 
dependence Avenue  and  Olive  Street  having 
been  purchased  and  the  building  of  the  chapel 
begun.  J.  S.  Bitler  conducted  a  tent  meeting 
in  the  summer  of  1887,  and  M.  N.  Frantz  and 
A.  V.  Francis  supplied  the  appointment,  sev- 
enty-four members  of  the  Grand  Avenue 
Church  being  transferred  to  the  new  society, 
July  II,  1888.  The  first  regular  pastor  was 
G.  W.  Miller,  who  arrived  in  October  of  that 
year.  During  his  term,  the  main  edifice  was 
built,  and  it  was  dedicated  September  5,  1892. 
His  successors  have  been  J.  Z.  Armstrong, 
W.  A.  Quayle  and  M.  S.  Hughes.  The 
society  is  the  largest  of  its  denomination  in 
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the  city,  and  in  1900  numbered  1,025  mem- 
bers. The  church  property  was  valued  at 
$1 10,000. 

Howard  Memorial  Church  was  constituted 
a  charge  in  1887,  and  W.  T.  Lewis  was  ap- 
pointed supply.  The  present  edifice  on 
Springfield  Avenue  near  Holmes  Street  was 
built,  and  it  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Thoburn 
on  June  19,  1887.  C.  J.  W.  Jones,  W.  K. 
Collins,  H.  M.  Hackney,  Samuel  Warner  and 
I.  F.  Roach  have  also  served  as  pastors.  J. 
W.  McKee  has  been  for  years  the  Sunday 
School  superintendent.  This  society  is  locat- 
ed in  one  of  the  most  promising  districts  of 
the  south  side.  In  1900  it  numbered  262  full 
members,  and  fifty-seven  probationers.  The 
church  property  was  valued  at  $9,000. 

May  24,  1888,  the  City  Missionary  and 
Church  Extension  Society  was  organized  in 
the  study  of  Grand  Avenue  Church,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  fostering  the  inter- 
ests of  the  denomination.  The  officers  were : 
President,  W.  W.  Kendall ;  vice  president,  O. 
M.  Stewart ;  secretary,  F.  B.  Price,  and  treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Tullis.  It  has  continued  without 
intermission,  and  is  still  an  eflfective  agency 
for  meeting  growing  needs.  D.  F.  Stiles 
served  as  city  missionary  until  the  spring  of 
1889,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  F.  B.  Price, 
who  served  four  years.  He  was  followed  by 
B.  P.  White,  and  more  recently  by  J.  N. 
Moore.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  society 
the  following  enterprises  have  been  estab- 
lished: Centropolis,  in  1889,  supplied  by  city 
missionary ;  Oakley,  in  1889,  supplied  by  city 
missionary  and  Pastors  G.  W.  Grabe,  G. 
B.  Norton,  J.  N.  Moore  and  H.  A.  King; 
Kensington  (now  Fifteenth  Street),  in  1889, 
supplied  by  city  missionary  and  J.  C.  Kirk 
and  M.  R.  Molesworth ;  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
in  1889,  supplied  by  city  missionary  and  Pas- 
tors H.  Lundy,  I.  F.  Roach  and  Samuel 
Warner ;  Indiana  Avenue  (now  Kansas  Ave- 
nue), in  1890,  supplied  by  city  missionary  and 
Pastors  L.  G.  Reser,  H.  A.  King  and  M.  R. 
Molesworth.  All  are  thriving  societies. 
Meanwhile  Ivanhoe,  McGee  Street,  Highland 
Avenue  and  Sixth  Ward  missions  were 
opened  in  needy  communities,  and  were  main- 
tained until  absorbed  by  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

The  following  presiding  elders  have  served 
the  district  in  recent  years :  William  Stevens, 
1879-82;   C.   J.   W.   Jones,    1883-6;    O.    M. 


Stewart,  1887-92;  F.  B.  Price,  1893-8;  W.  T. 
Wright,  1899. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  German, 
Swedish  and  African  Societies  established  by 
their  respective  Conferences,  as  indicated  be- 
low. 

From  humble  beginnings,  the  denominar 
tion  has  grown  with  the  metropolis  to  its 
present  proportions.  Of  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
ference, there  are  now  in  the  city  twelve  or- 
ganizations, with  a  membership  of  4,250,  and 
property  valued  at  $306,000.  The  West  Ger- 
man Conference  has  three  societies,  250  mem- 
bers, and  property  valued  at  $16,000.  The 
Western  Swedish  Conference  has  a  society 
of  160  members,  and  property  worth  $7,000. 
The  Central  Missouri  Conference  has  two 
churches,  about  250  members,  and  property 
valued  at  $5,000.  The  totals  for  the  four  con- 
ferences are :  Eighteen  societies,  4,850  mem- 
bers and  4,000  Sunday  School  enrollment 
In  1899  more  than  $20,000  were  raised  for 
pastoral  support,  $7,000  for  benevolences, 
and  $3,000  for  expenses.  The  church  prop- 
erty was  valued  at  $334,000. 

PRBDBRICK  B.    PrICS. 

Methodist  Book  Concern,  Western 
Branch  of. — ^The  western  branch  of  the 
publishing  house  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  located  at  Kansas  City.  It  con- 
ducts the  publication  of  the  **Central  Christian 
Advocate,"  and  distributes  the  book  publica- 
tions and  church  and  Sunday  school  supplies 
from  the  parent  house  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
through  all  the  region  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except 
in  the  northwestern  territory  supplied  from 
Chicago.  The  western  branch  was  founded 
in  St.  Louis  in  1857.  It  was  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  October  31,  1900,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year.  The  removal  was 
made  in  order  to  secure  a  more  central  posi- 
tion in  the  region  to  be  served. 

Methodist  Orphans'  Home* — In 

1863  William  H.  Markham  determined  to 
establish  an  orphans'  home  in  St.  Louis.  His 
object  was  to  take  care  of  the  helpless  chil- 
dren of  Methodist  parents,  and  if  able  to  re- 
ceive and  provide  for  any  destitute  orphans, 
without  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  parents, 
and  educate  them  at  the  public  schools  so  far 
as  necessary  for  business,  trades,  etc.     He 
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proposed  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  all 
necessary  expenses,  but  no  one  was  pro- 
hibited from  contributing  to  the  enterprise. 
In  1866  a  building,  known  as  the  Chamburg 
House,  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Monroe  Streets,  was  rented  and  fur- 
nished. This  house  was  soon  found  too 
small,  and  the  Dobyn  mansion  being  then 
for  sale,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Markham 
for  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars.  The 
home  was  located  for  a  time  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Twelfth  and  Brooklyn  Streets, 
and  for  about  fifteen  years  occupied  a  build- 
ing on  Laclede  Avenue,  east  of  Grand  Avenue. 
In  1867  the  management  of  the  home  was 
transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  which  it  was  re- 
organized, and  went  into  operation  with 
Jesse  L.  Rougher  as  its  president.  In  1896  a 
handsome  building  on  Maryland  Avenue, 
near  Newstead  Avenue,  was  dedicated  to  the 
uses  of  the  home.  (See  also  "Methodism  in 
St.  Louis.") 

Mexican  War. — ^The  war  with  Mexico 
was  the  first  foreign  war  Missouri  troops  had 
been  engaged  in,  and  the  first  occasion  that 
called  them  outside  their  own  country.  It 
was  popular  in  the  State,  and  in  St.  Louis,  and 
the  government  was  not  only  enthusiastically 
supported  by  public  opinion  in  all  the  meas- 
ures taken  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  but  patri- 
otically supported  also  by  Missouri  volun- 
teer troops  in  the  field.  The  war  was  the 
result  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which, 
although  it  had  substantially  achieved  its  in- 
dependence, was  still  nominally  a  part  of 
Mexico.  Texas  claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as 
its  western  and  southern  boundary,  and  Mex- 
ico asserted  that  the  River  Nueces,  one  hun- 
dred miles  further  north,  was  the  true  boun- 
dary. When,  therefore,  the  United  States 
Congress,  in  February,  1845,  passed  the  joint 
resolution  of  annexation,  making  Texas  a 
State  in  the  Union,  and  President  Polk,  three 
days  afterward,  approved  it,  war  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  Five  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's approval  of  the  measure  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington,  General  Almonte, 
demanded  his  passports,  and  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
abruptly  broken.  In  anticipation  of  trouble. 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  .commanding  at  Fort 
Jessup,  had  been  ordered  into  Texas  before 
that  State  accepted  the  annexation  measure ; 


and  in  August  he  took  possession  of  Aransas 
Bay,  in  the  disputed  territory.  In  November, 
he  had  a  force  of  4,000  regular  troops  under 
him,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1846,  he 
was  ordered  to  move  frotn  Corpus  Christi, 
and  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  the  8th  of  March,  General 
Twiggs  advanced  to  Point  Isabel,  and  on  the 
28th  General  Taylor  established  himself  at  a 
point  within  range  of  Matamoras.  On  the 
loth  of  April  Colonel  Trueman  Cross,  assist- 
ant quartermaster  of  General  Taylor's  army, 
while  riding  out,  was  shot  and  Idlled  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  a  reconnoitering  party  of  six- 
ty-five .Americans  was  surprised  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  force  of  Mexicans,  and 
in  the  fight  sixteen  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  others  made  prisoners.  On 
the  8th  of  May  the  two  armies  met  in  regular 
battle  at  Palo  Alto,  and  the  Americans, 
under  General  Taylor,  gained  the  victory,  the 
enemy  being  driven  from  the  field,  and  two 
days  later  a  second  battle  was  fought  at  Res- 
aca  de  la  Palma,  and  again  victory  perched 
on  the  American  standard.  The  news  of 
these  events  kindled  a  flame  of  excitement 
over  the  country,  and  nowhere  was  the 
patriotic  feeling  more  prompt  and  enthusias- 
tic than  in  St.  Louis  and  Missouri.  Congfress 
declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and 
authorized  the  .  President  to  call  for  fifty 
thousand  volunteers.  Governor  Edwards,  of 
Missouri,  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  State  calling  for  two  battalions  of  600  men 
each,  the  place  of  meeting  to  be  St.  Louis.  A 
great  patriotic  meeting  was  held  at  the  court- 
house on  the  night  of  the  i  ith  of  May,  the  day 
the  stirring  news  of  the  hostilities  was  re- 
ceived by  the  steamboat  "Pride  of  the  West" 
from  New  Orleans,  followed  next  day  by  an- 
other great  meeting  at  the  park,  at  which  the 
Sixty-fourth  Regiment  of  Missouri  militia  re- 
ported 225  men  ready  for  duty.  On  May  14th 
the  St.  Louis  Grays  reported  53  men;  the 
Boone  Infantry,  45 ;  the  Montgomery  Guards, 
50 ;  the  Morgan  Riflemen,  93 ;  and  the  Native 
American  Rangers,  103;  total,  344  in  the 
Legion.  A  meeting  of  Germans  was  held  on 
Second  Street  at  which  56  men  were  enrolled, 
followed  next  day  by  a  meeting  on  Franklin 
Avenue,  where  the  number  was  increased. 
On  the  isth,  three  companies  of  the  Legion 
went  into  camp  at  "Camp  Lucas"  just  out- 
side the  city,  near  the  intersection  of  Olive 
and  Twelfth  Streets;  and  on  the  i6th,  five 
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days  after  the  news  from  the  Rio  Grande  was 
received  at  St.  Louis,  the  steamboats  "Gal- 
veston" and  "James  L.  Day"  started  for  the 
South  with  six  companies  of  the  St.  Louis 
Legion  under  command  of  Colonel  Alton  R. 
Easton,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fred  Kennett 
and  Major  Godfrey  Schoenthaler,  to  be 
armed  and  mustered  into  service  at  New  Or- 
leans. On  the  23d  of  May  the  remainder 
of  the  Legion  embarked  on  the  "Conway," 
with  Colonel  Easton,  and  arrived  at  New  Or- 
leans on  the  28th,  earning  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  troops  north  of  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana to  reach  that  city.  They  were  promptly 
dispatched  on  Gulf  steamers  to  Point  Isabel, 
and  remained  in  the  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  they  returned  to  New  Orleans, 
and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1847,  were  mustered 
out.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the  date  of  their  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis,  they  were  accorded  an  im- 
posing public  reception,  an  address  of  wel- 
come from  Honorable  James  B.  Bowlin  at 
the  Planters'  House,  followed  by  a  march  to 
Camp  Lucas,  where  they  were  addressed  by 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton.  A  week  later 
the  steamboat  "Missouri"  arrived  from  New 
Orleans,  with  a  portion  of  the  Illinois  troops, 
having  in  charge  the  body  of  their  gallant 
leader.  Colonel  J.  J.  Hardin;  and  they,  too, 
were  accorded  the  honor  of  a  distinguished 
reception,  with  a  speech  from  Colonel  Ben- 
ton. An  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  the  capital 
and  province  of  New  Mexico,  was  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  plan  of  campaign,  and 
the  troops  chosen  for  the  work  were  all  Mis- 
souri volunteers,  the  force  being  made  up  of 
a  regfiment  of  mounted  men  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Callaway,  Howard,  Franklin,  Cole,  Sa- 
line, Qay,  Lafayette  and  Jackson,  under  Col- 
onel A.  W.  Doniphan,  with  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel C.  F.  Ruff  and  Mayor  William  Gilpin,  a 
battalion  of  light  artillery,  commanded  by 
Captain  R.  A.  Weightman,  and,  A.  W.  Fisher, 
with  Major  M.  L.  Clark  for  field  officer ;  bat- 
talions from  Platte  and  Cole  Counties,  under 
Captains  Murphy  and  Augney,  and  the  La- 
clede Rangers,  from  St.  Louis,  under  Captain 
Thos.  B.  Hudson.  These  troops,  1,658  men 
in  all,  with  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery,  called 
the  "Army  of  the  West,"  under  Stephen  W. 
Kearny,  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Leavenworth 
in  the  summer  of  1846.  The  task  allotted  to 
it  was  uncertain  and  difficult,  a  march  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  through  a  desert  of  which  little 
was   known   except  that   it  was   scarce   of 


water,  and  into  a  hostile  country  of  whose 
points    of    defense    nothing    whatever  was 
known.     In  addition  to  the  capture  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  conquest  of 
the    province    of     New    Mexico,     General 
Kearny's  duty  was  to  reduce  to  submission 
the  warlike  Navajo  Indians.     Better  material 
was  never  brought  into  an  army,  and  this 
goes  far  toward  explaining  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.      The    march    from 
Leavenworth  began  on  the  26th  of  June,  and 
was  steadily  prosecuted  over  the  arid  plains 
and  into  strange  mountains,  under  a  blazing 
sun,  until  the  goal  was  reached,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  the  army  entered  and  took 
possession  of  Santa  Fe  without  oppositioa 
Charles   Bent   was   made   governor  of  the 
province,  and  as  there  was  no  sign  of  organ- 
ized hostility,  General  Kearny,  with  a  portion 
of  the  army,  departed  for  California  on  the 
25th  of  September,  and  Colonel  Doniphan, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  force,  started, 
early  in  December,  on  his  march  to  the  south, 
his  object  being  to  capture  the  important  city 
of  Chihuahua,  and  then  keeping  on  his  march 
to  the  south,  effect  a  junction  with  General 
Wool.  This  second  part  of  the  enterprise  was 
not  less  uncertain  than  the  march  to  Santa  Fe, 
for  every  mile  of  progress  led  him  further  and 
further  away  from  the  source  from  which  he 
might  look  for  succor  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
and   further  and   further  into  the  enemy's 
country.     Nevertheless  it  was  accomplished, 
not  only  successfully,  but  with  two  brilliant 
victories  to  distinguish  it.      On  the  Brazito, 
Doniphan,  with  800  mert,  encountered  Gen- 
eral Ponce  de  Leon's  army  of  1,000  men  on 
the  25th  of  December,  and,  after  a  spirited 
engagement,  defeated  it,  the  Mexicans  losing 
61  killed  and  150  wounded.    The  Americans 
had  8  wounded,  none  killed.    Two  days  after 
this  battle,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  the  important 
position  of  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  fell 
into  possession  of  the  victors.    Two  months 
later,  on  the  28th  of  February,  Colonel  Doni- 
phan with  924  men,  and  10  pieces  of  artillery, 
met  the  enemy  again,  4,000  strong,   under 
General  Heredia,  in  the  pass  of  the  Sacra- 
mento.   The  Mexican  general  felt  so  strong 
in  his  superiority  of  numbers,  that  he  sent  in 
a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Americans, 
with  the  warning  that  if  it  was  refused,  he 
would  charge  and  show  no  quarter.     Doni- 
phan's reply  was:  "Tell  him  to  charge  and 
be  d— d.'*     The  two  forces  joined  battle. 
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and  the  fight  lasted  three  hours,  resulting  in 
a  signal  victory  for  the  Americans,  the  Mexi- 
can loss  being  304  killed,  500  wounded  and 
40  taken  prisoners,  General  Cuelta  being  one 
of  the  captives.      The  Americans  captured 
also  ten  pieces  of  artillery,  $6,000  in  specie, 
50,000  head  of  sheep,  1,500  head  of  cattle, 
100  mules  and  20  wagons.     The  American 
loss  was  one  killed,  Major  Samuel  C.  Owens, 
of  Independence,  and  11  wounded.    The  vic- 
tory of  Sacramento  caused  the  enemy  to 
evacuate  the  important  city  of  Chihuahua, 
and  next  day,  March  ist.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
D.  D.  Mitchell,  with  150  men  under  Captains 
Reid  and  Weightman,  and  a  section  of  artil- 
lery, marched  in  and  took  possession  of  it, 
Colonel  Doniphan  following  on  the  ist  of 
March  with  his  whole  force.    In  the  summer 
of  1846  Honorable  Sterling  Price,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Missouri,  resigned  his  seat, 
and  was  authorized  by  the  President  to  raise 
another  regiment  in  the  State  to  reinforce  the 
"Army  of  the  West."  It  was  promptly  raised, 
the  companies  coming  from  Boone,  Benton, 
Carroll,  Chariton,  Linn,  Livingston,  Monroe, 
Randolph,    Ste.    Genevieve    and    St.    Louis, 
with  an  extra  battalion  of  cavalry  and  an 
extra  battalion  of  Mormon  infantry.    At  the 
rendezvous  at  Fort   Leavenworth,  Sterling 
Price  was  chosen  colonel,  and  D.  D.  Mitchell, 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  in  September  the  force 
took  up  its  march  for  Santa  Fe,  arriving  there 
on  the  28th  of  September.      On  the  isth  of 
January  there  was  an  insurrection  against  the 
American  authorities  at  the  old.  town  of  Taos, 
and    Governor   Charles  Bent,  with    Sheriflf 
Elliott  and  twenty-three  other  Americans, 
were  massacred  by  the  Mexicans,  who  also 
killed   seven   other  Americans,   at  Turley's, 
eight  miles  from  Taos.      It   devolved   upon 
Colonel  Price  to  punish  this  crime,  and  he 
marched  to  the  place  and  did  the  work  effect- 
ually, though  under  adverse  and  difficult  con- 
ditions, as  the  march  to  Taos  had  to  be  made 
in  midwinter  and  in  the  snow.    On  the  march 
he  met  the  enemy,  2,000  strong,  at  Canada, 
on  the  24th  of  January.    There  was  a  slight 
engagement,  in   which   the   Mexicans   were 
driven  from  the  field,  with  small  loss  on  either 
side.      Five  days  afterward  he  encountered 
the  enemy  at  Embudo,  and  again  drove  them 
from  the  field,  and  on  February  4th  he  at- 
tacked a  large  body  of  Mexicans  and  Indians 
fortified  at  Taos.   The  battle  raged  the  whole 
day,  but  in  the  end  the  Mexicans  were  forced 
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to  surrender,  their  losses  in  the  three  engage- 
ments being  estimated  at  282  killed,  besides 
the  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  fifteen 
killed  and  forty-seven  wounded — among  the 
killed  being  Captain  Burgwin,  an  intrepid  and 
valuable  officer.  These  defeats  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans,  and  there  was  no  fur- 
ther resistance  to  the  United  States  author- 
ity. In  August,  1847,  a  requisition  for  a  third 
regfiment  was  made  by  Governor  Edwards, 
and  the  response  was  prompt  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  regiment  was  easily  made 
up,  and  Major  John  Dougherty,  of  Qay 
County,  was  chosen  colonel;  but  before  it 
marched  it  was  determined  that  it  was  not 
required,  and  a  countermanding  order  from 
the  President  was  received.  After  Doni- 
phan's capture  of  Chihuahua,  Colonel  Gilpin, 
with  a  part  of  the  "Army  of  the  West,"  was 
sent  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  overawe 
and  control. the  Navajo  Indians  and  put  a 
stop  to  their  incursions  into  Mexico,  and 
with  the  other  part  of  the  army  Colonel 
Doniphan  marched  south  and  joined  General 
Taylor's  army  at  Buena  Vista.  The  arrival 
of  the  victorious  Missourians  was  an  event 
in  the  American  camp.  General  Taylor  had 
already,  on  the  14th  of  April,  issued  an  order 
announcing  "the  signal  success  won  by  the 
gallantry  of  the  Missouri  troops  near  the  city 
of  Chihuahua,"  and  when  they  reached  Buena 
Vista,  General  Wood  issued  an  order  on  the 
22d  of  May  declaring  that  "no  troops  can 
point  to  a  more  brilliant  career  than  those 
commanded  by  Colonel  Doniphan,  and  the 
State  of  Missouri  has  just  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  the  men  who  repre- 
sented her  in  the  army  against  Mexico.'' 

The  war  being  virtually  ended,  Doniphan 
continued  his  march  to  the  south,  reaching 
Point  Isabel,  where  he  embarked  for  New  Or- 
leans, reaching  there  June  15th.  From  New 
Orleans  the  Missourians  came  up  the  Missis- 
sippi by  boat  to  St.  Louis,  ending  their  long 
circuit  march  of  4,000  miles.  In  the  first  part 
of  August,  1847,  Colonel  Price,  with  his  force, 
returned  to  Missouri  over  the  plains,  having 
lost  400  men  in  the  campaign. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Mexican  War  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion of  Central  Missouri. — ^This  asso- 
ciation was  founded  at  a  meeting  of  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War  held  at 
Sedalia  September  22,  1881,  at  which  Colonel 
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J.  A.  Eppstein,  of  Boonville,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident; Dr.  T.  E.  Staples,  of  Ridge  Prairie, 
vice  president;  Captain  Sewall  W.  Smith, 
of  Warsaw,  recording  secretary;  Colonel 
Thomas  P.  Hoy,  of  Sedalia,  corresponding 
secretary,  and  Moses  S.  Connor,  of  Sedalia, 
treasurer.  Its  objects  arc  *'to  revive  the  social 
and  other  advantages  of  fraternal  intercourse 
among  its  members,  to  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ories of  life  in  active  service,  and  to  secure  a 
just  recognition  by  the  Congress  and  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Mexican  War 
of  1846,  1847  and  1848."  Annual  meetings 
are  held  at  a  place  and  time  fixed  by  the 
association,  and  the  officers,  together  with 
three  members  selected  by  the  association, 
constitute  an  executive  committee,  with 
authority  to  call  special  meetings,  and  do 
any  other  business  that  the  interests  of  the 
association  may  require.  In  1886  S.  W. 
Smith  was  chosen  president;  Dr.  T.  E. 
Staples,  vice  president,  and  T.  P.  Hoy,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.  In  1890  Colonel  Hiram 
Bledsoe,  of  Pleasant  Hill,  was  chosen  presi- 
dent in  place  of  S.  W.  Smith,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  on  account  of  his  infirmities ; 
and  in  1894  Colonel  Bledsoe  was  compelled 
to  retire,  also,  by  the  feeble  state  of  his 
health,  and  Colonel  Thomas  P.  Hoy,  of 
Sedalia,  was  chosen  president;  Captain  W. 
R.  Samuels,  of  Huntsville,  first  vice  presi- 
dent ;  W.  Boon  Major,  of  Odessa,  second  vice 
president,  and  James  Martin,  of  Marshall, 
secretary.  It  is  probable  that  before  the 
close  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  association  will  have  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  all  its  members,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  in  1899  it  had  about 
150  members,  some  of  whom  served  under 
Doniphan  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Chi- 
Tiuahua,  others  under  Price  in  his  campaign 
in  New  Mexico,  and  others  under  Taylor, 
^nd  at  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  held 
at  Nevada,  in  September,  1899,  more  than 
half  a  century  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
War,  there  were  thirty-three  veterans  pres- 
ent, their  ages  ranging  from  sixty-nine  years 
to  eighty-two,  and  representing  six  States, 
having  enlisted,  some  in  Ohio,  others  in  Ken- 
tucky, others  in  Tennessee,  others  in  Texas, 
others  in  Illinois,  but  the  greater  number 
in  Missouri.  Their  names,  with  their  ages 
and  place  of  residence,  were:  Ira  Griffin, 
75,  Jasper  County;    Henry  File,  74,  Jasper; 


Louis  Hartman,  72,  Denver,  Illinois ;  Thomas 
H.  Evans,  8i,  Warrensburg;  John  Bannon, 
74,  Nevada ;  P.  W.  Vandiver,  73 ;  Samuel  F. 
King,  74,  Nevada;  W.  B.  Major,  73,  Odessa; 
Lawrence  Daly,  75,  Nevada ;  John  W.  Mon- 
roe, 69,  Nevada;  Wilson  Robbins,  74,  Car- 
thage; Thomas  P.  Hoy,  74,  Sedalia;  James 
Martin,  73,  Marshall;  R.  J.  Williams,  74, 
Swan  wick;  Stephen  Callaway,  75,  Franklin; 
M.  M.  Bayse,  74,  Myers;  John  Wall,  80, 
Norton;  J.  W.  Shouse,  74,  Kearney;  W.  H. 
Cence,  74,  Kearney;  V.  S.  Collier,  71,  Mar- 
shall; Daniel  Parrott,  75,  Magnolia;  H.  S. 
Richardson,  75,  Salisbury;  W.  C.  Snowden, 
74,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  J.  M.  Liddle,  73,  Ne- 
vada; J.  C.  Wilson,  71,  Eudora,  Kansas;  R. 
B.  Walborn,  73,  Crutcher;  J.  W.  Crowell, 
72,  Eldorado  Springs ;  W.  S.  Rogers,  72,  Sib- 
ley; W.  P.  Robinson,  72,  Bethany;  Richard 
Carr,  76,  Golden  City;  Burnet  Woods,  81, 
Eldorado  Springs ;  A.  R.  Miller,  72,  Eudora, 
Kansas,  and  Samuel  Eyeman,  82. 

Mexico. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Audrain 
County,  a  city  of  the  third  class,  located  near 
the  center  of  the  county,  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  Wabash  Railroads, 
no  miles  from  St.  Louis  and  fifty  miles  from 
Jefferson  City.  It  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Jefferson  City  branch  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad.  The  city  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  divide  that  separates  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  elevated  points  in  the  county.  The 
site  abounds  in  gently  rolling  ridges,  with 
pretty  valleys,  affording  splendid  natural 
drainage.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out, 
well  graded  and  macadamized,  and  beauti- 
fully shaded  with  trees  on  either  side.  The 
original  site  of  the  town  was  entered  at  the 
government  land  office  by  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Mansfield  and  James  H.  Smith,  who,  in  April, 
1836,  laid  it  out  as  a  town,  which  they  called 
New  Mexico,  by  which  name  it  was  known 
until  it  became  the  county  seat.  The  own- 
ers of  the  town  site  platted  fifty  acres  into 
lots,  blocks,  streets  and  alleys,  and  donated 
to  the  County  of  Audrain,  for  county  seat 
purposes,  the  public  square  and  each  alter- 
nate lot  of  the  town  for  sale,  on  condition 
that  it  be  made  the  county  seat.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  select  a  permanent  seat  of  justice 
accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  and 
Smith,  and  their  selection  was  approved  by 
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the  county  court.     May  4,  1837,  an  auction 
sde  of  tov^m  lots  was  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  county  building  fund.     In  the  fall  of 
1836  the  owners  of  the  town  site  held  a  sale 
of  lots.    The  first  persons  to  establish  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  in  the  town  were  John  B. 
Morris  and  William  White,  who,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Morris  &  White,  in  the  fall  of 
1836,  opened  a  general  store  on  Lot  4,  Block 
21,  of  the  original  town.    Soon  after  Mans- 
field &  Smith  opened  up  a  grocery  store, 
and  during  the  years  immediately  following 
about  half  a  dozen  stores  were  started.    For 
about  twenty  years  the  town  enjoyed  little 
prosperity  and  could  boast  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred inhabitants  until  May,  1858,  when  the 
North  Missouri  (now  Wabash)  Railway  was 
completed  to  it.     Then  ensued  a  short  era 
of  prosperity.     Three  years  prior  the  first 
newspaper  in  Audrain  County  was  started  at 
Mexico,  and  was  called  the  "Ledger."    The 
influx  of  settlers,  on  account  of  the  building 
of  the  railroad,  necessitated  the  starting  of  a 
number  of  business  enterprises.     March  5, 
1855,  Mexico  was  incorporated  as  a  town. 
Its  articles  of  incorporation  were  amended 
in  1856,  and  again  February  17,  1857,  when 
the  trustees  were  authorized  to  condemn  cer- 
tain   properties    for    street   purposes.     The 
town  charter  of  1855  made  the  police  judge 
ex-oflficio  justice  of  the  peace,  and  gave  the 
town  council  "power  to  punish  any  member 
or  other  person  for  disorderly  behavior  in 
their  presence  while  sitting  as  a  board,'*  and 
"to  expel  a  member  for  disorderly  conduct, 
l)ut  shall  not  expel  a  member  the  second  time 
for  the  same  cause."    The  act  also  gave  the 
trustees  power  "to  prevent  the  firing  of  fire- 
arms."   These  laws  were  in  effect  until  1874, 
when  the  General  Assembly  granted  Mexico 
a  special  charter  as  a  city.    It  became  a  city 
of  the  third  class  in  March,  1892.     Its  area 
is  one  and  three-fourth  miles  by  one  and  one- 
half  miles,  containing  1,680  acres.    Like  other 
towns  of  Missouri,  the  Civil  War  retarded  its 
growth,  and  Mexico  did  not  thrive  until  some 
years  after  its  close.    The  Louisiana  &  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad,  now  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  was  built  to  it  in  1872.    Mexico  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  one  of  the 
most    progressive    and    prosperous    of    the 
smaller  cities  of  Missouri.    It  is  noted  as  a 
healthful  residence  place  and  has  educational 
advantages  excelled  by  few  cities  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.     It  is  the  seat  of  Hardin 


College,  which  is  under  control  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
known  female  schools  in  Missouri.  Also 
located  there  is  Missouri  Military  Academy, 
founded  in  1889,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1897, 
and  rebuilt  through  the  efforts  of  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  in  1900.  Under  its 
new  managers,  Messrs.  Yancey  &  Fonville, 
the  academy  is  deservedly  taking  rank  with 
the  high  class  military  schools  of  the  West. 
There  are  two  excellent  public  schools,  all 
occupying  fine  buildings,  and  in  addition  a 
school  for  colored  children.  There  are 
twelve  churches,  Presbyterian,  Methodist 
Episcopal,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Mis- 
sionary Baptist,  Regular  Baptist,  Christian, 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  German  Evangelical  and 
three  churches  for  colored  people.  .  The  city 
supports  two  daily  and  five  weekly  papers, 
and  one  semi-monthly  religious  paper.  The 
"Intelligencer"  is  Democratic,  published 
daily  and  weekly  by  C.  M.  Baskett;  the 
"Ledger,"  Democratic,  is  daily  and  weekly, 
by  R.  M.  White;  the  "State  Leader"  is  Pro- 
hibitionist, weekly,  by  C.  E.  Stokes ;  the 
"Messenger,"  weekly,  by  John  Beal;  "The 
Audrain  County  Republican,"  weekly,  by  V. 
E.  Mendenhall,  and  the  "Regular  Baptist," 
semi-monthly,  by  Rev.  William  Huff.  The 
Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Modern 
Woodmen,  Maccabees,  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  various  other  fraternal  and 
benevolent  orders  have  lodges  in  the  city, 
and  there  are  numerous  social  clubs  and  mis- 
cellaneous church  and  charitable  societies. 
The  business  interests  of  the  city  are  repre- 
sented by  three  banks,  two  flouring  mills,  a 
woolen  mill,  foundry  and  machine  shops,  ice 
manufacturing  plant,  brick  works,  steam 
laundry,  three  hotels  and  numerous  small 
factories  and  shops,  and  about  100  stores 
in  the  different  branches  of  trade.  The  city 
has  a  good  operahouse,  an  electric  lighting 
plant,  waterworks  and  sewerage  systems,  a 
well  organized  fire  department,  telephone  ex- 
change and  telephone  connections  with  near 
by  towns,  and  long  distance  telephone  con- 
nections with  eastern  cities.  Its  population 
in  1900  was  5,099. 

Mexico,  Missouri  Exiles  in  •—The 
march  of  the  Missouri  Confederates,  the  rem- 
nant of  Shelby's  Iron  Brigade,  from  Texas 
into  Mexico  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
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federate  cause,  and  the  surrender  of  their 
forces  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department, 
was  one  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  that 
followed  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War.  One 
of  the  results  of  Price's  raid  into  Missouri 
in  the  fall  of  1864,  followed  by  his  disastrous 
retreat  into  Arkansas,  attended  as  it  was  by 
great  suflFering  and  hardship  to  his  troops, 
was  widespread  and  deep  discontent  in  the 
whole  Confederate  Army  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; and  when,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  tid- 
ings of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  followed  shortly 
by  tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston, 
reached  the  Confederate  camps  in  Arkansas, 
Texas  and  Louisiana,  demoralization  ensued 
and  everything  went  to  pieces.  Only  the 
Missouri  ''Iron  Brigade"  and  the  Arkansas 
troops  maintained  their  discipline  and  or- 
ganization for  a  time.  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith,  commanding  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Department  of  the  Confederacy,  in  a  letter 
written  at  Houston,  Texas,  May  30th,  to 
Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  on  the  subject  of  surrender, 
says :  "The  army  in  Texas  disbanded  before 
my  arrival  here.  From  one  extremity  of  the 
department  to  the  other,  the  troops,  except 
Shelby's  heroic  division  of  Missouri  cavalry, 
with  unexampled  unanimity  of  action,  have 
dissolved  all  military  organization,  seized  the 
public  property,  and  scattered  to  their 
homes.  The  department  is  now  open  to  occu- 
pation by  your  government."  When  the 
news  of  Lee's  surrender  first  reached  the 
Confederate  headquarters  at  Shreveport,  and 
proposals  of  surrender  began  to  be  talked 
about,  Shelby  had  issued  an  address  to  his 
division,  entreating  them  not  to  even  enter- 
tain the  thought  of  surrender.  "No!  no!" 
said  he.  "We  will  do  this:  We  will  stand 
together,  we  will  keep  our  organization,  our 
arms,  our  discipline, our  hatred  of  oppression, 
until  one  universal  shout  goes  up  from  an 
admiring  world  that  this  Missouri  Cavalry 
Division  preferred  exile  to  submission^ — 
death  to  dishonor."  When,  a  few  weeks  after 
this,  the  Confederate  cause  collapsed  com- 
pletely east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  was 
seen  that  all  was  over,  even  the  Missourians 
showed  a  disposition  to  return  to  their  dis- 
tant homes,  and  this  desire  increased  until 
their  commander  wisely  recognized  it,  and 
decided  to  submit  to  it.  A  final  meeting  took 
place  on  the  2d  of  June,  1865,  and  a  final 
separation,  "sorrowful  almost  to  agony,"  fol- 


lowed.   The  division  was  disbanded,  the  last 
body  of  Confederate  troops  to  take  that  step, 
and  even  then  a  considerable  number  of  them 
gathered  round  their  commander  to  follow 
his  fortunes  wherever  he  might  lead.    Shelby 
had  resolved  to  march  into  Mexico,  where 
the  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  Aus- 
trian,  Maximilian,   supported   by  a   French 
army  sent  to  establish  him  on  the  throne,  as 
emperor  of  Mexico,  and  the  Mexican  people, 
under  their  President,  Juarez,  with  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  espousing  one  cause  or  the 
other,     as     circumstances     might     suggest. 
With  his  force  of  500  men,  veteran  troopers, 
inured  tio  hardships  and  accustomed  to  des- 
perate fighting,  with  unbounded  confidence 
in  their  commander,  Shelby  had  four  first- 
rate  new  rifled  cannon,  2,000  new  Enfield 
muskets,  40,000  rounds  of  small  arms  ammu- 
nition, 600  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition 
and  a  large  train  of  provisions,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, nine   twelve-mule  wagons   loaded  with 
delicacies   in   the   shape   of   molasses,  rice, 
whisky,  dried  fruit,  pickles  and  sweetmeats, 
which  were  captured  on  their  way  to  the 
Confederate  headquarters  at  Shreveport  the 
second  day  after  the  parting  at  Corsicana. 
The  men  were  magnificently  mounted  and 
equipped,  each  with  a  Sharpens  carbine  and 
four  navy  revolvers,  with  120  rounds  for  each 
to  the  man.    The  march  through  Texas  was 
conducted    with    exemplary    discipline,    the 
troops  abstaining  from  predatory  indulgence, 
and  not  only  treating  the  people  with  uni- 
form courtesy,  but,  on  several  occasions,  pro- 
tecting them  from  brigandage  and  oppression 
by  the  bands  of  desperate  marauders  roaming 
over  the  country.    The  march  was  through 
Austin  to  San  Antonio.    In  the  latter  place 
was  the  Confederate  subtreasury  with  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  gold,  and  on  Shelby's  ar- 
rival it  was  proposed  by  a  prominent  Texas 
Confederate  that  he  seize  the  money  and  dis- 
tribute it  among  the  soldiers,  as  there  was  no 
longer  a  Confederate  government  to  claim  it; 
but  the  Missourian  determined  to  maintain 
the  honor  of  his  division  to  the  last,  and  re- 
fused the  proposition.     Shortly  afterward  a 
mob  of  disbanded  Texas  Confederates  en- 
tered the  town,  seized  the  subtreasury  and 
divided  the  money  among  themselves.     At 
San  Antonio  were  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent Southern  officers  and  citizens  on  their 
way  to  exile  in  Mexico,  among  them  General 
Kirby  Smith,  late  commander  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Trans-Mississippi ;  Generals  Ma- 
gnider,    Hindman,    Lyon,    Leadbetter    and 
Wilcox;  Governor  Murrah,  of  Texas;  Gov- 
ernor   Morehead,    of    Kentucky;    Governor 
Allen,  of  Louisiana,  and  ex-Governor  Trus- 
ten  Polk,  of  Missouri.    Most  of  these  sought 
and   £ound   protection   under   the    Missouri 
command,  and  traveled  with  it.    After  a  halt 
of  four  days  at  San  Antonio  the  march  was 
resumed  through  the  German  settlement  of 
New  Braunfels,  where  the  troops  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  to  Eagle  Pass,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  strictest  military  discipline, 
with  pickets  and  camp  guards,  being  main- 
tained all  the  way.    The  Httle  town  of  Piedra 
Negras,  on  the  Mexican  side   of  the   Rio 
Grande  opposite  Eagle  Pass,  was  occupied  by 
a  small  body  of  Mexican  Liberal  troops,  who, 
at  first,  thought  the  Missourians  intended  to 
attack  the  town;  but  on  being  assured  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  thought  of,  friendly 
relations  were  established,  and  the  Governors 
of  New  Leon  and  Coahuila  invited  General 
Shelby  to  enter  the  Liberal  service  and  take 
command   of   these    two    States.     Most    of 
Shelb/s  officers  were  inclined  to  the  Im- 
perialists,  and   contemplated   offering  their 
«words  to  Maximilian,  and  the  invitation  to 
take  the  side  of  Juarez  was,  therefore,  de- 
clined; but  as  both  officers  and  men  needed 
money  in  the  strange  land  through  which 
they  were  traveling,  and  the  Liberals  needed 
arms  and  ammunition,  a  bargain  was  easily 
made  by  which  the  artillery,  rifles,  ammuni- 
tion and  accoutrements  were  turned  over  to 
the    Liberals   for   $16,000— and   the    money 
equally  divided  among  the  members,  rank 
and  file,  of  the  command.    Before  resuming 
their  march  into  the  interior  the  Missourians 
of  the  command  brought  out  the  old  battle 
flag  of  the  division,  and,  with  appropriate 
•ceremonies,  unfurled  it,  the  last  time,  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  breeze ;  and  then  Colonels 
Elliott,    Williams,    Gordon,    Slayback    and 
Blackwell  sunk  it  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Grande  forever.     Curiously  enough,  it 
Mras  the  4th  of  July,  and  while  the  American 
people  were  celebrating  together  the  birth- 
day of  their  independence  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Union,  these  weeping  exiles  were  giving 
mournful  sepulture  to  the  last  fond  relic  of  a 
cause  now  hopelessly  lost,  which  they  had 
fondly  and  fearlessly  followed  through  four 
passionate  years  of  battle  and  blood,   but 
which  i¥Ould  never  need  a  flag  and  followers 


again.  It  will  appear  strange  that,  after  hav- 
ing thus  sold  their  arms  to  the  Mexican 
Liberals,  the  Americans  should  continue  their 
march  unarmed  and  defenseless,  toward 
Monterey,  which  was  occupied  by  an  Imperial 
force  of  600  men  under  General  Jeanningros ; 
yet  this  is  just  what  they  did.  As  they  ad- 
vanced on  their  journey,  reports  reached 
them  of  threats  made  by  the  French  general 
to  shoot  Shelby  and  hang  his  men ;  and  when 
the  command  arrived  within  four  miles  of 
Monterey,  General  Shelby  deemed  it  prudent 
to  assure  himself  of  safety  before  venturing 
further.  He  halted,  therefore,  and  drew  up 
a  statement  asserting,  that,  penniless  and 
homeless,  his  men  were  forced  to  sell  their 
arms  to  the  Liberals  for  money  to  buy  bread 
with;  that  he  alone  was  responsible;  and  if 
this  plain  statement  of  facts  was  not  satis- 
factory, and  they  were  to  be  considered  as 
enemies.  General  Jeanningros  had  only  to  say 
so  plainly,  and  they  would  not  advance 
further.  This  paper,  sent  in  by  Rainey  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Major  John  ThrailkUl,  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  Genera! 
Jeanningros;  he  instantly  invited  the  Ameri- 
cans into  the  city,  and  gave  Shelby  a  banquet, 
and  treated  the  whole  command  with  cordial 
friendship.  At  Monterey  the  expedition 
broke  up.  They  were  no  longer  soldiers,  but 
travelers  and  adventurers,  and  having  no 
common  purpose  to  hold  them  together,  they 
agreed  to  seek  their  fortunes  each  in  his  own 
way.  Some  went  to  Sonora  and  joined  the 
Liberal  chieftain,  Corona;  some  took  service 
in  the  Imperialist  cause  under  the  French  col- 
onel, Dupin;  others  went  to  California,  and 
others  to  Honduras  and  Brazil.  Fifty  re- 
mained with  General  Shelby  as  his  compan- 
ions, and  with  these  he  continued  the  journey 
through  Parras,  Matehuala,  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  San  Miguel  to  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. After  remaining  there  for  a  short  time 
they  went  to  Cordova  and  settled  as  colonists 
in  that  enterprise.  The  Cordova  colony, 
begun  under  the  protection  of  the  Imperial- 
ists, was  not  successful,  and  after  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  the  ex-Confederates  aban- 
doned it,  Shelby  and  most  of  the  Missourians 
with  hhn  returning  to  Missouri  and  finding 
in  their  own  home  the  rest  and  contentment 
which  they  could  not  find  in  foreign  climes. 

Meyer,  Christian  Frederick  God- 
love,  founder  of  the  house  of  the  Meyer 
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Brothers'  Drug  Company  of  St.  Louis,  en- 
tered the  retail  drug  business  in  May,  1848, 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  when  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In 
1852  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wall 
&  Meyer,  and  he  subsequently  bought  the 
interest  of  his  partner  and  admitted  his 
brother,  J.  F.  W.  Meyer,  when  the  firm  be- 
came Meyer  &  Brother.  While  residing  in 
Fort  Wayne,  he  during  the  same  time  edited 
and  published  a  German  paper,  the  "Morale." 
He  also  married  Miss  Francisca  Schmidt,  a 
native  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  He  purchased  a 
plat  of  land  of  nine  acres,  and  built  a 
residence,  stables,  etc.  He  also  built  green- 
houses, and  engaged  in  gardening,  floricul- 
ture and  horticulture.  Most  of  the  ever- 
green and  other  ornamental  trees  now  seen  at 
or  near  Fort  Wayne,  that  have  attained  large 
proportions,  came  from  "Glendale,"  the  name 
given  by  Mr.  Meyer  to  his  country  home.  He 
is  said  to  have  imported  the  first  specimen  of 
Begonia  Rex,  and  he  became  so  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  fruits 
that  he  wrote  for  the  horticultural  magazines 
of  thM  day.  In  1865,  Meyer  &  Brother 
opened  a  branch  drug  store  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  which  under  the  management  of  C. 
F.  G.  Meyer,  soon  became  the  largest  whole- 
sale drug  establishment  in  that  city,  and  yet 
exists  as  the  Meyer  Brothers'  Drug  Com- 
pany, incorporated.  Mr.  Meyer  has  been  a 
director  in  three  different  banks,  the  first 
being  in  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  and  two 
banks  in  St.  Louis.  Owing  to  close  applica- 
tion to  business  he  never  enjoyed  very  good 
health,  and  in  1889  broke  down  from  nervous 
prostration,  and  for  about  five  years  was 
almost  an  invalid.  He  and  his  wife  traveled 
a  great  deal  for  recreation  during  this  time, 
sea  voyages  being  especially  beneficial  to  him. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  have  been  born  nine 
children,  seven  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Three  died,  one  as  a  babe  and  two  when  twen- 
ty-one and  twenty-eight,  respectively,  while 
five  sons  and  one  daughter  are  living.  Three 
of  the  sons  are  in  the  establishment  of  Meyer 
Brothers'  Drug  Company  at  this  time  (1898), 
the  eldest  one,  Theodore  F.  Meyer,  having 
virtually  assumed  the  management  of  the 
business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyers  are  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Lutheran  Church. 

Miami. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Saline  County,  on  the  Missouri  River,  sixteen 


miles  north  of  Marshall,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  two  public  school  buildings;  five 
churches,  a  Democratic  newspaper,  the 
"News;"  a  bank,  and  a  steam  flourmill.  la 
1899  the  population  was  1,030.  In  1833,. 
Henry  Ferrill  established  a  ferry,  and  the 
settlement  became  an  important  shipping 
point.     It  was  formerly  known  as  Greenville^ 

Michaelis,  Aug^ust  C,  architect 
and  superintendent  of  building  construction,, 
of  Joplin,  was  born  July  3,  1863,  at  Palmyra, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  August  Charles 
and  Joanna  (Reimack)  Michaelis.  The  father 
was  an  Alsatian,  born  at  Weia,  and  inherited 
the  title  of  Baron  Dimerot.  He  was  a  cul- 
tured man,  skilled  in  music,  and  with  delicate 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  architecture  and 
decoration.  He  traveled  much  in  Europe  to 
observe  buildings  and  art  galleries,  remained 
for  some  time  in  Italy,  and  while  there,  made 
a  guitar  which  is  yet  in  possession  of  his  soiu 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  France, 
at  a  later  day,  where  he  made  pianos  and 
beautifully  designed  furniture,  at  one  time 
filling  an  order  for  room  furnishings  given 
by  command  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  After 
twenty-one  years'  residence  in  France,  he 
inmfiigrated  to  America,  and  followed  the 
furniture  business  here,  making  his  home  first 
in  St.  Louis,  then  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and 
finally  in  Palmyra,  Missouri,  where  he  died  in 
1887,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  Germany;  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Michaelis  in  Muscatine,  Iowa, 
and  is  yet  living  at  Palmyra,  Missouri.  The 
son,  August  C.  Michaelis  received  but  a  com- 
mon school  education  in  his  native  town.  He 
inherited  the  refined  tastes  of  his  father,  early- 
developed  a  passion  for  architectural  studies, 
and  his  high  accomplishments  in  the  noble 
profession  which  he  has  made  his  life  work, 
are  due  to  no  technical  instruction,  but  solely 
to  innate  genius,  and  studious  application. 
In  1883  he  began  work  as  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  and  was  so  engaged  for  ten  years,  at 
the  same  time  deriving  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture from  both  books  and  personal  obser- 
vation. In  1893  he  located  in  Joplin,  and 
began  the  work  in  which  he  has  proven  him- 
self so  accomplished  a  master.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  architectural  orna- 
ments with  which  he  has  adorned  the  city,  is 
the  high  school  building,  erected  in  1896,  at 
a  cost  of  $25,000.    His  designs  were  accepted 
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in  a  competitive  examination  of  plans  made 
by  the  leading  architects  of  Kansas  City  and 
elsewhere  in  Missouri,  and  some  in  Illinois. 
Among  his  buildings  are  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  of  Carthage 
cut  stone,  costing  $25,000;  the  frame  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Wise,  costing  $10,000;  the 
Wjmian  Block,  costing  $12,000;  and  the 
Campbell  store  building,  costing  the  same 
amount.  He  later  had  in  hand  the  Schiffer- 
decker  &  Spencer  building,  for  hotel  and 
store  purposes,  stone  front,  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000; 
the  Congregational  Church,  costing  $7,000; 
and  numerous  less  important  but  beau- 
tiful structures.  He  was  also  engaged 
upon  the  plans  for  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  Grecian  temple  style,  with 
elliptical  ceilings,  a  gallery  overlooking  the 
auditorium,  basement  with  lecture  and  library 
rooms,  and  sanitary  conveniences,  the  edifice 
to  cost  $25,000.  The  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  his  work  are  utility,  dig^ty  and 
exquisite  taste.  His  ornamentation  is  grace- 
ful, being  the  happy  mean  between  classic 
severity  and  florid  decoration.  In  overlook- 
ing the  work  of  construction,  he  holds  con- 
tractors to  a  rigid  exactness  in  labor  and 
material,  and  his  patrons  have  full  assurance 
that  their  money  is  honestly  expended.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  religion  a 
Presb)rterian.  Mr.  Michaelis  was  married 
September  27,  1887,  to  Miss  Viola  Kee,  of 
Carthage,  Illinois.  Two  children  have  been 
bom  of  this  marriage,  Hester  Fay,  and  Ralph 
William  Michaelis. 

Microscopists,  St.  Louis  Club  of. 

A  club  organized  in  1887  with  a  membership 
composed  chiefly  of  amateur  microscopists, 
pupils  and  former  pupils  of  Professor  W.  H. 
Whelpley,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  micros- 
copy in  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy. 
The  purpose  of  the  club  was  the  study  of 
microscopy,  especially  in  its  relations  to  phar- 
macy and  medicine.  The  organization  con- 
tinued in  active  existence  for  about  six  years, 
during  which  period  much  good  work  was 
done  by  its  members,  individually  and  as  a 
body.  It  held  monthly  meetings,  and  had  an 
average  membership  of  twenty-five  persons. 
The  club  elected  its  last  set  of  officers  in  1891. 

M iddelkamp,  John  William,  land- 
owner and  farmer,  was  born  April  14,  1849, 


in  Warren  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Henry 
and  Mary  Eliza  (Helmus)  Middelkamp.  Both 
his  father  and  mother  were  natives  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  father  was  born  near  Badber- 
gen  in  1819.  In  1847  his  parents  came  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Missouri,  and  in  De- 
cember of  that  year  they  established  their 
home  in  Warren  County,  near  the  town  of 
Warrenton.  The  elder  Middelkamp  lived  to 
a  good  old  age,  dying  at  his  son's  home  near 
the  town  of  Bellflower,  March  3,  1897.  By 
occupation,  he  was  a  miller  and  farmer.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  John  W.  and  Elize 
Middelkamp,  was  born  in  1828  in  Germany 
and  came  to  this  country  in  the  same  year 
as  her  husband,  although  they  were  not 
married  until  March  8,  1848.  She  died 
February  13,  1861.  Their  daughter  Elize, 
who  was  born  in  1853,  died  in  1863.  John 
W.  Middelkamp  attended  school  during  the 
early  years  of  his  boyhood  near  Warrenton, 
and  later  spent  two  winters  in  St.  Louis  dur- 
ing which  he  attended  the  schools  of  that 
city.  After  leaving  school,  he  worked  in  a 
dry  goods  store  in  St.  Louis  for  a  year  and 
then  returned  to  Warren  County  where  he 
engaged  in  the  merchandising  business  with 
his  father  at  Warrenton.  After  a  time  he 
concluded  to  return  to  farm  life  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
kindred  enterprises.  He  resided  on  his 
father's  home  farm  until  1882,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Montgomery  County,  near  Bell- 
flower,  which  place  has  since  been  his  home.. 
A  large  property-owner,  he  is  known 
throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  as  an 
unusually  intelligent  farmer,  and  in  all  the 
affairs  of  everyday  life,  his  actions  are  char- 
acterized by  the  strictest  integrity.  His  word 
is  as  good  as  a  bond  and  he  is  respected  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him.  While  he  is 
a  Republican  in  politics  and  takes  an  active 
interest  in  the  success  of  his  party,  he  has 
never  sought  official  preferment  of  any  kind 
and  the  only  offices  he  has  held  have  been 
those  of  deputy  postmaster  and  express 
agent  at  Warrenton,  and  postmaster  and 
school  director  at  Bellflower,  after  his  re- 
moval to  Montgomery  County.  In  religion, 
he  adheres  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church.  A  member  of  the  order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  he  has  filled  various  offices  in  the 
lodge  with  which  he  affiliates.  December  5, 
1872,  Mr.  Middelkamp   married   Miss   Mary 
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Jane  A.  Schowcngerdt,  who  was  bom  No- 
vember i8,  1852,  daughter  of  Ernst  and 
Elizabeth  (Huckreide)  Schowcngerdt,  of 
Warrenton,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Middelkamp's 
father  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  War- 
ren County,  of  the  German  nationality,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  large  property-owner 
and  influential  citizen  in  that  county.  The 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middelkamp 
have  been  Lizzie  K.,  bom  in  1874;  Annie  C, 
bom  in  1878;  Ernst  H.,  who  was  bom  in 
1881  and  died  the  same  year ;  Emma  C,  who 
was  born  in  1882  and  died  in  1883 ;  Carrie  M., 
born  in  1885;  and  George  J.  Middelkamp 
born  in  1890.  Lizzie  K.  Middelkamp  married 
A.  E.  Blattner,  May  2,  1895. 

Middlebrook,  Robert  B.,  city  coun- 
sellor of  Kansas  City,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  upper  house 
of  the  common  council  April  20,  1897,  ^^^ 
reappointed  and  confirmed  April  17,  1899,  is  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  was  born  in  1855. 
In  1878,  when  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Yale 
University.  The  same  year,  he  located  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  has  since 
resided  and  practiced  his  profession.  In 
1888,  Mr.  Middlebrook  was  appointed  assist- 
ant city  counsellor.  In  1889  the  present  city 
charter  was  obtained.  His  experience  in 
municipal  law  is  thus  cotemporary  with  the 
municipal  life  of  Kansas  City  under  its  pre- 
sent charter.  Hence  his  familiarity  with  the 
municipal  life  of  the  city  has  enabled  him  to 
contribute  the  article  on  ''Municipal  Govern- 
ment of  Kansas  City,"  which  appears  else- 
where in  the  ** Encyclopedia  of  the  History 
of  Missouri." 

Middleto  wn« — A  city  of  the  third  class, 
in  Montgomery  County,  near  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  county.  It  is  ten  miles 
from  Wellsville — the  nearest  railroad  point — 
on  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  the  county.  It  has  a  good 
public  high  school,  several  churches,  a  bank, 
two  hotels,  a  newspaper  "Chips,"  six  general 
stores,  two  drug  stores  and  about  half  a 
dozen  other  stores  and  shops.  Population  in 
1899  (estimated),  550. 

Middletown. See  "Waverly." 

Midland. -^A  town  founded  about  1880 
by  the  Midland  Furnace  Company,  two  miles 


north  of  the  city  of  Steelville,  in  Crawford 
County.  At  one  time  it  had  a  population  of 
about  300.  About  1894  the  furnace  was  dis- 
mantled, business  was  discontinued  and  the 
town  ceased  to  exist. 

Midway. — See  "]9Lsptr.'' 

Milam,  Benjamin  Jonson,  physician, 
was  bom  January  26,  1849,  in  Bloomington, 
Macon  County,  Missouri.  His  parents  were 
Solomon  and  Matilda  (Baker)  Milam,  the 
father  a  native  of  Virgfinia  and  the  mother  of 
Howard  County,  Missouri.  Solomon  Milam 
came  with  his  father,  who  was  also  named 
Solomon  Milam,  from  Tazewell  County,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Missouri,  in  1837.  They  settled 
three  miles  north  of  Old  Bloomington,  in 
Macon  County,  and  from  this  family  repre- 
sentatives have  since  gone  out  into  different 
parts  of  Missouri,  and  into  various  Western 
States  and  Territories.  The  younger  Solo- 
mon Milam  was  born  in  Tazewell  County, 
Virginia,  September  11,  181 5,  and  died  in 
Macon  County,  Missouri,  July  16,  1879.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Milam,  was  born  in 
1816  and  died  in  1880.  They  were  married 
in  1840  and  at  once  settled  on  a  farm  one  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Old  Bloomington,  the 
former  county  seat  of  Macon  county.  This 
was  four  years  before  the  government  survey 
of  lands  in  Macon  County,  and  such  lands 
were  not  then  open  to  entry.  Four  daugh- 
ters and  seven  sons  were  bom  to  Solomon 
Milam  and  his  wife,  of  whom  the  first  two 
daughters  died  in  infancy.  All  the  others 
are  living,  their  names  being  as  follows: 
Joseph  B.  Milam,  of  Corwin,  Kansas;  Rev. 
S.  H.  Milam,  of  Clarence,  Missouri ;  Dr.  B.  J. 
Milam,  of  Macon,  Missouri;  Charles  W. 
Milam,  of  Gainesville,  Missouri;  Mattie 
Milam  Gooding,  of  Castle  Rock,  Colorado; 
John  H.  Milam,  of  Clarence,  Missouri;  Vir- 
ginia Milam  Holderly,  of  Byron,  Oklahoma 
Territory;  James  B.  Milam,  of  Hazelton, 
Kansas,  and  George  L.  Milam,  of  Fayette, 
Missouri.  All  are  prosperous  and  worthy 
people  and  all  have  families  of  children  rang- 
ing in  number  of  from  two  to  six.  In  his 
early  childhood,  Dr.  Milam  attended  the 
public  schools  near  his  country  home,  and 
later  was  a  student  at  Macon  high  school  of 
Old  Bloomington,  and  during  the  years  1869- 
70  and  1870-71  at  Central  College  of  Fayette, 
Missouri.    In  1875    ^^  matriculated  in  St. 
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Louis  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis  where  he 
attended  lectures  during  the  following  year. 
In  1876  he  went  to  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege   of    Philadelphia,     Pennsylvania,    and 
received  his  doctor's  degree  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1877.    Immediately  afterward  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  Macon  and  from  that  up  to  the  present 
time  (1900)   he   has  been   continuously   en- 
gaged in  active  and  successful  professional 
labor.    He  is  now  rounding  out  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  work  in  this  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  has  earned  and  enjoys  the  highest  esteem 
of  his  professional  brethren  and  the  general 
public.  Although  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  he  has  been  witness  to  almost  the  entire 
growth  and  development  of  Macon  County, 
and  now  sees  towns  and  villages,  mines,  and 
factories,  churches,  colleges  and  other  schools 
in  a  region  which  was  sparsely  settled  when 
he  first  saw  it,  but  which  is  now  fifth  among 
the  counties  of  the  State  in  population.    In 
politics.  Dr.  Milam  has  always  been  a  staunch 
Democrat,  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  party  but  caring  nothing  for 
political  preferment.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  for 
something  like  twenty  years  past  has  served 
on  the  board  of  stewards  of  his  church.     In 
October  of  1878  he  married  Miss  Emma  B. 
McCall,  and  of  this  union  six  children  were 
born,  their  names  being  as  follows:  Ernest 
Lloyd  born  May  5, 1880,  died  March  30, 1886; 
Mary  Etta,  now  the  wife  of  J.  I.  B.  Hanson, 
of  Peoria,  Illinois;  Lillie  Maud;  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  Ella  Irene ;  and  Ada  Morine,  whose 
ages  range  downward  in  the  order  named 
from  sixteen  to  ten  years.     The  first  Mrs. 
Milam  died  December  6,  1891.    March  25, 
1896,  Dr.  Milam  married  Miss  Kate  Richard- 
son, daughter  of  H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Chari- 
ton County,  Missouri,  and  granddaughter  of 
Rev.  Ancil  Richardson,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Methodist  ministers  of  north  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Kate  Richardson  Milam  died  suddenly  No- 
vember 19,  1898,  leaving  a  son,  Ancil  Marvin 
Milam,  bom  February  15,  1898,  the  day  on 
which  the  battleship  "Maine"  was  destroyed 
at  Havana.      Although  thrice  bereaved,  in 
early  life  of  his  first-born  son  and  later  of 
two  beautiful  and  accomplished  women  who 
were  ideal  wives.  Dr.  Milam  has  been  sus- 
tained by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the  wisdom 
of  Divine  Providence  and  has  addressed  him- 
self to  his  duties  at  all  times  with  chivalrous 


d^evotion.  His  home  is  one  which  he  has 
brightened  and  made  happy  and  he  finds  the 
sweetest  joys  of  life  at  his  own  fireside. 

Milan. — ^The  judicial  seat  of  Sullivan 
County  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  situated 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Kansas  City 
and  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City  &  Eastern 
Railroads,  which  cross  each  other  at  the 
town.  It  was  founded  in  1845  ^^  ^^^^ 
donated  to  the  county  by  Armistead  C.  Hill, 
and  was  made  the  county  seat.  It  has  Bap- 
tist, Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal,  South,  Christian  and  Presby- 
terian Churches.  The  various  fraternal 
orders  have  lodges  in  the  town,  the  Masons 
and  Odd  Fellows  have  buildings.  There  is 
a  graded  school,  a  telephone  exchange,  saw 
and  planing  mill,  flouring  mill,  ax-handle 
factory,  two  newspapers,  the  "Standard"  and 
the  "Republican,"  and  about  sixty  business 
concerns,  large  and  small,  including  stores, 
lumber  and  coal  yards  and  miscellaneous 
shops.  The  city  has  a  good  courthouse  and 
jail.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  2,000. 

Military  Bounty  Lands.— In  1818 
Congress  set  apart  lands  in  the  States  of 
Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  out  of  which 
each  soldier  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812 
was  permitted  to  take  one  quarter-section, 
160  acres,  title  to  be  made  to  him  by  land 
warrant.  In  Missouri  the  military  bounty 
lands  were  to  be  taken  from  the  counties  of 
Carroll,  Chariton,  Linn,  Livingston  and  Ran- 
dolph, and  that  regfion  became  known  as  the 
military  tract.  The  lands  were  selected  by 
lot,  in  the  land  office  at  Washington,  and 
warrants  filled  out  in  the  names  appearing 
upon  the  army  rolls,  and  kept  until  claimed. 
The  soldiers  lived  in  distant  States  and  the 
bounty  lands  were  remote.  No  one  ever 
drew  in  person,  few  ever  saw  the  lands,  and 
many  were  unaware  of  the  provision  made 
for  them  until  a  speculator  sought  them  to 
make  a  purchase.  The  considerations  named 
in  some  of  the  assignments  are  suggestive 
of  the  ignorance  prevailing  as  to  right  and 
value.  Some  were  for  "one  rifle  and  powder 
horn,"  "eight  coon  skins  and  a  shoat,*'  "one 
foxhound,"  "one  heffer  caff,"  "two  barrer 
hogs,"  "a  bushel  and  >4  guber  peas.'* 
Nearly  all  the  Missouri  military  bounty  land 
was  vacant  for  many  years,  and  tracts  were 
repeatedly  sold  for  taxes,  being  bid  in  by 
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speculators.  Much  litigation  ensued,  and 
many  titles  were  finally  quieted  by  the  statute 
of  limitation  of  1865. 

Military  Executions  at  Springr- 
fleld. — During  the  Civil  War,  Springfield 
was  the  scene  of  several  military  executions. 
In  1863  two  soldiers  were  shot  near  the  Ful- 
bright  Spring  for  deserting  to  the  enemy.    In 

1864  a  soldier  of  the  Regular  Army  killed 
a  demented  man  for  his  money,  on  the  Fay- 
etteville  road.  He  was  tried,  sentenced  to  be 
shot  and  the  execution  took  place  south  of 
town,  near  the  Owens  farm.  He  was  more 
indifferent  to  the  occasion  than  were  many  of 
the  spectators.  On  being  taken  from  jail  he 
assisted  in  lifting  his  own  coffin  into  the 
wagon,  and  rode  upon  it.  When  in  position 
facing  the  firing  squad,  he  deliberately  took 
the  most  exact  attitude  of  a  soldier  at  "atten- 
tion," and  just  before  the  officer  in  command 
gave  the  word  "fire,"  he  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  to  his  heart,  and  died  without  a 
struggle.  On  the  site  of  North  Springfield 
a  soldier  of  the  Fourth  Missouri  State  Militia 
Regiment  was  shot  for  deserting  to  the 
enemy  and  engaging  in  bushwhacking.  No 
names  are  preserved  in  connection  with  these 
events.  In  1863,  at  Boonville,  Charles 
Brownlee  was  convicted  by  military  commis- 
sion of  murder,  robbery  and  treason.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Moniteau  County,  in  which, 
and  Cooper  County,  the  crimes  were  com- 
mitted. He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but 
escaped  from  the  Boonville  jail.     Early  in 

1865  he  was  captured  in  Polk  County,  and 
brought  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  identi- 
fied. General  Dodge,  at  St.  Louis,  was 
advised  of  the  circumstances,  and  asked  what 
disposition  should  be  made  of  the  prisoner, 
to  which  he  replied,  "Carry  out  the  sentence 
of  the  commission,  and  shoot  him."  Answer 
was  made,  setting  forth  that  Brownlee 
claimed  to  be  a  lieutenant  in  the  Confederate 
service,  to  which  General  Dodge  replied, 
"Shoot  him  at  once ;  he  is  not  a  regular  Con- 
federate soldier."  Brownlee  appealed  to 
General  Sanborn,  who  was  without  authority 
in  the  case,  but  refused  to  intercede,  saying, 
"I  shoot  my  own  murderers  and  robbers  and 
house-burners,  and  can't  show  any  favors  to 
the  enemy's  rascals  that  I  won't  to  my  own." 
Brownlee  was  shot,  south  of  town.  May  nth, 
the  day  after  General  Dodge's  last  telegram 
was  received. 


Military  Executions  at  St.  Lionig* 

In  retaliation  for  the  shooting  of  Major 
James  Wilson  and  six  comrades,  of  the  Third 
Missouri  State  Cavalry,  near  Washington, 
Missouri,  by  order  of  a  Confederate  officer. 
General  Rosecrans  executed  six  Confederate 
prisoners  of  war  at  St.  Louis,  October  29^ 
1864.  The  names  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  this  TTtaMatory  measure  were  James  W. 
Gates,  of  the  Third  Missouri  Cavalry;  Har- 
vey H.  Blackburn,  of  Coleman's  Arkansas 
Cavalry  Regiment ;  John  Nichols,  of  the  Sec- 
ond Missouri  Cavalry ;  Charles  W.  Minniken, 
of  Crabtree's  Arkansas  Cavalry;  Asa  V. 
Ladd,  of  Burbridge's  Missouri  Cavalry,  and 
George  P.  Bunch,  of  the  Third  Missouri  Cav- 
alry. This  was  one  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
war  period  which  left  a  deep  impress  upon 
the  public  mind,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
tragedies  were  then  of  daily  occurrence. 
About  half  past  i  o'clock  on  the  day  set 
for  the  execution,  a  small  procession 
marched  from  Gratiot  Street  prison,  under 
escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Tenth  Kansas 
Regiment  of  Federal  Infantry,  to  the 
grounds  selected  as  the  place  for  the  execu- 
tion, where  assembled  about  3,000  spectators. 
Six  pine  posts  had  been  set  upright  in  the 
ground,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a 
square  board  seat.  Each  of  the  prisoners  sat 
down  upon  one  of  these  seats,  each  evincing 
in  his  demeanor  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
of  the  true  soldier.  The  hands  of  each  were 
fastened  to  the  post  behind  him,  the  firing 
party,  which  consisted  of  fifty-four  men,  was 
placed  in  position.  Thirty-six  of  the  firing 
party  were  detailed  for  the  first  fire,  eighteen 
being  held  in  reserve.  The  eyes  of  the  pris- 
oners having  been  bandaged,  there  was  a 
momentary  suspense,  and  then  came  the 
command :  "One,  two,  fire !"  The  guns  were 
discharged  simultaneously,  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  heads  of  the  prisoners  fell  forward, 
blood  gushed  from  their  bodies,  and  in  five 
minutes  all  were  pronounced  dead  by  the 
attending  surgeon.  The  bodies  were  then 
placed  in  plain  board  coffins  and  taken  charge 
of  by  the  government  undertaker.  Another 
military  execution  took  place  inside  the  St. 
Louis  County  jail  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1864.  At  that  time  James  M.  Utz,  bom  and 
reared  in  St.  Ferdinand  Township,  having 
been  convicted  of  being  a  spy  in  the 
Confederate  service,  was  executed  by  hang- 
ing. 
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Militia  Departroent.— The  militia  de- 
partment of  Missouri  is  composed  of  the 
Governor  of  the  State  as  oommander-in- 
chief,  the  adjutant  general,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  and 
a  chief  clerk.  The  organized  militia  of  the 
State  is  called  the  National  Guard  of  Mis- 
souri, consisting  of  not  over  3,000  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
years  who  have  voluntarily  enlisted  for  what- 
ever military  duty  may  be  required  of  them. 
Behind  the  National  Guard  is  the  reserve 
militia  of  the  State,  consisting  of  all  able- 
bodied  males  of  military  ages— eighteen  to 
forty-five  years — ^liable  to  military  duty.  (See 
also  "National  Guard.") 

Miller,  Alfred  Beckett,  physician, 
was  born  February  i,  1862,  in  Marion  Coun- 
ty, Missouri,  son  of  Abdiel  and  Mary  (Jones) 
Miller.  His  father  was  born  in  Marion 
County  in  1818,  and  came  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer families  of  this  State.  His  mother  was 
a  native  of  Maryland.  The  elder  Miller  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Macon  County, 
Missouri,  and  died  there  in  1869.  He  was  a 
successful  farmer  and  was  able  to  give  his 
children,  as  they  grew  up,  good  educational 
advantages.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Miller,  survived  her  husband  three  years, 
dying  in  1872.  After  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  at  Palmyra  Seminary,  Dr.  Miller  en- 
tered Central  College,  at  Fayette,  Missouri, 
where  he  took  a  thorough  classical  and  scien- 
ticific  course.  He  then  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  B. 
A.  Jandon,  of  Palmyra,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  reading  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  matriculated  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  known  medical  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States.  He  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Jefferson  College  in  1878, 
and  immediately  afterward  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Shelbyville,  Missouri. 
After  practicing  there  four  years  he  removed, 
in  the  year  1882,  to  Macon,  Missouri,  and 
ever  since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in 
professional  labor  in  that  city.  Nature  quali- 
fied him  for  a  physician  by  giving  him  a 
vigorous  intellect,  sympathy  for  human  suf- 
fering and  a  kindly  -nature,  and  a  thorough 
education  fitted  him  for  the  skillful  treat- 
ment of  those  needing  the  physician's  care. 
While  he  has  given  his  attention  to  general 


practice,  he  has  acquired  more  than  local  dis« 
tinction  as  a  gynecologist.  He  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  District  Medical  Society,  at 
Macon,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  Medical  Society.  October  9,  1879,  Dr. 
Miller  married  Miss  Lillian  Rush,  the  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Rev.  Lilburn  Rush,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Missouri  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Dr.  Miller  and  his  wife  are  both 
members  of  this  church. 

Miller,  Elijah,  lawyer  and  legislator^ 
was  born  May  7,  1839,  in  Buchanan  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Rev.  Henry  and  Isabella 
(Laster)  Miller.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Greene  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  born 
in  1822,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Buchanan 
County,  Missouri.  The  elder  Miller  was .  ti 
Baptist  minister  and  faithfully  followed  his 
calling  for  many  years,  dying  in  1889  in  Den- 
ver, Worth  County,  Missouri.  The  son  was 
educated  in  f  he  common  schools  of  Buchanan 
County  and  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life 
on  a  farm.  In  1859  he  went  to  California, 
but  after  a  time  returned  to  Missouri,  and 
soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
entered  the  Union  Army,  in  which  he  served 
three  years  under  General  Banks.  After  the 
war  he  taught  school  for  several  years  in 
Worth  County,  and  while  thus  engaged 
studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1878,  and  has  since  engaged  continuously  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  earliest 
official  positions  which  he  held  were  those  of 
justice  of  the  peace  and  county  assessor  of 
Worth  County,  and  the  first  named  of  these 
offices  he  held  for  three  terms  and  the  last 
named  for  two  terms.  Governor  Woodson 
appointed  him  a  notary  public  in  1872,  and 
he  also  filled  that  office  continuously  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Missouri,  and  in  1892  he  was 
again  chosen  to  that  body.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  Democrat  who 
has  ever  been  chosen  to  that  office  from  his 
district.  Since  he  became  a  voter,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  1864,  while  serving  in  the  Union  Army,  he 
voted  for  General  George  B.  McClellan,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
He  has  been  pronounced  in  his  views  at  all 
times,  but  at  the  same  time  has  been  tolerant 
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of  the  views  of  others  in  political  matters,  and 
when  nominated  by  his  party  for  the  State 
senatorship,  he  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  Populist  party,  and  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion was  chosen  over  his  competitor  by 
-a  majority  of  2,425  votes,  500  of  which  came 
from  his  Republican  friends.  Senator  Miller 
is  prominent  in  fraternal  circles  as  a  member 
of  the  orders  of  Masons,  Odd  Fellows  and 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  filled  all  the 
offices  in  the  subordinate  lodges  with  which 
he  affiliates.  August  10,  1865,  he  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Bridges,  daughter  of  Ivy  Bridges, 
of  Denver,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Miller's  father  was 
a  Baptist  minister  and  a  native  of  Perry 
County,  Illinois.  There  he  married  Polly 
Arnold,  who  was  born  in  the  same  county, 
and  together  they  came  to  Missouri  in  1858, 
establishing  the^r  home  in  Worth  County. 
The  surviving  children  of  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Miller  are  two  daughters  and  two  sons.  The 
elder  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Wade  Percen- 
*eld,  and  the  second  daughter  is  the  wife  of 
C  E.  Brumfield,  both  of  Worth  County,  Mis- 
souri. The  elder  son  is  a  practicing  lawyer 
and  the  younger  son  is  fitting  himself  for 
that  profession. 

Miller,  John,  editor,  soldier,  third  Gov- 
•emor  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  member 
of  Congress,  was  born  in  Berkeley  County, 
Virginia,  November  25,  1781,  and  died  at 
Florissant,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri, 
March  18,  1846.  Reared  on  a  farm  with  the 
advantages  of  only  a  common  school  educa- 
tion, he  showed  the  military  inclination  of 
liis  character  when  a  boy  by  playing  soldier, 
with  himself  at  the  head  of  a  company. 
While  a  young  man  he  removed  to  Steuben- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  published  there  the  "Steuben- 
ville  Gazette."  When  the  War  of  181 2  came 
on  his  martial  spirit  and  abilities  caused  him 
to  be  appointed  general  of  the  State  militia 
of  Ohio,  and  afterward,  colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army,  in  command  of  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  serving  under  General  William 
Henry  Harrison.  On  one  occasion,  while 
General  Harrison  was  concentrating  his 
iorces  at  Fort  Meigs  for  the  invasion  of 
Canada,  the  British,  under  the  cover  of  night, 
■erected  a  battery  of  six  guns  in  annoying 
proximity  to  the  fort,  and  General  Har- 
rison, calling  his  colonels  together,  asked 
them,  one  by  one,  who  would  undertake  to 
capture  it,  and  Colonel  Miller,  irritated  at 


the  unmilitary  method,  bluntly  said,  "I'll  try, 
sir,"  and  taking  a  detachment  of  350  men, 
Kentucky  volunteers,  with  a  few  regulars,  he 
charged  the  battery,  defended  by  double  the 
number  of  British  and  Indians,  captured  the 
guns,  spiked  them,  and  returned  to  the  fort 
with  a  considerable  body  of  prisoners.  Col- 
onel Miller  served  on  the  Canadian  border 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  then  ordered 
to  Missouri.  In  1817  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  the  army,  settled  in  Cooper  County 
and  was  appointed  register  of  lands,  which 
place  he  held  for  eight  years.  In  1825  he 
was  elected  Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Governor  Bates.  There 
were  two  other  candidates  in  the  field,  Judge 
David  Todd  and  William  C.  Carr,  and  the 
canvass  was  remarkable  for  the  bitter  per- 
sonalities with  which  it  was  conducted.  The 
vote  stood,  for  Miller,  2,380;  Carr,  1470; 
Todd,  1,113.  In  1828  he  was  re-elected  for  a 
full  term,  and  his  administration  was  long 
remembered  for  the  unusual  agricultural 
prosperity  that  marked  it.  In  1836,  four 
years  after  his  retirement  from  the  Gover- 
nor's office,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  two 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  Missouri, 
and  he  was  re-elected  in  1838  and  again  in 
1840,  serving  for  three  terms  with  distin- 
guished honor. 

Miller,  John  X.,  merchant,  was*  bom 
December  7,  185 1,  in  Stoddard  County,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  John  C.  and  Matilda  (Hodge) 
Miller.  The  elder  Miller,  who  was  a  prosper- 
ous farmer  and  mill-owner,  and  who  passed 
the  most  of  his  life  in  Stoddard  County,  was 
the  son  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that 
county.  John  N.  Miller  was  reared  on  a 
farm,  received  a  practical  education  in  coun- 
try schools  and  followed  agricultural  pur- 
suits until  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
In  1873  ^^  began  his  career  as  a  merchant, 
going  in  that  year  to  Dexter,  Stoddard 
County,  where  he  opened  a  general  store. 
For  five  years  thereafter  he  conducted  this 
business  alone,  but  in  1878  formed  a  partner- 
ship and  became  head  of  the  firm  of  Miller 
&  Ladd.  In  1882  A.  H.  Carter  was  admitted 
to  the  firm,  which  then  became  Miller,  Ladd 
&  Co.  Under  this  name  a  successful  busi- 
ness was  conducted  until  1895,  when  the  firm 
became  Miller  &  Carter.  Carrying  a  large 
stock  of  general  merchandise  and  selling 
goods  for  cash  only,  Mr.  Miller  and  his  as- 
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'  >    ijavc*    gained    an    eiiviahle    iHi.>;tic'n 

^  'ht^  merchants  oi  .^oiitti'a^t  ^1l^^ou^i. 

Ti  '    1^  >tantl\  cxT>anM:i'^7  traiie  they  have 

■:'i''iy  ^n:ud  iheir  cnx-Tations  to  the  city 

"  \*t"-  a^^-l  ihr  ci'iuit^y  trihutary  thereto, 

.-.    :  tl.eir  sucre^^  has  cxcer-^^vl  the  exjjecta- 

*.'.   '^  f»f   tlirjr   warmest   trien«is.     Honorable 

I'.'i  'I'^'li  ir-iu'lfd  in  ills  dealings  with  patrons, 

'-.i  ;  ^  rMi^t  'n  nx'etiij^  every  obhcT^Uion,  ^Jr. 

•  -..'vT  IS  es.renitd  ahke  by  tliose  irom  \\ht..ir. 

'i'-  t"';)/^  nr-'rtK(Tse  to  whom  h.e  sells.     In  ad- 

.:t'  ■:!  :.)  i.is  e'M'i^  lal  merchaivii  >m:^^  bn^-ine"-? 

h    ..^  !v. ..']  of  the  Miller,  Tien  &  Carter  i-Iaid- 

'   -r-.-   C  .'Tpany.    v\hich   operates   one   of  the 

i*^  :d:r.;i  sti.-re-s  of  its  kind  in  the  son ihea stern 

.</t  o^  the  Slate,     lie  is  also  a  lart^e  stock- 

'-.'ist.r  ami  an  ex-etisive  and  thoronL:h1y  pro- 

t'"^"svwt   i^.imer.     In  later  \ears  he  ha^  given 

r-s  apf-ntion  lart^^  ly  to  his  farming  and  ^t(jok 

in^e"*  <t-..  and  -n  this  field  has  shown  the  same 

'  ;^'aci*^'    and    executive    ability   which    have 

' '■  Tj  d:stnU'r'->h:.^C  cliaracteristics  oi  nus  c-p- 

(•:.-'.<  ns  in  merchandising.     In  politics  he  is 

1  J 't 'V'^'^^tit,  and  lie  is  a  member  of  the  fra- 

rcrnal  .'-  .-r  oi  I\!n^hts  of  Honor.     In  1874 

'  -  n'.a'-ried  Miss  I^ora  Sitton,  and  they  have 

I}"    ^;Mlfi*-f-i   li\ing.     Of  these,  r)ora  is  the 

•>'■'  of  ^^rnuel  I'ien.  of  the  firm  of  Mid- r, 

■  Im  X-  Cartt-r;    Anna  is  the  wife  (A  Arthnr 

Tcox.  cashier  of  tiie  Farmers'  Bank  ot  L>ex- 

*it;  Mj::nie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Walters,  a 

\'il   dr;if^';^^st,  and  Myrtle  and  Ciiailcs  are 

■•'U'.r.ir  "led. 

>Iiller,  LouiH,  architect  and  builder,  was 

'  .  rn  C>cto!'er  13.  1853,  in  JefTerson  County, 

M  >-  -tir:.    of    humble    but    worthy    German 

ir-vT'ts.     At  the  early  age  of  six  years  he  was 

'T-'-.f^'    (^^    his    father    by    death,    and    his 

.  '  '^:<^^  brlnjr  left  with  limited  means,  he  be- 

^n    'wninbuting  his  mite  to  the  support  of 

'    familv  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 

I^e  had  the  indomitable  pluck,  industry 

[  ■  '    cverance  eiiaractenstic  of    the  Cier- 

i      >rlc,  and  his  struggle  was  a  manly 

Tom  the  beginning.    He  had  little  oppor- 

-.  to  attend  school,  but  laid  the  founda- 

*  thorough  self-education  in  instruction 

t^(\  at  his  mother's  knee  and  iti  eight 

v'  attendance  at  Arcadia  College,  then 

'    the  control  and  management  of  the 

'dist    CJhurch.       His   mother    removed 

''•fferson  County  to  Arcadia  in  his  early 

i  I,  and  he  has  ever  since  resided  at 

lc.     While  he  was  still  a  mere  lad  his 
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sociates  have  gained  an   enviable  position 
among  the  merchants  of  southeast  Missouri. 
With  a  constantly  expanding  trade  they  have 
admirably  suited  their  operations  to  the  city 
of  Dexter  and  the  country  tributary  thereto, 
and  their  success  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  warmest  friends.    Honorable 
and  high  minded  in  his  dealings  with  patrons, 
and  prompt  in  meeting  every  obligation,  Mr. 
Miller  is  esteemed  alike  by  those  from  whom 
he  buys  and  those  to  whom  he  sells.     In  ad- 
dition to  his  general  merchandising  business 
he  is  head  of  the  Miller,  Ulen  &  Carter  Hard- 
ware Company,  which  operates  one  of  the 
leading  stores  of  its  kind  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  State.    He  is  also  a  large  stock- 
raiser  and  an  extensive  and  thoroughly  pro- 
gressive farmer.    In  later  years  he  has  given 
his  attention  largely  to  his  farming  and  stock 
interests,  and  in  this  field  has  shown  the  same 
sagacity  and  executive  ability  which   have 
been  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  op- 
erations in  merchandising.     In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  fra- 
ternal order  of  Knights  of  Honor.    In  1874 
he  married  Miss  Dora  Sitton,  and  they  have 
five  children  living.    Of  these,  Dora  is  the 
wife  of  Samuel  Ulen,  of  the  firm  of  Miller, 
Ulen  &  Carter;  Anna  is  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Wilcox,  cashier  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Dex- 
ter; Minnie  is  the  wife  of  Charles  Walters,  a 
local  druggist,  and  Myrtle  and  Charles  are 
unmarried. 

Miller,  Liouis,  architect  and  builder,  was 
bom  October  13,  1853,  i"  Jefferson  County, 
Missouri,  of  humble  but  worthy  German 
parents.  At  the  early  age  of  six  years  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father  by  death,  and  his 
mother  being  left  with  limited  means,  he  be- 
gan contributing  his  mite  to  the  support  of 
the  family  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of 
age.  He  had  the  indomitable  pluck,  industry 
and  perseverance  characteristic  of  the  Ger- 
man people,  and  his  struggle  was  a  manly 
one  from  the  beginning.  He  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school,  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  thorough  self-education  in  instruction 
received  at  his  mother's  knee  and  in  eight 
months'  attendance  at  Arcadia  College,  then 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  His  mother  removed 
from  Jefferson  County  to  Arcadia  in  his  early 
boyhood,  and  he  has  ever  since  resided  at 
that  place.    While  he  was  still  a  mere  lad  his 


various  mechanical  contrivances  plainly 
showed  almost  perfect  architectural  designs,, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  manifest  bent  of  his 
genius  he  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to^ 
the  village  carpenter.  At  the  completion  of 
this  apprenticeship  he  was  competent  to  as- 
sume all  responsibility  in  the  erection  of  or- 
dinary buildings.  In  those  days  every 
architectural  magazine  and  other  works  of 
this  character  which  his  means  permitted  him 
to  obtain,  found  their  way  to  his  humble  cot- 
tage, and  there  he  could  be  found  poring  over 
such  works  when  "nature's  sweet  restorer" 
held  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful 
village  in  its  embrace.  This  course  of  study 
soon  enabled  him  to  make  creditable  and  ac- 
ceptable plans  for  public  and  other  large 
buildings  and  to  build  with  an  accuracy  and 
symmetry  that  challenged  the  envy  of  other 
contractors  more  advanced  in  years.  His 
careful  attention  to  both  the  science  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  mechanical  part  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  is  engaged  has  made  him  one 
of  the  leading  builders  of  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, and  he  has  been  successful  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  earlier  life, 
in  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  His  studies  have 
not,  however,  been  continued  to  books  per- 
taining to  architecture,  carpentry  and  build- 
ing, but  his  active  mind  has  reached  out  into 
other  fields.  A  systematic  and  careful  stu- 
dent, he  has,  by  wide  reading,  gained  a  broad 
fund  of  general  information.  Beginning 
with  the  history  of  the  United  States,  he  fol- 
lowed this  with  the  reading  of  Macauley's  and 
Hume's  histories  of  England,  Gibbon's  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  ancient 
history,  Shakespeare,  Milton  and  other  Eng- 
lish poets,  most  of  the  American  poets; 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  Eliot  and  other  English 
authors.  Being  blessed  with  the  power  of 
concentration  in  thought  and  a  retentive 
memory,  he  thus  stored  his  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  has  been  able  at  all  times  to 
enter  into  intellectual  discussions  of  history 
and  literature  with  educated  and  cultivated 
people.  Unobtrusive  in  manner,  however,  it 
has  only  been  when  occasion  demanded  or 
when  he  was  drawn  out  by  his  friends  that  he 
has  indulged  in  historical,  political  and  re- 
ligious discussion.  One  of  those  with  whom 
he  always  delighted  to  talk  concerning  mat- 
ters of  this  character  was  the  late  General 
John  W.  Truner,  of  St.  Louis,  who  passed  his 
summers  at  a  beautiful  and  pisturesque  coun- 
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try  residence  in  the  lovely  Arcadia  Valley, 
and  none  mourned  the  death  of  General 
Turner  more  than  did  Mr.  Miller.  In  the 
course  of  his  business  career,  Mr.  Miller  has 
erected  many  educational  institutions,  bank 
buildings,  public  halls,  courthouses,  mercan- 
tile buildings  and  palatial  residences,  which 
stand  as  monuments  to  his  skill  as  an  archi- 
tect and  builder.  In  politics  he  has  been  a 
Democrat  since  he  cast  his  first  vote,  but 
he  has  not  allowed  his  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party  to  commit  him  to  the  be- 
stowal of  his  votes  upon  unworthy  or  immoral 
candidates  for  public  office,  and  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  support  candidates  of  other  par- 
ties when  he  deemed  them  best  fitted  for  the 
offices  to  which  they  aspired,  his  rule  being 
always  to  make  a  bold  stand  for  the  right. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  con- 
verted and  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  of  which  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber in  good  standing  ever  since.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  and  has  since  taken  the  Royal  Arch  de- 
grees. Always  a  public-spirited  man,  he  has 
been  recognized  by  all  as  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  Arcadia  Valley,  ready  at  all 
times  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  good  cause 
and  to  all  needy  p)ersons  worthy  of  assist- 
ance. April  26,  1892,  Mr.  Miller  married 
Miss  Salena  Ringo,  of  remote  Scotch  and 
German  descent,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
who  belongs  to  a  family  (residing  in  Arcadia) 
which  for  generations  has  borne  an  untar- 
nished name.  Two  children  have  been  born 
of  this  union,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louis  Mil- 
ler, Jr.,  gives  evidence  of  possessing  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  his  father. 

Miller,  L.  M.,  manufacturer,  is  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  graduate  of  Reading 
University  in  that  State.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  his  father,  Ezra  Miller,  an  old 
ilourmill  owner  and  operator  in  that  city,  he 
acquired  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of 
every  detail  of  the  business  in  mill  and  office. 
He  located  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1879, 
and  that  year  formed  a  partnership  with  L.  S. 
Mohr  and  C.  A.  Young  under  the  name  of 
the  Zenith  Milling  Company,  an  organization 
which  remains  intact  to  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Miller,  during  his  entire  residence  in  Kansas 
City,  has  been  deeply  interested  in  all  en- 
terprises conducive  to  the  material  interests 


of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  particularly  those 
related  to  the  business  in  which  his  capital  and 
attention  are  engaged.  He  is  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Commercial  Qub, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  has  been 
president ;  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Building  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Kansas  City.  He  has  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Kansas  City. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican. 

Miller,  William  H.,  lawyer  and  bank- 
er, was  born  September  28,  1856,  in  Cape 
Girardeau  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Andrew 
and  Sophia  Miller.  Both  his  parents  belonged 
to  old  families  of  Cape  Girardeau,  their  im- 
mediate ancestors  having  come  to  that  county 
with  the  first  settlers  from  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina.  Reared  at  Jackson,  Mr. 
Miller  passed  through  the  public  schools  and 
then  completed  his  academic  studies  at  the 
Southeast  Missouri  Normal  School.  After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  normal  school  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1879. 
Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Jackson,  the  county  seat  of  his  native  county, 
and  the  place  of  his  birth.  Within  a  few 
years  thereafter  he  gained  an  enviable  profes- 
sional standing,  and  has  ever  since  continued 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice, 
standing  high  in  the  esteem  of  brother  law- 
yers and  the  general  public.  In  later  years 
he  has  given  special  attention  to  railroad  law 
and  corporate  practice,  and  since  1893  he 
has  been  the  attorney  for  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  Railroad  Company  in  Mis- 
souri. His  business  as  well  as  his  profes- 
sional qualifications  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
for  several  years  he  has  been  president  of 
the  Cape  Girardeau  County  Savings  Bank. 
Occupied  with  the  duties  incident  to  his 
banking  and  other  interests  and  his  profes- 
sional labors,  he  has  had  no  inclination  to 
enter  public  life,  and  has  never  sought  polit- 
ical preferment  of  any  kind.  He  is,  however, 
a  staunch  Democrat,  and  has  interested  him- 
self at  times  actively  in  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  his  party,  asking  no  other  recompense 
than  that  of  feeling  that  he  has  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  the  further  sat- 
isfaction of  aiding  those  among  his  friends 
who  have  ambitions  to  gratify  in  this  direc- 
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tion.    He  was  reared  in    the    Universalist 
faith)  but  in  later  years  has  inclined  to  Pres- 
byterianism,  although  he  is  not  a  communi- 
cant of  any  church.     Deeply  interested    in 
Freemasonry,  he  is  a  Noble  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  and  a  member  of  Moolah  Temple,  of 
St.  Louis.    He  is  also  a  member  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen.    A  strong, 
self-reliant,  self-made  man,  his  close  atten- 
tion to  professional  duties,  studious  habits 
and  progressive  methods  have  given  him  a 
place  among  the  leaders  of  the  bar  of  south- 
east Missouri,  while    his    geniality,  courte- 
ous demeanor  and    unquestioned    integrity 
have  popularized  him  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree throughout  that  portion  of  the  State. 
As  a  financier  and  bank  president,  his  record 
is  no  less  admirable  than  as  a  lawyer,  and 
the  banking  house  of  which  he  is  the  head 
is  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.    October  5, 
1881,  Mr.  Miller  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Wel- 
ling, daughter  of  Charles  Welling,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prominent  business  men 
of  southeast  Missouri.    The  only  child  born 
of  this   union,  Julian   G.   Miller,   is   at  the 
present   time  (1900)  a  youth   sixteen  years 
of  age. 

Miller,  William  H.,  Grand  Master 
Workman  of  the  Ancient  Order  United 
Workmen  of  Missouri,  is  a  native  Missou- 
rian,  having  been  born  in  Jasper  County, 
Missouri,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1843,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  in  1900.  He  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  became  a 
printer  at  Rockport,  Missouri.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Regi- 
ment Missouri  Infantry  and  in  the  Eleventh 
Regiment  Missouri  Cavalry,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant.  He  afterward  con- 
ducted, at  different  times,  the  Brownsville 
"Advertiser,"  the  Rulo  "Register,"  and  the 
Nebraska  City  "Press,"  all  in  Nebraska.  He 
then  worked  on  papers  in  Omaha,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Kansas  City  to  take  an 
editorial  position  on  the  "Journal."  As  a 
journalist  he  won  a  reputation  in  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  as  a  writer  on  industrial  and 
commercial  subjects,  as  well  as  upon  current 
politics.  During  the  last  three  years  of  his 
journalistic  career  he  was  also  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City,  at  the 
reorganization  of  which  he  withdrew  from 
journalism  to  devote  himself  to  that  or- 
ganization, remaining  with  it  altogether  sev- 


enteen years.  During  the  same  titne  he  be- 
came identified  with  the  commercial  conven- 
tions of  the  country,  and  especially  with  those 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  the  western 
waterways,  having  attained  a  position  on  the 
directory  of  the  Western  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, and  also  of  the  National  Shipping 
League.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1890,  he 
was  elected  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  of  Mis- 
souri, and  was  re-elected  biennially.  In  con- 
nection with  the  order  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  its  peculiar  problems,  as  well 
as  to  the  development  of  his  own  jurisdiction, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  movement  in  the 
Supreme  Lodge  which  led  to  an  investigation 
into  the  foundations  of  its  system  and  the 
complete  reorganization  of  its  assessnient 
methods.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  General  Assembly  of  Missouri,  and 
also  supervisor  of  the  census  of  the  Kansas 
City  district  in  1890.  He  was  married  at 
Nebraska  City,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1866, 
to  Ginevra  Linton,  and  is  the  father  of  five 
children,  two  of  whom  are  living.  He  be- 
came a  resident  of  St.  Louis  in  1894. 

Miller  County. — A  county  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Morgan,  Moniteau  and  Cole,  east  by 
Cole,  Osage  and  Maries,  south  by  Pulaski 
and  Camden,  and  west  by  Camden  and  Mor- 
gan Counties;  area,  380,000  acres.  The 
topography  of  the  county  presents,  generally, 
a  broken  appearance.  The  surface  is  ele- 
vated from  fifty  to  600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Missouri  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Osage.  The  latter  river  runs  diagonally 
across  the  central  part  from  the  southwest, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  narrow  table 
lands  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the 
river,  forming  the  so-called  Osage  bottoms. 
From  these  table  lands  rise  lofty  bluffs,  and 
broken  land  rises  gradually  to  the  south- 
east, forming  the  ridge  between  the  Osage 
and  Gasconade,  and  to  the  northwest  form- 
ing the  Moreau-Osage  water  shed.  In  the 
county  the  soil  varies  from  rich  black  allu- 
vial loam  in  the  bottoms  to  cherty  barren 
soil  on  the  hills  and  ridges^  but  most  of  the 
land  is  arable,  and  when  carefully  cultivated 
bears  good  crops.  The  Osage  River  is  the 
most  important  stream.  It  is  navigable  dur- 
ing high  water  as  far  as  Osceola,  in  St.  Clair 
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County.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  Little 
Gravois,  Saline,  Jim  Henry,  Cub  and  Little 
Tavern  Creeks  from  the  north,  and  Bear, 
Dog,  Cat-Tail,  Coon,  Panther,  Humphrey 
and  Lick  and  Tavern  Creeks  from  the  south. 
The  Tavern  is  the  largest  of  these  branches, 
and  flows  in  a  devious  course  from  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  county  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  its  waters  augmented  by  those 
of  Barren  Fork,  Sandstone,  Bolin  and  other 
smaller  streams.  In  the  southwestern  part 
is  the  Grand  Auglaize  and  its  feeders,  and 
in  the  northern  part  the  county  is  watered 
and  drained  by  South  and  Blythe's  Forks  of 
Moreau  and  East  Branch  of  Brush  Creek. 
Never-failing  springs  abound  throughout  the 
county,  some  of  which  are  mineral  in  char- 
acter and  possessing  well  known  medicinal 
qualities,  the  best  known  of  these  being  the 
Aurora  Springs,  the  Saline  and  Sulphur 
Springs.  In  the  northwestern  part  and  south 
of  the  Osage  are  scattered  prairie  lands, 
small  in  extent,  but  highly  fertile.  In  the 
valleys  of  the  diiferent  streams  are  extensive 
timber  lands,  covered  with  growths  of  red, 
burr  and  white  oak,  and  white  and  black  wal- 
nut, basswood,  and  woods  of  lesser  value. 
Not  alone  are  the  forest  growths  confined  to 
the  valleys,  but  in  places  extend  over  the 
higher  country.  The  hills  and  uplands  are 
excellent  for  grazing  purposes,  and  much 
of  the  territory  is  well  adapted  for  the  grow- 
ing of  fruits,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
a  profitable  industry.  About  40  per  cent 
of  the  arable  land  in  the  county  is  under 
cultivation.  The  most  profitable  crops  are 
com,  bay  and  fruit.  Stock-raising  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  farmers*  pursuits. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  surplus  products  ^hipped 
from  the  county  in  1898  were:  Cattle,  1,260 
head;  hogs,  10,375  head;  sheep,  3,385  head; 
horses  and  mules,  76  head ;  wheat,  633  bush- 
els; hay,  98,500  pounds;  lumber,  198,700 
feet;  piling  and  posts,  132,000  feet;  cross- 
ties,  984,963;  cordwood,  1,185.  cords;  poul- 
try, 295,531  pounds;  eggs,  109,650  dozen; 
butter,  8,429  pounds;  dressed  meats,  1,406 
pounds ;  game  and  fish,  12471  pounds ;  hides 
and  pelts,  9,945  pounds.  Other  articles  ex- 
ported from  the  county  were  feathers,  furs, 
molasses,  dried  fruits  and  fresh  fruits,  lead 
ore  and  tiff  and  vegetables.  In  the  south- 
eastern and  western  parts  of  the  county 
bituminous  coal  has  been  found.    There  are 


also  hematite  and  specular  iron  ores,  zinc 
and  lead.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
at  times,  lead  has  been  profitably  mined,  and 
the  mineral  interests  of  the  county  promise 
to  become  important,  as  within  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  greater  activity  and 
system  in  development  work.  There  is 
abundant  lime  and  sandstone,  excellent  for 
building  purposes.  There  are  a  few  caves 
in  the  county,  the  largest  of  which  is  on 
Big  Tavern  Creek,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Osage.  Its  entrance  is  about  twenty- 
five  feet  square  and  about  thirty  feet  in  the 
bluff  above  the  river  bed,  and  is  reached  by 
a  ladder.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  a  re- 
treat of  Crabtree,  the  so-called  bandit 
Further  up  the  Tavern  are  two  other  caves, 
one  of  which  for  several  years  was  used  as 
a  beer  vault  by  a  German  who  established  a 
small  brewery  there.  On  the  bluffs  of  the 
Osage  and  Grand  Auglaize  are  numerous 
stone  mounds  of  some  prehistoric  race.  In 
these  mounds  have  been  found  quaint  bits 
of  pottery,  charcoal,  stone  axes  and  other 
relics.  On  the  Osage  bottoms  are  regularly 
arranged  earth  mounds,  similar  to  those  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  The  territory  now  compris- 
ing Miller  County  was  a  hunting  ground  of 
the  Osage  Indians,  and  as  late  as  1822  they 
had  a  village  on  Tavern  Creek,  near  the 
mouth  of  Barren  Fork.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  (perhaps  before)  ad- 
venturous hunters  and  trappers  visited  the 
cotmtry,  and  later  traders  followed  in  their 
footsteps.  Along  the  Osage  was  a  well- 
worn  trail,  and  along  this  the  pioneers 
wended  their  way,  now  and  then  following 
up  the  branches  of  its  tributaries.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  of  the  early  hunters  in  the 
territory  became  permanent  settlers.  The 
first  white  man  to  make  his  home  in  the 
county,  according  to  the  most  reliable  au- 
thorities, was  Seneca  R,  Y.  Day,  who  set- 
tled near  the  mouth  of  Tavern  Creek  in 
181 5.  In  1819  A.  J.  Lindley  located  also  on 
Tavern  Creek.  Little  of  their  personality 
is  known,  and  tradition  fails  to  tell  whence 
they  came  or  whither  they  went.  The  next  to 
become  residents  of  what  is  now  Miller 
County  were  two  brothers,  William  and  Boyd 
Miller,  who  took  up  their  residence  in  the 
northeastern  part,  on  Spring  Garden  Prairie. 
John  Wilson,  an  eccentric  character,  in  1822, 
located  on  Tavern  Creek,  near  the  mouth  of 
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Barren  Fork.     He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  was   about   sixty-five   years   old  when, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  what  is  now  Miller  County.     The 
first  winter  they  made  their  home  in  a  cave, 
which  has  since  been  named  "Wilson's  Cave.'* 
He  was  friendly  with  the  Indians,  and  his 
start  in  stock-raising  was  with  pigs  which 
they  donated  to  him.     When  later  settlers 
occupied  the  country  the  name  "Cave  Wil- 
son" and  "Uncle  Jack"  were  applied  to  him, 
and  his  wife,  a  noble  little  woman,  became 
known  as  "Aunt  Nellie."    Wilson  was  fond 
of  the  hunt,  and  as  years    passed  became 
known   as   an   extensive   landowner   and    a 
roan  of  wealth.     He  was  a  lover  of  nature,' 
held  the  views  of  a  free  thinker,  and  his 
generosity  was   only  bounded    by    his    re- 
sources.    He  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth 
and  a  contemporary  neighbor  paid  him  a  just 
tribute  by  saying,  "He  fed  the  hungry,  vis- 
ited the  sick,  and  clothed  the  naked.''     He 
lived  to  be  loo  years  old,  dying    in    1855. 
Long  before  his  death  he  prepared  a  coffin 
for  himself,  which  he  placed  in  a  small  cave 
near  the  cave  in  which  he  once  lived  on  Tav- 
ern Creek,  and  when  his  end  came,  accord- 
ing to  his  oft-expressed  wish,  in  this  cave 
was  placed  his  body  packed  in  salt,  and  near 
by  a  demijohn  of  good  whisky,  and  the  cave 
sealed  up.     He  directed  that  at  his  funeral 
a  good  dinner  and  "something  to  wash  it 
down"  be  served  to  all  who  attended,  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  the  natural  tomb  be 
opened  and  his  friends  meet  there  and  par- 
take of  the  contents  of  the  demijohn.   Many 
seven-year  periods  have  since  passed,  and 
still  the  demijohn  and  tomb  remain  undis- 
turbed, but  the  good  deeds  and  eccentricities 
of  this  man  will  long  be  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion in   Miller  County.     About   1830  Mas- 
ton  Burriss,  Samuel  Richardson,  John  Brock- 
man,  Hugh  Challis  and  Isaac  Bass  settled  on 
the  Osage,  and  Daniel  Brumley  and  Isaac 
Bilgeu   on  Tavern  Creek.     Later  came  the 
Wilkes,   McCaslin,   SuUins,    Moore,   Spence 
and  other  families,  who  settled  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  site  of  Eldon;    and  the 
Hines,   Simpson,  Stubblefield  and  Harrison 
families  settled  in  the  locality  of  Spring  Gar- 
den.      After    1830    settlement    rapidly    in- 
creased.   The  first  person  to  make  an  entry 
of  land  in  the  territory,  now  Miller  County, 
was  William  Miller,  his  entry  dating  July 
20,   1826.     In   1829    David    Johnson,  John 
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Greenup,  E.  Wilkes,  Stephen  Bell  and  oth- 
ers filed  on  land.  Between  1830  and  1840 
many  settlements  and  entries  were  made. 
The  earliest  settlers  paid  more  attention  to 
hunting  and  trapping  than  to  farming,  which 
was  not  started  until  after  1830,  only  suf- 
ficient "garden  truck'*  being  raised  for  the 
individual  needs  of  families,  as  the  forests 
and  streams  supplied  abundance  of  game  and 
fish  for  food.  As  in  other  frontier  counties, 
the  mortar  and  pestle  were  used  in  preparing 
corn  for  bread,  and  these  were  replaced  by 
horse  mills,  which  were  used  until  1834,  when 
William  Brockman  built  the  first  mill  in  the 
county  to  be  run  by  water  power  on  Saline 
Creek,  and  on  the  same  stream,  a  few  years 
later,  William  Williams  built  the  second  mill 
in  the  county.  The  first  mill  to  be  run  by 
steam  power  was  built  in  1853,  t>y  John 
Humes,  near  Pleasant  Mount.  Miller  County 
territory  was  included  in  Cole  County  when 
the  latter  was  organized  in  1820,  and  re- 
nwiined  so  until  February  6,  1837,  when  the 
legislative  act  creating  Miller  County  out 
of  the  southern  part  of  Cole  County  was 
approved.  Its  boundaries  were  again  defined 
in  1839,  ^he  line  between  Camden  and  Mil- 
ler Counties  changed  in  1845,  territory  from 
Morgan  County  annexed  in  i860,  and  again 
minor  changes  were  made  in  1868.  The 
county  was  named  in  honor  of  John  Miller, 
who  was  Governor  of  Missouri,  1826-28.  The 
Legislature  directed  that  until  a  permanent 
seat  of  justice  be  selected,  the  court  meet 
at  the  house  of  John  Miller,  the  name  "John" 
being  an  error,  William  Miller  being  in- 
tended, and  David  Fullbright,  of  Pulaski, 
Zacheus  German,  of  Morgan,and  John  Hens- 
ley,  of  Cole  County,  were  appointed  com- 
missioners to  locate  a  seat  of  justice.  The 
first  county  court  was  composed  of  John 
Francis,  presiding  justice,  and  Edmund 
Wilkes  and  Stephen  A.  Blevans,  associate 
justices.  James  P.  Harrison  was  the  first 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  William  M.  Harri- 
son the  first  sheriff.  The  first  session  of  the 
court  was  held  May  i,  1837,  in  a  k>g  house 
located  near  the  mouth  of  Saline  Creek,  and 
occupied  by  William  Miller.  The  second 
term  of  court  was  held  at  the  store  of  J.  P. 
and  J.  B.  Harrison,  located  on  land  which 
now  constitutes  the  present  site  of  Tuscum- 
bia.  James  P.  Harrison  donated  to  the 
county  a  tract  of  land  for  county  buildings, 
which  was  surveyed  in  July,  1837,  by  Marquis 
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Calmes,  the  first  county  surveyor.  An  acre 
and  a  half  was  reserved  for  a  public  square. 
Town  lots  were  sold  in  October  following, 
and  the  money  derived  from  the  sale  was 
placed  in  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  county 
buildings.  The  following  year  a  one-story 
log  courthouse  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $975, 
and  was  occupied  in  1839.  A  log  jail,  one 
story,  19x19  feet,  was  built.  In  1853  the 
log  courthouse  was  replaced  by  a  two-story 
brick  building,  40x56  feet,  at  a  cost  of  $7,500, 
and  in  1865  the  log  jail  was  replaced  by  a 
stone  building.  In  1895  the  present  jail  was 
built,  at  a  cost  of  $500.  The  first  marriage 
ceremony  in  the  county  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Andrew  Kingrey,  "a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,"  who  united  in  marriage  Sims  Brock- 
man  and  Rachael  Garten,  May  6,  1837.  The 
first  session  of  the  circuit  court  for  Miller 
County  was  held  in  the  house  of  William 
Miller,  on  Thursday,  June  22,  1837,  Judge 
William  Scott  presiding,  James  P.  Harrison, 
clerk,  and  William  V.  Harrison,  sheriff.  The 
members  of  the  first  grand  jury  were :  John 
L.  Davis,  foreman;  Robert  Shipley,  William 
P.  Dixon,  Samuel  Miller,  Isaac  Bass,  Elisha 
Francis,  Elihu  Gregory,  John  G.  Witten, 
James  Brumley,  William  Blyze,  John  Stew- 
art, John  Hale,  John  Shelton,  Peter  SuUens, 
Leander  Musick,  Abraham  Castleman  and 
John  L.  Loveall.  The  first  case  was  an  ap- 
peal from  a  justice  court,  Oliver  O.  Neal  vs. 
Richard  W.  Taylor,  for  trespass.  The  de- 
fendant was  found  guilty  and  the  plaintiff 
awarded  one  cent  damages.  The  first  divorce 
case  was  Lucinda  Anderson  vs.  James  Ander- 
son, in  1838.  The  first  indictments  were  re- 
turned in  1839,  when  John  Posten  and  Char- 
ity Baldridge  were  indicted  for  adultery.  The 
first  commitment  to  the  penitentiary  was  not 
until  1850,  when  one  Carter,  found  guilty 
of  horse  stealing,  was  sentenced,  and  after 
serving  his  term  was  driven  out  of  the  county 
by  citizens.  Until  that  time  cases  of  robbery, 
forgery,  etc.,  were  unusual  in  the  county.  The 
first  trial  for  murder  was  in  1853,  the  ac- 
cused being  Boyd  M.  Roark,  and  he  was 
found  "not  guilty."  For  more  than  half  a 
century  there  was  no  capital  punishment  in- 
flicted in  the  county.  There  were  a  number 
of  trials  for  murder,  but  in  cases  where  the 
parties  were  found  gtlilty  they  were  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  The  only  members  of  the 
bar  who  resided  in  the  county  prior  to  the 
war  were  D.  Fletcher  Martin,  who  was  ad- 


mitted to  practice  in  the  county  in  1855,  and 
Sidney  Challis.    Martin  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  did  not  return,  and  Challis  died  a  few 
years  after  he  began  practice.    While  among 
the  early  settlers  many  were  church  mem- 
bers, there  were  no  regular  religious  serv- 
ices   held    until    1830,  when    two    Baptist 
preachers,  John  Abbott  and    Jacob  Chism, 
preached  to  believers  in  the  faith  at  their 
different  homes.    A  few  years  later  the  Mis- 
sionary Baptists  began    holding    meetings, 
conducted  in  private  houses  by  Andrew  Mc- 
Caslin,  Blueford  Scott  and  Andrew  Kingrey. 
Following    these    came    ministers    of    the 
Methodist  Episcopal  and  Christian  Churches. 
About    1840    Mount    Vernon    Church   ¥^as 
built  by  the  Missionary  Baptists,  the    first 
building  in  the  county  dedicated  to  religion. 
The  Missionary    Free  Will  and    Primitive 
Baptists,     the     Congregational,     Christian, 
Presbyterian,      Cumberland      Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  both  North  and  South, 
United     Brethren,  Catholic    and     Holiness 
Band  denominations  now  have  churches   in 
the  county.    There  were  no  schools  in  the 
county  until  after  1830.     Among    the  first 
teachers,  if  not  the  first,  was  J.  M.  Huston, 
a  lay  preacher,  who  opened  a  school  on  the 
Wilkes  farm,  near  Rocky  Mount.     Others 
among  the  early  teachers  were  Judge  Hiram 
Reed,  Silas  Capps,  Meredith    Bowman   and 
Elisha  Glass.    In  1840  the  county  court  or- 
ganized the  county  into  fourteen  districts. 
District  No.  10  was  the  first  to  organize  un- 
der the  act  of  1845.     I"  1858  there    were 
forty-three  districts  in  the  county,  fourteen 
schoolhouses,  twenty-two  teachers,  and  926 
pupils.     The  report  of  the  school  superin- 
tendent in  1899  showed  the  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  county  eighty-six,  with  loi 
teachers,  5,746  pupils,  and  a  permanent  school 
fund,  township  and  county,  of  $39,175.    There 
are  four  good  private  schools  in  the  county, 
the  Iberia  Normal  School,  started  in  1888; 
the  Miller  County  Institute,  established  in 
1870;   the  Miller  County  Academy,  founded 
in  1881,  and  the  Eldon  Academy,  established 
in  1886.    The  first  newspaper  was  issued  in 
the  county  in  1870,  at  Tuscumbia,  by  Lem- 
mon  &  Hitchcock.     About  1875  it  was  re- 
moved to  Richland,  Missouri.    In  1871  M.  W. 
Gustin  started  the  "Republican."    The  pres- 
ent press  of  the  county  is  represented  by  the 
"Autogram"  and  "Eye  Opener,"  at  Tusctim- 
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bia;  the  "News,"  at  Olean;  the  "Advertiser/' 
at  Eldon,  and  the  "Intelligencer,"  at  Iberia. 
During  the  Civil  War,  Miller  County  supplied 
about  i,ooo  men  to  both  sides,  about  700 
serving  on  the  Fed^al  side  and  the  remain- 
der on  the  Southern,  ipostly  under  General 
Parsons.  There  was  considerable  bush- 
whacking, a  little  skirmishing,  but.no  reg- 
ular engagements  within  its  limits.  In  1864 
Prices's  Army  passed  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  county  quickly  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  war  soon 
after  peace  was  declared.  The  slaves  in  the 
county  in  many  cases  remained  with  or  set- 
tled near  their  old  masters,  and  those  that 
did  not  leave  engaged  in  farming.  Miller 
County  is  divided  into  seven  townships, 
named,  respectively,  Auglaize,  Equality, 
Franklin,  Jim  Henry  (named  after  an  old 
Osage  Indian  chief),  Osage,  Richwood  and 
Saline.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate 
and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
$1,603,933;  estimated  full  value,  $3,903*640; 
personal  property,  $793,155;  estimated  full 
value,  $1,077,445;  merchants  and  manufac- 
tures, $125,945;  estimated  full  value,  $251,- 
880;  assessed  value  of  railroads,  $99,052.22. 
About  twenty  miles  of  the  Jefferson  City  & 
Lebanon  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
ivay  passes  from  north  to  south  through  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  population 
in  1900  was  15,187. 

Miller  County  Academy.— A  private 
-educational  institution  at  Aurora  Springs, 
Miller  County,  founded  in  1882.  Five  courses 
are  provided,  namely,  literary,  scientific,  law, 
music  and  commercial. 

Miller  County  Caves.— On  Big  Tav- 
-em  Creek,  in  Miller  County,  there  is  a  cave 
very  rich  in  stalactites  of  fanciful  and  gro- 
tesque formations.  The  cave  is  in  the  bluff 
on  the  creek  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Osage  River,  the  entrance  being  thirty  feet 
above  the  water.  Some  of  the  stalactites  re- 
semble enormous  marble  statues.  During 
the  Civil  War  it  was  a  hiding  place  for  the 
'bandit  Crabtree.  A  little  distance  further  up 
the  creek  are  two  other  caves,  one  of  which 
is  used  by  a  brewery. 

Miller  County  Institute. — ^A  private 
^academy  at  Spring  Garden,  in  Miller  County, 
iounded  in  1870  by  Professor  W.  M.  Lump- 


kin, who  for  years  conducted  it  as  a  common 
school.  In  1879  preparatory  branches  and 
higher  grades  were  introduced. 

Miller's  Landing. — See  "New  Haven." 

Mill  Grove.  — ^A  hamlet  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  seven  miles 
south  of  Princeton,  in  Mercer  County.  It 
has  a  public  school,  a  church,  flouring  mill, 
hotel  and  about  ten  other  business  places, 
including  stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  275. 

Mill  Spring. — ^A  town  in  Mill  Spring 
Township,  Wayne  County,  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  Greenville,  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
taiii  Railroad.  It  was  laid  out  in  1871.  It 
has  a  school,  hotel,  two  churches,  a  distillery 
and  a  general  store.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 400. 

Million,  John  Wilson,  president  of 
Hardin  College,  was  bom  March  6,  1863,  in 
Nodaway  County,  Missouri,  son  of  Edward 
Jackson  and  Nancy  (Broyles)  Million,  natives 
of  Tennessee,  who  settled  in  Missouri  in  1857, 
Young  Million  began  his  education  in  the 
common  schools  of  Atchison  County.  From 
that  he  went  to  the  high  school  at  Rockport, 
thence  to  Rockport  normal  school  and 
Tarkio  College,*  and  took  the  A.  B.  degree 
at  William  Jewell  College  in  1889,  and  the  A, 
M.  degree  in  1891.  He  early  in  life  decided 
to  teach,  and  aided  himself  through  college 
by  teaching.  In  1892  he  was  a  student  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  from  1893  to 
1895  he  ^2is  at  Chicago  University,  except 
during  a  part  of  the  year  of  1894,  when  he  was 
a  student  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  On 
leaving  Chicago  University  he  came  to  Har- 
din College  as  professor  of  history  and  po- 
litical economy,  and  was  elected  president  of 
that  institution  in  June,  1897.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  "State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri," 
and  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
publication  known  as  the  "World's  Best  Ora- 
tions." His  work  on  State  aid  to  railways  is 
a  study  of  that  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  historian  and  political  economist.  This 
work  discloses  rare  ability  and  a  depth  of 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  economics,  well 
fitting  him  for  the  treatment  of  this  and 
kindred  subjects.  He  fills  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  Hardin  with  distinguished  honor  to 
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himself  and  the  highest  advantage  to  a  col- 
lege devoted  to  the  higher  education  of 
women.  In  religion  he  is  a  Baptist,  taking 
an  active  interest  in  his  church.  In  politics 
he  is  independent,  with  Democratic  training 
and  procUvities.  December  23,  1896  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Helen  Louise  Lovell, 
who  is  an  A.  B.  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  She  fills  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
philosophy  in  Hardin  College.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Million  have  two  children. 

Mills,  Clarence  Lynden,  cashier  of 
the  Adrian  Banking  Company  of  Adrian, 
Bates  County,  was  born  at  Hastings,  Barry 
County,  Michigan,  January  13,  1853.  His 
father,  George  Washington  Mills,  was  born 
in  Wayne  County,  New  York,  in  1820,  and 
was  a  son  of  Ira  Mills,  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  a  son  of  Magruder  Mills,  who  came  from 
Scotland  and  probably  settled  in  Virginia. 
The  last  named  served  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  Ira  Mills,  a  graduate 
physician,  was  a  regimental  surgeon  in  the 
American  Army  during  the  War  of  181 2.  He 
practiced  in  New  York  State  for  many  years, 
removed  to  Michigan  about  1835  and  con- 
tinued practice  there.  His  death  occurred 
in  Calhoun  County,  Michigan,  about  1870. 
George  W.  Mills  graduated  from  the  Normal 
College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  and  after- 
ward served  as  county  and  circuit  clerk 
of  Barry  County.  After  graduating  in 
law  he  practiced  in  Barry  County,  un- 
til 1873,  when  he  removed  to  But- 
ler, Bates  County,  Missouri,  continuing  in 
practice  there  until  Jiis  death,  August  10, 
1881.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  be- 
fore any  regiment  had  been  organized  in 
Michigan,  he  took  a  squad  of  forty  or  fifty 
men  from  that  State  and  enlisted  in  the  First 
New  York  Cavalry  as  lieutenant.  At  the 
close  of  his  service  of  fourteen  months  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  appointed  him  provost  marshal 
for  the  Fourth  Michigan  District.  After  the 
war  he  was  breveted  captain.  His  wife,  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  Jane 
Armstrong,  a  native  of  Canandaigua,  New 
York.  Her  death  occurred  in  1891,  at  Ad- 
rian. The  remains  of  G.  W.  Mills  and  his 
wife,  Jane  A.,  are  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 
the  cemetery  at  Butler,  Missouri.  The 
education  of  Qarence  L.  Mills  was  be- 
gun at  the  public  schools  of  Hastings, 
and     continued     at     Olivet,     Albion     and 


Ann  Arbor,   Michigan.    After   leaving  col- 
lege   in     1 87 1    he   taught   school   in   Barry 
County,  Michigan,  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  taught 
one  term.    His  next  location  was  in  Bates 
County,  Missouri,  on  the  present  site  of  Rich 
Hill,  but  after  teaching  one  term  there  he 
removed  to  Butler  in  the  fall  of  1874.    Dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  two  he  spent  in  Michigan 
he  had  read  law  under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  continuing  his  studies  while  teaching 
in  Iowa  and  Missouri.    Soon  after  locating  in 
Butler  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at 
once  began  practice  with  his  father,  who  had 
previously  opened  an  office  there.    In  1876 
the  Democrats  of  Bates  County  nominated 
him  to  the  office  of  school  commissioner,  and 
he   was   elected,   serving   three   consecutive 
terms.     During  his  incumbency  of  this  of- 
fice he  continued  the  practice  of  law  and  also 
became  connected  with  the  banking  business 
in  the  Bates  County  National  Bank.    August 
10,  1882,  he  removed  to  Adrian  and  estab- 
lished the  Adrian  Banking  Company,  as  a 
private    bank,    and    afterward    incorporated 
it  with  J.  Scudder  as  the  first  president  and 
himself  as  cashier.    Since   its   organization 
Mr.  Mills  has  been  manager  of  the  institution. 
He  is  prominent  as  a  Mason,  having  been  a 
master  of  Crescent  Hill  Lodge,  No.  368,  for 
many  years.    December  5,  1881,  Mr.  Mills 
was  married  to  Cora  A.  Harper,  daughter  of 
Albert  Harper,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  an  early 
resident  of   Butler.    They  are   the  parents 
of  one  daughter,  Edith  Asenath,  bom  Aug- 
ust 10,  1885,  a  student  in  the  graded  school 
at  Adrian  in  1900.     Mrs.  Mills  has  written 
and    had    published    in    magazines    several 
manuscripts  under  the  name  of  Delia  Harper 
Mills. 

Mills,  Liemuel,  who  has  gained  promi- 
nence both  as  a  business  man  and  a  public 
official,  was  born  March  28,  1839,  in  Jeffer- 
son County,  Tennessee,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Anne  (Carmichael)  Mills.  The  elder  Mills, 
who  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  as  was  also  his  wife.  The  son 
received  a  limited  education  in  the  country 
schools  of  his  native  State,  and  at  an  early 
age  began  performing  his  shaje  of  farm  labor, 
he  being  the  eldest  of  eight  children  and  the 
one  called  upon  first  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  family  income.  In  1853  the  elder  Mills 
removed  with  his  family  to  Butler   County, 
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Missouri.    There  he  settled  on  a  farm  and 
the  son  continued  to  be  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.    Early  in  1861,  he  joined  the  Missouri 
State  Guards  and  later  became  a  member  of 
Company  C,  of  the  regiment  commanded  by 
Colonel  Jeffries  in  the  Confederate  service. 
He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  and   then   went  to   Louisiana, 
where    he    remained   three   years.     Coming 
back  to  Butler  County  in  1868  he  engfaged  in 
school  teaching,  for  which  vocation  he  had 
fitted  himself  by  private  study  and  close  ob- 
servation, and  until  1874  he  continued  teach- 
ing in  southeast  Missouri,  where  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  thoroughly  capable  and  efficient 
instructor.     In  1874  he  was  elected  county 
clerk  of  Butler  County  and  held  that  office 
continually   until    1879.      In   the   year   last 
named  he  was  elected  city  treasurer  of  Poplar 
Bluff,  and  during  the  years  1881-3  he  was 
assessor  of  that  city.    In  1883  he  established 
himself  in  the  mercantile  business  as  junior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Ferguson  &  Mills.    In 
1885  their  stock  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
their  store  was  at  once  rebuilt,  and  they  con- 
tinued a  successful  business  until  1895.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Mills  has  been  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business,  and  since 
1882  he  has  been  the  local  land  agent  for  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail- 
road Company.    In  later  years  he  has  again 
been  called  upon  to  fill  an  important  office 
and  is  now  serving  as  public  administrator. 
As  business  man,  public  official  and  citizen  he 
has  gained  and  enjoys  the  highest  esteem  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  has  lived  since 
early  manhood.     In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and   his   religious   affiliations   are   with   the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.    He  is 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  has  held  all  the  offices  in  the  lodge  to 
which   he  belongs.     February  i,   1877,  Mr. 
Mills  married  Hester  O.  Endsley,  daughter 
of  John  Endsley,  who  is  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Butler  County.    Their  living  children 
are  May  Mills,  born  in  1886;  Pearl  Mills, 
bom  in  1889,  ^"^  Tennie  Mills,  born  in  1893. 

Milton, — ^A  village  of  about  100  inhabi- 
tants, in  Clark  Township,  Atchison  County, 
on  the  Tarkio  Valley  Branch  Railroad.  It 
was  laid  out  by  John  Van  Gundy,  Sr.,  in  1867. 
It  has  a  schoolhouse,  built  in  1869  at  a  cost 
of  $1,200,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  that 


cost  $1,500,  a  lodge  of  Masons  and  a  water- 
power  flouring  mill,  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,- 
000. 

Minaville. — ^A  hamlet  in  Clay  County, 
3ix  miles  from  Liberty  and  eight  miles  from 
Kansas  City.     Population  about  100. 

Minden  Mines, — ^A  village  in  Barton 
County,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Railways, 
nineteen  miles  west  of  Lamar,  the  county 
seat.  It  was  platted  by  R.  J.  Tucker,  April 
19,  1883,  and  was  incorporated  December  28, 
1885.  I"  1899  the  population  was  350.  It  is 
the  shipping  point  for  g^eat  quantities  of  su- 
perior coal,  from  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  well  appointed  mines  in  the  country,  em- 
ploying 400  men.  The  mining  machines, 
underground  carriage  and  mine  lights  are  all 
operated  by  electricity. 

Mine  Inspector. — ^An  officer  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  holding  office  for  two 
years,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  and  his 
traveling  expenses.  He  has  his  office  with 
the  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  and  acts 
as  clerk.  He  visits  and  inspects  mines  and 
makes  report  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics once  a  year,  on  the  15th  of  October. 

Mine  La  Motte.  — A  village  in  St. 
Michaels  Township,  Madison  County,  four 
miles  north  of  Fredericktown,  two  and  a  half 
miles  from  La  Motte  Station,  on  the  Bel- 
mont branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  Railway,  100  miles  from  St. 
Louis.  One  of  the  oldest  worked  mines  in 
the  State  is  located  there.  It  was  opened  in 
1725  by  La  Motte,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
According  to  Moses  Austin's  report  of  mines 
in  upper  Louisiana,  made  in  1804,  to  Captain 
Stoddard,  Mine  La  Motte,  about  the  years 
1738-40,  was  considered  public  property  and 
the  people  in  general  were  allowed  to  work 
it.  About  1763  the  mine  was  worked  by  a 
member  of  the  Valle  family,  and  in  1769  one 
of  his  sons  was  killed  by  Chickasaw  Indians. 
In  1800  J.  B.  Pratte,  J.  B.  St.  Gem  Beauvois, 
Francis  Valle  and  J.  B.  Valle  purchased  the 
mine  from  the  Valles,  to  whom  it  was  granted 
by  the  Spanish  government.  In  1827,  a 
grant  of  24,000  acres  was  confirmed  to  the 
claimants  and  their  representatives,  and  was 
sold  by  them  in  1838  to  C.  C.  Valle,  Louis 
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F.  Linn  and  E.  E.  Pratte.  The  land  was 
leased  to  miners  in  forty-acre  tracts,  and  in 
thirteen  years  19,000,000  pounds  of  lead  were 
produced.  The  mine  was  sold  to  a  company 
formed  in  Philadelphia,  which  erected  exten- 
sive works,  which  were  destroyed  by  Federal 
troops  during  the  Civil  War.  In  1868  the 
La  Motte  Lead  Company  was  formed  to 
work  the  mine,  but  it  was  a  financial  failure. 
In  1876  Rowland  G.  Hazzard  became  sole 
owner  and  enlarged  and  improved  the  plant. 
The  village  contains  two  hotels,  two  public 
schools  and  a  few  business  houses.  In  1877 
a  paper  called  the  "Advertiser"  was  estab- 
lished, but  enjoyed  only  a  short  life.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1899  (estimated)  500. 

Mineralogry* — ^Thc  mineral  wealth  of 
Missouri  has  long  been  attractive,  both  on 
account  of  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  the 
minerals.  Silver  has  been  found  associated 
with  some  of  the  lead  ores  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri, but  of  too  low  a  per  cent  to  pay 
to  separate.  The  Einstein  mine,  in  Madi- 
son County,  contains  galena  with  forty 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Galena  occurs 
in  a  thin  seam,  in  porphyry,  nine  miles  south 
of  Fredericktown,  and  carries  thirty  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton,  but  the  veins  at  both 
places  are  too  thin  to  pay.  Gold  has  been 
found  in  drift  sands  of  Adair,  Sullivan  and 
Linn  Counties,  but  in  no  greater  quantity 
than  to  pay  one  dollar  a  day  per  man.  In 
Madison  County  are  found  several  quartz 
veins  traversing  granite  and  porphyry,  and 
the  over-enthusiastic  have  imagined  that 
gold  was  present,  but  the  writer  considers 
it  only  in  the  imagination.  The  metallic 
ores  of  Missouri  include  iron,  lead,  zinc,  cop- 
per, nickel,  cobalt  and  manganese.  Several 
meteorites  have  been  found  in  Missouri,  one 
in  Bates  County,  and  others  have  been  re- 
ported from  Taney,  St.  Louis  and  Howard 
Counties.  The  Bates  County  meteorite 
when  found,  weighed  eighty-nine  pounds, 
and  was  of  an  irregular  shape,  with  an  oxi- 
dation on  its  outer  surface.  Analysis  showed 
it  to  contain: 

Iron 89. 1  a  per  cent. 

Nickel 10. oa       ** 

Cobalt a6 

Copper 01       " 

Phosphorus oa       ** 

It  contained  nodules  of  troilite,  sulphide 
of  iron,  which  had  a  specific  gfravity  of  4.73. 
When  cut  and  polished  this  meteorite  showed 


the  Windmanstattian  lines  beautifully — four 
systems  of  parallel  lines. 

The   first    iron    smelter   was    erected  by 
James  Long,  three  miles  east  of  where  Iron- 
ton  now  stands.    On  account  of  a  low  stage 
of  business,  this  establishment  was  not  long 
kept  in  operation,  but  this  was  the  first  at- 
tempt to  smelt  iron  west  of  the  Ohio.    The 
next  was  Perry's  old  furnace,  in  Washington^ 
County,  then  Massic  &  James,  at  the  big 
spring  at  the  head  of  Meramec  River,  in 
Phelps  County.    Their  mine  was  opened  in 
1826,  furnace  erected  in  1829,  and  mines  and 
furnace  were  operated  until  1876,  when  the 
supply  of  ore  gave  out  and  work  stopped. 
Other  furnaces  were  operated  at  Pilot  Knob, 
Iron    County,    Scotia,    Irondale    and    Iroa 
Ridge,  but  at  present    very  little  is  done. 
Iron  was  chiefly  mined  in  Missouri  between 
1840  and  1880.    Before  1880  it  was  apparent 
that    the    Missouri    supply    was    becoming 
small.     Specular  ores  have    been  mined  in 
Iron,    St.    Francois,    Washington,    Phelps, 
Crawford,  Dent  and  Pulaski  Counties.    Sim- 
ilar ores  have  also  been  found  in  Madison, 
Reynolds,  Wayne,  Texas,  Shannon,  Benton, 
Maries  and  Osage  Counties.     At    Shepanf 
Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  magnetic  ore  is 
found.    Red  hematite,  in  the  form  of  ochres^ 
as  a  result  of  decomposition  of  specular  ores, 
occurs    in    St.    Francois,    Iron,    Crawford, 
Washington,   Franklin,    Dent,    Phelps    and 
Pulaski  Counties.    Other  hematites  occur  in 
carboniferous    beds    of    counties    near   the 
Osage  River,  and  also  in  Callaway,  Boone, 
Montgomery,  Warren  and  Lincoln  Counties. 
Beds  of  soft  red  hematite  are  also  found  in 
coal  measure  shales  of  Livingston,  Linn,  Sul- 
livan, Adair,   Lafayette  and   Ray  Counties. 
These  may  all  be  valuable  for  making  into 
paint  stuffs. 

Limonite — brown  iron  oxide  ore — is  abun- 
dant in  Madison,  Iron,  Wayne,  Butler,  Rey- 
nolds, Phelps,  Franklin,  Washington,  Osage^ 
Cole,  Benton,  Camden  and  Green  Counties. 
This  ore  in  lesser  quantity,  has  been  foimd  in 
most  of  the  counties  of  south  Missouri.  In 
Benton  County  it  is  common  in  the  soil  and 
just  below  the  surface,  where  it  is  often  sta- 
lactitic. 

Pyrite  is  found  nearly  everywhere.  It  is 
abundant  at  lead  mines  of  the  south- 
west and  common  at  most  of  the  mine  5  at 
southeast  Missouri.  The  coal  beds  of  north 
Missouri  often  contain  pyrite.    An  extensive 
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deposit   occurs  in    Maries   County,  east  of 
Gasconade  River. 

Clay  ironstone  occurs  interstratified  with 
shale  beds  of  the  coal  measures  in  most  of 
the  counties  where  coal  is  found,  chiefly  in 
the  lower  coal  measures.  The  beds  are 
thicker  in  Johnson,  Henry,  Vernon,  Barton, 
Jasper,  Chariton,  Carroll  and  Livingston 
Counties.  The  ore  is  generally  an  impure 
carbonate. 

Melanterite  is  found  as  a  white  efflores- 
cence on  old  coal  dumps  and  at  springs.  It 
is  the  common  copperas.  Phosphate  of  iron 
is  rarely  found,  but  may  be  looked  for  in 
black  bottom  soil.  It  is  so  found  at  Pleas- 
ant Hill.  It  also  occurs  in  Holt  County,  in 
the  form  of  small,  irregular  nodules  in  the 
beds  of  streams  which  flow  through  black 
clay  soil  where  mollusks  abound  in  the 
streams. 

Ankerite  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
hematites  in  Phelps  County.  Copper  has 
been  found  in  many  counties  of  south  Mis- 
souri, chiefly  in  Franklin,  Crawford,  Madi- 
son, Ste.  Genevieve,  St.  Francois  and  Miller 
Counties.  Near  Ste.  Genevieve  it  has  been 
profitably  mined.  The  ore  there  is  chalcopy- 
rite,  bornite,.  cuprite,  melacconite,  mala- 
chite, azurite  and  covellite.  Malachite  also 
occurs  in  Madison,  Shannon,  Phelps,  Cooper, 
Ozark,  Greene,  Christian  and  Jasper  Coun- 
ties. In  Greene  it  is  included  in  calcite. 
Near  St.  James,  in  Phelps  County,  both 
malachite  and  azurite  are  found.  Chalcopy- 
rite  occurs  at  most  places  where  copper  ore 
has  been  found,  and  is  abundant  at  Mine 
La  Motte  and  at  St.  Jo  mines. 

Cadmium,  greenockite,  occurs  at  Granby 
and  Joplin  of  a  bright  yellow  or  greenish 
yellow  on  sphalerite. 

Wolfram  occurs  near  the  Einstein  mines, 
in  Madison  County,  and  in  quartz  in  St. 
Francois  County,  but  is  not  abundant. 

Manganese  is  found  in  Bollinger,  Dent, 
Madison,  Iron,  Reynolds  and  Shannon 
Counties.  Near  Mine  LaMotte  there  are 
several  massive  deposits.  It  is  more  often 
mixed  with  iron  oxide.  Wad  or  earthly 
manganese  occurs  near  Fredericktown.  It 
often  occurs  in  small  nodules  in  black  clays. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  occur  together,  and  are 
mined  at  Mine  La  Motte,  St.  Jo  and  Doe 
Run  mines.  The  ore  is  often  mixed  with 
galena,  and  is  run  into  a  matte,  which  has 
to  be  subsequently  separated. 


Lead  has  been  mined  in  Missouri  since 
1720.  In  fact,  no  other  ore  was  mined  in 
Missouri  until  100  years  later.  It  has  now 
been  largely  mined  in  southeast  and  south- 
west Missouri,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  in  cen- 
tral Missouri,  and  at  a  few  places  in  south 
Missouri.  In  Winslow's  report  for  1893  lead- 
mining  is  named  as  having  been  done  in 
twenty-eight  counties,  has  paid  well  in  nine- 
teen, and  with  valuable  results  in  nine  coun- 
ties. Prospects  have  shown  well  in  six  other 
counties.  The  statistics  for  1893  show  the 
ratio  of  production  as  (i)  St.  Francois,  (2) 
Jasper,  (3)  Washington,  (4)  Madison,  (5) 
Newton  County.  The  ore  in  Madison  and  St. 
Francois  occurs  in  our  oldest  unaltered  sedi- 
mentary rocks,  and  is  probably  of  Cambrian 
age.  There  it  occurs  in  horizontal  beds  or 
sheets  between  limestone,  or  else  is  dissemi- 
nated in  limestone  subsequent  to  an  altera- 
tion and  partial  dissolution  of  the  limestone. 
In  other  counties  of  southeast  and  also  cen- 
tral Missouri  the  ore  occurs  in  caves,  open- 
ings and  leads  in  limestone  of  the  second  and 
third  series  of  magnesian  limestones  of  the 
Ozark  period.  In  southwest  Missouri  the 
ore  occurs  in  clay  openings  and  runs  in  lower 
carboniferous  limestone. 

It  was  known  that  zinc  occurred  in  quan- 
tity in  Missouri  long  before  the  ore  was  util- 
ized. The  first  metal  was  made  at  Potosi, 
in  1867;  the  next  zinc  works  were  erected 
at  Carondelet,  in  1869.  By  1871  large  quan- 
tities of  zinc  ore  were  mined,  and  at  pres- 
ent Missouri  supplies  about  one-third  of  the 
zinc  of  the  United  States.  In  southeast  Mis- 
souri zinc  is  profitably  mined  in  St.  Fran- 
cois, Jefferson  and  Washington  Counties. 
In  the  southwest  it  is  largely  mined  in  Jas- 
per, Newton.,  Lawrence  and  Greene  Coun- 
ties, and  it  is  also  mined  in  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  northern  and  western  part 
of  Missouri  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural 
region.  Other  portions  of  the  State  can  not 
be  excelled  in  fruit-growing.  But  much  of 
the  same  area  is  also  rich  in  mineral  wealth. 
In  the  mining  districts  of  the  State  most  of 
the  citizens  are  either  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  mines.  If  we  should  include 
all  the  various  mining  industries,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  State  is  dependent  upon 
them.  The  production  of  lead  and  zinc  in 
southwest  Missouri  in  1893  was  about  $70,- 
000  a  week.  In  1898  southwest  Missouri  and 
southeast    Kansas    produced    during    some 
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weeks  over  $250,0(X)  worth  of  ores.  The  sales 
for  week  ending  September  9,  1899,  were: 
Zinc,  6,281,015  pounds;  lead,  621,970  pounds; 
value,  $141,585.  Add  to  this  Galena,  Kan- 
sas: Zinc,  2,163,700  pounds;  lead,  273,390 
pounds;  value,  $46,000.  Total,  southwest 
Missouri  and  southeast  Kansas,  $187,585. 

Winslow's  report  for  1899  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  lead  and  zinc  productions 
in  Missouri  by  periods : 


Lead  Okb. 


Periods. 


1730-1799.. 
i8oo-iftx9.. 
18301899., 
1850-1849. 
1850-1859.. 
1860-1869.. 
X870-1879  , 
1880-1895.. 

ToUl 


Tons. 


36.000 

42,300 

30.800 
113,900 
73.«oo 
45.100 
M9-500 
530,300 


1,099.800 


Value. 


11,440,000 
1.689.000 
1,331,000 
4.316,000 
3,933,000 

2f7^«00O 

11,47^000 
33.756.000 


•48.737,000 


Lbad  Mbtal. 


Tous. 


18,000 
35,300 
19,100 
73.400 
51,000 
31.600 
160,700 
371.100 


750,000 


Valne. 


|i  ,800,000 
3,380,000 
1,908,000 
6,6qa,ooo 
5.536,000 
3.370.000 
18,961,000 
31,433.000 


$73,881,000 


Zinc  Okbs. 

MBTAL. 

PsaioDs. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Toni. 

Value. 

18601869. 

1870-1870 

300 

156,400 

1,058,700 

1        3,000 
1,680,000 

30.932,00) 

100 
56,000 
433.000 

1       8,000 
6,524,000 
43.391,000 

188018^ 

ToUl 

». 315,300 

$23,614,000 

4«9.ioo 

$49,833,000 

Serpentine  occurs  in  massive  form  at  Pilot 
Knob  and  on  Gray's  Mountain.  Baryte 
abounds  at  the  lead  mines  of  central  Mis- 
souri, and  also  in  Franklin,  Jefferson  and 
Washington  Counties.  It  is  white,  yellow, 
brown,  blue  and  transparent,  massive,  and 
sometimes  forms  handsome  crystals. 

Witherite  has  been  found  near  Potosi. 
Nitre  occurs  as  an  efflorescence  on  sand- 
stone and  in  the  clay  of  caves  of  south  Mis- 
souri. Salt  springs  occur  in  Howard,  Ran- 
dolph, Saline,  Montgomery  and  Ralls  Coun- 
ties. In  early  days  it  paid  to  make  salt  at 
some  of  these  springs. 

Mica  abounds  at  the  Einstein  mines,  in 
Madison  County,  but  is  rare  elsewhere.  The 
granites  contain  very  little  of  it. 

Feldspar  occurs  in  the  granites  and  por- 
phyries of  the  southeast — in  fact,  the  gran- 
ites are  mostly  composed  of  orthoclase  feld- 
spar and  quartz. 

Horn  blende  and  actynolite  are  found  in 
the  dikes  of  Madison  and  Iron  Counties. 

Asbestos  is  found  in  a  dike  on  Captains 
Creek,  Madison  County. 


Epidote  occurs  in  porphyries  of  southeast 
Missouri. 

Garnet  (var.)  caulophonite  has  been  found 
in  a  dike  in  Iron  County.  Native  sulphur 
occurs  as  an  efflorescence  at  coal  mines  and 
coating  on  coal. 

Aluminum  (pickeringite)  in  pretty  efflores- 
cence of  a ,  silky  lustre  has  been  found  on 
coal  shales  of  Barton  County. 

Alunogen  occurs  of  a  white  color  and  acic- 
ular  and  stellate  form  on  our  shale  near 
Columbia.  Our  shale  beds  contain  quanti- 
ties of  material  from  which,  in  the  future, 
aluminum  may  be  made. 

Bitumen  occurs  at  the  lead  mines  of  Jas- 
per County,  sometimes  impregnating  the 
ores.  It  is  also  found  in  the  limestones,  is 
common  in  the  sandstone  of  Barton  County, 
and  occasionally  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Caldwell  County. 

Natural  gas  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
bituminous,  region,  being  abundant  at  a  few 
places. 

Small  quartz  crystals  have  been  found  at 
Iron  Mountain,  Scotia  and  Meramec  mines, 
and  large  crystals  on  Cedar  Creek,  Madi- 
son County,  and  other  crystals  ten  miles  west 
of  Fredericktown. 

Mammillary  and  drusy  quartz  abound  in 
Madison,  St.  Francois  and  Washington 
Counties.  These  were  formed  in  small 
caves  in  the  limestones,  which  have  disinte- 
grated and  left  the  quartz  forms  strewn  upon 
the  surface.  Quartz  geodes  occur  in  the 
lower  carboniferous  strata  of  northeast  Mis- 
souri. Banded  agate  occurs  in  Iron  and 
Madison  Counties.  Jasper  is  found  with 
porphyry  in  Iron  County.  Amethyst  has 
been  found  in  Maries,  Osage  and  Pulaski 
Counties. 

Apatite  occurs  with  the  iron  ore  at  Iron 
Mountain. 

Fuorite  occurs  at  Einstein  mines  and  in  the 
St.  Louis  quarries. 

Gypsum,  in  the  form  of  selenite,  is  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  clay  and  the  shales 
of  the  coal  measures. 

Calcite  abounds  at  the  lead  and  zinc  mines, 
and  is  often  handsomely  crystallized  and  col- 
ored, being  yellow  at  most  places ;  it  is  also 
violet  colored  at  JopHn,  and  green  at  Frumet 
Some  of  it  is  doubly  refractive,  as  that  from 
Joplin,  Cole  County,  and  from  Frumet 
Handsome  stalactites  are  found  in  the  caves, 
for  example,  those  in  Morgan  and  Camden 
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Counties,  and  in  Friede's  Cave,  in  Maries 
County,  and  a  cave  on  Sac  River,  in  Greene 
County.  Massive  stalactites  and  stalag^tes 
occur  in  quantity  in  Stone  County.  This 
material  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  then 
called  onyx.  Most  of  the  limestones  of 
south  Missouri  contain  a  large  per  cent  of 
magnesia,  and  crystallized  dolomite  is  often 
found.  Dolomite,  in  handsome  crystals, 
abound  at  Joplin.  The  limestones  also  seem 
to  have  been  changed  from  a  pure  limestone 
to  a  dolomite.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
localities  where  exceptional  good  crystals 
have  been  found: 

Galenite:  Mine  La  Motte,Cole  Camp  Jop- 
lin and  Granby,  and  in  Dade  and  Cole 
Counties. 

Sphalerite:  Versailles,  Joplin,  Webb  City, 
Carterville  and  Oronogo;  beautiful  garnet 
colored. 

Calamine:  Valle  Mines,  Joplin  and 
Granby. 

Cerussite:  Boaz  mines,  in  Cole  County; 
Palmer  mines,  in  Washington  County;  on 
galena  at  Mine  LaMotte,  and  stalactites  at 
Granby. 

Limonite:  Pseudomorph,  in  Benton 
County,  and  several  places  in  southeast  Mis- 
souri ;  stalactite  in  Benton,  Wayne  and  Rey- 
nolds Counties. 

Pyrite  (Cockscomb  var.) :  At  Webb  City, 
also  found  at  Joplin.  Fine  aggregations  of 
pyrite  at  Gabriell's  mine,  in  Morgan  County. 
Cubes  are  found  at  many  places. 

Chalcopyrite :  Beautiful  tetrahedral  crys- 
tals on  dolomite  at  Joplin. 

Millerite:  Pro^bably  the  finest  crystals  in 
the  world  in  St.  Louis,,  where  it  occurs  of 
a  bronze  color  and  hairlike  masses  penetrat- 
ing calcite  or  fluorite,  and  in  cavities  upon 
dolomite.  The  calcite  is  also  colored  on  the 
surface  by  it. 

Sieg^enite,    linnaeite    and    rammelsbergite 
are     forms   of    nickel    found   at   Mine    La 
Motte. 
Magnetite :  At  Shepard  Mountain. 
Martite:    In  fine  crystals  at  Iron  Moun- 
tain. 

Goethite :  In  pretty  needlelike  crystals  was 
obtained  from  septaria  concretions  in  Adair 
County,  where  it  occurs  penetrating  quartz 
and  calcite.  Small  crystals  of  azurite  have 
been  found  near  St.  James,  Missouri. 
Burotite:   Is  found  at  Granby. 


Pyromorphite  (rare):  In  Newton,  Jasper 
and  Washington  Counties. 

Auglesite:  In  Washington  and  St.  Fran- 
cois Counties. 

Minium  (red  lead) :     In  Franklin  County. 

Oxide  of  zinc:  At  Webb  City. 

Selenite:  In  JohnscMi,  Chariton  and  Put- 
nam Counties,  and  near  Columbia,  Boone 
County,  Missouri. 

Wurtzite:   At  Joplin. 

Greenockite :  At  Joplin  and  Granby. 

Fine  crystals  of  calcite:  At  Frumet,  in 
Jefferson  County;  Old  Circle,  Cole  County; 
Joplin,  Carterville  and  Webb  City.  The  var. 
arragonite  occurs  at  Columbia  with  coal,  also 
in  some  caves. 

Dolomite:  Fine  crystals  at  St.  Louis  and 
at  Joplin. 

Fluorite,  yellow  color:  At  St.  Louis. 

At  St.  Jo  mines  calcite  is  the  chief  ac- 
companying mineral.  In  Washington  County 
baryte  and  pyrite  are  commonly  associated; 
in  Jefferson  and  Franklin,  baiyte  and  cal- 
cite ;  in  Cole,  calcite  and  baryte ;  in  Benton, 
Morgan  and  Miller  Counties,  baryte;  in 
southwest  Missouri,  chiefly  calcite,  which  oc- 
curs in  common  with  lead  and  zinc. 

Cerussite  sometimes  occurs  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  mine.  Sphalerite  or  blende  is  the 
chief  ore  of  zinc  mined,  but  smithsonite 
abounds  in  Dade,  Jasper  and  Newton  Coun- 
ties. Calamine  abounds  at  Granby,  Joplin 
and  Valle  mines. 


VERTICAL  SECTION  OP  MISSOURI  STRATA. 


Upper  Carbon  ifcr-  rPermo-Carboniferous 

ous <  Upper  Coal  Measures 

(Lower Coal  Measures 

(Chester  Limestone  and  Sandstone, 

Lower  Carbonifer-  and  St.  Louis  Limestone 

ous    or    Missis-    Keokuk      Limestone,      Burlington 

sippi  Series •{        Limestone 

Chouteau  Limestone *)  Chou- 

Vermicular  Sandstone  and  >   teau 

Shales )  group. 

Lithofl^raphic  or  Louisiana. 

Devonian 

Upper  Silurian 

{Hudson  River  Group 
Trenton  Limestone 
First  Magnesian  Limestone 
First  or  St.  Peters  (Saccha-I^. 
roidal  Sandstone \bv 
Second  Magnesinn  Limestone.  •  j  2  ^ 
Second  Sandstone J  ^« 

Cambrian Third  Magnesian  Limestone 


Lower  Silurian.. 


Canadian. , 


Feet. 
160 
1,160 
680 

400 

350 

aoo 

35 

100 

100 

X20 

aoo 
zoo 

19> 
200 
laS 
300 


Archaean.. 


Total  Strata  4,360 

r  Below  this  section  occur  the  Gran- 
[        ites  and  Porphyries 

G.  C  Broadhbad. 


Mineral  Point. — ^A  village  in  Wash- 
ington County,  four  miles  east  of  Potosi,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  Railway,  and  the  terminal 
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of  the  Potosi  branch  of  the  same  road.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1857  by  Honorable  John 
Evans.  It  has  a  school,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  completed  in  1899,  a 
hotel,  two  grocery,  and  two  general,  stores. 
Its  population  is  about  200. 

Minersville.— See  "Oronogo." 

Mining. — Mining  was  the  first  vocation 
in  Missouri.  It  is  asserted  that  traces  of  it 
have  been  discovered  in  the  western  counties 
of  the  State,  left  there  by  Spanish  explorers 
from  New  Mexico  prospecting  for  gold  and 
silver,  probably,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
lead-mining  was  begun  in  what  is  now  Wash- 
ington County  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Mine  de  la  Motte  was  discovered  by 
prospectors  from  Fort  Chartres  in  1719,  and 
the  mine  became  famous  for  its  yield  of  lead 
long  before  Laclede  and  the  Chouteaus 
founded  their  trading  post  of  St.  Louis. 
Lead  was  the  most  useful  of  all  metals  in  the 
West  at  that  time,  for  every  settler  had  a 
gun  and  needed  lead  for  bullets.  The  mining 
and  smelting  of  it  was  very  profitable.  As 
early  as  1741  the  product  of  Mine  de  la  Motte 
was  2,000  bars,  and  the  year  after  it  was  2,228 
bars.  From  the  beginning,  lead-mining  has 
been  vigorously  prosecuted  in  the  State, 
though  the  fields  have  changed.  The  original 
mines  in  Washington  County  have  been 
nearly  exhausted  by  constant  working,  and 
the  chief  mines  are  now  found  in  other  coun- 
ties. After  lead-mining  came  iron-mining, 
which,  at  one  time,  was  profitable  also,  and 
vigorously  prosecuted  until  the  chief  deposits 
began  to  fail,  since  which  time  the  business 
has  declined.  There  was  not  a  fourth  as  much 
iron  ore,  either  in  quantity  or  value,  mined 
in  Missouri  in  1899  ^^  in  1880.  After  lead 
and  iron  came  coal-mining  in  Missouri,  and 
it  is  industriously  prosecuted  to  the  present 
day.  The  first  mining  of  coal  was  in  St.  Louis 
County,  but  the  deposits  there  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  the  mines  are  no  longer  worked. 
The  chief  seats  of  coal-mining  are  now  Ma- 
con, Lafayette,  Bates,  Vernon,  Adair,  Putnam 
and  Henry  Counties.  In  i88othe  coal  mined  in 
the  State  was  544,000  tons,  valued  at  $1,037,- 
100;  in  1898  the  quantity  was  2,086,364  tons, 
valued  at  $2,295,000.  Zinc-mining  is  the  most 
recent  branch  of  the  business  and  has  become 
the  most  important  of  all,  the  yield  of  zinc 


being  greater  in  value  than  that  of  any  other 
mineral.     Jasper  County  is    the    chief  zinc 
county  in  the  State,  though  the  mining  of  it 
is   carried  on   in  Lawrence,  Dade,  Vernon, 
Greene  and  St.  Francois  also.    The  yield  of 
zinc  in  six  counties  in  1898  was :  Jasper,  128,- 
632  tons;    Lawrence,  22480  tons;   Vernon, 
5,130  tons;  Greene,  1,020  tons;  St.  Francois, 
840  tons.    Copper  ore  is  found  in  Missouri, 
and,  at  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  copper- 
mining  would  become  an  important  industry. 
In  the  year  1854  the  Stanton  Copper  Mining 
Company  was  organized  at  St.  Louis,  with 
Joseph  Ridgeway,  president ;  H.  W.  LeflSng- 
well,  treasurer,  and  Isaac  Cooper,  secretary. 
The  mine  was  near  the  Meramec  River,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Franklin  County.  It  was 
worked  first  in  185 1,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  metal  was  taken  out.    The  Current 
River  Mining  Company  was  organized  for 
mining  copper  on  Jack's  Fork  'of  Current 
River,  in  Shannon  County ;  and  another  com- 
pany, called  the  Copper  Creek  Mining  & 
Mineral  Company,  was  organized  for  mining 
copper,  nickel  and  cobalt.    In  1880  the  sev- 
eral mines  yielded  230,717  pounds  of  copper 
ingots,  worth  $25,730;  but  the  ore  was  not 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  justify  the  san- 
guine expectations  indulged  in  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  copper  has  ceased  to  be  one  of  the 
mineral  products  of  the  State.    Fire  clay  is 
actively  mined  in  a  few  counties,  chiefly  St. 
Louis,  and  forms  the  basis  of  an  extensive 
system  of  manufactures  of  sewer  pipe,  brick 
and  terra  cotta.    The  fire  clay  mined  in  the 
State  in  1898  was  2,550  carloads,  valued  at 
$127,500.    In  1880  the  entire  mineral  prod- 
uct of  the  State  vwis  valued  at  $4^28345.  *^ 
several  items  being  bituminous  coal,  543>99^ 
tons,  worth  $1,037,100;  iron  ore,  386,197  tons, 
worth   $1,674,875;    lead   ore,   28,315    tons, 
worth    $1478,571;    zinc   ore,    34,344   tons, 
worth    $600,000;    copper,    230,717    pounds, 
worth  $25,730;  other  minerals  valued  at  $13,- 
196.    In  1890  the  entire  products  were  valued 
at  $15,931,000,  and  it\  1899  were  estimated 
at  $17,000,000. 

Mining  Exchange^  St.  Louis.— This 

exchange  had  an  existence  of  about  five 
years,  from  1888  to  1893,  and  during  that 
time  was  one  of  the  most  active  business 
agencies  in  the  city.  Dealing  in  the  shares  of 
mining  property  had  grown  up  and  assumed 
considerable  proportions  several  years  before 
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the  Mining  Exchange  was  thought  of.    En- 
terprising citizens  of  the  city  had  gone  out 
into  the  mountain  States  and  looked  into  the 
reputable  mines  of  that  region,  and  learned 
something  about  their  value,  and  they  had 
also  gone  into  prospecting  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  made  discoveries  of  valuable  de- 
posits of  precious  metals,  chiefly  of  silver. 
These  discoveries,  demonstrated  by  the  act- 
ual arrival  of  silver  ore  or  the  smelted  silver 
in  St.  Louis,  stimulated  the  business.    Other 
persons  went  into  the  mountain  region  pros- 
pecting, other  valuable  deposits  were  brought 
to  light,  new  companies  were  organized,  a 
number  of  mines  were  opened  and  worked, 
capital  went  freely  into  the  business,  and  St. 
Louis  became  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  centers  in  the  country  for  dealing 
in  mining  stocks.    In  1888  the  St.  Louis  Min- 
ing  Exchange,   composed   of   fifty   regular 
members  and  twenty-five  associate  members, 
was  organized,  with  J.  D.  Abeles  for  presi- 
dent, Joseph  G.  Mullaly  for  vice  president, 
and  Albert  Singer  for  secretary,  and  rooms 
were  opened   in   the    Mitchell  Building,  on 
Third  Street,  adjoining  the  old  postoffice  on 
the  south.    Here  daily  meetings  were  held  for 
some  time,  until  a  fire  in  the  building  com- 
pelled the  exchange  to  seek  other  quarters, 
and  rooms  were  opened  in  the  old  Exchange 
Bank  building,  on  the  west  side  of  Third  Street, 
between  Olive  and  Locust.     Here  the  bus- 
ness  thrived  more  and  more.     Some  of  the 
best  mines  in  Montana  and  Colorado,  owned 
chiefly  by  St.  Louis    men,  sent  in  monthly 
shipments  of  ore  or  bullion  to  bear  witness  to 
their  value,  and  this  indisputable  evidence 
was  maintained  from  month  to  month,  and 
from  year  to  year.    The  St.  Louis   Mining 
Exchange  became  a  center  of  fascination.    It 
had  fifty-two  mines  on  its  list,  the  shares  of 
which  were  dealt  in,  and  so  great  was  the  in- 
terest in  the  business,  and  so  intense  the  de- 
sire to  buy  mining  stocks,  that  for  a  time  two 
meetings  a  day  were  held — one  at  1 1  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  and  another  at  2:30  in  the 
afternoon — and    the    daily    sales    at    times 
reached  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.     Even  two  regular  meet- 
ings a  day  for  buying  and  selling  were  not 
sufiScient  to  satisfy  the  classes  who  shared  the 
greed  for  mining  shares,  and  not  infrequently 
a  crowd  of  several  himdred  persons  would 
gather  on  the  curb,  on  Third  Street,  near 


Pine,  at  night,  and  remain  until  9  o'clock,  to 
receive  late  news  and  buy  and  sell  shares. 
What  contributed  to  maintain  the  interest  in 
the  business  and  stimulate  the  desire  for  min- 
ing stocks  was  the  large  dividends  paid  by 
some  of  the  mines.  One  mine  paid  regularly 
fifty  cents  a  month,  or  six  dollars  a  year,  on 
each  of  its  four  hundred  thousand  shares  of 
stock;  another  paid  from  six  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year;  another  paid  sixty 
thousand  dollars  a  year ;  and  other  mines  paid 
smaller  sums.  At  one  time  the  mining  divi- 
dends paid  out  in  St.  Louis  amounted  to  from 
two  and  a  half  to  four  millions  a  year — ^more 
than  all  the  dividends  paid  by  all  the  banks  in 
the  city.  But  the  best  paying  properties,  in- 
deed, nearly  all  of  them,  were  silver  mines,  in 
Colorado,  Montana,  Utah,  and  other  moun- 
tain regions,  and  they  had  to  share  the  fate  of 
this  metal  in  the  prodigious  fall  in  price, 
which  began  about  the  time  of  the  crisis  of 
the  St.  Louis  Mining  Exchange.  When  min- 
ing shares  first  came  to  be  a  favorite  subject 
of  speculation  in  St.  Louis,  silver  bullion  was 
worth  from  $1  to  $1.10  an  ounce,  and  when 
the  Mining  Exchange  was  organized,  in  1888, 
the  price  was  ninety-three  cents  an  ounce ; 
but  the  decline  in  the  value  of  the  metal  had 
already  begun,  and  the  price  continued  to  go 
steadily  downward,  hastened  by  one  cause 
and  another,  discouraging  mining  operations 
in  the  mountain  States,  where  the  chief  silver 
mines  were  located,  and  causing  an  incessant 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  stocks  dealt  in  in 
the  St.  Louis  Mining  Exchange,  and  a  seri- 
ous abatement  of  interest  in  the  business. 
The  weaker  properties  fell  out,  one  by  one, 
and  the  stronger  ones  gradually  lost  their 
value,  and,  when  the  price  of  bullion  at  last 
reached  a  point  at  which  the  mining  of  it  was 
no  longer  profitable,  the  very  strongest 
mines  were  compelled  to  suspend  opera- 
tions. Of  course  the  St.  Louis  Mining 
Exchange  shared  the  depression.  The  pop- 
ular interest  in  its  meetings  gradually  fell  oS, 
and,  in  1893,  after  an  existence  of  five  years, 
it  was  abandoned.  Mining  shares  are  still 
lightly  dealt  in,  the  sales  being  made  at  a  cor- 
ner of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  Hall.  While 
the  St.  Louis  Mining  Exchange  was  in  active 
operation,  the  great  value  of  some  of  the 
properties  it  had  on  its  list  and  the  large 
dividends  they  paid  attracted  attention  far 
and  wide,  and  gave  to  the  exchange  high  au- 
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thority  in  the  field  in  which  it  acted.  It  was 
through  its  efforts  that  the  first  National 
Silver  Convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  in  1889, 
was  called. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Minnis,  James  Louis,  lawyer,  was 
bom  November  6,  1866,  in  Carroll  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Thomas  W.  and  Emeline 
(Templeman)  Minnis.  He  comes  of  a  family 
of  Irish  extraction,  which  was  repre- 
sented among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Mis- 
souri. These  representatives  came  to  this 
State  from  Tennessee.  His  mother's  family, 
the  Templemans,  came  to  Missouri  from 
Kentucky.  When  Carroll  County  was  organ- 
ized, Thomas  Minnis,  of  the  family  to  which 
James  L.  Minnis  belongs,  was  chosen  one  of 
the  first  judges  of  the  county  court.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Minnis,  who  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  during  his  active  life,  is  at  the  present 
time  (1900)  living  in  retirement  at  Norbome, 
in  Carroll  County.  Mr.  Minnis  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
at  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty,  Mis- 
souri. After  his  graduation  from  William 
Jewell  College  he  read  law  with  J.  F.  Graham, 
of  Carrollton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
December  of  1887.  He  at  once  began  the 
practice  at  Carrollton,  and  soon  impressed 
himself  upon  both  the  bar  and  the  public  as  a 
young  man  of  superior  ability  and  attain- 
ments. In  less  than  a  year  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  he  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney,  and  filled  that  office  two  years.  In 
1894  he  was  chosen  a  Representative  in  the 
Legislature,  and  discharged  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  that  position  with  signal  ability  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  As 
a  lawyer  he  has  been  successful  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  a  dozen  years  of  practice  has 
given  him  a  position  among  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  the  portion  of  the  State 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  his  activity. 
During  the  year  1898-9  his  cousin,  Lewis  M. 
Minnis,  was  associated  with  him  in  a  profes- 
sional partnership,  but  with  this  exception  he 
has  practiced  alone.  No  higher  tribute  can 
be  paid  to  his  abilities  than  is  contained  in  a 
statement  of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  every  important  case  tried  in 
the  Carroll  County  courts  since  his  admission 
to  the  bar.  A  firm  believer  in  the  principles 
of  the  Republican  party,  he  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  and  his  attractive  oratory 


and  logical  argument  have  made  him  one  of 
the  most  effective  campaigners  in  Missouri. 
In  1896  he  was  a  delegate  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  to  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  which  met  in  St.  Louis, 
and  nominated  William  McKinley  for 
President.  In  1900  he  was  paid  the  high 
compliment  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  four 
delegates  at  large  from  Missouri  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  and  renominated  President  Mc- 
Kinley. Mr.  Minnis  was  married,  October  2, 
1889,  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Standley.  Their 
children  are  Milton  Standley,  Marie  Louise, 
James  Louis  and  Wells  Blodgett  Minnis. 

Mint  Spring.— A  spring  in  Wright 
County,  five  miles  northeast  of  Hartville.  Its 
waters  have  long  been  considered  possessed 
of  peculiar  medicinal  qualities. 

Minute  Men  in  St.  Louis.— In   the 

spring  of   1861   some  young  men  of  ultra 
Southern  views,  in  emulation  of  old  Revolu- 
tionary times,  essayed  to  organize    a   semi- 
military  body,  to  be  known  as  Minute  Men, 
who  could  be  expected  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  for  any  hazardous  undertaking. 
Colton  Greene,   Eugene   Long^emare,  and 
other  young  men,  were  the  leading  spirits.   It 
was  suspected  that  the  main  object  in  view 
was  the  capture  of  the  arms  and  ammunition 
stored  at  the  United  States  Arsenal.    The  re- 
cruiting, so  far  as  it  went,  was  done  openly 
at  the  headquarters  in  the  old  Berthold  man- 
sion, on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fifth  and 
Pine  Streets,  and  was  chiefly  from  the  polit- 
ical clubs  of  the  previous  autumn.    The  fail- 
ure of  the  movement  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  no  effort  of  any  kind  was  made  to  use 
armed  force. 

Mirick,  John  L.,  lawyer,  was  bom  in 
Boone  County,  Kentucky,  October  18,  1836, 
son  of  John  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Younell) 
Mirick.  The  Mirick  (or  Merrick)  family  is  of 
Welsh  origin  and  of  great  antiquity.  Cyda- 
vail  was  judge  of  Powys  Court,  Wales,  in  the 
year  A.  D.  1200.  The  descent  from  him  was 
Samuel,  Madoc,  Tydyr,  Torworth,  Davyyd, 
Einiawn,  Heylin,  Llewellyn  and  Meurick, 
who  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Roland, 
rector  of  Aberfraw,  Anglesey,  Wales,  was 
captain  in  the  guard  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
whose  will  bears  date    November   30,   1538. 
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Meurick  gave  the  family  name  to  his  descend- 
ants.    There  were  four  brothers  came  to 
America  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (1636),  landing  in  and  near  Boston. 
James  located  first  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, then  later  went  to  Newbury.    John 
settled    in    Boston.     Thomas    stopped    two 
years  in  Roxbury  and  then  went  to  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  William  settled  in 
Duxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
till  1636,  when  he  removed  to  Eastham,  on 
Cape  Cod.     These  four  brothers  spelled  the 
name  Merrick,  but  by  usage  in  various  locali- 
ties it  has  passed  through  different  changes 
in  orthography,  such  as  Meyrick,  Myrick, 
Mirick,  etc.    There  have  been  a  large  propor- 
tion   of    professional    men    in    the    family 
through  the  different  generations,  and  espe- 
cially members  of  the  clergy.    John  L.  Mi- 
rick's  immediate  ancestors  were  farmers.    In 
his  youth  he  attended  the  public  schools  o! 
his  native  county  in  Kentucky.    In  1852  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Howard  County, 
Missouri,    and    in    1854   settled    in    Carroll 
County.    He  attended  the  high  school  at  Car- 
rollton  in  1856  and  1857.    In  August  of  the 
latter  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  Honorable  R.  D.  Ray,  of  CarroUton, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  prac- 
ticed his  profession  till  1861,  when  the  Civil 
War  having  beg^n,  he  aided  in  raising  a  com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  the  State  militia  under 
the    first    call  of    the  Governor,  and    was 
elected    second   lieutenant   of   same.     They 
went  to  Jefferson  City  to  help  protect  the  city 
against  the  advance  of  General  Lyon.    The 
company  was  afterward  assigned  to  Hughes' 
regiment.  Slack's  brigade,  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  State  Guard.     Mr.  Mirick  was 
elected  captain  of  the  company  at  Lexington, 
and  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  that 
summer  at  Lexington,  Boonville,  Carthage 
and  Wilson's  Creek.    He  joined  the  Confed- 
erate Army  afterward  and  was  detailed  on 
recruiting  service,  and  supplied  many  recruits 
to  the  army.    He  assisted  in  raising  and  or- 
ganizing D.  A.  Williams'  cavalry  regiment  in 
1864,  ^^^  made  major  of  the  regiment  and 
served  as  such  till  the  close  of  the  war,  taking 
part  in  all  the  fights  and  skirmishes  in  which 
his  command  was  engaged.    After  the  war  he 
went  to  Mexico  for  a  while,  returning  to  Car- 
roUton in  1867,  where  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  in  which  he  continued 
actively  till  his  decease,  November  15,  1892. 


Major  Mirick  ranked  as  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Missouri.  In  addition  to  a  suc- 
cessful general  practice,  he  was  attorney  for 
many  years  prior  to  his  death  for  the  Bur- 
lington and  the  Wabash  Railroad  Companies. 
He  was  a  man  of  profound  convictions,  of 
pronounced  views  and  opinions,  and  of  ex- 
ceedingly high  character.  An  ardent  Dem- 
ocrat, he  was  always  active  in  campaign  work 
and  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  his 
party,  without  a  view  to  personal  profit  or 
promotion,  as  he  would  never  accept  office. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  Chicago  in  1892.  Aside 
from  the  interest  he  took  and  the  work  he 
did  in  a  political  way,  his  whole  time  and  at- 
tention was  devoted  to  his  profession  and  his 
family.  He  married,  March  30,  1869,  Mary 
W.  Campbell,  of  CarroUton,  Missouri,  a 
daughter  of  John  Campbell,  who  was  sheriff 
of  Carroll  County  in  1880  and  1881.  There 
are  six  children  living:  Johnie,  now  Mrs. 
R.  L.  Simmons;  Campbell,  an  attorney  in 
CarroUton ;  Nellie  Bond ;  Joe  Shelby,  a  dent- 
ist; Bess  Belden,  and  Price  Mirick.  Mrs. 
Mirick  has  been  active  in  all  charitable  and 
philanthropic  movements.  In  1897  she  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Stephens,  one  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  State  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  at  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  and 
still  officiates  in  that  position. 

Miscellaneous  Journals  in  St. 
Louis. — ^Although  a  profusion  of  weekly, 
bi-weekly  and  monthly  papers,  devoted  to 
many  and  various  interests,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  St.  Louis  since  1808,  only  two  or 
three  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon 
the  literatui-e  of  the  country.  Many  have  de- 
served a  far  better  fate  than  they  have  met 
with,  and  have  exemplified  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  often  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 

The  first  paper  published  in  St.  Louis — 
other  than  daily — ^was  the 
Earliest  Papers.  weekly  **  Missouri  Ga- 
zette," now  "The  St. 
Louis  Republic."  (See  "Newspapers  in  St. 
Louis.") 

The  next,  "The  Missouri  Advocate,"  bore 
date  of  December  24,  1824,  and  was  a  five- 
column,  four-page  weekly  news  and  family 
journal.  Foreman  &  Keemle  were  its  pub- 
lishers, at  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  On  Febru- 
ary 24,  1825,  the  publication  office  was  re- 
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moved  to  St.  Louis,  and  on  December  24, 
1826,  its  name  was  changed  to  ''The  St.  Louis 
Enquirer."  It  was  suspended  in  1827. 
Charles  Keemie  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1800,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  shortly  before  the 
Civil  War.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  well  de- 
veloped mania  for  starting  newspapers. 

"The  Western  Examiner,"  with  the  motto, 
'''It  is  error  only,  and  not  truth,  that  shuns  in- 
vestigation," issued  a  specimen  number  on 
November  19,  1833.  On  January  i,  1834,  it 
began  its  regular  publication.  It  was  a 
monthly  paper  of  eight  pages,  magazine  style, 
edited  by  an  association  of  free  thinkers,  and 
published  by  John  Robb.  Its  purpose  was 
"the  free  discussion  of  subjects  connected 
with  the  morals  and  happiness  of  society." 
It  was  issued  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  days 
of  each  month.  In  No.  i  we  read,  "We  are 
not  Christians  because  we  do  not  believe  the 
Christian  revelation  to  be  the  revealed  word 
of,  or  will  of,  a  being  or  beings  superior  to 
man."  .  .  .  "At  no  very  great  distant 
period  Christianity  must  fall."  The  first  vol- 
ume of  "The  Examiner"  closed  with  the 
number  bearing  date  of  December  15,  1834. 
We  can  find  no  further  record  of  the  paper 
except  in  a  sort  of  "supplement,"  which  was 
issued  at  Galena,  Illinois,  February  15,  1834. 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  De  Prefontaine  and  William  C. 
Barrows  appear  in  connection  with  the  "Ex- 
aminer." 

"The  Locomotive  and  Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois Gazette,"  a  weekly,  devoted  to  "internal 
improvements,  politics,  commercial  informa- 
tion, literature,  education,"  etc.,  lived  a  short 
time  in  1838.  Its  name  probably  hastened  its 
•demise. 

"The  Saturday  News,"  devoted  purely  to 

literature,  was    published 

Ltttranr.  weekly  in  1837  by  Charles 

Keemie    and    Major  Al- 

phonso  Wetmore.     It  was  far  in  advance  of 

its  age  for  St.  Louis.    It  lived  less  than  one 

year. 

"The  Western  Mirror  and  Ladies'  Literary 
Gazette,"  James  Ruggles,  publisher,  was  bom 
and  died  in  St.  Louis  in  1837.  A  few  months 
prior  to  its  suspension  its  name  was  changed 
to  "The  Western  Mirror,  Literary  and  Polit- 
ical Gazette." 

"The  Translator,"  a  weekly  literary  and 
family  paper,  was  issued  during  a  few  months 
of  1838. 

"The  Home  Library  and  Hearthstone  Vis- 


itor" was  a  monthly  journal  of  forty  pages, 
magazine  style.  Benjamin  Bryan  was  its  ed- 
itor and  publisher,  and  Philip  F.  Coghlan  his 
assistant.  Its  contents  consisted  of  original 
and  selected  articles  on  "Literature,  Science, 
Art  and  Religion."  The  first  number  bore 
date  of  January,  1851.  A  few  numbers  only 
were  issued. 

"Die  Abendschule,"  published  since  1854, 
is  probably  the  only  German  illustrated  fam- 
ily and  literary  monthly  published  in  the 
United  Sutes.  "The  Illustrated  Home  Jour- 
nal" is  now  in  its  fourth  year  of  publication. 
Both  of  these  periodicals  are  issued  by  the 
Louis  Lange  Publishing  Company,  and  be- 
long to  the  "popular  literature"  class,  con- 
taining stories,  short  papers,  poems,  and 
household,  children's  and  humorous  depart- 
ments. They  are  generously  illustrated,  and 
the  "Abendschule"  has  a  large  circulation. 
The  German  idioms  that  abound  in  the  "Il- 
lustrated Home  Journal's"  English  will  pre- 
clude its  ever  becoming  popular  with  the 
large  classes  of  American  readers. 

"The  Leader,"  a  weekly  literary,  political 
and  family  paper,  made  its  appearance  March 
10,  1855.  It  was  issued  by  a  Catholic  literary 
society  and  edited  by  Dr.  Jedidah  V.  Hunt- 
ington, the  author  of  "The  Lady  Alice,"  "The 
New  Una,"  and  other  novels  still  in  print  in 
New  York.  "The  Romance  of  a  Dark  Lady," 
by  Dr.  Huntington,  and  a  series  of  articlesron 
"The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States," 
by  Henry  De  Courcy,  attracted  some  atten- 
tion abroad.  In  1856  "The  Leader"  became  a 
daily.    (See  "Newspapers.") 

R.  V.  Kennedy,  T.  M.  Halpin  and  James 
Peckham  began  the  publication  of  "The 
Home  Press,"  a  weekly  family,  literary  and 
local  paper,  in  the  early  part  of  i860.  It  lived 
through  several  years  of  a  useful  existence. 

"The  Weekly  Hesperian"  was  the  first  rea- 
sonable attempt  made  to  publish  a  purely  lit- 
erary paper  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  issued  in  the 
regulation  five-column,  eight-page  form.  The 
first  number  appeared  January  5,  1867,  and 
the  last  April  20th  of  the  same  year.  James 
W.  Allen,  since  several  years  connected  with 
the  city  auditor's  office,  was  its  proprietor, 
and  Professor  John  L.  Tracy  its  editor  and 
principal  contributor.  George  L.  Aiken,  of 
Boston;  Mrs.  Mary  R.  Hall,  of  Iowa;  Mrs- 
Celeste  M.  Winslow,  of  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  J.  H. 
Davisson,  George  Sullivan,  H.  Elliott  Scrie 
and  Charles  Hawbush,  Jessie  Wannal-^ow 
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Mrs.  Lee  ("Faith"  and  "Fay  Forrest") ;  Hon- 
orable  James  M.  Loring,  Miss  Belle  Finlay- 
son  ("Sweetbrier"),  of  St.  Louis,  were  fre- 
quently contributors  to  its  pages.  Unlike  the 
majority  of  Eastern  weeklies  devoted  to  pop- 
ular literature,  "The  Weekly  Hesperian" 
contained  nothing  trashy,  and  its  short  essays 
and  papers,  on  the  whole,  were  the  best  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  a  St.  Louis  literary  pa- 
per. Its  suspension  was  due  strictly  to  the 
apathy  of  the  local  reading  public. 

*The  St.  Louis  Home  Journal"  was  a  four- 
page,  blanket-sheet  literary  and  general  local 
weekly  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 
The  first  number  was  issued  on  November  19, 
1867,  by  Nelson  M.  Sheffield  and  B.  D.  M. 
Eaton.  In  an  article  in  the  "St.  Louis  Re- 
public," in  1896,  Mr.  Eaton  says :  "Our  idea 
was  to  follow  the  plan  of  the  New  York 
*Home  Journal'  in  society  matters,  and  to 
publish  articles  written  by  Western  men  and 
women  exclusively.  We  engaged  Professor 
J.  L.  Tracy  as  editor,  Charles  Spooner  as  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  critic,  and  the  following 
well  known  contributors :  Philip  G.  Fergu- 
son CJenks,*  of  the  'Democrat'),  Jacob  L. 
Bowman  (*Hans  Patrick  Le  Connor,'  of  the 
'Republic'),  Myron  Coloney,  financial  editor 
of  the  'Democrat' ;  Wm.  A.  Thompson,  city 
editor  of  the  'Republican' ;  R.  S.  Elliott,  Kirk- 
wood;  Dr.  Samuel  lUsbee,  Cincinnati;  Miss 
Jesse  Wannall,  Mrs.  Annie  Robertson 
Noxon,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Burgoyne  ('Jerusha 
Squeers*),  Alexander  N.  De  Menil,  now  of 
TTie  Hesperian';  MmcMassena  ('Creole'), 
Miss  Ella  Fit^atrick,  of  St.  Louis,  and  D. 
Ivan  Downs,  of  Iowa.  The  publishers  lost 
$5,000  the  first  year.  After  that  it  was  run 
in  the  style  of  the  'New  York  Ledger,'  and 
paid  fairly  well  for  five  years."  Kilburn  H. 
Stone  bought  Eaton's  interest  in  1869.  Other 
writers  added  to  this  list  of  contributors  aftei 
Mr.  Eaton  retired  from  the  paper  were :  "Ma- 
rion Harland" — Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Terhune; 
John  Esten  Cooke,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mrs. 
Mary  Jane  Taylor,  Emma  Alice  Browne, 
Belle  Beach,  Emma  Nash,  Wyllis  Gannett,  J. 
M.  Malone,  Pauline  J.  Arden,  Philip  H. 
Thomas  and  others.  In  January,  1872,  "The 
Home  Journal"  and  "The  Western  Commer- 
cial Gazette"  were  consolidated  and  hyphen- 
ated into  "The  St.  Louis  Home  Journal- 
Commercial  Gazette."  The  "Home  Journal" 
part  of  this  paper  died  in  1874. 

"Howe's    Monthly,"   William    H.    Howe, 


publisher,  was  a  literjwy  journal  with  the  reg- 
ulation "family  departments"  of  the  literary 
papers  of  the  early  seventies.  The  majority 
of  its  articles  were  well  selected.  It  was  born 
and  died  in  1871. 

"The  Fireside  Weekly,"  Spencer  Tomp- 
kins, publisher,  made  its  appearance  July  26, 
1873.  It  was  a  literary  journal  on  the  order 
of  the  Eastern  "popular  literature"  papers, 
the  "Fireside  Companion,"  "Saturday  Night," 
etc.,  but  was  not  illustrated.  Mrs.  Annie 
Robertson  Noxon  filled  its  pages  with  stories, 
poems  and  sketches  from  her  prolific  pen.  It 
failed  to  visit  the  firesides  of  St.  Louis  during 
the  winter  of  1873. 

F.  Weber  Benton  issued  the  first  number 
of  "The  Criterion"  on  May  6,  1882.  Its  cod- 
tents  consisted  principally  of  short  essays  and 
papers  on  general  literary  topics ;  about  one- 
sixth  of  its  space  was  set  aside  for  local  dra- 
matic and  musical  reviews.  Among  its  con- 
tributors were  William  H.  Bushnell  and 
"Helen  Luqueer"  (Mrs.William  H.  Bushnell), 
of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Catlin,  of  Quincy,  Illinois ;  Mrs.  E.  V.Wilson, 
of  Sedalia,  Missouri;  Solon  N.  Sapp,  Miss 
Virginia  Frazee,  Miss  Hattie  Whitney,  I.  E. 
Diekenga,  Miss  Fannie  Isabelle  Sherrick  and 
M.  W.  WiUis,  of  St.  Louis.  "The  Criterion" 
lived  until  February,  1883.  It  contained  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  pages  of  three  columns 
each.  Benton  subsequently  issued  two  other 
papers  (monthlies),  "The  Pictorial  American" 
and  "The  Little  Giant."  They  were  of  an  in- 
ferior grade  and  short-lived. 

"The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  views,  was  a 
PictorlaL  monthly  published  by  J.  C. 

Wild,  an  artist.  The  illus- 
trations consisted  of  views  of  historical  build- 
ings, cities,  sites,  streams,  etc.,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  descriptions  from  the  pen  of 
Lewis  Foulke  Thomas.  Each  number  con- 
tained four  full-page  lithographic  views  or 
illustrations.  The  first  number  bore  date  of 
July,  1841,  and  the  last  of  February,  1842. 
Chambers  &  Knapp  were  the  printers.  In 
those  days,  when  illustrations  were  not  abun- 
dant, "The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi"  must 
have  been  unusually  valuable. 

"The  Spy  Glass,"  afterward  "The  Artists' 
Tribune,"  G.  Morhard  and  Richard  Papprin, 
publishers,  was  an  art  weekly,  with  slight  dra- 
matic features.    It  existed  in  1855. 

"Pictorial  St.  Louis,"  a  monthly  of  local  il- 
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lustrations,  with  explanatory  articles,  lived 
and  died  early  in  the  sixties. 

"The  St.  Louis  Graphic,"  a  four-column 
weekly,  contained  eight  pages  of  selected  and 
original  reading  matter.  It  was  largely  local. 
It  lived  from  May  to  Aug^ist,  1877. 

"The  St.  Louis  World,"  evidently  patterned 
after  the  "Graphic,"  began  and  ended  its  ca- 
reer in  the  summer  of  1880. 

"The  Great  West  Illustrated"  was  a 
monthly  on  the  same  general  order  as  "The 
Graphic"  and  "The  World,"  but  was  more 
local.  It  was  published  by  A.  H.  Echols  & 
Co.,  and  ran  through  a  few  numbers  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1880. 

"The  Washington  Temperance  Paper" 
lived  only  a  few  months  in 
Te«perai€c.  1842.  V.  P.  Ellis  was  its 
editor. 

"The  Fountain"  was  begun  in  July,  1848; 
it  was  first  a  weekly  and  subsequently  a  daily. 
It  was  devoted  "chiefly  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance and  the  advocacy  of  the  societies  and 
clubs  formed  to  promote  this  object  and  the 
cause  of  temperance  and  reform."  Mr.  Hays, 
the  publisher,  sold  the  paper  to  the  Rev.  Hi- 
ram P.  Goodrich,  in  July,  1849.  I^s  publica- 
tion was  discontinued  the  following  year. 

"The  Temperance  Monthly"  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  January,  1873,  and  died  during 
the  same  year.  Its  contents  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  short  articles  on  temperance.  Its 
other  features  were  of  no  importance.  Moses 
King,  now  of  Boston,  was  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. 

"The  American  Nationalist,"  a  monthly 
paper,  the  organ  of  the  National  Americans, 
and  the  temperance  cause,  was  issued  in  July, 
1882,  by  R.  H.  Robbins,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  faculty  for  starting  short-lived  papers 
equal  only  to  Charles  Keemle's.  In  1883  it 
became  a  weekly,  and  the  following  year 
ceased  to  exist. 

"The  Cimeter"  was  a  monthly  of  twenty- 
four  pages,  devoted  principally  to  temper- 
ance. It  was  begun  in  January,  1883,  and 
lived  until  some  date  in  1884.  The  Rev. 
George  W.  Hughey,  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
was  its  editor  and  publisher.  "The  Cimeter" 
had  a  religious  department. 

Of  the  publications  devoted  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests,  "Colman's 
KgiiaObtnL  Rural  World,"  "The  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture"  and 
"The  Midland  Farmer"  were  the  most  noted. 


There  were  many  weekly  and  monthly  papers 
prior  to  1848  that  contained  special  farming 
and  agricultural  departments,  but  we  are  un- 
able to  locate  any  paper — if  such  existed — of 
a  purely  agricultural  character  prior  to  "The 
Valley  Farmer." 

"The  Valley  Farmer"  was  issued  as  a 
monthly  by  Pickering,  Penn  &  Co.,  in  1848. 
K.  Gates  and  Ephraim  Abbott  were  its  ed- 
itors. It  was  a  quarto  sheet  of  twenty  pages, 
exclusive  of  the  cover.  In  1853  it  was  bought 
by  Honorable  Norman  T.  Colman,  who 
changed  its  name  to  "Colman's  Rural  World" 
and  issued  it  weekly.  It  is  still  published,  and 
is  one  of  the  widest  known  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country.  Mr.  Colman  has  held 
many  public  and  private  offices  of  honor  and 
trust ;  he  af  one  time — ^about  the  middle  of  the 
seventies — was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri.  He  is  well  known  through- 
out the  West  as  a  stock-breeder  and  nursery- 
man. 

"Westland,"  Dr.  George  Engelmann  and 
Captain  Karl  Neyfeldt,  editors,  lasted 
through  three  issues  in  the  fifties.  Frederick 
Muench,  Gustave  Koerner,  Theodore  Hil- 
gard,  Jr.,  Dr.  von  Koenige  and  Wilhelm 
Weber  were  its  contributors.  Its  purpose 
was  to  furnish  German  emigrants  informa- 
tion as  to  the  soil,  the  agricultural  possibili- 
ties, resources,  etc.,  of  Missouri  and  the 
adjoining  States.  While  it  was  edited  in  St. 
Louis,  "Westland"  was  printed  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

"The  Illustrated  Journal  of  Agriculture" 
was  issued  in  i860  as  a  monthly,  by  W.  V. 
Wolcott  and  John  S.  Marmaduke — afterward 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
and  later  still  Governor  of  the  State.  It  went 
through  several  hands  during  the  next  few 
years  and  finally  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Philip  Chew,  who  consolidated  it  with  "The 
Weekly  Missouri  Farmer,"  of  Boonville.  Its 
name  was  changed  to  "The  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farmer."  It  was  sold  to  a  stock 
company  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  "The 
Valley  Democrat  and  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture." At  one  time  it  had  an  extensive  cir- 
culation. 

On  January  i,  1880,  the  State  Roard  of  Im- 
migration issued  the  first  number  of  "The 
Missouri  Immigrant,"  a  monthly,  devoted  to 
immigration  news  and  statistics,  principally 
of  an  agricultural  character.  In  1881  Samuel 
Archer  purchased  the   paper    and  issued  it 
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about  one  year.  In  August,  1881,  the  State 
board  began  the  publication  of  "The  Imperial 
State,"  also  a  monthly,  very  much  on  the 
same  lines  as  "The  Missouri  Immigrant." 
Only  five  numbers  were  issued.  M.  S.  Fife 
was  its  editor. 

"South  and  West"  was  founded  by  Alfred 
Avery — formerly  of  "Home  and  Farm,"  of 
Louisville — in  August,  1880.  In  1882  it  was 
sold  to  the  Deere-Mansur  Publishing  Com- 
pany, who  issued  it  until  about  1887.  It  was 
a  semimonthly  for  "the  farm  and  household," 
and  paid  some  attention  to  popular  litera- 
ture. Prior  to  1882  it  was  edited  by  Alfred 
Avery,  after  that  date  by  John  M.  Stahl,  who 
is  now  (1899)  publishing  "The  Farmer's 
Call,"  of  Quincy,  Illinois. 

"The  Woman's  Farm  Journal,"  by  Frank 
J.  Cabot,  a  practical  printer,  has  been  pub- 
lished since  1893.  It  is  a  monthly  of  short 
articles  and  has  a  large  circulation  in  the 
Western  States. 

"Home,  Farm   and   Trade,"   "The   Rural 
Home"  and  "Farm  Machinery"  are  also  pub- 
lished at  the  present  time. 
The  "Masonic  Signet  and  Literary  Mirror" 
was  the  first  Masonic  pub- 
Pnteraal.  lication     issued     in     St. 

Louis.  J.  W.  S.  Mitchell, 
P.  G.  M.,  was  its  publisher  in  1848.  It  was 
begun  as  a  weekly  and  after  a  few  months 
was  suspended  until  January,  1849,  when  it 
was  reissued  as  a  monthly.  In  1854  it  was 
sold  to  the  publishers  of  a  Masonic  journal 
in  Marietta,  Georgia,  where  it  continued  to 
be  issued  during  the  following  two  or  three 
years. 

Edmund  Flagg  (see  "Bibliography  of  Mis- 
souri") and  W.  F.  Chase  published  "The  St. 
Louis  Post  and  Mystic  Family"  in  1848  and 
1849.  I^  w^s  ^h^  organ  of  several  secret  so- 
cieties. 

"The  Freemason"  was  begun  in  January, 
1867,  by  George  Frank  Gouley,  and  in  1874 
was  consolidated  with  "The  Voice  of  Mason- 
ry/' Gouley  was  born  in  Delaware  in  1832, 
and  perished  in  the  Southern  Hotel  fire,  April 
II,  1877.  He  studied  law  under  James  A. 
Bayard,  United  States  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  was  for  a  while  private  secretary  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  He  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1861 ;  in  1864  he  was  elected  assistant  sec- 
retary, and  in  1866,  grand  secretary,  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
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sourir— which  latter  office  he  held  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Steel  &  Burt  began  the  publication  of  "The 
St.  Louis  Spirit,"  a  weekly,  devoted  to  the  in- 
terest of  secret  societies,  in  1876.  In  1877 
Mr.  S.  H.  Burt  bought  out  his  partner  and 
continued  publishing  the  paper  until  October, 
1881,  when  it  was  consolidated  with  "The 
Western  Live  Stock  Journal."  In  June,  1882, 
"The  Journal"  was  changed  to  a  daily  and 
suspended  a  few  years  later.  It  was  the  first 
live  stock  daily  published  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

"The  Overseer"  is  the  organ  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  It  was  estab- 
lished in  1879  by  W.  F.  Bohn,  and  during 
several  years  was  edited  by  F.  H.  Bacon.  It 
is  a  monthly  and  has  a  large  circulation 
among  the  members  of  the  order.  Mr.  Bohn 
is  a  prominent  "Workman"  and  has  held  sev- 
eral high  offices  in  the  order.  In  1880  "The 
Overseer"  absorbed  "The  Missouri  Work- 
man." Since  last  year  it  has  been  printed  in 
Qayton,  St.  Louis  County,  but  its  office  is 
still  in  St.  Louis. 

From  January,  1881,  until  May,  1882,  R. 
H.  Robbins  published  "The  Knights  of 
Honor  Magazine,"  which  was  not  a  "maga- 
zine" but  a  paper ;  it  was  devoted  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  order  and  issued 
monthly. 

Professor  John  H.  Tice  began  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Teacher,"  a 
EdocatloMl.  monthly  of  a  high  grade, 
devoted  to  school  and  lit- 
erary interests,  in  January,  1853.  Public 
apathy  caused  its  discontinuance  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

J.  B.  Merwin,  formerly  of  "The  Home  and 
School  Journal,"  of  Chicago,  established  "The 
American  Journal  of  Education"  in  1867.  He 
was  connected  with  Henry  Barnard  and  the 
great  educator,  Horace  Mann,  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  in  establishing  the 
school  systems  of  those  States.  He  was  the 
editor  of  "The  American  Journal"  until  1893. 
Professor  W.  M.  Bryant,  LL.  D.,  was  its  ed- 
itor in  1894  and  189S,  and  J.  G.  Reynolds  from 
then  on  to  the  present  time  (1899).  Perrin  & 
Smith  are  its  present  publishers. 

Professor  T.  R.  Vickroy  issued  the  first 
number  of  "The  Fonetic  Teacher"  in  July, 
1879.  It  suspended  after  the  fourth  number, 
but  it  was  reissued  in  1880  as  a  monthly.    In 
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1882  it  was  changed  to  a  semi-monthly.  It 
was  discontinued  in  1884.  It  was  the  org^ 
of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association. 

While  the  following  can  not  be  strictly 
classed  as  purely  local, 
UcaL  their  local  features,  never- 

theless, were  or  are — as 
the  case  may  be — their  principal  mainstay, 
and  no  other  classification  as  appropriately 
designates  their  general  tendency. 

"The  Spirit  of  the  West,"  Mallet  &  WiUis, 
publishers,  was  a  weekly,  devoted  to  local 
news  topics  and  family  reading.  It  was  po- 
litically independent.  It  was  published  in 
1854,  in  Carondelet. 

"The  South  St.  Louis,"  Mrs.  Laura  S. 
Webb— afterward  Mrs.  General  Bowen— ed- 
itor and  publisher,  ran  a  career  of  about  one 
year  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

"The  St.  Louis  Dramatic  Critic"  was  first 
issued  on  December  21, 1882,  by  S.  G.  Webb, 
John  T.  Smith  and  F.  B.  Rotrock.  Its  editor 
was  Alexander  R.  Webb,  who,  since  several 
years,  has  been  a  Mohammedan  convert  and 
lecturer.  In  1884  Dickison  Brugman  bought 
it,  dropped  the  word  "Dramatic"  from  its 
title,  and  changed  it  into  a  general  local  and 
sporting  paper.  Later  on  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  William  Frudeneau  and  devoted  more 
space  to  local  politics,  municipal  affairs  and 
family  literature.  It  was  Democratic  in  its 
party  affiliations.    It  suspended  in  1897. 

"The  American  Tribune"  was  begun  on 
March  8, 1883,  and  published  irregularly  dur- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  eighties  by  L.  U. 
Reavis.  It  was  a  weekly,  containing  papers 
on  curent  topics  and  selections  from  the 
Eastern  press.  Reavis  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  carried  his 
admiration  even  to  the  extent  of  imitating 
his  slovenly  appearance.  With  his  assertive 
ways,  his  fiaming  beard,  his  baggish  clothes 
and  his  lameness,  he  was  a  noted  character 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  in  the  seventies  and 
eighties.  He  published  many  pamphlets,  a 
book  on  "St.  Louis,  the  Future  Great  City  of 
the  World,"  and  lectured  on  Horace  Greeley, 
the  American  Republic,  and  kindred  topics. 
"The  American  Tribune"  had  a  very  limited 
circulation  and  was  not  a  financial  success.  It 
failed  to  remove  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  to  St.  Louis,  and  to  extend  the  rule  of 
the  United  States  from  Panama  to  the  North 
Pole. 


"The  Mirror"  was  founded  March  i,  1891, 
by  M.  A.  Fanning — ^who  was  its  first  editor— 
and  James  M.  Calvin.  It  underwent  several 
changes  of  ownership  until  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  William  Marion  Reedy,  a  bright  and 
aggressive  young  journalist,  whose  command 
of  language  and  faculty  of  discrimination  has 
given  it  "a  name  and  a  local  habitation."  It 
is  published  weekly  with  the  subtitle  of  "a 
journal  of  comment  upon  an3^hing  of  hunian 
interest,"  which  is  almost  Baconian  in  its 
scope.  The  principal  feature  of  the  paper  is 
the  fearless  manner  in  which  it  expresses  its 
opinion  upon  all  questions  at  issue.  It  strives 
to  realize  the  higher  ideal  in  practical  mat- 
ters. "The  Mirror,"  while  it  has  a  decidedly 
literary  flavor,  is  devoted  principally  to  local 
and  social  interests. 

"Squib"  is  a  weekly  local  paper  of  short 
personal  and  general  items.  It  began  its  ca- 
reer in  February,  1893,  and  is  still  living. 

"Dyer's  News-Letter"  went  throu^  the 
mail  for  the  first  time  on  February  8,  1896. 
It  is  a  weekly  of  sixteen  pages  of  four  col- 
umns each,  edited  and  published  by  George 
N.  Dyer.  It  is  devoted  principally  to  local 
politics  and  personal  items;  theatrical  and 
society  matters,  and  notes  on  general  occur- 
rences of  national  importance  fill  the  remain- 
ing space.  It  is  strongly  Republican  in  its 
affiliations  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Hon- 
orable Chauncey  I.  Filley,  being  ever  ready 
to  take  up  the  cudgel  in  his  support,  or  de- 
fense, as  the  case  may  be.  The  editor  has  a 
plain  way  of  stating  what  he  believes  to  be 
facts.  Prior  to  his  beginning  the  publication 
of  the  "News-Letter,"  he  was  connected  with 
the  business  department  of  "The  Mirror." 

"The  Missouri  Gazette,"  a  weekly  paper 
devoted  to  local  and  general  news,  and  family 
reading,  independent  in  politics,  is  a  consoli- 
dation of  "The  North  End  Leader"  and  "The 
St.  Louis  Truth."  The  first  appearance  as 
"The  Missouri  Gazette"  was  in  March,  1897. 
"The  Gazette"  is  a  conservatively  conducted 
paper  and  is  owned  jointly  by  John  H.  Scho- 
field  and  Marie  A.  Dorren,  who  are  also  the 
editors. 

"The  North  St.  Louis  News"  was  launched 
November  i,  1897,  by  Tobias  Mitchell,  late 
city  editor  of  "The  Globe-Democrat/'  and 
Daniel  C.  Donovan,  formerly  of  "The  Repub- 
lic." In  February,  1898,  Mr.  Donovan  pur- 
chased his  partner's  interest.  In  September, 
1898,  "The   Southside   Reporter"  and  "The 
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West  St.  Louis"  were  absorbed  by  "The 
News,"  which  became  more  general  in  its 
scope  and  dropped  the  word  "North"  from 
its  title.  It  is  now  published  by  a  company  of 
which  A.  V.  Donovan  is  president  and  Daniel 
C.  Donovan  editor  and  manager.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  circulation  and  public  favor ;  it  is  pub- 
lished weekly  and  is  strictly  local. 

"The  Age  of  Steel"  dates  back  to  "The 
Mississippi  Handels  Zei- 
Trades.  tung"— "The    Journal    of 

Commerce"  —  a  German 
weekly  fotmded  in  1857,  and  which,  in  1861, 
became  the  English  "Journal  of  Com- 
merce." Robert  M.  Widmar,  who  was 
bom  in  Dresden,  Germany,  was  the  publisher 
of  the  "Zeitung";  he  died  in  1866  and  "The 
Journal"  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wolcott  & 
Hume.  In  1878  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  Company,  and  in  r88o 
hs  name  was  changed  to  "The  Age  of  Steel." 
Since  1883  William  E.  Barnes  has  been  the 
managing  editor  of  the  paper,  and  is  the 
present  president  of  the  publishing  com- 
pany. "The  Age  of  Steel"  has  a  large 
circulation  among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  steel  industry,  and  is  a 
recognized  authority  throughout  the  country. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  Company  also 
publishes  "The  Lumberman,"  a  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  lumber,  sawmill  and  wood- 
working interests  of  the  West  and  South.  It 
is  in  its  twenty-second  volume. 

In  1867  WiUiam  Bell  began  the  publication 
of  "The  Western  Trade  Journal,"  a  weekly, 
devoted  to  commercial,  agricultural  and 
other  interests.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chambers  Publishing  Company  less  than 
two  years  later,  and  G.  W.  Briggs  became  its 
editor.  It  was  discontinued  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighties. 

"The  Weekly  Sales,"  J.  C.  Kays  &  Co., 
publishers,  was  issued  in  1869  and  1870.  It 
was  devoted  to  the  cattle  trade,  cattle-breed- 
ing and  kindred  topics. 

"The  St.  Louis  Dry  Goods  and  Grocery 
Reporter,"  H.  F.  Zyder,  publisher,  was  begun 
in  1872.  It  was  issued  weekly  and  contained 
-one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  of  mat- 
ter. It  ran  through  some  fifteen  years  of 
publication  and  was  one  of  the  few  papers  of 
its  class  in  the  United  States  at  the  time. 

"The  St.  Louis  Railway  Register"  was  be- 
gun in  187s  by  Willard  A.  Smith  and  discon- 
tinued in  1878.    Later  on  its  publication  was 


resumed  by  D.  McArthur  who  employed  F. 
H.  Bacon  to  edit  it.  It  was  still  in  existence 
in  1884,  but  has  not  been  published  since  sev- 
eral years.  Willard  Smith  has  been  publish- 
ing "The  Railway  Review"  at  Chicago  since 
the  early  part  of  the  eighties.  He  graduated 
at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  in  May,  1871. 
"The  Railway  Register"  was  devoted  to  rail- 
road, trade,  iron  and  steel  interests,  etc. 

"The  St.  Louis  Stove  and  Hardware  Re- 
porter," the  Excelsior  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, publisher,  was  issued  in  1875.  In  1879 
it  was  sold  to  Frederick  Hower.  It  was  a 
semi-monthly,  devoted  to  stove  and  hardware 
interests.    It  was  discontinued  in  the  eighties. 

"El  Comercio  del  Valle,"  a  monthly,  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  countries,  Mexico,  South 
America,  etc.,  was  published  by  John  F.  Ca- 
hill,  Mexican  consul  in  St.  Louis,  from  1876 
to  about  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties.  From 
1864  to  1872  Mr.  Cahill  was  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  Cuba,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Spanish  tongue.  Outside  of  his  paper 
he  has  done  some  purely  literary  work.  "El 
Comercio  del  Valle"  was  printed  in  Spanish 
and  English. 

"The  St.  Louis  Grocer"  dates  back  to  Jan- 
uary, 1878.  Greeley,  Bumham  &  Co.,  were 
its  first  publishers.  In  February,  1881,  it  was 
sold  to  the  Grocer  Publishing  Company.  It 
is  devoted  to  grocery  matters,  interests,  etc. 
A.  D.  Cunningham  was  its  first  editor,  and 
John  A.  Lee  its  present.  It  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est papers  of  its  class  in  the  country. 

"The  St.  Louis  Furniture  Manufacturer" 
was  devoted  to  local  furniture  interests,  and 
was  the  organ  of  the  St.  Louis  Furniture  Ex- 
change. Its  first  number  was  issued  on  Jan- 
uary I,  1879;  it  ran  through  several  years  of 
publication.  C.  F.  Anderson  was  its  pub- 
lisher. 

"The  Western  Commercial  Traveler"  was 
published  monthly  from  February,  1880,  to 
July,  1882,  in  which  month  it  became  a  week- 
ly. S.  H.  Soyster  was  its  editor  and  pub- 
lisher. While  devoted  mainly  to  commercial 
matters,  it  had  some  literary  and  humorous 
features.    It  lived  several  years. 

"The  Mississippi  Valley  Grocer"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties.  The 
first  number  was  issued  by  Brockmire  & 
Ranken,  in  May,  1880.  It  was  a  weekly  and 
was  edited  by  S.  H.  Jackson. 

"The  Grain  Review"  was  begun  in  Septem- 
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ber,  1881,  by  McClelland,  Winter  &  McClel- 
land. It  was  a  monthly  devoted  to  grain  and 
elevator  interests.  In  February,  1883,  its 
name  was  changed  to  "The  American  Trade 
Journal  and  Grain  Review."  It  was  discon- 
tinued two  or  three  years  later. 

"The  Butcher"  appeared  in  August,  1883. 
In  August,  1892,  John  H.  Schofield,  its  pres- 
ent editor  and  publisher,  bought  the  paper 
and  changed  its  name  to  "The  Butchers'  and 
Packers'  Magazine" — a  misnomer.  It  is  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  retail  butchers ;  it  is 
also  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Retail 
Butchers'  Protective  Association.  Its  circu- 
lation is  large. 

"Compton's  St.  Louis  Musical  Journal," 
Richard  J.  Compton,  pub- 
lisher, was  a  three-column, 
sixteen-page  monthly,  de- 
voted to  general  and  local  music  notes,  per- 
sonals, etc.  Each  number  contained  several 
pages  of  "sheet  music."  It  lived  less  than 
two  years. 

"Peters'  Musical"  was  published  by  J.  L. 
Peters,  the  well  known  music  dealer,  from 
1868  to  1876,  when  it  suspended.  Its  publi- 
cation was  resumed  in  January,  1882,  and  it 
finally  expired  some  three  or  four  years  later. 

"Kimkel's  Musical  Review"  was  founded 
by  the  Kunkel  Brothers — Charles  and  Jacob 
— in.  September,  1878.  It  was  a  small-sized, 
twenty-two  page  monthly.  J.  Temple  was  its 
editor.  The  following  year  it  was  enlarged 
and  I.  D.  Foulon  became  its  editor.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  M.  Hyland,  in  1889. 
At  present  (1899)  each  number  contains  as 
mudi  as  fifty-six  pages  of  music — ^full  sheet 
music  size — ^which  is  of  a  high  standard,  noted 
for  its  typographical  correctness,  careful  fin- 
gering phrasing  and  ossias.  "The  Review" 
has  a  large  circulation  among  musicians  and 
musical  people. 

"Art  and  Music,"  H.  A.  Rothermel,  pub- 
lisher, was  an  illustrated  monthly,  devoted 
more  largely  to  music  than  art,  and  possessed 
considerable  ability.  Its  contributors  were 
principally  from  St.  Louis.  The  first  number 
was  issued  in  October,  1881.  In  the  summer 
of  1882  the  publication  office  was  removed  to 
Chicago. 

In  April,  1882,  and  during  about  a  year 
thereafter,  Robert  Goldbeck  issued  "The  Mu- 
sical Instructor,"  a  monthly. 

"Shattinger's  Musical  Review"  was  begun 
in  May,  1882,  by  A.  Shattinger,  the  local 


music  dealer.  It  was  discontinued  some  time 
in  1884. 

"The  Musical  News,"  Walter  Luhn,  pub- 
lisher, lived  through  a  few  months  in  1898. 

But  few  juvenile  publications  have  ap- 
peared in  St.  Louis.  "The 
jBTeslle.  Homeless  Boy,"  an  illus- 

trated monthly,  devoted 
to  "the  interests  of  Catholic  children,"  flour- 
ished in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  the 
eighties.  It  was  edited  by  Father — now 
Bishop— John  J.  Hennessy,  and  published  by 
Ev.  E.  Carreras.  It  subsequently  became 
"The  Youth's  Magazine"  and  was  transferred 
to  B.  Herder.  It  lived  some  five  or  six  years. 
Father  M.  S.  Bfennan,  since  noted  as  an  as- 
tronomer, contributed  papers  on  popular 
astronomy  to  its  pages. 

Mrs.  H.  D.  Pittman,  formerly  the  well 
known  society  editress  of  the  "Post-Dis- 
patch," issued  several  numbers  of  "The  Illus- 
trated Young  Folks  at  Home"  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1888. 

"School  and  Home,"  William  Lyman 
Thomas,  editor  and  proprietor,  has  met  with 
marked  success.  It  is  an  illustrated  semi- 
monthly, in  its  fifteenth  year  of  publication. 
It  has  a  very  large  circulation,  being  used  in 
the  city  public  schools.  Thomas  was  a  writer 
on  the  staflF  of  "The  St.  Louis  Home  Jour- 
nal," in  1870,  1871  and  1872.  With  John 
Ricker  he  bought  "The  St.  Louis  Home  Jour- 
nal-Commercial Gazette"  in  1874,  and 
changed  its  name  to  "The  St.  Louis  Commer- 
cial Gazette."  Ricker  sold  his  interest  to 
Kilbum  H.  Stone  in  1878;  Stone  purchased 
Thomas'  interest  in  1883.  "The  Commercial 
Gazette"  existed  from  1870  to  the  latter  part 
of  1884.  Thomas  &  Stone  also  published 
"The  St.  Louis  Miller"  from  1878  to  1883. 

A  number  of  Irish-American  papers  have 
been  issued  from  time  to 
Irlth-Aaerlcaa.  time,  but  have  left  no  im- 
press. Among  the  editors 
and  writers  may  be  named  B.  Doran  Killian 
and  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  as  most  conspic- 
uous. 

The  earliest  of  these  weekly  papers  was 
"The  Irish  Advocate,"  which  was  short-lived, 
in  1852. 

"The  Fenian  Banner"  lived  about  six 
months  during  the  Fenian  excitement  in  the 
sixties. 

"The  Irish  News,"  published  by  a  company 
of  which  John  S.  Griffin  was  president,  and 
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Daniel  O'Maddigan  secretary,  had  a  reason- 
able circulation  in  1869,  1870  and  1871. 

"The  Irish-American/'  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventies,  and  "The  Sham- 
rock," in  the  early  part  of  the  eighties, 
ran  brief  careers. 

Charles  O'Brien  issued  "The  American 
Celt"  during  some  ten  years,  with  occasional 
interruptions,  in  the  eighties  and  nineties.  It 
expired  in  1894. 

"The  St.  Louis  Union,"  1884-6,  was  de- 
voted to  Irish  news,  labor  unions,  and  local 
matters.    Andrew  F.  Brown  was  its  editor. 

Among  the  many  humorous  papers  pub- 
lished in  St.  Louis,  two 
obtained  a  national  repu- 
tation, "Puck"  and  "The 
Hornet." 

Joseph  Keppler,  the  famous  artist  of  the 
New  York  "Puck,"  who  died  three  or  four 
years  ago  worth  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  was  the  same  Joe  Keppler,  half- 
starved  Bohemian,  who  tried  to  publish  a  hu- 
morous paper  in  St.  Louis  at  any  time  from 
1869  to  1876.  With  Heinrich  Binder,  late  in 
the  summer  of  1869,  he  issued  a  German  hu- 
morous weekly,  "Die  Vehme."  After  a 
checkered  career  of  less  than  two  years  its 
publication  was  abandoned,  and  on  March  16, 
1871,  "Puck"  was  launched ;  on  the  same  date 
in  1872  the  English  "Puck"  made  its  bow  to 
the  St.  Louis  public.  L.  Willich  was  its  first 
editor,  and  the  editorials  were  evidently  first 
written  in  <jerman  and  then  translated  for 
the  English  edition.  Keppler's  cartoons  were 
printed  from  stone  by  the  McLean  Litho- 
graph Company.  It  was  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess, and,  after  three  or  four  years  of  ups  and 
downs,  it  was  discontinued.  Keppler  went 
East,  and  in  March,  1877,  again  revived  the 
paper.  Its  immense  and  almost  immediate 
success  East  belongs  to  the  history  of  East- 
em  journalism. 

"The  Hornet,"  a  colored  cartoon  weekly  of 
sixteen  pages  of  four  columns  each,  proffered 
its  right  antenna  of  friendship  to  the  reading 
public  on  September  11,  1880,  and  met  with 
a  hearty  response.  A.  B.  Cunningham,  a 
bright  young  journalist,  resigned  the  city  ed- 
itorship of  "The  Post-Dispatch"  to  publish 
"The  Hornet."  The  humor  of  the  paper  was 
broader  and  more  American  than  "Puck's" 
and  its  satirical  keenness  soon  won  it  a  na- 
tional  reputation.    Armand  Welcker's   car- 


toons were  admirable.  After  six  months  of 
publication  "The  Hornet"  was  transferred  to 
a  stock  company,  of  which  Cunningham  be- 
came president  and  manager,  and  William  H. 
Nave,  secretary.  Through  bad  management 
it  came  to  an  untimely  end  with  the  issue  of 
June  24,  1882.  It  had  a  bona  fide  circulation 
of  8,000  copies,  and  a  constantly  increasing 
influence.  "The  Hornet"  was  almost  entirely 
written  by  four  young  writers — ^A.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Walt.  S.  Mason,  Thomas  Manning 
Page  and  Alexander  N.  De  Menil. 

L.  Willich,  Keppler's  former  partner  and 
editor,  issued  "Die  Laterne"  after  "Puck" 
had  been  transferred  to  New  York.  It  lived 
through  several  years  under  Willich*s  man- 
agement and  finally  passed  into  the  hands  of 
G.  Brueckner  &  Co.,  who,  in  June,  1882,  is- 
sued an  English  edition  under  the  name  of 
"The  Lantern,"  with  Walt.  S.  Mason,  fresh 
from  "The  Hornet,"  as  principal  contributor. 
Only  a  few  numbers  of  the  English  edition 
were  issued.  The  German  edition  has  also 
gone  out  of  existence. 

"The  Whip"  was  the  next  attempt  at  hu- 
morous journalism.  It  was  cracked  for  the 
first  time  on  February  14,  1885,  and  it  applied 
its  partisan  lash  in  the  fall  of  1886.  It  was 
published  by  an  association  of  which  L.  T* 
W.  Wall  was  president,  and  F.  H.  Ertel  sec- 
retary. Its  cartoons,  like  "The  Lantern's," 
lacked  the  dash  and  effectiveness  of  Wel- 
cker's  in  "The  Hornet"  and  Keppler's  in 
"Puck."  Walt.  S.  Mason  and  Horace  S.  Kel- 
ler,  of  New  York,  were  its  principal  con^ 
tributors. 

"St.  Louis  Life,"  Mrs.  S.  V.  Moore,  pub- 
lisher, began  its  career  December  14,  1889. 
Its  illustrations  and  one-half  of  its  reading 
matter  were  "patent  matter."  Mrs.  Grace 
Davidson  purchased  the  paper  in  1895  and 
changed  its  name  to  "The  Criterion."  It  be- 
came a  "home  print"  of  a  higher  Hterary 
standard  and  with  the  huniorous  features  less 
in  evidence.  In  1897  it  was  transferred  to 
New  York  and  is  fast  acquiring  a  national 
reputation. 

"The  Humorist,"  a  patent  inside  paper  of  a 
much  lower  grade  than  any  of  the  above 
mentioned,  has  been  issued  since  November 
16,  1879.  It  was  started  by  Wolf  &  Her- 
manns ;  in  1881  Henry  Hermanns  bought  his 
partner's  interest  and  is  still  pubUshing  the 
paper. 
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"The  St.  Louis  Herald,"  an  illustrated 
weekly,  was  the  first  "so- 
S«clety.  ciety'*  paper  of  St.  Louis 

which  had  a  decided  influ- 
ence and  standing  in  the  local  social  world. 
It  flourished  during  fifteen  months  in  1877 
and  1878;  the  daily  newspapers  did  not  pay 
the  attention  to  society  matters  in  those  days 
that  they  do  nowadays,  so  the  field  was  fairly 
clear  for  a  wide-awake  weekly  paper.  In  the 
spring  of  1878  dissensions  among  the  pub- 
lishers brought  about  the  suspension  of  "The 
Herald."  Louis  C.  Tetard,  the  manager,  is- 
sued "The  St.  Louis  Picayune"  on  April  13, 
1878,  and  Tetard's  ex-partners  launched  "The 
St.  Louis  Ledger"  on  the  same  day.  The  two 
papers  succeeded  admirably  in  killing  each 
other  in  a  few  months'  time. 

"The  Spectator"  began  its  weekly  observa- 
tions of  local  society  happenings,  principally, 
and  of  theatrical  and  art  matters,  secondarily, 
on  September  5,  1880.  It  was  more  critical 
in  its  tone  than  "The  Herald"  had  been.  Cap- 
tain W.  R.  Hodges'  art  criticisms  and  army 
reminiscences  and  an  occasional  editorial  of 
J.  R.  Reavis — its  editor  during  several  years 
— ^were  well  worth  reading.  Miss  Florence 
Hayward  wrote  stories,  the  irrepressible  Col- 
onel Pat  Donan  sometimes  electrified  its 
readers  with  a  correspondence,  and  "Champe 
Carter" — now  Mrs.  Fannie  Porcher-— occa- 
sionally contributed  a  good  poem.  "The 
Spectator"  was  sometimes  illustrated  with 
job  cuts,  and  occasionally  expressed  literary 
opinions — but  no  one  took  them  seriously ; 
it  was  simply  a  light  society  paper.  George 
I.  Jones  &  Co.,  printers,  were  the  original 
publishers;  after  passing  through  various 
hands  and  undergoing  a  couple  of  suspen- 
sions, "The  Spectator"  ended  its  career  early 
in  the  nineties. 

"The  St.  Louis  Index,"  devoted  to  sporting 
topics — base  ball,  cricket, 
Sf«rtiaf.  racing,    billiards,    theatri- 

cals, prize  fighting,  etc. — 
was  published  weekly  in  1871,  by  William 
Frazee.  Frazee  was  the  author  of  "Onawas- 
sa,"  and  other  novels  published  in  "The  St. 
Louis  Home  Journal,"  and  the  father  of  Vir- 
ginia Frazee,  a  frequent  contributor  to  "The 
St.  Louis  Magazine,"  "The  Criterion"  and 
other  local  literary  periodicals. 

"The  Sunday  Morning  World,"  William  R. 
Cranna,  manager,  was  begun  in  November, 
1873,  and  lived  through  a  few  numbers  only. 


The  same  may  be  said  of  "Ben  Dorkey's 
Weekly,"  1872,  which,  however,  added  a 
grain  of  popular  literature  (original)  to  its 
sporting  features. 

"The  St.  Louis  Sportsman"  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  July,  1881.  Captain  C.  W.  Bel- 
lairs,  well  known  in  sporting  circles,  was  its 
editor.  It  was  a  weekly.  It  was  suspended 
in  October  of  the  same  year  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  December  by  "Western  Sporting 
Life,"  B.  W.  Alexander,  proprietor;  Captain 
Bellairs,  editor,  and  Gwynne  Price,  field  ed- 
itor. In  the  fall  of  1882  it  was  discontinued. 
Captain  Bellairs  graduated  from  the  Royal 
Military  Academy,  at  Woolwich,  England,  in 
1858.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  English  Army 
in  1871.  He  traveled  over  the  world  after 
leaving  the  army  and  contributed  largely  to 
English  and  American  sporting  papers. 
Gwjmne  Price  was  also  an  Englishman  by 
birth ;  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1876 
and  spent  much  time  on  hunting  excursions 
in  the  West.  He  is  the  author  of  'The  Gun, 
and  How  to  Use  It."  "Western  Sporting 
Life"  was  the  ablest  paper  of  its  class  ever 
published  in  St.  Louis. 

"The  Sporting  News"  was  first  issued  on 
March  17,  1886,  by  a  stock  company  com- 
posed of  A.  H.  Spink,  Festus  J.  Wade,  Lo- 
renzo E.  Anderson,  Stewart  Scott,  Anthony 
Stuever,  C.  H.  Ames,  John  Whitman,  D. 
O'Connell  Tracy  and  James  M.  Sullivan^ 
which  was  incorporated  the  following  Sep- 
tember and  named  The  Sporting  News 
Publishing  Company.  A.  H.  Spink  was  its 
editor  until  1895.  A.  J.  Planner  is  the  asso- 
ciate editor.  C.  C.  Spink  gives  his  personal 
attention  to  the  business  department.  "The 
Sporting  News"  is  a  weekly  journal,  devoted 
to  base  ball,  bicycling,  the  turf,  ring,  athletics 
and  all  sports  and  pastimes.  Its  specialty  is 
base  ball. 

"The    Mill    Boy,"  A.   B.   Chambers    and 
George    Knapp,  publish- 
P^Utkal.  ers,  was  in  the  presiden- 

tial interests  of  Henry 
Clay.  It  was  issued  weekly  from  February 
10,  1844,  to  January  21,  1845. 

"The  Radical"  was  a  Republican  weekly 
that  lived  a  few  months  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixties. 

"The  National  Tribune"  was  an  eight-page, 
five-column  Republican  weekly,  published  by 
J.  W.  Wilson  in  the  interests  of  the  colored 
people.    The  first  number  was  issued  on  May 
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3,  1876.    It  lived  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
counting  interruptions  in  its  publication. 

"The  St.  Louis  Echo,"  1878-80,  Westbrook 
&  Keller,  publishers,  was  a  weekly,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Greenback  party.  John 
Samuel  was  its  editor. 

The  first  number  of  "The  National  Ameri- 
can" bore  date  of  September  29,  1878.  Au- 
gustus C.  Appier  was  its  publisher.  It  was 
an  eight-page,  five-column  "Knownothing*' 
weekly.  Later  on  in  the  course  of  its  publi- 
cation it  became  the  organ  of  the  temperance 
societies.  It  suspended  in  1879  and  was  re- 
vived in  1881.  Altogether,  it  lived  some  six 
or  seven  years,  and  had  a  very  limited  circu- 
lation. 

"The  Lightning  Express,"  a  Greenback 
weekly,  J.  B.  Follet,  editor  and  publisher,  was 
bom  in  1880,  and  died  the  same  year. 

P.  P.  Ingalls  came  to  St.  Louis  from  Iowa, 
m  188 1,  and  issued  "The  St.  Louis  Exam- 
iner." It  was  the  organ  of  the  Greenback 
party  in  St.  Louis.  In  less  than  a  year  he 
sold  it  to  "The  Iowa  State  Journal." 

"The  National  Democrat"  was  short-lived, 
in  1881. 

"The  Post,"  of  Quincy,  Illinois,  was  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  1881  and 
its  name  changed  to  "The  Missouri  Post."  It 
was  published  by  H.  A.  Post  and  edited  by  H. 
Martin  Williams,  at  that  time  a  prominent 
Greenbacker,  and  at  present  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  weekly  issued  from  some  little 
town  in  the  interior  of  Missouri.  In  1882 
"The  Post"  was  removed  to  Kansas  City.  It 
was  a  Greenback  paper. 

"The  People's  Advocate"  was  begun  in 
March,  1882,  and  lived  about  two  years.  J. 
F.  Crews  and  E.  F.  Henderson  were  its  pub- 
Ushers,  and  H.  Martin  Williams  its  editor. 
It  was  a  weekly  Greenback  paper. 

"The  Missouri  Republican  Journal,"  Vorel 
&  Witzig,  publishers,  was  a  weekly,  in  1896. 

"The  Liberty  Banner"  was  born  and  died 
in  1844.    We  can  find  no 
UaclMiHied.         further  record  of  it. 

"Der  Freisinnige"  was 
an  atheist  paper,  published  weekly  by  L.  F. 
Balland,  and  edited  by  G.  Scho.  It  was  the 
organ  of  a  club  of  free-thinkers.  The  first 
nmnber  was  issued  in  November,  1846,  and 
the  last  some  time  in  1847. 

"Der  Reformer,"  a  German  weekly,  was  a 
communistic  paper.  It  was  published  by  a 
society  of  communists   in    1847.     It  was  a 


small  sheet  and  had  only  a  few  hundred  cir- 
culation. 

In  1848  Anton  Eickloff  issued  a  German 
semi-weekly,  "Die  St.  Louis  Zeitung."  Eick- 
loff was  a  literary  student  who  began  writing 
for  the  press  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany,  and  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  January,  1848.  After  the  sus- 
pension of  "The  Zeitung"  in  1849  he  removed 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  started  another  Ger- 
man paper  there,  but  again  failed.  In  1854 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  where 
he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing German  newspapers.  In  1877-9  he 
served  a  term  in  Congress.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  his 
death. 

"The  Liberian  Advocate"  was  published  in 
1849,  ^nd  ^f^^r  ^  suspension  of  several 
months  was  reissued  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  1850.  It  again  suspended  in  1851.  The 
Rev.  D.  J.  Snow  was  its  editor. 

In  185 1  J.  E.  Courtney  published  "The  St. 
Louis  Reporter  and  General  Advertiser,"  a 
commercial  weekly. 

"The  St.  Louis  Bank-Note  Reporter, 
Counterfeit  Detector  and  Wholesale  Price 
Current"  was  published  weekly  from  1857  to 
some  time  in  the  early  sixties,  by  J.  P.  M. 
Howard  &  Bros. 

"The  Metropolitan  Record"  was  a  weekly 
journal  published  in  the  interests  of  the  "Con- 
federate States  of  America."  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  Federal  authorities  in  1864. 

"The  Repudiator"  advocated  the  "repudia- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  except  that  portion 
represented  by  legal-tender  notes."  The  first 
number  was  issued  in  February,  1868,  and 
the  last  number  in  the  following  April  or 
May.  It  was  a  weekly.  Burrell  B.  Taylor, 
Samuel  Hager  and  John  Bourne  were  its 
publishers. 

"The  Joker's  Budget"  was  suppressed  in 
1868. 

"The  Western  Insurance  Review,"  a 
monthly  journal,  was  founded  in  1869  by 
Captain  H.  L.  Aldrich,  and  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  cause  of  sound  insurance.  It 
covers  the  Western  and  Southern  field,  and 
has  a  high  standing  among  insurance  publica- 
tions. Nathan  H.  Weed  has  been  its  editor 
and  publisher  since  1896. 

"The  Weekly  Mail"  was  edited  and  pub- 
lished by  Rev.  A.  C.  George  in  1870.  Wil- 
liam M.  Grosvenor,  once  of  the  editorial  staff 
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of  "The  Missouri  Democrat,"  wrote  a  large 
portion  of  its  contents. 

"The  Fireside  Visitor,"  H.  L.  Aldrich  & 
Co.,  publishers,  was  issued  monthly  during 
several  years  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of 
the  seventies.  It  was  devoted  to  insurance, 
manufacturing  and  railroad  interests,  and  lit- 
erary selections.  H.  E.  Henley  was  its  ed- 
itor.   Captain  Aldrich  died  a  few  years  ago. 

"Western  Life,"  Mrs.  Annie  Anderson,  ed- 
itor and  publisher,  was  devoted  to  spiritual- 
ism. It  materialized  weekly  during  a  few 
months  in  1872. 

"Mines,  Metals  and  Arts,"  Charles  E.Ware 
&  Co.,  publishers,  was  issued  from  the  early 
part  of  1874  to  the  latter  part  of  1877.  It  was 
edited  by  Joseph  E.  Ware,  a  mining  engineer. 

"The  Central  Law  Journal"  was  founded  in 
1874  by  Soule,  Thomas  &  Wentworth,  and  is 
still  published.  There  have  been  several 
changes  in  its  ownership.  It  has  been  edited 
by  Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  Judge  Seymour  D. 
Thompson,  J.  D.  Lawson  and  William  L. 
Murfree,  Jr.,  brother  of  "Charles  Egbert 
Craddock."  Its  present  editor,  Lyne  S.  Met- 
calf,  Jr.,  has  held  the  position  during  the  past 
six  or  seven  years. 

"The  Altruist"  is  a  monthly  paper,  partly 
in  phonetic  spelling,  and  devoted  to  common 
property,  united  labor,  mutual  assistance  and 
support,  and  equal  rights  for  all.  It  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Altruist  Community,  whose  mem- 
bers hold  all  their  property  in  common,  and 
live  and  work  together  in  a  permanent  home 
for  their  mutual  enjoyment,  assistance  and 
support.  It  has  been  published  by  Alcander 
Longley — ^with  an  occasional  lapse— during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  was  formerly 
"The  Communist." 

"The  River  News,"  Carondelet,  was  pub- 
lished (about)  in  1875. 

"The  St.  Louis  Practical  Photographer" 
was  established  in  January,  1876,  by  J.  H. 
Fitzgibbon,  a  well  known  photographer.  It 
is  an  illustrated  monthly,  devoted  to  photog- 
raphy. It  is  said  to  be  the  second  oldest 
photographic  periodical  published  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  now  "The  St.  Louis- 
Canadian  Photographer,"  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon-Qark. 

"The  Weekly  Hotel  News"  was  begun  in 
November,  1881,  by  A.  J.  Pierce.  It  was  an 
eight-page  weekly.  It  lived  three  or  four 
years.  The  same  publisher  also  issued  "The 
Visitors'  Guide"  about  the  same  time. 


"The  St.  Louis  Philalethist,"  E.  Gambs,  ed- 
itor and  publisher,  was  issued  "as  often  as 
practicable"  during  the  eighties. 

"The  American  Journalist"  was  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  newspapers  and  public 
writers.  The  first  number  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  and  the  last  about  a  year  later. 
It  was  published  by  a  company  of  which  R.  P. 
Yorkston  was  the  president.  It  was  a  twen- 
ty-four page,  three-column  monthly,  with  a 
colored  cover,  and  contained  much  valuable 
information  for  newspaper  men.  It  was  ed- 
ited by  R.  P.  Yorkston. 

Albxandbr  N.  De  Mbvil. 

Misdemeanor. — In  Missouri  misde- 
meanor is  an  offense  punishable  with  fine  or 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail,  or  with  both. 

Missionary  Training   Home.— The 

institution  known  by  this  name  in  St.  Louis 
was  founded  in  1882  at  305  North  Third 
Street,  by  Elder  C.  W.  Sherman  and  his  wife, 
for  the  training  and  outfitting  of  home  and 
foreign  missionaries  and  the  publication  of 
religious  literature.  In  1891  the  home  was 
removed  to  its  present  quarters  at  2335 
Randolph  Street.  At  this  institution  arc 
graduated  missionaries,  male  and  female,  who 
have  been  trained  by  practical  preparation  for 
this  special  line  of  work.  No  charges  arc 
made  for  board  or  tuition.  The  work  is  en- 
tirely non-denominational.  From  time  to 
time  missionaries  have  gone  from  this  nurs- 
ery to  Africa  and  India.  Among  those  sent 
out  have  been  Mr.  Sherman's  two  eldest 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  Africa.  The 
other.  Miss  Bessie  Sherman,  superintends  a 
mission  at  Bombay,  and  edits  a  paper,  the 
"India  Watchman,"  devoted  to  the  cause.  An 
auxiliary  institution  to  the  one  in  this  city, 
is  being  established  at  Bombay,  under  the 
direction  of  missionaries  trained  in  St.  Louis. 
A  feature  of  the  work  already  done  there  is 
the  rescue  and  training  of  "famine  orphans 
and  child-widows,"  made  such  by  the  ter- 
rible famine  of  1897.  Funds  flow  in  for  this 
object  to  be  disbursed  by  the  treasurer,  and 
orphanages  and  training  posts  are  being 
established  in  various  parts  of  India.  The 
missionaries  are  self-supporting,  and  are 
known  in  foreign  fields  distinctively  as  "Faith 
Missionaries."  Mrs.  L.  A.  Sherman  is 
superintendent,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Adams,  as- 
sistant superintendent  and  missionary  treas- 
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urer.  Elder  C.  W.  Sherman  publishes  the 
"Vanguard"  paper  as  the  organ  of  this  line 
of  work.  On  September  i8,  1898,  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  and  started  for 
Bombay  to  join  his  daughter. 

Mississippi  and  Ohio  Kiver  Pilot 

Society. —Since  the  days  of  early  steam- 
boating  several  societies  have  been  started 
by  the  river  pilots,  but  none  survived  until 
that  organized  as  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
River  Pilot  Society,  in  1880,  and  which  was 
incorporated  April  23,  1888.  The  original 
incorporators  were  James  Allen,  E.  O.  Banks, 
Warren  Renfraw,  Thomas  B.  Good,  Joseph* 
E.  McCuUough,  E.  R.  Kellogg,  Charles  H. 
Lawson,  Frank  M.  Clayton  and  James  Dona- 
hue. Seventy  pilots  joined  the  society,  of 
which  Percival  S.  Drown  became  secretary, 
in  which  office  he  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  chief  object  of  the  society  is  to  maintain 
a  system  of  reports  of  the  channels  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  and  all  their 
tributaries.  These  reports  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channels  and 
shallow  places  by  soundings,  and  are  filed  in 
St.  Louis  to  be  referred  to  by  other  pilots 
going  out,  and  as  a  matter  of  record.  The 
society  has  also  made  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  death  benefits  to  widows  and 
orphans  of  its  members.  There  are  now 
about  175  members.  As  a  qualification  for 
membership  the  applicant  must  be  a  practical 
pilot  and  hold  a  United  States  license. 

Mississippi  Bubble.  — "A  banking  and 
commercial  scheme  which  ended  in  a  wild 
speculation  and  collapse.  It  was  started  in 
Paris  by  John  Law,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  regent.  Its  primary  object  was  to  relieve 
the  French  finances  from  the  burdensome 
debt  and  disorder  consequent  upon  the  ex- 
pensive wars  of  Louis  XIV.  Law  established 
a  private  bank,  and  managed  it$;  affairs  so 
skillfully  that  its  paper  was  soon  accepted  by 
the  public  with  perfect  confidence,  and  in 
1718  it  was  transformed  into  a  royal  bank. 
Then  a  commercial  company  was  chartered, 
entitled  "The  West  India  Company,"  of 
which  Law  was  director  general.  To  this 
company  the  whole  Province  of  Louisiana, 
watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, 
was  granted.  Subsequently  it  was  intrusted 
with  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  the 
King's  revenues,  and  thus  it  had  a  monopoly 


of  almost  the  entire  commercial  and  financial 
operations  of  the  nation.  Meantime  the 
bank  issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper 
currency  amounted  to  two  billion  seven  hun- 
dred million  livres,  but  these  notes  were  kept 
from  depreciation  by  accepting  them  at  a 
premium  over  specie  in  payment  for  the 
shares  of  the  company.  This  increase  of 
currency,  with  a  promise  of  large  dividends, 
rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  shares,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  possessed  with  a  frenzy  of 
speculation.  .  .  .  There  was,  however,  a 
drain  of  specie  from  the  bank  as  the  shrewd 
ones  attempted  to  put  their  new-made  for- 
tunes into  forms  of  fixed  value.  To  check 
this  drain  ineffectual  edicts  were  passed  to 
restrict  payments  in  coin,  to  limit  the  amount 
of  specie  which  one  might  hold,  and  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  notes.  The  royal  bank  was 
incorporated  with  the  company  in  March^ 
1720,  and  on  May  21st  a  government  edict 
was  issued  reducing  the  value  of  bank  notes 
and  of  company  shares  one-half.  This  burst 
the  bubble  at  once,  and  universal  bankruptcy 
and  distress  ensued.  This  scheme  stands  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  fallacy  that  a 
nation's  debt  can  be  paid,  or  its  prosperity  in- 
creased by  its  money  circulation,  and  that 
paper  money  can  be  made  stable  and  safe  on 
some  general  security  without  respect  to  its 
controvertibility.  The  leaders  of  the  scheme 
were  probably  deluded  with  the  rest." — 
("Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia.") 

Mississippi  County.— The  easternmost 
county  in  Missouri^  situated  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State  and  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Scott  County  and  the  Mississippi 
River;  east  and  south  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  west  by  New  Madrid  and  Scott 
Counties.  It  has  an  area  of  269,000  acres  or 
about  420  square  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
county  is  comparatively  level,  composed 
mostly  of  bottom  lands,  intersected  by 
numerous  bayous,  and  having  a  river  front- 
age of  seventy-five  miles.  The  streams  and 
bayous  afford  excellent  drainage.  St.  James 
Bayou  runs  through  the  central  part  of  the 
county  toward  the  south.  Other  waters  are 
Eagle,  Ten  Mile  and  Four  Mile  Ponds  and 
Cypress  Lake,  which  are  in  the  southern 
part.  Mathews'  Prairie  in  the  northern  part 
and  Long  and  East  Prairies  in  the  western 
part,  are  exceedingly  fertile  tracts  covering 
areas  of  from  16  to  30  miles.    Throughout 
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the  county  are  numerous  Indian  mounds, 
that  afford  interesting  study  for  the  archae- 
ologist. Timber  is  plentiful  throughout  the 
county,  making  large  forests  in  places,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  cottonwood,  black  walnut, 
the  different  kinds  of  oak,  maple,  hickory, 
pecan,  mulberry,  gum  and  cypress,  the  last 
named  predominating.  The  soil  is  a  rich, 
black,  sandy  loam  of  considerable  depth  and 
of  almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  grain,  and  veg- 
etables and  fruits  of  different  kinds.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  vegetation  is  generally 
rapid.  Wheat  and  com  are  two  of  the  lead- 
ing crops.  Cotton  grows  well  in  some 
sections.  About  sixty  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation,  the  remainder  mostly 
in  timber  which  is  of  high  value,  the  lumber 
output  of  the  county  being  considerable 
annually.  Diversified  farming  is  generally 
carried  on,  of  which  stock-raising  is  an  im- 
portant branch.  The  exports  from  the 
county  in  1898  were  cattle,  2,150  head;  hogs, 
4,554  head;  wheat,  415,722  bushels;  oats, 
9,380  bushels;  corn,  130,934  bushels;  cotton, 
101,000  pounds;  cotton  seed  products,  168,- 
000  pounds ;  flour,  8,900  barrels ;  corn  meal, 
700,000  pounds ;  mill  feed,  600,000  pounds ; 
poultry,  24,729  pounds;  eggs,  12,930  dozen; 
melons,  115,200;  potatoes,  1,600  bushels;  ber- 
ries and  vegetables,  11,086  pounds;  lumber, 
3,782,505  feet;  logs,  720,000  feet;  piling, 
60,000  feet;  game  and  fish,  4,440  pounds; 
tallow,  19,23s  pounds ;  hides,  1 10,342  pounds ; 
furs,  2,692  pounds;  no  minerals  have  been 
discovered  in  the  county.  The  first  settle- 
ments in  Mississippi  County,  were  made  near 
Bird's  Point  on  the  Mississippi,  on  Prairie 
St.  Charles,  later  called  Mathews'  Prairie,  and 
on  the  Tywappity  Bottoms.  According  to  the 
"American  State  Papers,"  Nicholas  Savage 
in  1800  was  granted  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
Missouri  side  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and  near  what  is  known  as  Bird's 
Point.  In  the  fall  of  1800  445  arpens  of 
lands  in  the  same  locality  were  granted  by 
Henry  Peyroux,  the  Spanish  commandant, 
to  John  Johnson.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  Joseph  Mathews  and  Daniel  Frazier 
were  granted  land  on  the  Tywappity  Bot- 
toms and  Edward  Mathews,  of  Kentucky, 
located  on  land  on  Prairie  St.  Charles,  and 
later  the  prairie  was  named  after  him.  John, 
James  and  Andrew  Ramsey,  sons  of  Andrew 
Ramsey,  Sr.,  a  native  of  Henderson  County, 


Kentucky,  who  about    1766   located   in  the 
Cape   Girardeau   District,   settled   near  the 
present  site  of'  Belmont  in  the   sununer  of 
1800.    In  1802   Samuel,  William,  Jesse  and 
John  Masters  settled  on  grants  of  land  made 
them  by  Henry  Peyroux,  August   12th,  of 
that   year,  on  Mathews'  Prairie.    The  same 
day  a  grant  of  land  was  made  to  Alexander 
Milliken  in  the   same   neighborhood.     Be- 
tween the  years  1802-10  a  number  of  people 
moved  into  the  locality  and  a  populous  settle- 
ment was  built  up  between  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Charleston  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
Among  the  early  locaters  on  land  were  John 
Bauinster,  Abraham   Hunter,  James   Lucas, 
John  Weaver  and   George   Hacker.    About 
1805  Abraham  Bird,  the   founder  of   Cairo, 
Illinois,  opened  a  trading  post  on  the  Mis- 
souri  side,  at   the   place   still   called   Bird's 
Point.    About   this   place   his   sons   settled 
and   their  descendants   still   live.    Newman 
Beckwith  and  his  four  sons,  in  1812,  came 
from  Virginia  and  located  on  land  between 
Norfolk    and   Wolf's    Island,    and    in    181 5 
Absalom   McElmurry   settled  on   Mathews' 
Prairie.   Settlement  progressed  steadily.   In 
1836  the  first  town,  Norfolk,  was  laid  out  by 
James  Ramsey.  The  following  year  the  town 
of  Charleston  was  platted,  and  up  to    1845 
these  were  the  only  villages  in  the  county. 
On  February  14, 1845,  by  legislative  act,  Mis- 
sissippi County  was  erected  out  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Scott  County,  and  Charleston  was 
designated  as  the  seat  of  justice.    The  first 
county  court  was  instituted  April  21,  1845, 
at  Charleston,  with  William  Sayres,  Absalom 
McElmurry  and  James  M.  Overton,  justices 
and  George  L.  Cravens,  clerk.    Appropria- 
tion was  made  for  the  building  of  an  office 
for  the  clerk,  and  it  was  erected  the  follow- 
ing year.    In  1850  a  jail  was  built  and  two 
years  later  a  courthouse.     Up  to  this  time 
sessions  of  the  county  court  were  held  in  the 
store  room  of  Henry  G.  Cummings,  and  of 
the  circuit  court  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.    In  1864   the  first  indebtedness  of 
the  county  was  contracted  when  ten  per  cent 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $12,500  were  issued 
to  raise  money  to  pay  volunteer  soldiers.     In 
1872  $8,000  was  appropriated  for  a  new  jail. 
The  first  session  of  the  circuit  court  was  held 
at    Charleston,    September   2,    1845,    Judge 
John  D.  Cook  presiding.    The  first   grand 
jury  was   composed   of   Charles  W.  Moore, 
Evan   Shelby,  William   Shelby,   T.   S.    Mc- 
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Elmurry,  Jesse  Davis,  Howell  Brewer,  Felix 
Harrison,  James   Braswell,  O.   S.  Simmons 
and  William  Woodward.    The   only   indict- 
ment returned  was  against  William  Dunbar 
for  shooting  with  intent  to  kill.     In  the  early 
court  proceedings  there  is  no  record  of  in- 
dictments for  g^ve  oflFenses.     In  1849  forty- 
nine  indictments   were   returned,  thirty-nine 
of  which  were  for  gaming  on  Sunday  and  the 
remainder  for  offenses  no  more  serious.  The 
first  person  sent  to  the  penitentiary  from  the 
county  was  William  Gatewood,  convicted  of 
grand  larceny  in  1854,  and  sentenced  to  serve 
two  years.    The  first  execution  in  the  county 
was  the  hanging  of  Howard  Underwood,  a 
negro,  April  6,  1863,  for  the   killing  of   his 
mistress,  Belle  Lucas.   The  first  school  in  the 
county   was    started    at     Mathews'    Prairie 
about  1829  and  was  called  the  Indian  Grove 
school.     The    first    teacher    was    Hartford 
Hayes.    Among  other   early  teachers  were 
John  C.  Thomas  and  James  L.  Moore.    In 
1870   a    building  was  erected  at  Charleston 
and  a  school  established  called  the  Charles- 
ton Classical  Academy.    It  was  placed  under 
the  management  of  Justin  Williams,  but  was 
not  a  success  and  about  a  year  later  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  public  school  board.    The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  county  (1899) 
is  38,   with   46  teachers   employed,   and   a 
school  population  of  3473.    At  an  early  date 
the  Methodist  Episcopals  built  a  church  in 
Charleston.     Prior   to   its   building,  like   in 
other  sections  of  southeast  Missouri,  serv- 
ices were  held  at  intervals  in  the  houses  of 
residents.    The  first  newspaper  of  the  county 
was  the  "Courier"  established  at  Charleston 
by  George  Whitcomb  in  1857.  The  "Gazette" 
was  started  in  1875  ^t^d  later  consolidated 
with  the  "Courier"  and  moved  to  Maiden, 
Missouri.     During  the  Civil  War  the  county 
supplied  soldiers  to  both  Federal  and  Con- 
federate forces.    It  suffered  much  from  being 
overrun  with  both  Northern  and  Southern 
troops.     Near  Belmont  there   was   a   battle 
which  was  the  first  decided  encounter  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.    This   took   place 
November  7,  1861.    Forces  of  Illinois  Volun- 
teers under  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  General 
McQernand  went  3,000  strong  from  Cairo  to 
capture  the  Confederate  camp  at  Belmont. 
They  met  a  strong  force  of  General  Polk's 
Army,  and  a  lively  battle  ensued,  the  Fed- 
erals setting  fire  to   the   Confederate   camp 
and  gaining  a  victory.    In  this    battle    the 


Federals  lost  about  500  men  and  the  Con- 
federates over  600  killed  and  wounded.  The 
war  retarded  the  progress  of  the  county,  and 
it  was  a  few  years  before  prosperity  returned^ 
but  long  since  the  county  has  acquired  its  old 
time  stability  and  standing,  and  is  foremost 
among  Missouri  counties  in  the  march  of 
progress.  The  townships  of  the  county  are 
James  Bayou,  Long  Prairie,  Mississippi,. 
Ohio,  St.  James,  Tywappity  and  Wolf  Island*. 
The  principal  towns  and  villages  are  Charles- 
ton, Bertrand,  Belmont  and  Bird's  Point. 
There  are  59  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county^ 
The  Belmont  branch  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  runs  diagonally 
through  the  center  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, the  Cairo  branch  of  the  same  system 
east  through  the  northern  part,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  northeast  through  the 
central  part.  The  assessed  value  of  all  tax- 
able property  of  the  property  in  1898  was 
$2,572,035;  the  estimated  full  value  $7,500,^ 
000.    The  population  in  1900  was  11,837. 

MisBisBlppi  River.— The  greatest  of 
American  rivers,  which  drains  a  territory  of 
1,257,545  square  miles  in  extent,  inhabited  by 
thirty  millions  of  people,  was  called  by  the 
Indians  "Missi  Sepe,"  the  significance  of  the 
words  being  "Great  River."  The  distance 
from  its  mouth  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri, its  largest  tributary,  is  4,200  miles. 
The  Mississippi  River  proper  has  its  source 
in  lakes  in  Northern  Minnesota,  Lake  Itaska 
being  the  one  farthest  north,  and  2,060  miles 
from  the  outlet  of  the  river  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  So  numerous  are  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  however,  that  the  distance  in  a 
straight  line  from  Lake  Itaska  to  the  Gulf  is 
only  1,660  miles.  It  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance 
of  1,944  miles.  The  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
was  discovered  by  Pineda  in  15 19.  It  was 
crossed  near  the  mouth  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca — 
who,  however,  thought  it  an  arm  of  the  sea — 
in  1528.  De  Soto  discovered  its  true  charac- 
ter in  1 541,  and  the  survivors  of  his  party^ 
under  the  leadership  of  Luis  de  Moscoso, 
descended  the  lower  portion  of  the  river  to* 
its  mouth  in  1542.  Pere  Marquette  and 
Louis  Joliet  discovered  the  upper  Mississippi 
in  1673,  21"^  traversed  a  portion  of  it,  con- 
vincing themselves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  LaSalle 
traversed  it  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf  ia 
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1682,  and  Schoolcraft  discovered  the  source 
in  1832.  It  was  designated  "River  St.  Louis" 
by  the  French  in  official  documents  after  they 
had  taken  possession  of  the  country  tributary 
to  it.  It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States  from  1783  to  1803,  ami  its  navi- 
gation was  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Spain 
and  the  United  States  from  1783  to  1800. 
The  larger  and  more  important  cities  which 
have  grown  up  on  its  banks  are  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul,  Dubuque,  Davenport,  Burlington, 
Quincy,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Vicksburg  and 
New  Orleans.  During  the  Civil  War  there 
were  battles  or  sieges  at  Belmont,  New  Mad- 
rid, Island  No,  10,  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg, 
Memphis  and  Port  Hudson.  After  traversing 
a  portion  of  Minnesota  from  its  source  the 
river  forms  the  boundary  between  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  on 
the  west,  and  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  on  the  east.  The 
lower  Mississippi  was  opened  to  navigation 
by  the  French  colonists  under  D'lberville,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  steamer  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  was 
the  "Orleans,"  built  by  Fulton  and  Living- 
ston, at  Pittsburg.  It  passed  down  the  river 
in  181 1,  and  plied  between  New  Orleans  and 
Natchez  until  it  was  wrecked  in  1814.  The 
navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  are 
the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Monongahela, 
the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  Red  River, 
the  Arkansas,  the  Minnesota,  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Illinois,  and  the  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries afford  an  internal  navigation  of  9,000 
miles  for  steamboats.  Humphrey  and 
Abbot's  tables  show  that  the  maximum 
depth  of  the  Mississippi  is  118  feet,  at 
Natchez;  the  mean  depth  between  the  Red 
and  Arkansas  Rivers  is  96  feet.  The  least 
low-water  depths  on  the  bars  are,  at  St. 
Louis,  2  feet;  Memphis,  5  feet;  Natchez,  6 
ieet.  The  range  between  high  and  low  water 
is,  at  Rock  Island,  16  feet;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  35  feet;  at  St.  Louis,  37  feet; 
at  Cairo,  51  feet;  at  CarroUton,  14  feet;  at 
the  head  of  the  passes,  2.3  feet.  The  fall  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  is  .32  of  a  foot  per  mile ; 
of  the  Ohio,  43  of  a  foot;  of  the  Missouri, 
below  Fort  Union,  .95  of  a  foot;  of  the 
upper  Missouri,  below  St.  Paul,  42  of  a  foot. 

Mississippi  Kiver  &  Bonne  Terre 
Kail  way. — ^This  railway  is  unique  in  its 
purposes,  history,  construction  and  manage- 


ment.   It  was  built  to  facilitate  the  transfer 
of  products  and  supplies  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company,  at  Bonne  Terre,  St.  Francois 
County,  Missouri.    Until  1880  the  company 
depended  upon  wagons  for  hauling  between 
their  mines  and  the  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railway.    In  that  year  the  company,  in 
association  with  the  Desloge  Lead  Company, 
built    the    narrow-gauge    Summit    Railway, 
thirteen  and  one-half  miles  long,  between 
the  mines  and  Summit,  a  point  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  •  Iron  Mountain  Railway.    Of  the 
cost  of  construction,  the   St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company   contributed   two-thirds,   and  the 
Desloge  Lead  Company  one-third.    In  the 
development  of  the  lead  mines,  the  annual 
shipments    of    product,    machinery,    mer- 
chandise and  supplies  increased  to  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  shorter  route 
became  necessary  to  reduce  cost  of  transpor- 
tation.   A  survey  demonstrated  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  route  from  Bonne  Terre  to  Riverside, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty-five  miles 
below  St.  Louis,  where  trunk-line  railway 
connection  or  water  shipment  could  be  made. 
In  June,  1888,  a  charter  was  procured  for  the 
Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  Railway, 
and  the  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge  rail- 
way thirty-two  miles  in  length  was  begun  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  which  was  completed 
and  the  line  put  in  operation  March  10,  1890, 
when  the  Summit  Railway  was  abandoned. 
In  1894  the  road  was  changed  to  standard 
gauge.     The    company    subsequently  con- 
structed a  southern  extension  from  Bonne 
Terre,  intersecting  the  Columbus  Branch  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  Railway,  and 
terminating  at  Doe  Run,  a  distance  of  i2j6 
miles,  increasing  the  length  of  the   line  to 
4747  miles,  and  the  total  trackage,  including 
sidings  and  feeders,  to  58.84  miles.    For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  railway 
transported  86,214  passengers,  and  716,625 
tons  of  freight.  The  operating  expenses  were 
$352,313,  and  the  net  earnings  were  $24,371. 
The  officers  are :  J.  Wyman  Jones,  president ; 
Charles    B.    Parsons,    first   vice   president; 
Dwight   A.   Jones,   second   vice   president; 
Gust.  Setz,  treasurer;  F.  P.  Graves,  secre- 
tary; John  Bums,  general  manager,  and  F. 
J.  Thomure,  auditor.  The  general  offices  are 
at  Bonne  Terre,  Missouri. 

The  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre  Rail- 
way is  the  inlet  and  outlet  fof  the  industry 
which  it  was  built  to  develop,  and  is  wholly 
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independent  of  any  other  system,  having  no 
relation  with  other  roads  beyond  necessary 
traffic  arrangements.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
substantially  built  and  admirably  equipped 
railroads  in  the  country.  The  roadbed  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  trunk  lines, 
and  the  equipment  is  equal  to  every 
requirement.  In  the  business  of  the 
main  line,  13  engines  and  600  cars  are 
employed,  an  average  of  12  cars  to  each  mile 
of  track,  while  the  average  equipment  on 
trunk  lines  is  but  ten  cars  to  the  mile.  Six 
■passenger  trains  pass  over  the  road  daily. 
The  management  treats  its  employes  with 
almost  unexampled  liberality.  As  an  in- 
stance, at  the  close  of  business  for  the  year 
1899  ^^ch  employe  unexpectedly  became  the 
recipient  of  a  check  for  a  sum  amounting  to 
ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  him  in 
wages  during  the  year,  in  some  instances 
amounting  to  $120. 

The  route  of  the  road  lies  through  a  region 
which  is  a  veritable  hive  of  industry,  the 
famous  St.  Francois  lead  fields,  in  which  a 
farm  tract  of  800  acres  has  brought  $400,000, 
the  value  being  based  upon  the  mineral  it 
was  believed  to  contain.  Mines  and  mills  are 
now  being  operated  from  Doe  Run  north- 
ward to  Bonne  Terre,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
These  industries,  and  those  associated  with 
or  dependent  upon  them,  afford  employment 
to  about  4,000  wage-earners,  representing  a 
population  of  some  20,000. 

The  beginning  of  lead  mining  in  this 
region,  dates  from  1720,  when  Renault,  and 
his  mineralogist.  La  Motte,  worked  mines  in 
the  vicinity,  under  patents  from  the  French 
government.  The  St.  Francois  County  tract 
came  into  possession  of  Anthony  La  Grave, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  held  title  in  part  through 
Spanish  grants  confirmed  by  the  United 
States,  and  in  part  through  original  United 
States  patents.  La  Grave  opened  a  mine, 
which  he  called  the  St.  Joseph,  but  his  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  mining  galena,  the 
mining  of  disseminated  ore  being  then  un- 
known. In  1864  the  La  Grave  tract  was 
acquired  by  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company, 
organized  that  year  tinder  the  laws  of  New 
York.  The  following  year,  J.  Wyman  Jones 
was  elected  to  the  presidency,  an  office  which 
he*  still  holds,  and  J.  C.  Winslow  to  the  super- 
intendency.  Mining  was  prosecuted  indus- 
triously, but  under  such  great  difficulties  on 
account  of  crude  machinery  and  climatic  dis- 


advantages that  productive  labor  could  not 
be  employed  for  more  than  six  months  in  the 
year,  and  the  output  for  that  period  was  but 
240  tons,  and  the  expenses  of  operation 
doubled  the  amount  received  for  the  output. 
In  181 7  Charles  B.  Parsons  became  superin- 
tendent. (See  "Parsons,  Charles  B.")  New 
plans  for  prosecuting  the  work  were  at  once 
instituted,  new  machinery  was  procured,  and 
the  finances  of  the  company  were  restored 
through  the  liquidation  of  its  indebtedness 
by  means  of  an  issue  of  bonds,  which  were 
taken  by  the  stockholders.  From  time  to 
time,  improved  machinery  was  put  in  use, 
and  in  1874  the  company  declared  its  first 
dividend  of  one  per  cent.  Dividends  were 
again  declared  in  1875  and  in  1876,  but  were 
suspended  from  1877  to  1880.  Improvements 
were  constantly  made,  however,  including  the 
building  of  a  cupola,  or  blast  furnace,  under 
the  management  of  Gust.  Setz,  a  skilled 
metallurgist,  who  had  become  assistant 
superintendent.  In  1881  a  railway  building 
deficiency  was  made  up,  and  the  product  of 
the  plant  had  increased  from  600  to  11,000 
pigs  of  metal  a  month.  February  26,  1883, 
the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire  of  unknown 
origin.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  com- 
pany had  formulated  plans  for  rebuilding, 
and  July  ist,  following,  work  was  resumed 
in  an  iron  building  containing  the  most  im- 
proved machinery.  All  this  work,  planned 
and  supervised  by  Superintendent  Parsons, 
was  a  marvel  of  efficiency,  adaptability  and 
skill.  In  1880  the  Doe  Run  mines  were 
opened;  the  Pen  Diggings,  344  acres,  were 
purchased  in  1883;  and  the  Desloge  Lead 
Company  properties,  comprising  3,218  acres, 
were  bought  in  1886.  These  holdings  were 
subsequently  increased  to  a  total  of  about 
13,000  acres,  including  a  tract  at  Hercula- 
neum,  two  miles  below  Riverside,  where  a 
smelting  plant  was  erected. 

The  most  friendly  relations  have  been  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Company  and  its  employes,  and  shut- 
down and  strike  have  been  unknown.  Work 
in  the  mills  is  prosecuted  ceaselessly  from 
12  o'clock  Sunday  night  to  12  o'clock  Satur- 
day night,  the  men  working  in  eight-hour 
shifts.  The  village  of  Bonne  Terre,  number- 
ing upwards  of  5,000  inhabitants,  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  employes  of  the  company  and 
their  families.  The  company  maintains  stores 
and  a  markethouse,  where  goods  are  sold  as 
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near  as  possible  to  cost  price,  the  only  con- 
sideration being  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing. The  employe  is  at  entire  liberty  to  deal 
-with  the  private  stores  if  so  disposed.  Aside 
from  business  considerations,  the  company 
treats  its  employes  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  and 
true  humanitarianism.  Fair  claims  for  in- 
creased wages  have  always  been  anticipated. 
The  building  of  homes  by  employes  has  been 
•encouraged.  The  company  has  cheerfully  paid 
in  taxation  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  the 
erection  of  the  three  large  school  buildings. 
Out  of  its  treasury,  or  with  the  contributions 
of  its  stockholders,  it  has  built  and  maintSiins 
a  hospital,  a  public  entertainment  hall,  a 
library,  a  club  room,  and  a  natatorium,  be- 
sides contributing  as  necessity  requires,  to 
the  support  of  seven  churches  of  various 
denominations.  Independent  of,  but  aided 
by  the  company,  mutual  fire  and  accident  in- 
surance companies,  aid  societies,  and  savings 
"banks  are  maintained. 

In  1900  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Company  established  a  mill  with  a  daily 
•capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  ore.  The  com- 
pany operates  an  elaborate  switch  system, 
connecting  the  mine  shafts  with  the  mill, 
using  its  own  cars,  moved  by  electric  motors. 
From  this  industry  has  developed  the  flour- 
ishing town  of  St.  Francois,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1,500,  almost  entirely  composed  of 
itiill  and  mine  operatives  and  their  families. 

Mississippi   River   Commission. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  cre- 
ated in  1879,  '^y  *ct  of  Congress.  Its  purpose 
and  scope  is  stated  in  the  language  of  that 
act  to  be  '*to  consider  and  mature  such  plan 
or  plans  and  estimates  as  will  correct,  perma- 
nently locate  and  deepen  the  channel  and 
protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River ; 
improve  and  give  ease  to  the  navigation 
thereof;  prevent  destructive  floods,  and  pro- 
mote and  facilitate  commerce,  trade  and  the 
postal  service."  The  act  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  seven  commis- 
sioners, three  of  whom  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  engineer  corps  of  the  army  and  the 
coast  survey,  and  at  least  three  from  civil 
life,  two  of  them  to  be  engineers.  The  gen- 
eral office  of  the  commission  was  first  estab- 
lished in  the  "Colonel  John  Knapp  mansion," 
at  2732  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis.  The  head- 
quarters have  since  been  transferred  to  New 
York  City,  where  the  president  resides  and 


the  board  meets,  while  the  office  of  the 
secretary  remains  at  the  old  location  in  St 
Louis.  The  secretary,  among  his  other 
duties,  has  charge  of  the  construction  of 
several  dredge-boats.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  commission  extends  from  the  jetties  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River.  Surveys  of  the 
river  are  made  above  that  point,  and  the 
commission  also  superintends  the  improve- 
ments that  are  needed.  Much  of  the  costly 
work  is  done  below,  owing  to  the  caving  and 
erosion  of  the  banks  and  the  excessive  width 
of  the  bars  resulting  therefrom.  The  work 
consists  in  maintaining  a  channel  through 
these  shoals  and  bars,  and  developing  new 
shore  lines,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  velocity 
for  all  stages  of  the  river.  A  great  deal  ol 
attention  is  also  bestowed  by  the  commis- 
sion upon  the  levee  system.  Large  appro- 
priations are  annually  made  by  Congress  for 
the  use  of  the  commission.  Of  the  $2,933,033 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  the  uses  of  the 
commission  in  1897,  $2,000,000  was  allotted 
to  the  building  of  levees;  $400,000  to  the 
dredging  of  the  river,  and  $533,033  for  the 
expenses  of  the  commission.  Ever  since  its 
organization  the  commission  has  been  com- 
posed of  men  of  high  character,  such  men  as 
James  B.  Eads,  Benjamin  Harrison,  General 
C.  B.  Comstock  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Suter  having  been  members  of  it. 

Mississippi  River,  Early  NaTiga- 
tion  of. — ^The  earliest  boats  that  navigated 
the  Mississippi  were  unshapely  and  cum- 
brous. The  lines  of  least  resistance  were  not 
then  understood.  Different  kinds  of  boats 
were  used  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
locality  and  the  nature  of  the  freight.  This 
variety  included  canoes,  pirogues,  barges, 
keel  and  flatboats.  The  Indian  birch  canoe 
was  ordinarily  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
in  its  broadest  part,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep 
in  the  center,  and  two  feet  deep  at  each  end. 
The  pirogue  was  larger  than  the  canoe,  but 
smaller  than  the  other  boats.  The  barge 
was  wider,  but  not  so  long  as  the  keelboat. 
The  barges  were  chiefly  used  between  St 
Louis  and  New  Orleans.  They  sometimes 
had  a  capacity  of  forty  tons.  The  boats 
designed  for  the  Indian  trade  were  peculiar 
in  their  construction.  They  were  from 
forty-five  to  sixty  feet  long;  the  sides  were 
low,  and  the  bottom  almost  flat.  Their  nar- 
rowness and  light  draught  fitted   them  for 
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swift  or  shallow  water.  In  ascending  the 
stream,  in  order  to  prevent  a  useless  ex- 
penditure of  strength,  the  boatmen  avoided 
the  rapid  current  of  the  channel  of  the  river, 
and  sought  the  slower  water  near  the  bank. 
The  boats  were  made  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
equipped  with  short  oars,  so  as  to  permit  a 
dose  approach  to  the  bank.  The  low  sides  of 
the  boat  bringing  the  oaf-lock  nearer  to  the 
water,  lessened  the  resistance  and  lightened 
the  labors  of  the  rowers.  The  capacity  of 
these  boats  varied  from  15,000  to  25,000 
pounds.  The  size  of  the  crew  was  determined 
by  the  allowance  of  one  boatman  for  every 
3J000  potmds  of  freight.  The  oarsmen  were 
generally  Creoles  or  French  mulattoes.  The 
"Zebulon  N.  Pike,"  built  on  Beargrass  Creek, 
near  Louisville,  was  the  first  steamer  to  land 
at  St.  Louis,  and  arrived  there  August  2, 181 7. 
The  second  steamer  that  came  to  St.  Louis 
was  the  "Constitution,"  Captain  R.  T. 
Guyard,  which  arrived  October  2,  181 7. 
After  the  year  1818,  from  the  frequency  of 
the  event,  the  arrival  of  a  steamboat  began 
to  lose  some  of  its  novelty.  The  advent  of 
steam  superseded  the  use  of  the  keelboat, 
and  the  picturesque  features  of  the  earlier 
navigation  passed  away.  In  this  connection 
an  explanation  of  the  terms  used  by  the  early 
boatmen  will  be  of  general  interest.  In 
"warping,"  a  long  rope  was  fastened  to  some 
immovable  object  on  the  bank,  and  then  the 
crew,  standing  on  the  bow  and  pulling,  hand 
over  hand,  drew  the  boat  forward.  The  hands 
of  the  crew  served  the  purpose  of  a  capstan. 
In  "cordelling,"  the  crew  walked  along  the 
bank  and  dragged  the  boat  after  them  by 
means  of  a  rope.  It  was  just  like  canal  boat 
navigation,  except  that  the  motive  power 
was  men  instead  of  horses.  "Poling"  con- 
sisted in  pushing  the  boat  up  stream  by  the 
aid  of  long  poles.  The  men  successively  took 
their  places  at  the  bow  and  firmly  resting 
their  poles  on  the  bed  of  the  river  walked 
toward  the  stem,  pushing  the  boat  forward. 
Whenever  a  man  reached  the  stem  he  pulled 
up  his  pole  and  ran  rapidly  back  to  resume 
his  place  in  the  line.  Hence  the  places  on 
the  side  of  the  boat  where  this  constant 
circuit  was  going  on  were  called  the  "run- 
ning boards."  A  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans  and  return,  on  these  primitive 
boats,  took  from  four  to  six  months.  Only 
two  round-trips  could  be  made  in  a  year. 
Even  with  the  assistance  of  sails,  a  row-boat 


could  not  make  the  ascent  in  less  than 
seventy  or  eighty  days.  A  keelboat  could  be 
brought  by  cordeUc  from  Louisville  to  St. 
Louis  in  twenty-five  days.  The  crookedness 
of  the  'Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and 
New  Orleans  necessitated  long  detours.  In 
one  place  a  circuit  of  fifty*-four  miles  was  a 
direct  gain  of  only  five  miles;  at  another 
point  the  neck  of  a  bend  thirty  miles  long 
was  but  a  mile  and  a  half  across.  In  ascend- 
ing these  bends  the  boats  always  avoided  the 
concave  side  of  the  stream  for  the  double 
purpose  of  escaping  the  force  of  the  current 
and  the  peril  of  caving  banks.  Large  masses 
of  earth  undermined  by  the  action  of  the 
water  sometimes  fell  into  the  river.  A  boat 
overtaken  by  such  an  accident  was  in  im- 
minent danger  of  submersion.  The  extreme 
crookedness  of  the  river  caused  frequent 
crossings.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  times  a  boat  was  compelled  to  cross 
the  Mississippi  in  the  ascent  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis  was  three  hundred  and 
ninety.  These  crossings  and  the  distance 
that  a  heavily  freighted  boat  would  be  borne 
down  stream  in  going  from  one  side  to  an- 
other added  nearly  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
length  of  the  voyage. 

Prof.  S.  Watbrhousk. 

Mississippi  River,  Steamboat  Nav- 
igation of.— See  "River  Navigation,  Steam- 
boat." 

Mississippi  Valley.— This  is  the  name 
given  to  the  region  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
and  its  affluents,  lying  in  general  between 
the  Alleghanies  on  the  east  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west.  The  basin  includes 
the  whole  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas, 
Indian  Territory,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
portions  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
and  small  parts  of  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
New  Mexico  and  British  America. 

Mississippi  Valley  Sanitary  Fair. 

For  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  funds  of 
the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  and  ena- 
bling it  to  carry  forward  its  patriotic  and  phil- 
anthropic work  during  the  continuance  of  the 
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Civil  War,  the  loyal  men  and  women  of  St. 
Louis  projected  what  became  known  as  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Sanitary  Fair.  With  large 
and  increasing  demands  upon  its  treasury 
and  supplies  the  resources  of  the  commission 
had  begun  to  fail,  and  on  the  ist  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Sanitary  Fair  Association. 
Chauncey  I.  Filley,  who  was  then  mayor  of 
the  city,  presided  over  this  meeting,  and 
Carlos  S.  Greeley,  Samuel  Copp,  Jr.,  Rev. 
J.  J.  Porter,  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Edward 
Wyman,  General  C.  B.  Fisk,  General  W.  S. 
Rosecrans,  Major  McKee  Dunn,  Professor 
Amasa  McCoy  and  others  were  among  the 
moving  spirits  at  the  inception  of  the  im- 
portant enterprise  which  later  contributed  so 
largely  to  advance  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
commission.  The  meeting  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  the  following  standing  commit- 
tee :  James  E.  Yeatman,  William  G.  Eliot, 
George  Partridge,  Carlos  S.  Greeley  and 
John  B.  Johnson.  Large  executive  com- 
mittees, one  composed  of  males,  and  another 
of  females,  were  also  appointed.  These  and 
committees,  which  were  afterward  appointed, 
prosecuted  their  work  with  vigor,  and  the 
people  of  the  entire  Mississippi  Valley  were 
appealed  to  to  aid  the  enterprise.  The 
patriotic  citizens  of  St.  Louis  responded 
nobly,  bearing  the  larger  share  of  the  burden 
of  inaugurating  the  fair  and  perfecting  the 
details  of  its  conduct  and  management.  The 
people  of  the  country  tributary  to  St.  Louis 
also  interested  themselves  actively  in  for- 
warding the  movement,  and  from  the 
Eastern  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  Providence,  Salem,  Wor- 
cester, New  Bedford,  and  from  smaller  cities 
in  the  Eastern  States  as  well,  came  donations 
of  various  kinds  to  encourage  the  people  of 
St.  Louis,  in  their  undertaking.  Nevada,  then 
a  Territory,  sent  fifteen  gold  and  silver  bars, 
of  a  value  of  something  more  than  $45,000, 
to  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  fair,  and  as 
a  donation  to  the  cause.  From  England  and 
Germany,  even,  came  donations  of  various 
kinds,  and  besides  the  contributions  of  goods, 
the  people  of  St.  Louis  donated  to  the  fair 
more  than  $200,000.  The  fair  building,  erected 
on  Twelfth  Street,  between  Olive  and  St. 
Charles,  was  a  handsome  structure,  500  feet 
long  and  1 14  feet  wide,  with  two  wings,  100 
feet  each  in  length,  on  Locust  Street.   Filled 


with  exhibits,  among  which  trophies  of  the 
war  were  conspicuous,  this  building  was 
opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies  May  17^ 
1864,  speeches  being  made  on  that  occasion 
by  General  Rosecrans,  General  Fisk  and 
Acting  Governor  Hall,  of  Missouri.  The  fair 
proved  a  great  attraction,  and  the  feeling  that 
visitors  were  contributing  to  a  most  worthy 
cause  helped  to  swell  the  attendance.  The 
result  was  a  splendid  financial  success,  the 
net  receipts  from  the  fair  amounting  to  $554,- 
591.  This  large  sum,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Western  Sanitary  Commission  at  a 
time  when  its  resources  were  being  most 
severely  taxed,  was  a  contribution  of  vast 
importance  to  the  Union  cause,  and  testified 
strongly  to  the  loyalty,  as  well  as  to  the 
humane  instincts  and  generous  sympathies 
of  the  people. 

Missouri. — ^AU  of  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  present  State  of  Missouri  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  so 
named  by  Robert  Cavelier  de  LaSalle,  who 
first' explored  the   Mississippi   River  to  its 
mouth  and  claimed  the  region  drained  by 
that  river  and  its  tributaries  for  the  King  of 
France  by  right  of  discovery.    French  col- 
onization of  the  province  beg^  under  Pierre 
Le  Moync  D'Iberville  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi in  1698,  and  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri 
were,  discovered  by  the  French  as  early  as 
1720.  The  first  settlement  was  made  within  the 
bounds  of  the  present  State  at  Ste.  Genevieve 
about  1735.    France  retained  possession  of 
Louisiana  until  1763,  in  which  year  all  the 
French  possessions  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  were  ceded  to  Spain.    Spain  continued 
to  be  the  owner  of  this  vast   domain  until 
1801,  when  Napoleon  compelled  a  retroces- 
sion of  the  province  to  France,  and  in  1803 
sold  it  to  the  United  States.    By  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in   1804  the  province  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  33d  parallel  of 
latitude  being  designated  as  the  line  between 
the  two  divisions.    The  southern  and  more 
populous     of     these     divisions — ^previously 
known  as   Lower   Louisiana — ^was  by  that 
enactment    erected    into    the    Territory    of 
Orleans,  and  the  northern  division — previ- 
ously known  as  Upper  Louisiana — ^was  at- 
tached to  the  Territory  of   Indiana,  as  the 
District    of   Louisiana.    A   little    later    the 
District  of  Louisiana  was  made  the  Territory 
of   Louisiana,  and  when  the   Territory   of 
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Orleans  was  erected  into  a  State,  and  by 
right  of  its  being  the  original  seat  of  French 
colonization  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as- 
sumed the  name  given  to  the  province  by 
LaSalle,  the  name  "Missouri"  was  given  to 
that  region  which  had  been  called  Upper 
Louisiana  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  prov- 
ince to  the  United  States.  The  great  river 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary 
of  the  present  State,  and  flowing  from  west 
to  east,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
had  long  before  been  named  the  Missouri, 
and  thus  suggested  the  name  given  the 
Territory  in  1812. 

When  the  District  of  Louisiana  was  first 
organized,  in  1804,  it  was  subdivided,  for  the 
piuposes  of  local  self-government,  into  four 
districts.    The  District  of  St.  Louis  included 
all  the  territory  between  the  Meramec  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  and  had  a  population  of  2,- 
280  white  persons  and  500  slaves.    The  Dis- 
trict of  St.  Charles  included  all  the  inhabited 
territory  between  the  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  and  had  a  population  of  1400 
white  persons  and  150  slaves.    The  District 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  included   all  the  territory 
between    Apple    Creek    and    the    Meramec 
River,  with  a  population  of  2,350  white  per- 
sons and  520  slaves.    The  District  of  Cape 
Girardeau  included  all  the  territory  between 
T3rwappity  Bottom  and  Apple  Creek,  and  had 
a  population  of  1,470  white  persons  with  a 
few  slaves.    The  total  population  of  the  dis- 
trict, which  was  given  a  territorial  form  of 
government  by  act  of  Congress  bearing  date 
of  March  3,  1805,  and  became  known  as  the 
Territory  of  Louisiana,  was  approximately 
ten  thousand  persons,  of  whom  nearly  four 
thousand  were  French,  five  thousand  Anglo- 
Amfericans,  and  one  thousand  negroes,  the 
last    named   being  nearly   all   slaves.     The 
District    of    Louisiana    included    within    its 
limits  nearly  all  the  territory  now  embraced 
in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  Arkansas.    The  Governor  and  judges  of 
the  Territory  of  Indiana — of  which  the  dis- 
trict formed  a  part — ^were  authorized  to  enact 
laws  for  its  government,  and  by  virtue  of  this 
authority   the   government    of    the    United 
States  was  first  established.    When  the  dis- 
trict   was   erected   into   a   territory,   in   the 
spring  of    1805,  its   government   was   com- 
mitted to  the   Governor  and  two  judges  of 
the  territory,  who  acted  together  as  a  legis- 
Tol.  IV— 27 


lative  body.  When  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana was  reorganized  into  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  in  1812,  Congress  authorized  the 
people  to  choose  a  House  of  Representatives, 
reserving  to  the  President  the  appointment 
of  Governor,  judges,  and  other  executive 
officers  of  the  territory,  and  also  of  the  legis- 
lative council.  The  Territory  of  Missouri,  as 
originally  created,  was  divided  into  five  coun- 
ties, named,  respectively,  St.  Charles,  St. 
Louis,  Ste.  Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
New  Madrid.  At  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, held  in  181 8-19,  formal  action  was 
taken  looking  to  the  erection  of  Missouri 
into  a  State,  and  application  was  made  to 
Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union. 
The  question  of  Missouri's  admission  as  a 
State  became  complicated,  however,  with  the 
pending  issue  of  extending  or  restricting 
slavery,  and  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  fol- 
lowed, which  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Missouri  compromise  act,  approved  March 
6,  1820,  which  fixed  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  State  and  authorized  the  people  of 
Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and  State 
government.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this 
act,  in  1819,  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  had 
been  detached  from  the  vast  region  originally 
embraced  in  Missouri,  and  the  present  south- 
ern boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
was  thus  fixed.  The  northern  and  western 
boundary  lines  of  the  proposed  State  were 
fixed  in  accordance  with  a  policy  which  orig- 
inated during  the  administration  of  President 
Monroe,  and  was  observed  in  part  by  all  his 
successors  up  to  1844.  Under  this  policy 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  providing  for  their  re- 
moval to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  these  treaties  con- 
tained the  guarantee  that  the  country  to 
which  the  Indians  were  removed  should 
never  be  embraced  within  any  territory  or 
State,  or  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
either,  "so  long  as  grass  should  grow  and 
water  run."  Respecting  the  provisions  of 
these  treaties  when  steps  were  taken  to  erect 
Missouri  into  a  State,  the  northern  and  west- 
em  geographical  limits  of  the  proposed 
commonwealth  were  extended  to  the  lands 
thus  reserved  to  the  Indians  and  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  "Indian  country."  Thus 
was  fixed,  approximately,  the  present  north- 
ern and  western  boundaries  of  Missouri,  and 
thus  was  the  territory  north  and  west  of 
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these  boundaries,  which  had  constituted  a 
part  of  Upper  Louisiana,  temporarily  dis- 
posed of.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  "compromise  act"  of  Congress,  an 
election  was  held  in  Missouri  in  May,  1820, 
at  which  delegates  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  were  chosen.  This  convention 
met  in  St.  Louis  June  12,  1820,  and  on  July 
19th  following  adopted  a  constitution  which 
became  operative  at  once,  without  being  rati- 
fied by  vote  of  the  people.  August  28th,  in 
anticipation  of  the  admission  of  the  State,  an 
election  was  held,  at  which  State  officers  and 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  the  General 
Assembly  were  chosen.  When  Congress 
convened,  however,  in  November  of  1820, 
and  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  Missouri 
convention  was  presented  to  that  body,  ex- 
ception was  taken  to  the  provision  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  "to  pass 
such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  to 
and  settling  in  this  State  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever."  The  result  was  that  not  until 
February  of  1821  was  a  resolution  admitting 
Missouri  into  the  Union  finally  adopted,  and 
this  resolution  required  the  Legislature  to 
comply  with  certain  conditions  precedent  to 
final  action  by  the  president.  In  June  fol- 
lowing the  Legislature  complied  with  the 
conditions,  and  August  loth  President 
Monroe  issued  the  proclamation  which  made 
Missouri  the  twenty-fourth  State  of  the 
American  Union.  The  State  was  divided,  at 
the  time  of  its  creation,  into  twenty-five 
counties,  the  following  being  the  names  of 
these  original  subdivisions:  Boone,  Calla- 
way, Cape  Girardeau,  Chariton,  Cole,  Cooper, 
Franklin,  Gasconade,  Howard,  Jefferson,  Lil- 
lard — ^afterward  Lafayette — Lincoln,  Mont- 
gomery, Madison,  New  Madrid,  Perry,  Pike, 
Ralls,  Ray,  Saline,  St.  Charles,  Ste.  Grene- 
vieve,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  and  Wayne. 
The  State  officers  chosen  at  the  first  election 
were  Alexander  McNair,  Governor,  and 
General  William  H.  Ashley,  Lieutenant 
Governor.  John  Scott  was  elected  and  served 
as  the  State's  first  representative  in  Con- 
gress. The  General  Assembly  elected  two 
United  States  Senators,  three  supreme 
judges  and  four  circuit  judges.  David  Bar- 
ton and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  were  elected 
first  United  States  Senators.  The  first 
supreme  judges  elected  were  Matthias  Mc- 
Girk, John  D.  Cook,  and  John  R.  Jones,  each 


of  whom  was  to  hold  office  until  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  Only  one  of  the  judges, 
however,  had  a  long  term  of  service.  Cook 
resigned  in  1823,  and  Jones  died  in  1824. 
McGirk  resigned  at  the  end  of  twenty  years* 
service  on  the  bench,  in  1841.  Other  State 
officers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
the  first  named  were  as  follows :  Secretary 
of  State,  Joshua  Barton;  State  Treasurer, 
Peter  Didier;  Attorney  General,  Edward 
Bates ;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  William 
Christy.  All  these  appointive  officials  were 
residents  of  St.  Louis,  a  fact  which  is  evi- 
dence that  "political  geography"  was  not 
considered  in  those  days,  and  also  that  St. 
Louis  wielded  a  commanding  influence  in 
shaping  and  inaugurating  the  State  govern- 
ment. 

From  the  date  of  its  admission  as  a  State, 
Missouri  has  progressed  steadily  in  agricul- 
tural, commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  there  are  varied  and  interesting 
phases  of  its  history  which  are  treated  in 
these  volumes  under  appropriate  headings. 
(See  "Missouri  Compromise,"  "Politics  and 
Political  Parties,"  and  "War  Between  the 
States."  Also  for  earlier  history,  "French 
and  Spanish  Domination,"  "Louisiana," 
"Governors,"  etc.) 

Missoari   Bankers'  Association.— 

The  movement  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  association  was  inaugurated  at  a 
convention  of  Missouri  bankers  held  in  Au- 
gust, 1891,  at  Lebanon.  Its  objects,  as  de- 
clared in  the  constitution  of  the  association, 
are  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  use- 
fulness of  banks  and  banking  institutions, 
and  to  secure  uniformity  of  action,  together 
with  the  practical  benefits  derived  from  per- 
sonal acquaintance  and  from  discussion,  and 
especially  to  secure  the  proper  consideration 
of  questions  regarding  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial usages,  customs  and  laws  which 
affect  the  banking  interests  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  for  protection  against  loss  by 
crime.  The  association  is  composed  of 
representatives  of  national  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, savings  banks,  banking  firms,  and 
individual  banks  in  the  State,  and  such  bond 
and  stock  brokers  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
council  of  administration.  In  membership, 
the  association  comprises  52  per  cent  of  the 
banks  in  the  State.  It  represents  85  per 
cent  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  State,  and 
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fully  90  per  cent  of  the  banking  business  of 
the  State  is  done  by  the  members  of  the 
association.  At  the  first  convention  in  Leb- 
anon, in  1891,  the  membership  was  eighty- 
two  ;  at  the  eighth  annual  convention  at  Cape 
Girardeau,  May,  1898,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  343. 

Missouri  Baptist  Board  of  Home 
and  ForeigTB  Missions. — ^This  board, 
representing  the  Missouri  Baptist  General 
Association,  was  organized  in  1889  and 
established  at  St.  Louis  in  1897.  It  is  auxil- 
iary to  the  great  boards  of  similar  character 
at  Boston  and  Richmond  (foreign),  and  New 
York  and  Atlanta  (home).  Its  annual  re- 
ceipts average  about  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  circulates  annually  more  than  two 
million  pages  of  literature.  Its  officers  in 
1898  were  E.  W.  Stephens,  of  Columbia, 
president;  Rev.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Kirkwood, 
treasurer;  E.  V.  Kyte,  of  St.  Louis,  record- 
ing secretary;  Rev.  Manly  J.  Breaker,  D.  D., 
of  St.  Louis,  corresponding  secretary. 

Missouri  Bible  Institute.— An  organ- 
ization instituted  in  St.  Louis  in  1892  as  a 
department  of  the  St.  Louis  Sunday-School 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
systematic  Bible  studies  among  Bible  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  The  subjects  of  study 
are  under  control  of  a  committee,  which 
meets  quarterly,  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
report  to  the  Sunday-School  Union. 

Missouri  Board  of  Immigration. 

A  board  created  by  act  of  the  Legislature  in 
March  of  the  year  1879,  its  object  being  to 
advertise  the  resources  of  the  State  and  in- 
irite  immigration.  The  first  officers  of  the 
board  were  Andrew  McKinley,  of  St.  Louis, 
president;  A.  Steinacker,  of  St.  Joseph,  au- 
-ditor,  and  Jdhn  M.  Richardson,  of  Carthage, 
Missouri,  secretary.  The  term  for  which  the 
<:ommissioners  were  appointed  was  fixed  at 
four  years.  Eight  thousand  dollars  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislature  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  the  board  for  the  first  two 
years,  and  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  its 
^work  during  the  next  two  years.  Under  the 
auspices  of  this  board  numerous  publications 
ivere  issued — ^which  included  a  "Hand  Book 
of  Missouri"  and  various  smaller  pamphlets 
— calling  attention  to  the  agricultural,  min- 
-«ral  and  other  resources  of  the  State.    These 


publications  were  widely  circulated,  and 
served  a  good  purpose  in  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  investors  and  home-seekers. 

Missouri  Bar  Association.— The 

Missouri  Bar  Association  was  organized  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  December  29,  1880, 
when  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Willard  P.  Hall,  of  St.  Joseph,  president;  W. 
H.  H.  Russell,  of  St.  Louis,  secretary,  and 
M.  T.  C.  Williams,  of  Kansas  City,  treasurer. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis 
December  27-8,  1881,  when  a  constitution 
was  adopted  and  a  vice  president  was  ap- 
pointed for  each  judicial  circuit.  At  the  date 
of  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  in  Kansas 
City,  May  3-4,  1900,  the  membership  was 
more  than  400  and  the  association  had  num- 
bered more  than  2,000  members  in  the  aggre- 
gate since  its  organization.  The  association 
has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  the  creation 
of  various  courts  and  commissions  in  the 
State  and  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  salu- 
tary legislation.  The  present  officers  (1901) 
are:  J.  J.  Russell,  of  Charleston,  president; 
C.  F.  Gallenkamp,  of  Union,  secretary,  and 
N.  T.  Gentry,  of  Columbia,  treasurer. 

Missouri   Botanical   Garden.— The 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  at  St.  Louis, 
popularly  known  as  Shaw's  Garden,  was  first 
started  between  1840  and  1850,  as  the  private 
grounds  of  Henry  Shaw,  an  Englishman,  who 
had  settled  in  that  city  as  a  merchant  in  1819, 
and  retired  from  active  business  in  1840.  In 
1858  the  proprietor  conceived  and  began  to 
put  into  execution  a  plan  for  converting  his 
garden  into  a  scientific  institution,  somewhat 
after  the  model  of  the  famous  Kew  Gardens 
of  England.  Mr.  Shaw  died  in  1889,  leaving 
practically  his  entire  estate,  valued  at  several 
million  dollars,  as  an  endowment  for  the  gar- 
den, the  management  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  fifteen  trustees,  ten  of  whom  are 
designated  by  name,  the  others,  ex-officio 
members,  being  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Missouri, 
the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of 
St.  Louis,  the  president  of  the  public  school 
board  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  chancellor  of 
Washington  University.  Vacancies  which 
occur  among  the  stated  members  of  the  board 
are  filled  by  the  remaining  members.  Meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  business  are  held 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  each  month,  at 
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the  office  of  the  board,  421  Olive  Street.  The 
direct  administration  of  the  establishment  is 
confined  to  a  director,  appointed  by  the 
board,  who  resides  on  the  grounds,  and 
whose  office  is  situated  in  the  old  Shaw  man- 
sion, which  was  removed  from  the  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Locust  Streets  to  its  present  site 
on  Tower  Grove  Avenue,  in  1892.  Fifty 
acres  are  included  in  the  garden. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  Shaw,  the  garden  is 
open  to  the  public  daily  from  8  a.  m.  until  half 
an  hour  after  sunset,  excepting  Sundays  and 
legal  holidays.  On  the  first  Sunday  each 
in  June  and  September  it  is  open  from  2  p. 
m.  until  sunset.  No  charge  is  made  for  ad- 
mittance. While  parcels  are  not  admitted 
to  the  grounds,  permits  to  use  cameras  arc 
given  at  the  g^te  when  requested. 

In  establishing  the  garden  Mr.  Shaw  con- 
templated providing  pleasure,  with  incidental 
instruction,  for  the  public ;  training  gardeners 
and  botanists,  and  contributing  directly  to  bo- 
tanical knowledge.  The  first  of  these  wishes 
is  met  by  maintaining,  in  the  garden  and 
greenhouses,  a  large  and  varied  collection  of 
named  plants,  comprising  some  5,000  species. 
For  the  second,  he  endowed  the  School  of 
Botany  as  a  department  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, in  which  a  laboratory  course  of  un- 
dergraduate electives  is  provided,  while  ample 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  doctor's  degree. 
A  course  of  study  and  manual  work  for  gar- 
den pupils  is  conducted  at  the  garden,  which 
requires  for  its  completion  four  years'  time 
and  the  payment  of  a  merely  nominal  tuition 
fee,  while  six  scholarships  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  trustees.  For  the  benefit  of 
students  of  gardening,  a  reading  room,  con- 
taining the  principal  text-books  on  gardening 
and  the  best  of  the  current  horticultural  peri- 
odicals, is  maintained,  in  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral library  of  the  garden. 

Scientific  investigation  by  the  director  and 
his  assistants,  with  such  special  students  as 
are  able  to  do  advanced  work,  is  constantly 
carried  on,  and  the  results  are  published  in  a 
series  of  annual  reports,  which  are  distributed 
to  the  principal  botanical  libraries  of  the 
world,  and  are  sold  at  the  cost  of  publication. 
As  a  foundation  for  this  work,  the  garden  has 
formed  one  of  the  largest  and  best  libraries 
and  herbaria  to  be  found  in  the  country.  The 
former  contains  now  about  12,300  volumes 
and  17,600  pamphlets,  almost  exclusively  bo- 


tanical, and  the  herbarium  includes  some 
300,000  specimens  of  dried  plants,  fairly  rep- 
resenting the  vegetable  life  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  Including  much  valu- 
able material  from  other  regions.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  these  facilities  which  is 
made  by  employes  of  the  garden,  they  arc 
freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  persons 
competent  to  carry  on  research  work  of  value 
in  botany  or  horticulture,  subject  only  to  such 
simple  restrictions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  property,  the  intention  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  the  director  being 
that  the  garden  shall  be  not  only  a  pleasure 
ground  for  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  and  their 
guests,  but  a  storehouse  of  information,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made  by  any  person 
interested  in  pure  or  applied  botany. 

WlLtlAH  TSBLBASfi. 

Missouri,  Capitals  of.— Missouri  Ter- 
ritory came  into  existence  in  1812,  and  St. 
Louis  was  the  first  capital  of  the  Territory 
under  this  name,  as  it  had  previously  been  the 
seat  of  government  for  the  region  known  as 
Upper  Louisiana.  St.  Louis  continued  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  Territory  until  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  were  taken  for  the  organization  of 
a  State  government,  and  St.  Charles  was  then 
made  the  seat  of  government,  by  act  of  the 
Legislature  bearing  date  of  November  28, 
1820.  In  1826  the  capital  was  removed  to 
Jefferson  City,  and  has  since  remained  there, 
although  there  has  been  much  agitation  of 
the  subject  of  removal.  The  latest  removal 
project,  proposing  to  locate  the  capital  at 
Sedalia,  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  election  of  1896,  and  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Missouri  City.  — ^A  special  charter  town 
of  about  600  inhabitants  on  the  Missouri 
River,  in  Clay  County,  six  miles  from  Liberty. 
The  Wabash  Railroad  runs  through  it.  The 
beginning  of  the  place  was  in  Williams' Land- 
ing, and  a  ferry  established  by  a  man  named 
Shrewsbury  Williams,  at  the  mouth  of  Rose's 
branch,  about  the  year  1834.  About  1846 
there  were  a  dozen  houses  in  the  place  and  it 
was  called  Richfield.  Some  time  later  a  bar 
formed  opposite  the  landing  and  a  stock  com- 
pany laid  off  a  town  below  which  they  called 
St.  Bernard.  Later  still  another  town  was 
laid  off  and  called  .  New  Richfield, 
and    not    long    after    another    town   was 
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laid  off  and  called  Atchison.  In  1859  St. 
Bernard,  Richfield  and  Atchison  were  incor- 
porated as  Missouri  City.  There  was  at  one 
time  a  tobacco  factory  in  the  place,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  hemp  was  shipped  from 
there.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  prey 
of  bushwhackers  and  jayhawkers,  and  its 
business  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but 
since  the  building  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  a 
considerable  business  has  been  attracted  to  it. 

Missouri  Compromise. — ^As  this 
measure  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  Na- 
tional, State  and  local  history,  it  seems  appro- 
priate to  give  here  a  condensed  account  of 
what  It  was  and  what  it  meant.  Of  the  thir- 
teen States  which  entered  the  Federal  Union, 
six  upheld  the  institution  of  slavery.  After 
the  War  of  1812  a  new  State  was  added  every 
year  until  1821 — Indiana  in  1816,  Mississippi 
in  1817,  Illinois  in  1818,  Alabama  in  1819— 
alternating  between  free  and  slave,  and  equal- 
izing the  political  power  of  these  elements. 
When  Missouri  applied  in  1818,  Congress  was 
divided  upon  the  question  of  admitting  her, 
and  for  two  years  the  popular  agitation  ran 
high.  During  this  time  Maine  sought  mem- 
bership in  the  Union  and  was  opposed  by  the 
sectional  party  which  favored  slavery  for  Mis- 
souri. In  the  controversy  that  followed,  in- 
tense feeling  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  prodigious  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  region  bordering  upon  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  attracted  a 
strong  tide  of  immig^ration  thither,  and  it  be- 
came apparent  that  it  was  a  question  of  only 
a  few  years  when  the  whole  West  would  teem 
with  an  industrious  and  thriving  people,  and 
new  States  be  carved  out  of  the  vast  domain 
acquired  by  the  Louisiana  purchase.  There- 
fore, the  fight  made  against  Missouri's  ad- 
mission with  a  constitution  recognizing 
slavery  had  a  wider  range  than  appeared  to 
be  involved  in  simply  adding  another  com- 
monwealth to  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  millions  of  money  invested  in  slave 
labor,  and  millions  were  yearly  produced 
therewith  that  for  climatic  and  other  reasons 
could  not  otherwise  be  produced.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  cotton  gin  had  revolution- 
ized the  method  of  handling  the  Southern 
staple  so  as  to  add  immensely  to  the  utiliza- 
tion of  negro  labor,  whereas  the  Northern 
States  monopolized  the  manufacturing  inter- 
ests and  the  food  crops,  in  which  only  white 


labor  was  profitable.  Thus  the  opposition  to 
slavery  was  held  to  be  moral  and  sentimen- 
tal, whilst  its  advocates  had  material  and  sub- 
stantial interest  in  maintaining  and  extending 
it.  On  the  introduction  of  the  enabling  act 
admitting  Missouri,  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  for-^ 
bidding  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  ex- 
cept for  crime,  and  freeing  all  children  born 
in  the  State  when  reaching  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-five. The  amendment  passed  the  lower 
House  of  Congress,  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate.  At  the  following  session,  Missouri 
again  pressed  her  claim,  and  Maine  also  ap- 
plied to  be  a  State.  The  House  passed  the 
Maine  bill,  but  again  rejected  Missouri.  The 
Senate  combined  the  two  measures  and 
passed  them  by  a  vote  corresponding  with  the 
action  of  the  previous  year  on  the  Missouri 
bill.  The  House  refused  to  agree  to  this 
combination,  and  a  long,  acrimonious  discus- 
sion followed.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of 
Henry  Qay  and  other  pacificators,  a  com- 
promise, known  in  history  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  was  effected,  by  which  Maine 
and  Missouri  were  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union,  Missouri  to  settle  the  slavery  question 
herself,  with  the  proviso  that  thereafter 
slavery  should  be  prohibited  forever  north  of 
the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30  minutes,  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  Missouri.  The 
convention  to  form  a  State  government  for 
Missouri  met  in  the  Mansion  House,  St. 
Louis,  in  June,  1820,  and  the  next  month  con- 
cluded its  labors.  The  instrument  ordained 
contained  a  clause  requiring  the  Legislature 
to  "prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from 
coming  to  and  settling  in  the  State,"  and  this 
provision  was  violently  attacked  when  the 
constitution  was  presented  to  Congress  for 
approval,  as  violating  the  clause  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  guaranteeing  to  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities of  the  citizens  in  the  several  States.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  was 
raised,  which  committee  reported  a  resolution 
to  admit  Missouri  on  the  passage  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  a  "solemn  public  act,"  annulling 
the  exclusion  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes. 
Protesting  against  this  requirement.  Gover- 
nor MfcNair  called  the  Legislature  together 
to  pass  such  an  act.  This  that  body  did,  and 
President  Monroe,  at  once,  August  10,  1821, 
proclaimed  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  an 
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accomplished  fact.  Subsequently  two  slave 
States  south  of  the  parallel  of  36  degrees,  30 
minutes,  were  admitted — Arkansas,  in  1836, 
and  Texas,  in  1845.  When  California  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Union  in  1849  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
State,  the  South  strenuously  opposed,  on  the 
ground  of  the  apprehension  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  balance  of  power,  and  some 
extremists  even  went  to  the  length  of  threat- 
ening secession.  Thus  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  was  renewed.  Bitter  contention  went 
on  for  many  months.  Mr.  Clay  again  came 
forward  with  the  compromise  measure  of 
1850,  coupling  with  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  free  State  the  provision  that  any  new 
State  or  States  legitimately  formed  by  the 
division  of  Texas  should  be  admitted  without 
restriction;  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico  be 
organized  as  Territories  on  a  basis  of  popular 
sovereignty,  leaving  the  question  of  slavery 
to  be  determined  by  the  people  thereof ;  that 
trading  in  slaves  be  abolished  in  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  and  that  Congress  enact  a  more 
ripd  law  relative  to  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves.  These  measures  were  adopted  by 
Congress;  California  was  admitted,  and  the 
fugitive  slave  law  passed.  Early  in  1854  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  reported  by  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  Territories.  For  ten  years  this 
Senator  had  been  working  to  this  end  in  the 
interest  of  Western  immigration.  In  the 
original  bill  there  was  a  provision  that  the 
States  to  be  formed  in  the  future  from  these 
Territories  should  leave  the  determination  of 
their  domestic  institutions  to  the  people 
thereof,  this  being  an  application  of  the  com- 
promise of  1850.  But  Mr.  Douglas  was  re- 
luctant to  have  the  language  of  the  bill  annul 
that  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820.  He,  however,  finally  consented  to 
have  the  act  recite  that  such  feature  was  in 
pursuance  of  the  latter  compromise.  This 
expression  was  designated  by  Senator  Benton 
as  "a  stump  speech  in  the  belly  of  the  bill." 
And  so,  with  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  1854,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed.  The  historic  events  that  fol- 
lowed w^re  the  most  momentous  that  ever 
transpired  since  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Missouri,  Confederate  Invasion  of. 

In  August  of  1864  General  Sterling  Price,  of 


the  Confederate  Army,  began  making  pre- 
parations for  an  invasion  of  Missouri  from 
Arkansas.     He  formed  a  junction  with  the 
force  of  General  J.  O.  Shelby,  and  on  the  30th 
of  August  took  up  the  line  of  march,  with 
12,000  men.     On  the  i8th  of  September  he 
divided  his  army  into  three  divisions,  which 
were  commanded,  respectively,  by  General 
J.  F.  Fagan,  General  J.  S.  Marmaduke  and 
General  J.  O.  Shelby.  He  then  invaded  Mis- 
souri in   three   columns   and    advanced  to 
within  ten  miles  of    St.  Louis,  on  the  St. 
Louis  &  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.    The  close 
proximity  of  the  Confederate  Army,  under 
one  of  its  ablest  leaders,  created  the  greatest 
excitement  in  St.  Louis,  and    alarmed  the 
general  commanding  the  Federal  forces.   All 
the  enrolled  militia  was  called  into    active 
service  and  military  organizations  for  tem- 
porary service  were  formed.    A  large  num- 
ber of  men  were  pressed  into  the  service  and 
set  to  work  throwing  up  breastworks  and 
building  fortifications  for  the  protection  of 
the    city.    Military    re-enforcements    were 
gathered  in  from  every  quarter  until  there 
were  at  least  15,000  men  under  arms  in  St. 
Louis.    The  city  was  thrown  into  the  great- 
est consternation  on  the  28th  of  September 
by   the   announcement   that   General   A.  J. 
Smith's  command  had  retreated  to  DeSoto 
before  the  Confederate  advance;    that  the 
railroad  below  Big  River  had  been  destroyed^ 
and  that  General  Hugh  S.  Ewing  was  sur- 
rounded at  Pilot  Knob  and  besieged  at  that 
place.     It  was  believed  that  St.  Louis  was 
General    Price|s    objective    point.    General 
Frank  P.  Blair,  who  was  in  the  city  on  sick 
leave,  tendered  his  services  to  General  Rose- 
crans,  and  on  the  28th  was  assigned  to  com- 
mand of  all  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.    Colonel  B.  Gratz  Brown  was  charged 
with  the  task  of  organizing  the  City  Guard, 
and  afterward,  by  order  of  General  Rose- 
crans,  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
"militia  exempts,"  organized  for  special  duty 
in  St.  Louis.    On  the  29th  of  September  a 
small    detachment    of    Confederate    cavalry 
made  a  raid  on  the  post  office  at  Chelten- 
ham,   on    the    Pacific    Railroad,  only    four 
miles  from  the  city.    General  A.  Pleasonton 
assumed  command  of  the  St.  Louis  district 
on  the  2d  of  October.    On  the  ist  of  Octo- 
ber General  E.  C.  Pike,  commanding  two 
brigades  of  the  First  Division  of  Enrolled 
Missouri  Militia,  marched  out  of  the  city  and 
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encamped  at  Laclede  Station,  on  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  marshaling  of  the  Union 
forces  in  and  about  St.  Louis  caused  Gen- 
eral Price  to  retire  with  his  army  without 
hazarding  a  regular  engagement,  and  by  the 
middle  of  October  St.  Louis  was  relieved  of 
all  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  danger  of 
a  Confederate  attack  on  the  city. 

Missouri     Fraternal     Congress.— 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February, 
1899,  the  fraternal    beneficiary  societies  of 
Missouri  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
organization  of    a  Fraternal   Congress  for 
Missouri,  making  permanent  the  temporary 
organization    that    was   effected  two  years 
earlier,  to  look  after  legislation,  and  which 
then  secured  the  passage  of  the  uniform  bill 
suggested  by  the  National  Fraternal  Con- 
gress.   On  January  26th  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  following  closely  the  constitution  of 
the  National  Fraternal  Congress  as  to  quali- 
fications for  merrtbership  and  general  plan  of 
work,   but  making  the  representation  indi- 
vidual, rather  than  by  societies.     Its  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  its  past  presidents, 
officers  and   standing  committees,   resident 
members  of  the  National  Fraternal  Congress, 
resident  officers  of  the  supreme  or  govern- 
ing bodies  of  the  various  fraternal  orders, 
the  executive  officers  and  secretary  of  each 
of  the  grand  bodies  of  this  State  exercising 
jurisdiction  under  such  supreme  bodies,  or 
delegates  accredited  by  such  supreme  bodies, 
as  also  its  charter  members,  and  such  other 
persons  as  may  be  admitted  under    these 
Jaws.     Any  fraternal  benefit  society  which 
has   the  following  features  is  eligible:    (i) 
The  lodge  system ;  (2)  representative  govern- 
ment: (3)  ritualistic  work;   (4)  fraternal  as- 
sistance to  living  members  in  sickness  or  des- 
titution ;  (5)  the  payments  of  benefits  to  liv- 
ing members  for  total  and  physical  disabil- 
ity I   (6)  the  payment  of  benefits  at  the  death 
of  the  members  to  the  families,  heirs,  blood 
relatives   or   dependents   of   such   deceased 
member.    February  2d  the  following  officers 
were  unanimously  elected  for  the  first  year's 
term:  Past  president,  W.  H.  Miller,  of  An- 
cient Order  United  Workmen;     president, 
Louis  A.  Steber,  of  Chosen  Friends;    first 
vice  president,  C.  B.  Cox,  of  Royal  Arcanum; 
second  vice  president,  T.  A.  Huey,  of  *Na- 
tional  Union;  secretary  and  treasurer,  C.  F. 
Hatfield,  of  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  These 


five  officers  compose  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  following  societies,  through  their 
representatives,  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion: Ancient  Order  United  Workmen, 
American  Legion  of  Honor,  Catholic  Knights 
of  America,  Chosen  Friends,  Columbian 
Knights,  Fraternal  Mystic  Circle,  Independ- 
ent Order  B'nai  B'rith,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  Knights  of  Honor, 
Knights  of  Father  Mathew,  Knights  of  the 
Maccabees,  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor, 
Knights  of  Golden  Rule,  Legion  of  Honor, 
National  Union,  National  Fraternal  Union, 
Protected  Home  Circle,  Royal  Arcanum, 
Royal  League,  Royal  Fraternal  Union,  Se^ 
lect  Knights  and  Ladies  of  America  and 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

The  societies  above  named  represent  a 
membership  of  over  100,000  constituents  in 
the  State  of  Missouri  alone,  and,  with  this 
permanent  organization,  will  be  a  tremend- 
ous power  in  this  State  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  advancement  along  fraternal  lines. 

Missonri  Free  School.— This  insti- 
tution was  established  in  St.  Louis  by  Dr. 
William  G.  Eliot  and  a  few  of  his  cowork- 
ers in  1842.  It  began  as  a  day  school  in 
the  basement  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  the  first  free  school 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  earliest 
branches  of  common  education  were  taught, 
and  sewing  to  the  girls.  In  the  early  fifties 
a  house  was  opened  where  orphans,  or  chil- 
dren of  destitute  parents,  were  received  for 
a  longer  or  shorter  time.  A  matron,  with 
the  necessary  help,  was  secured,  and  the 
"Home''  department  has  ever  since  been 
maintained.  On  January  30,  1863,  the  "Mis- 
souri Free  School  of  St.  Louis"  was  incorpo- 
rated. The  old  buildings  becoming  inade- 
quate, the  trustees  purchased,  in  1881,  a  large 
lot  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Wash  Streets,  and  built  the  present  school 
and  home,  the  upper  story  being  a  chapel 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  500.  Here  has 
been  held  a  Sunday  school  every  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, and  a  sewing  school  on  Saturdays 
from  10  to  12.  A  free  library,  composed 
of  most  carefully  selected  works  of  true  lit- 
erary merit,  is  open  three  times  a  week. 

Missouri  Fur  Company.— A  company 
organized  at  St.  Louis,  in  1808,  as  successor 
to  the  Missouri  Trading  Company,  formed 
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in  1794.  It  was  composed  of  Pierre  Chou- 
teau, St.,  Auguste  Chouteau,  Manuel  Lisa, 
William  Clark,  Sylvester  Labadie,  Pierre 
Menard,  Bernard  Pratte,  J.  P.  Cabanne  and 
P.  Berthold,  all  prominent  and  enterprising 
and  well  to  do  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  The 
capital  was  $50,000.  The  object  was  to  unite 
the  interests  and  efforts  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  the  post  of  St.  Louis 
and  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  far  West  and 
Northwest,  particularly  around  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  beaver 
and  other  choice  fur -bearing  animals 
abounded.  The  separate  individual  attempts 
at  this  trade  and  the  more  united  efforts 
made  by  the  Missouri  Trading  Company  had 
met  with  success,  and  showed  that  the  trade 
would  yield  still  larger  profits  if  it  were  more 
vigorously  prosecuted  with  larger  means 
and  more  men.  And,  besides,  better  organi- 
zation and  more  methodical  efforts  on  the 
p^rt  of  the  St.  Louis  traders  had  become 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  Northwest  Fur  Company,  of 
Montreal,  Canada,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, of  London,  both  of  which  were  show- 
ing signs  of  a  scheme  to  annex  the  upper 
Missouri  River  region  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  whole  Columbia  River 
region  west  of  them  to  the  domain  covered 
by  their  operations.  The  energetic  opera- 
tions of  the  Missouri  Fur  Company  thwarted 
this  scheme,  and  secured  the  valuable  trade 
of  the  upper  Missouri  region  to  this  country. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  men  whose 
abilities,  experience  and  influence  with  the 
Indian  tribes  were  known,  both  at  Montreal 
and  in  London,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
vantage which  these  men  possessed  in  being 
nearer  than  their  rivals  to  the  coveted  trad- 
ing region,  they  had  the  habit  of  strength- 
ening their  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians 
by  frequent  visits  to  their  villages.  Under 
their  management  the  Missouri  Fur  Company 
came  to  have  five  forts — Sarpy,  Benton, 
Union,  Pierre  and  Berthold — in  the  upper 
Missouri  region,  and  a  force  of  400  men  in 
its  service,  and,  with  such  an  establishment, 
it  easily  maintained  its  control  over  the 
region  of  the  upper  Missouri.  It  conducted 
the  fur  trade  from  St.  Louis  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  until  it  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  the  American  Fur  Company,  which 
was  the  New  York  company  under  which 
John  Jacob  Astor  carried  on  his  fur  trading 


operations  in  the  Northwest  for  many  years, 
with  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  as  the  chief  post.  The  St.  Louis  trad- 
ers joined  with  Mr.  Astor,  abandoning  the 
Missouri  Fur  Company,  and,  conducting 
their  trade  under  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, which,  upon  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Astor  from  the  business,  fell  into  their  hands. 

D.  M.  Grissom. 

Missouri    Historical    Society.— In 

the  year  1866  a  number  of  well  known  citi- 
zens of  St.  Louis  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  to  be  known  as  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society,  "to  encourage  historical 
research  and  enquiry,  spread  historical  in- 
formation, especially  within  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  also  within  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  to  embrace  alike  aboriginal  and 
modern  history."  They  declared  in  their 
constitution  that  the  particular  objects  of  this 
society  shall  be  : 

First. — ^The  establishment  of  a  library  of 
books  and  publications  appropriate  to  such 
an  institution,  with  convenient  works  of 
reference,  and  also  a  cabinet  of  antiquities, 
relics,  etc. 

Second. — ^The  collection  into  a  safe  and 
permanent  depository  of  manuscripts,  docu- 
ments, papers  and  tracts  possessing  a  histor- 
ical value  and  worthy  of  preservation. 

Third. — ^To  encourage  investigation  of  ab- 
original remains,  and  more  particularly  to 
provide  for  the  complete  and  scientific  ex- 
ploration and  survey  of  such  aboriginal  mon- 
uments as  exist  within  the  limits  of  this  State 
and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Fourth. — ^To  collect  and  preserve,  in  par- 
ticular, such  historical  materials  as  shall  serve 
to  illustrate  the  settlement  and  growth  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

The  names  of  these  honored  citizens  of  a 
past  generation,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  now 
gone  to  their  reward,  which  appear  in  the 
certificate  of  incorporation,  granted  February 
7,  1872,  about  six  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  society,  are  as  follows :  James  H.  Lucas, 
William  A.  Lynch,  Elihu  H.  Shepard,  John 
F.  Darby,  William  G.  Eliot,  Isaiah  Forbes, 
Silas  Bent,  Green  Erskine,  Albert  Todd, 
James  G.  Barry,  Charles  P.  Chouteau,  Joseph 
M.  P.  Nolan,  Wilson  Primm,  William  H.  H. 
Russell,  Henry  Shaw,  George  Knapp, 
Nathan    Ranney,    Richard    Dowling,    John 
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Knapp,  John  B.  Johnson,  James  B.  Eads, 
Edward  Brooks. 

Of  these  Mr.  Chouteau,  Mr.  Russell  and 
Dr.  Johnson  are  the  only  survivors,  such 
havoc  has  death  made  in  the  short  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  These  were  the  men  of 
weight  in  St.  Louis  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. They  stood  for  all  that  was  best  in 
business  life  and  in  the  learned  and  scientific 
professions. 

At  the  first  business  meeting  for  permanent 
organization  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  James  H.  Lucas;  first  vice  presi- 
dent, William  G.  Eliot ;  second  vice  president, 
Wilson  Primm ;  corresponding  secretary, 
William  H.  Cozzens;  recording  secretary, 
Elihu  H.  Shepard ;  treasurer,  John  F.  Darby. 

Much  good  work  was  done  by  these  men 
and  the  company  that  gathered  about  them. 
A  respectable  library  was  slowly  collected. 
Relics  of  the  St.  Louis  of  ante-bellum  days, 
now  a  mere  memory  in  the  life  of  St.  Louis, 
were  brought  together.  Portraits  of  persons 
identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  city 
were  procured.  Prehistoric  remains  of  g^reat 
interest  were  purchased  and  contributed. 
Papers  of  value  were  read  by  members,  nota- 
bly several  concerning  the  early  history  of 
Louisiana,  by  the  late  Bishop  Robertson, 
an  enthusiastic  and  industrious  historical 
student,  whose  library  upon  American  his- 
tory was  presented,  after  his  untimely  death, 
to  the  society  by  the  late  Henry  Shaw.  But 
the  lack  of  a  home  for  the  society  and  a  place 
for  displaying  and  using  its  rapidly  accumu- 
lating collections  was  a  serious  drawback  to 
its  prosperity.  Its  meetings  were  held  for 
many  years  in  a  room  in  the  Polytechnic 
building,  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  afterward  in  the  directors' 
room  of  Washington  University.  Its  books 
and  pictures  and  archaeological  treasures 
were  kept  for  several  years  in  a  basement 
room  in  the  courthouse,  inaccessible  and  fall- 
ing into  decay.  Meanwhile  attempts  were 
made  to  secure  a  permanent  abode  for  the 
society.  In  1872  Mr.  Lucas  gave  to  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  Historical  So- 
ciety a  lot  of  ground  on  Locust  Street,  near 
Thirteenth.  It  was  hoped  that  funds  could  be 
raised  by  the  two  organizations  and  a  build- 
ing' erected,  and  several  efforts  were  made 
by  both  societies  to  get  money  for  this  pur- 
pose. These  attempts  failed,  and  in  1888  the 
lot  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  divided  be- 


tween the  joint  owners.  Some  time  before 
this,  however,  through  the  aid  of  a  public- 
spirited  member  of  the  society.  Colonel 
George  E.  Leighton,  the  present  property 
was  acquired  and  the  collections  removed  and 
put  in  order.  New  life  seemed  to  have  been 
infused  into  the  association,  and  hopes  were 
high  for  the  future.  Then  followed  a  season 
of  neglect ;  a  want  of  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  society  on  the  part  of  the  members.  This 
condition  of  affairs  lasted  until  December, 
1893,  when  a  vigorous  and  sustained  effort 
was  made  to  bring  new  life  into  the  society. 
This  effort  was  to  a  large  degree  a  success, 
and  since  then  the  work  of  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society  has  been  very  creditable. 

The  society  owns  a  roomy,  commodious, 
well  lighted  and  conveniently  situated  build- 
ing. No.  1600  Locust  Street,  worth,  perhaps, 
$30,000.  The  library,  although  not  a  large 
one,  has  in  it  many  rare  and  choice  volumes, 
concerning  local  and  other  American  history, 
arranged  and  catalogued  and  ready  for  refer- 
ence use.  The  archaeological  collection  is  un- 
surpassed, if,  indeed,  it  is  equaled  in  this  or 
any  other  country  in  the  special  line  which  it 
represents,  and  it  has  a  money  value  to-day 
of  not  less  than  $20,000.  To  any  student  of 
local  history  the  portraits  are  of  great  inter- 
est. The  men  who  made  St.  Louis,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  her  greatness,  look  down 
from  the  walls.  Here  may  be  seen  the  faces 
of  Chouteau  and  Benton,  of  Engelmann  and 
Eads,  of  Lucas  and  Turner,  of  Kemper  and 
Robertson,  of  Beverly  and  Gerard  B.  Allen, 
of  Bent  and  Todd,  and  of  many  others  whose 
names  are  household  words  in  that  city. 

In  still  another  way  the  building  of  the 
society  is  made  useful,  as  a  center  to  which 
may  come  kindred  societies,  as  affording  con- 
venient and  pleasant  rooms  to  such  organi- 
zations as  are  in  their  own  particular  field 
working  in  full  sympathy  with  the  general 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  Historical  Society. 
The  idea  of  Mr.  Lucas  when  he  gave  the  land 
on  Locust  Street,  that  the  Academy  of  Science 
and  the  Historical  Society  should  unite  in  the 
occupancy  of  a  building,  has  been  in  a  meas- 
ure realized  here;  for  the  academy  has  the 
use  of  the  assembly  room  for  its  meetings 
and  ample  space  on  the  third  floor  for  its 
valuable  library.  The  Engineers'  Club  also 
makes  the  building  its  headquarters  for 
meeting,  conference  and  library  purposes.  A 
German    Medical    Society,    too,    makes    its 
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home  there.  Thus  are  brought  together  in 
sympathetic  union  men  and  associations  of 
kindred  tastes  and  purposes. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Society  contin- 
ually appeals  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  its  work  on  the  following 
grounds :  In  St.  Louis,  the  old  French  town, 
the  border  city,  the  early  battle  ground  in  the 
first  months  of  Civil  War  the  southwest- 
em  capital,  there  must  be  still  many  things 
not  yet  brought  to  light  of  publicity  which 
are  of  great  value  to  our  local  history;  in  the 
broader  field  of  the  State  are  yet  to  be  gath- 
ered historical  treasures  from  the  memories 
of  living  men  as  well  as  from  the  relics  of 
the  dead  yet  undisturbed  in  their  ancient 
graves;  and  in  the  great  valley  in  which  we 
are  placed  is  a  still  larger  opportunity  in 
which  the  Historical  Society  ought  to  have 
an  important  share. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  have 
been  presidents  of  the  society  since  its  foun- 
dation : 

Presidents — ^James  H.  Lucas,  1866-8;  Na- 
than Ranney,  1869-72;  Albert  Todd,  1873-4; 
John  B.  Johnson,  1875-6;  James  G.  Barry, 
1877-8;  Peter  L.  Foy,  1878-80;  Edwin  Harri- 
son, 1880-2;  George  E.  Leighton,  1882-90; 
Emil  Preetorius,  acting  president,  1890-3; 
Marshall  S.  Snow,  1894;  J.  H.  Terry,  1900. 
Prop.  Marshaix  S.  Snow. 

Missouri  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. — In  the  year  1844  a  few 
individuals  made  an  effort  to  establish  a 
historical  society  fpr  Missouri. 

On  the  1 8th  of  December  of  that  year,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Senate  chamber  at 
Jefferson  City,  when  measures  were  taken 
to  organize  the  society.  Addresses  explain- 
ing its  objects  were  delivered,  a  constitution 
adopted,  fourteen  names  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers, and  a  committee  appointed  to  apply  to 
the  General  AssemJ)ly  for  an  act  of  incor- 
poration; one  volume,  "Travels  in  North 
America,"  by  the  Marquis  de  Chastelleux, 
and  a  fac-simile  engraving  of  six  brass  plates 
found  in  an  Illinois  mound  in  1843,  were  do- 
nated and  constituted  the  beginning  of  the 
society's  library. 

The  constitution  declared  the  objects  of  the 
society  to  be  to  collect  and  preserve  all 
papers,  documents  and  materials  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  Missouri,  and  all 


statistics  pertaining  to  the  peculation  and 
resources  of  the  State,  and  to  make  publica- 
tion thereof  from  time  to  time. 

The  headquarters  of  the  society  was  to  be 
at  Jefferson  City,  and  branches  were  to  be 
permitted  to  be  established  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State.  An  act  of  incorporation  was 
passed  on  the  27th  day  of  February,  1845, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as 
incorporators:  George  W.  Hough,  William 
Qaude  Jones,  William  M.  Campbell,  James 
L.  Minor,  Hiram  P.  Goodrich,  George  W. 
Waters,  John  I.  Campbell,  John  H.  Watson, 
Adam  B.  Chambers,  John  McNeil,  Samuel 
Treat,  Robert  I.  Boas,  Erich  Plump,  John  G. 
Walker,  George  W.  Huston,  Hiram  H. 
Baber,  John  C.  Ediwards,  Benjamin  F. 
Stringfellow,  Bela  M.  Hughes,  Trusten  Polk, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  D.  Coalter,  William 
Carson,  George  A.  Carrel,  Thomas  G.  Allen, 
WilHam  G.  Eliot,  William  G.  Minor,  R.  G. 
Smart,  Mann  Butler,  S.  H.  Whipple,  Robert 
T.  Brown  and  Harrison  Hough. 

On  the  6th  day  of  January,  1847,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  an  act  giving  the 
use  and  control  of  a  room  in  the  capitol 
building  to  the  society,  and  later  during  the 
same  session  an  appropriation  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  society's  room 
with  shelves  and  suitable  furniture,  and 
copies  of  all  State  publications  were  to  be 
furnished  for  its  library. 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1845,  ^^  which  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  chosen :  William  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  St.  Louis,  president ;  James  L.  Minor, 
of  Cole  County,  secretary;  George  W. 
Hough,  of  Cole  County,  treasurer. 

A  number  of  new  members  were  admitted 
at  this  meeting,  several  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  other  States  were  elected  as  honorary 
members,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
of*  Missouri  was  requested. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  January  10,  1846;  the  third  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1847;  the  fourth  on  January  17, 
1848;  fifth,  no  record;  the  sixth  on  January 
15,  1850,  and  the  last  a  called  meeting  late 
in  the  winter  of  185 1. 

William  M.  Campbell  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  society  at  every  annual  meeting 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  December 

3i»  1849. 

Falkland  H.  Martin,  of  Jefferson  County, 
was  elected  as  secretary  for  1846-7-8-9.   At 
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the  annual  meeting  in  1850,  David  Todd, 
of  Columbia,  was  elected  president,  and 
Ephraim  B.  Ewing,  of  Ray  County,  secre- 
tary, there  being  no  change  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  during  the  life  of  the  society,  its 
funds  being  judiciously  expended  by  George 
W.  Hough. 

After  the  death  of  its  honored  president, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
society,  but  little  was  done  to  preserve  the 
organization  or  continue  its  labors.  The 
society,  it  may  be  said,  died  with  him. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1847  ^  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  society  providing  for  a 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  a 
law  for  a  thorough  geological  survey  of  the 
State,  which  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a 
law  providing  for  a  geological  survey  which 
has  developed  and  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  world  the  inexhaustible  mineral  re- 
sources of  Missouri. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  for  the  year 
1850  stated  that  the  cabinet  contained  many 
valuable  geological  and  mineral  specimens, 
the  library  had  all  the  early  legislative  jour- 
nals of  the  State,  commencing  with  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  St.  Louis  in  1820,  also 
bound  volumes  of  all  the  more  important 
newspapers  of  the  State,  beginning  with  the 
year  1808  and  up  to  that  time,  and  a  number 
of  bound  volumes  of  pamphlets  of  local  and 
general  history,  and  many  other  books. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  its 
effects  were  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  safe  keeping,  its  room  was  used 
for  the  storage  of  the  publications  of  the 
State,  the  collections  of  the  society  were 
finally  crowded  out  and  found  a  resting-place 
in  the  basement  of  the  capitol;  here  they 
remained  until  the  Civil  War,  when  the  base- 
ment rooms  of  the  capitol  were  used  as  a 
military  prison.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  at  St.  Louis, 
an  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  library  of 
its  predecessor  for  the  new  organization; 
early  in  the  seventies  Colonel  James  O. 
Broadhead,  a  member  of  both  societies,  vis- 
ited Jefferson  City  for  this  purpose.  A  few 
bound  volumes  of  State  newspapers  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  property  of  the  old 
State  Society ;  the  use  as  a  military  prison  to 
which  the  storage  rooms  had  been  put,  to- 
gether with  the  dampness  and  general  unfit- 
ness, aided,  no  doubt,  in  their  destruction. 
WlI^LIAM  J.  Sebver. 


Itfissoari  Horse-Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation*— The  purpose  of  this  association  is 
indicated  in  its  name — to  protect  and  en- 
courage the  busmess  of  rearing  horses,  im- 
prove the  animals  in  general  use  by  giving 
them  the  strains  of  blood  they  require,  and 
to  breed  horses  for  special  services — farm 
work,  road  work,  draft  work,  city  service, 
and  cavalry  use;  and  it  is  to  be  said  that  it 
has  stimulated  the  breeding  spirit  in  certain 
parts  of  the  State,  and  attracted  no  small 
share  of  outside  attention  to  Missouri  horses 
and  mules  for  army  purposes.  The  associa- 
tion was  organized  in  1896  with  C?  F.  Clark 
for  president  and  J.  J.  Rippey  for  secretary. 
It  holds  an  annual  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  other  industrial  associations,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  is  strongest  in  central  and  north 
Missouri,  and  the  delegates  to  its  meetings 
come  chiefly  from  those  parts  of  the  State. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Rail- 
road.— ^The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is 
one  of  the  great  lines,  originally  built  through 
Missouri  to  go  round  St.  Louis,  which  have 
been  forced  to  seek  an  entrance  into  the  city. 
The  main  line,  running  from  Hannibal,  Mis- 
souri, to  Denison,  Texas,  gradually  absorbed 
the  Union  Pacific  Southern  branch,  the  Tebo 
&  Neosho,  Labette  &  Sedalia,  Neosho  Valley 
&  Holden,  St.  Louis  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Hannibal  &  Central  Missouri,  until,  in  1897, 
it  presented  a  system  of  2,060  miles,  running 
through  Missouri  and  into  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive regions  of  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Missouri -Kansas    State    Line. — A 

meridian  line  passing  through  the  middle  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  River,  longitude  94 
degrees  39  minutes  and  latitude  39  degrees 
6  minutes.  It  was  made  the  western  bound- 
ary of  Missouri  in  1820,  and  extends  from 
latitude  36  degrees  30  minutes  to  latitude 
40  degrees  30  minutes;  that  is,  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Iowa  line.  It  is  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  parallel  passing  through  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaw,  as  it  was  in  1820.  The 
Osage  and  Kansas  Indians  owned  a  strip  of 
land  east  of  this  line,  twenty-four  miles  wide 
and  extending  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Ar- 
kansas River.  This  land  they  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  1825,  and  it  constitutes 
Ranges  30,  31,  32  and  33  west  of  the  fifth 
principal  meridian.    The  State  line  was  sur- 
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veyed  in  1826,  the  surveyors  beginning  in  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kaw  and  running 
the  line  north  and  south  from  that  point  as 
fixed  by  the  congressional  act  determining 
the  boundaries  of  Missouri  and  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  formed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  act.  This  line  separated 
Missouri  from  the  Indian  country  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Platte  Purchase,  after  which  the 
Missouri  River  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaw  up  to  latitude  40  degrees  30  minutes  be- 
came the  western  boundary  of  the  State.  The 
old  State  line  is  still  the  division  line  between 
Clay  and  Platte,  Qinton  and  Buchanan,  and 
the  counties  immediately  north  of  these.  It 
is  also  the  boundary  between  Missouri  on  the 
east  and  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory  on  the 
west  for  180  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kaw  River.  As  Range  33  W.  is  the  west- 
ern range  of  Missouri  lands,  its  west  line 
should  coincide  with  the  State  line,  but  as  it 
has  been  surveyed  it  diverges  to  the  east  of 
this  line  more  than  half  a  mile  at  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Jackson  County,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  northwest  section  of  Cass 
County  contains  only  twenty-two  acres,  when 
it  should  contain  640  acres  or  more.  At  the 
Arkansas  line  this  range  line  is  over  five 
miles  east  of  where  it  should  be,  so  that 
Missouri  has  lost  over  450  square  miles  of 
territory  south  of  Kansas  City.  As  all  range 
lines  are  meridians,  just  as  township  lines  are 
parallels,  the  divergence  toward  the  east  can 
have  arisen  from  no  other  source  than  an 
improper  survey.  This  divergence  seems  to 
begin  where  Turkey  Creek  enters  the  Kaw. 
The  southwestern  townships  of  the  county 
in  Ranges  32  and  33  were  not  surveyed  until 
1843,  ^^d  Judge  Hamilton  Finney,  who  was 
clerk  of  the  Cass  County  Court  for  twenty 
years,  says  that  the  men  who  hauled  the 
stone  to  erect  the  monument  making  the 
State  line,  averred  that  these  had  been  re- 
moved more  than  a  half-mile  east  of  where 
he  had  deposited  them  by  direction  of  the 
surveyors.  This  accounts  for  the  discrep- 
ancy, but  as  the  true  longitude  is  the  west 
line  of  Clay  County,  in  a  matter  involving  450 
square  miles  of  land,  but  little  pains  and  ex- 
pense would  readily  determine  where  the 
State  line  should  be.  In  surveying  Missouri, 
standard  parallels  were  established  thirty 
miles  apart.  The  first  parallel  used  in  Jack- 
son County  is  the  one  dividing  Townships 


49  and  50.  This  parallel  runs  along  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  in  Kansas  City,  and  is  the 
north  line  of  Independence.  Owing  to  the 
curvature  of  the  earth's  surface,  township 
lines  in  each  range  are  190  feet  longer  at 
each  standard  parallel  than  at  the  one  north 
of  it.  As  sections  are  squares,  not  trapezoids, 
corrections  are  made  at  these  standard  paral- 
lels, and  this  accounts  for  the  jogs  in  the 
section  lines  along  Independence  Avenue. 
The  surveyors  followed  established  rules 
when  they  came  to  the  State  line,  whereas 
they  should  have  made  the  State  line  the 
west  line  of  Range  33  and  have  made  the 
sections  increase  in  size  as  they  went  south 
instead  of  making  them  diminish,  as  they 
have.  A  further  examination  of  the  survey 
of  Jackson  County  shows  that  the  township 
line  between  Townships  48  and  47  was  used 
as  a  standard  parallel,  and  that  section  lines 
are  broken.  Here  the  surveyors  first 
emerged  from  the  woodlands,  and  the  sole 
landmark  was  the  blackjack  tree  at  Lone 
Jack.  Many  thought  the  prairie  lands  were 
worthless,  and  the  surveyors  seemed  to  have 
been  indifferent  about  the  lines.  Settle- 
ments and  surveys  were  made  southward 
from  the  Missouri  River,  and  hence  a  line 
started  in  a  wrong  direction  would  most 
likely  be  continued.  The  fact  that  parallels 
increase  toward  the  south  in  length  shows 
that  the  township  line  on  36  degrees  30  min- 
utes between  Ranges  29  and  33  is  4,560  feet 
longer  than  the  standard  parallel  running 
through  Kansas.  Cumulative  facts  confirm 
the  statement  that  through  inaccurate  sur- 
veys Missouri  has  lost  a  triangular  strip  of 
territory  180  miles  long  and  at  least  five 
miles  wide  at  the  Arkansas  line. 

Thomas  R.  Vickroy. 

Missouri  Improved  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association.— The  object  of 
this  association  is  to  stimulate  the  cultivation 
of  the  best  breeds  of  farm  animals  of  all 
kinds  and  maintain  pure  blood,  and  also  to 
bold  annual  meetings  at  which  individual  ex- 
periences are  interchanged  and  social  inter- 
course promoted.  The  annual  meetings  arc 
held  at  a  time  and  place  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  connection 
with  the  other  State  industrial  associations— 
and  all  persons  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  live  stock  are  welcomed.    The  association 
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was  organized  in  December,  1897,  with  N. 
H.  Gentry,  of  Sedalia,  as  president,  and 
George  B.  Bellows,  of  Maryville,  as  secre- 
tary. 

Missouri  Medical  Association.— 

See  "Medical  Association  of  Missouri." 

Missouri   Medical   College.— This 

institution  was  founded  in  St.  Louis  in  1840, 
mainly  through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Nash  McDowell,  then  but  re- 
cently removed  to  St.  Louis  from  Cincinnati. 
At  first  the  college  operated  under  the  char- 
ter of  a  literary  institution  known  as  "Kem- 
per College,"  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  called  the 
Medical  Department  of  Kemper  College. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  in 
the  winter  of  1840-1  by  the  following  faculty: 
Joseph  N.  McDowell,  John  S.  Moore,  Jose-^ 
phus  W.  Hall,  John  D.Wolf,  Hiram  L.  Prout. 
These  lectures  were  delivered  in  a  building 
erected  for  the  purpose  on  the  high  bank  of 
Chouteau's  pond,  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and 
Cerre  Streets,  where  the  Wainwright  brew- 
ery now  stands.  In  1847,  Kemper  College 
having  failed,  owing  to  the  lack  of  financial 
support,  the  Medical  Department  became  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  State  University, 
and  was  so  conducted  until  the  general  or- 
ganization of  the  State  University,  when  a 
separate  charter  was  procured,  under  which 
the  college  was  independently  conducted  as 
the  "Medical  Department  of  the  Missouri  In- 
stitute of  Science,"  but  was  more  commonly 
known  as  the  "Missouri  Medical  College." 

The  college  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Gratiot  Streets,  whereon  was 
erected  a  pretentious  stone  building  of  oc- 
tagonal design,  with  all  conveniences  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  school.  This  building 
was  occupied  until  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  it  was  confiscated  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  became  fa- 
mous as  a  military  prison.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  the  faculty  was  reorganized  and  lec- 
tures resumed  in  the  same  building,  but  later, 
in  1874,  a  joint  stock  company  was  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  a  new  college 
building  was  erected  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  Lucas  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street. 
Here  the  school  remained  until  1894,  when 
more  commodious  quarters  being  required  to 
accommodate  the   increased   attendance   of 


students,  the  school  was  removed  to  Jeffer- 
son and  Lucas  Avenues,  where  a  handsome 
college  building  hac}  been  previously  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  The 
building  was  designed  with  special  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  modem  scientific  medi- 
cal instruction.  It  was  amply  provided  with 
well  equipped  histological,  physiological, 
chemical  and  pathological  laboratories,  dis- 
secting rooms,  anatomical  and  surgical  am- 
phitheaters, lecture  halls,  clinic  rooms  and 
such  other  features  of  scientific  and  practical 
utility  as  were  demanded. 

Adjoining  the  college  building  is  the  St. 
Louis  Polyclinic,  so  arranged  that  the  lecture 
halls,  laboratories,  clinic  and  hospital  rooms 
are  practically  under  one  roof  with  the  col- 
lege. In  the  Polyclinic  building  is  also  located 
the  college  museum,  where  are  exhibited  over 
fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  individual  objects. 
Among  the  subjects  well  represented  are  hu- 
man and  comparative  anatomy,  anthropol- 
ogy, teratology,  embryology  and  pathology. 
Here  are  also  to  be  found  a  very  complete 
series  of  pathological  specimens  in  gynecol- 
ogy and  a  fine  collection  of  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  embracing  types  of  all  the 
mammalian  orders  except  monotremata.  The 
museum  contains  many  unique  specimens, 
such  as  a  human  skeleton  with  clavicles,  a 
breech  presentation  in  the  monkey,  a  com- 
plete dissection  of  the  cord  and  spinal  nerves 
to  their  distribution,  and  preparations  of  the 
year. 

After  enjoying  a  prosperous  career  of  fifty- 
nine  years  the  college  was,  in  1899,  '^^  con- 
junction with  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
merged  into  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Washington  University.  The  last  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  April  18, 1899,  when 
300  students  were  in  attendance  and  a  class 
of  eighty-one  members  was  graduated.  The 
closing  exercises  of  the  noted  school  were 
witnessed  by  hundreds  of  its  former  students 
and  friends,  and  not  a  few  pathetic  incidents 
marked  the  memorable  occasion.  Dr.  H.  Tu- 
holske  delivered  the  diplomas  to  the  grad- 
uates and  a  farewell  address  to  the  students, 
while  Dr.  H.  N.  Spencer  awarded  the  medal 
and  announced  the  names  of  the  students  who 
attained  honorable  mention.  The  valedictory 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  William  M.  McPheeters. 

Missoari   Military  Academy.— The 

citizens  of  Mexico,  Missouri,  headed  by  the 
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late  Governor  Charles  H.  Hardin,  founder 
of  Hardin  Ladies*  College,  made  a  large  do- 
nation of  money  and  land  in  1889  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  first-class^  military 
school.  The  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  Dr. 
A.  F.  Fleet,  the  successful  instructor  of  Greek 
for  eleven  years  in  the  Missouri  University. 
Handsome  buildings,  planned  especially  for 
military  purposes,  sprang  as  by  magic  into 
existence.  Located  in  the  prettiest  and  health- 
iest city  in  Missouri  and  fostered  by  a  people 
noted  for  culture,  generosity  and  hospitality, 
the  school  grew  rapidly  in  public  favor, 
placing  upon  its  rolls  representatives 
from  every  congressional  district  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  from  twenty 
other  States,  until  the  fall  of  1896, 
when  the  pride  of  Mexico  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  Deeply  feeling  the  loss,  but 
not  despondent,  the  people  determined  to  re- 
build. With  this  end  in  view,  in  the  spring 
of  1900,  the  Business  Men's  Association  re- 
quested a  conference  with  Dr.  A.  K.  Yancey, 
for  twelve  years  the  renowned  president  of 
Hardin  Ladies'  College,  and  Colonel  W.  D. 
Fonville,  for  seventeen  years  the  superintend- 
ent of  Alabama  Military  Institute.  This  con- 
ference resulted  in  a  happy  arrangement  to 
re-establish,  without  delay,  the  Missouri  Mili- 
tary Academy  on  a  broader  and  grander 
basis.  As  president  and  superintendent,  Dr. 
Yancey  and  Colonel  Fonville  proposed  to 
erect  a  $50,000  plant.  Joyfully  and  imme- 
diately the  citizens  of  Mexico  accepted  the 
plan  and  cheerfully  donated  $10,000  to  the 
enterprise.  Full  of  hope,  Dr.  Yancey  and 
Colonel  Fonville  purchased  a  magnificent 
bluegrass  farm  of  no  acres  in  the  eastern 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  selected 
for  the  academy  aa  ideal  site  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  sloping  gently  in  every  direction, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  a  most  beautiful 
country  for  many  miles.  Ground  was  broken 
and  the  building  was  begun  about  the  ist  of 
June.  At  this  writing  (October  10,  1900),  the 
Missouri  Military  Academy  stands  complete, 
a  magnificent  structure,  grandly  classic  in 
appearance,  fully  equipped  and  rapidly  filling 
up  with  manly  boys  from  many  States.  Hav- 
ing fully  determined  to  make  the  academy 
the  most  thorough  school  in  the  West,  offer- 
ing the  best  educational  advantages  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  polish  of  the  true  gentle- 
man to  all  the  cadets,  Dr.  Yancey  and  Colonel 
Fonville  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  money 


to  secure  a  faculty  of  specialists,  distin- 
guished alumni  of  the  leading  colleges  and 
universities  of  America  and  Europe.  These 
gentlemen  are  all  educators  of  experience 
and  wisdom,  capable  not  only  in  leading  and 
teaching  the  young,  but  in  exercising  the 
right  kind  of  judgment  in  case  of  discipline. 
The  Missouri  Military  Academy  is  once  more 
the  pride  of  Mexico  and  destined,  ere  long, 
to  win  favor  in  the  entire  West. 

Missouri  Naval  Reserves.— The 
birth  of  the  New  Year  1898  brought  renewed 
life  to  the  idea  that  war  with  Spain  was  immi- 
nent and  but  a  question  of  time.  A  strong 
feeling  sprang  up  throughout  the  country  to 
perfect  an  auxiliary  navy  organization,  which 
should  bear  to  the  American  Navy  the  same 
relation  as  does  the  National  Guard  to  the 
American  Army.  With  this  idea,  naval  re- 
serves already  organized  were  perfected,  and 
new  reserves  sprang  up  in  many  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  Missouri  was  an 
inland  State,  and  that  the  stage  of  water  in 
many  places  of  the  Mississippi  River  would 
not  average  five  feet,  St.  Louis,  with  its  char- 
acteristic energy,  was  not  to  be  outdone  by 
her  sister  cities,  and  on  January  14,  1898,  un- 
der the  leadership  and  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Felix  H.  Hunicke,  an  Annapolis 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1881,  the  Missouri 
Naval  Reserves  was  formally  organized  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  First  Regiment  of 
Missouri.  On  the  night  of  organization  fifty- 
one  men  signed  the  muster  rolls,  petitioning 
the  State  government  to  recognize  their  ex- 
istence and  use  its  influence  with  the  Navy 
Department  to  do  likewise.  Failing  to  gain 
admission  to  the  navy,  the  company  later 
entered  the  First  Regiment  of  Missouri  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  for  service  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. — The 

Pacific  Railroad,  the  first  to  bear  that  name, 
was  chartered  by  the  Legislature  of  Missouri, 
March  12,  1849.  A  meeting  of  the  incorpora- 
tors was  held  January  31,  1850,  when  were 
present  John  O'Fallon,  James  H.  Lucas,  Ed- 
ward Walsh,  George  Collier,  Daniel  D.  Page, 
James  E.  Yeatman,  Wayman  Crow,  Thomas 
Allen,  Adolphus  Meier  and  Adam  L.  Mills. 
An  organization  was  effected  by  choosing 
John  O'Fallon,  president ;  Thomas  Allen,  sec- 
retary, and  Daniel  D.  Page,  treasurer.    In 
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March  following  thirteen  directors  were 
chosen,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Thomas  Allen,  president;  Louis  A. 
Lebaume,  secretary,  and  James  P.  Kirkwood, 
engineer.  The  company  received  a  land  grant 
of  127,000  acres,  and  the  State  of  Missouri 
guaranteed  its  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $7.- 
000,000.  Construction  was  begun  July  4, 
185 1,  and  the  first  train  was  run  a  short  dis- 
tance November  13,  1852.  July  19,  1853,  the 
first  division  of  thirty-seven  miles,  to  Frank- 
lin (Pacific)  was  opened.  Two  years  later 
the  road  reached  Jefferson  City,  and  an  im- 
posing excursion  of  twelve  cars,  carrying 
military  companies,  bands  of  music  and  sev- 
eral hundred  prominent  citizens,  started  on 
the  first  of  November  for  the  State  capital  to 
celebrate  the  event.  This  was  the  train  that 
went  down  with  the  Gasconade  bridge,  with 
so  tragic  a  result.  When  the  Civil  War  came 
the  road  had  been  for  three  years  built  to 
Tipton,  but  from  that  point  its  further  prog- 
ress was  retarded  by  the  turbulent  condition 
of  affairs,  and  it  was  not  until  October,  1865, 
that  Kansas  City  was  reached,  and  the  origi- 
nal Pacific  Railroad  was  finished. 

The  Southwest  branch  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road began  at  Franklin  (Pacific)  and  was 
completed  to  Rolla  in  1861.  Its  building  was 
aided  by  a  land  grant  of  1,040,000  acres,  and 
a  State  guaranty  of  its  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $4,500,000.  In  1866  it  was  sold  by  the  State 
under  a  first  lien  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  which  in  1872  leased  the 
lines  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The 
two  roads  were  operz,ted  under  one  manage- 
ment until  September  6,  1876,  when  the  Pa- 
cific road  was  sold  under  mortgage  to  the 
present  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
incorporated  October  21,  1876.  In  1882  it 
passed  into  the  control  of  Jay  Gould,  in  whose 
hands  it  reached  that  vigorous  development 
which  made  it  one  of  the  most  powerful  rail- 
road systems  of  the  West. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  main  line 
to  Kansas  City,  branches  were  built  to  Boon- 
ville,  Lexington,  Carthage  and  other  points 
in  Missouri,  and  at  a  later  day  the  main  line 
was  extended  to  Pueblo,  in  Colorado.  One 
after  another  smaller  roads  in  Kansas,  Ne- 
braska and  Texas  came  under  its  control,  the 
central  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  extend- 
ing from  Atchison  west,  among  them,  until, 
in  1898,  it  presented  a  mileage  of  3,164  miles, 
reaching  into  and   through   six   States,   to 


Omaha,  Pueblo  and  Laredo.  In  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Louis  County  it  owns  the  Poplar 
Street  track,  the  St.  Louis,  Oak  Hill  &  Ca- 
rondelet  Road,  the  Carondelet  branch,  the 
Creve  Coeur  branch  and  the  Glencoe  branch. 
(See  also  "St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail- 
road.") 

Missouri  Press  Association*— This 

association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Temperance  Hall,  corner  of  Washington 
Avenue  and  Ninth  Street,  St.  Louis,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1867.  John  L.  Bittinger,  of  the 
St.  Joseph  "Herald,"  was  made  temporary 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  J.  W.  Barrett, 
of  the  Canton  "Press,"  was  the  first  president 
of  the  association.  Its  members  "are  bona 
fide  editors  and  publishers  of  regularly  es- 
tablished newspapers,  issued  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  a  week,  and  of  magazines 
of  not  less  than  quarterly  issue,  entered  as 
second-class  mail  matter,  and  who  have  con- 
tinuously edited  or  published  a  journal  for 
a  year  preceding  application  for  member- 
ship." The  membership  fee  is  $5,  with  $3 
annual  dues.  In  case  of  need,  the  executive 
committee  may  levy  an  assessment  on  mem- 
bers of  not  more  than  $2  a  year.  The  officers 
are  a  president,  three  vice  presidents,  record- 
ing secretary,  corresponding  secretary  and 
treasurer,  who,  together,  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  The  regular  meetings  are 
held  once  a  year,  and  occasionally  special 
meetings,  the  time  and  place  being  chosen  by 
the  executive  committee.  Down  to  the  year 
1900  there  had  been  thirty-two  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  association,  held  as  follows:  In 
1868  at  St.  Louis;  in  1869,  St.  Louis;  1870, 
Kansas  City;  1871,  St.  Joseph;  1872,  Sedalia; 
1873,  Louisiana;  1874,  Lexington;  1875, 
Boonville;  1876,  Macon;  1877,  Frederick- 
town;  1878,  Springfield;  1879,  Columbia; 
1880,  Sedalia;  1881,  Jefferson  City;  1882,  St. 
Joseph;  1883,  Carthage;  1884,  Springfield; 
1885,  Columbia;  1886,  Mexico;  1887,  Jeffer- 
son City;  1888,  Warrensburg;  1889,  Nevada; 
1890,  Hannibal ;  1891,  St.  Louis ;  1892,  Excel- 
sior Springs;  1893,  Columbia;  1894,  Leb- 
anon; 1895,  Pertle  Springs;  1896,  on  the 
steamboat  "Belle  of  Memphis,"  on  excursion 
from  St.  Louis  to  Memphis;  1897,  Meramec 
Highlands,  in  St.  Louis  County ;  1898,  Eureka 
Springs,  Arkansas,  in  conference  with  the 
press  associations  of  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
and  in  1899,  at  Kansas  City.  The  association 
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maintains  relations  with  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association,  sending  delegates  to  its 
meetings.  At  each  session  of  the  associa- 
tion the  president  appoints  a  historian,  who 
culls  from  the  proceedings  such  matters  as 
he  deems  proper,  which,  with  whatever  of  in- 
terest he  may  gather  from  other  sources,  he 
embodies  in  such  form  as  to  preserve  an  un- 
broken history  of  the  association  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  the  annual  meetings,  papers  are 
read,  treating  of  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
vocation,  and  then  follows  a  discussion  by 
five  members  previously  named  by  the  execu- 
tive committee,  the  speeches  being  limited  to 
ten  minutes,  followed  by  five-minute  speeches 
by  other  members.  The  object  of  the  associa- 
tion is  "to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
fessional honor  and  personal  probity  for  the 
publishing  vocation  of  Missouri,  to  protect  its 
members  against  losses  through  irresponsible 
advertisers,  and  in  connection  with  this  to 
promote  social  intercourse  between  its  mem- 
bers and  have  a  pleasant  and  profitable  excur- 
sion once  a  year."  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  professional  bodies  in  the  State,  and 
its  meetings,  composed  as  they  are  of  men 
of  high  intelligence  and  varied  information, 
are  always  entertaining  and  joyous.  It  has 
done  much  to  regulate  and  discipline  the 
press  of  the  State  and  make  it  the  power 
for  instruction  and  usefulness  which  it  is 
recognized  to  be  at  this  day. 

Missouri  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

A  State  institution  created  by  an  act  passed 
by  the  Thirty-fourth  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri.  The  author  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  the  institution 
was  Dr.  E.  A.  Donelan,  of  St.  Joseph,  and 
an  appropriation  of  $45,000  for  the  purpose 
was  made  in  this  bill.  The  building  was 
completed  and  opened  for  the  reception  of 
such  boys  as  should  be  sent  to  it,  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1889.  The  institution  is  located 
at  Boonville  and  has  connected  with  it  a 
considerable  tract  of  land.  "The  object  and 
purpose  of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  this 
school  was  to  furnish  an  institution  under 
State  direction  that  would  give  the  incorri- 
gible and  wayward  boys  and  young  men  of 
the  State  an  opportunity  to  correct  their  evil 
tendencies  under  influences  calculated  to  de- 
velop their  moral  and  intellectual  natures; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  place  within  their 


grasp  the  possibility  of  future  self-support 
and  independence  through  the  acquisition  of 
some  substantial  trade  or  handicraft."  The 
results  of  this  experiment  in  the  reformation 
and  education  of  wayward  youth  have  been 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  During  the  first 
ten  years  of  its  existence  1,300  boys  were 
received  at  the  institution,  and  900  were  re- 
leased. Seventy  per  cent  of  those  released, 
who  had  been  regarded  as  incorrigibles,  are 
said  to  have  become  self-supporting  and 
worthy  young  men.  The  institution  has  been 
under  the  direct  superintendency  of  L.  D. 
Drake,  and  among  those  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  its  advancement  have  been 
C.  E.  Leonard,  of  Bellair,  Missouri;  Judge 
W.  M.  Williams,  of  Boonville,  and  others 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  work  from 
the  beginning.  The  school  is  an  industrial 
one,  and  not  only  have  the  pupils  been 
taught  trades  of  various  kinds,  but  they  have 
made  a  practical  application  of  these  trades, 
and  all  the  buildings  on  the  Reform  School 
grounds,  with  the  exception  of  the  adminis- 
tration building,  have  been  built  with  their 
labor. 

Missouri  Beports.^The  name  given  to 
the  reports  of  the  decisions  and  opinions  of 
the  Missouri  Supreme  Court.  The  court  has 
a  reporter  who  prepares  the  decisions  and 
has  them  published  in  large  volumes  of  the 
law  book  style.  There  are  over  200  of  these 
reports,  which  are  authority  in  all  the  State 
courts.  The  decisions  and  opinions  of  the 
Missouri  Courts  of  Appeals,  also,  arc  pub- 
lished in  similar  books,  called  "Missouri  Ap- 
peal Reports.'* 

Missouri  River*— The  word  Missouri 
is  from  the  Indian  words  meaning  "muddy 
water."  The  river  is  formed  in  southwestern 
Montana  by  the  union  of  the  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and  Gallatin  Rivers,  flows  north  and  east 
through  Montana  and  traverses  North  and 
South  Dakota.  It  constitutes  the  dividing 
line  between  Nebraska  and  Kansas  on  the 
west,  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Missouri 
on  the  northeast  and  east,  and  after  reaching 
Kansas  City,  flows  through  Missouri  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi  near  St.  Louis. 
Its  length  above  the  junction  is  3,000  .miles. 
It  was  first  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1804-5.  It  was  called  the  River  St.  Philip  by 
the  French. 
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Missouri  River,  Early  Navigration 

of. — For  years  it  was  believed  that  no  keel- 
boat  could  ascend  the  Missouri.    The  rapidity 
of  the  current  was  supposed  to  be  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  navigation  by  such  craft.  The 
doubt  was  settled  by  the  enterprise  of  George 
Sarpy.     He  sent  a  keelboat  under  Captain 
Labrosse  to  try  the  difficult  experiment  of 
ascending  the  Missouri.    The  success  of  the 
undertaking    marked    a    signal    advance    in 
Western  navigation,  and  supplied  the  mer- 
chants of  St.  Louis  with  new  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  their  goods.    Captain  Nel- 
son, of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  commanded  the 
first  steamboat  that  ever  ascended  this  turbid 
stream.    His  boat,  the  "Independence,**  sailed 
from  St.  Louis  May  15,  1819,  and  was  thir- 
teen days  in  reaching  Franklin,  four  days 
being  spent  at  various  landings.    The  "Inde- 
pendence" went  as  far  up  the  Missouri  as  old 
Chariton,  and  then  returned  to  St.   Louis. 
The  success  of  Captain  Nelson's  attempt  led 
to  others  of  greater  extent.     In   1818  the 
United  States  government  resolved  to  send 
an  expedition  up  the  Missouri  with  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was 
navigable,  and  of  establishing  a  line  of  mili- 
tary   posts   on    its    banks.     Colonel    Henry 
Atkinson  set  out  with  his  command  from 
Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  the  latter  part  of 

1818,  and  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  spring  of 

1819.  Meanwhile  the  "Western  Engineer,'*  a 
small  stern-wheel  boat,  had  been  built  for  the 
use  of  the  expedition  by  Colonel  S.  H.  Long, 
of  the  United  States  cOrps  of  topographical 
engineers.  This  little  steamer  landed  at  St. 
Louis  June  8,  1819,  and  thirteen  days  later 
set  sail  for  the  nwuth  of  the  Yellowstone. 
The  expedition  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  exploration  of  the  Missouri 
River  successfully  accomplished  its  mission. 

Prof.  S.  Watkrhouse. 

Missouri  River  Commissioii.— The 

annual  erosions  of  the  banks  of  the  Missouri 
River  during  high  floods,  and  even  the  dis- 
appearance of  thrifty  towns,  invited  investi- 
gation into  a  view  to  a  remedy.  Under 
surveys  made  by  engineers  at  seventeen 
points  below  Kansas  City,  it  was  found  that 
during  an  average  of  six  years  the  area  of 
the  banks  caved  into  the  river  amounted  to 
2,657  acres.  To  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
disasters  of  this  kind,  to  remove  snags  dan- 
g^erofus  to  navigation,  and  to  provide  for  the 
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general  improvement  of  the  river,  the  aid  of 
the  general  government  was  sought  and  ob- 
tained. By  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1884, 
the  Missouri  River  Commission  was  created, 
to  consist  of  five  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  three  of  them  to  be  selected 
from  the  corps  of  engineers,  the  other  two 
from  civil  life.  The  conrunission  has  its  office 
in  St.  Lx>uis,  formerly  on  Washington  Ave- 
nue, but  on  June  9,  1889,  it  was  removed  to 
the  old  Lucas  mansion,  at  1515  Locust  Street. 
Colonel  Charles  R.  Suter  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  commission,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  office  until  January,  1896,  when  he 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Colonel 
Amos  Stickney  succeeded  him.  The  commis- 
sion convenes  twice  a  year,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  occasion  requires.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  from  the  inouth  of  the  Missouri 
River  to  Sioux  City.  Above  that  the  river  is 
under  the  charge  of  Captain  J.  C.  Sanford, 
of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  commission 
also  has  in  charge  the  improvement  of  the 
Osage  and  Gasconade  Rivers,  which  are  un- 
der the  immediate  charge  of  Captain  H.  M. 
Chittenden,  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  It 
has  in  service  one  very  large  and  powerful 
snagboat,  ten  large  and  small  steamers,  and 
a  large  number  of  barges.  The  total  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  commission  on  the 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  Sioux  City,  between 
July  5,  1884,  and  June  5, 1897,  was  $6,200,000. 

Missouri  Road  ImproTement  As- 
sociation*— ^An  organization  whose  objects 
are  "to  improve  the  public  roads  of  Missouri 
by  increasing  the  knowledge  of  the  public, 
and  stimulating  its  interest  concerning  the 
advantages  of  good  roads,  and  the  manner 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  them;  and 
to  procure  by  proper  legislation  a  change  in 
the  present  laws  governing  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  roads,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency."  It  was  founded  in 
1890  with  J.  L.  Erwin  for  president,  and 
Levi  Chubbuck  for  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Any  citizen  of  Missouri  may  become  an 
active  member  by  signing  a  membership 
blank,  which  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation. No  initiation  fee  is  charged,  and  no 
assessments  are  made.  An  annual  conven- 
tion is  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  with 
the  conventions  of  the  "Industrial  Associa- 
tions" under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  proceedings,  reported 
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by  the  secretary,  are  published  in  the  report 
of  that  board.  The  subjects  discussed  and 
treated  in  the  annual  convention  are  drain- 
age, grading,  working  of  roads,  road  ma- 
terial, and  the  economical,  social,  political 
and  moral  phase  of  good  roads.  In  1899  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  passed  the  new  road 
law,  and  the  association  thus  secured  one 
measure  of  importance  in  the  attainment  of 
its  general  object. 

Missouri  Scliool  Book  Commis- 
sion*— This  commission  was  established  in 
1891,  to  decide  upon  and  maintain  a  uniform 
course  of  text  books  for  use  in  all  the  public 
schools  of  the  State.  It  consists  of  four 
members  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years,  to- 
gether with  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  who  is,  ex  officio,  a  member. 

Missouri  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb* — ^The  Missouri  School  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb  was  established  by  legislative  act  ap- 
proved February  28,  1851,  and  its  buildings 
were  erected  upon  a  forty-acre  tract  of  land 
located  near  Fulton,  previously  included  in 
land  set  apart  for  use  of  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum.  The  first  building  erected  was  a 
dwelling  house,  intended  to  become  part  of 
the  school.  Citizens  of  Callaway  County 
contributed  money  to  erect  the  first  building 
that  was  used  for  school  purposes.  Later 
appropriations  for  buildings  were  made  by 
the  different  Legislatures.  The  value  of  the 
buildings  and  real  estate  is  $250,000,  and 
value  of  equipment,  appliances,  etc.,  $35,000. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
school  December  31,  1898,  was  343.  The 
cost  per  capita  during  the  years  1897-8  was 
$183.  The  institution  is  sustained  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  State  of  about  $150,000  per 
annum. 

Missouri    School  for  tlie  Blind.— 

This  institution,  commonly  called  the  "Blind 
Asylum,"  located  in  St.  Louis,  is  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Missouri,  its  object 
and  purpose  being  to  educate  blind  children, 
and  to  fit  them  to  become  self-supporting 
citizens.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  fall  of  1850, 
when  Eli  W.  Whelan,  a  blind  man,  came  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  to  St.  Louis,  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Philadelphia  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 


had  been  principal  of  an  institution  of  the 
same  character  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.   He 
interested  a  number  of  prominent  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  in  his  work,  and  started  his  school 
in  a  private  residence  on  Seventh  Street,  near 
Locust.    A  year  later  he  removed  to  a  build- 
ing on  Chestnut  Street,  near  Seventh  Street, 
and  there  the  school  was  formally  thrown 
open  to  the  public.    In  1853  it  was  removed 
to   the   corner  of   Broadway   and   Howard 
Street.     In  1851  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  **Mis- 
souri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind."  Under  this  act  the  institution  was  in- 
corporated with  James  E.  Yeatman,  Hudson 
E.  Bridge,  Wayman  Crow,  Dr.  S.  Pollak  and 
Rev.  W.  S.  Potts  as  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees.   The  officers  of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees   were    Rev.    W.    S.    Potts,    president; 
Hudson  E.  Bridge,  vice  president,  and  Dr. 
S.  Pollak,  secretary.    Fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars were  originally  appropriated  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  support  of  the  institution  for 
five  years,  on  condition  that  the  people  of  St. 
Louis  should  raise  $10,000  by  subscription,  to 
be  added  to  this  amount.    After  this  amount 
had  been  raised  property  was  purchased  at 
the  corner  of  nineteenth  and  Morgan  Streets, 
and  the  institution  has  since  been  conducted 
at  that  location.     The  early  appropriations 
made  by  the  Legislature  were  granted  on 
condition  that  all  property  acquired  by  the 
managers  of  the  institution  for  its  use  should 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  State,  and  be  subject 
to  its  disposal.      In- 1855  it  formally  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  State,  and  regular 
appropriations  for  its  support  and  mainte- 
nance,  and    for   the   erection   of   necessary 
buildings,  have  since  been  made  from  the 
State    treasury.     At    the    beginning    of   the 
year  1899  there  were  107  pupils  in  attend- 
ance at  the  institution,  and  it  was  conducted 
under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  John  T. 
Sibley,  who  has  held  the  position  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Missouri  Soutliern  Belief  Associa- 
tion.— ^This  organization  was  formed  in 
St.  Louis  June  27,  1866,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  suffering  and  indigent  of  the 
South  whose  misfortunes  resulted  from  the 
Civil  War.  The  officers  elected  were  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Sire,  president ;  Mrs.  Montrose  Fal- 
len, recording  secretary;  Mrs.  W.  M.  Mc- 
Pheeters,    treasurer.    The   energies    of   the 
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association  were  entirely  concentrated  on  the 
getting  up  of  a  mammoth  fair.    The  list  of 
managers  soon  became  so  large  through  the 
magnitude    of   the    enterprise    that    it    was 
changed  into  a  list  of  members,  as  each  mem- 
ber had  active  charge  of  some  department. 
Among  these  were  Mesdames  D.  Robert  Bar- 
clay, Charles  Tracy,  J.  G.  Shelton,  Kercheval, 
Runyan,  Henry  Ames,  Church,  Soulard,  Jesse 
Amot,    Wm.    Schuyler,    Burgoyne,    Robert 
Aull,  Schoolfield,  Carson,  G.  W.  Fishback, 
Kcnnard,    Walsh,    Waggeman    and   others, 
making  a  very  long  list  of  prominent  women. 
The  ladies  resolved  that  the  funds  realized 
at  the  fair  should  be  used  to  relieve  individual 
suffering,  and  not  distributed  among  institu- 
tions, except  in  cases  where  directed  other- 
wise by  the  contributors;  the  appropriation 
for  Missouri  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Missouri  organization,  the  distributions  to 
be  made,  so  far  as  possible,  by  the  ladies  of 
the  State  participating.   The  St.  Louis  Ware- 
house Company  donated  the  use  of  the  entire 
second  story  of  their  building,  which  covered 
the    block    bounded    by    Fifth    and    Sixth 
Streets,  Chouteau  Avenue  and  Papin  Street. 
Donations  of  articles  were  received  from  all 
classes    of    merchants,    and    transportation 
companies  gave  free  service.    The  fair,  which 
was  held  from  October  3d  to  October  20, 
1866,  was  as  socially  brilliant  as  it  was  finan- 
cially successful.     The   door  receipts  were 
over  $11,000.    At  the  Alhambra  tables,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mrs.  Waggeman,  $18,500  were 
received ;  the  Turkish  tables,  St.  Louis  tables 
and    restaurant  receipts  were   over  $10,000 
«ach.     The  greatest  source  of  revenue  was 
the  grand  raffle,  for  which  tickets  amounting 
to  $3S,ooo  were  sold.    There  were  numerous 
and  varied  prizes  of  value,  chief  among  them 
being  a  lot,  valued  at  $10,000,  presented  by 
James  H.  Lucas.     There  were  numberless 
booths  and  tables  so  decorated  that  the  hall 
presented  always  a  most  attractive  appear- 
ance.    There    was    a    floral    department,    a 
musical  department,  and  an  art  gallery,  con- 
taining a  loan  exhibition  of  the  finest  paint- 
ings owned  in  the  city.    A  paper  called  "The 
Olive/'  edited  by  Mrs.  Miles  Sells  and  Miss 
Eunice  Raisin,  had  a  remunerative  circula- 
tion.     In  connection  with  the  fair  a  grand 
tournament  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  on 
October  nth,  in  which  twenty-seven  knights 
participated,  seven  of  them  winning  golden 
:spurs  and  wreaths  which  they  handed  up  on 


point  of  spear  to  the  ladies  of  their  choice, 
the  queen  of  love  and  beauty  and  her  maids 
of  honor,  who  reigned,  with  courtly  cere- 
monies, at  the  ball  given  at  the  Southern 
Hotel  the  same  evening.  The  queen  was 
Miss  Nannie  HoUiday,  now  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wear, 
crowned  by  the  winning  knight,  E.  A.  Mc- 
Loud.  The  total  receipts  of  the  fair  were 
over  $130,000,  and  this  amount  was  swelled 
by  contributions  from  auxiliary  societies  in 
the  State  and  cash  donations  to  about  $150,- 
000.  This  was  raised  chiefly  from  the  people 
of  St.  Louis  and  Missouri,  though  other 
States,  notably  Kentucky,  contributed  gen- 
erously. As  s6on  as  the  business  of  the  fair 
was  concluded  the  ladies  placed  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  composed  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  Honorable  Trusten 
Polk,  H.  Vpn  Phul,  J.  S.  McCune,  Wm.  L. 
Ewing,  N.  MuUiken,  J.  B.  Lemoine,  Robert 
Aull,  Wm.  Markham,  John  S.  Yore,  B.  M. 
Runyan,  Joseph  O'Neill,  Mortimer  Kennett, 
W.  G.  Clark  and  others.  The  distribution 
was  speedily  effected,  after  which  the  associa- 
tion was  dissolved. 

Missouri  State  Dairy  Association. 

One  of  the  "Industrial  Associations"  of  the 
State  under  the  protection  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  which  it  makes  report.  It 
was  organized  at  Kansas  City  in  1891,  its 
first  president  being  J.  L.  Erwin,  of  Steed- 
man.  Its  objects  are  to  supply  the  people 
with  wholesome,  pure  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
and  in  connection  with  this  to  make  dairy 
farming  remunerative  in  Missouri,  and  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  returning  to  it 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  raised  on  it. 
The  association  holds  a  meeting  with  an  ex- 
hibition, every  year,  with  the  other  indus- 
trial associations  of  the  State,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Missouri  State  Dental  Association, 

This  body  was  organized  in  St.  Louis  in 
1865,  with  Dr.  H.  J.  McKellops,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  president ;  Dr.  G.  S.  Morse,  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  for  first  vice  president;  Dr.  M.  Mc- 
Coy, of  Boonville,  for  second  vice  president ; 
Dr.  H.  Judd,  of  St.  Louis,  for  recording  sec- 
retary; Dr.  J.  Payne,  of  St.  Louis,  for  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Leslie, 
of  St.  Louis,  for  treasurer — the  objects  be- 
ing "to  cultivate  the  science  and  art  of 
dentistry  and  its  collateral  branches,  to  ele- 
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vate  and  sustain  the  professional  character  of 
its  members,  and  to  promote  among  them 
social  intercourse  and  good  feeling."  Any 
graduate  of  a  reputable  dental  college  is  eli- 
gible to  membership,  and  all  others  must  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination.  Active  members 
must  be,  or  have  been,  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry ;  corresponding  or  honorary 
members  may  be  persons  of  the  dental  or 
medical  profession,  or  engaged  in  scientific 
pursuits  collateral  thereto.  The  initiation 
fee  is  $4  and  the  annual  dues  $2.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  is  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  4th  of  July.  There 
were  335  active  members  in  1900.  The  offi- 
cers for  the  year  1900  were  Dr.  F.  F. 
Fletcher,  of  St.  Louis,  president ;  Dr.  W.  M. 
Carter,  of  Sedalia,  first  vice  president;  Dr. 
F.  H.  Achelpoke,  of  St.  Charles,  second  vice 
president;  Dr.  H.  H.  Sullivan,  of  Kansas 
City,  recording  secretary ;  Dr.  B.  L.  Thorpe, 
of  St.  Louis,  corresponding  secretary,  and 
Dr.  J.  T.  Fry,  of  Moberly,  treasurer. 

Missouri  State  Music  Teachers' 
Association. — ^An  organization  of  the 
music  teachers  of  the  State,  formed  July  4, 
1895,  and  having  for  its  object  the  mutual 
improvement  6f  its  members  through  inter- 
change of  thought,  the  elevation  of  the 
standards  of  professional  work  and  the  wider 
dissemination  of  musical  culture.  Success- 
ful annual  meetings  of  the  association  have 
been  held  in  Sedalia,  at  Pertle  Springy,  Kan- 
sas City,  Joplin  and  Columbia.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Strong  Stevenson,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  first 
president,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Schultze,  of  Kansas 
City,  first  secretary.  Mrs.  Stevenson  was 
succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Kroeger,  of  St.  Louis,  and  he  in  turn  by  Mr. 
H.  E.  Schultze,  of  Kansas  City. 

Missouri  State  Normal  School 
(First  District).— This  institution  is  lo- 
cated at  Kirksville,  Missouri,  and  was  estab- 
lished by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
passed  in  1870,  which  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  two  normal  schools,  one  south  of  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  other  north.  Several 
counties  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
entered  into  competition  for  the  location. 
At  Kirksville,  September  2,  1867,  Professor 
Joseph  Baldwin  had  opened  a  private  insti- 
tute, which,  by  his  effort,  had  gained  a 
wide    reputation.    Adair    County    appropri- 


ated $100,000  and  John  W.  Morris  and  J.  A. 
Richter,  two  citizens  of  the  county,  donated 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  the  institution  was 
secured  for  Kirksville.  The  building  occupied 
by  Professor  Baldwin  was  purchased,  and  in 
it  the  State  Normal  School  was  opened  Jan- 
uary 2,  1871.  In  the  spring  of  1872  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  for  enlargement  and  completion 
of  the  building,  which  since  has  been  further 
improved.  The  cyclone  of  1899  dismantled 
the  tower,  which  has  since  been  rebuilt.  The 
campus  is  large  and  well  kept.  The  building 
is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  350  in- 
candescent lights.  In  1898  there  were  739 
students  enrolled.  The  value  of  the  buildings 
and  land  of  the  school  is  $175,000,  and  of 
furniture,  appliances,  etc.,  $25,000.  Thirteen 
teachers  are  employed. 

Missouri    State    Normal    School 
(Second  District).— One  of  the  two  State 
Normal  Schools  established  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1871,  and  located  at 
Warrensburg,  in  Johnson  County.    The  loca- 
tion of  this  institution  was  secured  after  a 
protracted    contest    against     Sedalia.    The 
citizens  of  Warrensburg  and  Johnson  County 
contributed  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  a 
large    cash    sum,    the    aggregate    donation 
amounting  to  $200,000.     The  first  Normal 
School  session  began  May  10,  1871,  in  a  pub- 
lic school  building,  with  George  P.  Beard  as 
principal.     Ground    for    the    building    was 
broken  May  i6th,  the  corner  stone  was  laid 
August  i6th,  and  in  1872  the  first  story  was 
ready  for  occupancy.     The  edifice  is  Lom- 
bard-Venetian in  design,  of  five  stories,  in- 
cluding basement  and  mansard ;  the  material 
is  Warrensburg  sandstone,  with  buff-colored 
trimmings  and  caps.     Dr.   George  L.  Os- 
borne   died    November    17,    1898,    after   a 
presidency  of  twenty-three  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Judge  John  N.  Dalby.    In  1899 
the  average  attendance  was  545  students  in 
the  normal  department,  and  129  students  in 
the  training  department.    In  the  same  year 
forty-six  males  and  seventy-two  females  com- 
pleted the  two  years'  course,  and  fifteen  males 
and  twenty-six  females  completed  the  full 
four  years'  course. 

Missouri  State  Normal  Scho<d 
(Third  District*)— An  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture approved  March  22,  1873,  established  a 
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State  Normal  School  for  southeastern  Mis- 
souri, and  created  a  board  of  regents  for  the 
management  of  the  same.     Various  towns 
entered  the  competition  for  the  location  of 
the  institution,  and  by  vote  it  was  decided  to 
locate  it  at  Cape  Girardeau.     December  3, 
1873,  ^  board  selected  a  site  for  the  build- 
ings, which   were   completed   the   following 
year.   Additions  have  since  been  made  to  the 
original  buildings.    The  main  building  is  de- 
lightfully located  on  elevated  ground,  afford- 
ing a   grand    view    of   the    river    and    the 
surrounding  country.     It  is  of  brick,   four 
stories  in  height,  amd  has  on  either  side  wings 
which  contain  halls  for  the  different  societies 
connected  with  the  school.    The  campus  con- 
tains twenty  acres,  nicely  graded,  terraced 
and    ornamented    with    trees,    evergreens, 
shrubs  and  flowers.    There  are  accommoda- 
tions for  400  students.    The  departments  of 
instruction  embrace  the  professional,  mathe- 
matics,   English    language    and    literature, 
physical   science,   biology,   latin,   geography 
and  history,  drawing,  music  and   elocution 
and  physical  culture.    The  school  has  a  gen- 
eral library  of  1,500  volumes,  and  a  reference 
library  of  700  volumes.     Literary  societies 
of   the    school   are    the    Webster,    Benton, 
Sorosis  and  Clio,  each  society  having  a  hall 
of  its  own.    The  school  is  splendidly  equipped 
with  apparatus  for  illustration  and  demonstra- 
tion in  the  biological,  chemistry  and  physics 
departments.     During  the  school  year  1898-9 
the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  were,  male, 
200;  female,   122;  total,  322.     In   1899  the 
board  of  regents  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:     Louis  Houck,  Cape  Girardeau, 
president ;    Moses   Whybarck,   Marble   Hill, 
vice  president ;  Leon  J..  Albert,  Cape  Girar- 
deau,   secretary;    Robert    Sturdivant,    Cape 
Girardeau,  treasurer.    Other  members  of  the 
board  are  Honorable  W.  T.  Carrington,  State 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Jefferson 
City;  Gus  H.  Rife,  Fair  Dealing;  Kossuth 
W.  Webber,  Farming^on,  and  F.  Joe  Rice,  of 
Kennett.    The  president  of  the  faculty  in  1899 
was  Washington  Strother  Dearmont,  master 
of  arts. 

Missouri  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion.— ^This  association  was  organized  in 
1891  for  the  purpose  of  "encouraging  and 
promoting  the  breeding  of  pure  blooded 
domestic  land  and  water  fowl,  including  all 
useful  and  ornamental  varieties  and  pet  stock. 


and  for  the  protection  of  reliable  breeders." 
It  is  an  incorporated  association.  The  first 
officers  were  M.  L.  Andrews,  of  Pettis 
County,  president ;  RoUa  G.  Carroll,  of  John^ 
son  County,  secretary.  It  holds  annual  con- 
ventions, with  exhibitions,  which  are  attended 
by  breeders  and  visitors  from  many  counties, 
and  at  which  papers  are  read  and  questions 
bearing  on  the  .breeding  and  culture  of  fowls 
are  discussed. 

Missouri  8tate  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.^This  body  is  composed  of  "persons 
actively  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching 
school  or  interested  in  such  profession,"  the 
annual  fee  being  $1,  with  $10  for  a  life  mem- 
bership. Its  objects  are  to  "elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching,  encourage  professional  ad* 
vancement  and  promote  the  educational  wel* 
fare  of  the  State  of  Missouri."  It  was 
organized  at  Jefferson  City,  in  1857,  ^"d  was 
a  product  of  the  active  professional  teaching 
spirit  which  sprang  up  in  the  State  about  that 
time — a  spirit  which  it  has  intelligently  and 
assiduously  encouraged  and  developed  with 
great  benefit  to  the  State.  The  officers  are  a 
president,  three  vice  presidents,  a  secretary, 
a  railroad  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  there 
is  an  executive  committee  of  six  members, 
two  of  whom  are  chosen  at  each  annual 
meeting  and  holding  office  for  six 
years.  This  committee  sees  that  the 
measures  ordered  by  the  association 
are  carried  into  effect,  prepare  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  annual  meeting — sending 
a  copy  to  every  member  a  month  before  the 
meeting — ^and  are  intrusted,  also  with  the 
management  of  the  finances.  The  association 
maintains  relations  with  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee consults  with  the  State  manager  and 
State  director  of  the  national  body,  concern- 
ing the  State  Association's  representation  in 
the  national  meeting.  The  only  officer  who 
receives  compensation  is  the  secretary,  and 
his  pay  is  limited  to  5  per  cent  of  the  receipts. 
The  association  consists  of  five  departments 
—department  of  colleges  and  universities; 
department  of  county  commissioners  and  su- 
perintendents ;  department  of  normal  and  sec- 
ondary schools;  department  of  elementary 
schools,  and  department  of  school  boards — 
each  of  these  departments  naming  its  own  • 
officers,  making  its  own  programme  and  re- 
porting its  own  proceedings  to  the  secre- 
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tary.  There  is  a  State  reading  circle,  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  five  members,  one  of 
them  the  chairman  of  the  association,  one  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and 
three  others  who  are  members,  but  not  on  the 
executive  committee — the  duty  of  the  read- 
ing circle  being  to  select  such  publications 
and  arrange  such  courses  of  study  as  will  ele- 
vate the  profession  and  lead  to  the  better 
mental  equipment  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
The  annual  meetings  of  the  association  are 
held  during  the  Christmas  holidays  at  a  place 
selected  by  itself.  They  last  several  days  and 
are  always  occasions  of  lively  interest,  not 
only  to  the  members,  but  to  all  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  cause  of  public  education.  As 
many  as  a  thousand  teachers  are  accustomed 
to  attend  them.  The  purpose  of  the  annual 
meeting  is :  (i)  To  discuss  educational  ques- 
tions ;  (2)  To  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  most  advanced  educational  thought 
as  rapidly  as  possible ;  (3)  To  present  to  the 
body  of  our  teachers  facts  in  regard  to  edu- 
cational movements  and  advancement  in 
other  States  and  in  the  world ;  (4)  To  discuss 
means  of  securing  educational  reforms;  (5) 
To  secure  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
State  in  educational  reform  and  advance- 
ment; (6)  To  secure  needed  school  legisla- 
tion ;  (7)  To  co-operate  with  the  State  school 
board  convention,  which  meets  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  in  promoting  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  State. 

Missouri  Valley  College. — A  coedu- 
cational institution  of  learning,  comprising 
academical,  collegiate,  musical  and  art  de- 
partments, located  at  Marshall,  in  Saline 
County.  It  is  located  upon  a  forty-acre  tract 
of  land  immediately  adjoining  the  southeast- 
ern limits  of  the  city.  The  college  building  is 
an  imposing  edifice  of  brick  and  stone,  three 
stories  in  height,  provided  with  a  library 
of  5,500  volumes,  and  four  laboratories,  bio- 
logical, physical,  chemical  and  land  surveying 
and  draughting.  A  three-story  brick  dormi- 
tory contains  twenty-four  living  rooms,  with 
basement  containing  kitchen,  dining-room, 
bath  room  and  other  apartments.  The  value 
of  the  property  is  $132,000,  and  the  product- 
ive endowment  is  $113,000.  In  1900  the  faculty 
numbered  fourteen,  and  the  students  201; 
of  the  latter  102  were  males,  and  32  were  can- 
didates for  the  ministry.  The  total  number 
of  graduates  from  the  opening  of  the  college 


to  the  close  of  1899  was  332.  The  college  was 
founded  in  1888  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
Christian  education,  and  is  under  the  control 
of  the  synods  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
Colorado.  Sedalia,  Odessa  and  Marshall  con- 
tended for  the  location,  and  it  was  awarded 
to  the  latter  city,  whose  residents  and  friends 
contributed  to  the  building  and  endowment 
funds  $84,000  in  cash,  and  site  and  other 
lands  valued  at  $54,000.  The  college  building 
was  erected  in  1889,  and  students  were  re- 
ceived September  17  of  that  year,  with  A.  J. 
McGlumphy,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  as  chairman  of 
the  faculty.  In  February,  1890,  William  H. 
Black,  D.  D.,  was  called  to  the  presidency, 
and  yet  occupies  that  position.  In  1894  the 
dormitory  was  built. 

Missouri  Valley  Veterinary  Asso- 
ciation.—This  association  was  organized 
at  Kansas  City  on  the  20th  of  June,  1894,  for 
the  purpose  of  "elevating  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession, promoting  the  mutual  advancement 
of  its  members  in  veterinary  science,  and 
cultivating  fraternity  among  them."  The 
membership  extends  over  those  portions  of 
the  States  of  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Ne« 
braska  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  four  times  a  year,  on  the 
fourth  Mondays  in  June,  October,  December 
and  February,  the  place  being  selected  at  the 
previous  meeting.  The  officers  chosen  at  the 
twenty-fourth  regular  meeting,  held  at  St 
Joseph,  June  25,  1900,  were  Dr.  John  Forbes, 
South  St.  Joseph,  president;  Dr.  L.  D. 
Brown,  Hamilton,  Missouri,  first  vice  presi- 
dent ;  Dr.  John  Ernst,  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
second  vice  president ;  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Parker, 
Kansas  City,  secretary  and  treasurer ;,  Dr.  J. 
A.  Sloan,  Dr.  E.  J.  Netherton,  Dr.  C.  E.  Steel 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri, 
and  Dr.  G.  R.  Conrad,  of  Sabetha,  Kansas, 
board  of  censors.  In  1900  there  were  thirty- 
six  members  in  the  association. 

Missouri  Trading  Company.— This 

was  a  co-operative  trading  company,  formed 
in  1794  by  all  the  traders  of  St.  Louis,  who 
came  together  to  "unite  in  copartnership, 
consolidate  their  respective  capitals  and  con- 
trol the  trade  in  peltries"  on  the  upper  Mis- 
souri River.  This  combination,  which  boldly 
announced  its  intention  of  building  up  a  mo* 
nopoly,  probably  encountered  obstacles  simi- 
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lar  to  those  which  render  it  difficult  for 
modern  "trusts"  to  remain  long^  in  existence, 
and  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  traders  in  its 
operations,  was  dissolved  in  1808,  when  it 
was  succeeded  by  the  Missouri  Fur  Company. 

Missouri's  President. — Missouri  is 
not  put  down  in  the  list  of  States  that  have 
furnished  a  President  of  the  United  States; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  historic  fact  that  David 
R.  Atchison,  a  citizen  and  Senator  of  Mis- 
souri, was  acting  President  of  the  United 
States  for  one  day  in  the  year  1849;  ^^^  ^^^ 
case  aflfords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  easy 
working  of  our  system  of  government.  Presi- 
dent Polk's  term  of  office  expired  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1849,  *^^  General  Taylor,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  him,  was,  in  the  regu- 
lar order  of  things,  to  have  been  inaugurated 
the  following  day.  But  the  following  day  was 
Sunday,  and,  by  common  consent,  the  cere- 
mony was  postponed  till  Monday.  Senator 
Atchison,  of  Missouri,  was  president  of  the 
Senate,  and,  as  that  body  does  not  expire,  he 
became  acting  President  of  the  United  States 
for  Sunday,  March  4,  1849.  ^^  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  government  the 
case  had  occurred. 

Mitchell,  Frances  Pearle,  who  has 

achieved  unique  distinction  as  a  successful 
woman  ag^riculturist,  was  born  on  the  farm  on 
which  she  resides  in  Boone  County,  Missouri, 
June  23,  1864,  daughter  of  Newman  Tomp- 
kins and  Katherine  Wells  (Slack)  Mitchell. 
Her  father  was  a  native  of  Prince  William 
County,  Virginia,  and  descended  from  a 
Scotch  ancestor  who  settled  there  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Dominion.  When  a  young 
man  he  removed  to  Woodford  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  later  sought  a  home  in  Missouri, 
settling  on  a  farm  in  Bopne  County,  in  1829. 
There  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
successful  farmer  and  through  his  thrift  and 
enterprise  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  married  Katherine  Wells  Slack,  daughter 
of  Major  John  Slack,  who  was  a  prominent 
farmer  of  Boone  County,  a  member  of  the 
first  board  of  curators  of  the  State  University, 
and  its  vice  president  in  1841.  Afterward, 
during  the  administration  of  Governor  Rey- 
nolds he  was  State  tobacco  inspector.  One  of 
his  sons  was  General  William  G.  Slack,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  while  at 
the   head  of  the  Confederate  forces  which 


made  such  a  gallant  stand  in  that  memorable 
conflict.  Pearle*  Mitchell  was  educated  at 
Stephens  Female  College,  in  Columbia,  from 
which  institution  she  was  graduated  with 
class  honors.  After  the  death  of  her  father 
and  later  of  her  mother,  she  assumed  full 
charge  of  the  splendid  farm  which  she  had  in- 
herited from  her  parents,  and  the  success 
which  has  since  attended  her  efforts  as  an 
agriculturist  has  made  her  widely  known.  All 
the  details  of  planting  and  harvesting  and 
the  marketing  of  products  and  live  stock  re- 
ceive$  her  personal  attention,  and  her 
business  sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  her 
affairs  is  evidenced  by  her  prosper- 
ity. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  these 
practical  affairs  demand  constant  and 
close  attention,  she  finds  time  for  social 
intercourse  with  her  hosts  of  friends,  among 
whom  she  is  popular  as  an  entertainer,  and 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation  for  her  hospi- 
tality and  the  refined  elegance  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  appointments  of  her  home.  She 
has  traversed  the  greater  part  of  our  own 
country  and  Canada,  and  in  1895  visited 
European  countries  and  spent  much  time  in 
the  historic  places  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent.  Recognizing  her  sterling  worth  as 
a  woman  of  affairs  and  her  excellent  judg- 
ment. Governor  Stephens,  in  1899,  appointed 
her  a  member  of  the  board  to  locate  the 
Missouri  Colony  for  the  Feeble  Minded  and 
Epileptics,  and  she  was  made  secretary  of 
this  board. 

Mitchell,  Harry  Harris,  editor  of 
the  "Henry  County  Republican"  and  post- 
master at  Clinton,  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
England,  August  7, 1850,  son  of  Rev.  George 
and  Mary  (Armitage)  Mitchell.  His  father,  a 
minister  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  also  a  phy- 
sician, was  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  was  educated 
for  missionary  work  in  India.  In  1854  he 
sailed  for  the  United  States  with  his  family 
and  settled  temporarily  in  Philadelphia. 
Thence  he  removed  to  Beverly,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  preached  for  three  years.  He  then 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  which  then  (1857)  held  meet- 
ings in  Sturgeon  Market  Hall.  Upon  assum- 
ing the  pastorate,  he  began  traveling  and 
lecturing  to  raise  funds  to  pay  for  a  house  of 
worship,  and  a  handsome  edifice  was  erected 
as  a  result  of  his  energy  and  self-sacrifice. 
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In  1859  hi^  health  failed  and  he  accepted  an 
appointment  as  missionary  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  with  fourteen  counties 
in  southwest  Missouri  as  his  field.  In  1864 
he  entered  the  Union  Army  and  was  surgeon 
at  Jefferson  City,  serving  during  Price's  raid. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  Missouri,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  there. 
Subsequently  he  served  the  churches  at  Hia- 
watha, Kansas,  and  Bolivar,  Missouri,  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  last-named 
place.  One  of  his  brothers,  John  Mitchell, 
was  a  major  in  the  British  Army  and  saw 
service  in  the  Chino-English  War  and  in 
South  Africa.  Mary  Armitage  Mitchell  is  a 
representative  of  a  distinguished  family.  Gen- 
eral Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  was 
an  uncle  of  her  grandmother.  An  officer  in 
the  British  Army  named  Harris,  who  married 
Miss  Warren,  was  a  member  of  the  family 
who  founded  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Mitchell  now  resides  at  Hiawatha,  Kansas, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years.  Her  only 
brother,  Harris  Armitage,  who  is  a  prominent 
surgeon  in  London,  has  two  sons  who  are 
now  (1900)  serving  with  the  British  Army  in 
South  Africa.  Until  i860,  Harry  H.  Mitchell 
attended  school  in  St.  Louis.  His  subsequent 
schooling  was  limited  to  a  few  months  in 
Lebanon  and  Miller  County,  and  night  school 
in  St.  Louis.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  was  living  at  Lebanon.  Two  days  after 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  while  rummag- 
ing about  the  town,  young  Mitchell  and  his 
brother  found  a  lot  of  powder  which  the  Con- 
federates had  hidden  in  a  vacant  house.  They 
were  preparing  to  carry  some  of  it  away, 
when  the  entire  mass  exploded,  burning  his 
body  black  and  unrecognizable.  For  eight 
months  thereafter  he  lay  in  bed,  much  of  the 
time  at  the  point  of  death.  In  1862  the  family 
removed  to  Miller  County.  Before  Price's 
raid  General  Rosecrans  issued  orders  that  all 
able-bodied  men  should  enter  the  army,  and 
young  Mitchell,  a  child  in  years,  was  among 
the  first  to  join  the  Forty-eighth  Provisional 
Battalion,  with  which  he  served  until  after  the 
battle  of  Little  Blue.  He  participated  in  the 
engagements  on  the  Osage,  at  Moreau  and  in 
the  battles  near  Jefferson  City  in  November, 
1864.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged 
temporarily  as  clerk  in  dry  goods  stores  at 
various  places.  After  his  father  removed  to 
Buffalo,  the  son  spent  a  year  and  a  half 
teaching  school.   Subsequently  he  worked  in 


Kansas  City  as  a  clerk  in  the  State  Line 
freight  house.    For  several  years  thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  railroading  on  the  Kansas- 
Pacific  and  the  Cairo  &  St.  Louis  Railroads. 
In   February,   1874,  while  he  was  working 
overtime  one  night  in  the  yards  at  East  Ca- 
rondelet,  an  engine  backed  a  loaded  car  of 
coal  over  him,  crushing  his  left  leg.  He  would 
have  bled  to  death  in  a  few  moments  had  not 
a  fellow  workman  held  the  femoral  artery 
until  Drs.  Hodgen  and  Mudd  arrived  and 
dressed  his  injuries.    From  that  time  until 
October  he  laid  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  St. 
Louis.  Upon  his  discharge,  a  helpless  cripple, 
though  his  leg  was  saved,  he  went  to  Hu- 
mansville,  where  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  be- 
gan keeping  books  and  clerking.    Early  in 
1876  he  entered  into  partnership   with  his 
brother.  Dr.  Frederick  Mitchell,  and  engaged 
in  the  drug  and  grocery  business  at  Humans- 
ville.    Two  years  later  he  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  the  "Bolivar  Free  Press."   Subse- 
quently he  became  business  manager  of  the 
"Springfield  Herald,"  which  position  he  filled 
for  several  years.   A  few  years  afterward  he 
was  given  the  management  of  the  "Spring- 
field Democrat."  He  remained  with  this  paper 
until  September,  1891,  when  he  removed  to 
Clinton  to  assume  charge  of  the  "Advocate," 
which  he  and  his  brother  Charles  had  pur- 
chased the  preceding  April.  The  name  of  the 
paper  was  at  once  changed  to  the  "Henry 
County  Republican,"  and  was  made  a  straight 
Republican  newspaper.    In  December,  1898, 
he  bought  his  brother's  interest  and  since 
then  has  been  sole  proprietor.    Mr.  Mitchell 
became  identified  with  the  fire  department  of 
Springfield  soon  after  his  removal  to  that 
city,  was  elected  assistant  chief  and  while 
serving  in  this  office  became  one  of  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Southwest  Missouri  Firemen's 
Association,  at  that  time  the  largest  similar 
body  in  the  United  States.   For  fifteen  years 
he  served  as  secretary  of  this  association.  In 
September,  1886,  the  firemen  of  Missouri  ef- 
fected  a   State   organization   for  procuring 
legislation  benefiting  them,  and  he  was  made 
secretary.    In  1892  he  labored  diligently  for 
the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  permitting  cities   to  set   aside 
pension  funds  for  firemen.   In  October,  1892, 
President  Harrison  appointed  him  postmaster 
at  Clinton  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  he  served 
eight  months.   In  February,  1893,  while  re- 
arranging some   heavy  boxes   in   the   post 
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office,  he  injured  his  left  knee,  the  injury 
growing  steadily  worse,  until  December  fol- 
lowing, when  the  amputation  of  his  leg  was 
found  necessary.  In  1894  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
made  chairman  of  the  sixth  congressional  dis- 
trict Republican  committee,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1895-6  managed  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  nomination  of  Robert  E.  Lewis 
for  Governor.  In  1896  he  organized  a  liter- 
ary bureau,  which  distributed  over  350,000 
documents  during  the  first  McKinley  cam- 
paign. In  July,  1897,  President  McKinley  ap- 
pointed him  postmaster  at  Clinton,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  still  serving.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
married  at  Buffalo,  Missouri,  March  5,  1876, 
to  Tabitha  E.  Morrow,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  L.  Morrow,  at  one  time  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  State  Legislature.  They  are 
the  parents  of  six  children,  Maud,  who  is  as- 
sistant to  her  father  in  the  post  office ;  Fred, 
mailing  clerk  in  the  post  office ;  Bessie,  Hat- 
tie,  Harry  H.,  Jr.,  and  Edith  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  Light  Infantry.— See  "Ne- 
vada." 

Mize,  Robert  Daniel,  druggist,  was 
born  March  24,  1864,  in  Liberty,  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  where  his  parents  resided 
a  short  time.  He  is  the  son  of  R.  S.  and 
Katharine  (Daniel)  Mize.  Roderick  S.  Mize 
was  bom  in  Estill  County,  Kentucky,  in  1828 
and  died  March  25,  i868.  He  came  to  Mis- 
souri when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  and 
was  proprietor  of  the  ferry  at  Blue  Mills  dur- 
ing the  early  freighting  days.  This  was  a 
steam  ferry  and  one  of  the  best  known  ves- 
sels of  its  kind  in  the  West.  In  addition  to 
operating  the  ferry  line  Mr.  Mize  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  general  store  at  Blue  Mills. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  burned  out  and 
the  entire  stock  of  goods,  valued  at  $20,000, 
together  with  valuable  holdings  worth  at 
least  $75,000,  were  destroyed.  He  was  a 
thorough  business  man  and  immediately  put 
forth  efforts  toward  replacing  his  heavy  loss. 
He  was  a  man  capable  of  handling  large  af- 
fairs and  was  a  potent  factor  in  the  commu- 
nity, where  his  strong  influence  was  directly 
felt.  The  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  Isaac  Mize,  was  an  influential  poli- 
tician in  Kentucky  and  died  in  that  State  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two  years.  Kath- 
arine Daniel  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Katharine  (Heinline)  Daniel.  Her  father  was 


of  Scotch-Irish  descent  and  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. This  family  came  to  Missouri  in  1832 
and  entered  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Daniel's  son-in-law,  M.  W.  Anderson,  of  In- 
dependence, Missouri.  Mrs.  Mize  was  a  na- 
tive of  Missouri  and  died  July  23,  1894.  She 
was  the  mother  of  six  children,  three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  The  living  ones  are  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Morris,  of  Mexico,  Missouri ;  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Peters,  of  Independence,  Missouri,  both  of 
whom  are  college  graduates  and  women  of 
accomplishments,  and  Robert  Daniel  Mize. 
The  latter  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Independence.  For  four  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  a  grocery  establishment  at  Mex- 
ico, Missouri.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
he  began  the  study  of  pharmacy  with  Gilke 
&  Kelley,  of  Independence,  Missouri,  making 
a  successful  attempt  to  secure  a  certificate 
from  the  State  authorities  in  1882.  His  old 
firm  failed  and  Mr.  Mize  associated  himself 
with  Dr.  J.  T.  Brown,  their  partnership  con- 
tinuing about  four  years.  November  4,  1886, 
he  opened  a  drug  store  on  the  north  side  of 
the  public  square  in  Independence,  and  De- 
cember I,  1887,  he  removed  to  his  present  lo- 
cation on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  square. 
In  1899  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Inde- 
pendence school  board  and  still  holds  that 
position,  being  a  most  active  worker  in  behalf 
of  the  advancement  of  the  public  school  sys- 
ter.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  has 
never  been  a  candidate  for  office  along  parti- 
san lines.  He  comes  from  a  family  whose 
members  affiliate  with  the  Christian  Church. 
•  Mr.  Mize  was  made  a  Mason  in  1887,  in  Mc- 
Donald Lodge,  No.  324.  He  is  a  member  of 
Independence  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  No.  12; 
Palestine  Commandery,  No.  17,  and  is  past 
eminent  commander  of  the  commandery, 
serving  in  1895-6.  He  was  married  Novem- 
ber 4,  1890,  to  Mary  Wilson,  daughter  of 
Charles  E.  Wilson,  of  Independence,  Mis- 
souri. Two  children  have  been  born  to  this 
union:  Katharine,  in  her  eighth  year,  and 
Charles  Roderick,  in  his  sixth  year.  Mr.  Mize 
is  a  progressive,  active  business  man,  but  is 
at  the  same  time  unassuming  and  conserva- 
tive. He  is  a  loyal  citizen  of  his  community 
and  State  and  is  ready  at  all  times  to  do  his 
share  in  any  movement  looking  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

Moberly* — A  city  of  the  third  class,  in 
Randolph  County,  situated  on  the  Wabash 
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and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railways, 
148  miles  from  St.  Louis,  128  miles  from 
Kansas  City,  131  miles  from  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
and  seventy  miles  from  Hannibal,  Missouri. 
It  is  the  junction  point  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad  system  from  St.  Louis 
to  Kansas  City,  and  the  north  branch  of 
the  same  system  from  Moberly  to  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  the  main  line  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  Railway.  Moberly 
is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  highest  point 
in  Randolph  County,  and  rests  upon  the 
topmost  summit  of  the  gjeat  divide  separat- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  from 
that  of  the  Missouri.  The  city  holds  a  com- 
manding view  over  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try and  is  remarkable  for  its  healthful 
environments.  The  history  of  the  city  finds 
its  origin  in  the  building  of  the  old  North 
Missouri  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Wabash 
system.  Early  in  the  fifties  this  railroad 
was  projected,  and  in  1857  was  completed  as 
far  north  as  Macon,  and  that  city  remained 
for  several  years  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  road.  Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  citizens  of  Randolph*  and  Cliariton 
Counties  organized  the  Chariton  &  Randolph 
Railroad  Company  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  line  of  road  to  extend  across  Randolph 
and  Chariton  Counties  from  the  North  Mis- 
souri Railroad  to  the  Missouri  River  at 
Brunswick.  Several  surveys  were  made  and 
other  preparations  begun  for  the  building  of 
this  new  branch  line.  On  July  4,  i860,  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  who  was  at  that  time  owner  of 
much  of  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  city  of 
Moberly,  entered  into  an  agreement  and  gave 
a  bond  for  a  deed  for  a  portion  of  his  land,  to 
the  Chariton  &  Randolph  Railroad  .Company, 
the  condition  of  the  bond  being  that  the  com- 
pany should  construct  a  line  of  railroad  run- 
ning west  from  the  place  where  his  land  was 
intersected  by  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
and  should  also  lay  out  and  plat  a  town  site 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  the  town 
lots  to  be  partitioned  between  the  Chariton 
&  Randolph  Railroad  Company  and  said  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  his  heirs,  etc.,  and  the  lots 
apportioned  to  the  company  to  be  actively 
placed  on  the  market  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  investors  to  become  interested  in 
the  new  town.  At  this  time  th^  only  station 
within  reach  of  the  proposed  junction  was 
old  Allen,  a  sleepy  little  hamlet  with  hot 
summer  suns  and  deep  winter  mud,  located 


in  the  midst  of  a  wide  prairie  and  about  one 
mile  north  of  the  present  handsome  Union 
Station  in  Moberly.  Allen  contained  but  few 
houses  and  was,  in  fact,  little^  more  than  a 
post-station  located  where  the  North  Mis- 
souri Railroad  crossed  the  old  stage  line 
plank  road  running  from  Glasgow  to  Paris, 
Missouri.  In  order  to  make  the  beginning 
of  their  proposed  new  to^Ti,  the  officers  of  the 
Chariton  &  Randolph  Railroad  Company 
concluded  to  interest  the  residents  of  AUen 
in  the  scheme.  The  company  had  the  loca- 
tion for  the  projected  metropolis;  but  that 
was  all.  It  had  no  inhabitants  and  no  houses. 
Allen  was  the  only  hope  for  the** Junction," as 
the  new  town  site  was  called.  Accordingly  the 
railroad  managers,  through  Judge  Salisbury, 
one  of  the  directors,  made  a  proposition  to 
the  citizens  of  Allen  by  the  terms  of  which 
the  company  agreed  to  g^ve  them  as  much 
land  down  by  the  "Junction"  as  they  owned 
in  Allen  if  they  would  move  down  and  locate 
on  the  new  site.  Now  it  came  to  pass  that 
one  Patrick  Lynch  was  one  of  the  peaceful 
dwellers  in  old  Allen  to  whom  this  kindly 
offer  was  extended.  At  once  he  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  accepting  its  terms  and  making* 
the  change.  It  is  possible  that  he,  like  an- 
other philosopher, 

''—Dipt  into  thf  future  far  ag  human  eyes  could  see, 
Saw  tb«  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 
be." 

At  any  rate  he  acted  on  the  suggestion 
offered  by  the  railroad  company.  He 
promptly  hitched  two  teams  of  oxen  to  his 
house  in  Allen  and  hauled  it  off  rattling  down 
the  prairie,  never  halting  until  he  landed  with 
his  house  and  furniture  and  family  on  the 
spot  where  the  "Magic  City,"  as  Moberly 
has  since  been  lovingly  called  by  its  citizens, 
was  destined  to  rise  a  few  years  later  in  all 
its  beauty  like  Venus  from  the  ocean.  When 
at  last  he  shouted  "whoa"  to  his  plodding 
ox-teams,  Pat  was  standing  on  the  plat  of 
ground  that  afterward  became  Lots  Nos. 
10,  II  and  12,  in  Block  No.  12,  of  the  original 
town  of  Moberly,  Missouri.  He  located  his 
house  at  this  place,  and  it  stood  there  for 
years  afterward,  on  the  south  side  of  Reed 
Street  near  the  corner  of  the  alley  running 
north  and  south  between  Sturgeon  and  Clark 
Streets.  Shortly  after  Pat  Lynch's  hegira 
from  Allen  the  Civil  War  came  on.  No  other 
Allenite  joined  in  the  exodus  to  the  "Junc- 
tion,"  for   the   breaking   out   of    hostilities 
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caused  the  directors  of  the  company  to  aban- 
don all  further  efforts  in  the  line  of  starting 
their  proposed  town  and  building  their  west- 
em  road.    Pat  Lynch  was  monarch  of  all  that 
the  railroad  company  had  surveyed.     And 
there  he  remained  in  undisputed,  exclusive, 
open,  notorious  and  adverse  possession  of  the 
contemplated  town  site  through  all  the  ter- 
rible times  that  followed;  and  stood  solitary 
guard  at  the  doorway  of  his  humble  dwell- 
ing during  all  the  long  years  from  1861  to 
1865,  while   red-handed   war  ran   riot   with 
sword  and  flame  through  the  frightened  and 
stricken  land.    When  peace  came  back  Pat 
was  still  on  the  spot.    But  many  changes  had 
been  wrought  throughout  the  country  and 
plans  had  altered.     On  April  28,  1864,  the 
Chariton    &    Randolph    Railroad    Company 
had  sold  out  boots,  breeches  and  baggage  to 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  and 
had  gone  out  of  business  and  out  of  exist- 
ence simultaneously.     Its  entire  franchises, 
rights,  possessions  and  belongings  became 
the  property  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad 
Company,    includmg    the    agreement    with 
William  Roberts.    After  the  business  of  the 
country  had  once  more  begun  to  settle  back 
into   ordinary  channels   after  the   war,   the 
North  Missouri  Railroad  Company  turned 
its  attention  to  the  long  deferred  plan  of 
starting  the  new  road  toward  the  west  and 
beginning  the  new  town.    In  carr)nng  out  the 
execution  of  these  matters  the  lone  settler  on 
the  "reservation"  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
company,  and  the  curious  terms  of  the  old 
unwritten  contract  under  which  the  first  cit- 
izen had  been  induced  to  locate  on  the  site 
of  the  future  town  were  cheerfully  respected, 
so  that  when,  in  1866,  the  officers  of  the  road 
platted  and  laid  out  "The  Original  Town  of 
Moberly,  Missouri,"  the  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Colonel  I.  H.  Sturgeon,  re- 
served Lot  No.   12,  in  Block  No.   12,  and 
shortly  after  the  time  of  the  first  lot  sale 
deeded  it  in  fee  simple,  gratis,  to  Patrick 
Lynch,  in  recognition  of  his  appreciated  and 
valuable  services,  as  was  said,  "in  holding 
down  the  ground  during  the  war." 

Mr.  John  L.  Vroom,  a  former  well  known 
citizen  of  Randolph  County,  Missouri,  now 
living  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  his  father,  Tunis  L.  Vroom, 
who  came  from  Iowa  in  1850  and  started  a 
sawmill  just  north  of  Huntsville,  on  the  East 
Fork,  furnished  the  lumber  from  his  saw  that 


built  the  first  new  house  ever  erected  in 
Moberly.  It  happened  that  Vroom,  pere,  was- 
needing  a  new  cistern  made  at  his  home  near 
Huntsville,  and  Pat  Lynch  wanted  lumber  to 
build  an  additional  house  for  himself  about 
the  time  of  the  first  lot  sale  in  Moberly, 
Accordingly  they  made  a  trade  by  which 
Lynch  gave  Vroom  a  red  heifer  and  made  the 
cistern,  and  Vroom  in  return  gave  Lynch  the 
lumber  with  which  to  build  his  house  on  his 
town  lot  in  Moberly.  Thus  were  the  business 
transactions  of  the  time  relieved  from  the 
harassing  entanglements  of  the  "money 
question"  and  freed  from  the  embarrassing 
difficulties  concerning  a  theoretical  "medium 
of  exchange"  that  have  oppressed  a  later  age. 

Honorable  John  H.  Babcock,  who  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Moberly  in  1894-5,  and 
who  is  the  present  president  of  the  Bank  of 
Moberly,  remembers  the  laying  out  of  the 
city  in  the  early  days.  "I  recall  the  birth  of 
Moberly  in  1866,"  says  Mr.  Babcock.  "At 
that  time  I  was  engaged  with  the  civil  en- 
gineering force  of  the  old  North  Missouri 
Railroad.  We  were  surveying  the  line  of 
road  north  from  Macon  City.  I  lived  at 
Macon  then.  Another  party  of  engineers 
were  surveying  the  line  west,  near  the  present 
location  of  Moberly  in  the  direction  of  Kan- 
sas City.  As  I  remember  it,  the  first  survey 
of  the  west  branch  began  at  old  Allen  and 
ran  west  along  the  line  of  the  old  stage  road 
toward  Huntsville.  This  survey  was  aban- 
doned and  some  time  later  a  new  one  was 
made  upon  which  the  present  road  was  built. 
I  came  down  to  assist  when  this  last  survey 
was  being  made,  and  we  planted  our  stakes  in 
the  long  prairie  grass  that  g^ew  taller  than 
the  head  of  a  man  on  horseback,  where  Mob- 
erly now  stands.    This  was  in  1866." 

Mr.  Enoch  Deskin,  one  of  Uncle  Sam's 
postmen  in  Moberly,  has  known  Moberly 
from  its  first  days.  He  testifies:  "I  was 
reared  on  a  farm  a  mile  or  so  southeast  of 
the  present  city  limits.  I  remember  that  the 
present  site  of  the  city,  notwithstanding  its 
high  elevation,  was  a  rather  flat  piece  of 
prairie  where  geese,  ducks  and  snipe 
abounded  in  wet  springtimes.  I  remember 
the  place  distinctly  as  far  back  as  1850. 
Game  was  abundant  then  and  people  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  timbered  sections.  No 
one  thought  of  farming  on  the  land  now  occu- 
pied by  Moberly.  Prairie  land  was  not  con- 
sidered worth  much  and  was  not  cultivated." 
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The  first  sale  of  lots  for  the  proposed  new 
town  of  Moberly  was  held  on  the  open 
prairie  site  one  bright,  clear  autumn  day, 
September  27,  1866.  The  ground  had  been 
staked  off  into  blocks,  lots,  streets  and  alleys 
in  accordance  with  a  plat  printed  and  issued 
previously  by  the  railroad  company.  There 
was  as  yet  no  incorporation,  of  course,  as  the 
town  at  this  time  existed  only  on  paper. 
The  original  expectation  was  that  the  town 
would  grow  eastward  from  the  main  north 
and  south  line  of  the  railroad;  but  the  con- 
trary has  been  the  case.  Upon  the  day  of  the 
sale  excursions  were  run  from  both  ends  of 
the  railroad — St.  Louis  and  Macon  City — and 
brought  large  crowds.  The  elements  favored 
the  occasion  with  the  superb  autumn  weather 
of  Missouri,  the  crowds  were  in  fine  spirits, 
and  the  auction  was  a  success.  At  noon  on 
the  sale  day  a  grand  dinner  was  served  on 
the  grounds  on  the  west  side  of  the  railroad 
track,  a  little  north  of  the  present  Coates 
Street  crossing,  just  where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  now  stands.  Everything  was  free 
and  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to 
drink,  including  wines  and  liquors,  for  all  in 
attendance.  Honorable  John  E.  Lynch,  who 
was  afterward  city  marshal  of  Moberly  for 
twelve  years,  and  later  United  States  marshal 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri  four 
years,  was  present  at  this  sale.  He  was  a 
small  boy  then,  but  clearly  remembers  now 
that  in  going  that  day  from  the  house  of  his 
father,  Patrick  Lynch,  across  to  the  place  of 
the  auction  and  dinner,  he  had  to  pass 
through  his  father's  corn  patch  which  covered 
the  territory  now  extending  north  from  Reed 
Street  to  the  present  city  hall  and  adjacent 
grounds  lying  between  Clark  Street  and  the 
railroad. 

At  that  time  the  western  branch  railroad 
had  not  been  built.  It  was  not  completed 
for  more  than  a  year  afterward.  As  before 
stated,  the  main  line  extended  from  St.  Louis 
to  Macon  City.  This  made  an  all  day  trip 
for  a  passenger  train ;  but  trains  of  the  pres- 
ent day  make  the  same  trip  in  a  little  over 
four  hours.  At  the  period  mentioned  trains 
left  Macon  in  the  morning,  took  dinner  at 
Montgomery  City,  and  reached  St.  Louis  at 
night.  Passengers  and  freight  were  trans- 
{(jrred  by  ferry  across  the  Missouri  River  at 
St.  Charles,  as  there  was  no  bridge  there 
then.  At  the  time  when  Moberly  was 
founded  much  of  the  freighting  business  of 


Randolph  and  adjoining  counties  was  done 
by  steamboats  on  the  Missouri  River.  Glas- 
gow was  the  principal  shipping  point  and  a 
daily  stage  line  ran  from  Glasgow  through 
Huntsville  to  Paris  and  Hannibal. 

The  city  of  Moberly  was  originally  named 
11)  honor  of  Colonel  Wm.  E.  Moberly,  who 
was  a  resident  of  Brunswick,  in  Chariton 
County.  Colonel  Moberly  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Chariton  &  Randolph  Rail- 
road Company.  Judge  Lucius  Salisbury, 
formerly  a  director  in  the  said  company,  and 
for  whom  the  city  of  Salisbury,  in  Chariton 
County  was  afterward  named,  is  my  authority 
for  the  above  information  relating  to  the 
naming  of  Moberly.  For  many  years  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the  new  town 
was  an  uncertain  and  debatable  quantity,  the 
public  being  about  equally  divided  upon  the 
question  of  pronouncing  the  "o"  long  or 
short.  Weight  of  authority  was  upon  the 
side  of  the  latter  method,  as  Colonel  Moberly 
so  pronounced  his  name.  But  usage  finally 
overcame  the  precedent  and  the  long  "o" 
pronunciation  gradually  came  to  be  the  only 
one  employed  by  the  people  at  home  and  the 
public  abroad. 

A  few  houses  were  built  after  the  lot  sale 
of  September  27,  1866,  but  the  activity  was 
not  marked,  and  a  second  lot  sale  was  held 
in  the  summer  of  1867.  At  this  time  there 
were  less  than  100  inhabitants  in  the  place, 
including  male  and  female,  old  and  young, 
white  and  black,  and  Moberly  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  railroad  camp.  There  was 
no  depot,  no  telegraph  office,  no  post- 
office,  no  freight  or  express  office.  All 
freights  and  express  matter  and.  all 
mail  and  telegrams  were  delivered  at  old 
Allen  and  from  there  transferred  by  wagons 
to  Moberly.  After  the  second  lot  sale,  how- 
ever, the  future  possibilities  of  Moberly 
Junction  began  to  suggest  themselves  to  in- 
vestors and  others.  Improvements  were 
made,  the  population  rapidly  increased,  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  new  town  came  added 
dignities  and  responsibilities.  On  the  25th 
day  of  May,  1868,  the  county  court  of  Ran- 
dolph County,  acting  under  the  statutes  at 
that  time  existing  in  the  State  under  the 
Drake  Constitution,  which  was  then  in  force 
in  Missouri,  organized  and  incorporated  the 
town  of  Moberly  under  the  name  and  title  of 
"The  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Moberly," 
with  power  to  have  perpetual  succession,  sue 
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and  be  sued,  etc.  The  first  board  qI  trustees 
was  appointed  by  the  county  court  in  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  consisted  of  A. 
T.  Franklin,  chairman,  and  Charles  Tisue, 
Asa  Bennett,  Louis  Brandt  and  William 
Seelen.  All  other  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  board.  The  first  account  allowed  and 
paid  in  the  history  of  the  town,  according  to 
the  records,  was  a  bill  in  favor  of  W.  T.  Ham- 
ilton, "for  services  to  the  town,"  as  it  states. 
This  was  done  at  the  board  meeting  held 
July  15,  1868,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  was 
$1.  At  this  meeting  also,  "upon  motion  of 
Wm.  Seelen  there  was  an  order  made  to  have 
a  fill  made  in  Reed  Street  (the  main  street 
of  the  town)  between  Williams  Street  and 
Fourth  Street."  The  solid  brick  pavements 
of  later  years  were  probably  but  little 
dreamed  of  by  the  first  city  fathers  when  they 
were  thus  engaged  in  making  "fills"  in  the 
prairie  branches  in  the  Moberly  streets  of 
1868. 

After  the  incorporation  of  the  town  its 
progress  became  rapid  and  business  increased 
phenomenally.  Times  were  good,  work  was 
plentiful,  money  was  abundant.  Martin 
Curry  was  one  of  the  first  comers  to  reach 
Moberly  from  Macon  City  after  the  rush  be- 
gan. He  used  to  say  of  those  times,  "I  came 
down  from  Macon  and  bought,  sold  and 
traded  a  good  deal  in  Moberly  lots  in  those 
days.  I  ran  a  saloon,  too,  and  made  lots  of 
money.  Everybody  had  plenty  of  money  and 
spent  it  freely.  We  used  to  say,  'What's  the 
use  of  keeping  it;  it  might  get  stolen.'  So 
we  always  stayed  up  at  night  till  all  was  spent 
and  everybody  was  broke,  and  then  went 
cheerfully  to  bed,  knowing  wc  could  not  be 
robbed  while  asleep.  And  we  could  make 
more  money  next  day." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held 
June  12,  1868,  S.  L.  Austin  was  appointed  the 
first  marshal  of  the  town.  He  qualified  the 
25th  day  of  the  same  month,  but  his  official 
career  was  not  of  long  duration.  "Bad  men 
from  Bitter  Creek"  were  frequent  visitors  to 
the  pushing  little  railroad  town  in  those 
stirring  times,  and  the  new  marshal's  lot,  like 
that  of  the  policemen  in  the  tuneful  "Pirates 
of  Penzance,"  was  not  a  happy  one.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Austin^s  brief  service  as  the  first 
marshal  of  Moberly  is  best  told  in  his  own 
words :  "I  made  the  first  arrest  ever  made  in 
the  corporation ;  it  was  Dick,  the  butcher, 
who  worked  for  Overberg.     The  time  was 


Sunday.  The  crime — he  shot  through  the 
counter  at  Ernest  Miller's,  and  they  sent  for 
me  to  come  down  and  stop  the  racket.  I 
left  a  kicking  cow  that  I  was  working  on, 
went  down  and  found  Dick  with  two  revolvers 
and  a  big  knife ;  and  two  men  on  horseback. 
They  were  all  in  front  of  Ernest's  saloon.  I 
went  up  to  Dick  and  asked  him  to  go  with 
me;  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  arms.  I  told 
him  I  had  two,  all  I  wanted;  and  then  told 
him  to  give  me  the  revolvers;  which  he  did. 
The  two  men  on  horseback  began  to  push  on 
him;  I  told  them  to  go  on  away,  and  they 
left,  and  Dick  went  home  with  me,  had  sup- 
per, lodging  and  breakfast — we  had  no  jail — 
and  then  I  took  him  before  Mr.  Franklin^ 
chairman  of  the  board.  Then  I  was  told  who 
one  of  the  men  on  horseback  was ;  it  was  the 
man  Brown,  they  said,  who  had  killed  two 
or  three  men,  and  it  nearly  scared  me  to 
death.  So  on  Tuesday  night  following  the 
board  met.  I  was  the  first  one  there;  and 
handed  in  my  resignation.  They  rather  in- 
sisted on  my  keeping  the  office,  but  I  said 
*No.'  And  the  city  owes  me  nothing  for  my 
time." 

The  first  town  election  was  held  on  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1869.  The  election  was 
held  under  the  strict  test  oath  regulations 
that  characterized  the  Drake  Constitution  of 
Missouri,  and  before  the  election  could  take 
place  it  was  necessary  for  the  board  to  order 
the  city  clerk  "to  see  the  superintendent  of 
registration  and  have  a  day  set  for  register- 
ing the  voters  of  the  town."  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  voters'  qualifications  at 
that  time  Were  determined  entirely  by  their 
political  affiliations,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  were  not  permitted  to  vote. 
The  first  board  of  trustees  elected  were  sworn 
into  office  by  W.  E.  Grimes,  notary  public, 
"and  after  taking  the  oaths  of  loyalty  and 
office  proceeded  to  business,"  according  to 
the  ancient  records  of  the  time. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  western  branch 
road  the  citizens  of  Moberly  began  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroad  company  for  the 
locating  of  the  railroad  machine  shops  at  the 
new  town.  In  June,  1869,  J.  D.  Werden  and 
A.  T.  Bunker,  prominent  citizens,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  com- 
pany officials,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  town  was  then  neither  populous  nor 
wealthy  this  committee  was  authorized  to 
offer  187  acres  of  land  to  secure  the  locating 
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of  the  machine  shops  at  Moberly.  This  com- 
mittee was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
bodies  that  oscillated  between  Moberly  and 
St.  Louis  in  the  next  few  years,  and  the  above 
first  offer  by  the  citizens  to  the  company 
was  increased  many  fold  in  value  before  the 
machine  shops  were  finally  erected  in 
Moberly  in  1872.  The  perseverance  of  the 
citizens  had  its  reward,  however,  and  the 
records  show  that  in  July,  1872,  the  board 
allowed  a  bill  of  $6.90  "for  powder  furnished 
for  celebrating  the  machine  shops." 

J.  D.  Werden  and  A.  T.  Bunker,  who  com- 
posed the  above  committee,  were  both  strong 
men,  and  both  afterward  became  prominent 
in  Missouri  and  other  States.  At  one  time 
Judge  Werden  served  as  city  recorder  and 
police  judge,  and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  picturesque  and  unique  character,  his 
court  was  as  good  as  a  show  any  day  in  the 
week..  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  a  certain 
colored  man  was  brought  before  him  under 
a  charge  which,  if  established,  was  sufficient 
to  bind  him  over  to  the  grand  jury.  The 
hearing  ^yas  not  concluded  by  nightfall  and 
adjournment  was  had  until  the  following 
morning.  After  supper  some  friends  met  the 
judge  on  the  street  and  inquired  of  him  how 
the  case  was  getting  along.  "Oh,  those  law- 
yers are  going  to  do  some  talking  in  the 
morning,  I  understand,"  said  he,  "and  I  hear 
there  will  be  some  more  witnesses  with  some- 
thing or  other  to  say  up  there;  but  I  can 
tell  you  right  now  that  that  nigger  is  a-going 
to  go  to  jail  as  sure  as  shooting."  And  it  is 
said  that  he  went.  A.  T.  Bunker  was  chair- 
man of  the  town  board  in  1870.  In  that 
capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  act  as  judge  in 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  city  ordi- 
nances. At  that  time  Mr.  Bunker  was  an 
extensive  dealer  and  speculator  in  coal  lands 
and  mines,  and  had  his  office  in  the  back 
part  of  the  old  Moberly  Bank.  Colonel  I. 
B.  Porter,  now  a  prominent  citizen  of  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  who  was  then  connected  with 
the  bank,  relates  that  one  morning  a  bibulous 
individual  in  an  advanced  stage  of  intoxica- 
tion was  brought  to  "his  honor's"  office  for 
trial.  It  developed  on  investigation  that  the 
city  ordinances  contained  no  provisions  ex- 
actly applicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Accordingly  the  chairman  ordered  the  mar- 
shal to  summon  the  town  board  immediately, 
and,  upon  their  convening,  a  sufficient  town 
statute  to  cover  the  case  was  passed  in  due 


form  by  the  city  fathers  while  the  ex  post  facto 
culprit  lay  piled  up  asleep  in  the  corner. 
When  the  ordinance  had  been  written  out, 
passed  and  signed — a  process  of  about  ten 
minutes — ^the  chairman  inquired  of  the  mar- 
shal, "Is  your  prisoner  still  drunk?"  "Still 
drunk,  your  honor,"  replied  the  marshal. 
"Then  stand  him  up,"  commanded  the  court. 
"I  assess  his  fine  at  three  dollars  and  costs," 
and  added  that  Moberly  was  a  progressive 
town  and  if  it  lacked  anything  it  wanted,  it 
could  get  it — even  law. 

In  the  year  1870  the  city  marshal,  Martin 
Howlett,  became  entangled  in  certain  misun- 
derstandings, which  finally  resulted  in  his 
resignation  August  2d  of  that  year.  A  short 
time  afterward  Mr.  Howlett  was  assassinated 
while  going  home  one  night.  The  affair 
caused  an  immense  sensation  at  the  time. 
The  murderer  has  never  been  brought  to  jus- 
tice, nor  positively  found  out. 

In  October,  1873,  the  city  bought  Lot  No. 
8,  in  Block  No.  14,  Original  Town,  from  D. 
H.  Fitch,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  and  paid  for  the  lot  with  a  city  bond 
for  $437.  Upon  this  lot  the  council  built 
the  old  engine  house  and  council  room,  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  council  ever  held 
there  was  held  on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1874. 
The  calaboose  was  established  there  May  5, 
1876.  On  September  28,  1882,  Lots  Nos.  6 
and  7,  in  the  same  block,  were  purchased  by 
the  city  from  W.  T.  McCanne,  a  former 
mayor  of  the  town.  The  present  handsome 
city  hall  and  the  city  jail  are  located  on  these 
grounds,  and  were  erected  in  1892. 

The  city  cemetery,  known  as  "Oakland 
Cemetery,"  was  platted  by  Charles  H. 
Wentz,"  city  engineer,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1871,  out  of  forty  acres  of  land  lying 
east  of  town,  which  had  been  purchased  the 
previous  autumn  by  the  city  from  Hunt,  God- 
frey &  Porter.  An  addition  to  the  original 
cemetery  was  laid  off  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  first  ground  August  8,  1882,  and  a  second 
addition  was  made  later. 

The  principal  park  of  the  city,  "Tannehill 
Park,"  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  easily  ac- 
cessible to  the  main  part  of  the  city,  and  is 
tastefully  ornamented  and  improved.  It  was 
a  gift  to  the  city  from  Dr.  C.  J.  Tannehill,  a 
wealthy  and  philanthropic  citizen  of  Moberly 
in  the  town's  early  years. 

The  city  records  of  early  days  contain 
some  curious  entries.     For  example,   at  a 
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meeting  of  the  board  held  in  April,  1870,  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  town  were  officially 
declared  (in  delightful  disregard  of  ortho- 
graphy and  with  refreshing  forgetfulness  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States)  to  be  "all  mail  white 
persons"  of  a  certain  age,  etc.  A  hint  of 
long  forgotten  election  troubles  is  found  in 
the  board  record  of  October  7,  1872,  wherein 
it  is  declared  that,  "upon  motion  the  follow- 
ing account  was  allowed:  $6,  amount  paid 
special  police  to  guard  Grant  and  Wilson 
flag."  As  late  as  June  7,  1875,  "a  bill  or 
$9.55  was  allowed  to  Miller  Bros.  &  Co.  for 
crackers  and  cheese  for  prisoners.'*  It  was 
evidently  no  rapturous  pleasure  to  "lay  out" 
a  sentence  in  the  city  calaboose  of  those 
times.  A  later  order  allows  $1.75  "for  keys 
for  the  cooler,"  and  another  $2  "for  blankets 
for  the  cooler."  August  10,  1877,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  council  "to  restrain 
domestic  geese  from  running  at  large."  This 
action  caused  much  humorous  comment  at 
the  time,  but  the  councilmen  proved  to  be 
philosophers  in  advance  of  their  age,  as  a 
similar  law  was  passed  by  the  State  Legis- 
lature many  years  later. 

The  records  also  show  the  council  to  have 
been  patriotic  in  times  past.  On  August  i, 
1881,  a  bill  was  allowed  to  Mayor  "P.  J.  Car- 
raody,  for  telegram  to  Garfield,  $3.75/' 
Under  date  of  December  5,  1881,  we  are 
solemnly  told  by  the  recorded  proceedings 
of  the  council  that,  "on  motion  the  clerk  was 
ordered  to  return  Mrs.  Edmonson's  letter  to 
her  with  the  assurance  that  she  is  not  in  the 
potter's  field."  It  is  easy  to  believe  this  must 
have  been  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Edmonson. 
Another  entry  relates  that  one  of  the  citi- 
zens appeared  and  "asked  the  council  to  sup- 
press the  negro  band  and  prevent  them  from 
playing  on  Fourth  Street  as  they  disturbed 
him  very  much."  And  again  we  learn  that 
another  troubled  resident  "complained  about 
the  pigeons  lighting  on  his  roof;  and  asked 
for  relief."  The  council,  no  doubt,  attended 
to  these  things.  At  all  events  we  are  in- 
formed a  little  later  that  they  provided  "a 
cemetery  for  dead  dogs,"  by  an  order  duly 
recorded.  Other  councils  used  emphatic 
language.  We  note  that  "a  special  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  waterworks 
company,  to  beg,  plead  and  pray  for  more 
wholesome,  nutritious  and  palatable  water." 
And  shortly  afterward  the  city  attorney  was 


"requested  to  prepare  an  air-tight  sidewalk 
ordinance." 

In  March,  1873,  the  State  Legislature 
passed  a  special  act  incorporating  the  city  of 
Moberly,  whereupon  the  former  town  organ- 
ization was  abandoned.  Under  this  special 
act  the  city  existed  until  March,  1889,  when 
the  charter  therein  conferred  was  relin- 
quished by  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  city 
organized  under  the  general  State  law  as  a 
city  of  the  third  class.  The  Moberly  of  to- 
day is  a  progressive  city,  possessing  all 
modern  improvements  and  having  educa- 
tional facilities  exceeded  by  no  other  city  of 
equal  population  in  the  State.  There  is  an 
excellent  high  school  occupying  a  building 
completed  in  1897  at  a  cost  of  $30,000;  three 
graded  ward  schools  occupying  handsome 
brick  and  stone  buildings  costing  from  $12,- 
000  to  $17,000  each,  and  a  graded  school  for 
colored  children,  known  as  Lincoln  school. 
In  addition  to  the  educational  advantages 
aflforded  by  the  public  schools,  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  conduct  a  private  academy,  St. 
John's  Catholic  Church  sustains  a  parochial 
school,  as  does  also  the  German  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  city  is  the  seat  of  an  excellent 
Conservatory  of  Music.  It  is  believed  that 
in  no  city  in  Missouri  has  the  ideal  of  public 
education  been  more  completely  realized 
than  in  Moberly.  The  public  school  buildings 
of  Moberly  and  their  equipments  are  en- 
tirely modern  and  first  class  in  every  par- 
ticular. In  these  progressive  days  school 
buildings  are  built  and  fitted  up  in  accord- 
ance with  other  advanced  ideas.  In  no  line 
has  there  been  greater  improvement  in  late 
years  than  in  school  architecture.  In  this 
department  of  progress  Moberly  yields  first 
place  to  none  of  her  sister  cities  in  Missouri. 
Furthermore,  the  thorough  intellectual  train- 
ing of  the  Moberly  schools  in  all  grades  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  substantial  and 
artistic  buildings  of  the  high  school  and  ward 
schools  in  their  material  aspects.  Moberly 
boasts  of  no  college ;  but  many  alleged  "col- 
leges" are  mere  farces  in  educational  work. 
The  State  superintendent  of  instruction  in 
Missouri  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture says  that  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy  in- 
stitutions in  the  State  which  call  themselves 
"colleges"  should,  for  the  sake  of  truth, 
change  their  names  and  call  themselves  any- 
thing else  instead.  The  Moberly  public 
schools  have  not  attained  their  present  high 
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standard  by  accident,  nor  in  a  day.  They 
are  the  result  of  painstaking  pride,  careful 
management,  and  the  growth  of  laborious 
years.  Prior  to  1872  there  was  no  regu- 
larly organized  public  school  in  Moberly. 
The  village  was  small  and  the  schools  were 
uncertain  and  intermittent.  Private  schools 
were  taught  from  time  to  time  and  short 
terms  of  public  school  were  held  in  the  new 
town.  W.  Tandy  Orear  and  Charles  B. 
Rodes  were  among  the  passing  teachers  of 
the  early  days.  One  school  was  taught  for 
a  time  on  the  East  Side;  another  was  held 
in  a  large  frame  building  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  South  Clark  and  Logan  Streets. 
In  the  year  1872  the  first  graded  public 
school  was  organized  in  Moberly.  The 
principal  was  Professor  Tuck  Powell.  Among 
his  assistants  were  N.  E.  Walker,  G.  N.  Rat- 
liff  and  Luther  Tcrrill.  All  of  these  gentle- 
men were  graduates  of  old  Mount  Pleasant 
College  at  Huntsville,  Missouri,  long  since 
destroyed  by  fire  and  never  rebuilt.  The 
Moberly  school  was  taught  in'  the  second 
story  of  the  large  brick  building  situated  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Reed  and  Fourth 
Streets,  known  at  that  time  as  the  Rothwell 
and  Porter  Block.  All  of  the  pupils,  regardless 
of  age,  size,  or  attainments,  occupied  the  one 
large  school  room  (which  one  of  the  teach- 
ers declared  covered  an  acre)  during  study 
hours;  and  retired  to  the  several  recitation 
rooms  as  occasion  required  to  recite  their  * 
lessons.  Owing  to  delay  in  the  completion 
of  the  building  this  school  did  not  begin  until 
November,  1872.  It  continued  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  1873-4  the  school  was 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  J.  N.  Cook, 
who  came  from  LaGrange,  Missouri.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Cook,  president  of  the 
LaGrange  College  for  many  years.  In 
1874-5  Professor  U.  S.  Hall  was  principal  of 
the  Moberly  school,  and  had  the  valuable 
services  of  J.  R.  Lowell  as  his  first  assistant. 
These  two  gentlemen  studied  law  in  their 
leisure  moments  and  were  afterward  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Since  those  days  they 
have  each  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  During  the 
term  of  1875-6  Professor  James  Scott,  from 
Monroe  County,  Missouri,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  During  these  years  the 
school  attendance  gradually  increased  as  the 
town's  population  gjew.  About  half  a  dozen 
teachers  were  employed.    Miss  Sue  Ruther- 


ford and  Miss  Amanda  Powell  are  two  well 
remembered  teachers  of  those  days.    In  the 
year  1875  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
established  in  Moberly  by  a  special  act  of 
the  Legislature.    One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
passage   of  this   act   was   that   the  city  of 
Moberly  should  furnish  a  suitable  room  for 
the  holding  of  the  new  court.    So  the  partial 
use  of  the  big  school  room  "that  covered  an 
acre"  was  secured  by  the  city  authorities, 
and  during  the  school  year  1875-6,  by  this 
special    arrangement,    the    Common    Pleas 
Court  and  the  Moberly  public  school  occu- 
pied the  same  quarters.    This  arrangement, 
however,  did  not,  upon  trial,   prove  satis- 
factory to  either  the  court  or  the  school.   As 
a   result   the   school    board   purchased  the 
square  of  ground  now  occupied  by  the  high 
school,  and  in  the  summer  of  1876  began 
the  erection  of  the  old  "Central  Building," 
which    stood    for    years    afterward    on  the 
comer  of  Johnson  and  Rollins  Streets  and 
within  whose  walls  a  generation  of  Moberiy 
children  were  educated.    At  the  time  of  the 
purchase  of  the  plat  of  ground  mentioned 
there  was  a  thoroughfare  known  as  Phipps 
Avenue  lying  between  Tannehill  Park  and 
the  lots  bought  by  the  school  board.    This 
avenue  remained  open  and  was  not  formally 
closed  until  March  5,  1877,  at  which  time 
it  was  vacated  by  order  of  the  city  council 
and    the    school    grounds    thereby    became 
joined  to  Tannehill  Park.    The  Central  build- 
ing was  a  large  brick  structure,  with  a  base- 
ment, two  brick  stories  and  a  third  story 
contained  in  a  high,   slated   mansard  roof. 
It  was  provided  with  two  tall  towers,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  building.    This  was  the  first 
permanent  school  building  ever  erected  in 
Moberly,  and  although  begun  in  the  summer 
of    1876,   was   not   completed   until    March, 
1877.    There  was  no  public  school  taught  in 
Moberly  in  the  fall  of  1876,  or  winter  of 
1876-7.     During  this  time,  however,  U.  S. 
Hall  taught  a  private  school  in  the  old  frame 
school  building  standing  then  on  East  RoUins 
Street,  near  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  trestle  bridge. 
He  also  taught  a  short  while  at  the  old  Orear 
school   house   on   South    Clark    Street.     In 
March,  1877,  was  opened  the  first  school  ever 
taught  in  Central  building.    It  was  in  charge 
of  Professor  N.  E.  Walker  as  principal,  and 
room  No.  8  was  the  highest  grade.     The 
school  closed  with  the  beginning  of  summer 
and  during  this  term  the  third  story  of  the 
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new  building  was  not  ready  for  occupancy, 
and  the  high  school  department  of  the  school 
was  not  opened  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term  in  September,  1877.    At  that  time 
the  high  school  of  Moberly  was  organized 
by  Professor  Marion  Bigley,  who  then  took 
charge  of  the  Moberly  schools  as  their  first 
superintendent.    Professor  Bigley  proved  to 
be  a  magnificent  organizer  and  educator.    He 
caused  a  perfect  method  of  accurate  grading 
and  classifying  pupils  to  be  adopted,  reor- 
ganized the  former  first  ward  school  on  the 
East  Side  and  introduced  many  new  ideas  and 
improvements.    Professor  Marion  Bigley  was 
a  rare  scholar,  a  thorough  student  of  human 
nature,  as  well  as  of  books,  and  withal  a  man 
of  the  kindest  impulses  and  most  gentle  and 
refined  nature.    During  his  entire  administra- 
tion he  managed  the  schools  with,  matchless 
care  and  marvelous  success.    He  was,  in  fact, 
the  founder  of  the  present  unexcelled  public 
school  system  of  Moberly.     The  following 
list  includes  all  the  superintendents  who  have 
served  in  the  Moberly  schools,  and  also  the 
years     of     their     several     administrations: 
Marion   Bigley,    1877-82;   James    A.    Race, 
1882-3;  L.  E.  Wolf,  1883-90;  W.  D.  Dobson, 
1890-1 ;  W.  E.  Coleman,  1891-2;  E.  M.  Spar- 
row, 1892-3;  J.  T.  Muir,  1893-5;  J.  A.  White- 
ford,    1895-present.     Two  members  of  this 
list,  W.  E.  Coleman  and  L.  E.  Wolf,  have 
been  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  Missouri.    At  the  time  the  "Central 
Buildingf**  was  built  the  entire  school  system 
reorganized,  graded  rooms  inaugurated  and 
the    high   school    established,   in    1877,    the 
Moberly  school  board  was  composed  of  Dr. 
W.  A.  Rothwell,  S.  C.  Mason,  Henry  Mor- 
gan, W.  H.  Selby,  W.  T.  McCanne  and  Rev. 
A.    Steed.     These  gentlemen  displayed  the 
greatest   zeal    in   the   welfare   of   the    new 
schools.    And  they  builded  even  more  wisely 
than  they  knew.    Though  all  of  them  have 
long*  since  passed  out  of  the  service  of  the 
people   of   Moberly,   yet   their   influence    is 
active  to  this  day  and  their  names  are  grate- 
fully remembered  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.    Those  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
hig-h  school  since  its  founding  are  as  follows : 
N.  E.  Walker,  Miss  Lizzie  Field,  Miss  Qara 
Lowell,    D.    N.    Conger,    Miss    Callie    M. 
Towles,  Will  A.  Rothwell,  B.  F.  Heaton,  Miss 
Barbara  Mullen,  W.  E.  Coons,  J.  W.  Lind, 
Professor  Seawell,  Professor  Qoyd,  E.  M. 
Sparrow,  J.  A.  Whiteford  and  H.  H.  Holmes. 
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In  the  fall  of  1885  the  old  frame  first  ward 
building,  on  East  Rollins  Street,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  not  rebuilt.  Instead, 
the  beautiful  East  Park  building  was  erected 
in  the  summer  of  1886  at  a  cost  of  $13,200. 
It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Coates 
Street,  in  what  was  formerly  Moss  Park. 
This  park  was  deeded  to  the  school  board  by 
the  city  of  Moberly  as  a  site  for  the  new 
building.  The  West  Park  building  was  built 
in  1885,  and  cost  between  $13,000  and  $14,- 
000.  This  building  is  located  on  a  prominent 
elevation  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  city 
and  is  a  commanding  landmark  overlooking 
the  surrounding  country  in  every  direction. 
The  electric  light  which  swings  from  the  top 
of  the  tower  can  easily  be  seen  for  more 
than  twenty  miles.  In  1893  the  South  Park 
building  was  erected.  This  building  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  most  perfect  of  all 
the  ward  buildings  in  its  appointments  and 
architectural  beauty.    It  cost  $16,400. 

On  the  evening  of  December  5,  1894,  the 
old  historic  "Central  Building"  took  fire  in 
some  unknown  way  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  An  issue  of  bonds  was  at  once 
voted  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing a  new  and  modern  high  school  building 
upon  the  same  site.  The  present  magnificent 
high  school  is  the  result.  It  was  erected  at 
a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  is  a  model  through- 
out, and  is  equipped  with  two  of  the  best 
laboratories  in  the  State,  a  commodious  gym- 
nasium, and  an  excellent  library,  which  is 
open  to  all  the  schools.  The  high  school 
"articulates'^  with  the  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Columbia,  and  the  course  of  study 
embraces  three  optional  divisions,  each  cov- 
ering a  period  of  four  years. 

In  Moberly  nearly  all  the  various  religious 
denominations  have  organizations  in  the  city. 
There  are  fourteen  fine  church  buildings  for 
white  people  and  two  for  colored  people. 
The  present  magnificent  sewer  system  was 
begun  in  1884,  and  there  are  now  about 
fifteen  miles  of  main  and  lateral  sewers 
affording  almost  perfect  drainage.  In  1885 
waterworks  were  established,  owned  by  a 
corporation.  According  to  requirements  the 
capacity  of  the  system  has  been  increased 
until  at  the  present  time  (1900)  the  con- 
sumption amounts  to  2,000,000  gallons  daily. 
The  mains  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  A 
regular  paid  fire  department  is  maintained, 
consisting  of  eight  men  and  a  chief.     The 
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first  vitrified  brick  street  paving  was  laid  in 
1888,  and  now  about  seven  miles  of  street  is 
paved  with  that  material.  Gas  works  were 
established  in  1873,  and  an  electric  light  plant 
was  put  in  in  1888.  In  1894  the  electric  light 
plant  was  enlarged  and  power  by  electricity 
was  also  furnished.  The  first  telephone  ex- 
change was  established  about  1881.  The 
present  telephone  system  was  built  in  1894, 
and  now  connects  with  long  line  telephones 
leading  to  outside  cities.  Also  by  a  different 
system  the  city  has  telephone  connection 
with  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
Under  the  court  laws  in  effect  in  Randolph 
County  one-half  of  all  the  courts  of  the 
county  are  held  at  Moberly,  alternate  terms 
being  held  at  Huntsville.  All  of  the  leading 
fraternal  orders  have  lodges  in  Moberly,  the 
Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias  owning 
fine  buildings.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Engineers  also  have  a  handsome  building, 
which  they  own.  There  are  four  lodges  of 
the  different  branches  of  Masonry,  two  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  two 
lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  two  of  Knights 
of  Maccabees,  one  each  of  the  Modem 
Woodmen  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  twelve  other  fraternal  secret 
orders  in  the  city.  In  1892  the  city  hall  was 
iuilt  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.  The  Union  Station 
^as  erected  in  1889  ^^  ^  ^^st  of  $35,000,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  railroad  depots  in  the 
State.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  is 
located  the  hospital  for  Wabash  Railroad  em- 
ployes. It  was  built  about  1890,  and  cost 
more  than  $30,000.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
brick  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  for  railroad  men. 
This  was  built  in  1900.  The  city  has  a  good 
operahouse,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800. 
Two  daily  newspapers  are  supported,  the 
"'Democrat"  and  the  "Monitor,"  each  of 
which  has  a  weekly  edition,  and  the  "Head- 
light," the  "League  Gazette"  and  the  "Inter- 
change" (Baptist),  all  of  which  are  published 
weekly.  The  business  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented by  two  substantial  banks  of  the  high- 
est standing;  two  prosperous  building  and 
loan  associations,  which  confine  their  opera- 
tions to  local  affairs  strictly ;  two  large  brick 
factories,  which  manufacture  the  finest  grade 
of  vitrified  paving  brick,  beautiful  pressed 
building  and  ornamental  brick,  and  all  kinds 
of  tiling,  sewer  and  drainage  pipe  and  earth- 
enware, and  ship  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
these  products  annually  to  the  cities  of  Mis- 


souri and  other  States;  one  large  iron  foun- 
dry; two  extensive  machine  shops  not 
connected  with  the  railroad ;  a  flour  and  feed 
mill,  also  a  saw  and  planing  mill;  artificial 
ice  plant,  with  cold  storage  connected;  two 
steam  laundries;  five  cigar  factories;  whole- 
sale establishments  in  the  grocery,  drug,  oil, 
cigar  and  confectionery  lines;  about  200 
stores  in  the  different  branches  of  trade,  and 
many  miscellaneous  business  places,  includ- 
ing lumber  and  coal  yards,  repair  shops,  etc 
There  are  three  excellent  hotels  of 
the  first  class  in  the  city,  and  many 
smaller  hotels,  boarding  houses,  etc. 
Moberly  is  the  center  of  one  of  the 
greatest  coal-mining  and  shipping  regions 
in  Missouri,  and  coal  is  mined  in  vast  quan- 
tities within  sight  of  the  city  limits.  The  un- 
excelled supply  of  superior  coal  and  water 
particularly  recommend  the  city  as  a  manu- 
facturing point.    Its  population  in  1900  was 

^>012.  W1I.L  A.    ROTHWELL. 

Mobley,  Alphens  B.,   physician,  was 
born  February  24,  1850,  in  Weakley  County, 
Tennessee,    son    of    E.    B.    and    Parthenia 
(Ward)  Mobley.  The  elder  Mobley,  who  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  removed  from  Weak- 
ley County  to  Gibson  County,  Tennessee,  and 
died  there.  The  son  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  early  life  in  Gibson  County,  where  he 
had  the  usual  experiences  of  a  farmer's  son 
in  that  region,  dividing  his  time  between  farm 
labor  and  attendance  at  the  country  schools. 
His  tastes  inclined  him  toward  the  study  of 
medicine  and  after  obtaining  a  good  English 
education  he  began  his  preparation  for  the 
profession  in  which  he  has  since  gained  well 
deserved    prominence,  as  a  student  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  old-time  physicians  of  Gib- 
son County,  Tennessee.   He  thus  fitted  him- 
self for  attendance  upon  regular  courses  of 
medical  lectures,  and  in  1870  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Lou- 
isville at  Louisville,  Kentucky.    In  1871   he 
came  to  Missouri  and,  locating  in  the  town  of 
Kennett,  began  practice  there.   After  a  time 
he  went  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  attended 
another  course  of  lectures  in  that  city.    Re- 
turning then  to  Kennett,  he  resumed  the  act- 
ive practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  has  ever 
since  continued  his  labors  in  this  field,  win- 
ning a  large  measure  of  success.    He  opened 
the  first  exclusive  drug  store  established  in 
Kennett,  and  for  a  number  of  years  carried 
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on  this  business,  which  was  m  line  with  his 
professional  work  and  facilitated  his  labors. 
At  a  later  date,  his  practice  demanding  his 
entire  time  and  attention,  he  abandoned  the 
drug  business  and  has  since  concentrated  all 
his  energies  on  the  performance  of  the  duties 
incident  to  his  chosen  calling.  Careful  and 
conscientious  in  his  treatment  of  patients, 
skillful  in  diagnosing  diseases  and  prompt  in 
applying  proper  remedies,  he  has  grown  con- 
tinuously in  public  favor  and  for  many  years 
has  enjoyed  the  unqualified  esteem  and  perfect 
confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  patrons.  A 
capable  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a  successful 
practitioner  of  medicine,  he  has  prospered  in 
a'financial  way  and  as  a  business  man  is  num- 
bered among  the  substantial  citizens  of  Dunk- 
lin County.  Dr.  Mobley  was  married  October 
7i  1873,  to  Miss  Cornelia  V.  Bragg,  who  died 
September  30,  1885.  May  22,  1888,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Greene,  of  Higbee,  Missouri. 
One  child,  now  deceased,  was  born  of  his 
first  marriage,  and  one  child  born  of  his  sec- 
ond marriage  is  now  living. 

Moccasin  Spring. — ^A  spring  of  limpid 
water  in  the  rocks  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  fourteen  miles  above  the 
city  of  Cape  Girardeau.  This  spring  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  Schoolcraft,  as  well 
known  to  early  navigators  of  the  river. 

Modem  Novel  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1887  this  club  began  its  existence  in  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  St.  Louis  as  the 
"Literary  Branch  of  the  Eliot  Society,"  the 
first  intention  being  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical as  well  as  the  literary  value  of  fiction. 
As  this  was  an  idea  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stone,  she 
was  made  chairman  of  this  branch,  with  per- 
mission to  advance  her  plan  for  one  year. 
The  time  was  extended  for  five  years,  how- 
ever and  meantime  Mrs.  Stone  gradually 
modified  the  original  intention  of  the  work. 
The  arrangement  of  the  program  natur- 
ally fell  into  her  hands,  including  the  selection 
of  the  books  and  mapping  out  the  discussions 
which  were  to  be  taken  up  through  them. 
But  able  assistance  was  given  her  by  the  com- 
mittee in  securing  efficient  people  for  each 
meeting,  who  furnished  papers  upon  the  se- 
lected subjects. 

As  the  work  of  this  club  has  always  been 
somewhat  opposed  to  ruling  traditions,  it  be- 
came advisable  in  1894  to  seek  a  separate  and 


more  independent  existence,  and  during  that 
year  the  club  meetings  were  held  in  the  tech- 
nological room  of  the  Public  Free  Library. 
Since  then  they  have  been  held  in  the  Non- 
Sectarian  Church.  No  other  changes  have 
been  made  except  that  the  originator  of  the 
dub  now  presides,  and  instead  of  papers,  the 
discussions  are  started  direct  from  the  book 
of  the  evening,  by  the  reading  of  selected 
paragraphs.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  importance  of  this  fiction  always  in 
mind. 

The  attendance  at  meetings  varies  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred,  according  to  the  interest 
in  the  book  for  the  evening.  Bellamy's 
"Looking  Backward"  brought  out  the  largest 
attendance  of  all.  The  subjects  taken  up  in 
the  last  nine  years  of  this  club's  existence 
have  been  those  which  most  deeply  influence 
humanity,  marriage,  heredity,  religion,  poli- 
tics, art,  wealth,  poverty,  labor,  monopolies, 
competition,  crime,  society,  war,  the  race 
question,  charity,  psychology,  courage  and 
mother  love.  The  programs  go  to  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  several  branch  clubs 
have  been  formed  upon  this  plan,  and  a  na- 
tional organization  is  contemplated. 

Modem  Woodmen  of  America.— 

A  fraternal  slnd  benefit  order  which  was  pro- 
visionally organized  January  5,  1883,  at  Ful- 
ton, Illinois,  and  chartered  by  the  State  of 
Illinois  May  5,  1884.  The  originator  of  the 
order  was  Joseph  C.  Root,  who  served  as  its 
principal  officer  from  1882  to  1890.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  board  of  five  directors,  through 
whom  its  affairs  are  controlled  directly  by 
members  of  the  order.  Its  principal  offices 
are  at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  the  territory 
within  which  its  camps  may  be  established 
embraces  the  Slates  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Idaho,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Washingfton,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and 
Wyoming.  Regular  camps  can  not  be  insti- 
tuted in  cities  having  a  population  of  more 
than  200,000  within  this  territory,  but  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  of  the  order,  resi- 
dents of  any  such  city,  may  bind  themselves 
together  and  form  a  good  fellowship  camp, 
which  is  shorn  of  some  comparatively  unim- 
portant rights  and  privileges  of  regular 
camps.  The  intent  of  excluding  camps  from 
the  larger  cities  is  to  guard  against  the  in- 
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creased  mortality  incident  to  epidemics  of 
contagious  diseases  which  might  affect  in- 
juriously the  stability  of  the  order.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  order  was  reported  to  be 
262,740  in  1897,  and  over  $9,000,000  had  been 
paid  out  to  its  beneficiaries.  In  the  State  of 
Missouri  495  camps  were  in  existence  at  that 
time,  with  a  membership  of  19,030.  The  first 
camp  in  this  State  was  chartered  at  St.  Jos- 
eph, January  30,  1893.  The  only  camp  in  St, 
Louis  is  a  good  fellowship  camp,  chartered 
March  16,  1897,  and  named  "St.  Louis  Asso- 
ciation Camp,  No.  3,080."  Among  the  char- 
ter members  were  George  W.  Andrews,  W, 
W.  Baker,  A.  H.  Bradley,  H.  E.  Duckworth 
and  others. 

In  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  850  camps,  with  48,000  members, 
regular  camps  existing  in  nearly  all  cities, 
towns  and  villages  of  the  State,  except  St. 
Louis,  which,  as  above  stated,  has  a  good 
fellowship  camp.  There  are  four  leading  log- 
rolling associations  auxiliary  to  the  order — 
the  Southwest  Missouri,  the  Northwest  Mis- 
souri, the  Southeast  31issouri  and  the  North- 
east Missouri,  and  many  of  the  counties  in 
which  the  order  is  strong,  have  their  log-roll- 
ing associations  also.  The  order  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  fraternal  and  benefit  organiza- 
tions in  the  State,  and  the  annual  gatherings 
of  the  log-rolling  associations  are  frequently 
attended  by  thousands  of  persons. 

Moffett,  John  V.,  a  well  known  town- 
site  promoter  and  real  estate  operator,  was 
bom  August  20,  1857,  in  Brownsville,  Minne- 
sota. His  parents  were  Peter  and  Bedelia 
(MacQellan)  Moffett,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1852  and  settled  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  they  were  married  the  same 
year.  A  few  years  later  they  removed  to 
Brownsville,  Minnesota,  where  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  He  also  started  the  Browns- 
ville "Free  Press,"  the  first  newspaper 
published  in  that  town  or  vicinity. 
Mr.  Moffett  is  related  to  Livingston, 
the  great  African  explorer  and  dis- 
coverer of  the  source  of  the  Nile  River, 
the  latter  having  married  his  first  cousin,  who 
was  a  niece  of  Peter  Moffett,  heretofore 
mentioned.  Samuel  E.  Moffett,  a  member  of 
the  "New  York  Tribune's"  editorial  staff  and 
a  contributor  to  the  "Forum"  magazine,  is  a 


cousin  of  J.  V.  Moffett,  and  through  the  mar- 
riage of  a  half-brother  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  connected  with  Thomas   B.  Reed, 
formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  member  of  that  body  from  the 
State  of  Maine.  J.  V.  Moffett  attended  the 
normal  school  at  Emporia,  Kansas.  He  was 
also  a   student   in  Washburn   College  and 
Pond's  Commercial  College,  at  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, leaving   the   latter   institution   in   1875 
without   graduating.     He   subsequently  at- 
tended the  Kansas  State  University  at  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  and  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  grad- 
uating from  the  latter  in  1877.  Mn  Moffett's 
first  business  venture  was  in  the  furniture 
trade,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  W.  M.  Dig- 
non  &  Company,  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  He  was 
next  a  member. of  the  firm  of  Moffett  & 
Hartzell,   of   Wichita,    Kansas,   which  was 
merged  into  a  stock  company  doing  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  furniture  business  with  Mr. 
Moffett  as  president,  F.  H.  Hartzell  as  secre- 
tary and  J.  W.  Davis  as  treasurer.  This  com- 
pany,  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in 
the  West,  did  a  business  averaging  $1,000  a 
day  and  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  west  of 
the  Missouri  River.    In   1886  Mr.   Moffett 
closed  out  his  interest  in  the  concern  and  im- 
mediately afterward  became  vice  president  of 
the  Omaha,  Abilene  &  Wichita  Railway.  This 
road  was  sold  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  1887  ^^^  ^s  now 
a  part  of  that  system.   Upon  the  conclusion 
of  this  sale  Mr.  Moffett  accepted  the  position 
of  general  manager  of  the  Rock  Island  Land 
Company,  in  connection  with  the  presidency 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Land  Company,  which 
he  still  holds.   When,  in  1897,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  William  C.  Edwards,  ex- 
State  Treasurer  of  Kansas,  and  became  inter- 
ested in  the  land  and  townsite  departments  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Railway, 
under  President  A.  E.  Stillwell,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Rock  Island  Land  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Moffett  is  now  the  industrial  com- 
missioner of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way Company.   Many  towns  along  the  lines 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Qty  South- 
em  in  the  territory  lying  between  Kansas 
City  and  the  Gulf,  particularly  in  southern 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Moffett  for  much 
of  their  present  populations  and   material 
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prosperity.    He  has  been  largely  interested 
in  the  town  of  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  and  sold 
much  of  the  land  upon  which  that  new  and 
flourishing  settlement  stands.  He  was  in  1900 
the  largest  individual  land-owner  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  holding  over  300,000  acres  of 
excellent  rice,  cane,  tobacco  and  timber  lands 
which  he  purchased  from  the   State  levee 
boards  at  a  very  low  price.  These  lands  are 
located  as  follows:     In  Terrebonne  parish, 
150,000    acres;    Avoyelles    parish,    109,000 
acres;    Rapides    parish,    14,600    acres;    St. 
Landry  parish,  18,600  acres,  and  in  Sabine 
parish,  13,000  acres.  He  is  also  the  owner  of 
a  one-eighth  interest  in  16,000  acres  of  fine 
rice  land  in  Jefferson  County,  Texas,  l3ring 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Beaumont.    Mr. 
MoflFett  was  married  in  1880  to  Miss  Emma 
Low,  daughter  of  P.  G.  Low,  of  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas, and  a  niece  of  P.  I.  Bonebrake,  president 
of  the  Central  Bank  of  Topeka,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  niece's  marriage  Auditor  of  the 
State  of  Kansas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffett  have 
three  daughters.  The  head  of  this  family  has 
a  wide  acquaintance,  a  solid  business  stand- 
ing and  a  large  circle  of  friends.    He  has 
done  a  great  deal  toward  building  up  towns 
and  cities  and  converting  waste  places  into 
habitable  villages  and  hamlets.    He  has  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  great  West. 

Mohrstadty  Emil  C,  banker,  was  born 
March  27,  1863,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  son 
of  John  C.  and  Justina  (Schroder)  Mohrstadt, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Germany.  His 
father,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Montgomery 
.County,  Missouri,  was  long  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  German  newspaper  publishing 
interests  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  was  business  manager  of  the  "Anzeiger 
des  Westens."  Mr.  Mohrstadt  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  in  the  city  in  which  he 
was  bom,  completing  his  studies  at  the 
Mound  City  Commercial  College.  Thus  fitted 
for  a  business  career,  he  began  work  when  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  in  the  old  Tenth 
Ward  Savings  Bank  of  St.  Louis.  Later  he 
became  connected  with  the  Fifth  National 
Bank  and  was  an  employe  of  that  institution 
when  it  failed  in  1888.  After  the  failure  and 
the  appointment  of  Governor  Lon  V.  Steph- 
ens as  receiver  of  the  bank,  he  was  the  only 
member  of  the  old  force  retained  to  aid  in 
untangling  and  settling  up  its  affairs.  After 
completing  the  work  which  he  had  to  do  in 


this  connection,  and  in  the  year  1891,  he  left 
St.  Louis  and  went  to  Dexter,  Missouri, 
where  he  organized  the  first  bank  established 
in  Stoddard  County.  Becoming  cashier  of 
this  banking  house,  he  has  ever  since  held 
that  position,  and  is  also  a  large  shareholder 
in  the  bank.  He  began  his  banking  career 
as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  old  Tenth  Ward 
Savings  Bank  of  St.  Louis  already  mentioned, 
and  from  this  humble  position  has  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  position  of  influence  and  prom- 
inence which  he  now  holds  in  banking  circles. 
With  a  natural  genius  for  the  conduct  of 
financial  affairs,  he  has  combined  the  exact 
rectitude  and  careful  attention  to  every  de- 
tail of  the  banking  business  which  is  essential 
to  success.  To  him  Governor  Stephens  gave 
credit  for  much  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Fifth  Na- 
tional Bank  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  payment  of 
dividends  which  far  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  creditors  of  that  institution.  As 
the  pioneer  bank  of  Stoddard  County,  the  in- 
stitution of  which  Mr.  Mohrstadt  is  now  the 
executive  head,  has  had  the  difficult  task  of 
educating  the  people  of  Dexter  and  the  coun- 
try tributary  thereto  concerning  the  benefits 
and  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them 
from  having  a  local  banking  house  in  the 
county.  In  this  Mr.  Mohrstadt  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  been  remarkably  successful  and, 
while  extending  their  business,  they  have  also 
greatly  facilitated  the  transaction  of  business 
in  other  lines  and  drawn  about  themselves  a 
large  circle  of  friends.  A  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics, Mr.  Mohrstadt  has  from  time  to  time 
contributed  to  the  success  of  his  party  in 
various  ways,  but  has  never  been  an  office- 
seeker,  and  has  only  served  in  a  public  official 
capacity  as  city  treasurer  of  Dexter.  He 
married,  in  1894,  Miss  Lizzie  Brumund,  and 
has  one  child. 

Mokane. — ^An  incorporated  village  in 
Callaway  County,  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  Railroad,  120  miles  from  St.  Louis  and 
fourteen  miles  southeast  of  Fulton.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  public  school,  a  bank,  hotel 
and  about  half  a  dozen  stores,  and  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 275. 

M onbran's  Island. — ^An  island  de- 
scribed in  the  diary  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite 
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a  bluff  and  a  few  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of 
Deer  Creek  and  some  distance  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Osage.  On  their  journey  up  the 
river  in  1804  they  camped  over  night  on  this 
island.  From  the  meagre  description  given,  it 
no  doubt  was  the  same  island  which  at  a  later 
period  became  known  as  Big  Island. 

Monegaw  Springs. — Monegaw 
Springs,  some  hundred  in  number,  are  con- 
tained within  a  space  of  200  feet  square,  and 
are  situated  one  mile  north  of  the  Osage 
River,  and  about  seven  miles  southwest  of 
Osceola,  in  St.  Clair  County.  The  waters 
are  strongly  impregfnated  with  black  sulphur, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  them  for  medicinal  uses.  Monegaw 
Cave,  one-half  mile  distant,  abounds  in  crys- 
tal formations ;  it  has  been  explored  for  about 
one  mile.  Tradition  says  that  Monegaw,  a 
well  regarded  Osage  chief,  retired  to  the  cave 
and  starved  himself  to  death  in  grief  at  the 
passing  away  of  the  lands  of  his  people  to  the 
whites. 

Monett. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Barry  County,  on  the  main  line  and 
the  Seligman  branch  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railway,  eighteen 
miles  north  of  Cassville,  the  county 
seat,  and  282  miles  southwest  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark 
Range.  It  has  an  excellent  waterworks  sys- 
tem, supplied  by  artesian  wells;  electric 
light  and  telephone  service;  two  graded 
schools  and  a  Catholic  school ;  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian, Presbyterian,  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Episcopal  and 
Catholic  Churches;  lodges  of  Masons,  Odd 
Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Wood- 
men, United  Workmen,  Select  Friends, 
Knights  and  Ladies  of  Security,  Catholic 
Knights  of  America,  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  Firemen,  Railroad 
Conductors  and  others;  two  daily  news- 
papers, the  "Leader,"  Democratic,  and  the 
"Eagle,"  Republican;  a  bank  and  excellent 
hotels.  A  spacious  and  beautiful  Railroad 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building 
was  erected  in  1899  ^^  ^  cost  of  $10,000.  The 
industries  of  the  city  include  the  division 
round  house,  repair  shops  and  supply  houses 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway; 
a  mammoth  flourmill,  two  elevators,  an  ice 
factory  and  brickyards.    The  town  was  laid 


out  upon  the  lands  of  the  old  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company.  It  was  originally 
known  as  Billings;  in  1871  the  name  was 
changed  to  Plymouth,  and  in  1887,  when  it 
was  incorporated,  to  Monett.  In  the  vicinity 
is  an  excellent  farming  country,  occupied  by 
a  progressive  and  intelligent  people.  Small 
fruit  culture  is  an  industry  of  constantly  in- 
creasing importance,  and  large  tracts  are  de- 
voted to  strawberries  alone.  These  interests 
are  so  important  that  the  railway  provides 
shipping  sheds  for  their  special  accommoda- 
tion.   Population  in  1900,  3,115. 

MoniteanT--See  "Qarksburg." 

Moniteau   County. — ^A  county  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Cooper  County  and  the  Missouri 
River,    which    separates    it    from    Boone 
County ;  east  by  Cole ;  south  by  Miller  and 
Morgan,  and  west  by  Morgan  and  Cooper 
Counties ;  area,  261,000  acres.    The  surface  of 
the  county  is  generally  rolling,  with  large 
scopes  of  bottom  lands  along  the  Missouri, 
the  Moniteau  and  other  streams.    A  portion 
of  the  northern  and  the  eastern  and  central 
parts  consist  of  woodlands.    The  southern, 
western,  and  part  of  the  northern  sections 
consist  of  rolling  prairie,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  fine  groves  of  timber.    The  county 
is  abundantly  watered  and  well  drained.  The 
Moniteau,  which  rises   in   Cooper   County, 
flows  eastwardly  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  to  the  Missouri.    Seven  miles 
from  its  mouth  it  receives  the  waters  of  lit- 
tle Brush  Creek,  and  Little  Moniteau  two 
miles    above.    Factory,    Splice    and    Petit 
Saline  Creeks  flow  through  the  northern  part 
and  into  the  Missouri.    Morgan  Creek  flows 
eastward  through  the  center,  and  has  for  its 
feeders  Willow  Fork  and  Burris'  Fork,  and 
their  numerous   small   tributaries,   Straight 
Fork,  Smith's  Fork,  Big  Branch,  Lick  Fork 
and  Clifty  Creeks.    The  South  Moreau  flows 
through  and   along  the   extreme    southern 
part.    There  are  many  springs  in  the  county, 
some  of  considerable  size.     The  timber  in 
the  county  consists  of  the  different  varieties 
of  oak,  white  and  black  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
maple,    elm,    sycamore    and    less    valuaUe 
woods.    The  soil  of  the  bottoms  is  a  rich  dark 
loam    of    great    productiveness,    while   the 
prairie  land  and  the  wooded  sections  have  a 
clayey  soil,  in  places  light.    In  the  eastern 
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central  part  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  with  clay  soil  on  gravel.    About  85  per 
cent  of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.    The 
chief  cereal  crops  are  corn,  wheat  and  o^ts. 
Corn  yields  an  average  of  thirty-two  bushels 
to  the  acre,  wheat  sixteen  bushels  and  oats 
twenty-five  bushels.    The  yield  of  potatoes  is 
150  bushels  to  the  acre.    AH  the  other  tuber- 
ous vegetables  grow  abundantly.     Farming 
is  the  most  profitable  industry  of  the  county, 
of    which    stock-raising    is    an    important 
branch.    The  surplus  products  shipped  from 
the  county  in  1898,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  were  as 
follows:    Cattle,   4,279   head;    hogs,    25,511 
head;  sheep,  3,983  head;  horses  and  mules, 
703  head;  wh«at^  31,584  bushels;  oats,  9,380 
bushels;   com,  663  bushels;  flour,   566,612 
pounds ;  clover  seed,  178,335  pounds ;  walnut 
logs,    10,300   feet;   cord   wood,   713   cords; 
cooperage,  2  cars;  lead  ore,  40  tons;  coal, 
387  tons;  wool,  4,635  pounds;  poultry,  721,- 
575   pounds;   eggs,   280,620   dozen;   butter, 
38,690     pounds;     cheese,     38,530     pounds; 
dressed  meats,  5,545  pounds;  game  and  fish, 
32,335  pounds;  lard,  4,900  pounds;  tallow, 
6,695  pounds ;  hides  and  pelts,  42,543  pounds ; 
fresh  and  dried  fruits,  11,250  pounds;  vege- 
tables, 1,725  pounds;  furs,  1,057  pounds,  and 
feathers,  4,917  pounds.    Different  deposits  of 
lead  exist  in  the  cotmty.    When  white  men 
first  entered  the  county  there  was  evidence 
that  many  years  previous  some  race,  probably 
before  the  Indians,  had  worked  at  lead-min- 
ing.    During  the  Spanish  domination  claims 
to  mineral  lands  had  been  made,  and  in  1830, 
what    was  supposed  to  have  been  a  rude 
smelting  furnace  was  discovered.     In  1874, 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  old  ruin,  two  men, 
Durbin  and  ToUe,  began  mining  for  silver, 
but  without  reward.   As  early  as  1855  lead- 
mining  was  commenced  in  the  county,  on 
Burris'  Fork,  and,  at  intervals  since  then, 
attempts  at  the  development  of  mines  have 
been   made  with  varying  success.    In  1857, 
when    Judge   R.   F.   Roach    settled    in   the 
county,  there  were   two  or  more   smelters 
in  operation,  one  of  which  was  near  the  Cole 
County   line,  and    then    doing  a  profitable 
business.    Along  in  the  seventies  a  smelter 
was   opened  at  California,  but  was  never  a 
profitable  investment.     The  past  few  years 
the  search  for  paying  mines  of  lead  and  zinc 
ores    has    been    vigorous,  and    lead-mining 
promises  to  become  one  of  the  profitable 


industries  of  the  county.  Coal  was  discov- 
ered early  in  the  history  of  the  county,  but 
not  in  large  bodies  until  1857,  when  the 
Simpson  mines  were  discovered.  Since  then 
a  number  of  banks  of  cannel  and  bituminous 
coal  have  been  found  and  successfully  mined. 
Potter's  clay  also  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  some  parts  of  the  county.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  limestone  suitable  for  lime 
manufacture  and  building  purposes.  The 
territory  now  comprising  Moniteau  County 
was  traversed  by  adventurous  white  men 
long  before  any  permanent  settlement  was 
made  by  them.  It  was  hunted  over  by  the 
Boones  and  by  their  companions,  and  by  the 
French  hunters  and  trappers.  It  was,  in  the 
early  history  of  what  is  now  Missouri,  the 
hunting  field  of  the  Osage  Indians,  and  ages 
before,  according  to  relics  discovered,  was 
occupied  by  a  race  of  men  of  whom  the  In- 
dians had  no  tradition.  Circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  first  permanent  settlement 
leaves  in  obscurity  the  name  of  the  person 
entitled  to  that  honor.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  James  Savage,  it  is 
stated  by  good  authorities,  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  county,  and  was  there  during  the 
Indian  War  of  1812.  In  1816  Jeremiah  Clay, 
his  wife,  Abram  Otts  and  his  step-son,  Wil- 
liam Parker,  Jackson  Vivian  and  John  B. 
Longan,  all  natives  of  Kentucky,  settled  in 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  county. 
The  same  year  John  and  Curtis  Johnson, 
Charles,  Matthew  and  George  Pettigrew, 
James  Williams,  Joshua  McDaniel,  Daniel 
Kenney,  George  Cooper  and  a  few  others 
settled  in  the  county  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Moniteau  River.  In  the  summer  of  1819 
a  party  of  about  eighty  left  Tennessee  to 
make  new  homes  in  Missouri.  Ascending 
the  Mississippi  River,  ten  of  the  number 
died  of  malarial  fever.  Their  mode  of  river 
travel  was  by  "dugouts,^'  and  they  met  with 
many  adventures  before  reaching  their  desti- 
nation. Many  of  these  colonists  settled  in 
Cooper  County  territory,  others  in  what  is 
now  Moniteau  County..  Among  the  latter 
were  Thomas  Stephens,  Nathan  Huff  and 
Thomas  Strain.  Among  the  other  early  set- 
tlers, all  of  whom  located  in  the  county  be- 
fore 1830,  were  John  Inglish,  who  burned 
the  first  brick  in  the  county  limits  about 
1824;  L.  L.  Wood,  Green  Clay,  Jonathan 
P.  Martin,  Thomas  Scott,  Benjamin  Gist, 
John  Kelly,  Frederick  Thomas,  Jesse  Eads, 
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James  Maupin,  Sr.,  James  Hickman,  John 
D.  Williams  and  numerous  others.  One  of 
the  first  children  bom  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  Moniteau  County  was  John 
Maupin,  bom  in  1818,  in  what  is  now  Linn 
Township.  He  died  in  the  county  in  1886. 
The  first  marriage  in  the  territory  of  which 
there  is  any  record  was  about  1823,  when 
James  Howard  and  Jane  McDaniel  were 
married  by  J.  B.  Longan.  The  next  mar- 
riage was  that  of  Adam  Vivian  and  Evalina 
Alexander,  who  were  united  by  Justice  of  the 
Peace  Walker,  in  1826.  At  that  time  Moni- 
teau County  territory  was  a  part  of  Cole 
County.  Moniteau  County  was.  organized 
out  of  the  western  part  of  Cole  County  and 
a  part  of  Morgan  County  by  legislative  act 
approved  February  14, 1845.  The  word  Moni- 
teau is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Manitou, 
meaning  the  Deity,  and  was  first  applied  to 
a  stream  which  flows  through  the  county 
into  the  Missouri,  and  after  this  stream  the 
county  was  named.  The  creative  act  directed 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  county  court  be 
held  at  the  Salem  meeting  house,  "near  Reu- 
ben Job's,"  who  lived  four  miles  northwest 
of  the  site  of  California,  until  otherwise  or- 
dered. Edmund  Wilkes,  of  Miller  County, 
William  Massie,  of  Osage  County,  and  Jacob 
Burrows,  of  Cooper  County,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  select  a  permanent  seat  of 
justice,  and  they  were  instructed  to  locate 
it  at  the  most  eligible  point  near  the  center 
of  the  county,  and  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Allen  Bowlin,  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  the  present  city  of  California,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May,  1845.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  county  court  was  held  at  the 
Salem  meeting  house  on  Febmary  27,  1845, 
with  William  Miller  presiding  justice,  and 
Robert  Moore  and  Buford  Alice,  associate 
justices,  and  James  Anderson  clerk.  At  this 
meeting  the  only  business  transacted  was  to 
pass  a  resolution  fixing  the  permanent  place 
of  holding  court  at  the  town  of  California. 
The  court  met  again  the  following  day,  and 
Jonathan  P.  Martin  was  appointed  surveyor, 
and,  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  was  instructed  to  assist  the 
surveyor  of  Cole  County  in  locating  the 
boundary  line  between  Cole  and  Moniteau 
Counties.  Alexander  Doggett  was  appointed 
the  first  treasurer  of  the  county.  In  May, 
1845,  A.  T.  Byler  and  wife  donated  to  the 
county  fifty  acres  of  land  for  county  seat 


purposes,  lying  near  the  old  town  of  Cali- 
fornia.   An  order  was  made  on  September 
4,  1845,  th^it  this  land  be  surveyed,  and  John 
Defoe,  who  qualified  and  gave  bond  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  seat  of  justice,  was  in- 
structed to  lay  off  the  town  of  Boonesbor- 
ough  on  the  town  tract,  a  public  square,  to 
contain  one  acre  and  to  be  laid  off  north 
and  south  so  as  to  include  the  dwelling  of 
E.  M.  Hand,  on  the  northwest  comer,  and 
that  five  lots  of  equal  width  and  105  feet 
deep  be  surveyed  on  each  side  of  the  square, 
corner  lots  to  be  subdivided  so  as  to  be  52^ 
feet    square,  the    inner    corner    lots  to  be 
525^x40  feet,  the  next  tier  of  lots  on  the 
cast,  west  and  south  to  be  52x105,  streets 
and  alleys  to  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  plat  of  the  old  town  of  Boonesborough 
is  recorded  on  pagfe  37  of  the  county  court 
record  for  1845.      Boonesborough  was  the 
name  by  which  the  new  town  was   known 
until  the  latter  part  of  1846,  when  the  post 
office  was  removed  from  the  old  town  of 
California    to    the    new    town,  which   then 
ceased  to  be  known  as  Boonesborough  and 
became  California.    In  May,  1846,  the  sheriff 
was  ordered  to  sell  the  old  buildings  on  the 
public  square,  and  September  following  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500  was    made  for  the 
building  of  a  courthouse,  the  foundation  for 
which  was  laid  the  following  June,  and  the 
building  completed  in  February,   1848.    In 
May,  1851,  $2,500  was  appropriated  for  the 
building  of  a  jail,  and  the  structure  was  fin- 
ished the  following  year.    In  1867  the  court- 
house built  in  1848  was  torn  down  and  on 
its  site  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,- 
000,  the  courthouse  now  in  use.     It  was 
completed  in  1868.    The  first  session  of  the 
circuit  court  for  Moniteau  County  was  opened 
August  25,  1845,  i^  ^^^  Salem  meeting  house, 
near  the  old  town  of  California,  Judge  James 
W.    Morrow    presiding,    James    Anderson, 
clerk,  and  Nicholas  H.  Gray,  sheriflf.    The 
first  grand  jury  was  composed  of    Reuben 
Smith,  Daniel  Kenney,  William  Jackson,  Sol- 
omon Kemp,  James  HoUingfSworth,  Samp- 
son Parish,  Richard  Taylor,  Alfred  Norman, 
Abraham  Laving,  James  Inglish,  Solomon  D. 
Spain,  T.  H.  Templeman,  John  Maupin  and 
William  Moore.     The  first  case  before  the 
court  was  an  appeal  from  a  justice's  court, 
John  Allison    against    Richard    Lundy.    A 
number  of  indictments    were    returned  for 
selling  merchandise  and  liquor  and  running 
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ferries  without  a  license.  The  first  indict- 
ment and  conviction  for  a  capital  offense  was 
against  Nathaniel  Wynn,  at  the  September 
term,  1849.  He  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree,  and  sentenced  to 
ninety-nine  years  in  the  State  penitentiary. 
The  first  divorce  case  was  in  1852,  entitled, 
Malinda  Rains  vs.  Adam  B.  Rains,  and  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  was  rendered 
in  March,  1852.  Prior  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  number  of  in- 
dictments for  murder,  but  in  no  case  was  cap- 
ital punishment  inflicted.  The  first  and  only 
death  sentence  in  the  county  was  passed  upon 
one  Henry,  a  slave,  tried  for  murder  in  July, 

1863,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  28th 
of  the  following  month.    As  late  as  March, 

1864,  Green  McPherson  was  indicted,  tried 
and  fined  five  dollars  for  dealing  with  a  slave, 
more  than  a  year  after  Lincoln  had  issued 
his    proclamation    of    emancipation.    Mem- 
bers of  the  bar  who  practiced  in  the  Moni- 
teau County  Circuit  Court  prior  to  1861  were 
Benjamin  Tompkins,  J.  L.  Stephens  (father 
of  Governor  Stephens),  W.  D.  Meier,  George 
D.  White,  Charles  Drake,  J.  W.  Drafiin,  T. 
M.    Rice,    Monroe    M.    Parsons,    Benjamin 
Stringfellow   and    L.    F.    Wood.    The    last 
named  is  still  (1900)  a  resident  of  Califor- 
nia. The  first  Representative  from  the  county 
to  the  State  Legislature  was  Robert  Moore. 
The  first  religious  service  in  the  county  was 
held  by  the  United  Baptists,  about  1820.   In 
1822  the    first    religious    organization    was 
formed,  the  Union  United  Baptist  Church, 
and  a  small  log  house  of  worship  was  built 
at  Union  Springs,  one  mile  and  a  half  west 
of  Jamestown,  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Bod- 
amer.    Among  its  first  members  were  Snell- 
ing  Johnson,  who  preached  at  the  church  at 
a  later  date  for  fifteen  years ;  members  of  the 
Vivian  family,  Martin  Moad  and  wife,  David 
Chambers,   Mary  Inglish,  John  Mulkey  and 
Elizabeth  Howard.    The  Baptists  were  the 
only  denomination  that  had  a  church  in  the 
county  for  many  years.     About    1840    the 
Bethel  Methodist  Church    was    built    four 
miles  east  of  Jamestown.    The  German  Meth- 
odist Church  dates  from  about  1842,  when 
there   was  preaching  at  old  California    and 
other  points.     Their  first  church  was  built 
at  Jamestown  early  in  the  fifties.     Prior  to 
1859  *1jc  Catholics  of  the  county  attended 
services   at   Jefferson   City.     That    year    a 
church    was    built    in    the    town  of    Cal- 


ifornia. The  organization  of  the  Pres- 
byterians in  the  county  dates  from 
March  9,  1867,  when  a  congregation 
was  formed  at  the  Baptist  meeting  house  at 
Tipton,  and  the  Cumberland  Presb)rterian 
Church  was  organized  near  the  old  Bailey 
camp  ground  in  1871.  April  9,  1872,  the  Old 
School  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized 
at  a  meetmg  held  in  the  Methodist  Church 
at  California,  by  Rev.  B.  T.  Lacy,  who  was 
the  chaplain  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  regiment 
when  that  general  received  his  fatal  wound. 
The  Christian  Church  of  Tipton  was  organ- 
ized in  1858,  and  first  held  meetings  in  the 
old  schoolhouse.  Later  a  dwelling  house 
was  made  into  a  church,  which  was  used  until 
1888,  when  a  new  church  was  built.  Other 
denominations  in  the  county  are  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Church,  the  German  Lu- 
theran and  the  Mennonite  Church.  The  first 
school  in  the  territory  now  Moniteau  County 
was  opened  in  1826,  by  Benjamin  Toms,  in  a 
log  building  on  Section  i,  Township  46, 
Range  15.  This  school  had  fifteen  pupils, 
who  paid  $2  per  annum  each.  Two  years 
after  the  organization  of  the  county  there 
were  only  five  school  districts  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  schools  in  the  county  in  1899 
was  90;  teachers,  103;  pupils  enrolled,  5,212, 
and  the  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to 
$40,000.  The  first  newspaper  published  in 
the  county  was  the  "News,"  established  in 
California,  September  18,  1858,  by  C.  P. 
Anderson  and  Charles  Groll.  In  i860  it  be- 
came known  as  the  "Democrat."    July  20, 

1 861,  two  officers  and  five  privates  of  the 
Federal  force  entered  the  office  of  the  paper 
and  destroyed  the  type  and  press.  The  paper 
was  then  discontinued  until    November    8, 

1862.  The  papers  of  the  county  now  are  the 
"Dispatch"  and  "Democrat,"  both  Demo- 
cratic; the  "Moniteau  County  Herald,"  Re- 
publican, and  the  "Central  Missouri  Push," 
all  published  at  California;  the  "Times- 
Gazette"  and  the  "Mail,"  published  at  Tipton ; 
the  "Home  Messenger,"  at  Jamestown,"  and 
the  "Review,"  literary,  at  Clarksburg.  In  May, 
1846,  the  Moniteau  Volunteers,  for  service 
in  the  Mexican  War,  were  organized  and 
fifty-seven  men  enrolled.  The  company  was 
under  command  of  Captain  Reuben  Ham- 
mond. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  residents 
of  the  county  was  with  the  Confederacy,  and 
at  a  meeting  in  Jamestown,  April  27,  1861, 
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Governor  Jackson's  reply  to  President  Lin- 
coln's proclamation  was  approved,  and 
about  the  same  time  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Tipton,  presided  over  by  E.  Chilton,  and  res- 
olutions in  favor  of  secession  passed.  For 
service  in  the  Confederate  Army  the  Moni- 
teau Rangers,  the  California  Guards  and  a 
few  other  minor  companies  were  formed.  A 
number  of  companies  of  Home  Guards  were 
organized,  and  as  they  were  disbanded  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  re-enlisted  in  the  reg- 
ular State  militia.  There  was  considerable 
bushwhacking  in  the  county  and  several  per- 
sons lost  their  lives,  but  there  was  little 
skirmishing  and  no  regular  battles.  Peace 
declared,  the  county  was  quick  to  recover 
from  its  unsettled  condition,  and  since  then 
has  been  progressive  and  prosperous.  The 
first  resident  physician  of  the  county  was 
Dr.  William  A.  Lacy,  who  died  at  Prairie 
Home,  in  1888.  He  came  from  Virginia  and 
settled  in  the  territory  now  Moniteau  in 
1834.  Prior  to  that  time  doctors  from  Boon- 
ville  attended  the  ill  and  ailing  residents  of 
the  county.  Dr.  J.  P.  H.  Gray,  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who  spent  some  of  his  boyhood 
days  in  Kentucky,  and  settled  in  Cooper 
County  in  1842.  He  studied  medicine  and 
was  licensed  to  practice  in  Missouri  May  4, 
1846,  settled  in  California,  and  was  the  sec- 
ond resident  physician,  and  now  (1899),  ^^ 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years,  is  still  prac- 
ticing in  that  city.  The  Moniteau  County 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  was  or- 
ganized and  incorporated  August  9,  1859, 
and  the  first  fair  in  the  county  was  held  at 
California,  October  10,  1859.  The  Grange 
movement  was  instituted  in  the  county  in 
1872,  and  that  year  a  number  of  lodges  were 
orgahized.  Later  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
supplanted  the  Grange,  and  was  an  organi- 
zation of  considerable  influence  in  the  county 
for  a  number  of  years.  Moniteau  County  is 
divided  into  seven  townships,  named,  re- 
spectively, Burris  Fork,  Harrison,  Linn,  Mo- 
reau.  Pilot  Grove,  Walker  and  Willow  Fork. 
The  municipal  corporations  are  Clarksburg 
and  Tipton,  cities  of  the  fourth  class ;  James- 
town, and  California,  which  has  ar  special 
charter.  The  assessed  value  of  real  estate 
and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was 
$2,396,420;  estimated  full  value,  $5,000,000; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  $1,520,- 
380 ;  estimated  full  value,  $2,500,000 ;  assessed 
value  of  railroads  in  the  county,  $595,338. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has 
thirty-five  miles  of  road  in  the  county,  the 
main  line  of  which  crosses  the  central  part 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  Boonville  &  Ver- 
sailles branch,  passing  from  north  to  south 
through  the  western  part.  The  population 
of  the  county  in  1900  was  15,931. 

Moniteau  County  Mounds.— Along 
the  Moreau  Creek,  the  Little  Moniteau  and 
near  the  Missouri  River,  in  Moniteau  County, 
ancient  mounds  were  found  by  the  early  set- 
tlers.   Two  mounds  three  miles  from  Cali* 
fomia  were  explored  in  1876  by  Judge  R.  F. 
Roach  and  others,  in  which  were  found  hu- 
man skeletons,  in  sitting  position,  each  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  rock.    In  the  center  of 
each  enclosure  was  a  pointed  stone,  with 
rows  of  smaller  stones  radiating  from  it.  Ar- 
row heads,  bits  of  colored  stone  and  orna- 
ments were  found  in  one  of  the  mounds  on  a 
bluff  of  the  Moreau,  and  from  a  mound  near 
the  Missouri  River  were  taken  a  number  of 
stone  implements.    "Rock  Fort"  is  a  heap 
of  stones  in  a  circular  form  on  Splice  Creek, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  mammoth  elm 
tree,  no  doubt  marking  the  burial  place  of  a 
great  chief  or  medicine  man  of  some  ancient 
tribe  of  aborigines.  A  mile  distant  from  this 
is  another  curious  heap  of  stones  called  the 
"Chimney."    In  other  parts  of  the  county, 
principally  near  the  Missouri,  relics  of  a  pre- 
historic race  have  been  found,  consisting  of 
painted  rocks,  bits  of  pottery,  stone  imple- 
ments and  skeletons.    Many  of  these  relics 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Judge  Roach  at 
California. 

Monroe^  Joseph  J. — In  the  year  1820 
this  gentleman,  who  was  a  brother  of  James 
Monroe,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  St.  Louis  to  live.  Little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  a 
gentleman  of  education  and  elegant  manners, 
and  that  he  died  in  1824  or  1825. 

Monroe  City.^ — ^A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Monroe 
County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railways,  twen- 
ty-two miles  northeast  of  Paris,  the  county 
seat.  It  is  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
and  was  laid  out  by  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
Railroad  Company  in  1857.  It  improved  but 
little  and  had  but  a  few  hundred  population 
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until  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated April  13,  1869,  ind  became  a  city  of  the 
fourth  class  November  29,  1877.  It  has  nine 
churches,  Catholic,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  two  Baptist, 
Christian,  Holiness  and  Baptist  (colored),  a 
fine  public  school  building,  costing  $30,000,  a 
school  for  colored  pupils,  an  operahouse,  two 
banks,  three  hotels,  flouring  mill,  two  feed 
mills,  a  steam  laundry,  hay-loader  facto/y  and 
about  fifteen  other  business  places,  including 
well  stocked  stores  in  the  different  lines  of 
trade,  repair  and  other  shops.  The  city  sup- 
ports two  newspapers,  the  "News,"  pub- 
lished by  J.  W.  Johnston,  and  the 
"Democrat,"  published  by  W.  J.  Rouse.  The 
streets  are  well  graded,  macadamized  and 
shaded,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  There 
are  two  pretty  and  well  kept  parks.  Monroe 
City  IS  an  important  shipping  point  for  the 
surrounding  country.  Population,  1899  (es- 
timated), 2,500. 

Monroe  County.— A  county  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Shelby  and  Marion;  east  by 
Ralls,  south  by  Audrain  and  west  by  Ran- 
dolph and  Shelby  Counties;  area  424,000 
acres.  The  surface  of  the  county  is  com- 
paratively level,  sufficiently  undulating  to 
drain  its  surplus  water,  and  is  slightly  inclined 
toward  the  east,  in  which  direction  all  its 
streams  have  a  general  flow.  About  half  the 
area  of  the  county  is  prairie.  Along  the 
streams  are  tracts  of  rich  bottom  lands,  back 
of  which  in  places  rise  low  bluffs.  The  soil 
13  a  black  loam,  underlaid  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
excepting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bluffs,  where  it  is  clay  and  gravel,  excellent 
for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  county  is  Salt  River.  It 
enters  the  county  a  little  east  of  the  center 
of  the  northern  boundary  line  and  in  a  cir- 
cuitous route  leaves  the  county  about  the 
center  of  the  eastern  boundary.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  Middle  Fork,  South  Fork,  Elk 
Fork,  Long  Branch,  Reese  Creek,  Hat  Creek 
and  Crooked  Creek.  There  are  numerous 
small  streams,  tributaries  and  subtributaries 
of  Salt  River.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
the  prmcipal  crops  is  corn,  thirty-five  bushels ; 
wheat,  twelve  bushels;  oats,  twenty-five 
bushels ;  potatoes,  150  bushels ;  tobacco,  i,oco 
pounds.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  land  of 
the   county  is  under  cultivation  and  80  per 


cent  of  the  remainder  is  in  timber,  mainly 
hard  woods,  including  oak,  hickory,  maple, 
elm  and  walnut.  Coal  underlies  a  gjeat  part 
of  the  county  and  considerable  of  it  has  been 
mined  fo'r  home  use.  In  1899  deposits  of 
zinc  and  lead  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florida  and  Victor,  and  efforts  toward  the 
development  of  mines  are  in  progress.  There 
is  iron  ore  on  Middle  Fork  of  Salt  River. 
There  is  abundance  of  limestone,  fire  clay, 
potter's  clay  and  brick  clay  in  the  county. 
About  four  miles  from  Monroe  City  there  is 
an  extensive  deposit  of  mineral  paint,  which 
for  some  years  has  been  utilized.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
the  surplus  products  exported  from  the 
county  in  1898  were:  Cattle,  8,270  head; 
hogs,  55465  head ;  sheep,  15,753  head ;  horses 
and  mules,  2,763  head;  wheat,  835  bushels; 
oats,  938  bushels ;  hay,  157,600  pounds ;  flour, 
394,592  poimds;  corn  meal,  30,300  pounds; 
ship  stuff,  18,800  pounds;  lumber,  778,100 
feet ;  piling  and  posts,  72,000  feet ;  cross-ties, 
54,026;  cord  wood,  1,788  cords;  cooperage,  2 
cars;  wool,  318,375  pounds;  potatoes,  i,8i8o 
bushels;  melons,  1,200;  poultry,  421,916 
pounds ;  eggs,  387,362  dozens ;  butter,  7,949 
pounds ;  dressed  meats,  5,882  pounds ;  game 
and  fish,  1,880  pounds ;  tallow,  13,835  pounds ; 
hides  and  pelts,  42,252  pounds;  apples,  222 
barrels;  strawberries,  141  crates;  fresh  fruits, 
188  pounds ;  dried  fruits,  2,609  pounds ;  furs, 
1,532  pounds;  feathers,  2,203  pounds.  Other 
articles  exported  were  timothy  seed,  tobacco, 
honey,  molasses,  nuts,  coal  and  brick.  Prior 
to  the  settlement  of  the  section  of  Missouri 
now  within  the  limits  of  Monroe  County,  it 
was  the  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians,  the 
tribe  known  as  the  Missouris  occupying  it 
until  driven  away  by  lowas,  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
Just  who  was  the  first  white  visitor  to  this 
particular  section  is  lost  to  tradition.  No 
permanent  settlement  was  made  by  white  men 
until  1818.  It  is  generally  accepted  by  local 
historians  that  the  first  settlements  were 
made  by  two  families  named  Smith,  who 
•came  from  Tennessee  and  settled  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county  on  Salt  River,  and  by 
one  named  Gillet,  who  came  from  some  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  took  up  land  on  the 
North  Fork  of  Salt  River.  There  is  no 
record  to  substantiate  this  claim.  If  the 
Smith  families  were  the  pioneers  of  pioneers 
in  the  county,  the  land  records  fail  to  show  it, 
as  they  were  not  among  the  first  to  enter 
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land.  The  original  land  entries  on  file  in  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Boonville  show 
that  the  first  to  enter  land  were  Joseph  Hol- 
liday  and  Bennett  Goldberry,  who,  on  De- 
cember 26,  1818,  entered  their  claims  to  land 
in  Township  54,  Range  8  west.  The  next  en- 
tries were  made  March  29,  1819,  by  Andrew 
Rogers  and  David  Porter,  who  filed  on  land 
in  Township  54,  Range  7  west,  and  in  the  same 
township,  range  8  west.  April  9,  1819,  John 
Taylor  filed  upon  land  in  Township  56,  Range 
7  west.  On  May  25,  1819,  Alex.  Qark  filed 
upon  land  in  the  same  township,  and  on  June 
7th,  Daniel  McCoy  entered  land  in  Township 
55,  Range  8  west,  and  three  days  later  his 
brother,  Joseph  McCoy,  filed  on  land  adjoin- 
ing. August  5,  1819,  Jacob,  Andrew  and 
Daniel  Wittenburg  filed  upon  land  in  Town- 
ship 53,  Range  12  west,  and  on  December  11, 
1819,  Ezra  Fox  entered  land  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  Benton  R.  Gillet,  Jeremiah 
Grashong,  George  Markham,  John  Hincklin, 
James  R,  Pool  and  James  Adams  all  entered 
land  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the  fall  of 
1819,  and  the  entries  here  given  comprise  all 
that  were  made  before  1820.  Andrew  Rogers, 
from  the  many  entries  of  land  made,  appears 
to  have  been  much  of  a  speculator,  and  while 
he  may  not  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  the 
county  when  his  first  purchases  were  made, 
he  did  a  few  years  later,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  early  affairs  of  the  county,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  county  justices.  The  Smiths 
herein  referred  to  as  the  pioneers  were  Jo- 
seph Smith,  Sr.,  Alex.  W.  Smith  and  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.,  who  settled  between  the  Middle 
and  North  Forks  of  Salt  River  at  a  point  now 
about  half  way  bet>veen  Paris  and  the  village 
of  Florida.  They  did  not  settle  in  the  county 
before  1819.  Ezra  Fox  and  the  Wittenburgs 
settled  on  land  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  Middle  Grove.  After  1820  there  was 
a  steady  immigration  into  the  county,  the 
majority  of  settlers  coming  from  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  the  Eastern  States.  The  pio- 
neers were  thrifty,  honest  and  hospitable. 
They  endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life 
and  for  many  years  their  nearest  trading 
point  was  Palmyra,  to  which  place  they  car- 
ried their  grain  to  be  made  into  meal  and 
flour.  The  first  store  to  be  established  within 
the  limits  of  the  county  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1830  about  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of 
the  present  village  of  Florida,  by  Major  W. 
N.  Penn.    The  territory  now  within  the  limits 


of  Monroe  County  was  originally  in  the  old 
St.  Charles  District  and  was  included  in  Pike 
County,  or  the  "State  of  Pike,"  when  that 
vast  county  was  organized.    November  16, 
1820,  when  Ralls  County  was  organized,  all  oi 
what  is  now  Monroe  County  lay  within  its 
botmdaries.    Monroe  County  was  organized 
out  of  Ralls  County,  by  legislative  act,  ap- 
proved January  6,  1831,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  President  James  Monroe.    The  act 
named  Hancock  S.  Jackson,  of  Randolph; 
Stephen  Glascock,  of  Ralls,  and  Joseph  Hol- 
liday,  of  Pike  County,  commissioners  to  lo- 
cate a  permanent   seat  of  justice.     Those 
commissioners,  to  a  meeting  of  the  county 
court  held  in  June,  183 1,  reported  that  they 
had  accepted  a  tract  of  land  in  Township  54, 
Sections  10  and  11,  Range  10  west,  twenty-five 
acres  of  which  had  beei?  donated  by  High- 
town  F.  Hackney  and  wife,  nine  acres  by 
James  R.  Abemathy  and  wife,  and  forty  acres 
by  James  C.  Fox  and  wife,  and  by  the  county 
court  their  report  was  approved,  the  tract  or- 
dered surveyed,  laid  out  in  town  lots  and 
designated  as  the  permanent   county  seat 
The  new  town  was  named  Paris,  after  Paris, 
Kentucky.    The  tract  was  surveyed  and  laid 
out  in  lots  by  John  S.  McGee.    The  first 
sale  of  town  lots  was  held  on  the  12th,  13th 
and  14th  of  September,  1831,  and  128  lots 
were  sold,  realizing  $4,847.05.    On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1833,  another  sale  of  lots  was  held  and 
twenty-four  lots  sold.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
county  court,  held  November  19,  1831,  ap- 
propriations of  $3,100  for  a  courthouse  and 
$1,000  for  a  jail  were  made.    The  building 
was  ordered  to  be  of  brick,  50x50  feet,  and 
two  stories.    Sylvester  Hogan  was  appointed 
.  superintendent  of  buildings.    The  courthouse 
and  jail  were  completed  according  to  specifi- 
cations, and  the  courthouse  was  used  until 
1867,  when  the  present  building  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $45,000.    The  members  of  the 
first  county  court  were  Andrew  Rogers,  John 
Curry  and  William  P.  Stephenson,  who  were 
appointed  by  Governor  John  Miller.    The 
first  county  clerk  was  Ebenezer  W.  McBride. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Green  V.  Caldwell,  February  26, 
1831.    On  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1831, 
the  first  election  in  the  county  was  held,  and 
Robert  Simpson,  Reese  Davis  and  Andrew 
Rogers  were  elected  county  justices.    No- 
vember 7th  of  the  same  year  the  court  met 
for  the  first  time  at  the  new  county  seat, 
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Paris,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Mathew  Walton, 
where  the  courts  met  for  more  than  a  year, 
then  met  at  the  house  of  J.  C.  Fox,  which 
was  the  regfular  meeting  place  until  the  first 
courthouse  was  completed.    The  first  circuit 
court  for  Monroe  County  met  June  20,  1831, 
at  the  residence  of  Green  V.  Caldwell,  and 
was  presided  over  by  Honorable  Priestly  H. 
McBride,  judge  of  the  Second  Judicial  Dis- 
trict, with  William  Runkle,  sheriff,  E.  M. 
Holden,  clerk,  and  Ezra  Hunt,  circuit  attor- 
ney.   The  members  of  the  first  grand  jury 
were  Robert  Donaldson,  Alex.  W.  Smith, 
Eleri  Rogers,  Robert  Hanna,  John  H.  Curry, 
Samuel  Curtright,  John  S.  McGee,  Ezekiel 
Bryan,  James  L.  McGee,  William  Wilcoxen, 
John  Newson,  John  L.  Grigsby,  Otto  Adams, 
J.  M.  Burton,  Minor  Perry,  David  A.  Sloan, 
Joseph   Sprowl,   David   Enoch,   Joel   Noel, 
Michael  Maupin  and  William  P.  Stephenson. 
No  indictments  were  returned  and  the  judge 
discharged  the  jury.    The  second  term  of  the 
court  was  held  October  18, 1831,  at  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mathew  Walton,  at  Paris.    The  first 
case  tried  by  the  court  was  on  appeal  from  a 
justice's  court,  and  was  an  action  for  debt. 
The  early  courts  had  only  a  few  cases  to  at- 
tend to,  and  these  were  of  little  importance. 
The  first  marriage  in  the  county  was  per- 
formed by  "Alfred  Wright,  minister  of  the 
gospel,"  who,  on  May  12, 1831,  united  in  mar- 
riage James  H.  Smith  and  Rosa  Ann  Mc- 
Keaney.  The  first  town  laid  out  in  the  county 
was'  Florida,  the   birthplace  of    Samuel   L. 
Clemens,   known  in  the   literary  world   as 
"Mark  Twain."    It  was  laid  out  in  183 1  by 
Robert  Donaldson,  John  Witt,  Dr.  Keenan, 
Joseph  Grigsby  and  Hugh  A.  Hickman,  who 
used  their  efforts  to  have  it  made  the  per- 
manent seat  of  justice.    The  plat  of  this  town 
was  the  first  one  recorded  in  the  county.  The 
first  physicians  in  the  county  were  Dr.  Kee- 
nan, who  lived  at  Florida,  and  Dr.  Mathew 
Walton,  who  resided  at  Paris.    In  1868  the 
county  court  issued  $250,000  in  bonds  in  favor 
of  the  building  of  the  Hannibal  &  Central 
Missouri  Railroad,  which  was  built  as  far  as 
Paris  in  1871,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas.   During  the  Civil  War 
Monroe  County  was  one  of  the  conservative 
counties  and  supplied  troops  to  both  the 
Northern    and    Southern    sides.      General 
Grant's  first  campaign  was  in  this  county, 
from    Hunnewell   to   Florida,   of  which   he 
makes  mention  in  his  "Memoirs."    The  first 


newspaper  in  the  county  was  the  "Mercury," 
established  at  Paris  in  1837.  I*  is  still  pub- 
lished. Monroe  County  is  divided  into  ten 
townships,  named  respectively.  Clay,  Indian 
Creek,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Monroe, 
South  Fork,  Union,  Washington  and  Wood- 
lawn.  The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate 
and  town  lots  in  the  county  in  1899  was  $4,- 
062,460;  estimated  full  value,  $12,197,380;  as- 
sessed value  of  personal  property,  including 
stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,759,570;  estimated  full 
value,  $3,519,140;  assessed  value  of  incor- 
porated companies,  $175,400;  estimated  full 
value,  $255,600;  assessed  value  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  $132,980;  estimated  full 
value,  $265,960;  assessed  value  of  railroads 
and  telegraphs,  $678,594.05.  There  are  45.68 
miles  of  railroad  in  tJie  county,  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  crossing  from  the  northeast 
corner  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  leaving 
the  county  south  of  the  center  of  the  western 
boundary  line,  and  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph 
passing  through  the  northeast  corner.  The 
number  of  public  schools  in  the  county  in 
1899  was  ninety-nine;  teachers  employed, 
120;  pupils  enumerated,  6,504.  Amount  of 
permanent  school  fund,  including  county  and 
township  funds,  $123,978.94.  The  population 
of  the  county  in  1900  was  19,716. 

Montesano. — ^A  favorite  summer  resort, 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  twenty-two  miles 
below  St.  Louis,  accessible  either  by  the  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad,  whicTi  runs  along  the 
river  in  front  of  the  place,  or  by  the  excursion 
steamers,  which,  in  the  summer,  make  sev- 
eral trips  a  day  between  the  foot  of  Olive 
Street  and  Montesano.  There  are  several 
fine  mineral  springs,  a  beautiful  lake,  groves 
of  shady  forest  ^  trees,  a  small  theater  and 
other  arrangements  for  entertainment  and 
pleasure. 

Montesquieu  Murders.— Gonsalve 

and  Raymond  de  Montesquieu,  two  young 
Frenchmen  of  aristocratic  lineage,  and  broth- 
ers, arrived  in  St.  Louis  October  28,  1849, 
and  stopped  at  Barnum's  City  Hotel  at  the 
comer  of  Third  and  Vine  Streets,  kept  at  that 
time  by  Theron  Barnum,  a  near  relative  of 
P.  T.  Barnum,  the  famous  showman.  The 
young  men  were  liberally  supplied  with 
money  and  were  equipped  with  arms  and 
ammunition  for  a  hunting  trip  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States.    Between  11  and 
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12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  October  29th  the 
brothers  suddenly  appeared  on  the  piazza  of 
the  hotel,  one  of  them  armed  with  a  gun, 
which  he  discharged  through  a  window,  mor- 
tally wounding  T.  Kirby  Bamum  and 
slightly  wounding  an  employe  of  the  hotel 
named  Macomber.  Albert  Jones,  William 
Hubbell  and  H.  M.  Henderson,  guests  of  the 
hotel,  were  aroused  by  the  report  of  the  gun 
and  made  their  appearance  at  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  chamber.  They  were  immediately 
fired  upon  by  the  Frenchman,  Jones  being 
instantly  killed  and  the  others  wounded. 
Both  brothers  were  at  once  taken  into  cus- 
tody, but  Gonsalve  Montesquieu  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  the  crime,  saying  that  his 
brother  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
tragedy,  but  that  he  had  felt  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  kill  two  men  and  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. A  protracted  trial  followed,  in  which 
many  prominent  personages,  both  in  this 
country  and  France,  interested  themselves  in 
behalf  of  the  young  Frenchmen.  It  was 
shown  that  they  came  of  a  family  afflicted 
with  insanity,  and  the  strongest  evidence  was 
adduced  to  show  that  the  murders  were  the 
acts  of  a  madman.  Two  juries,  before  whom 
the  cuses  were  tried,  disagreed,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  finally  pardoned  both 
brothers,  one  on  the  ground  of  his  insanity 
at  the  time  the  murders  were  committed,  and 
the  other  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
"parHceps  crifmnis."  The  case  was  one  which 
occasioned  some  dip^matic  correspondence 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
brought  to  St.  Louis  some  distinguished 
Frenchmen  to  participate  in  the  trial.  Gon- 
salve Montesquieu  died  a  maniac,  and  the 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  his  act  was  that 
of  an  iniane  man,  as  no  motive  for  the  deed 
was  apparent. 

Montevallo.— A  village  in  Vernon 
Cownty,  twenty  miles  southeast  of  Nevada, 
the  county  seat,  and  fourteen  miles  northeast 
of  Sheldon,  the  nearest  shipping  point.  It 
has  a  public  school,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  lodges  of  Masons  and  of 
Modem  Woodmen,  an  operahouse  and  a 
flourmill.  It  is  a  large  cattle  and  stock  ship- 
ping point.  In  1899  the  population  was  200. 
The  original  town  of  Montevallo  was  laid  out 
about  1850  upon  land  owned  by  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, a  grindstone  maker.  Its  name  was  g^ven 
it  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  German,  first  school 


commissioner  of  Vernon  County,  and  was  de- 
rived from  two  Spanish  words,  Monie  Vatto^ 
meaning  "hill  and  valley."  Montevallo 
Academy,  chartered  in  1855,  was  destroyed 
during  the  Civil  War  and  was  not  re-estab- 
lished. The  present  village  was  platted  by 
Samuel  Manatt,  in  1881,  on  land  one  and  one- 
half  miles  southeast  of  the  former  site. 

Montgomery^  John,  Jr.,  lawyer,  was 
born    in    Springfield,    Washington   County, 
Kentucky,    August    18,    1844,    son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  and  Emily  (Floumoy)  Montgom- 
ery.   His  father  was  bom  in  the  same  town 
in  1812,  and  was  a  son  of  James  and  Emily 
(Johnson)  Montgomery,  both  of  whom  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Virginia.    Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Montgomery  graduated  from  a 
Louisville  Medical  College,  began  his  pro- 
fessional career  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1857  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  locating  on  a  farm  in  PeN 
tis    County.      In    1862    he    was    appointed 
surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  Mis- 
souri State  Militia,  commanded  by  Colonel 
John  F.  Philips.       With  this  command  he 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war.    In  1865  he 
located  in  Sedalia.  where  he  remained  in  prac- 
tice until  his  death  in  1877.    His  wife,  also 
a  native  of  Washington  County,  Kentucky, 
died  in  1862.    The  education  of  John  Mont- 
gomery, Jr.,  was  begun  in  a  private  school  in 
his  native  county  and  continued  in  Missouri. 
During  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1862  he 
served  as  deputy  clerk  for  Pettis  County,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  service  in  that  ca- 
pacity went  to  St.  Louis  as  clerk  in  the  com- 
missary department  of  the  Federal  Army.  In 
1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  at  once 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  part- 
nership with  Honorable  Waldo  P.  Johnson. 
He  has  always  advocated  the  principles  of 
Democracy,  but  has  not   cared  for  public 
elective  office.     In  1867  President  Johnson 
appointed  Honorable  T.  T.  Crittenden  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue  for  western  Mis- 
souri, and   Mr.  Montgomery  was   made  a 
deputy.     The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  •and  under 
the  law  the  office  fell  to  the  subject  as  rank- 
ing deputy.     This  post  he  filled  one  year. 
For  nine  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  Sedalia.    Since  August 
I,  1898,  he  has  been  referee  in  bankruptcy  for 
the  central  division  of  the  Western  District 
of  Missouri.    In  1873  the  directorate  of  the 
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Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
pany tendered  him  the  office  of  general  attor- 
ney for  the  road  in  Missouri,  and  this  position 
he  occupied  until  1882.    He  was  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  People's  Bank  of  Se- 
dalia.    For  about  twenty  years  he  has  been 
an    elder    in    the    Broadway    Presbyterian 
Church.      Upon    the    organization    of    the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Se- 
dalia  in  1877  he  was  made  its  president,  and 
remained  in  this  office  for  fifteen  years.     In 
Masonry    he    is    a    Knight    Templar.    Mr. 
Montgomery    was    married    November    24, 
1868,  to  Margaret  Sneed,  daughter  of  John 
M.  Sneed,  a  farmer  of  Pettis  County,  who 
moved  to  Missouri  from  Danville,  Kentucky, 
in  1854.    They  are  the  parents  of  two  sons, 
Lee  and  George  Montgomery.       The  last 
named  is  a  graduate  of  Stephens  Institute  at 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  and  is  now  an  elec- 
trical   engineer   located    in    Chicago.     Lee 
Montgomery,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  in 
Sedalia,  August  23,  1869.    He  was  prepared 
for  his  university  work  at  Westminster  Col- 
lege, at  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1893.   Upon  leaving  col- 
lege he  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  father, 
and  in  1895  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    By  ap- 
pointment of  Mayor  P.  D.  Hastain  he  has 
served  four  years  as  a  member  of  the  public 
library  board,  of  which  he  is  now  secretary, 
and  as  such  assisted  in  procuring  from  An- 
drew Carnegie  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  a  public 
library  for  Sedalia.    He  is  a  director  in  sev- 
eral   corporations,    including   the    Missouri 
Central  Lumber  Company,  Rogers  Real  Es- 
tate Company,  the  Kingsbaker  Cigar  Com- 
pany   and   the   Central   Agency   Company. 
Politically  he  is  a  Democrat.     In  the  Broad- 
way Presbyterian  Church  he  holds  the  office 
of  deacon.    He  was  married  May  26, 1897,  to 
Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  a  native  of  St.  Louis 
and  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  W.  Zimmerman, 
whose  German  ancestors  settled  at  Alexan- 
dria, Virginia,  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Montgomery  City.— A  city  of  the 
fourth  class  and  the  principal  town  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  situated  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  five  miles  northeast  of  Danville, 
the  county  seat,  and  eighty-two  miles  from 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  fine  courthouse,  and 
while  not  a  cpunty  seat,  a  number  of  the 
county  offices  are  located  there  and  sessions 


of  courts  are  held  there  at  regular  intervals. 
The  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Methodist  Episco- 
pal, South,  African  Baptist  and  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  denominations  have  churches 
there.  There  is  a  splendid  public  graded 
school  and  two  large  school  buildings.  The 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  has  well  graded 
and  shaded  streets,  waterworks,  two  banks,  a 
flouring  mill,  lumber  yard  and  sawmill,  shoe 
factory,  machine  shops,  broom  factory,  three 
hotels  and  about  seventy  other  business  con- 
cerns, including  stores,  small  factories  and 
shops.  The  city  is  one  of  the  most  prosper- 
ous on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  in  Missouri. 
Population,  1900,  2,026. 

Montgomery  County  .-—A  county  in 
the  central  eastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Audrain  and  Pike,  east  by 
Lincoln  and  Warren,  south  by  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  west  by  Callaway  and  Audrain 
Counties;  area,  331,000  acres.  Twelve 
miles  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
borders  on  the  Missouri  River,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Gasconade  County.  The  cen- 
tral and  northern  sectibns  consist  of  gently 
undulating  fertile  prairie  land,  interspersed 
with  timber  along  the  water  courses.  Lime- 
stone bluffs  divide  the  bottom  lands  along 
the  streams  from  the  prairies.  Exceedingly 
rich  alluvial  soil  makes  the  Missouri  River 
bottoms  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
among  the  nwst  fertile  in  the  State,  produc- 
ing immense  crops  of  corn  and  other  prod- 
ucts. Bluffs,  in  places  reaching  a  height  of 
nearly  100  feet,  mark  the  limits  of  the  Mis- 
souri bottoms,  back  of  which  are  rich  tracts 
of  prairie  and  beautiful  valleys,  well  watered 
and  drained  by  the  Loutre  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Clear  and  Prairie  Forks,  and 
Murdock  and  Quick  Creeks,  flowing  easterly, 
and  South  Bear  and  Whippoorwill  Creeks, 
flowing  southeasterly  into  the  Loutre.  The 
northern  and  northeastern  sections  are 
drained  by  Coon  Creek,  a  branch  of  West 
Cuivre;  White  Oak,  Elkhorn,  Walker, 
Brush  Creeks  and  West  Cuivre,  in  the  north- 
east, and  North  Bear  and  Price's  Creeks,  in 
the  eastern  part.  There  are  a  number  of 
springs,  some  of  which  are  mineral  in  char- 
acter, Mineola  Springs,  consisting  of  a  group 
of  three,  especially  having  a  local  reputation 
for  the  medicinal  properties  of  their  waters. 
There  are  a  few  salt  licks  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  Loutre.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation,  much  of  the  remainder 
having  good  growths  of  timber,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  different  species  of  oak,  hick- 
ory, walnut,  ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  etc.  The 
minerals  of  the  county  are  coal,  fire  clay, 
limestone,  from  which  considerable  lime  is 
made ;  marble,  salt  and  saltpetre.  On  South 
Bear  Creek  a  peculiar  shaped  rock  rises  to 
a  height  of  about  100  feet,  up  the  side  of 
which  winds  a  path,  making  the  ascent  to 
its  top  an  easy  matter.  This  is  called  "Pin- 
nacle Rock."  Near  Bluffton  postoffice  is  a 
singular  peak,  which  has  evidence  of  being  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  affords  an  interesting 
study  for  the  geologist.  The  chief  agri- 
cultural products  are  com,  wheat,  hay,  oats 
and  vegetables,  the  growing  of  which,  with 
stock-raising  and  the  cultivation  of  fruit, 
are  the  most  profitable  pursuits  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  county.  Tobacco  is  success- 
fully and  profitably  grown  in  different  parts, 
particularly  in  the  timbered  districts  of  the 
county.  Apples,  peaches  and  other  hardy 
fruits  grow  abundantly.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in 
1898  the  surplus  products  shipped  from  the 
county  were :  Cattle,  6,933  head ;  hogs,  35,- 
890  head;  sheep,  5,625  head;  horses  and 
mules,  1,127  head;  wheat,  54,040  bushels; 
oats,  9,268  bushels;  com,  13,253  bushels; 
flaxseed,  621  bushels;  flour,  381,185  pounds; 
corn  meal,  34,990  pounds ;  ship  stuff,  56,000 
pounds ;  clover  seed,  25,665  pounds ;  timothy 
seed,  7,525  pounds;  lumber,  51,886  feet;  logs, 
60,000  feet ;  walnut  logs,  24,000  feet ;  cross- 
ties,  41,668;  cooperage,  27  cars;  coal,  80 
tons;  clay,  86  cars;  stone,  8  cars;  lime,  152 
barrels;  wool,  57,350  pounds;  tobacco, 
6,890  pounds;  poultry,  1,332,438  pounds; 
eggs,  813,061  dozen;  butter,  112,935  pounds; 
game  and  flsh,  14,511  pounds;  tallow,  8,725 
pounds;  hides  and  pelts,  54,933  pounds; 
apples,  1,339  barrels;  fresh  fmit,  2430 
pounds;  dried  fruits,  4,021  pounds;  vegeta- 
bles, 6,761  pounds;  honey,  1,735  pounds; 
meats,  2,360  pounds;  canned  goods,  96,800 
pounds;  furs,  1,612  pounds;  feathers,  6,839 
pounds.  Other  articles  exported  were  cord 
wood,  cheese,  dressed  meats,  lard,  molasses 
and  cider.  Many  years  before  the  arrival 
of  white  men  in  the  territory  that  is  now  em- 
braced in  the  limits  of  Montgomery  County 
it  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  called 
the  Missouris.    For  many  years  they  warred 


with  the  Osages,  lowas,  Otoes,  Omahas  and 
Puncas,  and  when  the  earliest  French  hunt- 
ers visited  the  county  tribes  of  Sacs  and 
Foxes  had  numerous  villages  there.  The  first 
permanent  settlements  in  what  is  now  Mont- 
gomery County  were  made  about  1799,  on 
Loutre  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Loutre  River, 
by  two  brothers,  William  T.  and  Stephen 
Cole,  who  were  soon  joined  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.    In  those  days  the 
Indians  were  troublesome,  and  greiatly  an- 
noyed the  settlers  by  stealing  stock  and  com- 
mitting other  depredations.    In  1810  a  small 
band  of  Pottawottomies  and  Sacs  stole  sev- 
eral head  of  horses  from  Loutre  Island.  The 
Coles  and  other  settlers  pursued  them  as 
far  as  Salt  River  Prairie.    The  pursuing  party 
camped  for  the  night.     During    the   night 
they  were  surprised    by  the  Indians,  who 
killed  four  of  the  party.     Stephen  Cole  was 
left  alone,  Murdock  having  hid  himself  un- 
der the  river  bank.    One  of  the  strongest  of 
the  braves  tried  to  strike  down  Cole  with 
his  knife.    A  struggle  ensued  in  which  Cole 
secured  the  weapon,  killed  his  assailant  and 
escaped  in  the  darkness.     Returning  to  the 
settlement,  another  posse  was  formed,  but 
the  Indians  had  flown,  and  the  bodies  of 
their  victims  were  buried   near  by.     Mui*- 
dock,  after  wandering  about  for  some  days, 
having  lost  his  way,  returned  to  the  settle- 
ment.   The  Indians  became  so  troublesome 
that,  in  1812,  a  company  of  "Rangers"  was 
formed  for  the  protection  of  settlers.     In 
1814  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  made  a  raid  on 
Loutre   Island,  and  ran  off    a   number  of 
horses.    Rangers,  led  by  Captain  James  Cal- 
laway, a  grandson  of  Daniel  Boone,  pursued 
the  renegades  to  their  camp,  at  the  head 
of  Loutre  Creek.    There  they  failed  to  find 
them.    Proceeding  to  the  Loutre  River,  Cap- 
tain Callaway  dropped  behind  his  party,  giv- 
ing   temporary    command    to     Lieutenant 
Riggs.     A  party  of    about  eighty  Indians 
suddenly  appeared  and  fired  a  volley  at  Cal- 
laway, wounding  him.     He  broke  through 
the  Indian  forces,  but  his  men,  instead  of 
going  to  his  rescue,  made  their  way  as  fast 
as  they  could  to  Loutre  Island,  and  Calla- 
way was  killed,  as  were  his  four  companions, 
McDermot,  Hutchinson,  McMillan  and  Gil- 
more.    The  remains  of  Callaway  were  buried 
on  the  south  bluff  of  Prairie  Fork,  near  its 
mouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  where  he  fell,  and 
his  grave  is  marked  by  an  old  stone,  placed 
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there  when  he  w^s  buried,  and  on  which  his 
name  was  roughly  inscribed.     Callaway  was 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  day  in  Mis- 
souri Territory.      Daniel  Boone  and  differ- 
ent members  of  his  family  were  prominent 
characters  in  the  early  history  of  Montgom- 
ery and   neighboring  counties.     Montgom- 
ery County  was  erected  out  of  St.  Charles 
County  by  legislative  act  approved  Decem- 
ber 14,  1818.     There  has  been  considerable 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  or 
after  a  county  in  Kentucky  from  which  came 
many  of  the  Montgomery  County  pioneers. 
Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  name  is  a 
perpetuation    of    the    menK)ry    of    General 
Montgomery,  for  the  county  in    Kentucky 
was  named  in  his  honqr,  and,  if  not  directly, 
indirectly  his  name  was  pven  to  the  Mis- 
souri  County.     The    first    county    seat    of 
Montgomery  County  was  Pinckney,  located 
on  the  Missouri  River,  in  what  is  now  War- 
ren County.    The  town  was  laid  out  on  land 
originally  granted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  John  Meek.    In  1818  this  tract  was 
acquired  by  Alexander  McKinney,  the  first 
surveyor  of  the  county,  who  sold  fifty  acres 
of  it  to  the  county  for  $500.    In  1820  a  jail 
was    built   (the  first  public  building),   at   a 
cost  of  $2,500.    Nathaniel  Hart  and  George 
Exlmonson  the  same  year  erected  a  frame 
bnilding,  25  x  30  feet,  which  they  rented  to 
the  county  for  court  purposes,  receiving  $100 
a  year  for  the  same,  in  county  scrip,  which 
was  then  worth  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar.    The  members  of  the  first  county  court 
were  Isaac  Qark,  Moses  Summers  and  John 
Wyatt.    John  C.  Long  was  the  first  county 
and  circuit  clerk,  and  Irvine  S.  Pitman  the 
first   sheriff.     Pitman  built  the  first  sawmill 
in   the  county,  on  what    was    called    Loss 
Creek,  and    it    was    run    by  water  power. 
About  1824  the  county  seat  was  removed  to 
L^iviston,  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
High   Hill.     There  were  built  a  log  court- 
house and  a  jail,  on  land  donated  for  the 
purpose  by  Amos  Kibbe,  a  native  of  Con- 
necticut, who  lived  for  some  time  in  Kentucky 
and  came  to  Missouri  with  his  partner,  Jesse, 
a  son  of-  Daniel  Boone.    The  county  court- 
house, when  court  was  not  in  session,  served 
to  shelter  a  flock  of  sheep  owned  by  Kibbe. 
A  toi^^n  was  laid  out,  and  Lewiston  became 
a  prosperous  hamlet.    In  1834  it  was  given 

ToL  IV— 80 


a  fatal  blow,  when  Judge  Oily  Williams  laid 
out  the  town  of  Danville,  on  tlie  old  Boons 
Lick  Road,  and  the  county  seat  was  removed 
thereto.  Danville  was  five  miles  west  from 
Lewiston,  and,  according  to  "Wetmore's 
Gazetteer,"  published  in  1837,  at  that  time 
"had  a  fine  new  brick  courthouse  and  jail" 
(built  in  1836),  and  "several  stores,  grocer- 
ies and  mechanic  establishments."  Lewis- 
ton  was  soon  after  a  deserted  town,  and  all 
traces  of  it  have  long  since  disappeared.  High 
Hill,  near  the  old  site  of  the  town,  is  its  suc- 
cessor. During  the  Civil  War,  Danville  suf- 
fered greatly  from  raids  by  guerrillas,  and 
in  one  of  the  descents  made  on  the  town 
by  Anderson's  men  the  old  house  used  for 
the  court  room  and  all  the  records  it  con- 
tained were  burned,  and  three  or  four  re- 
spectable and  prominent  citizens  killed  in  a 
skirmish.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
the  present  courthouse  was  built.  While 
Danville  is  the  county  seat,  at  Montgomery 
City  a  fine  courthouse  is  located  and  a  num- 
ber of  county  offices  are  there,  as  sessions 
of  the  court  are  held  at  that  place.  The  first 
criminal  case  tried  in  Montgomery  County 
was  against  James  Goen,  for  stealing  a  pair 
of  shoes  from  his  sweetheart.  He  was 
found  guilty,  and  given  twenty-nine  lashes^ 
This  is  the  only  case  of  punishment  by  whip- 
ping at  the  post  known  in  the  county.  The 
first  legal  execution  was  in  1839,  when 
Moses,  a  slave,  was  hanged  for  killing  his 
master,  John  Tanner,  on  Cuivre  Creek,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Henry 
Qark  was  sheriff  at  the  time,  and  the  body 
of  the  slave  was  turned  over  to  Dr.  Jones, 
of  Marthasville,  and  was  dissected  for  the 
benefit  of  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
reading  medicine  with  him.  A  man  named 
Freeman  was  executed  about  1843.  Then 
Goeting,  a  young  man,  was  hung  about 
1853,  for  the  murder  of  his  sweetheart. 
These  three  are  the  only  executions  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  county 
in  her  territory.  The  first  church  in  Mont- 
gomery County  was  organized  in  May,  18 10, 
by  Baptist  immigrants  from  Kentucky,  nine- 
teen in  number.  It  was  located  near  Loutre 
Creek,  and  about  four  miles  north  of  Lou- 
tre Island.  This  was  the  first  Baptist  Church 
north  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  Rev.  Joseph  Baker.  The  member- 
ship of  the  church  was  scattered  by  the 
Indian  War  of  1812-15,  but  it  was  subse- 
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quently  resuscitated,  and  became,  without 
a  doubt,  the  church  of  1824,  which  was  lo- 
cated several  miles  farther  north,  not  far  to 
the  east  of  Loutre  Creek.  It  is  now  called 
Liberty  Church.  There  are  now  sixteen 
Baptist  Churches  in  the  county.  As  early  as 
18 1 9  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination 
organized  a  society  about  five  miles  south- 
west of  Danville.  Montgomery  County  is 
divided  into  six  townships,  named,  respec- 
tively, Bear  Creek,  Danville,  Lower  Loutre, 
Montgomery,  Prairie  and  Upper  Loutre.  The 
county  contains  seven  municipal  corpora- 
tions, Montgomery  City,  a  city  of  the  fourth 
class;  New  Florence  and  Wellsville,  cities 
of  ^he  third  class,  and  Danville,  Jonesburg 
and  Rhineland,  operating  under  special  char- 
ters. In  1899  ^^^  assessed  value  of  real 
estate  and  town  lots  in  the  county  was 
$2,935,060;  estimated  full  value,  $6,000,000; 
assessed  value  of  personal  property,  includ- 
ing stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $1,213,180;  estimated 
full  value,  $2450,000 ;  assessed  value  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  $188,857;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $380,000;  assessed  value 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  $670,820.  There 
are  forty-one  miles  of  railroad  in  the  county, 
the  Wabash  crossing  it  diagonally  from  the 
southeast  to  the  northwest,  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  crossing  the  south- 
ern part  near  the  Missouri  River.  The  num- 
ber of  public  schools  in  the  county  in  1899 
was  80;  teachers  employed,  96;  pupils  en- 
rolled, 5,459.  The  population  in  1900  was 
16,571. 

Monti  cello.— An  incorporated  town, 
the  seat  of  justice  of  Lewis  County,  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Fabius 
River,  twelve  miles  west  of  Canton,  and  six 
miles  east  of  Lewistown,  the  nearest  rail- 
road point.  It  was  founded  in  1834  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  locate  a  perma- 
nent seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  and  was 
named  after  the  country  home  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  It  has  Methodist  Episcopal,  Bap- 
tist and  Christian  Churches,  a  good  public 
school,  a  substantial  courthouse,  a  bank, 
flouring  mill,  two  hotels,  a  weekly  newspa- 
per, the  **Jo\xrn2Ll,*'  and  about  twenty-five 
other  business  places,  including  stores  and 
shops.    Population,  1899  (estimated)  350. 

Montrose.— A  village  in  Henry  County, 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway, 


thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Clinton,  the 
county  seat.  It  has  a  g^raded  public  school, 
a  Catholic  parochial  school,  churches  of  the 
Baptist,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  Pres- 
byterian and  Cumberland  Presb)rterian  de- 
nominations, a  Democratic  newspaper,  the 
"Democrat,"  two  banks  and  a  flourmill.  In 
1899  the  population  was  1,000.  It  was 
founded  by  Brad  Robinson,  who  built  the 
first  house.  In  1871  it  absorbed  the  greater 
part  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Germantown. 
It  was  incorporated  July  23,  1874. 

Moody^  James  G.,  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  bom  in  1817,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
in  St.  Louis,  in  1880.  Reared  and  educated 
in  the  East,  he  came  to  St.  Louis  in  the 
prime  of  his  young  manhood,  and  became 
head  of  the  law  firm  of  Moody,  McClellan 
&  Hillyer  about  1855.  He  practiced  suc- 
cessfully for  several  years  thereafter,  and 
was,  in  1863,  elected  a  Judge  of  the  St.  Louis 
Circuit  Court.  He  was  a  capable  administra- 
tor of  the  law,  and  discharged  his  duties  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  profession  and  the 
general  public  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  had,  however,  very  firm 
convictions,  and  when  what  was  known  as 
the  "Drake  Constitution"  went  into  effect 
he  denounced  some  of  the  provisions  of  that 
instrument  and  refused,  among  other  things, 
to  require  jurors  and  others  to  take  the  test 
oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  This 
action  led  to  his  being  removed  from  office 
by  the  Legislature  in  1866. 

Moore,  Jason  Harvey,  a  leading 
ophthalmologist,  was  bom  September  i,  1858, 
in  Murray  County,  Georgia.  His  ancestry 
is  found  in  English  and  Scotch  families  of 
distinction,  which  planted  branches  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  gave  origin  to  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  that  and  adjoining  States,  com- 
prising, on  the  paternal  side,  the  Burtons, 
Thorntons,  Bruces,  Glenns,  Kings  and  oth- 
ers, and,  on  the  maternal  side,  the  distin- 
guished Alexander  family.  Burton  Moore 
was  a  native  of  Pickens,  South  Carolina, 
and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  served 
under  the  dashing  patriot  leader.  General 
Francis  Marion,  particularly  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  South  Carolina.  Thornton  Moore, 
his  son,  was  a  pioneer  settler  in  Georgia, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Union  County.    William  H.  Moore,  son  of 
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the  latter  named,  was  a  native  of  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina,  and    removed    in 
boyhood  to  Union  County,  Georgia.     Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army,  entering  as  a  private    in    the 
Sixth  Regiment,  Georgia  Cavalry,  and  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  rank  of  ordnance  ser- 
geant and  assigned  to  special  staff  duty  with 
Colonel  Hart.     He  performed  the  full  duty 
of  a  soldier  with  such  gallantry  and  fidelity 
as  to  elicit  the  ardent  commendation  of  his 
superior   officers.     His    regiment    was    at- 
tached to  the  cavalry  division  of    General 
Joseph     Wheeler,  and    under    that    distin- 
guished officer  he  participated  in  the  stirring 
campaigns  against  General  Grant  in  Tennes- 
see  and    Mississippi,  and    against    General 
Sherman  in  those  States,  and  in  Alabama, 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.    After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  removed  to  Marion  County, 
Illinois,  and  in  1869  to  Miami  County,  Kan- 
sas, where  he  yet  resides.    He  married  Sarah 
Ann  McMuUen,  a  daughter  of  Jason    Mc- 
MuUen,  who    was  a  prominent    citizen    of 
Monroe  County,  Tennessee,  and  at  various 
times  occupied  public  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  •  Their  son,  J.  Harvey  Moore,  obtained 
the  foundation  of  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  in  Georgia    and    in    Kansas. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  in  Miami 
County,  in  the  latter  named  State,  he  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  State  normal  school 
at  Leavenworth,  and  then  took  an  academ- 
ical course  at  Baker  University,  at   Baldwin 
City.     For  some  years  following  he  taught 
various  schools  in  Miami  County,  Kansas,  and 
while  so  engaged  devoted  his  spare  hours  to 
the  study  of  medicine.  With  the  means  he  had 
acquired  while  teaching  school  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania,    where    he    at- 
tended Jefferson  Medical  College,  from  which 
"he  was  graduated  in  March,  1882,  taking  two 
of  the  class  honors.     Returning  to  Kansas 
the  next  month,  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  association  with  Dr. 
John  Carpenter,  at  New  Lancaster.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  moved  to  Spring  Hill,  John- 
son County,  Kansas,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self to  practice.     During  this  time  ophthal- 
mology engaged  his  attention,  and  January 
1,  1886,  he  closed  his  office  and  went  east 
and  took  up  the  systematic  study  of  the  eye, 
-under  the  tutorship  of  some  of  the  most  em- 
inent oculists  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
•City  during  a  period  of  eight  years.   Among 


the  advantages  he  enjoyed  during  the  period 
was  constant  opportunity  to  observe  the 
practice  of  his  tutors  in  the  great  hospitals 
in  those  cities,  and  to  practice  in  all  depart- 
ments of  ophthalmology  under  their  direc- 
tion, affording  him  admirable  equipment  for 
the  work  in  which  he  soon  engaged  upon 
his  own  account.  In  1894  he  located  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he  practiced  suc- 
cessfully until  June  i,  1899,  when,  seeking 
a  broader  field  for  his  effort,  he  removed 
to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  accept  the  proffered 
professorship  of  ophthalmology  in  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  College  of  that  city.  In  this 
position  his  service  has  been  eminently  use- 
ful, and  has  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  large  and  remunerative  personal  practice, 
as  well  as  to  further  advancement  in  the 
profession.  June  18,  1900,  he  received  from 
Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens  appointment  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  located  in  St. 
Louis,  and  at  the  same  time  as  oculist  of 
that  institution.  February  5,  1901,  he  was 
reappointed  to  these  positions  by  Governor 
Dockery,  a  fine  tribute  to  his  discretion  as 
a  manager  and  his  skill  in  his  profession. 
His  interest  in  his  special  department  of 
medical  science  has  brought  him  further  sig- 
nal recognition  in  his  appointment  to  the 
position  of  editor  of  the  eye  department  of 
the  "American  Medical  Journal."  He  is  also 
a  frequent  contributor  to  other  important 
medical  journals,  and  his  papers  are  regarded 
with  deep  interest  and  respect  in  professional 
circles.  He  holds  membership  in  various 
professional  organizations,  and  is  constantly 
engaged  in  broadening  his  field  of  knowl- 
edge and  in  imparting  information  to  stu- 
dents and  those  just  entering  upon  active 
practice.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  in  which  he  holds  the'  posi- 
tion of  elder,  and  he  takes  active  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor.  He  maintains  member- 
ship in  the  Masonic  order  and  with  the  Odd 
Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  Dr.  Moore 
was  married,  April  16,  1884,  to  Miss  Fannie 
Booth,  a  lady  of  education  and  culture, 
daughter  of  Horatio  Booth,  a  pioneer  set- 
tler and  a  leading  citizen  of  Marietta,  Ohio. 
Her  paternal  grandfather,  James  Booth,  was 
a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  Her 
grandfather  on  the  maternal  side  was  Louis 
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Soyez,  a  native  of  Rheims,  France,  who  was 
among  the  first  settlers  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
River,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  the  first  settlement  in  the  North- 
western Territory.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
culture  and  wide  influence.  Born  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  have  been  four  children,  Grace 
Mildred,  Jason  Harold,  Frances  Elizabeth 
and  Horatio  Booth  Moore. 

Moore,  Henry  Jm  merchant,  was  born 
February  22,  1802,  in  New  York  State,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  February  7,  1875.  He 
was  reared  in  the  country,  received  a  practi- 
cal business  education,  and  began  life  on  his 
own  account  as  a  furniture  manufacturer  at 
Havana,  New  York.  From  there  he  went 
to  Ithaca,  and  subsequently  to  Troy,  New 
York,  engaging  in  the  jewelry  trade  at  the 
last  named  place.  At  Troy  he  lost  his  first 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Denis, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  married  at  Scipio, 
New  York.  Soon  after  her  death  the  spirit 
of  adventure  prompted  him  to  seek  what  was 
then  a  country  practically  unknown  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Mexican  Province,  or  State,  of 
Texas.  After  spending  two  years  in  Texas, 
he  returned  to  New  York  and  married  Miss 
Caroline  Dunning,  of  Northville,  in  1839. 
Associating  with  himself  his  uncle,  Samuel 
Moore,  and  D.  M.  Fitch,  he  then  went  back 
to  Texas,  and,  in  1840,  opened  a  general  store 
at  Victoria,  near  Matagorda  Bay.  There  he 
prospered  in  a  business  way,  becoming  well 
known  and  popular  throughout  the  region 
tributary  to  the  little  trading  station  at  which 
he  was  located,  but  the  danger  from  raids  of 
hostile  Indians  and  other  perils  of  frontier 
life  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety 
for  the*  safety  of  his  family.  In  consequence 
of  this,  he  disposed  of  his  Texas  interests 
in  1842  and  removed  as  far  east  as  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  established  himself  in 
the  business  of  packing  beef  for  foreign  mar- 
kets. At  Cincinnati  he  met  Captain  John  J. 
Roe,  his  cousin,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since 
they  were  boys  together  in  New  York  State. 
Captain  Roe  was  th^n  building  a  steamboat 
for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  River  trade,  and 
Mr.  Moore  joined  him  in  his  enterprise. 
This  brought  him  into  the  river  trade,  and 
caused  his  removal  to  St.  Louis.  He  fol- 
lowed the  river  for  a  number  of  years,  and 


owned  and  ran  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
famous  steamboats  of  that  day.     He  built 
the  "Sultana,"  ran  the  "Wyandotte"  in  the 
Missouri  River  trade,  and  later  built  and  ran 
the  "Pocahontas."  He  was  also  at  one  time 
largely  interested  in  the  steamer  "Hannibal," 
a  noted  boat  in  its  day.     He  was  in  all  re- 
spects a  typical  river  captain,  distinguished 
for  his  courtesy,  his  geniality,  his  fine  sense 
of  honor,  and  his  rigid  integrity  in  all  his 
dealings.     His  second  wife  having  died,  he 
married,  in  185 1,  her  sister.  Miss  A.  C.  Dun- 
ning, and  after  retiring  from  the  river  he 
made  his  home  for  a  time  in   New  York, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  D.  M.  Fitch  in 
the  wholesale  jewelry  trade.     This  business 
proved  unsuited  to  his  tastes,  and,  returning 
to  St.  Louis,  he  engaged  in  the  pork-packing 
and  commission  business   with  John  J.  Roe 
as  his  partner.    While  thus  engaged  he  be- 
came  identified  also  with  various  banking 
interests  of  the  city,  and  occupied  a  lead- 
ing position  in  both  commercial  and  financial 
circles.     When  the  Union  Merchants'  Ex- 
change was  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was  chosen  its  first  president, 
and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  oflSce  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  at  a  time  when  grave 
responsibilities  rested  upon  him.    During  the 
war  he  had  charge  of  the  shipping  business 
conducted  by  the  customhouse,  and  evinced, 
at  the  same  time,  his  loyalty  to  his  country, 
his  unswerving  integrity,  and  his  tact  and 
good  judgment  in  dealing    with    vexatious 
problems.    Some  years  before  his  death  he 
retired  from  commercial    pursuits,  but    he 
continued  to  be  identified  with  various  en- 
terprises as  a    stockholder  as  long  as  he 
lived.     His   business    career    in   St.   Louis 
earned  for  him  the  highest  regard  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  caused  it  to  be  appro- 
priately and  truly  said  that,  "in  the  death 
of  this  prominent  citizen  St.  Loqis  has  lost 
one  of  her  most  honorable  merchants,  a  gen- 
tleman of  whose  many  virtues  the  memory 
will  be  long  treasured  by  his  social  and  com- 
mercial associates."    Captain  Moore  left  an 
only  daughter,  who  married  Major  William 
S.  Pope,  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  bar.    During  the  Civil  War  Major 
Pope  took  sides  with  the  North,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  with  distinction. 

Moore^  John  J.,  physician,    was   bom 
May  12, 1845,  ^n  Lexington,  Kentucky,  son  of 
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William  G.  and  Ann  P.  Moore,  and  comes  of 
the  rugged  Scotch-Irish  stock  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  to  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.    His 
parents  came  to  Missouri  when  the  son  was 
an  infant  and  established  their  home  in  Linn 
Countyj  where  he  grew  up.     Until  1862  he 
attended  the  public  schools  at  Linneus,  but 
in  that  year  his  education  was  interrupted  by 
the  civil  strife  between  the   Northern  and 
Southern  States,  which  carried  almost  every 
chivalrous  youth  of  Missouri  into  either  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  military  services.  On 
the  nth  of  March  Dr.   Moore  enlisted  in 
Company  F,  of  the  First  Cavalry  Regiment, 
Missouri  State  Militia,  and  entered  upon  a 
military  career,  which  lasted  three  years.    He 
was  discharged  from  the  Union  Army,  March 
13,  1865,  with  a  creditable  record  as  a  soldier 
and  a  patriot.    During  much  of  the  time  that 
he  was  in  active  service,  his  regiment  was  en- 
gaged in  clearing  Missouri  of  the  guerrillas 
which  infested  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  troops  performed  arduous  and  perilous 
duty  in  this  connection.       Dr.  Moore  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  the  war  closed,  had 
a  good  English  education,  and  had  gained  an 
experience  in  the  army  which  had  broadened 
and     quickened     his     intellectual     faculties. 
Turning  his  attention  to  medicine,  he  read 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Honorable  A.  M. 
Dockery,  then  a  practicing  physician,  since  a 
member  of  Congress  and  now  Governor  of 
Missouri.      After    reading    the    prescribed 
length  of  time  Dr.  Moore  matriculated  in  St. 
Louis  Medical  College  at  St.  Louis,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  March  of 
1868.     On  the  20th  of  April  following  he  left 
his  old  home  at  Linneus  and  went  to  the 
northern  part  of  Livingston   County,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  settled  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.     For  many  years  thereafter 
he  was  one  of  the  leading  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  that  portion  of  the  State,  and  his 
professional    labors    were    richly   rewarded. 
Having  a  natural  fondness  for  business  affairs, 
he  became  in  the  meantime  interested  in  vari- 
ous  enterprises,  and   during  a   period  of   a 
dozen  years  or  more  he  was  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing timber  and  other  supplies  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State. 
This  business  proved  very  remunerative,  and 
Dr.  Moore  became  interested  also  in  banking, 
farming  and  stock-raising.     For  a  number  of 


years  after  he  became  the  owner  of  a  farm  he 
gave  his  attention  mainly  to  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  mules  and  horses,  but  later  became 
interested  in  thoroughbred  cattle.  Without 
being  an  enthusiast  in  favor  of  any  particular 
breed  of  cattle  Dr.  Moore  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  general  character  and  quality  of 
this  kind  of  stock  in  northwest  Missouri,  and 
he  and  his  partner,  Mr.  John  Woldridge,  feed 
more  cattle  and  hogs  every  year  than  any 
other  firm  or  person  in  Livingston  County. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Trenton 
National  Bank  of  Trenton,  Missouri,  and  is 
vice  president  of  that  institution.  His  farm 
consists  of  about  1,300  acres  of  the  fertile 
land  for  which  Livingston  County  is  famous. 
In  politics  Dr.  Moore  is  a  Democrat,  and  his 
religious  affiliations  are  with  the  Baptist 
Church.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  order  of  Free  Masons. 

Moore^  John  A.,  connected  with  the 
real  estate  interests  of  Kansas  City,  was  born 
in  Harrisonville,  Missouri,  April  11,  1853. 
His  father.  Rev.  Albert  A.  Moore,  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  life  was  a  help  to  hundreds  of  pioneer 
Missourians,  who  were  permitted  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  whose  work  in  a  good  cause  made 
him  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  early 
history  of  the  State.  John  A.  Moore  was 
educated  in  McGee  College  at  College 
Mound,  Missouri,  a  school  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  church  with  which  his 
father  was  actively  identified.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm  and  had  the  usual  experiences  of  a 
young  man  surrounded  by  examples  of  thrift 
and  tireless  industry.  After  graduating  from 
college  he  studied  law  and  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  that  profession  for  a  short  time  in 
Kansas  City.  In  1881  he  went  to  New  Mex- 
ico for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  mining 
business.  He  returned  to  Kansas  City  five 
years  later  and  became  identified  with  real 
estate  interests  there,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  that  business  ever  since.  Mr.  Moore  and 
his  associates  in  realty  transactions  have  laid 
out  a  number  of  additions  to  the  residence 
portion  of  Kansas  City,  among  which  may  be 
named  the  "Union  Park  addition"  and  "Man- 
chester on  the  Blue."  Politically  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church.  Among  the 
men  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Kansas  City  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  thor- 
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oughly  versed  in  affairs  pertaining  to  real 
property  and  values,  and  his  services  are  fre- 
quently in  demand  in  cases  requiring  expert 
testimony  along  these  Unes. 

Moore,  Eva  Perry,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  women  of  St.  Louis,  and 
leader  in  both  literary  and  social  circles,  was 
bom  July  24,  1852,  in  Rockford,  Illinois. 
She  was  educated  at  Vassar  College,  at  which 
institution  she  pursued  a  full  mathematical 
and  scientific  course,  and  from  which  she  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1873.  From  1876 
until  1879  she  traveled  and  studied  abroad, 
spending  the  years  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France 
and  England.  In  1879  ^^^  married  Mr. 
Philip  North  Moore,  and  since  then  has  re- 
sided in  Colorado,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
her  marriage,  she  has  traveled  extensively  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,  and  has 
profited  much  by  these  educational  advan- 
tages. She  has  been  connected  with  and  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  St.  Louis  Training 
School  for  Nurses  and  the  Provident  Associa- 
tion. She  has  been  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee having  in  charge  the  "District  Nurse 
Work"  from  its  inception,  and  has  also  been 
identified  with  the  Emergency  Aid  of  St. 
Louis.  With  the  Wednesday  Club,  the  larg- 
est woman's  club  in  the  city,  she  has  been 
connected  from  the  beginning,  having  served 
as  president  arid  director  from  1892-6.  In 
the  General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs 
she  was  corresponding  secretary  for  four 
years,  and  is  treasurer  of  the  same  orgfaniza- 
tion  at  the  present  time.  Intensely  interested 
in  the  musical  growth  of  the  city,  she  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Musical  Club,  which 
should  bring  to  St.  Louis  the  very  best  artists 
in  every  line,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
same  to  the  present  time.  In  her  connection 
with  and  loyalty  to  the  larger  musical  or- 
ganization, the  Choral-Symphony  Society, 
she  stands  ready  to  aid  with  her  influence  the 
promotion  of  the  purposes  of  that  body.  She 
holds  all  educational  influences  of  greatest 
importance,  is  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
branch  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, and  the  branch  most  cordially  supports 
all  efforts  of  the  natioilal  body.  A  woman 
of  liberal  culture  and  extensive  information, 
she  has  wielded  large  influence  in  various 
8pheres  of  woman's  work,  and  is  specially 


well  known  as  a  finished  parliamentarian  in 
assemblages  of  women.  With  quiet  force 
and  dignity  she  combines  great  executive 
ability,  and  is  an  eflfective  worker  in  every 
movement  with  which  she  becomes  identified. 

Moore^  Lee,  merchant,  was  bom  Septem- 
ber 14,  i860,  in  Pocahontas  County,  Virginia. 
His  parents  were  Alexander  and  Mary  Ann 
(Aldridge)  Moore,  both  of  whom  are  yet  liv- 
ing, making  their  home  near  Wamego,  Potta- 
wottomie  County,  Kansas.     His  father  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  but  was  soon  in- 
valided.   The  son,  Lee  Moore,  received  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  of  Kansas,  to 
which  State  his  parents  removed  in  1869,  for 
a  brief  period.    Soon  after  reaching  their 
new  home  they  became  disease-stricken,  the 
effects  of  non-acclimatization,  and  Lee,  at  the 
tender  age  of  eleven  years,  was  obliged  to 
suspend  his  studies  in  order  to  care  for  them 
and  carry  on  the  farm.    Meantime  he  made 
diligent  use  of  his  night  hours  in  reading  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  After 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
he  studied  for  two  months  in  a  business  col- 
lege in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  this  completed 
the  preparation  afforded  him  for  his  work  in 
the  world.     For  eleven  months  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  grocery  house  in  Wamego  at  $n 
a  month,  then  returning  to  the  home  farm, 
where  he  remained  for  a  year  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  parents  comfortably.    Go- 
ing back  to  Wamego  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
he  took  a  situation  in  the  dry  goods  store  of 
P.  S.  Robinson,  where  he  remained  for  sev- 
eral years.     For  the  first  year  his  wages  were 
$7  a  month,  and  he  saved  a  little  money  out 
of  this  meagre  sum.    The  second  year  he  re- 
ceived $25  a  month,  and  finally  an  advance 
to  $85.  While  in  this  establishment  he  gained 
a  clear  insight  into  business  methods,  and  be- 
came a  skilled  judge  of  goods  in  the  various 
lines  handled,  and  to  this  experience  he  con- 
siders himself  largely  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  him  in  later  years.     He 
ceased  to  be  an  employe  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  S.  H.  Jackson  &  Co., 
which  purchased  the  business  of  this  house, 
he  taking  a  one-half  interest,  the  firm  name 
being  changed  to  Pierce  &  Moore.     Two 
years  afterward  he  sold  his  interest  to  Ms 
partner  and  removed  to  Joplin.     In  1890  he 
opened  his  store  near  the  site  of  his  present 
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establishment.  He  occupied  a  building  fifteen 
feet  front  and  twenty  feet  long,  his  stock 
amounting  to  not  more  than  $i,ioo.     From 
this  humble  beginning  has  grown  a  business, 
entirely  his  own,  invoicing  over  $50,000,  with 
annual  sales  amounting  to  $75,000,  and  em- 
ploying more  than  twenty  people.    Without 
any  neglect  of  his  mercantile  concerns  he  has 
become  interested  in  mining  matters,  and  has 
acquired  a  valuable  property  in  the  ownership 
of  a  rich  mineral  tract  of  eighty  acres,  two 
miles  south  of  Joplin,  upon  which  are  four- 
teen shafts  and  five  excellent  prospect  holes. 
He  also  owns  a  property  at  Lone  Elm,  which 
produces    twenty   tons    of    high   grade    ore 
weekly.     He  is  a  Democrat,  and  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  Masons.     Mr.  Moore  was  married, 
October  17, 1894,  to  Miss  Nora  Gordon,  step- 
daughter of  David  Moore,  a  mine  proprietor. 
Two  daughters  have  been  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, Virgie  Lee  and  Coreta,  the  former 
three  years  old,  and  the  latter  a  babe.     Mrs. 
Moore  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.    She  is  deeply  interested  in  the  work 
of  the  latter  organization,  and  active  in  all  its 
efforts.     Mr.  Moore  is  an  accomplished  busi- 
ness man,  and  his  ability  and  integrity  arc 
unquestioned.    He  is  modest  and  unassum- 
ing, giving  no  evidence  in  his  personal  bear- 
ing of  the  great  force  of  character  which 
overcame   poverty  and    want  of    education, 
achieving  fortune  and  acquiring  knowledge, 
fitting  him  for  a  place  among  the  best  of  citi- 
zens and  men  of  aflfairs,  many  of  whom  en- 
tered upon  life  with  more  ample  preparation. 

Moore^  Austin  R.,  who  has  been  in- 
terested in  the  Mississippi  River  trade  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  was  born  in  Clay 
County,  Missouri,  July  6,  1832,  son  of  Da- 
vid D.  and  Rebecca  C.  Moore,  both  of  whom 
were  natives  of  Kentucky.  His  mother  and 
her  family  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants 
from  the  East  to  Missouri,  their  coming  to 
this  region  dating  back  to  the  early  days 
of  keelboats,  on  one  of  which  they  made  the 
river  voyage  necessary  to  carry  them  to 
their  destination,  landing  each  evening  to 
prepare  meals  and  go  into  camp  for  the 
night.  Reared  in  what  was  then  a  new  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  Austin  R.  Moore 
obtained  a  limited  education  at  a  primitive 
log  schoolhouse  near  his  home,  at  Liberty, 


Missouri,  his  school  days  ending  when  he 
was  thirteen  years  old.  He  came  with  his 
father's  family  to  St.  Louis  in  1845,  ^^^  ^^s 
life  on  the  river  began  soon  afterward.  He 
was  a  junior  clerk  on  the  river  steamer 
which  carried  the  first  quartermaster's  sup- 
idies  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  be  forwarded 
from  there  across  the  plains  to  the  United 
States  troops  in  Mexico,  along  with  the  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Colonel  A.  W.  Don- 
iphan. After  discharging  this  cargo  of  sup- 
plies the  steamer  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and 
proceeded  to  Alton,  Illinois,  where  she  took 
aboard  the  First  Regiment  of  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers, destined  for  the  same  seat  of  war, 
and  forwarded  to  the  scene  of  action  by  way 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  During  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, the  subject  of  this  sketch  continued 
in  the  river  service,being  promoted  from  time 
to  time  until  he  became  master  of  a  steam- 
boat. During  the  early  part  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  in  command  of  a  steamer  owned 
in  St.  Louis,  but  detained  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  by  the  blockade  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  This  steamer  was  the  last  to  pass 
south  beyond  Cairo  before  the  Federal 
blockade  was  established  at  that  point,  and 
Captain  Moore  enjoyed  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  paying  what  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
import  duty  ever  collected  by  the  Confeder- 
ate government.  Tennessee  had  not  yet  se- 
ceded from  the  Union,  and  the  Confederates 
had  established  a  port  of  entry  at  the  divid- 
ing line  between  that  State  and  Mississippi. 
When  the  steamer  reached  this  point  on  her 
downward  trip  the  Confederate  authorities 
hailed  her,  came  on  board  and  examined  her 
bills  of  lading,  and  compelled  the  captain  to 
pay  duties  on  all  the  goods  in  her  cargo  pro- 
nounced dutiable.  Within  a  day  or  two 
thereafter  Tennessee  seceded,  and  the  cus- 
tomhouse on  the  border  line  was  abolished. 
About  the  same  time  the  Federal  govern- 
ment prohibited  the  passage  of  steamers  to 
the  South,  and  no  other  river  craft  had  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  of  Captain 
Moore's  vessel  in  the  way  of  paying  Con- 
federate taxes.  On  her  return  voyage  from 
New  Orleans  the  steamer  was  detained,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  Confederates,  and 
pressed  into  service.  Captain  Moore  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  commander  of  his 
vessel  from  the  Confederate  authorities  at 
New  Orleans,  and  continued  under  their  con- 
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trol  and  direction  until  the  Federal  military 
authorities  obtained  control  of  the  river  and 
opened  it  to  navigation.  He  then  returned 
with  his  vessel  to  St.  Louis,  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  Federal  authorities  as  com- 
mander of  a  transport  boat,  and  engaged  at . 
once  in  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
military  supplies.  He  was  engaged  in  this 
service  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  had  many 
interesting,  and  not  a  few  perilous,  expe- 
riences during  the  war  period.  Since  the  war 
his  connection  with  the  river  interests  has 
been  continuous,  and  the  range  of  his  ex- 
perience has  been  such  that  he  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
river  navigation,  transportation  and  com- 
merce. He  has  long  been  interested  in  the 
St.  Louis  &  Mississippi  Valley  Transporta- 
tion Company,  and  has  been  connected  offi- 
cially with  that  corporation  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  serving  at  different  times  as  secre- 
tary, vice  president  and  treasurer.  For 
many  years  he  was  president  of  the  Steam- 
boat Clerks'  Association,  an  institution 
founded  and  maintained  exclusively  for  so- 
cial and  benevolent  purposes,  being  annu- 
ally re-elected  to  the  presidency  during  the 
entire  lifetime  of  the  organization.  Captain 
Moore  is  one  of  the  surviving  pioneers  who 
were  identified  with  steamboating  on  the 
Mississippi  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  he  has 
had  an  interesting  and  varied  experience, 
rich  in  incident  and  reminiscences.  It  is  two 
years  more  than  half  a  century  since  he 
began  life  on  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  these  years  he  has  gathered  his  full  share 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  to  which  his 
faithful  and  efficient  services  have  entitled 
him.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  in  St.  Louis,  and 
he  has  held  various  offices  and  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  building  up  what  is  the  lead- 
ing lodge,  in  point  of  membership,  in  the 
State  of  Miss<)uri.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  for 
thirty  years  has  been  a  church  official.  He 
was  married,  in  1856,  to  Miss  Margaret  E. 
Sheckley,  who  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  still  lives  to  comfort  her  husband  in 
his  declining  years.  Their  children  are  one 
son,  Milton  J.  Moore,  and  one  daughter, 
Emma  Moore  Kirschbaum. 

Moore,  Lysander  Royster,  a  retired 
capitalist,  and  for    many  years  very  promi- 


nently identified  with  the  business  interests  of 
western  Missouri,  was  born  January  3,  1831, 
in    Mecklenburg    County,    Virginia.      His 
father,  Thomas  Moore,  was  a  native  of  the 
Old  Dominion,  and  the  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  to  be  found  in  the  ancestral  records 
of  this  country.    The  first  direct  ancestor  of 
this  branch  of  the  family  in  the  United  States 
was  Thomas,  for  whom  members  of  succeed- 
ing generations  were  named.     He  came  to 
this  country  a  long  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  accompanied  by  two  brothers. 
The  latter  located  in  other  sections  of  the 
colonies,  and  Thomas  founded  a  home  in  Vir- 
ginia, locating  in  Mecklenburg  County,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  family  seat  to  this 
day.      The   mother  of  the   subject  of  this 
sketch  was  Julia  A.  Royster,  daughter  of  John 
Royster,  who  also  comes  from  a  proud  liit- 
eage,   and    whose    ancestors    were   likewise 
prominent   in   affairs   during  the   formative 
period   of  the  new  country's   life.       L.  R. 
Moore  received  a  common  school  education 
in  the  institutions  of  that  class  in  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  home  and  went 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  was  with 
his  uncles,  A.  Royster  and  W.  R.  Royster,  in 
the  dry  goods  business.      Remaining  there 
four  years,  his  next  move  was  toward  a  less 
confining  vocation,  and,  having  faith  in  the 
agricultural  possibilities  offered  by  Alabama, 
he  purchased  a  cotton  plantation  in  that  State 
and  engaged  in  cotton  planting.    This  was 
successfully  carried  on  until  1866,  when  Mr. 
Moore,  desiring  to  own  some   of  the  far- 
famed  bluegrass  acres  of  Kentucky,  sold  his 
Alabama   plantation    and   bought    the  well 
known    Junius    Ward    farm,    located    near 
Georgetown,      Kentucky,      and      numbered 
among  the  finest  and  best  improved  farms  of 
a  State  so  splendidly  equipped  with  advan- 
tages for  the  progressive  husbandman.   For 
four  years  Mr.  Moore  found  enjoyment  and 
profit  in  his  Kentucky  farm.    Meanwhile  his 
brother,  Mr.  L.  T.  Moore,  had  become  inter- 
ested in  mercantile  affairs  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,   and   desired   the   subject   of  this 
sketch  to  join  him  there.     Accordingly,  in 
1871,  Mr.  Moore  sold  his  Kentucky  farm  and 
removed  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Bullene,  Moores  & 
Emery.    Up  to  that  time,  since  the  addition 
of  L.  T.  Moore  to  the  firm,  it  had  been  known 
as  Bullene,  Moore  &  Emery.     Mr.  Moore, 
after  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  rapidly 
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growing  business,  became  its  financial  man- 
ager, and  in  that  capacity  looked  after  the, 
numerous  and  important  details  which  ac- 
company so  g^eat  and  responsible  a  task.  He 
remained  in  the  store  until  1894,  when  he  sold 
his  stock  in  the  company,  which  had  become 
a  corporation,  to  his  brother  heretofore  men- 
tioned. Since  his  retirement  from  active 
business  circles  Mr.  Moore  has  endeavored  to 
so  shape  his  affairs  as  to  make  a  life  of  quiet 
and  comfort  possible.  His  large  holdings  of 
property  show  judicious  investments  and 
skillful  management,  and  include  much  Kan- 
sas City  property,  varied  personal  holdings, 
and  real  estate  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Moore  bought  a  cattle  ranch  in  Texas  in 
1887,  and  for  years  owned  one  of  the 
finest  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle  in  this 
country.  Recently  he  has  disposed  of  this 
property,  selling  his  live  stock  and  land  at  a 
time  when  brisk  demand  made  prices  re- 
muneratively high.  His  other  commercial 
ventures  and  associations  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  and  always  with  a  view  to  the 
advancement  of  the  common  good  as  well  as 
the  promotion  of  personal  ends.  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  is  a  liberal  donor  to  every 
worthy  cause.  In  1887  ^^  built  a  church  and 
parsonage  in  Shanghai,  China,  for  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  South,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  missionary  churches  in  China, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  Methodism  in 
that  country.  December  19,  1854,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Thomas,  of  Lown- 
desboro,  Lowndes  County,  Alabama.  To 
them  eight  children  have  been  bom,  of  whom 
the  following  survive :  George  T.,  a  business 
man  of  Kansas  City ;  the  Rev.  Charles  W.,  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  whose  preparation  for  the  pulpit  will 
he  completed  in  this  country  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  in  England  at  Oxford 
University;  Alice  Moore  Reid,  wife  of  Will- 
iam M.  Reid,  a  Kansas  City  capitalist ;  L.  R. 
Moore,  Jr.,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Thayer- Moore  brokerage  corporation  in  a 
responsible  capacity.  Politically  Mr.  Moore 
has  always  been  identified  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Not  a  family  in  Kansas  City 
holds  a  position  of  higher  prominence  than 
the  one  here  written  of.  The  father  has  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  his  worth  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  what  he  has  done  for  pri- 
vate  chanties,   public   movements   and    the 


municipal  good.  His  wife,  who  survives,  en- 
joys with  him  the  blessings  of  a  luxurious 
home,  a  family  of  superior  attainments  and 
the  esteem  of  many  friends. 

Moore,  William  Grant,  physician, 
was  born  February  16,  1853,  ^^  Fayette 
County,  Kentucky,  son  of  William  G.  and 
Sarah  B.  (McConnell)  Moore.  He  is  a  great- 
grandson  of  William  Moore,  who  served  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Virginia  line  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  a  descendant  also  of 
William  Grant,  who  assisted  in  establishing 
American  independence  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  a  soldier  in  defense  of  the  frontier, 
and  who  received  from  Patrick  Henry,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  a  warrant  for  lands  in 
Kentucky  in  consideration  of  his  military 
services.  Dr.  Moore's  great-great-grand- 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Boone  before  her  mar- 
riage to  William  Grant,  and  she  was  a  sister 
to  Daniel  Boone,  the  famous  pioneer  and 
Indian  fighter,  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Dr.  Moore  was  reared  in  Kentucky,  and  ob- 
tained his  early  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  Fayette  County  and  Kentucky 
University.  Afterward  he  attended  school  at 
the  State  University  at  Lexington,  and  com- 
pleted his  academic  studies  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  of  Virginia.  His  medi- 
cal education  was  begun  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisville, 
where  he  attended  lectures  during  one  ses- 
sion. He  then  went  to  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  1875  received  his  doctor's 
degree  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  of 
that  city.  The  year  following  his  graduation 
he  came  to  St.  Louis  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  was  then  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  but  was  well  equipped, 
both  by  nature  and  education,  for  the  call- 
ing which  he  had  chosen,  and  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  impressed  himself 
upon  hig  contemporaries  and  the  general 
public  as  a  physician  of  superior  attainments. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
histology,  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  continuously  iden- 
tified with  medical  educational  work.  In  1887 
he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Beaumont 
Medical  College,  and  when  that  institution 
was  thrown  open  to  students  he  was  assig^ned 
to  the  professorship  of  clinical  medicine.  In 
1888  he  was  made  professor  of  the  principles 
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and  practice  of  medicine  and  clinical  medi- 
cine in  the  same  institution,  and  still  retains 
that  position,  which  has  given  him  well  de- 
served prominence  among  the  medical  edu- 
cators of  the  country,  while  his  professional 
labors  have  given  him  equal  prominence  as 
a  practitioner.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  Society,  of  the  Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  St.  Louis 
Obstetrical  and  Gynecological  Society.  He 
is  also  medical  examiner  for  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  referee  of  the  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Vermont,  and  has  made 
many  contributions  to  medical  journals,  be- 
ing a  clear  and  incisive  writer.  Although  he 
has  been  for  years  a  busy  practitioner,  he 
has  found  time  for  civic  duties,  and  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  city  public  school  board 
and  as  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical 
Society.  Dr.  Moore  married,  in  1879,  Miss 
Etolia  T.  North,  daughter  of  one  of  the  old- 
est merchants  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Moore^  Miltoiit  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
born  January  22,  1846,  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri.  His  parents  were  Albert  A.  and 
Melissa  E.  (Stapp)  Moore,  the  father  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  of  a  family  whose  early 
members  had  their  homes  in  Maryland,  and 
the  mother  a  native  of  Kentucky.  Abram 
Moore,  the  great-grandfather,  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  and  another  pa- 
ternal ancestor,  William  McKnight,  a  North 
Carolinian,  whose  family  removed  to  this 
country  from  the  northern  part  of  Ireland, 
was  a  participant  in  the  same  struggle. 
Although  Milton  Moore  was  born  in  Jackson 
County,  the  home  of  the  Moore  family  was 
for  many  years  in  Lafayette  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  it  was  there,  in  the  common 
schools,  that  the  subject  now  written  of  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  Later  he  attended 
the  Old  Chapel  Hill  College,  an  historic  and 
ancient  institution  in  Lafayette  County,  that 
was  dismantled  during  the  Civil  War.  He 
began  to  read  law  in  the  office  of  John  N. 
Southern,  now  of  Independence,  Missouri, 
afterward  entering  the  office  of  Judge  John 
S.  Blackwell,  of  Lexington,  Missouri.  He 
completed  the  course  of  reading  in  the  office 
of  former  Criminal  Judge  Robert  C.  Ewing, 
of  Jackson  County.  In  March,  1872,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  the  examina- 


tion being  held  at  Independence,  and  he  at 
once  located  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  has 
since  been  one  of  the  conspicuous  leaders 
in  the  profession,  successful  in  his  practice 
and  honored  by  his  coworkers  and  associ- 
ates. In  October,  1898,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Association, 
and  held  that  position  of  dignified  trust  one 
year.  In  a  military  way,  as  well  as  through 
his  profession,  he  has  been  brought  to  public 
notice.  He  saw  a  little  service  in  behalf  of 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  although  that 
service  did  not  include  g^eat  hardships  or 
battles,  on  account  of  his  youthfulness.  In 
1878  he  became  a  private  in  the  Craig  Rifles, 
of  Kansas  City,  and  from  that  day  he  con- 
tinued to  be  honored  with  frequent  military 
advancements.  In  that  company  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  second  lieutenant's  commission. 
January  29,  1886,  he  was  elected  major  of  the 
First  Battalion,  National  Guard  of  Missouri. 
The  following  April  he  organized  the  Third 
Regfiment,  National  Guard  of  Missouri,  an 
organization  that  g^*^^  rapidly  in  strength, 
and  for  years  held  a  splendid  record  for  man- 
agement and  discipline.  On  March  24,  1891, 
he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Francis, 
brigfadier  general  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Missouri.  There  came  a  time  for  actual 
service;  it  was  readily  accepted  by  General 
Moore  and  the  hundreds  of  brave  officers  and 
privates  who  had  been  confined  to  military 
experience  of  an  unwarlike  nature,  and  on 
May  18,  1898,  he  entered  the  volunteer 
service  of  the  United  States  as  colonel  of  the 
Fifth  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry.  This 
regiment  was  stationed  at  Camp  George  H. 
Thomas,  Chickamauga  Park,  and  also  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  The  regiment  was  in 
field  service,  awaiting  a  call  for  sterner  duties 
and  impatient  for  it,  during  the  greater  por- 
tion of  that  year,  and  this  body  of  Missouri's 
typical  men  made  a  reputation  that  placed 
them  high  in  the  estimation  of  veterans  and 
of  those  in  authority.  From  June  7th  to 
August  24th  Colonel  Moore  commanded  the 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  of  the 
Third  Army  Corps.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  the  service  November  10,  1898,  at  Kansas 
City,  resigning  on  the  same  day  as  an  officer 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  returning  forth- 
with to  the  practice  of  law  and  the  avoca- 
tions of  peace.  He  was  honored  by  the 
people  of  Jackson  County  in  1872;  when  he 
was  elected  public  administrator^  and  he  filled 
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that  office  until  i88a  In  1881  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Deniocrats  of  Kansas  City  as 
their  candidate  for  mayor,  but  the  Republi- 
can victory  that  swept  over  the  city  that  year 
carried  his  ticket  to  defeat.  As  a  faithful 
Democrat  and  a  citizen  interested  in  public 
affairs,  he  has  long  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  party.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  as  popular  in 
social  circles  as  he  was  in  those  military, 
and  is  now  in  the  ranks  of  his  profession.  He 
was  married  February  25,  1880,  to  Miss  Mary 
Bumes,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Moore's 
father  was  Daniel  D.  Burnes,  of  the  well 
known  Burnes  family  of  northwest  Missouri, 
and  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  im- 
mense Burnes  estate.  Upon  the  death  of 
her  father  she  was  adopted  by  his  brother, 
James  N.  Burnes,  a  capitalist,  statesman  and 
ex-Congressman,  whose  name  is  familiar  to 
every  Missourian.  The  children  born  to  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Moore  have  been  Virginia  E., 
Burnes  V.,  Mary  Louise  and  Albert  Daniel 
Moore.  Of  these,  Virginia  E.  was  a  student 
at  Smith  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1900,  and 
Bumes  V.  and  Mary  Louise  were  pupils  at 
the  Kansas  City  high  school  at  the  same  time. 

Moore,  Thomas  H.,  merchant,  was 
born  September  i,  1846,  in  Caledonia, 
Washington  County,  Missouri,  and  died  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1899,  in  Poplar  Bluff,  Missouri. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Amanda  (Wil- 
liams) Moore,  the  first  named  of  whom  was 
born  in  1801  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  last 
named  of  whom  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1806.  The  elder  Moore  died  in  1885,  and  his 
wife  in  1887.  They  reared  a  family  of  ten 
children,  lived  to  an  honored  old  age,  and 
were  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  them.  Both 
were  devout  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  their  son,  Thomas  H.  Moore, 
grew  to  manhood  under  religious  influences 
and  was  trained  to  well  doing  both  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  until  he 
wras  twenty-six  years  of  age  was  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  1872  he  removed 
from  the  farm  to  Poplar  Bluff,  in  Butler 
-County,  Missouri,  where  he  became  a  clerk 
in  the  merchandising  establishment  of  W. 
F.  Neal.  After  a  short  time  he  went  from 
there  to  Ironton,  Missouri,  and  for  four  years 
thereafter  he  clerked  in  a  store  at  that  place. 
Returning  then  to  Poplar  Bluff,  he  again 


became  an  employe  of  W.  F.  Neal,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  time,  during  which 
he  was  with  a  wholesale  house  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  he  was  continuously  connected 
with  Mr.  Neal  in  business  for  ten  years. 
During  four  years  of  this  time  he  was  a 
sharer  in  the  profits  of  the  business  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  conduct  and  manage- 
ment. In  1887  he  formed  the  firm  of  T.  H. 
Moore  &  Company,  and  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  at  Poplar  Bluff,  where  he  had 
become  well  known  to  the  public,  and  had 
established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  capa- 
ble and  honest  merchant.  The  business 
house  which  he  established,  with  himself  as 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  was  prosperous 
from  the  start,  and  did  a  large  business  until 
failing  health  compelled  Mr.  Moore  to  retire 
from  trade  and  seek  rest  and  recreation  in 
California.  When  he  abandoned  merchandis- 
ing he  occupied  a  place  among  those  who 
stood  highest  in  the  mercantile  circles  of 
southeast  Missouri,  both  as  to  credit  abroad 
and  in  reputation  for  fair  dealing,  business 
sagacity  and  strict  integrity  at  home.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Moore's  father 
was  a  staunch  Democrat  in  his  political  affil- 
iations, and  the  son's  earliest  lessons  in  poli- 
tics were  in  this  school.  Later  the  elder 
Moore,  who  was  a  staunch  Unionist,  was 
carried  into  the  Republican  party,  but  the 
son,  when  he  became  a  voter,  adhered  to  his 
early  political  teachings  and  always  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket.  He  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  numerous  political  campaigns,  in 
which  he  rendered  good  services  to  his  party, 
and  at  one  time  and  another  held  office 
through  its  favors.  In  1887  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Poplar  Bluff.  He  was  not  only  an 
able  and  honest  chief  executive  of  the  thrifty 
and  growing  city,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  its  public  officials,  and 
is  popularly  spoken  of  as  the  best  mayor  the 
city  ever  had.  More  public  improvements 
were  made  during  his  administration  and 
more  progress  in  building  up  the  city  than 
has  been  made  during  any  similar  period  in 
the  history  of  Poplar  Bluff.  Himself  a  man 
of  progressive  ideas,  he  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  infusing  the  spirit  of  progress  into  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  and  his  public 
services  were  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  was  so  prominently 
identified  during  all  the  later  years  of  his  life. 
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The  last  public  office  which  he  held  was  that 
of  county  collector  of  Butler  County,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Stone 
in  1896.  His  religious  affiliations  were  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  churchmen  of 
that  denomination  in  Butler  County.  What- 
ever was  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  his  church,  to  promote  its  extension  or 
aid  in  the  building  up  of  its  kindred  institu- 
tions, found  in  him  a  warm  and  generous 
friend,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  spend  his 
time  and  money  in  aid  of  the  advancement 
of  church  work.  His  daily  life  was  that  of  the 
consistent.  Christian  gentleman,  and  by  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  effort,  he  contributed  to  the 
betterment  of  religious,  social  and  moral 
conditions.  In  fraternal  circles  he  was 
known  as  a  member-  of  the  Masonic  Order 
and  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Honor.  March 
16,  1880,  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Harvey, 
who  came  with  her  parents  from  New  York 
to  Iron  County,  Missouri,  in  her  early  child- 
hood. The  children  bom  to  them  were 
Almarine  Mattie,  James  Harvey  and  Warren 
Arthur  Moore. 

Moore^  Paul  Byrd,  private  secretary 
to  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 26,  1867,  in  Charleston,  Missouri.  His 
grandfathers,  James  L.  Moore  and  Noah 
Handy,  came  from  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  were  among  the  first  settlers  of 
Mississippi  County,  Missouri,  where  Joseph 
C.  and  Ella  (Handy)  Moore,  parents  of  Paul 
B.  Moore,  were  born  and  reared.  His  father, 
after  receiving  a  thorough  collegiate  and 
professional  education,  entered  the  business 
world  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and,  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1880,  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  bar  of  southeast  Missouri ;  he  repeatedly 
served  his  people  and  party  usefully  and 
with  honor  to  himself.  He  is  regarded 
among  his  people  as  being  the  prominent 
spirit  and  promoter  through  whom  his 
section  of  the  State  attained  its  present 
commercial  and  educational  importance.  In- 
heriting from  his  parents  a  vigorous  intellect- 
uality, and  reared  in  an  ideal  home,  Paul  B. 
Moore  enjoyed  the  additional  advantages  of 
a  broad  and  liberal  education.  In  his  youth 
he  attended  Bellevue  Collegiate  Institute,  at 
Caledonia,  Missouri,  and  later  completed  a 
high  school  course  at  Nashville,  Tennessee, 


where  he  was  graduated  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class.    He  then  entered  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, of  Nashville,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  the  class  of  1888  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.    During  the  next 
two  years  he  attended  the  law  department  of 
the  same  institution  and  received  from  it  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in  1890.    Recog- 
nizing travel  and  observation  as  affording 
opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
not  obtainable  from  books,  he  went  abroad 
with  his  brother,  James  Handy  Moore,  who 
was  also  a  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, and  is  now  a  prominent  banker,  and 
passed  the  following  sixteen  months  in  visit- 
ing all  portions  of  the  European  continent, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Egypt  and  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa.    Well  versed  in  history 
and  with  keen  perceptions,  his  mind  grasping 
and  connecting  past  events  and  present  con- 
ditions, he  concisely  and  brilliantly,  yet  in  a 
philosophical  vein,  penned  his  observations 
for  his  home  paper,  and  the  articles  written 
and  published  in  this  connection  were  re- 
produced in  a  number  of  American  journals. 
Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States  he 
turned  his  attention  to  law,  taking  an  active 
interest  at  the  same  time  in  public  affairs.   In 
the  autumn  of   1892,  when  he   was  barely 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  was  nominated 
by    the    Democratic    party    of    Mississippi 
County  for  Representative  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  chosen  to  that  position  by  a 
flattering  majority.    At  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Thirty-seventh  General  Assembly  he 
was   made  chairman  of  the   committee  on 
criminal  jurisprudence,  the  committal  of  so 
important  a  trust  to  90  young  a  man  attesting 
the  high  estimate  placed  by  his  associates 
upon  his  maturity  of  mind  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments.    His  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  this  committee  demonstrated  that 
no  false  estimate  of  his  abilities  had  "beeti 
made.     His  course  as  a  legislator  received 
spontaneous  and  general  commendation,  and 
he  was  renominated  by  acclamation  and  re- 
elected  to  succeed   himself.     Having  risen 
steadily   in   the   estimation   of   his  political 
associates,  he  had  frequently  been  spoken  of 
as   having  admirable  qualifications  for  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  had  not  the  Republicans  gained  the  as- 
cendency he  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
made  Speaker  of  that  body  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  General  Assembly.    During  the  scs- 
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sion  of  that  body  he  served  upon  leading  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  where  his  intelligent 
labors  and  well-directed  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  pubHc  welfare  were  appreciated  alike  by 
his  political  associates  and  those  opposed  to 
him  fn  their  party  affiliations.  Vigorous  In 
debate,  possessing  much  political  sagacity, 
and  having  an  intimate  knowledge  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure,  he  was  always  a  con- 
spicuous figure  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  his  utterances  attracted  respectful  and 
marked  attention.  In  1893  Governor  Wil- 
liam J.  Stone  had  appointed  him  lieutenant 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  on  his  military 
staff.  For  this  position  his  military  instincts 
and  polished  manners  peculiarly  fltted  him, 
and  his  services  in  this  capacity  were  appre- 
ciated, both  by  his  chief  and  the  officials  of 
the  military  department  of  the  State  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1897,  when  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens 
was  inaugurated  he  appointed  Colonel  Moore 
his  private  secretary,  and  to  the  delicate  du- 
ties and  important  responsibilities  of  this  po- 
sition he  brought  the  most  desirable  qualities, 
coupled  with  admirable  tact  and  discretion. 
In  the  treatment  of  all  those  who  seek  the 
executive  office  he  is  courteous,  considerate 
and  tactful.  Quick  to  discern  the  relative 
importance  of  men  and  affairs,  and  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  public  official  is  the 
servant  of  the  people,  he  advanced  the  mis- 
sion of  the  caller  without  burdening  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  with  unnecessary 
importunity  and  detail.  He  has  always  been 
a  zealous  adherent  to  the  Democratic  party, 
has  represented  his  county  as  delegate  to 
various  district  and  State  conventions,  and  is 
now  serving  his  second  term  as  a  member  of 
the  State  central  committee  from  the  Four- 
teenth Congressional  District.  In  this  dis- 
trict he  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  congressional  honors.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  consistent  members  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  In 
fraternal  circles  he  is  prominent  and  popular 
as  a  Knight  Templar  Mason,  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Chi  Phi  Greek 
letter  fraternity  in  his  college  days,  and  still 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  that  society  and  its 
affairs.  October  5,  1895,  Colonel  Moore 
married  Miss  Margaret  B.  Stephens,  of 
Boonville,    daughter    of    the    late    Colonel 


Joseph  L.  Stephens  and  sister  of  Governor 
Lon  V.  Stephens.  This  highly  connected 
lady,  endowed  with  beauty  of  person,  a  cul- 
tivated mind  and  refined  manners,  has  from 
early  womanhood  been  a  leader  in  the  best 
social  circles  of  the  State.  She  found  a  sta- 
tion eminently  befitting  her  at  the  side  of  the 
mistress  of  the  executive  mansion  in  extend- 
ing its  hospitalities  and  conducting  its  social 
functions. 

MooreBville. — ^A  village  in  Livingston 
County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
road, eleven  miles  southwest  of  ChUlicothe. 
It  has  Presbyterian  and  Christian  Churches, 
a  good  public  school,  a  hotel  and  about  fif- 
teen business  houses.  Extensive  stone 
quarries  are  near  by.  (Population,  1899  (esti- 
ma.ted),  200. 

Moravians. — ^A  body  of  Christians  num- 
bering in  Missouri  in  1890  fifty-nine  members, 
with  three  church  edifices  valued  at  $5,500. 
The  official  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves is  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
and  the  title,  Moravians,  is  taken  from  the 
countiy  in  Europe  where  they  originated. 
They  claim  that  the  blood  of  John  Huss  was 
the  seed  of  their  church.  They  accept  the 
Bible  as  the  only  source  of  Christian  doc- 
trine; they  conduct  worship  on  the  model 
of  the  apostles,  and  they  receive  the  Lord's 
supper  in  faith  in  the  scriptural  definitions 
without  explanations.  They  are  active  mis- 
sionaries. 

Bf  oreau  River. — A  small  stream  which 
rises  in  Morgan  County  and  flows  east  forty 
miles  through  Moniteau  and  Cole  Counties, 
and  empties  into  the  Mississippi  five  miles 
below  Jefferson  City. 

BftirehouBe^  Albert  P*^  lawyer,  legis- 
lator. Lieutenant  Governor  and  Governor  of 
Missouri,  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  came  to 
Missouri  in  1856.  He  taught  school  for  a 
time,  meanwhile  studying  law,  and  settled 
down  in  practice  at  Maryville,  where  his  abil- 
ties  and  popular  manners  brought  him  a 
large  practice,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  northwest  Mis- 
souri. He  was  elected  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  re-elected,  and  proved  himself  a 
faithful  and  capable  legislator.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  Lieu- 
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tenant  Governor  on  the  ticket  with  John  S. 
Marmaduke  for  Governor,  and  on  the  death 
of  General  Marmaduke,  in  December,  1887, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  office  and  became 
Governor  until  the  expiration  of  the  term. 
On  his  retirement  from  office  he  resumed 
his  residence  in  Maryville,  but  three  years 
afterward,  in  September,  1891,  he  took  his 
own  life  by  cutting  his  throat. 

Morey^  Charles  S.,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Steel  Range  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  born  in  1857,  in  Marseilles, 
Illinois.  He  acquired  his  literary  and  busi- 
ness education  in  his  native  State,  and  there 
began  his  active  life,  engaging  in  the  grain 
business.  In  1892  he  removed  to  Scandia, 
Kansas,  where  he  purchased  a  controlling  in- 
terest in  the  Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank, 
of  which  he  became  cashier  and  manager. 
His  younger  brother,  Frank  C.  Morey,  was 
associated  with  him  in  this  business,  which 
was  entirely  successful,  but  offered  indifferent 
prospects  for  enlargement.  Seeking  a  wider 
field  for  their  effort,  in  1894  the  brothers  re- 
moved to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where 
Charles  S.  Morey  engaged  in  various  under- 
takings, including  financial  affairs,  and  be- 
came a  stockholder  in  the  Metropolitan  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  its  vice  president.  In  1896 
he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Clark 
Stove  Company,  manufacturers  of  the  Mid- 
land and  Qark  steel  ranges  and  various  de- 
signs of  cast-iron  heating  stoves.  In  March, 
1897,  he  entered  upon  the  personal  manage- 
ment of  the  business,  which  rapidly  developed 
under  his  masterly  care.  In  1899  ^^e  finely 
equipped  factory  at  Armourdale,  Kansas, 
provided  employment  for  thirty  to  fifty  men, 
and  its  output  numbered  3,000  ranges  and 
stoves  of  the  finest  construction  and  best  ma- 
terial, which  were  distributed  throughout  all 
the  territory  tributary  to  Kansas  City.  fThe 
field  called  for  nearly  double  this  product,  but 
the  want  went  unsupplied  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  high  class  material 
and  competent  workmen.  Early  in  1900  pro- 
vision was  made  to  double  the  production  of 
the  works,  their  goods  including  cooking 
stoves  and  sheet  iron  air  tight  heating  stoves. 
The  same  year  the  company  was  reorganized 
as  the  Kansas  City  Steel  Range  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  with  Charles  S.  Morey  as  presi- 
dent and  manager,  A.  W.  Moore  as  vice 
president,  Frank  C.  Morey  as  secretary,  and 


W.  W.  Knight  as  treasurer.  The  offices  and 
sales  rooms  were  removed  to  610  Broadway, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the  foundry  and  shops 
remaining  at  Armourdale,  Kansas.  The 
Messrs.  Morey  hold  membership  in  the  Com- 
mercial Club  and  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  Charles  S.  Morey  is  a  director 
in  the  latter  organization.  Both  are  gentle- 
men of  the  highest  business  ability,  and  in- 
tensely loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
Missouri  Valley  metropolis  with  which  they 
are  so  conspicuously  identified. 

Morgan,  Charles  H.,  lawyer,  soldier 
and  member  of  Congress,  was  bom  in  New 
York,  July  5,  1843,  and  while  still  young  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  educated 
in  common  schools  and  Fond  du  Lac  high 
school.  He  then  studied  law  under  Hon. 
Gabe  Bouck,  at  Oshkosh,  and  afterward  grad- 
uated at  the  Albany  Law  School,  in  1866.  He 
served  in  the  Union  Army  for  four  years  and 
three  months,  beginning  as  private  and  rising 
by  successive  promotions  to  captain  in  the 
Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  came  to  Missouri  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion at  Lamar.  He  was  elected  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Barton  County,  and  served  in  the 
State  Legislature  from  1872  to  1874.  Jn  the 
last  named  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1876.  In  1882  he  was  elected  again,  and 
in  1892  was  elected  for  the  fourth  time. 

Morgan,  George  Hagar,  was  born  in 
Plattsburg,  Clinton  County,  New  York. 
When  nineteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  taught  school  and  acted 
as  store  clerk  and  bookkeeper.  In  i860  he 
came  to  St.  Louis,  and  became  bookkeeper 
and  cashier  of  the  commission  house  of  J. 
G.  Greer  &  Co.,  and  served  until  1865,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Union  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  became 
later  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  This  posi- 
tion he  has  since*  held,  and,  acting  in  that 
capacity,  has,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  been 
recognized  as  the  active  executive  officer  of 
the  leading  commercial  organization  of  St. 
Louis.  He  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Association,  which 
erected  the  present  Exchange  building.  He 
has  been  identified  with  other  purely  business 
enterprises  as  president  of  the  Progressive 
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Building  &  Loan  Association,  and  has  sus- 
tained important  official  relationships  to  va- 
rious associations,  chiefly  philanthropic  and 
charitable  in  character.  He  is  now  secretary 
of  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Association,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday 
Association,  and  a  director  and  secretary  of 
the  Congregational  City  Missionary  Society. 
A  member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  he 
has  long  been  a  deacon  of  Pilgrim  congre- 
gation and  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school 
of  that  church.  Politically  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  Republican  party  since  he  be- 
came a  voter.  In  1893  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Water  Commerce  Congress,  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
and  at  the  session  of  that  congress  read  a 
carefully  prepared  paper  on  "The  Commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  River,"  which  attracted 
general  attention.  As  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
act  also  as  secretary  of  various  charitable 
movements  originating  in  that  body,  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  funds  collected  in  that  con- 
nection. Acting  in  this  capacity  he  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
the  fund  of  $150,000  for  the  Chicago  fh-e  suf- 
ferers in  1871 ;  the  Johnstown  (Pennsylvania) 
relief  fund  of  $14,000  and  over  in  18B9;  the 
Mississippi  River  overflow  relief  fund  of  $54,- 
000  in.  1892,  and  the  fund  contributed  through 
the  Exchange  for  the  relief  of  the  cyclone 
sufferers  of  St.  Louis  in  1896,  amounting  to 
over  $257,000.  In  all,  over  $600,000  collected 
and  disbursed  in  this  way  on  account  of  char- 
ity, has  passed  through  his  hands,  in  addi- 
tion to  large  amounts  raised  for 
entertainment  and  other  purposes.  He  was 
married  in  1866  to  Miss  Ella  F.  Morean, 
daughter  of  Alexander  B.  Morean,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  has  one  daughter,  Blanche  Louise 
Morgan,  and  one  son,  Herbert  Morean  Mor- 
gan, the  latter  a  student  of  Yale  College  of 
the  class  of  1899. 

Morgan  County.— A  county  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Cooper  and  Moniteau,  east  by  Moniteau 
and  Miller,  south  by  Camden,  and  west  by 
Benton  and  Pettis  Counties;  area  391,000 
acres.  A  divide  crossing  the  county  from 
east  to  west  a  little  south  of  the  center,  forms 
a  northern  and  southern  watershed.  This 
ridge  at  its  highest  point  is  elevated  about 
560  feet  above  the  Osage  and  about  750  feet 


above  the  high  water  level  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  at  St.  Louis.  The  elevated  regions 
present  a  gently  rolling  prairie,  and  the  slopes 
gradually  increase  from  undulating  stretches 
to  hills  as  the  streams  are  approached,  where 
the  cpuntry  is  considerably  broken  and  hilly. 
The  largest  tracts  of  prairie  land  lie  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts,  that  part  of  the 
county  lying  to  the  south  of  the  divide 
being  generally  heavily  timbered.  The 
county  is  well  watered  and  drained  by  many 
streams  and  large  springs.  Lamine  River 
is  formed  near  the  northern  boundary  line 
by  Flat  Creek,  Haw,  Little  Haw,  Richland, 
Little  Richland  and  other  smaller  streams 
which  drain  the  northern  slope.  Also  in  the 
north  rise  a  few  small  branches  of  the  North 
Moreau.  The  Osage  forms  part  of  the  south- 
eastern boundary  and  receives  the  waters  of 
Big  Buffalo,  Buffalo  and  Proctor  Creeks, 
which  drain  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
county,  while  Gravois  Creek  and  its  tribu- 
taries are  in  the  southeastern  part.  These 
streams  and  a  few  of  the  springs  afford  splen- 
did water  power.  The  timber  of  the  county 
consists  of  red,  black  and  burr  oak,  white  and 
black  walnut,  sugar  and  soft  maple,  ash,  elm, 
sycamore,  hickory,  cherry,  buckeye,  honey 
locust,  etc.  In  the  valleys  the  soil  is  a  yellow- 
ish clay,  mixed  with  alluvial  deposits,  and  is 
extremely  fertile.  The  uplands  where  there 
is  little  rock,  are  excellent  for  the  growing  of 
cereals  and  for  fruit.  In  the  southern  part, 
where  the  rocky  land  predominates,  there  is 
an  abundance  of  natural  grasses  for  graz- 
ing purposes.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  land 
is  under  cultivation.  The  minerals  found  in 
the  county  are  lead,  zinc,  coal  and  fire  clay. 
The  Stover  coal  bed?,  near  Versailles,  have 
coal  strata  about  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
There  is  abundance  of  limestone  suitable  for 
building  purposes.  There  are  a  number  of 
caves  Ki  the  county,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
head  waters  of  Gravois  Creek,  at  Cave  Mills, 
and  near  by  is  a  naturaj  tunnel  through  a  hill, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  having  been 
formed  by  human  hands.  East  of  Versailles 
is  Wolf  Cave,  and  eight  miles  south  of  the 
same  town  is  Price's  Cave,  which  has  been  ex- 
plored for  more  than  a  mile.  Other  caves 
worthy  of  note  are  Jacob's  Cave,  seven 
miles  south  of  Versailles,  and  Purvis  Cave,  on 
Mill  Creek,  which  bears  evidence  of  at  one 
time  being  occupied  as  a  living  place  by  the 
Indians.   The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
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Statistics  for  1899  gives  the  folio  .ving  exports 
of  surpliis  products  from  the  county  during 
the  year  1898:  Cattle,  1J886  head ;  hogs,  8,347 
head;  sheep,  2,719  head;  horses  and  mules, 
418  head ;  wheat,  12,660  bushels ;  oats,  5,228 
bushels ;  flax  seed,  536  bushels ;  clover  seed, 
6,181  pounds;  logs,  12,000  feet;  cross' ties, 
49,940;  cord  wood,  132  cords;  cooperage,  i 
car;  lead  ore,  120  tons;  coal,  344  tons;  fire- 
clay, I  car;  wool,  18,930  pounds;  poultry, 
170,589  pounds ;  eggs,  183450  dozen ;  butter, 
11,293  pounds ;  cheese,  779  pounds ;  game  and 
fish,  8,270  pounds;  tallow,  6479  pounds; 
hides  and  pelts,  17,992  pounds;  fresh  fruit, 
450  pounds ;  dried  fruits,  12420  pounds ;  vege- 
tables, 2,500  pounds;  furs,  1,729  pounds; 
feathers  1495  pounds;  beeswax,  84  pounds. 
Many  herds  of  cattle  and  other  stock  are 
driven  out  of  the  county  and  shipped  from 
points  in  other  counties.  Thus  the  report  of 
stock  shipments  is  below  the  real  figures.  The 
territory  now  comprising  Morgan  County,  be- 
fore the  advent  of  white  settlers,  was  occupied 
by  Osage  Indians,  who,  upon  ceding  this  por- 
tion of  their  possessions  to  the  government, 
retained  a  right  to  hunt  in  the  country  for 
a  number  of  years.  A  trail  called  the  "Har- 
mony Mission  Trace,"  the  first  great  east 
and  west  pathway  through  the  country, 
passed  through  the  southern  part  of  what  is 
now  Morgan  County.  Over  the  road  passed 
the  hunters,  trappers  and  pioneers.  The 
Boones  and  others  hunted  in  the  country 
long  before  any  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  what  is  now  Morgan  County.  Some 
of  the  pioneers  settled  upon  land  about  the 
year  1820,  subsequently  acquiring  it  by  entry 
or  purchase  from  the  government.  The  first 
entry  was  made  by  George  McFarland,  Sr., 
February  13,  1824,  and  was  the  east  half  of 
the  Northwest  Section  8,  Township  44,  Range 
18  West.  In  1825  Hugh  Kelsay  andjOther 
members  of  the  Kelsay  family  located  upon 
land  on  Moreau  Creek,  about  six  miles  east 
of  the  site  of  Versailles.  A  large  number  of 
families  settled  in  the  country  within  a  radius 
of  a  dozen  miles  of  Versailles  the  next  five 
years,  and  when  the  county  was  created  in 
1833,  there  were  several  hundred  people  with- 
in its  limits.  The  Indians  hunted  in  bands 
throughout  the  county  until  1835.  They  never 
had  any  trouble  with  the  settlers,  though  at 
times  false  rumors  of  raids  greatly  alarmed 
the  latter.  Morgan  County  was  organized  by 


legislative  act  approved  January  5,  1833,  and 
was  named  in  honor  of  General  Daniel  Mor- 
gan, of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  act  directed 
that  until  a  permanent  seat  of  justice  be  se- 
lected the  courts  meet  at  the  house  of  John 
B.  Fisher,  on  Gravois  Creek,  southeast  of 
Versailles  a  few  m^les.   The  second  meeting 
of  the  court  was  held  at  the  store  of  Hugh 
Galbraith  in  the  same  neighborhood,  where 
the  courts  met  for  nearly  two  years,  and  the 
place  became  known  as  Millville,  Josiah  S. 
Walton  having  built  there  the  first  gristmill 
in    the    county.     The    county    judges  were 
Zacheus  German,  Seth  Howard  and  John  B. 
Fisher,  with  Thomas  G.  Davis  clerk.    The 
court  appointed  Street  Thruston  a  commis- 
sioner to  locate  a  seat  of  justice,  and  he 
selected  the  present  site  of  Versailles,  on 
Section  6,  Township  42,   Range    17  West 
The  land  was  donated  to  the  county  by  Hugh 
Galbraith  and  his  partner  in  business,  named 
Wyan.    The  land  was  laid  out  in  lots,  and 
sold  at  public  auction.     In   1836  a  house, 
standing  on  the  public  square,  was  purdiased 
from  Philip  Barger  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  used  as  a  courthouse.    In  1844  a  small 
brick  courthouse  was  built.    This  was  used 
until  it  was  burned  by  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed a  number  of  other  buildings  in  the 
town,    March    12,    1887.    In    1890   another 
courthouse  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,* 
000,  and  is  still  in  use.    The  county  has  no 
jail  and  all  its  prisoners  are  sent  to  the  Moni- 
teau County  jail  at  California  for  safe  keep- 
ing.   Only  one  man  has  been  legally  executed 
within    the    county    limits,    one    Hart,   in 
August,  1866,  for  the  murder  of  a  man  named 
Latimer.     Morgan   County  is  divided  into 
six  townships,  named  respectively,  Buffalo, 
Haw  Creek,  Mill  Creek,  Moreau,  Osage  and 
Richland.     The  assessed   valuation   of  real 
estate  in  the  county  in  1898  was  $1,697,115; 
estimated    full    value,    $3,000,000;    assessed 
value  of  personal  property,  $760,129;  esti- 
mated full  value,  $1,200,000;  assessed  value 
of  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  $256,972;  estimated, 
$275,000;  assessed  value  of  railroads,  $210,- 
622.    There  are  21.30  miles  of  railroad  in  the 
county,  the   Boonville  branch   of    the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad,  running  south  from 
the  northern  limits  of  Versailles.     In  1899 
there    were    seventy-eight    schools    in    the 
county,  eighty-five  teachers  employed,  4,500 
pupils  enrolled,  and  the  permanent   school 
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fund  was  in  excess  of  $io,ocx>.  The  two  most 
profitable  industries  of  the  county  are  stock- 
raising  and  mining.  The  population  in  1900 
was  12,175. 

Morin,  Jesse^  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Bourbon  County,  Kentucky,  November  21, 
1808,  and  died  in  Platte  City,  Missouri, 
August  30,  1884.  He  removed  to  Missouri 
and  located  in  Platte  County  in  1837,  and 
settled  on  the  quarter  section  east  of  Mar- 
tinsville. He  was  the  first  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature  from  Platte  County, 
elected  while  Platte  was  attached  to  Clay 
County.  When  the  county  was  organized  in 
1839  he  was  appointed  circuit  clerk,  and  later 
was  elected  for  a  second  term.'  He  was  ap- 
pointed register  of  the  United  States  land 
oflSce  at  Fort  Scott.  He  was  major  in  Col- 
onel A.  W.  Doniphan's  regiment  in  the 
Mexican  War,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
that  famous  expedition. 

Morley. — ^A  town  in  Morley  Township, 
Scott  County,  five  miles  southwest  of  Ben- 
ton, on  the  Belmont  branch  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Railway,  and  on 
Houck's  Missouri  &  Arkansas  Railway.  It 
was  laid  out  in  1868  and  incorporated  in 
1869.  It  has  a  bank,  two  hotels,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Christian  and  Universalist 
Churches,  and  about  eighteen  business 
bouses,  large  and  small.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  550. 

MormoniBin. — ^The  history  of  the  Mor- 
mon troubles  in  Missouri  is  the  history  of 
the  first  attempt  of  these  people  to  found  an 
ecclesiastical  kingdom,  the  "Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  in  the  coun- 
try— and  it  is  a  record  of  clashing  disagree- 
ments, hostilities  and  provocation,  followed 
by   retaliation,   massacre   and,   at   last,   the 
violent  and  pitiless  expulsion  of  the  Saints 
from  the  State;  and  if  it  be  said  that  the 
Mormons  invited  the  cruel  fate  they  met  with, 
as  they  invited  the  equally  cruel  fate  they 
met  with  four  years  later  in  Illinois,  it  must 
be  said  also,  that  their  forcible  expulsion  from 
Missouri  was  marked  by  an  intolerance  and 
lawlessness   which  was   a   reproach  to   the 
State.      The    Saints     had    their    attention 
directed    to  Missouri  in  the  year   183 1   by 
what  they  asserted  was  a  special  revelation 
from   heaven  made  to  their  prophet,  com- 
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manding  him  and  the  elders  to  proceed  to 
"the  land  of  Missouri,"  and  build  a  temple  on 
a  spot  lying  westward  of  Independence.  In 
obedience  to  this  order  Joseph  Smith  visited 
the  locality  and  found  it  a  most  desirable 
place  for  the  enterprise.  Jackson  County, 
which  had  been  organized  five  years  before, 
was  fertile  in  soil,  possessing  noble  forests 
of  choice  timber,  several  streams  running 
through  it,  and  with  a  long  front  on  the 
Missouri  River,  and  Independence,  the 
county  seat,  was  a  thriving  town.  The  region 
was  sparsely  settled,  with  ample  room  for 
additional  immigrants,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  apprehension  of  collisions  with  the  citi- 
zens ever  entered  the  minds  of  the  Saints. 
At  first  the  outside  residents  were  not  called 
Gentiles,  and  it  might  have  been  better  for 
the  cause  of  peace  if  they  never  had  been — 
for  the  name  had  its  effect  in  two  directions — 
in  exalting  the  Saints  into  a  chosen  people 
destined  to  supremacy  over  the  heathen 
round  about,  and  estranging  the  outside  res- 
idents from  a  colony  of  zealots  who  evidently 
intended  to  make  Saintship  superior  to 
American  citizenship.  Joseph  Smith  did  not 
locate  permanently  in  Jackson  County.  He 
remained  at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  that  place 
continued  to  be  the  official  headquarters  of 
the  infant  church ;  but  it  was  recognized  that 
the  ecclesiastical  seat  of  government  would 
ultimately  be  removed  to  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  and  this  caused  the  Saints  to  gather 
there  in  considerable  numbers.  By  entries 
of  government  land  and  purchases  they 
secured  extensive  tracts,  adapted  in  every 
way  to  their  enterprise,  and  with  that  thrift 
and  industry  which  has  distinguished  them 
in  all  their  undertakings,  they  set  about  the 
work  of  laying  out  their  farms  and  building 
houses.  The  center  of  their  settlement  was 
called  "New  Jerusalem,"  and  a  polity  in  the 
shape  of  communism  was  established,  with  a 
"Lord's  storehouse"  for  receiving  tithes  in 
kind,  and  a  paper  called  the  "Evening  Star," 
the  first  in  the  county,  was  issued  once  a 
week.  This  paper  had  not  been  published 
many  weeks  before  it  became  a  firebrand. 
Its  weekly  "revelations"  of  wonderful  things 
destined  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Saints 
excited  derision  among  the  other  settlers, 
and  probably  they  would  have  had  no  other 
effect,  had  it  not  adopted  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  the  other  citizens  as  "Gentiles,"  whom 
the  Saints  would  rule  over  in  a  good  time 
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coming.  From  the  first  there. had  been  no 
fellowship  between  the  Saints  and  the  people 
around  them.  The  latter  were  nearly  all 
immigrants  from  the  Southern  States,  chiefly 
Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and  many  of  them 
slave-owners,  while  all  the  Saints  were  from 
the  North  and  East,  opposed  to  slavery, 
though  they  never  publicly  and  offensively 
proclaimed  their  hostility  to  the  institution. 
People  living  on  the  frontier  or  in  a  new 
region  are  either  friends  or  enemies,  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  Mormon  settlers 
held  themselves  aloof  from  the  other  resi- 
dents, and  that  the  estrangement  increased 
as  the  Mormons  grew  more  numerous,  and 
the  language  of  their  organ  became  more 
offensive,  any  one  could  see  that  there  was 
trouble  ahead.  In  the  spring  of  1832  some 
of  the  Saints  were  disturbed  at  night  by 
bricks  and  stones  thrown  at  their  houses  and 
through  their  windows,  and  in  the  fall,  hay- 
stacks belonging  to  them  were  burned  and 
shots  fired  at  their  houses.  In  July  of  the 
following  year  a  paper  was  circulated  and 
signed  by  several  hundred  persons  in  the 
county,  setting  forth  that  "a  pretended  re- 
ligious sect  were  settled,  and  are  still  settling 
in  our  county,  who  pretend  to  receive  com- 
munications and  revelations  direct  from 
heaven ;  to  heal  the  sick  by  laying  on  hands ; 
tampering  with  our  slaves  and  endeavoring 
to  sow  dissensions  and  raise  seditions  among 
them."  "They  declare  openly  that  God  has 
given  them  the  land  of  this  county,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  they  must  and  will  have  pos- 
session of  our  lands  for  an  inheritance." 
This  paper  called  for  a  public  meeting  at  the 
courthouse  in  Independence  on  the  20th  of 
July.  The  meeting,  which  was  a  large  one, 
sent  a  committee  to  the  leading  Saints,  de- 
manding that  the  publication  of  the  **Evening 
Star'*  cease  at  once,  the  printing  office  be 
closed,  and  the  elders  of  the  church  "remove 
out  of  the  county  forthwith."  On  present- 
ing this  demand  the  Saints  asked  the  commit- 
tee for  three  months  to  consider,  but  it  was 
denied.  They  were  given  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  this  narrow  limit  expired  without  a 
promise  to  comply  with  the  demand,  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  printing  office  and 
destroyed  it,  broke  the  press  and  threw  it 
and  the  type  into  the  street.  The  dwelling 
house  of  the  editor,  W.  W.  Phelps,  was  then 
attacked,  and  the  furniture  broken  and 
thrown  into  the  street.    The  storehouse  was 


demolished  next,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  goods  belonging  to  Gilbert  Whitney 
&  Company  destroyed,  and  the  work  of  the 
day  was  concluded  by  seizing  Edward  Part- 
ridge, a  bishop  of  the  church,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
a  prominent  member,  and  tarring  and  feath- 
ering them  on  the  public  square.  Three  days 
after  another  meeting  was  held  and  a  new 
committee  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the 
Saints,  and  through  their  agency  the  follow- 
ing agreement  was  entered  into:  "Memor- 
andum of  agreement  bet  ween  the  undersigned 
of  the  Mormon  Society  in  Jackson  County, 
Missouri,  and  a  committee  appointed  by  a 
public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  said  county, 
made  the  23d  day  of  July,  1833.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
society  do  g^ve  their  solemn  pledge,  each  for 
himself,  as  follows,  to-wit:  That  Oliver 
Cowdery,  W.  W.  Phelps,  WUliam  E.  McOel- 
lin,  Edward  Partridge,  Lyman  Wight, 
Simeon  Carter,  Peter  and  John  Whitmer  and 
Harvey  Whitlock,  shall  remove  with  their 
families  out  of  this  county,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  next,  and  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  two  hereinafter  named,  use  aD 
their  influence  to  induce  all  the  brethren  now 
here  to  remove  as  soon  as  possible-^ne- 
half,  say  by  the  first  of  January,  next,  and  all 
by  the  first  day  of  April,  next ;  to  advise  and 
try  all  means  in  their  power  to  stop  any  more 
of  their  sect  from  moving  to  this  county, 
and,  as  to  those  now  on  the  road,  they  will 
use  their  influence  to  prevent  their  setriing 
permanently  in  the  county,  but  that  they 
shall  only  make  arrangements  for  temporary 
shelter,  until  a  new  location  is  agreed  on  for 
the  society.  John  Corrill  and  A.  S.  Gilbert 
are  allowed  to  remain  as  general  agents  to 
wind  up  the  business  of  the  society,  so  long 
as  necessity  shall  require;  and  said  Gilbert 
may  sell  out  his  merchandise  now  on  hand, 
but  is  to  make  no  new  importations.  If 
the  said  Edward  Partridge  and  W.  W. 
Phelps  move  their  families  by  the  first  day 
of  January,  as  aforesaid,  they  themselves  win 
be  allowed  to  go  and  come,  in  order  to  trans- 
act and  wind  up  their  business.  The  commit- 
tee pledge  themselves  to  use  all  their  power 
and  influence  to  prevent  violence  being  used 
so  long  as  a  compliance  with  the  foregoing 
terms  is  observed  by  the  parties  concerned. 
The  *Star*  is  not  again  to  be  published,  or  a 
press  set  up  by  any  of  the  society  in  this 
county." 
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This   compact   ought   to   have   prevented 
further  trouble,  but  it  did  not.    After  it  was 
made  matters  went  on  smoothly  for  a  while, 
but  in  October  hostilities  again  commenced 
by  violent  attacks  upon  the  property  of  some 
of  the   Saints,   and   the   church   authorities 
made  an  appeal  to  Governor  Dunklin  for 
protection,  denying  the  charges  of  a  criminal 
character  made  against  them,  and  particu- 
larly   that    of    sowing    seeds    of    dissension 
among  the  slaves.    They  avowed  themselves 
unalterably  opposed  to  human  slavery   for 
themselves,  but  disclaimed  interference  with 
existing    conditions.    They    asserted    that, 
"since  the  stipulation  was  entered  into,  some 
of  our  houses  have  been  broken  open,  and 
the  inmates  threatened  to  be  shot  if  they 
stirred,  and  also  some  of  our  houses  have 
been  stoned  or  brickbatted;  also  that  since 
publications  have  appeared  in  the  'Western 
Monitor'   and   other  papers,   censuring   the 
conduct  of  the  mob,  the  leaders  have  begun 
to  threaten  life,  declaring  that  if  any  of  the 
Mormons  attempt  to  seek  redress  by  law, 
or  otherwise,  for  character,  person,  or  prop- 
erty, they  would  die."    Governor  Dunklin  re- 
plied to  their  address  advising  them  to  "make 
a  trial  of  the  efficiency  of  the  law,"  and  assur- 
ing them  of  protection.    But  the  trouble  con- 
tinued,  and  armed  collisions  occurred,  one 
near  Westport  resulting  in  the  killing  of  two 
citizens  and  one  Mormon,  the  latter  driving 
their  enemies  from  the  field.    Encouraged  by 
this  success,  the  Mormons  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  town  of  Independence,  the  county 
seat  of  Jackson  County,  and  began  to  gather 
for  the  execution  of  the  threat;  but  the  citi- 
zens  were  too  prompt  for  them,  and  there 
was  soon  gathered  at  Independence  an  over- 
whelming  force  acting  as  militia,  not  only 
prepared  to  defend  the  town,  but  resolved  to 
enforce  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from  the 
county.      The  Mormons  were  compelled  to 
give  up  their  arms,  and  being  thus  defense- 
less, they  had  no  alternative  but  submission 
to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.    They 
were  forced  to  depart,  leaving  behind  them 
all  that  they  could  not  carry  away.    Some  of 
them  went  into  Lafayette  County  with  the 
purpose  of  settling,  but  they  encountered  so 
unfriendly    a  feeling  from  the  citizens  that 
they  were    compelled  to  abandon  their  de- 
sign.     The    majority   crossed   the    Missouri 
River  into   Clay  County  and  there  met  with 
-more  favor,  though  their  exodus  from  their 


homes  was  attended  by  much  hardship. 
After  obtaining  a  temporary  abiding  place 
they  instituted  proceedings  in  the  courts  to 
recover  damages  from  the  Jackson  County 
people;  but  these  suits  protracted  through 
several  years,  were  finally  compromised. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Pitcher,  who  had  com- 
mand of  the  militia  called  out  in  November, 
was  ordered  before  a  court-martial,  which 
found  that  he  had  no  warrant  for  calling  the 
militia  under  arms  when  there  was  no  in- 
surrection in  the  county,  nor  for  compelling 
the  Saints  to  give  up  their  arms  which  they 
were  using  only  in  self-defense ;  and  Governor 
Dunklin,  in  communicating  the  finding  of  the 
court  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Pitcher,  ordered 
him  to  restore  the  fifty-two  guns  and  one 
pistol  to  their  owners.  This  order  was  never 
executed,  for  the  arms  had  been  distributed 
among  the  citizens.  The  Saints  did  not  find 
the  peaceful  home  in  Clay  County  they  ex- 
pected. Notwithstanding  the  good  feeling 
they  met  with  at  first,  troubles  and  disagree- 
ments between  them  and  the  citizens  arose, 
and  increased  until,  in  1836,  there  was  open 
hostility.  A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was 
held  and  a  committee  appointed  to  intimate 
to  the  Saints  that  it  would  be  well  for  them 
to  leave  the  county  and  seek  a  home  else- 
where. No  threats  were  made,  and  the  com- 
mittee voluntarily  proposed  to  assist  the 
Saints  in  finding  another  location  and  remov- 
ing those  who  needed  help.  The  church 
appointed  a  committee  of  conference,  and 
the  negotiations  between  the  two  resulted  in 
the  promise  of  the  Saints  to  discourage  oth- 
ers of  their  coreligionists  from  coming  to 
the  county,  and  to  leave  the  county  in  a  body 
as  soon  as  practicable.  This  fortunate  avoid- 
ance of  collisions,  with  the  amicable  conduct 
of  negotiations,  was  due  in  a  very  great 
measure  to  the  wise  counsel  and  admirable 
spirit  of  a  citizen  of  Clay  County,  whose 
name,  wherever  it  appears  in  the  history  of 
Missouri,  is  associated  with  patriotism  and 
honor — Alexander  W.  Doniphan.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  Clay  County 
at  the  time,  and  when  that  body  met  in  De- 
cember, 1836,  he  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
organization  of  Caldwell  County,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  the  Mormons  to  occupy 
it  and  organize  and  control  its  administra- 
tion. The  bill  was  passed,  and  the  Saints 
from  Clay  and  Ray  Counties  at  once  poured 
into  it,  reinforced  by  considerable  numbers  t 
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from  the  Eastern  States,  the  understanding 
being  that  in  consideration  of  their  having 
control  of  it,  holding  its  offices  and  sending 
a  representative  from  it  to  the  Legislature, 
they  were  not  to  settle  in  any  other  county, 
except  by  the  special  permission,  previously 
obtained,  of  two-thirds  of  the  non-Mormon 
residents  of  the  township  in  which  they  pro- 
posed to  locate.  In  the  good  feeling  which 
followed  this  settlement,  and  the  migration 
of  the  Mormons  from  the  adjoining  counties 
into  their  own  domain,  it  was  hoped  that  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Mormon  problem  for  all  time  had  been 
effected.  There  were  a  few  Gentiles  settled 
in  the  new  county,  but  they  were  bought  out, 
and  the  Mormons  had  the  entire  county  to 
themselves.  Their  leaders,  Bishop  Edward 
Partridge,  W.  W.  Phelps,  Sidney  Rigdon, 
John  Whitmer,  Oliver  Cowdery,  Philo  Dib- 
ble and  Elias  Higbee,  went  into  the  new  land 
of  Canaan  with  the  first  migration,  and  in 
March,  1838,  their  prophet,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  his  family  followed,  with  his  brother 
Hyrum,  John  Taylor,  Lyman  Wight,  Parley 
P.  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  Thomas  B.  Marsh, 
G.  W.  Hinkle  and  Alexander  McCrae.  All 
these  men  were,  at  a  later  day,  to  become 
distinguished  in  the  Mormon  Church,  and 
three  of  them  were  to  go  to  bloody  graves. 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  were 
shot  and  killed  in  the  Carthage  (Illinois)  jail, 
and  Parley  P.  Pratt  was  followed  and  kUled 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  near  Fort  Gibson, 
by  a  man  whom  he  had  robbed  of  his  wife. 
The  county  seat  of  Caldwell  County  was 
established  at  Far  West,  and  a  log  school 
house  was  erected,  in  which  the  courts  were 
held.  The  town  of  Far  West  was  laid  out 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions it  was  to  bear  in  the  not  distant  future. 
The  squares  were  396  feet  to  a  side,  and  there 
were  four  principal  avenues,  132  feet  wide, 
and,  all  other  streets  were  82 J4  feet  wide. 
The  temple  site  was  in  the  great  square  in 
the  center.  The  excavation  for  it,  120  feet 
by  80,  was  actually  made  in  the  fall  of  1837. 
Joseph  Smith  built  his  house,  a  one-story 
two-room  frame,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  temple  site;  and  a  number  of  school 
houses  were  erected  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  for  the  Mormons  have  ever  been 
careful  and  diligent  in  the  education  of  their 
youth.  There  were  to  be  seen  the  indications 
of  thrift  and  prosperity  on  every  side,  and 


as  Far  West  had  now  become  the  home  of 
their  prophet  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
church,   continued   accessions   to  the  com- 
munity were  being  made  from  the  East.  But 
the  same  causes  of  trouble  that  have  attended 
the  presence  of  these  people  wherever  they 
have  settled,  soon  began  to  work,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  until  the  enterprise  that  had 
been  started  with  so  much  promise,  and  pros- 
ecuted for  a  time  with  so  much  confidence, 
ended  in  utter  calamity.    There  were  violent 
agitators   among   the   Saints   who  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  the  earth  was  the  in< 
heritance  of  the  Lord's  people,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  doctrine  by  going  into  adjacent 
Gentile  settlements  and  forcibly  taking  what- 
ever they  wanted,  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
a    fierce   anti-Mormon    feeling   among  the 
"Gentiles."     In  the  summer  of  1838  great 
excitement  was  caused  at  De  Witt,  in  Carroll 
County,  by  the  Mormons  purchasing  lots, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  a  settlement,  to 
serve  as  a  river  landing  for  Far  West.   Pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  warn  the  Saints  that  they  could 
not  locate  at  De  Witt.    When  this  committee 
presented  themselves  to  Colonel  Hinkle  at 
De  Witt,  he  drew  his  sword  and  gave  them 
to  understand  that  he  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  warning.    The  Mormons  came  in 
force  in  wagons  and  with  tents  to  De  Witt, 
and  camped  in  the  grove  below  the  place. 
The  Gentiles,  to  the  number  of  150,  gathered 
there  also,  armed,  and  it  looked  as  though  a 
battle    would   be    fought.    The    excitement 
spread  to  Ray,  Clay  and  Howard  Counties, 
and  reinforcements  came  in  until  the  anti- 
Mormon  army  was  450  men,  with  a  piece 
of  artillery,  Congreve  Jackson,  of  Howard 
County,  brigadier  general ;  Ebenezer  Price,  of 
Qay  County,  colonel;  Singleton  Vaughan, 
lieutenant    colonel,    and     Sarchel    Woods, 
major.    The  Mormons,  expecting  to  be  at- 
tacked, abandoned  their  camp  in  the  grove 
and  took  shelter  in  some  log  houses.    This 
situation  was  kept  up  for  ten  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  regiment  of  citizens  were 
preparing  for  attack,  when  two  citizens  of 
Howard    County,   Judge   James    Elarickson 
and  William  F.  Dunnica,  came  forward  as 
peace-makers,   and,   after   some    going  be- 
tween the  hostile  forces,  arranged  a  settle- 
ment on  these  terms :    That  the  citizens  of 
Carroll  County  purchase  from  the  Mormons 
their  lots  in  De  Witt,  and  one  or  two  tracts 
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of  land  adjoining  the  town,  at  cost  price ;  that 
the  Mormons  agree  to  make  no  further  at- 
tempt to  settle  at  De  Witt;  that  the  Mor- 
mons pay  for  the  cattle  belonging  to  citizens, 
killed  by  them;  and   that   they  load   their 
wagons  during  the  night  and  leave  the  place 
next  morning.    At  first  Colonel  Hinkle,  for 
the  Mormons,  refused  the  terms,  and  de- 
clared he  would  die  rather  than  accede  to 
them,  but  when  the  commissioners  told  him 
that  hard  as  they  were,  they  were  the  best 
they  could  secure  for  them ;  that  the  citizens 
were  in  line  of  battle  impatient  for  the  attack ; 
and  that  if  a  battle  took  place  the  people 
from  all  the  neighboring  counties  would  take 
up  arms  and  overwhelm  them,  the  Mormon* 
leader  reluctantly  submitted.    That  night  the 
Saints  loaded  their  wagons,  and  next  day 
the  sorrowful  procession  of  men,  women  and 
children  left  De  Witt,  never  to  return,  going 
to  Far  West  to  tell  the  story  of  their  dis- 
comfiture.   Pending  the  trouble  at  De  Witt, 
a  collision  took  place  at  Gallatin,  in  Daviess 
County,  brought  on  by  an  attempt  to  prevent 
Mormons  from  voting  at  the  election,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  of  Carroll 
County  for  help  against  the  Saints  in  Daviess 
County.     The  country  was  filled  with  wild 
and    contradictory    reports;    the    Mormons 
were  declared  to  be  in  insurrection,  and  the 
Governor  was  appealed  to  for  force  to  put 
down  the  rebellion  and  to  drive  them  from 
the  State.    The  Mormons,  on  the  other  hand, 
avowed  themselves  faithful  and  law-abiding 
citizens,  and  declared  that  the  only  lawless- 
ness was  to  be  found  among  the  unauthorized 
bodies  of  armed  men  gathered  to  drive  them 
from  their  homes.    Governor  Boggs  issued  a 
proclamation   declaring   an   insurrection   to 
exist    in    the   State,   and   ordering   General 
David  R.  Atchison  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
his  division  to  suppress  it.    The  militia  was 
brought  into  the  field  with  General  A.  W. 
Doniphan,  of  Clay  County,  in  command,  and 
General  John  B.  Clark,  of  Howard  County, 
was  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  the  troubles. 
Matters   were  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  best  organized  body  of  militia  was  the 
""Mormon  Militia"  of  Caldwell  County,  as  it 
was    called,  organized   regularly  under   the 
laws   of   the  State,  and  its  officers  holding 
commissions  from  Governor  Boggs;  and  an 
additional  complication  was  the  presence  in 
the  field  of  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  not 
militia  and  not  under  State  officers,  gathered 


in  Daviess  County  to  assist  their  brethren 
against  the  Mormons.  The  Mormon  militia 
of  Caldwell  County  treated  these  as  mobs, 
and  collisions  between  the  two,  with  lawless 
proceedings  on  both  sides,  aggravated  the 
excitement,  which,  at  last,  took  the  form  of 
a  fierce  demand  for  the  forcible  expulsion 
of  the  Saints  from  the  State  without  regard 
for  law  or  personal  right.  Governor  Boggs 
shared  this  popular  feeling,  and  exhibited  it 
in  an  order  addressed  to  General  John  B. 
Clark,  on  the  27th  of  October,  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  Mormons  were  in  the  "atti- 
tude of  open  and  avowed  defiance  of  the 
laws,  and  of  having  made  war  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,*' — and,  therefore,  "the 
Mormons  must  be  treated  as  enemies  and 
must  be  exterminated,  or  driven  from  the 
State  for  the  public  good."  This  violent 
language  did  not  tend  to  quiet  the  tumult. 
With  the  Governor  of  the  State  plainly  and 
avowedly  against  the.  Mormons,  and  the  en- 
tire non-Mormon  population  of  northwest 
Missouri  embittered  against  them,  their  doom 
was  sealed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  apprised  of  it  in  a  way  that  could  not 
be  misunderstood.  The  Mormons,  nearly  a 
thousand  strong,  were  under  command  of 
G.  W.  Hinkle,  and  a  fight  took  place  between 
a  party  of  them  under  David  Patten,  "Cap- 
tain Fear  Not,"  as  he  was  called,  leader  of  the 
"Danite  Band,"  and  a  body  of  militia  on 
Crooked  River,  in  which  Captain  Fear  Not 
was  killed;  and  on  the  30th  of  October  oc- 
curred the  tragedy  known  as  Haughn's  Mill 
massacre,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Caldwell 
County,  eight  miles  south  of  the  spot  where 
the  town  of  Breckinridge  now  stands.  A 
small  body  of  Mormons  took  refuge  on  the 
approach  of  the  militia  in  the  mill  and  black- 
smith shop,  where  they  were  attacked  and 
overpowered,  and  eighteen  of  them  were 
killed,  some  of  them  after  they  had 
surrendered.  Mormon  authorities  assert 
that  women  and  children  were  among  the 
victims.  The  rite  of  decent  sepulture  was 
denied  to  the  slain,  and  they  were  simply 
thrown  into  the  well  on  the  Haughn  farm 
and  left.  Some  time  afterward  the  mouth 
of  the  well  was  filled  up  by  Charles  Ross,  a 
citizen  of  the  county.  The  Mormons  were 
overwhelmed  by  this  shocking  affair,  which 
showed  that  they  could  expect  little  mercy 
from  their  enemies,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner 
they  left  the  State  the  better  it  would  be  for 
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them.  When  the  militia  arrived  at  Far 
West  the  Saints  were  found  in  a  perfectly  sub- 
missive condition,  ready  to  accept  whatever 
terms  might  be  imposed  on  them.  The  terms 
were  simple  and  severe ;  the  Mormon  leaders 
were  to  be  gfiven  up  for  trial,  and  all  the  rest, 
men,  women  and  children,  to  leave  the  State. 
Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Rigdon,  P.  P.  Pratt, 
Lyman  Wight,  G.  W.  Robinson,  Hyrum 
Smith,  Amasa  Lyman,  Caleb  Baldwin,  Lyman 
Gibbs,  Maurice  Phelps,  King  FoUett,  Wil- 
liam Osborne,  Arthur  Morrison,  Elias  Hig- 
bce,  J.  Worthing^on,  W.  Voorheis  and  Jacob 
Gates  were  surrendered  to  the  militia.  They 
were  at  once  tried  by  court-martial  and 
ordered  to  be  shot,  and  General  Samuel  D. 
Lucas,  in  command,  issued  an  order  to  Gen- 
eral Doniphan  directing  him  to  execute  the 
sentence  the  following  morning  at  9  o'clock 
in  the  public  square  of  Far  West.  Doniphan 
refused  to  obey,  and  sent  to  Greneral  Lucas 
the  following  reply: 

"It  is  cold-blooded  murder.  I  will  not  obey 
your  order.  My  brigade  shall  march  for 
Liberty  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and 
if  you  execute  these  men  I  will  hold  you  re- 
sponsible before  an  earthly  tribunal,  so  help 
me  God. 

"A.  W.  Doniphan,  Brigadier  General." 

The  execution  did  not  take  place.  Two 
days  afterward  General  John  B.  Qark 
arrived  and  made  a  speech  to  the  Mormons, 
in  which  he  told  them  that  they  must  leave 
the  State  forthwith;  that  the  Governor's 
orders  were  that  he  should  exterminate  them, 
and  this  would  have  been  done  if  their  lead- 
ers had  not  been  delivered  up.  They  need 
never  expect  to  see  their  leaders  again,  and  it 
was  through  clemency  that  all  had  not  met 
with  the  doom  appointed  for  them.  The  pris- 
oners were  taken  to  Independence,  and 
General  Clark,  not  feeling  altogether  clear 
about  the  court-martial  sentence,  applied  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Richard  B.  Mason,  com- 
manding at  Fort  Leavenworth,  for  his  opin- 
ion, and  received  a  reply  from  that  officer 
informing  him  that  to  execute  the  sentence 
"would  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  cold- 
blooded murder."  The  court-martial  sen- 
tence was  laid  aside  and  the  prisoners  were 
taken  to  Richmond  and  examined  before 
Judge  Austin  A.  King,  afterward  Governor 
of  the  State,  who  committed  them  to  the  Gal- 
latin jail  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand  jury 
on  charges  of  treason  and  murder.     Subse- 


quently they  were  taken  to  the  Liberty  jail, 
and  when  the  grand  jury  met  they  were  in- 
dicted for  many  offenses — treason,  murder, 
robbery,  arson,  receiving  stolen  goods  and 
resisting  legal  process.    The  prisoners  asked 
for  and  were  granted  a  change  of  venue  to 
Boone  County,  and  were  ordered  taken  to 
the  Columbia  jail  for  safekeeping.     On  the 
way  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Sidney  Rig- 
don,   Lyman    Wight,    Caleb    Baldwin    and 
Alexander  McCrae  escaped,  it  is  asserted, 
through  the  connivance  of  the  guard.    There 
are    reasons    for    believing    that    the    State 
authorities,  if  not  privy  to  their  escape,  were 
glad  to  get  rid  of  prisoners  against  whom 
they  had  no  hope  of  maintaining  charges. 
On  the  4th  of  July  following,  while  the  citi- 
zens of  Columbia  were  celebrating  Independ- 
ence Day  outside  the  town,  several  of  the 
remaining  prisoners  knocked  down  the  jailer, 
when  he  opened  the  prison  door  to  serve 
them  with   their  dinner,  and   escaped.     Of 
those  who  were  left  some  stood  their  trial  and 
were  acquitted.  General  Doniphan  of  Liberty, 
and  Major  James  S.  Rollins  of  Columbia,  de- 
fending them,  and  the  others  were  discharged 
without  trial.    The  exodus  of  the  Saints  from 
the  State  was  a  piteous  sight.     There  were 
about   4,000    of   them    settled    in    Caldwell 
County,  and  their  farms  were  beginning  to 
show  the  traces  of  their  industry  and  good 
husbandry.    They  were  loath  to  leave  a  place 
which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  a  special 
compact,  and  which  they  were  indtdg^ng  fond 
hopes  of  making  the  center  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical empire  in  the  West,  and  their  arrogant 
and  foolish  boasts  of  which  purpose  had  pro- 
voked   the    vengeance    that    overwhelmed 
them.    But  the  terms  of  the  order  of  expul- 
sion were  peremptory  and  pitiless,   and  all 
through  the  winter  of  1838-9  the  exiles,  dis- 
heartened and  forlorn   old   men,  and  young 
women  and  children,  were  to  be  seen  wending 
their    mournful    way,    sometimes     through 
storm,    sometimes    through    sunshine,    but 
always   through   hostile   communities,    east- 
ward to  Illinois,  where  a  precisely   similar 
experience,  with  even  more  cruel  accompani- 
ments, was  to  be  encountered  four  years  later. 
In  turning  their  backs  on  Caldwell   County, 
they  left  nearly  everything  behind,    unsold 
farms,  houses,  orchards  and  gardens,  taking 
nothing  but  the  wagons,  horses    and   oxen 
they  needed  to  expedite  the  exodus.     When 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Mormon 
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i)et  a  nit"  an  abode  of  comf'-rt  a  d  ;  ';  j:y.  Rnt 
ih".*  nt'W  ['T'tpiiet,  witli  his  s-  <  r'' ;*<,  t.x!iib- 
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the  dor^rnf. s  an'!  j'^'icy  eniorctd  at  ^.^!i 
Lake  Li  \  weie  not  accej>lable  to  ad  tlie 
Sain'--,  a  Ml  as  ea'']v  a-  Jt<52  a  small  b  k1\. 
clainun;^  to  l>e  adlK  rents  of  the  original  faiih, 
fui!nt*l  a  rokT^an-'zation  at  Zaraneinla,  W  is- 
o».'nsni,  and  protested  aizninst  tiie  innovations 
intro«ineed  in  l^tali.  Jn  iSto  this  bonv.  whieU 
rej-iaiiaits  pw]\^an.iy.  eUHne<i  Joscpn  >niiLh, 
eldest  son  of  the  orunnal  prr^nhot,  their  T>re*— 
IJent,  and  in  1^72  ih^  Reo»-i::'«ni7'^d  <  h'^rc^*, 
as  it  is  called,  was  mcorj -orated  under  the 
Lr>vs  "f  {;!  TN)is,  with  headquarters  at  Piano, 
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j^.uau'il  '...1  ler  the  laws  of  T.»vva,  and  the 
head.;i: '^:ers  reuMNevi  to  Lannaii  in  that 
State,  whfie  tl'.e  i^eneT  d  <  '*'  t  "r  1  *  •  *  '  '■ 
lishintT  hou^e  are  1  •  .*  h  ■  '  . 
"Saint<' 1  ♦♦'ra''l."a  w t  I  ■  '^  ;  ■ 
church  ;  "Auiunni  Lea\  e -,     ..  ■     1- 

zine,   and    "/-ion's    Hope,"   a    ' 
paper,  are  i^.-uc*!.     Tlicy  are  ^  ■ 
zeaUiUs  mis^'oTi-ry  spirit  an<i  havt-  c;j.i'"  hts 
in  various  jurt^  oi  V^'^  c  ^'t^'trv.    In  kk^.^  th*  y 
ha<i  two  churclu'v  -t)  ^.t    L.  ,.v.c,  p.T,.]  a'*,  i^^'ihc- 
f(*rty-tv(»  ni  MissouT',  w'    1  ^i.i^'i  members. 
I'AN^ri.  M.  Okissom. 
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Church,  as  illustrated  in  Missouri,  Illinois  and 
Utah,  are  taken  into  the  account  on   one 
hand,  and  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri on  the  other,  we  can  sefe  that  no  other 
result   could    have    attended    the    Mormon 
settlement    in    the    State.     Nevertheless,    it 
is  impossible  to  suppress  the  wish  that  the 
treatment  of  them  had  been  marked  by  less 
injustice  and  cruelty.     The  Mormons  were 
not  in  Caldwell  County  long  enough  (about 
three  years  in  all)  to  make  permanent  im- 
provements, and  in  a  few  years  the  traces  of 
their  presence  had  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
The  house  of  Joseph  Smith  was  still  stand- 
ing, but  a  cornfield  hid  the  site  of  the  unbuilt 
temple  and  the  public  square  of  Far  West. 
The  Mormon  cemetery,  half  a  mile  west  of 
the  town,  where  200  or  300  graves  had  been 
enclosed,  was  part  of  another  field;  and  the 
Haughn  well,  choked  with  the  bodies  of  the 
eighteen  victims  of  the  massacre  of  October 
30,  1838,  was  known  only  to  the  persons  re- 
siding in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  death  of  their  leader  at  Nauvoo,  Illi- 
nois, in  1844,  greatly  disheartened  the  Mor- 
mons,    and    while    meditating    about    the 
propriety    of    removing    from    Illinois,    the 
Mexican  War  began  and  offered  them  an 
opportunity  of  migrating  to  the  far  West. 
The  Mormon  Legion  was  formed  and  offered 
to  the  government  for  service  against  Mex- 
ico.   It  was  accepted,  and  marched  across  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake,  where  it  remained  after 
the  close  of  the  war.    The  greater  portion 
of  the  Mormons  in  Illinois  followed,  and  Salt 
Lake  City  was  founded  and  made  the  center 
of  the  church.     Brigham  Young,  a  man  of 
great   energy  and   force  of  character,  suc- 
ceeded   to    the    leadership;    polygamy    was 
introduced    as    a    doctrine    and    practiced; 
evangelists  were  sent  to  Europe  to  preach 
the  faith,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  there 
was  a  stream  of  emigrant  converts  to  Mor- 
monism  Wending  their  way  across  the  plains 
to  the  promised  land  in  Utah,  which,  under 
the    habitual   industry   and   thrift   of   these 
strang-e  people,  blossomed  as  the  rose,  and 
became  an  abode  of  comfort  and  plenty.    But 
the  new  prophet,  with  his  subleaders,  exhib- 
ited  the  intolerance  and  assumption  which 
had  brought  hostility  in  Missouri  and  Illinois. 
September  15,  1857,  a  train  of  emigrants  from 
Arkansas,  on  their  way  to  California,  was 
attacked  at  Mountain  Meadow,  in  Utah,  by  a 
body    of  Mormons  under  John   D.   Lee,  a 


prominent  leader,  and  over  100  of  them  mas- 
sacred in  cold  blood.  The  popular  feeling  in 
the  country,  provoked  by  this  event,  was  so 
strong  that  the  government  at  Washington 
was  compelled  to  take  action,  and  an  army 
of  2,000  men,  under  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
reduce  them  to  submission.  When  this  force 
started  across  the  plains  it  was  thought  the 
Mormons  would  fortify  their  city  and  resist 
its  approach,  but,  fortunately,  they  aban- 
doned their  threatened  opposition,  and  the 
authority  of  the  government  was  established  ^ 
in  the  Mormon  capital  and  throughout  the 
Territory.  Twenty  years  after  the  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre  the  author  of  it,  John  D. 
Lee,  who  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
Mormons  in  Missouri,  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  executed  for  the  crime  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  was  committed. 

The  leadership  of  Brigham  Young  and 
the  doctrines  and  policy  enforced  at  Salt 
Lake  City  were  not  acceptable  to  all  the 
Saints,  and  as  early  as  1852  a  small  body, 
claiming  to  be  adherents  of  the  original  faith, 
formed  a  reorganization  at  Zarahemla,  Wis- 
consin, and  protested  against  the  innovations 
introduced  in  Utah.  In  i860  this  body,  which 
repudiates  polygamy,  elected  Joseph  Smith, 
eldest  son  of  the  original  prophet,  their  pres- 
ident, and  in  1872  the  Reorganized  Church, 
as  it  is  called,  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Piano, 
in  that  State.  Subsequently  it  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  Iowa,  and  the 
headquarters  removed  to  Lamoni  in  that 
State,  where  the  general  offices  and  the  pub- 
lishing house  are  located,  and  where  the 
"Saints' Herald,"  a  weekly  paper,  organ  of  the 
church ;  "Autumn  Leaves,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine, and  "Zion's  Hope,"  a  Sunday  school 
paper,  are  issued.  They  are  animated  by  a 
zealous  missionary  spirit  and  have  churches 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  1900  they 
had  two  churches  in  St.  Louis,  and  altogether 
forty-two  in  Missouri,  with  3,189  members. 
Daniel  M.  Grissom. 

Morris,  John  Bingle,  pioneer,  was 
born  in  Pendleton  County,  Kentucky,  Decem- 
ber 3,  1806,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Rod- 
man) Morris.  His  parents  were  natives  of 
Virginia,  who  settled  in  Kentucky  in  the  year 
1800,  and  his  father  was  of  the  well  known 
Morris  family,  whose   representatives  have 
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been  distinguished  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. Joseph  and  Sarah  (Rodman)  Morris 
had  three  sons,  named  respectively,  George, 
John  Bingle  and  Joseph  Rodman  Morris. 
Joseph  Morris  died  in  1808,  and  his  widow, 
who  subsequently  married  Andrew  Patton, 
died  in  1815.  Inheriting  the  virtues  and 
ability  of  an  honorable  and  distinguished 
family,  the  three  sons,  left  half-orphans  at 
an  early  age,  bravely  carved  out  their  own 
fortunes,  and,  self-educated  and  self-made, 
became  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens, enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
all  who  knew  them.  John  Bingle  Morris 
married  Julia  Anne  Shumate,  June  5,  1827, 
in  Millersburg,  Kentucky,  and  remained  in 
that  State  until  1830,  when  he  removed  to 
Missouri  and  settled  near  Millersburg,  Cal- 
laway County.  In  1836  he  settled  perma- 
nently in  Audrain  County,  and  erected  the 
first  house  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Mexico.  The  old  Morris  mansion,  as  it  was 
called,  was  a  home  noted  for  its  generous 
hospitality,  and  it  served  the  purpose  of  a 
hotel.  In  it  was  also  located  the  first  post 
office.  Judge  Morris  was  the  first  post- 
master, and  his  appointment  came  from 
President  Jackson.  This  office  he  held  con- 
tinuously for  fifteen  years  thereafter.  In  1838 
he  was  elected  clerk  of  both  the  county  and 
circuit  courts,  and  after  the  separation  of 
these  offices  he  continued  to  hold  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  county  court  until  1855.  At 
that  time  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  same 
court.  In  1862  he  was  re-elected  and  served 
until  May  i,  1865,  when  the  fantous  "Ousting 
Ordinance"  operated  to  deprive  him  of  the 
position  to  which  he  had  been  chosen  by  the 
people.  In  November  of  1866  he  was  again 
called  to  the  county  bench,  and  he  was  re- 
elected in  1870,  and  again  in  1874,  being  at 
the  time  of  his  death  presiding  judge  of  the 
court.  In  all  the  long  years  of  his  official 
life  he  adhered  tenaciously  to  whatever  he 
thought  to  be  right  and  was  equally  deter- 
mined in  his  opposition  to  whatever  he 
thought  inimical  to  the  interests  committed 
to  his  charge.  So  outspoken  and  inflexible 
was  he  that  one  may  doubt  if  his  motives 
were  ever  questioned  by  any  who  chanced  to 
be  brought  in  opposition  to  his  views.  In 
1868,  when  the  county  had  a  debt  of  over 
$400,000,  without  a  courthouse  or  bridge, 
when  Mexico  had  no  schoolhouse  and  no 
sidewalks,  when  the  population  of  the  county 


was  but  7,000,  and  only  400  men  were  allowed 
to  vote,  at  such  a  time  as  this  Judge  Morris 
was  called  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  county  court  and  bring  order  out  of  con- 
fusion. Opposing  all  propositions  to  compro- 
mise or  repudiate  the  debt,  he  insisted  on  the 
full  and  speedy  payment  of  every  cent  of  the 
obligation,  and  to  him^  more  than  to  any  other 
citizen  of  Audrain  County,  is  due  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  that  county  and  the  city 
of  Mexico  to-day.     His  honesty  and  sound 
judgment  made  him  a  power  in  public  aflfairs 
throughout  his  long  life,  and  as  a  gentleman, 
a  friend,  neighbor  and  official,  he  stood  un- 
blemished.   He  died  at  his  home  near  Mexico 
on  the  morning  of  December  30,  1875.   His 
widow  survived  him  ten  years,  dying  March 
18,  1885,  and  being  interred  beside  her  hus- 
band.   Mrs.    Morris   was   the   daughter  of 
Peyton  and  Mary  Adair  Shumate,  and  she 
was     bom     in     Brownsburg,     Rockbridge 
County,   Virginia,   May  5,   181 1.     She  was 
taken  to  Kentucky  by  her  parents  when  she 
was  five  years  of  age.    Peyton  Shumate,  who 
was  of  pure  French  lineage,   was  bora  in 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  October  12,  1781, 
and  died  in  Millersburg,  Kentucky,  June  9, 
1845.     His  wife,  who  was  of  distinguished 
Irish  ancestry,  was  born  in  Fauquier  County, 
Virginia,  May  22,  1785,  and  died  in  Sharps- 
burg,  Kentucky,  February  5,  1869.    Her  re- 
mains   rest    by    those    of    her    husband  at 
Millersburg,    Kentucky.    Mrs.    Julia    Anne 
Morris,  the  wife  of  Judge  Morris,  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  ever 
organized  in  Mexico,  and  all  the  qualities 
that  adorn  the  Christian    shone  out  beauti- 
fully in  her  life.    She  and  her  husband  were 
the  parents  of  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  maturity,  and  all  of  whom  survive 
them  save  three.    Belle  Morris  died  in  1852, 
Charles    Offut   died   in    1896,    and    Ophelia 
Arnold  died  in  1900.    Belle  Morris,  who  was 
born  September  28,  1835,  ^^^^  unmarried; 
Ophelia,  born  January  11, 1845,  married  Rob- 
ert Russell  Arnold;  Charles  O.,  bom  April 
14,  1843,  married  Frances  Catherine  Rour- 
noy.    Those  living  at  the  present  time  (1900) 
are  the  following  named:     Mary  Elizabeth, 
who  was  born  May  10,  1830,  and  married 
Thomas  S.  Spiers;  George  Adair,  who  was 
bom  January  7,   1832,  and   married  Mary 
Eliza  Belt;  Joseph  Dudley,  who  was  bom 
November  5,  1833,  and  married  Martha  Leah 
Cauthorn;  Peyton  Shumate,  who  was  bom 
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November  8,  1837,  and  married  Cynthia  Ann 
Mclntyre;  Thomas  T.,  who  was  born  Oc- 
tober 16,  1839,  *"d  married  Mary  Virginia 
Jackson ;  Albert  Tucker,  who  was  born  April 
19,  1841,  and  married  Mary  Thornsbury; 
John  Single,  who  was  born  August  3,  1847, 
and  married  Frances  Emma  Belt ;  Lucy  Lee, 
who  was  born  December  24,  1849,  ^^d  mar- 
ried Robert  C.  Graham ;  Julia  Allen,  who  was 
born  March  24,  185 1,  and  married  James 
David  McKee,  and  William  Alfred,  who  was 
bom  February  14,  1853,  and  married  Susan 
Mize. 

Morrison. — An  incorporated  village  near 
the  Missouri  River,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  Richland  Township,  Gasconade 
County,  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Hermann. 
It  has  three  churches,  Catholic,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  Episcopal ;  a  graded  school,  a  dis- 
tillery, a  nursery,  two  hotels  and  about  a 
dozen  stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  225. 

Morrison,  A  dele  Sarpy,  whose  acts 
of  beneficence,  social  and  Christian  graces 
have  left  a  lasting  impress  upon  the  history  of 
St.  Louis,  was  born  in  that  city,  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Martha  (Russell)  Sarpy.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  being  graduated  first 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  of  St.  Louis. 
Immediately  afterward  she  entered  upon  a 
postgraduate  course  of  study  at  the  noted 
Visitation  Convent,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
and  soon  after  completing  this  course  mar- 
ried Colonel  J.  L.  D.  Morrison.  Her  hus- 
band being  then  prominent  in  public  life, 
Mrs.  Morrison  entered  a  sphere  to  which  she 
was  peculiarly  adapted  by  personal  charms 
and  intellectual  graces.  She  was  presented 
at  the  French  court  when  Napoleon  HI  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and  influence,  and 
preparations  were  being  made  for  her  formal 
presentation  at  the  court  of  St.  James  when 
the  arrest  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  Confederate 
ambassadors,  on  board  a  British  ship,  caused 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Morrison  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and,  some  years  later,  Mrs. 
Morrison  wore  the  dress  which  she  had  had 
made  for  the  English  court  presentation  at  a 
New  Year's  reception  given  by  President 
Grant  at  the  White  House.  Later,  Mrs. 
Morrison  lived  four  and  a  half  years  abroad, 
devoting  much  of  this  time  to  travel  and 
study.     Her  artistic  tastes  and  talents  at- 


tracted attention,  and  a  painting  in  the  royal 
gallery  of  King  John  of  Saxony,  which  she 
was  permitted  to  copy  after  presentation  at 
his  court,  is  now  among  her  cherished  art 
treasures.  During  this  residence  abroad  she 
was  presented  at  the  court  of  King  Victor 
Emanuel,  of  Italy,  and  participated  in  many 
important  social  functions.  She  also  made 
careful  study  of  French  and  English  charities 
and  charitable  institutions,  and  especially  of 
that  class  of  institutions  designed  to  help  the 
poor  to  help  themselves  and  to  lighten  their 
burdens  without  robbing  them  of  their  indje- 
pendence.  On  her  return  home,  calling  to 
her  assistance  in  the  work  other  ladies  of 
like  kindliness  of  heart,  she  established  the 
institution  at  812  North  Eighteenth  Street,  at 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  mothers  of 
the  city  are  kindly  cared  for  while  their  moth- 
ers are  at  work.  From  the  beginning  she 
was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  institution,  and  it  has  ever  since  been 
an  object  of  her  tenderest  solicitude.  The 
Woman's  Exchange,  the  Mary  and  Martha 
Home,  the  Home  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  the  Woman's  Guild  are  other 
institutions  and  associations  of  women  for 
charitable  and  educational  purposes  in  which 
Mrs.  Morrison  has  been  a  moving  spirit,  and 
with  which  she  has  been  officially  connected. 
The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  been 
developed  into  a  useful  and  influential  organ- 
ization somewhat  through  her  earnest  efforts 
in  its  behalf.  Those  who  have  known  her 
best  know  how  quietly  and  unostentatiously 
she  has  gone  about  her  work,  and  yet  how 
forceful  and  effective  all  her  efforts  have  been 
in  behalf  of  every  cause  she  has  espousd. 
She  has  graced  the  home,  reared  a  worthy 
family  of  children,  and  blessed  a  great  city  by 
her  good  works. 

Morrison,  Alferd  W^  distinguished 
as  a  financier  and  State  official,  was  born 
November  25,  1802,  in  Jessamine  County, 
Kentucky,  and  died  August  24,  1883,  at  his 
country  home  in  Howard  County,  Missouri. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Morrison,  who 
was  bom  in  Wales  and  came  with  his  two 
brothers  to  this  country  toward  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  maternal  grand- 
father of  Alferd  W.  Morrison  was  Alford 
Williams,  who  was  born  in  Virginia,  came 
from  that  State  to  Kentucky  in  1770  and  set- 
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tied  in  Jessamine  County,  where  he  reared  a 
large  family  of  children.  Two  of  his  sons  were 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  rose  to  prom- 
inence in  later  life.  A  daughter,  the  mother 
of  Alferd  W.  Morrison,  came  to  Howard 
County,  Missouri,  very  early  in  the  history 
of  this  State  and  died  there  in  1838.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  the  only  son  in  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren. Three  of  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Martha  Dunn, 
Mrs.  Nancy  Hughes  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Dunn, 
were  married  in  Kentucky.  The  other  two 
sisters  were  Mrs.  James  H.  Lay,  of  Benton 
County,  and  Mrs.  Presley  Samuels,  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa.  All  the  members  of  this  family 
are  now  dead.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Morrison's  mother  married  Lawrence  J. 
Daly,  of  Jessamine  County,  Kentucky,  and 
came,  with  her  husband,  to  Howard  County 
in  1820.  Four  daughters  were  born  of  this 
second  marriage.  Of  these,  Elizabeth  married 
Samuel  C.  Major,  Sr.,  a  merchant  of  Fayette, 
Missouri,  and  public  administrator  of  How- 
ard County  for  a  number  of  years ;  Lucy  mar- 
ried W.  C.  Boone,  of  Howard  County,  and 
died  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  in  1885.  She 
was  State  librarian.  Alice  married  Dr.  John 
A.  Talbott,  of  Fayette,  and  Louisa  married 
John  P.  Sebree,  of  Howard  County.  The 
last  named  is  still  living  at  the  old  family 
homestead.  Mr.  Morrison  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Missouri  with 
his  mother  and  stepfather.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education  in  Kentucky  under  the 
tutorage  of  his  stepfather,  Mr.  Daly,  who 
was  a  proficient  teacher.  Among  other  ac- 
complishments, he  had  mastered  the  science 
of  surveying  and  after  coming  to  this  State 
he  served  as  deputy  surveyor  under  Mr.  Daly, 
who  was  surveyor  of  Howard  County  in 
1822.  The  following  year  Mr.  Morrison  was 
himself  elected  to  the  office  and  surveyed  the 
sites  of  New  Franklin,  Fayette,  Roanoke  and 
Boonesboro.  He  held  the  office  of  county 
surveyor  for  ten  years,  and  during  this  period 
had  various  contracts  for  making  government 
surveys  in  connection  with  the  Platte  Pur- 
chase. He  also  made  surveys  on  the  Big 
Osage  River,  in  Camden  County.  His  ability 
and  integrity  commended  him  to  the  people 
as  a  public  official  and  he  was  kept  in  such 
positions  continuously  in  his  county  up  to 
185 1,  serving  at  different  times  as  sheriff,  as- 
sessor and  county  judge.  During  the  admin- 
istration of  President  James  K.  Polk  he  was 


receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Fayette,  and  this 
interval  of  four  years  constituted  the  only 
period  between  1823  and  1851,  when  he  was 
not  a  county  official.    In   1851   he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
by  Governor  King,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Peter  G.  Glover,  who  had  died  in 
office.  At  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  appointed  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
treasurership     and     was     re-elected    twice 
thereafter.     He     was     holding    this    office 
in     the     early     part     of     the     Civil    War 
and     against     the     protest     of     Governor 
Gamble    resigned    the    treasurership   rather 
than  take  the  "test  oath"  which  the  State  con- 
vention had  provided  should  be  taken  by  all 
public  officials  in  Missouri.    During  his  in- 
cumbency  of  the  office   the   affairs  of  the 
treasury  department  of  the  State  government 
were  managed  with  rare  ability,  and  Judge 
Morrison  was  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ablest  financiers  in  the  State.    After  his 
retirement   from   the   treasurership,   he  re- 
turned to  Howard  County  and  made  his  home 
thereafter  on  a  splendid  farm  of  866  acres 
near  Fayette.  There  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  honored  by  all  who  knew  him  both 
for  his  public  services  and  his  high  character 
and  genuine  worth  as  a  man.   In  politics  he 
was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  for 
many  years  he  occupied  an  influential  posi- 
tion in  his  party.  He  was  a  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
son, and  took  a  very  active  part  in  Masonic 
affairs  for  many  years.  He  married  Miss  Mi- 
nerva Jackson,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain John  Jackson,  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Howard  County.  Her  father,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee,  was  a  participant  in  the 
War  of  1812  and  fought  under  General  Jack- 
son at  New  Orkans.   Of  this  marriage  two 
children  were  born,  one  of  whom  was  John 
L.  Morrison,  who  was  warden  of  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Jefferson  City  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  David  R.  Francis.  The 
other  is  Preston  E.  Morrison,  a  farmer,  who 
lives  at  the  old  homestead  in  Howard  County, 
Judge  Morrison's  first  wife  died  March  lo^ 
1858,  and  on  the  17th  of  September,  i860, 
he  married  Mrs.  James  H.  Johnson,  of  Platte 
County,  Missouri,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Martha  C.  Henderson,  and  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  H.  Henderson,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  now  resides  in  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri. 
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Morrison,  James  L.  D.,  eminent  as 
lawyer,  soldier,   legislator  and   orator,   was 
bom  in  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  April  12,  1816, 
son  of  Robert  and  Eliza  (Lowry)  Morrison. 
His  mother  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1805,  as  the 
guest  of  her  near  relative,  James  Lowry  Don- 
aldson, an  eminent  Irish  lawyer  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  been  appointed  Attorney  General  of 
the  Territory  of  Louisiana  by  President  Jef- 
ferson.   She  first  met  her  future  husband  at 
a  reception  given  at  the  residence  of  Gov- 
ernor William  Clark,  and  they  were  married 
in   1806.     Of   the   four   sons    born    of   this 
union  all  achieved  distinction.     The  eldest, 
William  Edg^r  Morrison,  was  the  first  native 
of  Illinois  graduated  from  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  died  while  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  old  National  Road, 
by  appointment  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son.   John  M.  Morrison,  another  of  the  sons, 
was  serving  as  a  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  California  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
Robert  F.  Morrison  reached  the  position  of 
chief  justice  of  California.    James  L.  D.  Mor- 
rison obtained  appointment  as  midshipman 
in   the   United   States   Navy   in    1832,   and 
cruised   in  the  Pacific  ocean.     In   1838  he 
returned  home  on  leave  of  absence,  and  read 
law  while   restoring  impaired  health.     Re- 
signing from  the  navy  he  engaged  in  the 
practice   of  law  at  Belleville,  Illinois.     He 
raised  the  first  company  of  troops  recruited 
for  the  Mexican  War  in  Illinois,  which  was 
first  tendered  to  the  St.  Louis  Legion,  but 
later  mustered  into  the  Second  Illinois  Regi- 
ment,   of  which   he  was   elected   lieutenant 
colonel.     After  his  return  from  the  war  the 
Illinbis  Legislature  voted  Colonel  Morrison 
a  sword  as  a  reward  for  gallantry  and  meri- 
torious  conduct,  and  St.  Qair  County  pre- 
sented him  with  a  similar  testimonial.     Not 
long   afterward  he  was   nominated   on   the 
Whig  ticket  for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, and,  although  defeated,  led  the  other 
candidates  on  the  ticket  by  nearly  5,000  votes. 
Immediately    afterward,   St.   Clair    County, 
then  Democratic  by  1,500  majority,  sent  him 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Whig, 
and   later  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
Illinois.     As  a  legislator  he  became  a  recog- 
nized  leader,  being  especially  prominent  in 
promoting  the  building  of  railroads  and  de- 
veloping the  material  resources  of  the  State. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the   Whig  party  in  Illinois,  but  when  that 


party  became  permeated  with  the  doctrine  of 
"Know-Nothingfism"  he  became  a  Democrat,, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress.  After  his  re- 
moval to  St.  Louis  he  was  prominent  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  Missouri.  He  possessed 
captivating  arts  of  speech,  together  with  a 
ready  wit  and  imperturbable  composure,  and 
his  tall  and  supple  figure  and  graceful  ges- 
tures added  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence.  As  a  political  orator,  particularly 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  debates  and  in  the 
Douglas  campaigns  of  1858  and  i860,  he  was 
the  peer  of  any  of  the  eminent  men  who  made 
brilliant  that  period  of  the  history  of  Illinois. 
He  was  especially  learned  and  able  as  a  land 
lawyer,  and  was  identified  with  much  of  the 
most  important  land  litigation  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri  during  the  years  of  his  greatest 
activity  in  the  practice  of  law.  Having  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune,  he  retired  from 
practice  many  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  14,  1888,  and  the  later  years 
of  his  life  were  devoted  to  the  management  of 
his  estate,  to  literature  and  foreign  travel. 
He  married  •  first,  in  1842,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Carlin,  daughter  of  Governor  Thomas  Carlin, 
who  was  Governor  of  Illinois  from  1838  to 
1842.  Six  children  were  born  of  this  mar- 
riage, three  of  whom  survived  their  father, 
the  eldest  being  James  L.  D.  Morrison,  Jr., 
who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
and  became  a  lawyer;  William  Edgar  Mor- 
rison, of  Bancroft,  Iowa,  and  Eugenia  M. 
Morrison,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Carr,  of  St. 
Louis.  His  first  wife  died  in  1856,  and  in 
1 861  he  married  Miss  Adele  Sarpy,  the  ac- 
complished daughter  of  John  B.  Sarpy,  a  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  of  St.  Louis,  of  whom 
appropriate  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in 
these  volumes.  Four  children  were  born  of 
this  marriage,  all  of  whom  inherited  a  large 
share  of  the  intellectual  brilliancy  of  their 
parents.  Two  of  these  children,  John  B. 
Sarpy  Morrison  and  Julia  Olivia  Gill  Morri- 
son, are  dead.  The  others  are  now  Mrs. 
Albert  T.  Kelley  and  Mrs.  Qark  M.  Carr, 
both  of  New  York. 

Morrisville.— A  village  in  Polk  County, 
ten  miles  south  of  Bolivar,  the  county  seat. 
It  is  the  seat  of  Morrisonville  College,  and 
has  a  public  school,  and  a  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church.  The  town  has  a  flourmill,  and 
is  a  large  grain  and  cattle  center.  In  1899 
the  population  was  500.    The  site  was  known 
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as  Pleasant  Prairie,  and  a  log  building  used 
for  church  and  school  purposes  was  erected 
in  1838.  It  received  its  present  name  in 
honor  of  Morris  Mitchell. 

MorrisYille  College*— A  coeducational 
preparatory  school,  hign  school  and  college, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  South,  at  Morrisville,  Polk 
County.  In  connection  with  it  is  a  Ministers' 
Aid  Society,  to  assist  young  students  for  the 
ministry.  The  college  was  founded  in  1872 
as  Morrisville  Institute,  and  took  its  present 
name  in  1876.  In  1898  there  were  seven 
teachers  and  189  students ;  the  property  was 
valued  at  $30,000,  and  the  library  contained 
3,500  volumes. 

Morrow,  Calvin  Jenkins,  physician, 
wa^  bom  July  2,  i860,  in  Macon  County,  Mis- 
souri. His  parents  were  John  Starling  and 
Melseny  (Richardson)  Morrow,  the  former  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  son  was  reared  upon  a  farm,  and 
during  his  boyhood  attended  the  country 
schools.  For  some  time  he  was  a  student  in 
McGee  College,  at  College  Mound,  Macon 
County,  Missouri,  and  was  engaged  in  a  coun- 
try store.  In  1881-2  he  attended  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, at  Lincoln,  Illinois,  and  acquired  a 
fair  academical  education,  but  was  unable  to 
remain  for  graduation.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  tutorship  of  Dr. 
J,  H.  P.  Baker,  of  Salisbury,  Missouri,  a  prac- 
titioner of  high  standing,  well  known  to  the 
profession  throughout  the  State.  He  subse- 
quently became  a  student  in  the  Missouri 
Medical  College,  St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  March,  1884.  He  entered  upon 
practice  in  Kansas  City  the  same  year,  follow- 
ing general  lines  until  recently,  when  he  de- 
termined to  give  special  attention  to 
genito-urinary  and  constitutional  disorders. 
He  has  made  careful  investigation  of  alcohol- 
ism and  tobacco  poisoning,  and  has  given 
efficacious  treatment  in  such  cases.  As  an 
adjunct  to  medical  skill,  he  has  taken  deep 
interest  in  the  Kansas  City  Training  School 
for  Nurses,  before  which  he  lectures  on  topics 
pertaining  to  his  specialized  professional 
work.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Jackson  County 
Medical  Society,  of  the  Missouri  State  Medi- 
cal Society,  and  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. He  has  at  times  read  before  these 
bodies  papers  which  have  appeared  in  the 


published  proceedings  and  in  professional 
journals,  and  attriicted  wide  attention. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  are  one 
on  "The  Treatment  of  Alcoholism  and  Ine- 
briety" and  another  on  "Gonorrhoeal  Rheu- 
matism." In  politics  he  is  a  consistent  Dem- 
ocrat, but  declined  to  act  with  the  party  in 
the  presidential  canipaign  of  1896  on  ac- 
count of  its  monetary  policy.  He  is  a  Master 
Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and  was  for 
some  years  treasurer  of  the  local  lodge  of 
the  last  named  order.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  for  several  years  examining  physician 
for  that  order,  and  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  for  which  he  is  examiner  at  the 
present  time.  He  is  examining  physician 
for  the  Covenant  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  St.  Louis.  Dr.  Morrow  was 
married,  November  27,  1888,  to  Miss  Frances 
Lulu  Eby,  daughter  of  Upton  Eby,  formerly 
of  the  Upton  Eby  Wholesale  Grocery  House 
and  Riley,  Eby  &  Co.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mor- 
row occupy  high  social  position. 

Morrow,  Charles  Emmett,  lawyer, 
is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished   missionaries    of    the    Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  and  one  of  its  found- 
ers in  Missouri.    His  father,  Baxter  Ewing 
Morrow,  a  native  of  Lafayette  County,  Mis- 
souri, was  a  son  of  Rev.  Robert  D.  Morrow, 
who  came  from  Tennessee  about  the  time 
Rev.  Finis  Ewing  settled  in  Missouri,   and 
assisted  the  last  named  in  founding  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  Church  in  this  State. 
Rev.  Robert  D.  Morrow's  life  in  Missouri 
was  full  of  hardship  and  self-denial,  but  his 
heroic  efforts  in  the  cause  of  advancing  the 
religious  and  educational  standards  of    the 
State  are  in  evidence  to-day  and  will   live 
forever  in  the  history  of  Missouri.   He  lived 
for  some  time  at  Columbus,  Johnson  County, 
and  was  for  several  years  president  of  Chapel 
Hill  College,  in  its  day  one  of  the  noted 
educational    institutions    of    western     Mis- 
souri.    His  services  as  pastor  in  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  denomination  extended 
over  a  long  period,  and  were  given  to  nu- 
merous weak  and  struggling  churches.     His 
death  occurred  about  1870.    His  son,  Baxter 
E.  Morrow,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits in  Warrensburg  and  elsewhere,  and  his 
later  years  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  by 
reason  of  his  impaired  health.     He  was  a 
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Morrow,  Thomas  Robert,  lawyer, 
was  born  January  24,  1857,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  is  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  has  chosen  the  West  as  his  field 
for  business  or  professional  occupation.  He 
received  his  preparation  for  a  collegiate 
course  in  the  public    schools  of    Hartford, 
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man  of  influence  in  Johnson  County,  and  for 
two  terms  served  as  presiding  judge  of  the 
county  court.  He  held  the  office  of  elder 
in  the  Presb)rterian  Church  for  many  years, 
was  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  on  numerous  occasions  demonstrated  a 
high  public  spirit  and  generosity  of  heart. 
His  death  occurred  June  30,  1890.  His 
widow,  who  now  resides  on  the  farm  on 
which  he  spent  his  declining  years,  was  for- 
merly Mary  J.  O'Neill,  a  native  of  Saline 
County,  and,  like. her  husband,  descended 
from  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  who  left  Ireland 
on  account  of  religious  persecutions  at  the 
hands  of  the  Established  Church,  and  settled 
in  Virginia.  On  the  paternal  side  Charles 
E.  Morrow  is  also  descended  from  John  Ray, 
a  member  of  the  first  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Missouri,  whose  daughter  was 
the  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  D.  Morrow.  Ray 
County  was  named  in  his  honor.  The  edu- 
cation of  Charles  E.  Morrow  was  obtained 
in  the  country  schools  and  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Warrensburg,  where  his  studies 
were  completed  in  1889.  After  a  course  of 
study  in  the  law  office  of  Honorable  S.  P. 
Sparks,  of  Warrensburg,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  before  Judge  C.  W.  Sloan,  January 
20,  1892,  since  which  date  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  successful  practice  at  Warrensburg. 
As  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party,  he 
was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  Novem- 
ber, 1900.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that 
at  the  primaries  he  had  no  opposition.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  and  since  June  i,  1898,  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Warrensburg  normal  school,  and  has  also 
filled  the  position  of  secretary  of  that  board. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  His  marriage,  which  occurred 
December  24,  1890,  united  him  with  Flora 
Anderson,  daughter  of  James  A.  Anderson, 
presiding  judge  of  the  county  court.  They 
have  two  children,  O'Neill  Sparks  and  Charles 
Anderson  Morrow. 

Morrow,  Thomas  Robert,  lawyer, 
was  bom  January  24,  1857,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  and  is  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  has  chosen  the  West  as  his  field 
for  business  or  professional  occupation.  He 
received  his  preparation  for  a  coUegfiate 
course  in  the  public    schools  of    Hartford, 


graduating  from  the  high  school  in  1876.  He 
then  entered  Yale  College  and,  availing  him- 
self of  the  academic  course,  g^raduated  in 
1880.  His  next  step  was  to  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  and  in  1882  he  was 
graduated  from  that  department  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  located  in  Hartford,  where  he 
practiced  law  a  short  time,  in  the  same  year 
removing  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
strong  legal  firm  of  Lathrop,  Morrow,  Fox 
&  Moore,  a  combination  of  abundant  legal 
talents  and  versatility,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
a  man  of  unusual  strength  and  brilliant  abil- 
ities. He  was  made  a  member  of  the  board 
of  pcJice  conmiissioners  of  Kansas  City  by 
Governor  Francis,  and  served  in  that  capac- 
ity about  four  years.  His  political  afiiliations 
have  always  been  with  the  Democratic  party, 
although  he  refuses  to  accept  the  theories 
advocated  by  those  of  the  party  who  favor 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one.  He  has  won  a  high  stand- 
ing in  Masonic  circles,  and  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  affairs  of  that  great  fraternal 
organization.  He  was  married,  July  3,  1883, 
to  Miss  Flora  E.  Burt,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, whose  ancestors  participated  in  the 
stirring  events  of  Revolutionary  days. 

Morrow,  William  Albert,  was  born 
August  4,  1863,  in  Dresden,  Pettis  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  William  Kirkpatrick  and 
Nannie  Qames)  Morrow.  His  father  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Morrows  which  helped 
to  make  much  of  the  early  religious  history 
of  western  Missouri.  John  and  Robert  Mor- 
row were  ministers  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
b)rterian  Church,  and  James  Morrow,  the 
grandfather  of  William  A.  Morrow,  was  a 
noted  old-time  singing  school  master.  The 
mother  of  William  K.  Morrow,  was  Mar- 
garet Crockett,  who  felt  a  pardonable  pride 
in  being  a  relation  of  the  famous  Davy 
Crockett.  The  mother  of  William  A.  Mor- 
row is  a  daughter  of  John  James  and  wife, 
who  were  pioneer  settlers  in  Missouri  and 
kept  a  noted  old-time  inn  on  the  post  road 
between  Warrensburg  and  Qinton,  which 
was  called  the  half-way  house.  Mr.  Morrow 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
the  State  normal  school  at  Warrensburg, 
which  has  been  his  home  sincci  early  child- 
hood.    After  completing  his  education,  he 
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clerked  for  a  time  in  a  book  store  in  that 
city,  and  later  for  another  establishment.  His 
earliest  business  experience,  however,  was 
obtained  in  the  office  of  the  "Jo""^^'"!^^"^^' 
crat"  newspaper,  where  he  was  carrier  of  the 
weekly  edition  of  the  newspaper  and  per- 
formed the  various  tasks  usually  required  of 
the  printer's  "devil."  He  learned  the  print- 
ers' trade  under  the  guidance  of  such  veter- 
ans as  Colonel  C.  A.  Middleton,  now  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Johnson  County  "Star;" 
Colonel  C.  C.  Morrow,  late  executive  clerk 
■of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  Honorable 
F.  C.  Farr,  who  afterward  was  private  sec- 
retary to  Governor  Crittenden  and  is  now 
a  prominent  attorney  of  Kansas  City.  When 
his  father  was  elected  circuit  clerk  of  John- 
son County  he  became  deputy  clerk  in  that 
office,  and  filled  that  position  for  eight  years. 
When  the  law  was  passed  allowing  stenogra- 
phers for  circuit  and  criminal  courts  he  stud- 
ied shorthand  writing,  and  was  appointed 
stenographer  for  both  these  courts  in  John- 
son County.  He  held  this  position  under 
Circuit  Judge  Charles  W.  Sloan  and  Crim- 
inal Judge  John  E.  Ryland  until  1893,  when 
he  went  to  Jefferson  City  to  become  official 
reporter  of  the  State  Senate.  His  expe- 
rience in  connection  with  legislative  affairs 
begfan  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  bill 
■clerk  on  the  staff  of  A.  C.  Coker,  secretary 
of  the  Senate.  At  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  he  was  bill  clerk  on  the  staff 
of  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Henry  L.  Gray. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  official  reporter  of 
the  Senate,  and  filled  that  position  also  dur- 
ing the  extra  session  of  1892.  In  1893  he 
was  again  elected  official  reporter,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  session  assumed  the  duties 
of  stenographer  in  the  office  of  Governor 
Stone,  He  was  reappointed  to  this  position 
by  Governor  Stephens,  and  served  during  the 
ensuing  four  years,  and  will  be  retained  in 
this  capacity  by  Governor  Dockery.  A  Dem- 
ocrat in  politics,  he  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  various  campaigns,  serving  as  secretary 
to  the  chairman  of  the  State  central  com- 
mittee during  the  campaigns  of  1892-4-6-8- 
1900.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  orders  of 
Freemasons,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Elks. 
In  Masonry  he  is  a  Knight  Templar  and 
Noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  married 
Miss  Kate  R.  Shockey,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Shockey,  of  Warrensburg. 


Morton,    Isaac    Wyman,  merchant, 
was  born  May  4, 1847,  ^^  Quincy,  Illinois.  He 
came  to  St.  Louis  when  he  was  nine  years  of 
age  and  was  educated  at  Wyman's  Institute 
and   Washington    University,    of  that  city. 
When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  took  a  posi- 
tion as  collector  in  the  Second  National  Bank, 
and  later  occupied  successively  the  positions 
of  bookkeeper  and  teller  in  the  same  institu- 
tion.   In  1865  he  entered  the  hardware  house 
of  Waters,   Simmons   &  Co.   as  clerk,  and 
shortly  afterward  took  a  position  as  salesman. 
January  i,  1872,  the  firm  of  Waters,  Simmons 
&  Co.  was  succeeded  by  E.  C.  Simmons  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr.  Morton  compos- 
ing the  new  firm.    Two  years  later  the  Sim- 
mons Hardware  Company  was  incorporated, 
and  Messrs.  Simmons  and  Morton  became 
president  and  vice  president  respectively.    In 
1898  they  retired  from  their  positions,  but 
continued  their  official  connection  with  the 
Simmons  Hardware  Company  as  advisory  di- 
rectors.    Mr.  Morton  has  been  actively  iden- 
tified with  educational  work  in  St.  Louis,  as 
well  as  prominent  in  commercial  circles,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Washington  University,  and  served  during 
the  years  1896  and  1897  as  president  of  the 
Mercantile    Library    Association.     He  has 
been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Self-Cul- 
ture Hall  Association.    He  is  an  independent 
Democrat  politically.    June  19,  1877,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Jeanette  FiUey,  daughter  of  Hon- 
orable O.  D.  Filley,  at  one  time  mayor  of  St. 
Louis. 

M08CO80,   Lnls   Alvarado   de,  the 

Spanish  adventurer,  who  first  conducted  an 
expedition  of  Europeans  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  born  in  Badajos,  in  1505,  and 
died  in  Peru  in  1561.  From  1529  to  1534  he 
served  as  captain  under  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
in  Guatemala,  accompanying  him  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Peru  in  the  year  last  named. 
When  Alvarado  relinquished  his  claim  to  pos- 
session of  that  country,  in  consideration  of 
100,000  gold  castellanos,  Moscoso  received  a 
large  share  of  the  indemnity,  but  soon  dissi- 
pated his  fortune  and  joined  Hernando  de 
Soto  in  his  expedition  to  Florida.  After  De 
Soto's  death  he  became  commander-in-chief 
of  the  expedition,  and,  after  spending  the  win- 
ter of  1 541-2  with  the  Natchitoches  Indians, 
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resolved  to  give  up  the  fruitless  search  for 
gold  and  abandon  the  country.  Returning 
with  greatly  diminished  forces  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  he  built  seven  rude  boats,  on 
which  he  embarked  his  men,  and  began  drift- 
ing down  the  river.  He  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  July  19,  1542,  and  on  September  loth 
following  reached  Panuco  River,  in  New 
Spain,  arriving  at  last  in  Mexico,  December 
53,  1542.  He  was  well  received  by  Mendoza, 
then  viceroy  of  Mexico,  and  accompanied 
him,  in  1551,  to  Peru,  where  he  held  various 
important  commands  until  his  death. 

Moscow* — ^A  village  of  about  fifty  inhabi- 
tants, in  Clay  County,  eleven  miles  southwest 
of  Liberty  and  five  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Kansas  City.  It  has  several  stores,  a  mill 
and  two  churches.  Baptist  and  Christian. 

Moscow  Mills.— A  village  in  Lincoln 
county,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Rail- 
road, four  miles  southeast  of  Troy.  It  has 
two  churches,  a  public  school,  a  canning  fac- 
tory, flouring  mill,  a  hotel  and  about  a  dozen 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899,  (esti- 
mated), 350. 

MoseSy  S.  OratZy  physician,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October  6, 
1813,  and  died  in  St.  Louis  February  21,  1897. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
183s,  and  soon  afterward  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey. 
In  1838,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Na- 
thaniel Chapman,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  became  private  physician  to 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  ex-King  of  Spain,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  who  had  a 
country  seat  near  Bordentown,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Europe.  Upon  his  return  he 
spent  a  little  time  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1841  removed  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
again  engaged  in  general  practice.  In  com- 
pany with  Dr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Dr.  William  Mc- 
Pheeters  and  others,  he  established  the  first 
regular  dispensary  opened  in  St.  Louis.  He 
also  served  as  health  officer  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Luther  M.  Kennett, 
and  as  early  as  1842  became  connected  with 
the  Medical  Department  of  Kemper  Col- 
lege as  lecturer  on  obstetrics  and  diseases  of 
women.  Later  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  obstetrics  in  Missouri  Medical  College, 


and  held  that  professorship  until  1853,  when 
he  resigned.  During  the  Civil  War  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Confederate  cause,  and 
the  fact  that  his  two  sons  had  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  caused  his  arrest,  and 
after  a  few  days'  imprisonment  he  was  sent 
inside  the  Confederate  lines.  He  at  once 
volunteered  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  Confederate  soldiers,  and  was 
on  duty  in  the  hospitals  at  Savannah,  Georgia, 
until  near  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the 
war  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  resumed 
practice. 

Moss,  James  H.,  a  distinguished  law- 
yer and  member  of  the  State  convention  of 
1861,  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  died  at  Co- 
lumbia, Missouri,  September  20,  1873.  He 
came  with  his  father.  Dr.  James  Moss,  to  Mis- 
souri at  an  early  day  and  settled  in  Platte 
City.  His  only  sister,  Elizabeth  Moss,  mar- 
ried General  William  H.  Ashley,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri, and  after  his  death  was  married  to 
United  States  Senator  John  J.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky.  In  1861  Colonel  James  H.  Moss 
was  elected  as  a  Union  man  to  the  State  con- 
vention, and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. He  organized  the  militia  of  Platte 
County  and  commanded  the  Eighty-second 
Regiment,  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia,  known 
as  "Pawpaws,"  which  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice in  maintaining  order  in  Platte  and  neigh- 
boring counties  and  protecting  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  depredations  of  Kansas  "Red 
Legs.'*  He  was  an  honorable  and  fearless 
man. 

Mothers'    Union,    Kansas   City. — 

The  Mothers'  Union  was  organized  in  1890 
by  Miss  Frances  Newton,  of  Chicago,  and 
Mrs.  Frederic  W.  Griffin,  of  Kansas  City.  Its 
purpose  was  to  educate  the  public  in  kinder- 
garten principles,  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  system  of  instruction  into  the 
public  schools.  When  this  object  was  at- 
tained the  Union  maintained  its  organization, 
devoting  its  attention  to  topics  relating  to  the 
care  of  the  home  and  the  rearing  of  children* 
There  is  no  prescribed  scientific  course  of 
study,  but  consideration  is  given  to  the  entire 
field  of  domestic  sanitation,  healthful  diet, 
proper  dress,  care  of  the  body,  and  the  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  training  of  children. 
Membership  is  unrestricted,  all  interested  ber 
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ing  privileged  to  attend  and  to  bring  their 
little  ones.  A  kindergartner  takes  charge  of 
the  children  in  a  separate  room,  while  the 
mothers  conduct  their  meeting.  A  loan  li- 
brary has  been  maintained  since  1897.  All 
valuable  papers  read  before  the  Union  are 
solicited  for  the  loan  library,  and  are  usually 
obtained.  These  are  loaned  for  two  weeks 
to  any  one  in  any  part  of  the  country.  So 
great  has  been  the  demand  for  many  of  these 
that  they  have  been  duplicated  many  times, 
and  a  few  have  been  printed.  Almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  used  some  of  these 
papers,  and  they  have  been  placed  upon  the 
list  of  recommended  literature  by  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers.  Meetings  are 
held  weekly  from  October  to  May ;  no  fee  is 
exacted,  but  those  attending  may  pay  fifty 
cents  per  year,  which  fund  is  used  to  pay  the 
kindergartner.  The  average  attendance  is 
forty  to  sixty,  and  several  hundred  individuals 
attend  during  the  year.  The  officers  for 
1900  were:  Mrs.  E.  R.  Weeks,  president; 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Slattery,  vice  president;  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Hutton,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Olliver, 
treasurer.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  work 
of  the  Union,  mothers'  meetings  are  being  or- 
ganized in  connection  with  many  ward 
schools  in  the  city  and  in  other  towns  in  the 
State. 

Motley,  William  Perry,  general 
agent  of  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  was  bom  May  i,  1858,  in  Tuske- 
gee,  Alabama.  His  father,  John  G.  Motley, 
was  born  in  Alabama  and  has  lived  in  that 
State  all  of  his  life,  still  residing  at  Tuskcgee. 
The  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Louisa  Perry,  who  was  born  in  Georgia.  She 
is  also  living.  On  both  sides  of  this  family 
Revolutionary  ancestry  may  be  traced.  The 
mother  is  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished 
Perry  family,  of  whom  the  noted  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  was  a  member,  and  the  latter 
is  a  common  family  name,  Mr.  Motley  having 
direct  relatives  bearing  it.  A  first  cousin  of 
John  G.  Motley  was  John  L.  Motley,  the 
famous  historian,  and  well  known  for  his 
diplomatic  service  as  United  States  Minister 
to  England  under  President  Grant.  W.  P. 
Motley  received  his  education  at  Tuskegee 
and  Auburn,  Alabama.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  he  left  his  native  State  and  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  large  dry  goods  firm  then 


known  as  Bullene,  Moore,  Emery  &  Co.  At 
the  close  of  his  service  with  that  firm  he  as- 
sociated himself  with  the  Travelers'  Insur- 
ance Company,  and  was  with  that  company 
five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  went 
to  the  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  California.  His  connection  with  this 
company  dates  from  October  15,  1890,  when 
he  accepted  the  general  agency,  having  juris- 
diction over  the  life  and  accident  insurance 
departments  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  west- 
em  Missouri.  The  Pacific  Mutual  began  to 
transact  business  in  Missouri  the  same  year 
Mr.  Motley  became  associated  with  it,  and 
he  therefore  built  his  business  in  the  western 
territory  from  the  ground  up.  Starting  with 
no  figures  at  all  to  show  the  amount  of  poli- 
cies written,  Mr.  Motley  has  caused  the  oper- 
ations of  his  company  in  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  him  to  grow  until  the  report  of  the 
year  1899  showed  premiums  amounting  to 
$54,000  in  the  accident  department  and  $32,- 
000  in  the  life  department.  Under  him  work 
agents  in  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  his  territory,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Pacific  Mutual  are  generally  conceded  to  be  ifl 
able  hands.  Mr.  Motley  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
life  insurance  men  of  Kansas  City,  although 
he  is  not  old  in  years,  and  he  has  established 
a  wide  acquaintance  and  a  strong  and  faithful 
clientage.  During  the  days  of  the  Craig 
Rifles  he  was  an  active  member  of  that  fa- 
mous society-military  organization,  and 
served  as  its  color  sergeant.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Troost  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  is  a  Mason  of  the  Thirty-sec- 
ond degree,  and  holds  membership  in  the  or- 
der of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  Mr.  Motley  was 
married  in  February,  1887,  ^o  Miss  Sallic 
Carpenter,  who  was  bom  and  reared  at  Lex- 
ington, Missouri.  Her  father  was  E.  W. 
Carpenter,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  prom- 
inent residents  of  Lafayette  County.  Mr. 
Motley  takes  a  lively  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  good  of  Kansas  City,  and  is 
a  loyal,  public-spirited  citizen,  as  well  as 
a  thorough,  careful  business  man. 

Motty  Frederick  W.,  widely  known 
in  public  life  and  prominent  also  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  was  born  December  2,  1849,  in 
New  York  City.  In  1865  he  came  to  St 
Louis  and  became  clerk  and  then  priVate 
secretary  to  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  the  Life 
Association  of  America.    In  1878  he  took 
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charge  of  the  management  and  building  of 
the  Southern  Street  Railway,  from  Garonde- 
let  to  Sixth  and  Market  Streets.    He  pushed 
this  road  to  completion,  but  its  operation 
was   enjoined  by  the  officials  of    the   Fifth 
Street  (now  Broadway)  Railway  Company. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  city  became  ar- 
rayed agfainst  the  Broadway  Company,  and 
sent  Mr.  Mott  to  the  Legfislature  in  1879  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  an  obnoxious  law,  and 
he  finally  obtained    legislation    which  per- 
mitted the  operation  of  the  Southern  Street 
Railway  line.     In  1882  he  was  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Syenite  Granite  Company,  and 
soon  after  became  prominently  identified  with 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  laying 
down  of  gfranite  pavements  throughout  the 
business  portion  of  St.  Louis.     In  1883  he 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Ewing  assessor  and 
collector  of  water  rates,  his  appointment  be- 
ing unanimously  confirmed  by  the  council. 
In  1884  he  sat  as  a  delegfate  in  the  National 
Republican    Convention,    held    in    Chicago, 
which  nominated  James  G.  Blaine  for    the 
presidency,  and  he  has  also  served  his  party 
at  different  times  as  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee.    In  1894  he 
was   elected  to  the  State  Senate,  to  fill  out 
the   unexpired  term    of    Honorable    J.    C. 
McGinnis,  deceased,  and  in   1896  was    re- 
elected to  that  body  for  a  full  term  of  four 
years.    As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  the  author  of  numerous  bills,  which  are 
now  laws,  one  of  which  was  the  present  State 
election  law,  and  molded  into    its    present 
form  by  a  conference  committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.    He  introduced  the  bills 
enacted  into  a  primary  election  law,  and  cre- 
ating the  State  department  of  charities  and 
corrections,  and  was  the  author  also  of  the 
biD  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  library 
building  in  St.   Louis,  and  of    the  present 
laws  governing  fraternal  and  benevolent  or- 
ganisations enacted  by  the  Legislature,  and 
rendered  an  important  service  to  such  asso- 
ciations in  this  connection.     He  bought  the 
Henry  T.  Blow  residence  tract  in  Carondelet, 
subdivided  it,  and  made  it  the  handsomest 
residence  district  in  that  portion  of  the  city. 
He  also  organized  the  South  End  Building 
Association,  which  returned  to  its  members 
50  per  cent  profit  on  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
and  the  Carondelet  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company,  of    whi  '    he  is  now    secretary. 
March  2rj^  1871,  he  married  Miss  Isabel  Ste- 
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venson  Rutherfurd,  daughter  of  Archibald  S. 
Rutherfurd,  founder  of  the  noted  dry  goods 
house  to  which  the  house  of  Scruggs,  Van- 
dervoort  &  Barney  is  successor.  Of  two 
sons  born  of  this  union  the  eldest  Freder- 
ick Rutherfurd  Mott,  is  a  well  known  elec- 
trician, who  graduated  under  the  tutorship 
of  Thomas  Edison,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany. The  younger  son,  Edwin  Webster 
Mott,  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  rescue 
a  companion  from  drowning  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Monlton,  Jonathan  Beiijamin,  civil 
engineer,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Massachu- 
setts, July  26,  1810.  Having  fitted  himself 
for  the  position  of  civil  engineering,  he  be- 
gan practical  work  as  assistant  engineer  in 
the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal.  As  assistant  engineer,  he  then  aided 
in  building  the  Lexington  &  Ohio  Railway, 
in  Kentucky,  the  first  railway  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  In  1839  he  came  to 
St.  Louis  and  became  county  engineer. 
Later  he  was  for  several  years  city  engi- 
neer for  St.  Louis,  and  twice  he  held  the 
position  of  State  engineer  to  the  board  of 
public  improvements.  When  the  St.  Louis 
&  Iron  Mountain  Railway  enterprise  was  in- 
augurated he  was  made  chief  engineer  of 
that  line,  and  located  and  constructed  it 
from  St.  Louis  to  Iron  Mountain.  He  was 
then  made  chief  engineer  also  of  the  North 
Missouri  Railroad,  and  located  and  con- 
structed the  western  branch  from  Moberly 
to  Kansas  City,  and  the  northern  branch 
from  Macon,  Missouri,  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
through  the  town  of  Moulton,  Iowa,  named 
in  his  honor.  He  also  built  the  bridge  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  considered  in  those  days 
a  remarkable  feat  of  enginelering.  He  was 
also  prominently  identified  later  as  an  en- 
gineer with  the  building  of  other  railroads 
in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Louisiana,  and,  in  addition  to  acting  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad, 
was  its  general  superintendent  for  some 
years.  He  retired  from  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession  about  ten  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  St.  Louis,  Janu- 
ary 20,  1897.  He  was  married,  in  1843,  to 
Miss  Emma  Smith,  of  Evansville,  Indiana, 
and  in  1893  they  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding.    Their  children  are  Julius    Moulton, 
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Sylvanus  Thayer  Moulton  and  Mellona  Jane 
Moulton,  now  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Green. 

Mound  Bnilders. — 'In  American  ar- 
chaeology, the  name  applied  to  the  con- 
structors of  an  extensive  series  of  ancient 
remains,  of  uncertain  date,  scattered  over 
the  upper  Mississippi  and  Ohio  River  Val- 
leys. These  remains  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
character,  and  evidently  were  erected  by  dif- 
ferent peoples  widely  apart  in  time,  but  ap- 
proximating each  other  in  the  general  level 
of  their  culture.  The  mounds,  or  tumuli,  are 
of  earth,  or  earth  mingled  with  stones,  and 
are  of  two  classes,  the  one  with  a  circular 
base  and  conical  in  shape,  the  other  with 
a  rectangular  base  and  a  superstructure  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  and  terraced  pyra- 
mid. The  former  are  generally  found  to 
contain  human  remains,  and  are,  therefore, 
held  to  be  barrows,  or  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, raised  over  the  distinguished  dead, 
or  in  some  instances  serving  as  the  com- 
munal place  of  interment  of  a  gens,  or  clan. 
The  truncated  pyramids,  with  their  flat  sur- 
faces, were  evidently  the  sites  for  buildings, 
such  as  temples  or  council  houses,  which, 
being  constructed  of  perishable  material, 
have  disappeared.  Many  of  the  mounds  are 
small  in  size,  scarcely  visible  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  soil,  while  others  reach  ex- 
traordinary proportions.  .  .  .  The  period 
when  the  Mound  Builders  flourished  has 
been  differently  estimated,  but  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  reject  the  assumption 
of  a  very  gjeat  antiquity.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  assigning  any  of  the  remains  in 
the  Ohio  Valley  an  age  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  the  final  destruction  of 
their  towns  may  well  have  been  but  a  few 
generations  before  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent by  Columbus.  Faint  traditions  of  this 
event  were  still  retained  by  tribes  who  oc- 
cupied the  region  at  the  advent  of  the  whites. 
Indeed,  some  plausible  attempts  have  been 
made  to  identify  their  descendants  with  cer- 
tain existing  tribes.  It  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized that  the  culture  of  these  ancient  peo- 
ple was  strictly  *  Indian'  in  character,  and  in 
a  number  of  prominent  traits  it  bore  a  strik- 
ing likeness  to  that  discovered  by  DeSoto 
and  the  early  French  explorers  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf 
States.  Not  o«ly  did  the  modern  tribes  res- 
ident there  erect  mounds  of  similar  size  and 


character  to  those  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  but 
many  minor  details  of  art  and  ornament  are 
identical.  There  is,  therefore,  no  occasion 
to  go  beyond  the  ancestors  or  relatives  of 
these  Southern  tribes  to  explain  the  mystery 
of  the  Mound  Builders." — ("Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia.")   See  also  "Archaeology." 

^^Moimd  City/'— The  Indian  Mounds, 
which  were  striking  and  remarkable  features 
of  the  landscape  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Louis,  impressed  all  the  early  visitors  to  the 
place,  and  when  it  became  a  city  this  dis- 
tinguishing feature  caused  it  to  become 
known  as  the  "Mound  City."  The  growth 
of  the  city  has  obliterated  all  traces  of  these 
artificial  earth  works  of  prehistoric  age,  but 
they  gave  to  St.  Louis  a  permanent  appella- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  sig- 
nificance is  not  apparent  to  the  modern  vis- 
itor. 

Monnd  City,— A  town  of  1,300  inhabi- 
tants, in  Holt  County,  eleven  miles  north- 
west of  Oregon,  the  county  seat.  It  is  on 
the  Nodaway  Valley  branch  of  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joe  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad,  and 
near  the  center  of  the  county.  E.  P.  Forbes 
had  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  present  site 
of  the  town  in  1852,  and  in  1855  Galen  Crow 
put  up  a  building  for  a  store.  W.  A.  Jones 
bought  the  property,  and  in  February,  1857, 
laid  out  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  Davis 
Creek,  the  company  having  charge  of  it  be- 
ing composed  of  W.  Jones,  G.  Crow,  Ira 
Peter,  G.  E.  Glass,  J.  Burnett,  B.  F.  RuflF- 
ner,  C.  J.  Holly  and  James  Foster.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  February,  1857, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May  following  there  was 
a  sale  of  lots.  The  first  residence  erected 
after  the  town  was  incorporated  was  in 
August  of  the  same  year,  when  also  a  frame 
schoolhouse  was  built.  When  the  Civil  War 
began  the  growth  of  the  town  was  arrested 
and  its  affairs  thrown  into  disorder.  Galen 
Crow,  an  enterprising  citizen  and  one  of  the 
founders,  went  into  the  Southern  Army,  and 
never  returned,  but  after  the  war  made  his 
home  at  Austin,  Texas.  In  1873  the  town 
took  a  new  start,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
a  thriving  and  prosperous  village.  In  Au- 
gust, 1873,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village, 
and  a  board  of  trustees  elected.  Mound  Gty 
now  has  seven  general  stores,  the  Exchange 
Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $10,000; 
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Holt  County  Bank,  capital  and  surplus  $33,- 
000,  deposits  $65,000,  and  the  Bank  of  Mound 
City,  capital  $24,500,  and  deposits  $65,000; 
three  churches,  Presb)rterian,  Christian  and 
Methodist  Episcopal;  a  newspaper,  the 
^*Mound  City  News;"  Mound  City  Lodge 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  No.  294,  and 
Keystone  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  46. 

Monndville. —  A  town  in  Vernon 
County,  on  the  Nevada  &  Minden  branch 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Nevada,  the  county  seat.  It 
has  a  public  school,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  a  lodge  of  Modern  Woodmen  and 
a  branch  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union.  In  1899  ^he  population  was 
300.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  mound  upon 
which  it  is  laid  out,  and  was  platted  by 
Harvey  Karnes,  in  i860. 

.  Mountain  Grove,— An  incorporated 
city  of  the  fourth  class,  in  Wright  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railroad,  eighteen  miles  southeast  of  Hart- 
ville.  It  has  three  churches,  a  graded  pub- 
lic school,  one  bank,  a  flouring  mill,  plan- 
ing mill,  and  about  fifty  other  business 
houses  in  various  branches  of  trade.  It  is 
the  trading  point  for  a  large  scope  of  rich 
•country.  Two  newspapers  are  supported, 
the  "Advertiser,"  Democratic-Populist,  pub- 
lished by  Sp)rres  &  McQuitty,  and  "Our 
County,''  independent-Republican,  by  M.  S. 
Olenn.  Population,  1899  (estimated),  1,500. 

Mountain  View. — An  incorporated  vil- 
lage, on  the  Current  River  Railway,  twenty- 
three  miles  northwest  of  West  Plains,  in 
Howell  County.  It  was  founded  in  1878.  It 
has  a  flouring  and  sawmill,  general  stores, 
And  a  few  miscellaneous  shops  and  a  hotel. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  200. 

Mount  Moriah. — An  incorporated  vil- 
lag^e,  in  Harrison  County,  fourteen  miles 
^ast  of  Bethany,  the  county  seat,  and  nine 
miles  from  Cainsville,  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  It  has  a  bank,  a  flouring  mill,  a  news- 
paper, the  "Advance,"  and  about  twenty  mis- 
cellaneous business  places,  including  stores, 
shops,  etc.  Population,  1899  (estimated), 
4I50. 

'  Afonht  Olive. — A  village,  suburban  to 
St.  Louis,  kid  out  and  dedicated  by  M.  F. 


Hanley,  in  1854.  It  was  situated  between 
Forest  Park  and  Shaw's  Garden,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  city  in  1876. 

Mount  Sterling.— A  hamlet  in  Gascon- 
ade County,  near  the  western  boundary  line, 
about  twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Her- 
mann. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  settled  places 
in  the  county,  and  was  at  one  time  the 
county  seat.  It  has  two  stores  and  a  black- 
smith shop.  It  was  first  called  Bartonville. 
Population  1899,  57- 

Mount  Vernon.— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  the  county  seat  of  Lawrence  County, 
on  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
Railway,  280  miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis. 
It  has  a  graded  school ;  Mount  Vernon  Acad- 
emy, a  Presbyterian  school,  with  two  teachers 
and  forty  pupils,  occupying  property  valued 
at  $S,ooo ;  churches  of  the  Baptist,  Christian, 
Cumberland  Presbyterian,  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  and  African  Meth- 
odist denominations;  three  newspapers,  the 
"Chieftain,"  Democratic,  and  the  "Fountain 
and  Journal"  and  the  "Record,"  both  Re- 
publican ;  a  library  association,  a  lodge  and 
chapter  of  Masons,  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  a  Grand  Army  Post,  two  banks,  a  roller 
flourmill  and  a  grain  elevator.  In  1899  the 
population  was  1,200.  Robert  Mullins  set- 
tled here  in  1838.  Other  early  settlers  were 
Alfred  Moore  and  a  man  named  Landers. 
James  M.  Kellogg  erected  the  first  build- 
ing, which  was  the  first  store,  June  i,  1845. 
A  town  was  platted,  which  the  county  court, 
on  May  6,  1845,  designated  as  the  county 
seat,  giving  it  its  present  name.  July  4  fol- 
lowing a  celebration  was  held,  when  a  patri- 
otic address  was  delivered  by  "Buck" 
Whann,  a  school-teacher,  followed  with  a 
barbecue  and  dance.  Kellogg's  one-story 
frame  store  was  then  the  only  building.  In 
1846  a  two-story  frame  courthouse  and  a  log 
jail  were  built,  under  the  superintendency  of 
John  A.  Foshee.  The  courthouse  was 
used  until  1854,  when  a  brick  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $7,000 ;  the  county  paid 
for  two  stories  and  the  third  story  was  added 
by  the  Masons.  In  1868  a  jail  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1,500,  and  in  1873  a  fire-proof 
building  for  clerk's  office  and  jail  were 
erected,  costing  $16,000.  Mount  Vernon 
was  incorporated  February  9,  1848,  with 
Dosier  C.  Gill,  N.  B.  Hocker,  Thomas  Hash, 
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Ephraim  Gaither  and  P.  M.  Wear  as  trus- 
tees. It  became  a  city  November  4,  1857, 
with  N.  B.  Hocker  as  mayor.  February  14, 
1848,  School  Township  No.  4  was  established, 
with  Thomas  Hash  as  commissioner,  and 
Robert  B.  Taylor  and  Thomas  J.  Williams 
as  directors.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
the  courthouse.  There  is  no  accessible  his- 
tory of  schools  until  1866,  when  Joseph  W. 
Ellis  became  county  superintendent  and  a 
district  was  established  in  Mount  Vernon. 
Beginning  in  1868,  teachers*  institutes,  liter- 
ary associations  and  normal  schools  have  as- 
sisted materially  in  forwarding  educational 
interests.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  grew  out  of  the  Spring  River  Church, 
orgfanized  in  1838,  under  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Young.  In  1864  two  preach- 
ers were  announced  to  conduct  a  revival,  but 
failed  to  appear,  when  Mr.  Young  took 
charge,  made  one  hundred  converts  and 
raised  $1,000  to  pay  a  church  debt.  This  was 
during  the  "Price  raid,"  and  all  the  males 
in  the  congregation  were  armed.  In  1847 
Mount  Vernon  was  made  the  head  of  a  Meth- 
odist circuit,  and  from  this  grew  the  pres- 
ent organization.  The  Baptist  Church 
traces  its  origin  to  the  Spring  River  Church, 
which  existed  prior  to  1838,  occupying  a  log 
building  about  four  miles  below  Verona.  The 
city  is  admirably  built  up,  in  both  business 
and  residence  districts,  and  the  population 
is  prosperous  and  progressive.  Spanish  Fort 
Cemetery,  three  miles  south,  is  supposed  to 
be  on  the  site  of  an  old  Spanish  fortifica- 
tion, hence  its  name. 

Hnddy  Harvey  Oilmer,  physician, 
was  born  August  29,  1857,  in  the  family 
homestead  at  the  comer  of  Garrison  and  Lu- 
cas Avenues  in  St.  Louis,  son  of  Henry  T. 
and  Elizabeth  (Hodgen)  Mudd.  He  attended, 
as  a  boy,  the  public  schools  of  Kirkwood  and 
after  graduating  from  the  St.  Louis  High 
School  took  a  classical  course  at  Washington 
University.  After  taking  his  doctor's  degree 
from  St.  Louis  Medical  College  and  prac- 
ticing for  a  time  in  the  St.  Louis  City  and 
Female  Hospitals,  he  associated  himself  with 
Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen  and  his  brother, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Mudd,  with  whom  he  practiced 
until  1885.  He  then  went  to  Europe  and  re- 
mained there  until  May  of  1887,  continuing 
his  studies  and  researches  at  the  famous  med- 
ical educational  centers  of  the  Old  World. 


Returning  to  St.  Louis  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  he  engaged  in  general  practice,  but  like 
his  distinguished  uncle.  Dr.  Hodgen,  and 
his  brother.  Dr.  H.  H.  Mudd,  he  has  shown  a 
marked  preference  for  operative  surgery,  and 
has  sought  as  far  as  possible  to  limit  his 
labors  to  that  field  of  practice.  As  a  surgeon 
he  has  acquired  well  merited  celebrity,  and 
his  superior  attainments  have  received  gener- 
ous recognition,  both  from  the  public  and  his 
contemporaries  of  the  medical  profession. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  those  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  the  steadiness  of  nerve  and 
keen  perceptions,  which  are  essential  to  the 
successful  practice  of  medicine,  his  thorough 
educational  training  and  continued  studious- 
ness  make  him  to-day  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  West, 
the  success  which  he  has  already  achieved 
presaging  for  him  an  unusually  brilliant 
career.  January  20,  1892,  Dr.  Mudd  mar- 
ried Miss  Marguerite  de  la  Plaux  Clark, 
daughter  of  Robert  B.  Oark,  formerly  of 
Maryland,  but  now  of  St.  Louis.  Their  only 
child  is  a  son,  Stuart  Mudd. 

Mndd,  Henry  Hodgen.— This  emi- 
nent member  of  the  medical  profession  who 
achieved  great  distinction  in  the  field  of  op- 
erative surgery,  died  in  St.  Louis  on  the  20th 
day  of  November,  1899,  having  returned  the 
week  before  from  a  trip  through  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  hope  of  retriev- 
ing the  waste  of  vital  power  resulting  from 
overwork  in  the  line  of  duty  to  his  patients 
and  his  profession. 

He  was  born  April  27,  1844,  at  Pittsfield, 
Illinois.  His  father,  Honorable  Henry  T. 
Mudd,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  came  west 
with  his  parents  in  1819,  moving  his  family 
to  St.  Louis  in  1856.  His  mother's  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hodgen,  a  sister 
of  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  the  great  surgeon, 
who  practiced  for  many  years  in  St,  Louis, 
and  whose  brilliant  career  has  been  sketched 
elsewhere  in  these  volumes.  His  academic 
education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  and  at  Washington  University. 

He  began  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  St 
Louis  Medical  College  under  his  illustrious 
uncle.  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1866.  After  his  graduation 
one  year  was  spent  in  practical  clinical  work 
at  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital.  The  follow- 
ing year  found  him  serving  in  Montana  as 
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acting  assistant  surgeon  in  General  Sher- 
man's old  regiment,  the  Thirteenth  United 
States  Infantry.  Later,  upon  being  relieved 
from  military  duty,  creditably  performed,  we 
find  him,  January  i,  1869,  associating  him- 
self with  his  uncle,  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  in 
the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  beginning  of  his  bril- 
liant career.  Early  did  he  become  interested 
as  a  teacher  in  his  alma  mater.  From  1872 
to  1874  he  was  prosector  to  the  chair  of 
anatomy,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  from 
1874  to  1880,  professor  of  anatomy  from 
1880  to  1883,  professor  of  anatomy  and 
clinical  surgery  from  1883  to  1886, 
professor  of  surgical  anatomy  and  clin- 
ical surgery  from  1886  to  1890.  From  1890 
to  1898  he  was  professor  of  clinical  surgery, 
special  fractures  and  dislocations,  and  dean  of 
the  college,  and  in  1899  he  became  dean  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity, with  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery. 

While  filling  faithfully  all  the  above  posi- 
tions of  trust  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  he  was 
also  giving  much  of  value  to  the  profession  at 
large  through  valuable  contributions  to  the 
medical  periodicals,  through  pithy  discourses 
at  the  meetings  of  the  various  medical  so- 
cieties of  the  city,  State  and  nation,  and 
through  articles  in  the  works  on  surgery,  no- 
tably a  treatise  on  hernia  in  "Wood's  Refer- 
ence Handbook  of  Medical  Sciences,"  and  the 
chapter  on  the  surgery  of  the  "Mouth  and 
Tongue"  in  "Dennis*  System  of  Surgery,'' 
also  a  contribution  to  "Park's  Surgery  by 
American  Authors,"  on  "Special  Fractures 
and  Dislocations." 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  Dr. 
Mudd  succeeded  his  uncle  as  surgeon  in  chief 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  also  became  his 
successor  in  the  large  surgical  practice  in 
the  building  up  of  which  he  had  been  of  so 
much  assistance  to  his  senior  partner,  and 
after  that  time  his  brother,  Dr.  Harvey  G. 
Mudd,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  work. 

Any  consideration  of  the  above  splendid 
career  must  at  once  give  the  impression  of  the 
absolute  fitness  of  the  man,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  for  his  chosen  life  work.  He  was, 
it  might  almost  be  said,  born  a  surgeon,  for 
the  same  blood  coursed  through  his  and  the 
great  John  T.  Hodgen's  veins.  But  after  at- 
tributing this  much  to  nature,  the  rest  must 
be  credited  to  the  inherent  worth  of  the  man 
himself.    True,  he  was  most  fortunate  in  an 


association  of  so  many  years  with  his  famous 
uncle,  Dr.  Hodgen,  from  whom  he  undoubt- 
edly must  have  imbibed  much  that  contrib- 
uted to  his  ultimate  success  in  after  life.  But, 
then,  Dr.  Mudd  was  that  manner  of  man  who 
not  only  was  most  capable  of  profiting  by  so 
fortunate  an  alliance,  but  who  would  have 
discovered  the  path  to  renown  unassisted  and 
in  spite  of  any  and  all  obstacles. 

At  every  turn  in  his  ever  busy  and  useful 
life  it  i^  apparent  how  firm  and  deep-rooted 
was  his  conviction  that  he  must  "act  well  his 
part,"  and  that  to  do  so  he  must  ever  be  thor- 
oughly equipped  so  to  act.  He  realized  so 
well  that  a  surgeon  could  never  be  made  by 
the  mere  empty  title;  he  knew,  moreover, 
that  to  be  a  great  surgeon  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  first  be  a  fine  anatomist  and  he, 
therefore,  devoted  no  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  hard,  unrelenting  toil  in  demonstrating  and 
teaching  anatomy,  for  which  he  reaped  his 
reward  in  that  comfort  and  self-reliance  that 
flows  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every 
tissue  and  structure  his  knife  divided,  and 
an  ability  thereby  to  invade  safely  every  in- 
tricate and  dangerous  region  of  the  body 
whenever  the  necessity  arose.  Other  requis- 
ites of  a  great  surgeon  apparent  to  the  then 
youthful  physician,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  were  clinical  experience  and  an  ap- 
prenticeship with  an  elder  of  knowledge  and 
ability.  Therefore  we  find  him  living  for  a 
year  at  the  St.  Louis  City  Hospital,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  schools,  studying  every  variety 
and  phase  of  disease  and  injury  at  the  very 
bedside  of  the  patient,  and  for  years  there- 
after working  as  the  junior  partner  of  his 
uncle.  Dr.  Hodgen,  assisting  him  in  all  his 
operations,  and  thereby  gradually  fitting  him- 
self for  shouldering  that  great  load  of  re- 
sponsibility that  the  much  sought  for  sur- 
geon must  be  ever  ready  to  carry. 

There  was,  then,  nothing  of  a  mushroom 
growth  in  his  development.  He  came  to  the 
front  slowly  but  surely.  He  placed  himself 
thus  in  an  environment  congenial  to  the 
awakening  of  his  naturally  alert  mind  with 
its  especially  acute  powers  of  observation, 
and  as  a  result  he  became  in  due  time  a  sur- 
geon in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Not  merely  a  skillful  operator  nor  even 
only  an  accurate  diagnostician,  both  of  which 
he  was,  however,  to  a  rare  degree,  but  more 
than  all  this,  he  grew  to  be  a  man  of  broad 
judgment.     He  added  to  his  knowledge,  wis-" 
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dom,  which  accumulated  with  his  years  of  ex- 
tensive work  and  experience  until  his  patients 
and  professional  brethren  all  came  to  feel 
that  to  Dr.  Henry  H.  Mudd  could  be  intrusted 
the  lives  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them  with 
every  assurance  that  no  matter  how  serious 
the  condition,  whatever  his  judgment  dictated 
would  always  be  for  the  best.  Always  con- 
servative, well  within  the  bounds  of  safety, 
yet  he  was  ever  clothed  with  the  courage  for 
an  undertaking,  no  matter  how  difficult  or 
dangerous,  that  promised  relief  to  his  suffer- 
ing fellow  man. 

Another  natural  sequence  of  gradual  de- 
velopment on  a  broad  basis  was  the  versatility 
of  this  gifted  man.  Believing  not  only  that 
the  surgeon  should  know  anatomy  and  have 
extensive  opportunities  for  clinical  study,  but 
also  that  he  should  first  be  a  physician  in  the 
widest  acceptation  of  the  term  before  at- 
tempting any  of  the  specialties  of  which  sur- 
gery may  be  classified  as  one.  Dr.  Mudd 
acquired  that  familiarity  with  the  subject  of 
internal  medicine  that  made  of  him  at  once  a 
great  physician  as  well  as  a  noted  surgeon. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  most  accomplished  ob- 
stetric surgeon,  coming  frequently  and  most 
efficiently  to  the  rescue  in  the  most  difficult 
cases  of  obstetrical  surgery,  and,  as  for  the 
domains  of  general  surgery,  he  was  familiar 
and  dexterous  in  every  department  to  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.  And,  finally,  as  a  re^ 
suit  of  the  same  broad  development,  he  was 
most  fertile  in  resource.  Though  always  in 
the  habit  of  exhausting  every  means  of  ar- 
riving at  an  accurate  diagnosis  before  operat- 
ing, still  when  the  unexpected  appeared,  as 
it  must,  of  course,  at  times,  to  every  finite 
being,  and  no  matter  how  alarming  the  situ- 
ation became,  he  was  ever  found  equal  to  the 
occasion,  meeting  the  indications  as  they 
arose,  and  always  with  that  calm  deliberation 
and  courage  born  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Any  suggestion  of  fear  or  panic  never  came 
into  his  work,  no  matter  how  perplexing  or 
dangerous  his  position. 

As  a  teacher  he  was  terse,  practical,  im- 
pressive. The  lessons  imparted  to  his  stu- 
dents were  safe,  sound  and  useful.  The 
subject  of  higher  medical  education  was  per- 
haps his  only  hobby  and  to  it  he  largely  dedi- 
cated his  life.  During  his  term  as  dean  of 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  he  contributed 
both  time,  labor  and  money  to  the  upholding 
of  the  ideals  espoused  by  the  college  in  the 


cause  of  higher  medical  education  in  which 
even  the  thoughts  of  the  last  few  months  of 
his  life  were  centered.  While  confined  to  his 
bed,  with  his  utter  abhorrence  of  idleness,  he 
began  turning  over  in  his  never  dormant 
brain  the  subject  of  the  union  of  the  two 
greatest  schools  of  medicine  in  the  West,  and 
largely  through  the  impetus  thus  given  were 
finally  the  St.  Louis  and  Missouri  Medical 
Colleges  united  as  the  Medical  Department  of 
Washington  University.  It  was  ever  his 
firm  conviction  that  to  be  a  great  surgeon  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  first  a  man 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

"An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God,"  was  not  only  his  belief,  but  it 
was  apparent  in  all  his  dealings  and 
relations  of  a  widely  extended  career^ 
and  any  act  that  savored  in  the  least 
of  dishonesty  never  entered  the  thoughts 
of  this  pure-minded  man.  Ambitious  in 
in  his  work  that  he  might  do  to  the  greatest 
number  of  sufferers  the  greatest  good,  he 
never  concerned  himself  with  the  remuner- 
ati(»i  therefor.  The  pauper  patient  appealed 
to  him  as  much  as  the  millionaire.  And  even 
when  honors  came  to  him,  and  reputation  and 
fame,  he  remained  ever  the  same  tmpreten- 
tious  gentleman  whose  desire  was  to  "do 
good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame ;'  for 
Dr.  Mudd's  life  work  was  animated  solely  by 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  when  fame  would  result 
as  his  reward  it  would  only  make  him  blush^ 
so  unsolicited  would  it  be.  Socially  he  was 
i  affable  and  congenial.  At  his  home,  in  which 
his  affections  were  all  centered,  he  was  most 
loving  and  devoted  to  all  those  near  and  dear 
to  him.  Thus  did  this  model  man  go  through 
a  busy,  useful  life,  but  all  this  display  of 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  could  only  be  had, 
unfortunately,  through  the  exhaustion  of  the 
source  from  which  they  emanated.  And  when 
only  fifty-five  years,  just  when  his  ripened  ex- 
perience and  wisdom  made  him  most  useful 
to  his  fellow  man,  the  end  came,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Hodgen  Mudd  laid  down  his  life,  a 
martyr  to  the  work  to  which  that  life  had 
been  consecrated. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1869,  ^^-  Mudd 
was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hassell  Al- 
bright, daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  I.  Al- 
bright, of  St.  Louis.  Their  surviving  children 
are  John  Hodgen  Mudd,  Edith,  Kate  and 
Robert  Henry  Mudd,  the  three  last  named 
now  happily  married,  Edith  to  Isaac  Cook, 
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Jr.,  Kate  to  J.  Sidney  Walker,  and  Robert  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Garth. 

Mndd,  Henry  Thomas,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  long  career  in  St.  Louis,  has 
been  prominent  in  both  business  and  official 
circles,  was  bom  October  2'jy  1818,  at  Mays- 
villc,  Kentucky,  son  of  Stanislaus  and  Eliza 
Marshall  Mudd  (nee  January),  the  first  named 
bom  in  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  the 
last  named  in  Mason  County,  Kentucky.  The 
name  which  he  bears  originated  in  Poland, 
and  the  family  left  that  country  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  on  account  of  religious  or  po- 
litical persecutions  which  its  inhabitants  were 
suffering  from  at  that  time.    They  first  set- 
tled in  Wales,  and  from  there  three  brothers, 
Thomas,  Henry  and  Alexis  Mudd,  came  to 
America  in  1634.    They  came  to  this  country 
on  the  same  vessel  with  Lord  Baltimore,  then 
on  his  way  to  Maryland,  he  having  been  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  that  Province.    One  of 
the  brothers  Mudd  is  said  to  have  been  secre- 
tary under  Lord  Baltimore.  In  1755  the  Lord 
Baron  of  the  Province  issued  letters  patent  to 
Henry  Mudd  for  a  tract  of  land,  about  800 
acres,  known  as  Boarman's  Reserve,  and  this 
tract  of  land  has  been  continuously  occupied 
by  the  Mudd  family  up  to  the  present  time. 
The     father     of     Henry     T.     Mudd     re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  in  December,  1819,  and  a 
few  months  later  settled  in  St.  Charles,  which 
was  then  the   seat  of  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Missouri.    In  the  fall  of  1821 
the  family  removed  to  Pike  County,  and  in 
July  of  1833  the  father  died  in  Louisiana, 
Missouri,  of  cholera,  leaving  his  widow  with 
six  little  ones  to  care  for,  of  whom  Henry 
T.   was   the   eldest.      At   this   time    Henry 
T.    was   employed   in   the   store    of   Edwin 
Draper.      Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr. 
Draper  and  Phineas  Block,  the  two  leading 
merchants   of   Louisiana,   arrangement   had 
been  made  with  Henry  Von  Phul  for  the  em- 
ployment of  young  Mudd  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Von  Phul  &  McGill,  then  the  leading 
wholesale  grocers  of  St.  Louis,  but  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father  the  mother  did  not 
allow  her  eldest  son  to  leave  her  alone  in  the 
care  of  her  little  ones.    In  October  of  1833 
Mrs.   Mudd  removed  with  her  family  to  a 
rented  farm  in  Pike  County,  Illinois,  and  a 
year  later  to  a  tract  of  eighty  acres,  then 
"Congfress  Land."  Her  son,  Henry  T.  Mudd, 
had  obtained  the  rudiments  of  an  education 


in  the  log  schoolhouses  of  Missouri,  and 
soon  after  her  settlement  on  the  eighty-acre 
tract  of  land  above  alluded  to,  she  placed  him 
in  a  small  store  in  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  where 
he  received  a  salary  of  $75  per  year.  From 
this  he  saved  enough  in  1837  to  "enter"  the 
land  on  which  his  mother  had  settled,  thus 
securing  a  home  for  the  family,  and  enabling 
the  mother  to  keep  all  her  children  together 
until  they  were  grown.  Of  this  family,  one 
son,  John  January  Mudd,  became  colonel  of 
the  Second  Illinois  Regiment,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Dunn's  Bayou,  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  3d  of  May,  1864,  during  the  Civil  War. 
Another  son,  Alexis,  became  major  of  the 
Nineteenth  Missouri  Infantry  Regiment, 
commonly  known  as  "The  Lyon  Regiment," 
and  died  in  a  hospital  February  22,  1863.  Two 
daughters  died  soon  after  becoming  grown. 
The  third  daughter,  and  youngest  of  the 
family,  Elizabeth  Delphena  Mudd,  married 
Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  and  is  now  living  in  Sti 
Louis  with  her  surviving  son,  John  Mudd 
Hodgen.  Henry  T.  Mudd  continued  to  be 
employed  in  stores  in  Pittsfield  until  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  last  employer, 
Elder  Jacob  Hodgen,  in  the  business  of  mer- 
chandising. In  1856  he  removed  to  St.  Louis 
and  engaged  in  the  commission  business  in 
that  city  with  the  firm  of  Mudd  &  Hughes, 
the  others  interested  in  this  firm  being  his 
brothers,  John  and  Alexis,  and  Graham  L, 
Hughes.  This  business  proved  unfortunate, 
and  Mr.  Mudd  retired  from  it  in  1858.  Mr. 
Mudd  had  early  in  life  begun  trading  in  land, 
and  his  excellent  judgment  and  natural 
sagacity  -so  well  fitted  him  for  this  field  of  en- 
terprise that  he  has  since  built  up  a  large 
business  in  land.  He  is  now  president  of  the 
Ozark  Land  Company,  a  corporation  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  and  which 
does  a  large  business  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  land.  In  his  early  manhood  Mr.  Mudd  be- 
gan taking  a  lively  interest  in  politics  and 
public  affairs,  acting  first  with  the  Whig,  and 
later  with  the  Republican  party.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
he  supported  William  Henry  Harrison  for 
President  in  1840  and  his  grandson,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  for  the  same  high  office  in  1888  and 
in  1892.  The  first  official  position  which  Mr. 
Mudd  filled  was  that  of  clerk  of  the  county 
court  of  Pike  County,  Illinois,  which 
office  he  held  from  1843  to  1847.  In  1859  ^^ 
was  elected  auditor  of  St.  Louis  County,  and 
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held  that  position  until  1865.  He  removed 
to  Kirkwood  in  1859,  and  held  no  other  of- 
ficial positions,  except  as  town  trustee  and 
director  of  schools,  until  1870,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  the  county  court  president  of 
the  board  of  assessors  of  St.  Louis  County. 
This  office  he  held  until,  on  account  of  the 
addition  of  two  Democratic  judges  to  the 
county  court,  all  Republican  appointees  of 
that  court  were  obliged  to  retire.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
General  Assembly  and  served  in  that  body 
during  the  sessions  of  1873  2tnd  1874  as  rep- 
resentative from  the  Second  District  of  St. 
Louis  County.  While  a  member  of  the 
l-egislature  he  was  especially  prominent  in 
advocating  and  aiding  to  secure  laws  for  the 
protection  of  fish  and  game  in  Missouri.  He 
also  introduced  in  1874  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  making  prize  fighting  a  felony 
in  this  State.  In  1875  he  was  elected  a  dele- 
gate in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  that 
year,  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
revenue  and  taxation,  and  assisted  in  framing 
the  report  from  that  committee  limiting  the 
powers  of  counties,  cities  and  towns  in  the 
creation  of  debts.  In  this  convention  he  was 
the  first  to  advocate  the  separation  of  the 
city  and  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  St.  Louis  delegation 
agree  on  the  article  in  the  constitution,  au- 
thorizing the  separation  of  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  Louis,  which  resulted  in  mak- 
ing St.  Louis  the  first  free  city  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  as  one  of  the  "Thir- 
teen Freeholders"  who  arranged  the  terms 
and  plan  of  separation,  which  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  vote  of  the  city  and  county. 
He  was  again  elected  from  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  St.  Louis  County  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1879,  and  was  an  able  and  faithful 
member  of  that  body.  Regarding  Mr.  Mudd's 
religious  views,  it  may  be  said  that  he  never 
could  subscribe  to  any  of  the  recognized 
creeds,  always  holding  that  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  had  a  common  origin  in  the  rev- 
erence and  homage  due  from  the  created  to 
the  Creator,  and  any  religion  that  made  a  man 
better  in  this  life,  more  just,  more  charitable, 
more  loving  and  useful  to  his  fellow  men,  was 
good,  was  true  religion. 

'*  For  modes  of  ftith  let  cruel  bigoU  fif  ht; 
His  faith  c«ii  not  be  wrong  whose  life  is  right." 

He  was  initiated  into  the  Masonic  order 
January   i,   1850,  in  Pittsfield,   Lodge,   No. 


56,  subsequently  taking  all  the  blue  lodge 
degrees,  and  also  in  Union  Chapter,  No.  10, 
he  took  all  the  chapter  degrees.  In  lodge 
No.  56  he  served  as  secretary,  warden  and 
master,  and  in  the  chapter  as  secretary.  After 
removing"  to  Kirkwood  he  became,  under 
demit,  a  member  of  Bonhomme  Lodge,  No. 
45,  at  Manchester,  serving  some  years  as 
secretary.  He  then  became  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  Kirkwood  Lodge,  No.  384,  in  which 
he  served  as  secretary  and  master.  In  1859 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Missouri 
State  Horticultural  Society,  held  that  posi- 
tion by  repeated  elections  for  nine  years,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  maintaining  the  or- 
ganization through  the  Civil  War,  the  only 
association  of  the  kind  so  maintained  in  any 
of  the  Southern  States.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  legislation  organizing  the 
State  agricultural  board,  and  was  elected 
president  thereof  for  eight  years.  He  was 
appointed  a  curator  for  the  State  University 
for  one  term  by  Governor  McClurg.  Mr. 
Mudd  was  married,  in  Pittsfield,  Illinois,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1841,  to  Miss  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Hodgen,  eldest  daughter  of  Elder  Jacob 
Hodgen.  Eight  children  were  born  of  their 
union,  of  whom  those  now  surviving  are: 
Dr.  Harvey  Gilmer  Mudd,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
Seeley  Wintersmith  Mudd,  a  mining  engi- 
neer, of  Denver  and  Leadville,  Colorado. 
Mrs.  Mudd  died  May  2,  1883,  and  July  8, 
1884,  Mr.  Mudd  married  for  his  second  wife 
Mrs.  Catherine  Lucinda  Brown,  bom  Miss 
Woolfolk,  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

MuUanphy,  Bryan,  lawyer,  jurist  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  1809,  in  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  June 
15,  185 1.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  emi- 
nent pioneer,  merchant  and  philanthropist, 
John  Mullanphy,  whose  large  wealth  enabled 
him  to  give  the  son  every  educational  ad- 
vantage. At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was 
sent  to  France  and  England  for  his  educa- 
tion, and  returned  to  his  native  land  pos- 
sessed of  many  accomplishments.  He  had 
a  taste  for  literature,  was  fond  of  music,  stud- 
ied law  assiduously,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  at  which  he  took  a  creditable  position 
while  still  a  very  young  man.  Though  a  man 
of  wealth,  he  enjoyed  the  practice  of  the  law, 
was  a  fluent  and  impressive  speaker,  and  in 
several  notable  trials,  in  which  he  encoun- 
tered the  ablest  members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar^ 
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he  evinced  fine  legal  capacity.    Becoming  in- 
terested in  local  politics,  he  served  a  term 
in  the  board  of  aldermen,  and,  in  1847,  was 
elected  mayor  of  St.  Louis.     He  was  also 
judge  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  from 
1840  to  1844,  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
oiSce  with  fidelity  and    rendering    his  de- 
cisions with  such  care  that  few  of  them  were 
ever  reversed  by  the  higher  courts.    He  in- 
herited the  generous  nature  of  his  father, 
and  on  November  14,   1845,  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  Catholic  gentlemen  who 
founded  the  first  conference  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society  in  the  new  world.    His 
private  charities  were  legion.    On  his  death 
he  left  one-third  of  all  his  estate  to  form  a 
fund   for  the  relief  of  poor  bona  fide  emi- 
grants settling  in  the  West.     At  that  time 
no  charity  was  more  needed,  as  they  came 
by  the  thousands,  and  by  the  hundreds  fell 
victims  to  destitution  and  disease.    The  con- 
ditions being  so  completely  changed  by  the 
United  States  emigration  laws,  which  make 
it  now  well  nigh  impossible    for   any    per- 
son to  land  at  the  seaports  without  showing 
some  visible  means  of  support,  the  large  in- 
come of  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief  Fund 
no  longer  subserves  the  purposes  which  it 
was  designed  to  subserve,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  (1898)  the  members  of  the  Mul- 
lanphy family  are  endeavoring  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  the  city,  the  legatee,  to 
divert  the  fund  to  a  non-sectarian  hospital 
for  incurables  and  convalescents.  Judge  Mul- 
lanphy is  remembered  as  a  man  of  many  ec- 
centricities, but,  in  the  language  of  the  formal 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  bar  of  St.  Louis 
on  the  occasion  of  his  death,  "all  his  oddities 
are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance  when  weighed 
against  the  uprightness  of  his  life  and  the 
succession  of  his  charities." 

Mullanphy^  John,  pioneer  and  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  in  1758,  near  Inniskillen, 
County  Fermanaugh,  Ireland.  In  1789  he 
married  Miss  Elizabeth  Browne,  of  Youghal, 
County  Waterford,  and  with  her  and  one 
child,  in  1792  came  to  America,  settling  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  In  1798  the  family 
removed  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1804  to  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Mr.  Mullanphy's  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  and  his  interest  in  pub- 
Kc  matters  soon  led  to  his  being  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  which  capacity  he 
married  many  couples,  among  others  Alex- 


ander McNair,  afterward  the  first  Governor 
of  Missouri,  to  Miss  Riehle.  After  three 
years  Mr.  Mullanphy  moved  his  family  to 
Natchez,  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  their  elder  daughters  to  the  Ursuline 
Convent  in  New  Orleans,  and  then  they  went 
back  to  Baltimore,  to  be  nearer  schools,  Mr. 
Mullanphy  spending  about  half  the  year  in 
the  West  looking  after  his  moneyed  inter- 
ests in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere.  Finally  he 
and  Mrs.  Mullanphy  decided  to  educate  their 
children  abroad,  the  girls  going  to  the  Ursu- 
line Convents  in  Rouen  and  Lyons;  Bryan, 
the  only  son  who  outlived  his  infancy,  spend- 
ing four  years  in  the  Jesuit  College  in  Paris, 
and  another  four  at  Stonyhurst,  near  Liver- 
pool, from  which  latter  he  was  graduated. 
In  1819  the  Mullanphy  family  returned  to 
St.  Louis  to  make  it  their  permanent  home. 
In  1827,  to  induce  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  to  open  an  educational  institution  in 
St.  Louis,  which  at  that  time  had  no  good 
school,  he  settled  on  them  twenty-four  ar- 
pens  of  land,  on  which  was  a  brick  house, 
and  gave  them  money  for  its  necessary  fur- 
nishings. Mr.  Mullanphy  also  assisted  in  es- 
tablishing an  orphan  asylum  for  boys,  and 
founded  a  home  for  aged  and  destitute  wid- 
ows, while,  approved  of  and  assisted  by 
Bishop  Rosati,  he  brought  out  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  to  take  charge  of  the  hospital, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  St.  Louis,  which  he 
founded  and  which  now  stands,  "The  St. 
Louis  Mullanphy  Hospital."  Besides  his 
never-failing  daily  charities,  he,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  gave  sums  of  money  to  the  bakers 
to  furnish  bread  to  the  hungry  poor,  and 
when  the  cholera  was  raging  he  employed 
a  young  physician,  Dr.  Julian  Henry,  to 
visit  the  sick  throughout  the  surrounding 
country.  Dr.  Henry's  headquarters  were  at 
the  country  place,  "Hazlewood,"  of  Mr.  Mul- 
lanphy's  son-in-law,  Major  Graham,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  horses  for  his  rounds  of  sick 
calls,  while  Mrs.  Graham,  under  the  doctor's 
directions,  made  up  the  pills  and  nostrums, 
there  being  no  chemists  or  drug  stores  avail- 
able in  this  primitive  community.  The  Mul- 
lanphy pews  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ferdinand, 
Florissant,  are  a  witness  and  testimony  of 
what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mullanphy  did  for  re- 
ligion and  charity  in  this  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Mr.  Mullanphy  died  in 
St.  Louis,  August  29,  1833,  2i^d  h^s  wife, 
Elizabeth,  April  14,  1843,  ^i^^  ^^^  remains 
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of  both  now  rest  in  the  MuUanphy  lot  in  Cal- 
vary Cemetery. 

MuUanphy  Emigrrant  Home.— An 

institution  established  in  St.  Louis,  in  1867, 
and  designed  to  furnish  a  temporary  home 
for  needy  immigrants  coming  to  or  passing 
through  St.  Louis.  The  building  erected  for 
this  purpose  was  located  on  Fourteenth 
Street,  between  Howard  and  Mullanphy 
Streets,  and  cost  $30,000,  a  part  of  which 
sum  was  contributed  from  the  Mullanphy 
Emigrant  Relief  Fund.  The  home  was  main- 
tained until  1877,  when  it  was  leased  to  the 
city  school  board,  to  be  used  thereafter  for 
school  purposes. 

Mullanphy  Orphan  Asylum.— The 

asylum,  attached  to  the  convent  and  acad- 
emy of  the  religious  order  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  was  established  on  Broadway,  near 
Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  in  1827.  In 
1827  petitions  were  sent  to  the  mother  house 
of  the  order  in  Paris  to  open  a  boarding 
school  in  St.  Louis.  Rev.  Mother  Barat, 
foundress  of  the  order,  commissioned  Mad- 
ame Duchesne,  then  at  St.  Ferdinand,  St. 
Louis  County,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
institution.  John  Mullanphy,  of  St.  Louis, 
came  to  her  aid  by  the  offer  of  a  small 
house  and  eighty  acres  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  boarding  school  and  a  day  school, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  be- 
ing that  twenty  orphans  should  be  kept  in 
the  house  and  provided  for.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1827,  Mad- 
ame Duchesne  and,  a  companion  came  to  St. 
Louis.  After  some  hasty  preparations,  the 
orphanage  was  established,  and,  a  new  col- 
ony of  nuns  arriving  from  the  mother  house 
on  the  9th  of  September,  the  boarding  and 
day  schools  were  organized,  which  were  soon 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Madame  Duchesne 
was  soon  obliged  to  put  up  a  more  commo- 
dious building.  The  orphans  are  received 
at  an  early  age  and  remain  until  they  are 
eighteen.  They  receive  solid  instruction  in 
the  ordinary  branches,  and  are  thoroughly 
trained  in  needle  work  and  in  manual  labor. 
The  works  of  the  order  continued  at  the 
Broadway  foundation  until  the  movement  of 
the  city  westward  made  a  school  no  longer 
possible  on  Broadway.  In  1872  the  ex- 
tensive academy  on  Meramec  Street  was 
opened  and  the  boarders  were  transferred 


to  "Maryville"  in  September.  The  work  of 
the  day  school  continued  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  present  establishment  on  Taylor 
and  Maryland  Avenues,  whither  the  com- 
munity and  orphanage  removed  in  1894. 

Municipal  GoTemment  of  Kansas 

City* — ^The  municipal  history  of  Kansas  Gty, 
or  rather  of  the  City  of  Kansas,  prior  to  1875, 
having  been  fully  covered  under  the  heading 
"City  of  Kansas,  Early  Municipal  Govern- 
ment of,"  elsewhere  in  these  volumes,  the 
writer  of  this  article  will  deal  only  with  its 
later  developments.     The  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  Missouri,  from  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  the  State  until  1875,  were  to  a  large 
extent  the  prey  of  selfish  interests,  which  re- 
sorted to  the  State  capital  at  each  recurring 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  secure 
special   legislation   fostering   private  enter- 
prises,  formulated   for   promoting  personal 
and  private  gain,  as  distinguished  from  the 
public  welfare.     Kansas  City  was  a  typical 
suflFerer  from  this  sort  of  legislation  until,  in 
1875,  the  present  wholesome  and  beneficent 
provisions  of  the  State  Constitution  abolish- 
ing such  special  legislation,  and  giving  to  all 
cities  of  over  100,000  population  the  right  to 
frame  their  own  charters,  were  adopted  by 
the  people  as  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the 
State.    Since  May  9,  1889,  when  its  corporate 
name  was  changed  to  Kansas  City,  this  city 
has  been,  and  now  is,  a  constitutional  city 
organized  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
16  and  17,  Article  9,  of  the  Constitution  of 
Missouri.    Like  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  this 
city  is  a  "free  city"  with  reference  to  all  mat- 
ters of  local  municipal  concern.    The  Legis- 
lature of  the  State,  instead  of  belittling  or 
in  any  way  impeding  the  carrying  into  eflfect 
of  the  new  constitution,  took   exactly  the 
opposite  course,  and  enacted,  in   1887,  an 
enabling  act  facilitating  the  realization  of  the 
constitutional  provisions    in  actual  practice. 
One  of  the  sections  of  this  enabling  act  pro- 
vided that  thirty  days  after  the  ratification 
and  adoption  of  a  charter  by  vote  of  the 
people  in  any  such  city,  such  charter  "shall 
be  and  constitute  the  entire  organic  law  of 
such  city,  and  shall  supersede  all  laws  of  this 
State,  then  in  force,  in  terms  governing  or 
appertaining  to  cities  having  100,000  inhab- 
itants or  more."    With  the  doctrine  of  "home 
rule"   thus   firmly   embodied   in   the    State 
Constitution,  and  welcomed  and  facilitated  by 
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the  Legislature,  this  city  availed  itself  of  its 
privileges,  and  upon  attaining  the  requisite 
population,  adopted  in  1889,  by  a  four-sev- 
enths vote  of  the  qualified  voters  of  the  city, 
the  present  city  charter. 

Previous  to  the  existence  of  this  charter 
the  city  had  succeeded,  in  1875,  before  the 
new  constitution  was  adopted,  in  getting  en- 
acted by  the  General  Assembly  a  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  charter,  but  not  until 
a  bitter  fight  had  been  won  by  the  friends  of 
the  city  over  an  attempt  made  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  National  Waterworks  Com- 
pany (which  corporation  at  that  time  had  a 
very  large  share  of  the  city  government  prac- 
tically  under   its    control)    to   procure    the 
enactment  of  a  city  charter  framed  for  the 
promotion  of  selfish  ends.     This  charter  of 
1875  owed  its  very  enactment  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Honorable  Stephen  P.  Twiss,  who 
represented  the  city  at  the  time  as  its  mem- 
ber  of  the    General   Assembly.    The   main 
features  of  this  charter  are  preserved  in  our 
present  charter,  as  follows:     "The  common 
council  shall  not  appropriate  money  for  any 
purpose  whatever  in  excess  of  the  revenue  of 
that  fiscal  year  actually  collected  and  in  the 
treasury  at  the  time  of  such  appropriation 
and   unappropriated.     Neither  the  common 
council  nor  any  ofl&cers  of  the  city,  except 
the  comptroller  in  the  single  in-stance  in  this 
act   provided,   shall   have   any  authority  to 
make  any  contract  or  do  any  act  binding  the 
city,  or  imposing  upon  the  city  any  liability 
to  pay  money,  unitil  a  definite  amount  of 
money  shall  first  have  been  appropriated  for 
the  liquidation  of  all  pecuniary  liability  of 
said  city  under  said  contract  or  in  conse- 
quence of  said  act,  and  the  amount  of  said 
appropriation  shall  be  the  maximum  limit  of 
the  liability  of  the  city  under  any  such  con- 
tract, or  in  consequence  of  any  such  act,  said 
contract  or  act  to  be  ab  initio  null  and  void  as 
to  the  city  for  any  other  or  further  liability. 
A  penalty  is  attadied  to  this  clause  of  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000, 
or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  not  less 
than  one  month  or  more  than  one  year,  or 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in  case  its 
terms  are  violated. 

"Second. — No  cash  payments  can  be  made 
out  of  the  city  treasury,  except  as  follows: 
The  treasurer  being  held  to  pay  out  money 
'on  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor,  counter- 
signed by  the  comptroller,  and  not  otherwise.' 


"Third. — ^AU  city  improvements  of  what- 
ever kind  or  character  (including  the  erection 
of  all  public  buildings  made  or  to  be  erected 
at  the  expense  of  the  city)  shall  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  and  best  bidder. 

"Fourth. — No  taxes  can  be  released  or 
abated  except  in  correction  of  clerical  errors 
(thus  preventing  the  exercise  of  favoritism). 

"Fifth. — ^The  city  was  giyen  power  by  ordi- 
nance to  direct  and  control  the  laying  and 
construction  of  street  railways  or  horse  rail- 
roads in  the  streets,  and  police  power  to  regu- 
late such  franchises  was  also  bestowed,, 
provided  the  consent  of  the  property  owners^ 
owning  a  majority  in  front  feet  of  the  prop- 
erty fronting  the  street  where  such  road  is 
proposed  to  be  constructed,  is  first  obtained. 

"Sixth. — The  salaries  of  officers  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished  during  their  term  of 
oflBce,  but  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  before 
each  election  the  council,  by  ordinance,  shall 
fix  the  salary  of  officers  for  the  ensuing^ 
term." 

There  are  many  other  safeguards  and  bene- 
ficent provisions  found  in  this  charter,  and 
the  era  of  the  city's  most  progressive  and 
efficient  government  dates  from  its  adoption. 
These  enactments,  and  others  of  similar  im- 
port, were  embodied  in  the  present  charter 
at  the  time  of  its  birth,  and  have  remained 
embodied  therein  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  safeguards  thrown  around  the 
debt-making  capacity  of  the  common  council 
and  city  authorities,  and  regulations  gov- 
erning the  expenditure  of  ntoney  already 
collected.  Substantially  they  prohibit  run- 
ning into  debt,  except  by  bonded  debt  voted 
by  the  people,  and  then  only  for  sewers  and 
public  buildings,  the  purchase  of  land  for 
parks  or  market  purposes,  for  the  construc- 
tion or  purchase  of  gas  or  electric  light 
plants,  or  the  purchase  of  waterworks.  A 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  people  voting  at  the 
election,  is  required  in  order  to  carry  these 
bond  elections,  and  the  debt-making  capacity 
of  the  city  is  still  further  restricted  and  rege- 
lated by  a  provision  in  the  State  Constitu- 
tion that  even  where  bonds  are  so  voted  by 
the  people,  yet  even  in  those  cases  "in  no 
event"  shall  "any  indebtedness  be  allowed  to 
be  incurred  to  an  amount  including  existing- 
indebtedness,  exceeding  5  per  centum  on  the 
value  of  the  taxable  property  therein,  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  assessment  next  before 
the  last  assessment  for  State  and  county  pur- 
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poses  previous  to  the  incurring  of  such  in- 
debtedness." 

Kansas  City  has  availed  herself  of  her  char- 
ter rights  and  has  voted  $3,000,000  in  bonds 
and  purchased  her  waterworks  system, 
which  brings  her  an  income  of  $650,000  per 
annum.  She  has  also,  by  voting  bonds,  built 
from  the  proceeds  thereof  her  city  hall  at  an 
-expense  of  $300,000;  and  she  has  expended 
in  one  public  improvement  $200,000  for  pub- 
lic sewers,  thereby,  together  with  her  water- 
works (purchased  for  $3,000,000),  exhausting 
her  debt-making  capacity  under  the  constitu- 
tion. However,  the  city  has  increased  her 
sinking  fund  to  such  an  extent  that  if  this 
fund  is  estimated  as  a  credit,  she  can  at  this 
time  (1899),  '^  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to 
do  so,  increase  her  bonded  debt.  The  salient 
features  of  the  present  city  charter,  which 
-embodies  the  plan  of  municipal  government, 
aside  from  the  financial  safeguards  referred 
to,  are : 

First. — ^The  powers  conferred  upon  the 
tipper  and  lower  house  of  the  com- 
mon council  and  the  mayor.  .  These 
houses  are  composed  of  fourteen  mem- 
bers each.  The  members  of  the  upper  house 
are  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  city  at  large  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  The  members  of  the 
lower  house  are  elected  by  the  voters  of  the 
several  wards  and  are  ward  officers,  so  to 
speak,  representing  the  special  and  local  in- 
terests of  the  ward  which  elects  them.  The 
terms  of  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  upper 
house  expire  every  two  years,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  members  have  experience  as  legisla- 
tors. The  terms  of  all  of  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  expire  simultaneously  every  two 
years,  so  that  the  lower  house  is  "fresh  from 
the  people."  The  mayor  is  elected  for  two 
years.  The  appointment  of  the  five  principal 
city  officers — that  is,  the  city  clerk,  city  coun- 
selor, city  comptroller,  city  physician  and 
city  assessor — is  confided  to  him,  subject  to 
-confirmation  by  the  upper  house  of  the  com- 
mon council,  but  these  appointments  can  not 
be  made  until  he  is  one  year  in  office.  This 
charter  provision  is  made  in  order  that  the 
political  partisan  heat  of  the  campaign  result- 
ing in  his  election,  may  cool  off  and  not 
disturb  his  judgment  in  making  these  ap- 
pointments. The  police  judge,  city  attorney, 
city  auditor  and  city  treasurer  are  elected  on 
the  general  city  ticket  with  the  mayor,  and 
their  respective  duties  accord  with  the  names 


applied  to  them,  and  they  hold  office  for  two 
years. 

Second. — ^As  to  the  methods  adopted  for 
the  accomplishment  of  public  improvements, 
the  city  authorities  may  cause  street  paving, 
sidewalk  building,  curbing  or  sewers  to  be 
paid  for  either  out  of  the  general  fund  raised 
by  taxing  all  property  and  persons,  or  by 
special  tax  bills  issued  to  the  contractor  do- 
ing the  work  in  full  compensation  to  him. 
Up  to  this  time  the  practice  has  been  to  pay 
for  public  improvements  by  issuing  these  tax 
bills,  which  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty abutting  the  street  improved.  As  the 
city  increases  in  size  and  wealth,  so  that 
the  general  revenues  are  correspondingly 
swelled,  this  method  for  paying  for  public 
street  improvement  can  be  gradually  dropped 
if  it  is  deemed  expedient  so  to  do,  and  the 
improvements  can  be  paid  for  partially  or 
entirely  out  of  the  general  fund.  Under  the 
system  at  present  in  vog^e,  however,  the 
streets  of  the  city  have  been  substantially  and 
thoroughly  paved,  and  the  burden  has  been 
borne  by  the  property  especially  benefited 
on  each  side  of  and  abutting  the  improved 
streets.  The  system  has  worked  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  both  the  city  authorities  and  the 
property  owners.  Under  the  charter  public 
work  may  be  instituted  without  any  petition 
therefor  emanating  from  the  property  owners 
in  the  first  instance,  but  if  dissatisfied  with 
the  materials  selected  or  the  manner  of  street 
paving  proposed  by  an  ordinance,  a  majority 
of  resident  property  owners  may  remonstrate 
against  the  doing  of  the  work,  and  this  stops 
all  further  action  until  a  sufficient  number 
whhdraw  from  the  remonstrance  to  throw  it 
into  a  minority,  in  which  event  the  city 
authorities  may  again  proceed. 

The  city  has  a  bipartisan  board  of  public 
works  composed  of  four  members.  The 
president  of  the  board  is  elected  by  vote  of 
the  people  as  president  and  one  of  the  upper 
house  of  the  common  council;  the  other 
three  members  of  the  board  of  public  works 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirmed 
by  the  upper  house  of  the  common  coimcil. 
Not  more  than  two  of  this  board  can  belong 
to  the  same  political  party.  All  public  work 
is  supervised  and  controlled  by  the  board  and 
it  appoints,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
mayor  and  upper  house  of  the  common  coun- 
cil, all  the  employes  of  the  city  engineer's 
office  and  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
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sidewalks  and  similar  offices.  The  water- 
works department,  headed  by  a  superinten- 
dent who  has  charge  of  all  the  mechanical 
workings  of  the  department,  and  an  assessor 
and  collector  of  water  rates,  who  manages 
the  financial  part  of  the  department,  is  oper- 
ated on  a  civil  service  basis.  This  water- 
works plant  cost  the  city  over  $3,000,000,  and 
the  council  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
that  no  employe  of  this  department  should 
be  dismissed  without  written  charges  hav- 
ing first  been  preferred  against  him  and  a 
trial  had  before  a  commission  composed  of 
the  mayor,  president  of  the  board  of  public 
works  and  the  city  counselor.  In  this  man- 
ner this  expensive  plant  is  kept  aloof  from 
the  spoils  system  and  is  in  a  very  thrifty  and 
efficient  condition. 

The  board  of  health  department  is  com- 
posed of  a  board  which  consists  of  the  mayor, 
city  physician,  chief  of  police,  chief  of  the  fire 
department  and  clerk.  This  board  has 
plenary  powers,  under  the  charter  and  ordi- 
nances, to  take  steps  necessary  to  suppress 
epidemics  and  conserve  the  public  health, 
and  keeps  a  record  of  births  and  deaths,  and 
has  charge  and  control  of  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  city.  The  board  of  park  com- 
missioners have  been  endowed  by  the  charter 
with  great  powers  in  and  about  the  acquisi- 
tion and  management  of  parks  and  boule- 
vards. They  have,  pursuant  to  these  powers, 
laid  off  the  city  into  districts,  which  are 
assessed  under  a  special  assessment  system 
for  the  cost  of  purchasing  park  lands,  and 
for  maintaining  and  adorning  parks  and 
boulevards  after  they  have  been  acquired. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  projects  of  the 
park  board  be  embodied  in  the  form  of  ordi- 
nances, but  the  board  recommends  these  ordi- 
nances, and  the  council  has  no  power  to  orig- 
inate park  legislation,  and  no  ordinance 
passed  for  such  purposes  has  any  validity 
unless  recommended  by  the  park  board ;  nor 
can  the  council  repeal  this  class  of  ordinances 
without  the  consent  of  the  park  board.  This 
board  is  also  bipartisan,  being  composed  of 
five  incumbents,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  upper  house  of  the  common 
council.  They  must  have  resided  in  the  city 
not  less  than  five  years  before  receiving  their 
appointment,  and  can  not  hold  any  other  polit- 
ical office ;  they  receive  no  compensation  and 


their  term  of  office  is  two  years.  Under  the 
plenary  powers  given  the  board  both  to  de- 
vise and  carry  into  effect  a  park  and  boule- 
vard system,  the  city  has  projected  and  is 
now  carrying  into  effect  the  best  park  system 
in  the  world.  The  board  appoints  all  of  its  own 
officers  and  employes  without  the  concur* 
rence  of  any  other  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  by  reason  of  its  non-partisan 
composition  has  practical  civil  service ;  its  em- 
ployes and  officers  not  being  changed,  except 
for  cause,  are  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  efficient.  There  is  also  a  city  forester 
who  superintends  the  planting  of  trees  and 
enforces  the  ordinances  ordained  for  their 
preservation.  The  cost  of  planting  these 
trees  is  borne  by  issuing  special  tax  bills 
against  the  lots  of  land  adjoining  the  streets 
where  the  trees  are  planted,  the  tax  bills  con- 
stituting a  lien  on  such  lots.  The  charter 
makes  ample  provision  for  an  efficient  fire 
department.  The  chief  of  the  department 
shall  hold  his  position  until  removed  for 
cause.  As  the  result  of  this  provision  the 
city  has  had  the  efficient  services  of  George 
C.  Hale  as  chief  of  the  fire  department  for 
seventeen  years,  and  the  fire  department  of 
Kansas  City  has  become  well  known,  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe,  for  its 
excellency.  Many  useful  inventions  have 
been  made  and  patented  by  Fire  Chief  Hale, 
by  means  of  which  the  suppression  of  fires 
has  become  greatly  facilitated.  The  Hale 
swinging  harness  and  water  tower  are 
known  ever)rwhere.  The  police  department 
is  managed  by  a  board  of  police  commission- 
ers composed  of  three  members,  two  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  mayor  of  the  city  is  the  third 
member,  ex-afficio.  Much  confusion  has  aris- 
en over  this  arrangement,  as  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  mayor  is  of  a  different  polit- 
icaJ  party  from  the  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  and  the  charter  doctrine 
of  home  rule  has  in  practice  been  departed 
from  in  respect  to  this  department  of  city 
government.  The  police  force,  however,  has 
been  very  efficient,  and  despite  the  political 
wrangling  incident  to  the  undesirable  sys- 
tem in  vogue,  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  entrusted  to  it.  The 
street  railway  system  of  the  city  is  at  this 
time  a  monopoly.  Whatever  the  existing 
management  of  the  street  railway  has  asked 
has  been  granted.    The  last  two  franchises 
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granted  the  company,  however,  on  their  face 
purport  to  compensate  the  city  for  granting 
the  new  franchises  by  paying  the  sum  of  2 
per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  company 
to  the  city.  This  clause  is  only  valuable  as 
a  precedent,  as  it  is  so  worded  by  the  com- 
panies' solicitors  as  to  apply  only  to  the 
earnings  of  the  extensions,  and  no  method  is 
defined  of  separating  the  earnings  on  the 
extensions  from  those  on  the  lines  as  they 
were  before  the  extensions.  In  one  instance 
this  clause  gives  the  city  2  per  cent  on  all 
business  "originating  east  of  Grand  Avenue." 

The  gas  works  of  the  city  are  owned  by  a 
private  corporation,  virtually  a  monopoly, 
but  the  company  pays  the  city  2  per  cent  on 
the  gross  receipts.  Several  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  are  thus  added  to  the  city's  rev- 
enue. This  2  per  cent  clause  was  brought 
about  by  a  competing  company  agreeing  to 
pay  that  sum  to  the  city  in  order  to  secure  a 
franchise,  which,  when  secured,  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  older  and  more  powerful  com- 
pany, but  the  council  refused  to  allow  the 
consolidation  unless  the  monopoly  thereby 
brought  into  existence,  and  ever  since  main- 
tained, should  pay  the  2  per  cent  on  the 
^oss  earnings  exacted  from  the  new  com- 
pany. 

By  the  terms  of  the  city  charter,  and  by  an 
act  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  by  a  con- 
stitutional provision,  the  city  authorities  are 
empowered,  without  any  interference  from 
the  Legislature,  to  grant  all  street  railway 
and  other  franchises  in  the  streets  and  public 
places  of  the  city. 

The  city  has  a  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners, appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  composed  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  must  be  of  a  different  political  party 
from  the  one  to  which  the  Governor  be- 
longs. These  commissioners  appoint  the 
judges  and  clerks  of  all  elections — city  as  well 
as  State  and  national — the  minority  member 
appoints  one-half  of  the  judges  and  clerks, 
but  he  is  restricted  to  two  appointees  in  the 
office  force,  and  their  tenure  is  limited  to 
thirty  days  before  and  after  any  election. 
The  rest  of  the  office  force  of  the  board  of 
election  commissioners  is  appointed  by  the 
two  members  of  the  board  representing  the 
dominant  political  party,  of  which  the  Gov- 
ernor is  an  adherent.  AH  the  officers  of  the 
board  belong  to  the  dominant  party,  and  the 
third  member  cannot  be  president  or  secre- 


tary of  the  board,  these  offices  being 
confined  to  the  majority  party.  These  com- 
missioners not  only  appoint  the  judges  and 
clerks  of  elections,  but  they  have  sole  con- 
duct of  all  the  arrangements  and  details  of 
carrying  on  all  elections.  They  see  to  it  that 
the  stringent  regulations  as  to  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  are  carried  into  effect. 
Under  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  the 
conduct  of  elections  is  not  a  matter  solely  of 
local  municipal  concern,  as  the  State  at  large, 
through  the  General  Assembly,  has  exclusive 
control  of  elections,  and  the  board  of  election 
commissioners  owes  its  existence  and  the 
laws  governing  it  solely  to  State  law,  and 
not  to  any  provision  of  the  city  charter. 

R.   B.    MiDDLEBROOK. 

Municipal  Taxes. — Cities,  towns  and 
villages  in  Missouri  derive  their  revenue 
from  a  property  tax  and  licenses,  chiefly 
those  granted  to  dramshops.  The  municipal 
tax  rate  on  property  is  fixed  by  the  municipal 
assembly,  council  or  trustees,  but  is  subject 
to  limitations  specially  mentioned  in  the  State 
Constitution  which  may  not  be  exceeded. 
These  limitations  vary  with  the  population. 
If  the  population  of  a  city  is  30,000  or  more, 
the  annual  tax  rate  may  be  $1.00  on  the  $100, 
but  not  more ;  if  the  population  be  less  than 
30,000  and  over  10,000,  the  maximum  rate  is 
60  cents  on  the  $100 ;  if  the  population  be  less 
than  10,000  and  more  than  1,000,  the  maxi- 
mum is  50  cents  on  the  $100;  and  if  the 
population  is  not  over  1,000,  the  tax  rate 
may  not  be  greater  than  25  cents  on  the  $100. 
If  the  town  or  city  have  a  debt,  an  additional 
tax  may  be  levied  to  pay  the  interest  and 
meet  other  charges  thereon. 

Murphy,  Arthur  Leroy,  dentist,  was 
born  August  7,  1874,  at  Millerstown,  in  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father, 
Leander  Murphy,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  removed  to  Pennsyl- 
vania when  a  young  man,  was  a  practical 
mechanic,  and  died  June  23,  1893.  His 
mother,  Mary  Jane  Norton,  was  bom  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  is  now  living  at  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri.  She  comes  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  the  country,  her  ances- 
tors having  been  numbered  among  the 
earliest  pioneer  settlers.  While  Arthur  L 
Murphy  was  an  infant  his  parents  left  Penn- 
sylvania and  located  in  Boone,  Iowa.     At  the 
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end  of  three  or  four  years  they  removed  to 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  where  they  resided  until 
March,  1884,  when  they  went  to  Independ- 
ence, Missouri.    The  latter  place  continued 
to  be  their  home,  and  there  the  son  estab- 
lished himself  for  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
Arthur  L.  Murphy  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years  took  up  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist, which  he  followed  only  one  and  a  half 
years.     In  the  fall  of  1893  he  entered  the 
Western   Dental   College,   at   Kansas   City, 
Missouri,  and  in  1897  he  was  graduated  from 
that  institution,  receiving  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  S.    Previous  to  his  training  for  the  dental 
profession  he  had   taken   a   course   in   the 
Kansas   City  Business  University.     In  the 
spring  of  1894  he  went  to  Qeveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Frank  Dowd 
until  the  fall  of  1895.     He  returned  to  the 
college  and  finished  the  course,  in  the  spring 
of  1897.  locating  at  Independence,  Missouri, 
where  he  has  since  resided.    Politically  he  is 
a  Republican,  and  his  religious  affiliations  are 
with  the  Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Although  a  young  member  of  the  profession 
Dr.  Murphy  is  counted  among  the  most  com- 
petent, having  had  the  advantage  of  practical 
experience  of  association  with  some  of  the 
best  dentists  in  the  West.    During  the  sum- 
mer of  1896  he  was  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Webster 
at  Stockton,  Kansas.    He  is  a  close  student, 
investigates  and  familiarizes  himself  with  the 
latest  methods,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of 
holding  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  his 
colaborers  in  the  profession  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Murphy,  Davids  lawyer  and  jurist,  was 
bom  October  20,  1836,  in  Woolwich,  Eng- 
land, and  came  to  America  with  his  parents 
in  1842.  In  early  life  he  was  a  carpenter  and 
school  teacher.  He  was  in  Franklin  County, 
Missouri,  when  the  Civil  War  began,  and  he 
at  once  recruited  a  loyal  company,  which  was 
the  first  body  of  troops  from  the  interior  of 
the  State  to  reach  St.  Louis,  and  became  a 
part  of  Colonel  Frank  P.  Blair's  First  Regi- 
ment of  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry.  At 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  Lieutenant  Mur- 
phy received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  knee. 
He  'was  commissioned  captain  of  Battery  F, 
First  Missouri  Light  Artillery  Regiment,  and 
for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove 
he  was  promoted  to  major.    In  1863  ^^  was 


chief  of  artillery  under  Major  General. Her- 
ron,  serving  in  that  capacity  at  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg.  After  the  capture  of  Vicksburg 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  St.  Louis,  where 
ht  engaged  in  school  teaching.  He  again 
entered  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Forty-seventh  Regiment  of  Missouri  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  and  was  appointed  adjutant  of 
the  regiment.  Later  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  in  Fort  Davidson,  when 
General  Sterling  Price  made  his  raid  through 
Missouri,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Pilot  Knob.  Afterward  he  was  promoted 
successively  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel 
of  the  Fiftieth  Missouri  Regiment,  and  served 
for  a  time  as  inspector  general  for  the  district 
of  St.  Louis,  during  which  period  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sword  as  colonel  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  recognition  of  his  services  at  the  battle 
of  Pilot  Knob.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
Franklin  County,  Missouri,  and  in  1865  was 
appointed  circuit  attorney  for  the  Ninth  Judi- 
cial District  of  Missouri.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  special  agent  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment for  Missouri,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  the  summer  of  1869.  In  the  mean- 
time he  had  established,  in  1867,  ^he  "Frank- 
lin  County  Observer,"  which  he  edited  and 
published  until  the  summer  of  1870.  He 
graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Law  School  in 
1871,  and  at  once  began  practice,  at  the  same 
time  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics  and 
public  affairs.  From  1876  to  1881  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Mullanphy  Emigrant  Relief 
Fund  Board,  and  in  1882  served  for  a  time  as 
circuit  attorney  of  St.  Louis.  In  1884  he  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for 
Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  and  in  1892 
was  again  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  that 
office.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  for  judge 
of  the  criminal  court  of  St.  Louis,  but  de- 
clined to  stand  as  a  candidate.  In  1894,  how- 
ever, he  accepted  the  nomination  for  this 
judgeship,  was  elected,  and  retained  the  office 
until  the  dose  of  the  year  1898.  Judge  Mur- 
phy married,  in  1863,  Miss  Ellen  F.  Foss,  of 
Maine,  who  died  the  same  year.  In  1866  he 
married  Miss  Mary  J.  Bainbridge,  daughter 
of  Colonel  Allen  Bainbridge,  of  De  Soto,  Mis- 
souri, who,  during  his  life,  was  a  close  friend 
and  companion  of  General  John  A.  Logan. 

Murphy,    George   T.,   educator,  was 
born  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri,  March 
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30,  1847.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  the  old  City  University,  in  St. 
Louis.  In  1868  he  began  teaching  at  the 
Gratiot  School,  then  a  one-room  building  situ- 
ated in  the  timber  belt  now  known  as  Forest 
Park.  In  1872  he  was  elected  superintendent 
of  public  schools  for  St.  Louis  County.  He 
was  elected  county  commissioner  of  public 
schools,  and  held v  hat  position  until  appointed 
by  the  board  »*'jf  education  principal  of  a 
school  in  St.  Louis,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  superin- 
tendent. He  was  several  times  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of 
Pedagogy.  He  was  chosen  by  the  electors  (A 
the  old  Thirteenth  Ward  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  held  that  office  until 
the  ward  became  a  part  of  the  county  again. 
Without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  he  was 
chosen  delegate  to  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  1875.  About  1891  he  was 
called  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the 
entire  system  of  scfhools  in  St.  Louis.  He 
has  been  reappointed  to  the  office  of  assistant 
superintendent  several  times,  and  has  re- 
cently been  elected  president  of  the  Teachers' 
Annuity  Association  of  St.  Louis.  In  De- 
cember, 1897,  he  was  appointed  manager  for 
Missouri  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation. In  1870  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  G.  White,  of  St.  Louis.  One  son  was 
born  of  this  union. 

Murphy,  M.  J«,  lawyer  and  ex-street 
commissioner,  was  bom  August  20,  1834,  in 
New  York  City.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  came 
to  St.  Louis.  From  1850  to  1887  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  men's  furnishing  goods  busi- 
ness, devoting  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to 
law  studies.  In  1872  he  was  graduated  from 
the  law  department  of  Washington  Univer- 
sity. In  1887  he  was  appointed  harbor  and 
wharf  commissioner  by  Mayor  Francis,  and 
advanced  to  the  street  commissionership  by 
Mayor  Noonan  in  1890,  being  reappointed  in 
1891.  His  service  in  the  harbor  and  wharf 
and  the  street  departments  embraced  a  period 
of  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  was  a 
member  also  of  the  board  of  public  improve- 
ments. He  was  a  director  in  the  board  of 
public  schools  from  1877  to  1880,  and  served 
as  vice  president  and  afterward  president  of 
the  board,  and  chairman  of  nearly  all  the 


prominent  committees.  He  was  a  conspicu- 
ous advocate  of  the  kindergarten  method, 
and  ally  of  Miss  Susie  E.  Blow  and  of  Pro- 
fessor William  T.  Harris  in  engrafting  it 
permanently  on  the  public  school  system  of 
St.  Louis.  He  contributed  to  the  press  a 
series  of  able  articles  on  river  improvement, 
and  frequently  conferred  at  Washington  with 
the  committees  of  Congress  upon  the  needs 
of  St.  Louis  in  that  connection.  Since  his 
retirement  from  office  Mr.  Murphy  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  legal  profession,  attend- 
ing chiefly  to  probate  and  municipal  law.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  of  the 
Association  of  Charities  and  Correction,  and 
is  first  vice  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society.  He  has  been  connected  with 
all  the  leagues  and  associations  formed  for 
the  freedom  or  relief  of  Ireland.  In  religion 
a  Catholic,  in  politics  a  Democrat,  he  has 
always  been  tolerant  and  conservative,  never 
claiming  for  himself  more  liberty  of  belief 
than  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  every  other 
man,  nor  obtruding  his  own  views  dogmatic- 
ally. 

Murphy,  Patrick^  merchant  and  mine 
operator,    was    born    January    6,    1839,   ^ 
County  Monaghan,  Ireland,  and  died  in  Jop- 
lin,  Missouri,  October  12,  1900.  His  parents^ 
Michael  and  Margaret  Murphy,  emigrated  to 
America  with  their  children  in  1849,  ^^^  ^^ 
cated  upon  a  farm  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    In    the    effort    necessary    for    the 
establishment  of  a  home  for  the  family  the 
son,  Patrick,  bore  the  part  of  a  man  almost 
from  the  outset,  and  here  developed  those 
qualities  so  necessary  to  success,  indefatiga- 
ble industry  and  unconquerable  determina- 
tion,   which    brought    him    such    generous 
reward  in  after  years.  In  thus  discharging  his 
filial  duty,  however,  he  suffered  deprivation 
of  educational  advantages  to  a  considerable 
degree,  his  schooling  being  limited  to  a  few 
brief  terms.  For  any  shortcoming  in  this  re- 
spect his  native  ability  and  quick  acquisition 
of  knowledge  from  observation  and  compan- 
ionship with  others  made  ample  compensa- 
tion. When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  left 
home  with  little  means,  and  crossed  the  plains 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pike's  Peak,  Colo- 
rado, where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he 
acquired  what  he  considered  a  modest  for- 
tune. He  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  made 
additional  provision  for  the  comfort  of  his 
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parents,  after  which  he  again  sought  the  West 
with  a  view  to  establishing  himself  perma- 
nently in  business.    His  attention  being  di- 
rected    to    the     opportunities     in     freight 
transportation  across  the  plains,  he  went  to 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and,  with  a  partner, 
purchased  a  number  of  mule  teams,  and  oper- 
ated for  five  years  through  Montana,  Wyom- 
ing, Colorado  and  Utah,  with  his  outfitting 
depot  at  Plattsmouth,  Nebraska.   He  was  so 
successful  in  his  venture  that  he  added  largely 
to  his  equipment,  and  transported  quantities 
of  supplies  to  Fort  Halleck,  under  contract 
with  the  government,  in  the  course  of  this 
service  taking  personal  charge  of  his  trains 
and  making  thirty-one  trips.  In  1866  the  rail- 
way era  began,  and  he  was  sagacious  enough 
to  abandon  his  transportation  business.    He 
established  a  general  store  that  year  at  Car- 
thage and  managed  it  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess until  1871,  when  he  removed  to  Joplin, 
locating  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  where 
he  opened  a  store.    In  July,  in  connection 
with  W.  P.  Davis,  he  laid  out  the  town  of 
Murphysburg,  to  which  they  afterward  made 
several  additions.  For  a  number  of  years  this 
town  completely  overshadowed  its  rival,  Jop- 
lin.   In  1872  it  was  the  larger  and  wealthier ; 
it  contained  the  greater  number  of  stores,  the 
only  smelting  works — those  of  MoflFett  &  Sar- 
geant    and  Davis  &  Murphy — and  the  only 
newspaper  in  the  county.  Little  attention  was 
given  to  the  administration  of  law  in  either 
place,  and  much  disorder  prevailed.  In  order 
to  remedy  existing  evils   the  better  class  of 
citizens  of  both  towns  met  and  proposed  a 
plan  of  union.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  this  meeting,  and  was  made  the 
first  of  a  committee  of  two  appointed  to  pre- 
sent to  the  county  court  a  petition  in  favor 
of  uniting  the  two  towns  under  one  govern- 
ment.   As  a  result,  the  towns  were  united 
under  the  name  of  Union  City,  local  officers 
were  chosen,  and  good  order  was  restored. 
This   marked  the  beginning  of  growth  and 
prosperity.  A  stable  class  of  people  began  to 
come  in,  and  shortly  afterward  schools  and 
churches  were  established.   Some  anomalous 
conditions   existed   under   the   organization 
made,  but  these  disappeared  at  a  later  day, 
when  Joplin  was  created  a  city,  and  the  for- 
mer   name   disappeared.     Mr.    Murphy,   al- 
though urgently  solicited,  would  accept  no 
official   position    while    these    events    were 
transpiring;  he  was  the  second  mayor,  after 
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city  organization  was  effected,  but  beyond 
this  he  would  never  consent  to  serve  in  any 
ofiicial  capacity.  About  the  same  time  they 
platted  the  town  of  Murphysburg,  Davis  & 
Murphy  opened  mines  and  built  a  crude 
smelting  furnace.  These  works  followed 
closely  after  the  first  small  beginning  made 
by  Moffett  &  Sargeant,  and  with  them  cre- 
ated the  fervent  excitement  which  in  a  short 
time  peopled  the  hills  about  Joplin  with  thou- 
sands of  expectant  fortune-seekers.  From  this 
time  on  Mr.  Murphy  opened  and  c^erated 
various  other  important  mines,  in  association 
with  Davis  or  others,  and  individually.  In 
1875  his  mining  and  smelting  enterprises  had 
grown  to  such  magnitude  that  their  success- 
ful operation  through  individual  effort  was 
impracticable,  and  nearly  all  his  interests 
were  merged  into  corporate  bodies.  Of  these 
the  most  important  were  the  West  Joplin 
Lead  and  Zinc  Company,  of  which  he  was 
made  general  manager;  the  Joplin  Zinc 
Company,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  the 
Southwestern  Lead  and  Zinc  Company,  in 
which  he  was  a  directing  stockholder.  These 
companies  put  in  the  most  complete  and  mod- 
ern plants  from  time  to  time,  and  inventive 
genius  worked  new  processes  and  carried  for- 
ward their  operations  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 
While  actively  engaged  in  all  these  g^eat  en- 
terprises Mr.  Murphy  was  also  taking  a  lead- 
ing part  in  many  other  business  concerns  of 
individual  and  public  importance.  In  1873-4 
he  assisted  in  building  the  Joplin  Hotel.  In 
1877  he  established  the  pioneer  bank  under 
the  title  of  the  Banking  House  of  Patrick 
Murphy.  The  following  year  he  associated 
with  himself  capitalists  of  Kansas  City  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Miners'  Bank  of  Joplin.  In  May,  1882,  it  was 
incorporated.  From  the  beginning  until  his 
retirement  from  business,  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  president. 
With  Moflfett  &  Sargeant,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  starting  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  building  the  Girard  branch  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railway,  the  first  road  to 
reach  the  city,  the  line  being  opened  August 
20,  1877.  In  1879  h^  was  a  liberal  contribu- 
tor to  the  Joplin  Exposition  grounds  and 
buildings;  the  project  was  expensive  and 
short-lived.  In  1881  he  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  establishment  of  waterworks  costing 
$124,000,  and  served  as  vice  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation.  In  1882  he  as- 
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sisted  materially  in  building  extensive  woolen 
mills,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  com- 
pany. Many  enterprises  of  less  moment,  but 
all  important  as  factors  in  the  development  of 
the  city,  engaged  his  attention  and  received 
his  liberal  aid,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  gifts 
and  again  as  investments  which  were  profit- 
less except  as  they  provided  labor  for  work- 
ing men,  and  gave  stimulus  to  the  general 
business  of  the  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  public  enterprise,  and  few  projected  by 
individuals,  failed  to  have  the  assistance  of  his 
masterful  mind  and  his  ever  ready  means. 
His  personal  liberalities  extended  to  various 
religious  bodies  at  a  time  when  they  were 
erecting  houses  of  worship.  To  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  which  he  was  reared,  he  was  par- 
ticularly liberal,  his  contributions  including 
several  hundred  dollars  in  money,  as  well  as 
four  building  lots. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  married  at  Carthage,  Mis- 
souri, November  19,  1868,  to  Miss  Belle 
Workizer,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  daughter  of 
John  S.  and  Ann  Workizer.  Of  this  union 
were  bom  six  children,  Ida  L.,  Howard  C, 
Frank,  Lulu,  Minnie  and  Nettie  Murphy. 
Howard  Murphy  for  some  years  has  been 
manager  of  his  father's  properties.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  hav- 
ing attained  the  degree  of  Knight  Templar. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  not 
directly  engaged  in  the  active  management 
of  the  various  interests  which,  in  larger  meas- 
ure than  any  other,  he  was  instrumental  in 
establishing;  but  his  directing  mind  remained 
in  close  touch  with  them,  and  his  sagacious 
judgment  was  frequently  appealed  to.  He 
lived  in  elegant  retirement  in  a  home  which 
is  a  model  of  architectural  beauty  and  utility 
of  design,  and  one  of  the  leading  attractions 
of  the  city  to  the  stranger.  As  "Father  of 
Joplin,"  an  appellation  bestowed  upon  him 
years  ago,  his  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  the  stirring  city  which  he  was  so  con- 
spicuous a  factor  in  creating,  and  whose  peo- 
ple have  in  large  degree  attained  to  wealth 
and  prosperity  through  agencies  which  he 
pointed  out  and  directed. 

Murphysbnrg. — See  "Joplin." 

Murray,  Leander  Francis,  physician 
and  surgeon,  was  born  in  Morgan  County, 
Missouri,  May  2,  1847,  son  of  James  D.  and 
Mary  A.  (Reese)  Murray,  natives  of  North 


Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  respectively, 
who  were  married  in  the  first  named  State 
May  10,  1832,  came  to  Missouri  with  their 
three  children  seven  years  later  and  became 
pioneers  of  Morgan  County,  where  they  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Murray  was 
a  Democrat  in  politics  and  opposed  secession, 
though  his  sympathies  were  in  a  measure  with 
the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  Two  of  his 
sons  served  in  the  Federal  Army  and  one 
fought  for  the  Confederacy.    His  death  oc- 
curred July  19,  1872.    Dr.  Murray's  educa- 
tion was  obtained  principally  in  the  common 
schools  of  Morgan  County.  His  health  being 
poor,  when  he  became  of  age  he  went  to 
Nebraska  in  1869  and  remained  there  eight- 
een months.  From  Omaha  he  went  to  a  farm 
on  the  Platte  River  bottom,  where  he  herded 
cattle  for  two  months.   During  the  following 
summer  he  and  a  companion  purchased  a 
team  of  cattle  and  a  prairie  plow  and  broke 
prairie  land  for  settlers,  receiving  $4  per  acre 
for  their  work.   The  entire  winter  following 
he  spent  in  husking  com.  Upon  the  advent  of 
spring  he  and  two  companions  located  claims 
in  Sanders  County.  When  he  returned  home 
that  fall  he  was  in  perfect  health.    After  at- 
tending school  at  Versailles  during  the  winter 
term,  he  began  teaching  in  the  fall  of  1873,  de- 
voting four  months  to  this  work.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  read  medicine  with  Dr.  J.   B. 
Thrustbn,  of  Versailles,  and  that  fall  entered 
the  St.  Louis  Medical  College,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  until  spring.    During   the 
summer  of  1875  he  practiced  in  the  countr>^ 
west  of  Versailles,  and  in  the  fall  entered  the 
Louisville   Medical   College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  February  26, 1876.  In  May  he 
opened  an  office  in  Holden,  where  he   has 
since   been   engaged   in  professional   work. 
Since  January,  1883,  he  has  served  as  local 
surgeon  for  the  Missouri   Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  under  appointment  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Jackson,  chief  surgeon;  and  since  the   con- 
struction of  the  local  branch  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad  has  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar capacity  for  that  road.   President  Cleve- 
land appointed  him  pension  examiner,  but  at 
the  end  of  two  months'  service  he  resigned. 
In  1887  he  was  elected  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic    party,    coroner    for    Johnson 
County,  and  was  re-elected  in  1889,  filling  the 
office  for  two  terms.  He  is  identified  with  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  Surg^cms, 
the  Missouri  State  Medical  Society  and  the 
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■.\    ■  *'■';-:,  a'lj   his   hoii^e   \^a-    t!  ;    h-'iiir   •»■  a.a:  >• 

*'":*  'airc-'>  :a  :ot->  of  early  rla;as.  aa»i  ihe  saero  h  -^  '  ::> 

•  ;    :'a'   'V  ipi' :  C'.tinj:;'  rt'Hi;u)n>  ;  a-f-^n^s.    lie  t.^ti  ht 

'  .L  -  .'»  'UrtanTat  In  ]a)li*:c^^  aiai  hou\  ih^  ora. cs  in   i>;4   uc  \,a^  k\-:'"\  t-'   ai 

(•:      '**••',;;  I  he  i)t:civ  c  aial  county  i"  l^ca   1  !ic  la+T-e     jii  r-ntjii-n  t  '^  i^  -^    v^    * 

-a--  .    l/i!)^irn   II.   Murray,  wa^   rt.i-'-u  r>n  tla*  la«^   r-^^^*  5 '*n.^e   ri   ('••        '•*.     ' 

;    a.  0   tarm  aial  received  a  caana'U   -cho«al  A-^cneth  L.   *■  • 

,  !  '    at'..:i.    In  e;. rl\  hf.   he  na>  a  ^t'x  k  drover  ai  J    rimii  i    * 

.pi'I  trn  ler,  - -j-eratiiie,  ir  M'S<e-:ri.  a.-d  a^ro.ss  re^ider.^^    'i' 

*'  o    {'iains  t'^  C'alitorida.  v.  i-^'^e  '.  *^  rf^"^'iiatd  children  u'* 

>r  iiine  year.*^  en^ra^ed  in  naTtai  ':\  b:a>ine>s 

r.d   aainaG:i^-C  a  ranch.      In  i.^/.^i^  h-  located  31nrr-  •   . 

11   /T)'i!;^fic!;l.  Mi-^^ouri.     For  raae  ycirs  he  er,  .st  ■ '' 

w'*"'     'n^a^ed     in     the     ha.^d'Vir^*     ^-a^'n'-^s  lic»n  (■:  '    • 

^^     'i     John    air (^iret^or,    and    for    bix    y*"  .f-s  in   S:''ri^ 

af^'rvaM  n^ana^ed  a  larcrc  <^tock  farm.     In  C^ira. 

j.-*y   hf  Ma--:   na.e   of  a   S|)r'",:^{'»d''    corn'May  a  <o-    •• 

a:  -(.di  !a  a/fjit  the  Kan--as  i*»;    v\   .^''.  inc:'a'ld  •' 
:\  ■"*  A  .:.  aiid  he  wa*^  eleciel  {'vr     "    M  cf  tiie 
'T.i    t'Hpy.   The  road  was  nor  \(  ;  ;;.     ''^-'attion, 
.'iT'fi     Mnd.er   thei^   mana^-ena  iil    :t    >»  ;s    coni- 


•  at.  aavl  a  iea.<i 
la:    ft'    {)rt>es. 
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Hodgen  District  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  has  been  president.  He  is  on  the  director- 
ate of  the  Farmers'  and  Commercial  Bank  of 
Holden.  Fraternally,  Dr.  Murray  is  a  third 
degree  Mason.  He  was  married  December 
25,  1877,  to  Elizabeth  A.  Ball,  a  native  of 
Morgan  County  and  a  daughter  of  John  S. 
Ball,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  county. 
They  are  the  parents  of  four  children,  Samuel 
Astley,  Francis  Agnew,  Ellis  and  Willis  Mur- 
ray, all  of  whcmi  reside  at  home.  It  is  but  just 
to  make  a  record  of  the  undisputed  fact  that 
Dr.  Murray  has  stood  for  years  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  profession  of  Holden.  By  his 
professional  contemporaries  throughout 
western  Missouri  he  is  regarded  as  a  prac- 
titioner whose  success  is  due  no  less  to  his 
conscientious  devotion  to  his  work  than  to 
his  well  considered  efforts  to  avail  himself 
of  the  published  results  of  research  on  the 
part  of  the  most  advanced  exponents  of  the 
science  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Murray,  Lilbnm  H-^was  born  Sep- 
temper  15,  1835,  in  Crawford  County,  Mis- 
souri, son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Luttrell)  Mur- 
ray, the  former  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
descended  from  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and 
the  latter  a  native  of  Tennessee.  In  1835  the 
parents  removed  to  Greene  County,  and  in 
1837  they  settled  in  the  township  which  bears 
their  family  name.  The  elder  Murray  was  a 
man  of  large  means,  owning  700  acres  of  land 
and    several   slaves.    In  religion   he  was  a 
Methodist,  and  his  house  was  the  home  of 
the  circuit  riders  of  eisu'ly  days,  and  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  religious  meetings.    He 
was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  held  the  offices 
of  justice  of  the  peace  and  county  judge.  The 
son,  Lilburn  H.  Murray,  was  reared  on  the 
home   farm  and  received  a  common  school 
education.  In  early  life  he  was  a  stock  drover 
and  trader,  operating  in  Missouri,  and  across 
the  plains  to  California,  where  he  remained 
for  nine  years  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
and  managing  a  ranch.     In  1866  he  located 
in  Springfield,  Missouri.    For  nine  years  he 
was     engaged    in    the    hardware    business 
with    John    McGregor,   and   for   six   years 
afterward  managed  a  large  stock  farm.    In 
1877  he  was  one  of  a  Springfield  company 
which  bought  the  Kansas  City  &  Springfield 
Railway,  and  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
company.  The  road  was  not  yet  in  operation, 
and    under  their  management  it  was  com- 


pleted, and  in  1879  was  sold.  In  1883  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  the  Exchange 
Bank,  and  in  1885  was  elected  its  president^ 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  January, 
1893.  He  became  interested  in  the  "Spring- 
field Democrat,"  in  a  financial  way,  without 
any  desire  of  engaging  in  newspaper  business, 
and  in  1892  he  found  it  judicious  to  purchase 
the  other  interests,  and  later  to  distribute 
the  material  between  the  "Leader"  and  the 
"Republican."  He  acquired  a  mortgage  upon 
the  Springfield  "Republican"  plant,  to  secure 
him  for  money  advanced,  and  was  ultimately 
obliged  to  take  possession  of  the  property, 
much  against  his  inclination,  having  been  all 
his  life  a  consistent  Democrat.  Being  a  clear 
headed  and  successful  business  man,  accus- 
tomed to  succeed  in  whatever  enterprise  he 
engaged,  he  applied  his  own  mode  of  busi- 
ness to  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper,  and  in 
spite  of  want  of  experience  in  such  a  venture, 
he  succeeded  in  placing  the  "Republican"  on 
a  substantial  foundation,  making  it  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  among  the  permanent  institutions 
of  the  great  Southwest.  At  the  same  time  he 
leaves  the  editorial  management  with  those 
who  truly  represent  the  Republican  party,  of 
which  the  paper  is  an  exponent,  and  who  give 
it  a  decency  of  conduct  which  is  appreciated 
by  the  g^eat  reading  public.  He  has  always 
been  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  and  a  lead- 
ing promoter  of  all  important  enterprises, 
notably  the  Springfield  foundry  and  tKe 
street  railway  system.  He  is  a  controlling 
factor  in  the  latter  interest,  and  is  devoting 
his  efforts  to  add  greatly  to  its  efficiency.  In 
1871  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Springfield,  and 
in  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature. In  religion  he  is  a  Methodist.  During 
his  residence  in  California  he  married  Miss 
Aceneth  L.  Anderson,  daughter  of  Young  A. 
and  Elmira  (Thompson)  Anderson,  former 
residents  of  Greene  County,  Missouri.  Seven 
children  were  bom  of  this  union, 

Murrell,  George  Alexander^  farm- 
er, stock-raiser  and  banker,  bears  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  extensive  landholder 
in  Saline  County.  He  was  bom  in  Barren 
County,  Kentucky,  February  18,  1826,  and  is 
a  son  of  George  and  Lucinda  (Blain)  Murrell. 
Both  his  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers 
were  colonels  in  the  command  of  Virginia 
troops  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His 
mother  was  a  native  of  Lincoln  County,  Ken- 
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tacky,  and  his  father,  who  was  bom  m  Albe- 
marle County,  Virginia,  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky with  his  parehts  in  1805.  The  latter 
was  a  tobacco  grower,  shipping  the  product 
of  his  plantation  by  flatboat  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  New  Orleans  and  making 
the  return  trip  on  foot.  His  death  occurred 
in  October,  1830,  and  that  of  his  wife  in  1826, 
when  her  son,  George  A.,  was  only  nine 
months  old.  CJeorge  A.  Murrell  was  the 
youngest  of  seven  children,  all  now  deceased 
except  himself.  He  began  life  as  a  mule 
trader  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama — though 
his  home  was  in  Kentucky — in  this  business 
laying  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  In  1850 
he  visited  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  resources  of  this  State,  with  a 
view  to  locating  here.  At  CarroUton  he  found 
an  opportunity  for  a  successful  trade,  and  re- 
turning to  Kentucky  bought  a  stock  of  goods 
which  he  brought  back  to  CarroUton  in  1851. 
By  that  fall  he  had  sold  the  entire  stock  at  a 
fair  profit.  He  then  purchased  the  farm  in 
Salt  Fork  Township,  ten  miles  southeast  of 
Marshall,  on  which  he  has  now  resided  forty- 
eight  years.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  the 
fall  of  185 1,  and  in  the  spring  of  1852  came 
back  to  Missouri  with  slaves  for  the  operation 
of  his  estate.  He  now  has  about  6,000  acres 
of  land  in.  Saline  County.  For  some  time  he 
raised  large  quantities  of  hemp,  but  in  later 
years  has  devoted  his  time  principally  to  gen- 
eral farming,  stock-raising  and  cattle-feeding, 
Mr.  Murrell  has  held  interests  in  various 
financial  institutions.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Missouri  at  Arrow  Rock,  and  for  several 
years  was  associated  with  W.  B.  Sapping^on, 
W.  H.  Wood  and  Henry  S.  Mills  in  its  man- 
agement. He  was  also  one  of  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  State  Bank  of  Missouri  at  St.  Louis, 
after  the  consolidation.  When  the  various 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Missouri  were  con- 
solidated the  bank  at  Arrow  Rock  was  in- 
cluded. About  1866  he  and  Messrs. 
Sappington  and  Mills  established  another 
bank  at  Arrow  Rock,  which  was  ultimately 
removed  to  Kansas  City  as  the  Bank  of  Mis- 
souri. In  this  institution  he  served  as  vice 
president  for  several  years.  When  the  Saline 
County  Bank  was  established  at  Marshall  in 
1869,  he  became  one  of  the  original  stock- 
holders, remaining  in  the  directorate  until  the 
transfer  of  the  concern  to  James  A.  Gordon, 
of  the  Farmers'  Savings  Bank.  At  the  annual 


meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Wood  &  Hu^ 
ton  Bank  of  Marshall,  January  i,  1891,  he 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  to  succeed  Will 
H.  Wood,  who  had  died,  and  since  that  date 
he  has  remained  at  the  head  of  that  institu- 
tion, one  of  the  most  prosperous  country 
banks  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Murrell  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  original  State  Fair  As- 
sociation founded  at  Boonville,  and  also  of 
the  Fair  Association  established  several  years 
ago  at  Miami.  In  politics  Mr.  Murrell  was  a 
Douglas  Democrat  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Later  he  was  independent  in  his  political 
action,  and  since  1892  has  affiliated  with  the 
Republican  party.  He  enlisted  in  a  Kentudy 
regiment  for  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  but 
the  regiment  was  not  called  into  action.  He 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Methodist  l^is- 
copal  Church,  South.  Though  a  slaveholder, 
he  took  no  active  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  secession. 
Mr.  Murrell  was  married  February  16,  1858, 
to  Sophia  T.  McMahan,  daughter  of  James 
and  Helena  (Jones)  McMahan,  early  settlers 
of  Cooper  County,  Missouri.  She  died  in 
April,  187s,  survived  by  two  sons,  Leonard 
D.,residing  on  the  homestead,and  Wm.Blain 
Murrell,  now  deceased,  who  was  a  promi- 
nent attorney  at  Marshall.  January  2,  1878, 
Mr.  Murrell  married  Minnie  S.  Abney,  widow 
of  John  Thompson  Abney,  of  Arrow  Rock. 
She  died  in  January,  1888,  leaving  a  daughter, 
Minnie  S.  Murrell. 

'  Mr.  Murrell  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  possessed 
of  a  genuine  desire  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community  and  prompt  to  re- 
spond to  movements  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  A 
thoroughly  self-made  man,  he  knows  how  to 
sympathize  with  those  who  are  contending 
against  obstacles  which  constantly  arise  in  the 
path  of  the  ambitious.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  Saline  County,  and  was  never 
known  to  exert  that  influence  except  for  the 
attainment  of  ends  desired  by  the  most 
public-spirited  and  high-minded  element  in 
the  community. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.— See  "Wash- 
ington University." 

Musgrrove,  William  G.,  journalist, 
was  bom  in  Lexington,  Missouri.  His  ptf* 
ents  were  William  and  Ann  Brown  (Hudsofi) 
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Musgrove,   The  father  was  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  connected  with  the  press  of 
Lafayette  County,  Missouri,  from  1840  until 
his  death  in  1857;  in  politics  he  was  a  Whig. 
The  mother  was  a  native  of  Kentucky.    The 
son,  William,  entered  the  office  of  the  "Lex- 
ington Express,"  conducted  by  his  father, 
when  he  was  eight  years  old.     From  that 
time  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  his 
time  was  divided  between  the  printing  office 
and  the  public  school;  afterward  his  educa- 
tion was  self-acquired.     In  1861   he  joined 
Graves'  regiment  of  General  Price's  State 
Guards,  and  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Lexington,  Springfield  and  Carthage.     He 
was  then  but  little  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  army 
by  his  guardian.     During  the  remainder  of 
the  war  period  he  was  in  Illinois,  at  Chicago, 
Springfield  and  Peoria,  working  at  his  trade. 
In  1865  he  was  associated  with  J.  M.  Julian 
and  Ethan  Allen  in  founding  the  "Lexington 
Caucasian"  newspaper,  which  was  afterward 
consolidated   with   the   "Intelligencer,"   and 
with  little  intermission  he  was  connected  with 
the  latter  paper  until  April,  1900.  For  fourteen 
years  he  was  associated  with  A.  A.  Lesueur, 
who    was     afterward     Secretary    of     State 
of  Missouri.    For  seven  years  he  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  "Index,"  at  Medicine 
Lodge,  Kansas.    As  an  editorial  writer  Mr. 
Musg^ove  is  noted  for  his  pungent,  incisive 
style  of  expression,  and  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  brightest  paragraphers  in  the  pro- 
fession, possessing  the  rare  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing   in    a    few    brief    sentences    what 
ordinary  writers  require  a  column  in  the  tell- 
ing.    While    in    Kansas    he    was    a    dele- 
gate to  the  National  Populist  Convention; 
aside  from  this,  he  has  never  taken  part 
in    practical   politics,   and   while    frequently 
solicited  by  his  party  friends  in  Lafayette 
County,  he  has  never  consented  to  become  a 
candidate   or  to  accept  an  appointive  office. 
In  politics  he  is  an  aggressive  and  uncom- 
promising Democrat.     For  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  an  elder  in  the  Christian  Church. 
He  has  never  held  membership  in  a  secret 
society.    He  was  married  to  Miss  Betty  Drys- 
dale,  daughter  of  Samuel  I.  Drysdale,  who 
was  for  seventeen  years  collector  at  Sweet 
Springs,  and  is  now  living  at  Lexington,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.    No  children 
have  been  bom  of  their  marriage.    April  i, 
J900,  Mr.  Musgrove  sold  the  "Intelligencer" 


to  Lafayette  W.  Groves,  who  for  two  years 
previously  was  editor  of  the  ''Higg^nsville 
Leader." 

Music  in  Kansas  City. — In  the  year 
1869,  when  the  writer  arrived  in  Kansas  City, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  commencement  had 
hardly  been  made  in  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  musical  culture.  A  very  small  store 
located  at  the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Main 
Streets  oflFered  for  sale  a  small  stock  of  sheet 
music  and  some  musical  instruments,  but 
there  was  not  a  new  piano  in  the  store. 
Further  up  on  Main  Street,  at  a  sewing 
machine  office,  was  to  be  found  some  more 
sheet  music  and  an  old  Chickering  piano. 
About  1870  a  stock  of  new  pianos  was  opened 
near  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Main  Streets  by 
Mr.  Ab  Kimmel,  and  this  was  the  first  real 
music  store  established  in  Kansas  City.  A 
few  years  later  Conover  Bros,  opened  a  store 
on  Sixth  Street  with  a  large  stock  of  musical 
merchandise  of  various  kinds,  and  during  this 
period  some  pianos  and  other  instmments 
were  also  sold  by  various  manufacturers' 
agents.  Then  came  the  establishment  of  a 
large  and  well  equipped  music  store  by 
Jenkins  &  Sons,  who  with  well  defined  pur- 
poses and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness have  since  continued  to  be  leaders  in  the 
musical  instrument  trade  of  the  West.  Since 
then  the  agency  of  the  Kimball  Piano  Co.,  the 
Kansas  City  Piano  Co.,  Berry  Bros.,  the 
Smith  Agency,  Strope,  Carl  Hoffman,  Bell 
and  other  dealers  have  contributed  their 
share  toward  creating  a  demand  for  musical 
instruments  of  various  kinds  and  supplying 
Jthat  demand.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
sheet  music  is  also  printed  and  published  in 
Kansas  City.  In  the  very  early  years  of  the 
history  of  Kansas  City,  Frederic  Schattner 
was  the  most  prominent  of  those  who  sought 
to  foster  the  love  of  music  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  born  in  Strasburg,  Germany,  December 
26,  1814,  arrived  in  the  United  States  in 
1850,  and  in  1859  went  to  Kansas  City.  Dur- 
ing the  turbulent  period  of  the  Civil  War 
he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  but 
after  the  war  he  came  back  to  Kansas  City 
and  died  there  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years.  When  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
reached  Kansas  City,  the  most  active  musi- 
cian there  was  Philip  Johns,  who  had  come 
to  America  from  the  Rhine  country  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  settled  in  Kansas  City  in  1868. 
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He  organized  the  first  band  and  the  first 
Turner  Hall  orchestra,  and  also  gave  les- 
sons regfularly  on  the  piano.  The  next 
teacher  of  music  was  C.  W.  Parry,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  has  ever  since  devoted  himself 
to  his  art,  and  has  been  a  faithful,  efficient 
and  conscientious  instructor.  The  writer  of 
this  article  began  his  labors  in  Kansas  City 
in  1869,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  a  popular  appreciation  of  his  efforts  and 
methods  in  the  start,  which  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time  aqd  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city.  He  has  been  honored 
by  his  professional  brethren  with  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Missouri  State  Music  Teach- 
ers' Association,  which  he  held  for  four  years 
in  succession ;  in  1899  was  made  president  of 
that  organization,  and  has  served  five  years 
as  vice  president  for  Missouri  of  the  National 
Music  Teachers'  Association.  Many  music 
teachers  have  come  and  gone  in  Kansas  City, 
and  among  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  musical  taste  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  culture  have  been 
Messrs.  Sherwood,  Lucy,  Bauer,  Jones,  Mor- 
osini,  Qoward,  Richter,  Kronberg,  Desoi, 
Seifert,  Black,  Kress,  Leib,  Barrett  and  Ben- 
nett, and  Mesdames  Foote,  Haas-Speyer  and 
others.  The  leading  orchestras  which  have 
been  formed  in  the  city  are  the  Symphony 
and  Philharmonic,  the  first  named  of  which 
is  under  the  leadership  of  J.  Behr,  and  the 
last  named  under  C.  Busch.  Excellent  thea- 
ter orchestras  are  also  conducted  under  the 
leadership  of  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Lenge. 
The  earliest  and  most  notable  development  of 
musical  culture  in  Jackson  County  was  at  In- 
dependence, the  county  seat,  which  had  sixty* 
two  pianos  in  1869.  Here,  as  in  Kansas  City^ 
there  has  been  steady  and  substantial  prog- 
ress. The  organization  of  singing  societies 
has  had  a  marked  effect  in  promoting  the 
love  of  music  and  the .  cultivation  of  its  vari- 
ous branches.  Notable  musical  organizations 
have  been  the  Orpheus,  Mendelssohn,  Phil- 
harmonic, Maennerchor,  Arion,  Turner  and 
Apollo  Societies.  The  Philharmonic  and 
Apollo  organizations,  especially,  have  spared 
no  pains  to  educate  themselves  up  to  the 
highest  standard,  and  their  concerts  have 
been  notable  events  in  the  musical  history  of 
the  city.  Several  of  the  churches  of  the  city 
have  fine  pipe  organs  and  excellent  choirs, 
and  these  choirs  are  contributing  their  share 
to  the  development  of  sacred  music.  In  recent 


years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  growth  in 
the  popular  appreciation  of  music  and  in  gen- 
eral education  in  this  field  of  art.  Concerts 
of  such  noted  leaders  as  Thomas,  Damrosch, 
Gilmore  and  others  have  been  well  patron- 
ized, as  have  also  the  concerts  of  Patti,  Car- 
reno,  Sherwood,  Paderewski,  Rosenthal, 
Rive-King,  Sauer,  Godowski  and  others. 
The  Euterpe  Qub,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a  number  of  years,  and  which  is 
composed  of  women,  has  been  a  factor  in 
musical  education,  as  has  also  the  Kansas 
City  Ladies'  Club  and  the  Athenaeum.  In 
proportion  to  population,  and  taking  into 
consideration  its  age,  Kansas  City  compares 
most  favorably  with  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
other  Western  cities  as  a  center  of  musical 
culture  and  thorough  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  best  in  musical  art.  The  study  of  standard 
composition  and  of  the  work  of  the  masters, 
is  now  the  rule,  and  that  application  which 
brings  mastery  of  the  art  is  evinced  in  all 
quarters.  A  firm  foundation  has  been  laid  and 
upon  this  Kansas  City  hopes  to  build  rapidly 
and  symmetrically  in  the  future. 

HSNRY  E.   SCHULTZE. 

Music  in  St.  liOuis.— The  develop- 
ment of  the  musical  art  in  St.  Louis  began 
in  1830.  At  that  time  music  was  mostly  cul- 
tivated in  the  old  French  and  a  few  American 
families,  who  were  the  leaders  of  good  society 
and  culture.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
arrivals  in  musical  circles  of  that  time  was 
Henry  Weber,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Balmer.  Mrs.  Balmer  was  a  magnificent 
pianist,  and  her  husband,  Charles  Balmer,  a 
thoroughly  educated  musician,  and  their 
home  was  for  many  years  the  rendezvous  of 
all  who  cultivated  the  sciences,  literary, 
dramatic  and  musical  arts.  In  the  spring  of 
1839  the  musical  community  was  enriched  by 
the  arrival  of  Madame  Caradori  Allen,  a 
noted  singer  at  that  time.  In  the  same  year 
Charles  Balmer  organized  the  first  orchestra, 
and  his  father-in-law,  Henry  Weber,  the  first 
vocal  studio,  which  was  greatly  patronized 
by  the  best  families.  A  fair  orchestra  existed 
at  that  time  at  the  old  St.  Louis  Theater, 
consisting  of  six  musicians.  A  full  brass 
band  was  not  in  existence  then — 1837 — and 
when,  one  day,  the  old  "Grays,"  a  military 
company,  paraded  the  streets,  the  band  con- 
sisted of  four  musicians,  who  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  namely,  a  violin,  dar- 
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ionet,  comet  and  trombone,  with  William 
Robyn  as  leader.  St.  Louis  then  boasted  an 
orchestra  also.  The  few  concerts  given  al- 
ways took  place  in  the  dining  room  of  the 
old  Planters'  House.  August  Waldauer,  who 
arrived  in  the  spring  of  1844,  made  his  debut 
at  that  famous  hostelry.  In  the  same  season, 
Vieuxtemps,  the  g^eat  Belgian  violinist,  and 
Ole  Bull,  the  great  Norwegian,  came  and 
concertized  in  St.  Louis.  Ole  Bull  became 
the  most  popular  by  dint  of  his  good  looks, 
and  by  catering  to  the  then  existing  taste  of 
the  people;  while  the  other — ^Vieuxtemps — 
played  only  classical  compositions. 

Before  citizens  of  German  nationality  had 
found  their  way  to  St.  Louis,  then  inhabited 
principally  by  French  people  of  West  India 
and  Canadian  origin,  the  music  at  social  gath- 
erings, balls,  parties  or  weddings,  consisted 
of  one  or  two  violins  with  guitar  accompani- 
ment. The  music  played  was  of  no  little 
merit,  as  their  contradances,  minuets,  g^gues 
and  gavottes  came  down  to  the  players  from 
compositions  of  the  celebrated  masters  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  to  Charles  X.  During 
the  early  thirties  the  German  musicians 
made  their  advent  in  St.  Louis — ^first  a  clarion- 
etist,  then  a  fagottist,  then  a  French  horn, 
then  gradually  other  instruments,  year  by 
year,  until  William  Robyn,  who  played  every 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  call  all  the  musicians  together 
and  organize  a  complete  orchestra,  with 
stated  regular  public  concerts.  The  idea 
found  such  favorable  response  on  the  part  of 
all,  both  professional  and  amateur  musicians, 
that  "The  Polyhymnia  Society"  was  duly  or- 
ganized, officers  and  musical  director  elected, 
and  after  a  few  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
rehearsals  a  programme  was  decided  upon, 
and  duly  performed,  with  William  Robyn  as 
director,  October  8,  1845,  ^o  ^^^  wonder  and 
delight  of  the  audience,  but  few  of  whom  had 
ever  heard  or  dreamed  of  the  grand  effects 
of  orchestral  music. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  first 
orchestra  organized  in  St.  Louis :  First  vio- 
lins, Francis  Obert,  Mr.  Hirschberg,  Eugene 
Mfltenberger,  Emile  Karst;  second  violins, 
William  Heinrichshofen,  Statins  Kehrman, 
Bernard  Poepping,  Mr.  Wogtech,  Charles 
Balmer ;  violas  Baron  von  Wangelin,  Ernst 
Neuer,  Reinhard  Fuchs;  violincello,  Henry 
Robyn,  Mr.  Anders,  Dr.  A.  Hammer ;  double 
bass,  Henry  BoUman,  Mr.  Stock ;  flutes,  Mr. 


Stock,  Mr.  Hasbrook;  piccolo,  Charles 
Wocher;  clarionets,  Henry  Burg,  Philip 
Weber,  John  Braun;  fagotto,  Mr.  Stock; 
French  horns,  Philip  Burg,  Mr.  Schilling; 
cornets,  Nicolas  Lebrun,  Mr.  Kost ;  trumpets, 
John  Schnell,  and  two  Bohemian  names,  for- 
gotten; trombone,  Louis  Schnell;  tympani, 
Mr.  Stock.  Of  these  only  William  Robyn, 
William  Heinrichshofen,  Nicolas  Lebrun, 
Statins  Kehrman  and  Emile  Karst  were  still 
alive  in  1897. 

Thus  musical  life  commenced  to  develop, 
and  many  young  people  began  to  study  the 
divine  art.  In  a  few  years  St.  Louis  could 
boast  of  having  some  of  the  best  singers  and 
instrumentalists  in  the  country.  The  first 
choral  society,  consisting  of  men  only,  was 
organized  in  1846,  under  the  name  of  the  "St. 
Louis  Saengerbund."  Mr.  Fuchs  was  the 
director  of  it.  Their  place  of  meeting  was 
above  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Walnut  Streets.  After  existing  thirty  years 
they  resolved  to  join  the  Orpheus  Choral 
Society.  In  1850  another  choral  society — ^the 
"Social  Saengerchor" — was  organized.  Their 
meeting  place  was  at  the  Kossuth  House,  on 
South  Second  Street.  In  1853  the  first  music 
festival  took  place,  and  all  these  societies 
took  a  prominent  part  in  it. 

In  185 1  Jenny  Lind  visited  St.  Louis  and 
gave  concerts  in  Wyman's  Hall.  These  con- 
certs were  crowded,  even  at  the  then  un- 
heard-of price  of  $5  per  ticket.  Some  re- 
served seats  were  sold  at  auction,  and  Mr. 
Keevil,  the  hatter,  bought  the  first  seat  for 
$350.  A.  Waldauer,  who  by  that  time  had 
advanced  to  the  musical  conductorship  of  the 
St.  Charles  Theater,  New  Orleans,  and  the 
St.  Louis  Theater,  accompanied  the  "Swedish 
Nightingale"  on  her  tour  through  the  coun- 
try as  solo  violinist  and  a  member  of  Jenny 
Lind's  orchestra.  During  the  season  of  1852 
the  youthful  Adelina  Patti,  and  her  sister, 
Amelia,  afterward  Madame  Maurice  Stra- 
kosch,  came  to  St.  Louis.  In  1852  the  Varie- 
ties Theater  was  opened  with  a  complete 
dramatic,  operatic  and  ballet  troupe.  It  was 
during  that  season  that  Mr.  Waldauer  made 
his  first  attempt  at  translating  and  adapting 
German  plays  for  the  American  stage. 
"Griselda"  was  produced,  with  Mrs.  George 
Farren  in  the  title  role,  to  full  houses  for  a 
week,  and  she  successfully  played  the  part  all 
over  the  country  for  many  seasons.  In  1853 
the  Hungarian  violinist,  Miska  Hauser,  de- 
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lighted  St.  Louis  audiences  with  his  soul-in- 
spiring wonderful  technical  playing. 
In  the  same  year  Bergman's  Germania  Or- 
chestra, from  New  York, 
CMctrls  tmi        with  the  violinist,  Camilla 
Opentt.  Urso,  and  the  pianist,  Al- 

fred Jael,  gave  a  number 
of  concerts  there.  The  first  grand  Italian 
opera  appeared  there  in  1854,  at  Field's  Va- 
rieties Theater.  Arditi,  whose  "Kiss  Waltz" 
made  him  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and 
which  was  composed  in  St.  Louis,  conducted 
the  opera.  The  principal  members  of  this 
opera  troupe  assisted  at  the  inauguration 
concert  of  the  old  Library  Hall,  which  had 
just  been  finished.  From  that  time  on  the 
Library  Hall  was  the  concert  hall  of  St. 
Louis,  and  many  world-renowned  artists, 
leaders  and  orchestras  made  it  the  home  of 
the  muses  for  a  good  many  years.  In  1857 
the  world-celebrated  pianist,  Thalberg,  made 
his  appearance  here,  accompanied  by  Brig- 
noli,  the  famous  Italian  tenor.  The  musical 
event  of  1859  consisted  in  the  establishing  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  through  the  efforts 
of  Messrs.  A.  Waldauer,  Dabney  Carr  and 
Charles  Balmer.  Mr.  Waldauer  was  offered 
the  conductorship  of  the  new  society,  but  de- 
clined on  account  of  previous  engagements. 
Then  Ed  Sobolewsky  was  chosen  and  en- 
gaged, and  came  from  Milwaukee  to  take 
charge  of  the  new  organization,  which  con- 
sisted of  an  orchestra  and  a  large  mixed 
chorus  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  society 
gave  their  concerts  at  Library  Hall,  and  later 
on  at  the  Veranda  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth 
Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  and  was 
well  patronized.  There  were  no  tickets  sold ; 
only  the  subscribers  frequented  these  con- 
certs, and  filled  every  seat  in  the  house.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  some  of  the  best  musi- 
cians and  amateurs  in  the  city,  foremost 
among  whom  were  Messrs.  Emile  Karst,  Fel- 
lerer,  Sauter,  Schopp,  P.  G.  Anton,  H.  Boll- 
man,  William  Robyn  and  many  others.  The 
soprano  solos  were  excellently  sung  and 
rendered  by  Mrs.  Edwina  Dean-Lowe,  who, 
aside  from  possessing  a  well  cultivated  and 
beautiful  voice,  was  very  attractive  person- 
ally. Mrs.  Lowe  was  a  half-sister  of  the 
celebrated  Julia  Dean,  the  actress,  and 
would,  without  doubt,  have  become  as  great  a 
favorite  as  the  latter  had  she  gone  on  the 
operatic  stage.  A  proof  of  it  was  her  appear- 
ance, in  1864,  in  Flotow's  "Martha"  under 


Mr.  Balmer's  leadership.  This  opera  was 
given  exclusively  with  local  talent  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Sanitary 
Commission,  James  E.  Yeatman,  president. 
The  performance  took  place  at  DeBar's 
Operahouse,  on  Pine  Street,  and  attracted 
crowded  houses. 

In  October,  1883,  a  concert  took  place  at 
the  Olympic  Theater,  tmder  the  auspices  of 
the  Veiled  Prophet  Society,  and  under  the 
direction  of  A.  Waldauer.  The  price  of  each 
ticket  was  $5,  and  the  concert  was  patronized 
by  the  best  people  of  the  city.  The  following 
artists  took  part  in  it :  Miss  Belle  Cole,  alto 
singer;  Mrs.  Rive-King,  pianist;  Mrs.  E. 
Aline  Osgood,  soprano;  Mr.  Ed  Remcnyi, 
violinist;  the  celebrated  Temple  Quartette, 
of  Boston,  Messrs.  Bateman,  Webber,  Cook 
and  Ryder ;  besides  a  large  orchestra  consist- 
ing of  seventy-five  musicians. 

The  first  large  military  band  was  estab- 
lished in  1854  by  Frank  Boehm,  as  leader.  It 
became  well  known  afterward  as  the  Knight 
Templar  Band.  They  were  engaged  to  ac- 
company the  Knights  Templar  to  their  con- 
clave at  Baltimore,  and  in  a  tournament  of 
about  forty  brass  bands  in  that  city  won  first 
prize.  Frank  Boehm's  brother,  Christoph, 
organized  about  that  time  a  new  brass  band, 
and  competed  against  his  brother  Frank;  so 
did  Mr.  Herwig  with  a  new  band.  However, 
the  greatest  military  band  that  St.  Louis  ever 
had  was  organized  by  A.  Waldauer,  upon  the 
request  of  General  Fremont,  which  was 
attached  to  the  general's  bodyguard.  Their 
concerts  in  front  of  the  headquarters,  on 
Chouteau  Avenue,  attracted  such  large 
crowds  every  evening  that  the  street  looked 
like  a  fair.  A  few  years  later  Messrs.  Wal- 
dauer and  Ben  Vogel,  then  leader  of  the 
Olympic  Theater,  gave  weekly  concerts  at 
Lafayette  Park  during  the  summer  season 
with  this  same  band — ^the  only  park  in  the 
city  which  had  any  music  during  the  week— 
and  the  park  was  scarcely  large  enough  to 
hold  the  crowds  which  patronized  these  sum- 
mer concerts  for  many  seasons. 

In  1866  the  "Arion,"  a  new  singing  so- 
ciety, was  organized,  and 

Sliflag  Societies,  many  members  of  older 
societies,  like  the  Saenger- 
bund,  joined  them.  They  held  their  meetii^fs 
over  the  McLean  Building  on  Chestnut 
Street,  and  chose  a  German  lawyer,  Gustav 
von  Deutsch,  as  thdr  conductor.     During 
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that  year  the  musical  leadership  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  experienced  a  change ;  Mr. 
Sobolewsky  retired,  and  Messrs.  Waldauer 
and  Balmer  conducted  the  society  during  the 
season  of  1867-8,  temporarily,  until  they  were 
able  to  engage  another  leader,  who  was 
found  in  Mr.  Eg^ond  Froehlich,  who  came 
from  Stuttgart,  Germany,  in  1868.  Two 
years  afterward  the  last  named  society  dis- 
banded, to  the  sorrow  and  regret  of  many 
friends  of  music. 

The  Orpheus  Singing  Society  was  estab- 
lished in  1867,  2i^d  continued  until  they 
joined  the  St.  Louis  Saengerbund,  in  1878. 
A  ladies'  chorus,  mainly  called  into  existence 
by  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Jenks,  was  allied 
to  the  St.  Louis  Saengerbund,  and  sang  in 
their  concerts  when  required.  One  of  the 
foremost  music  teachers  and  pianists  of  that 
period  was  Mr.  Carl  Bode.  Some  of  our 
best  piano  players  were  pupils  of  Mr.  Bode, 
who  died  in  St.  Louis  a  few  years  later, 
mourned  by  many  citizens  and  music  lovers. 

In  the  middle  years  of  the  sixties,  and 
later  on  during  the  winter  seasons,  the  Italian 
opera  came  here  with  never-failing  regularity, 
for  St.  Louis  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
good  field  for  opera  troupes.  They  appeared 
mostly  at  DeBar's  Operahouse,  on  Pine 
Street,  under  the  management  of  Max  Stra- 
kosch,  sometimes  under  Giacomo  Grau,  or 
Max  Maretzeck.  Later  on  came  Colonel 
Mapleson's  "Her  Majesty's  Opera"  to  the 
Olympic.  Their  repertoire  was  always  the 
same,  consisting  of  "Norma,"  "Lucia,'^  "Lu- 
cretia  Borgia,"  "Favorita,"  "La  Somnam- 
bula,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "La  Traviata"  and 
*' Barber  of  Seville,"  and  later  on  came 
"Faust,"  "Rigoletto,"  "Aida,"  "L'Africaine" 
and  the  Wagner  operas.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixties  Flotow's  opera  of  "Stradella"  was 
given  at  the  Olympic  Theater  with  home  tal- 
ent, under  the  leadership  of  Von  Deutsch, 
who  was  the  conductor  of  the  Arion  Singing 
Society.  Ferdinand  Diehm  played  and  sang 
*^tradella"  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  Miss 
Sobolewsky,  the  daughter  of  the  conductor 
of  the  Polyhymnia  Society,  sang  the  soprano 
part  of  the  opera.  In  1869,  aftet  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Polyhymnia  Society,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Sauter  organized  the  Haydn  Orchestra, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  amateurs,  only  in 
some  of  their  concerts  they  engaged  profes- 
sional talent  to  assist  them.  The  organization 
disbanded  after  an  existence  of  a  few  years. 


The  Arion  Singing  Society,  in  1869, 
elected  Egmont  Froehlich  as  their  conductor. 
When  St.  Louis,  at  the  Musical  Festival  in 
Cincinnati,  was  chosen  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Saengerbund  as  the  next  meeting  place, 
from  the  12th  to  the  i6th  of  June,  1873,  Mr. 
Froelich  conducted  the  orchestra  and  com- 
bined choruses  of  the  North  American 
Saengerbund.  At  an  expense  of  $6o,OQO  a 
music  hall  was  erected  for  that  purpose,  on 
Eleventh  and  Twelfth,  St.  Charles  and  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  which  seated  12,000  people. 
Franz  Abt,  the  celebrated  song  composer, 
was  invited  as  a  guest  of  honor  for  this  fes- 
tival, and  came  from  Germany  especially  to 
attend  it.  When,  on  the  first  evening,  he 
walked  up  to  the  conductor's  desk  to  conduct 
his  own  composition,  "Abendlied,"  he  received 
such  an  ovation  from  the  musicians,  singers 
and  the  public  that  he  was  moved,  and  bow- 
ing his  acknowledgment,  he  said  that  he  had 
never  witnessed  such  unbounded  enthusiasm. 
The  orchestra  consisted  chiefly  of  local  musi- 
cians, and,  besides,  musicians  brought  from 
Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  and  was 
excellent. 

In  1871  a  musician  by  the  name  of  Williams 
came  and  established  the  Beethoven  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Messrs.  Augfust  Waldauer  and  Herman  La- 
witzky.  After  an  existence  of  six  months, 
Messrs.  Waldauer  and  Lawitzky  bought  Mr. 
Williams'  share  of  the  conservatory  and  man- 
aged it  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Lawitzky,  who 
was  an  excellent  pianist,  and  a  very  popular 
teacher.  Then  Mr.  Waldauer  managed  and 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  conservatory 
alone  for  about  twenty  years,  when  he  took 
Mr.  Marcus  Epstein,  the  eminent  pianist  and 
popular  teacher,  as  his  partner.  The  Bee- 
thoven Conservatory  has  been  a  great  success 
since  its  opening,  and  is  now  (1897)  '^^  ^^^ 
twenty-sixth  year  of  its  existence.  Many  hun- 
dred musicians  have  graduated  at  this  now 
famous  institution,  and  are  credits  to  the 
operatic  and  concert  stage,  church  choirs, 
orchestras,  etc.  The  diplomas  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Conservatory  are  acknowledged  all 
over  the  world.  The  faculty  consists  of  twen- 
ty-five teachers  in  all,  most  of  whom  possess 
national  reputations  in  the  different  branches 
of  music,  elocution,  physical  culture  and  lan- 
guages. 

In  the  winter  of  1872  the  following  sing- 
ing societies   were   organized :   The   Chou- 
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teau  Valley  Maennerchor,  the  Druid  Maen- 
nerchor,  Hungary  Saengerbund,  Swiss  Maen- 
nerchor, Jaeger  Saengerbund  and  the  Saen- 
gerbund of  the  Sons  of  Herman.  The  old 
Turner  Society  had  a  singing  section.  These 
singing  societies  increased  with  every  year, 
so  that  in  1888,  when  the  second  Saenger  Fes- 
tival took  place,  twenty-nine  local  singing  so- 
cieties took  part  in  it.  The  Liederkranz  Sing- 
ing Society  and  Social  Club  was  organized 
in  1870,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Edmund  Froehlich  has  been 
its  conductor  since  the  beginning  of  the  so- 
ciety. Aside  from  its  musical  aspirations  it 
has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  society  to 
heighten  its  social  qualities,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, and  its  clubhouse  is  the  social  home  of 
some  of  our  best  American  and  German  fam- 
ilies. 

During  the  period  of  1870-80  a  flood  of  vir- 
tuosi appeared  in  St.  Louis.  Among  them 
came  the  kings  of  the  violin,  Sauret,  Wini- 
awski,  Carl  Rosa,  Remenyi  and  Wilhelmj; 
the  pianists,  Rubinstein,  Anna  Essipoff,  Hans 
von  Bulow,  Julia  Rive-King,  Anna  Mehlig, 
Qara  Careno  and  Gustave  Satter,  and  the 
violiniste-pianiste,  Filomena.  Among  the 
noted  musicians  who  have  made  St.  Louis 
their  home  is  Waldemar  Malmene.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  musical  education  of  the 
blind  in  the  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  well  as  the  choir 
singing  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the 
Washington  University.  Having  been  partly 
educated  in  Berlin  and  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory under  the  best  masters,  Mr.  Malmene  is  a 
composer  of  no  ordinary  ability,  and  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  songs,  concerted  pieces, 
trios,  quartettes,  etc.,  and  has  done  good 
work  as  a  teacher  and  writing  musical  essays 
and  criticisms  for  most  of  the  musical  jour- 
nals in  the  country. 

The  Musical  Union  Orchestra  was  estab- 
lished in  1879  ^y  Messrs.  A.  Waldauer  and 
Dabney  Carr,  the  eminent  amateur  flutist. 
The  concerts  given  by  the  Musical  Union 
were  a  g^and  success  from  the  start.  Con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Waldauer  through  eleven  suc- 
cessive seasons,  he  contrived  to  make  them 
popular  by  engaging  for  most  of  his  concerts 
the  g^eat  artists  who  happened  to  be  in  this 
country,  and  to  arrange  programmes  which 
suited  the  tastes  of  his  patrons.  Most  of  the 
works  of  the  g^eat  masters  were  performed 
by  this  orchestra,  and  elicited  the  unstinted 


praise  of  the  patrons  of  the  Musical  Union. 
The  concerts  took  place  every  month,  begin- 
ning in  November  and  continuing  up  to  May, 
the  intervening  time  being  largely  devoted  to 
rehearsals  for  the  orchestra.  The  dress  re- 
hearsals always  took  place  a  day  before 
the  concert,  and  were  as  well  attended  as  the 
concerts.  These  concerts  attracted  many  peo- 
ple from  the  surrounding  towns  to  hear  the 
great  artists  and  enjoy  the  orchestra.  After 
the  first  three  seasons  Mr.  Carr  resigned 
his  part  of  the  management,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Messrs.  T.  Doan  and  N.  Hazard, 
who  after  serving  two  seasons,  relinquished 
their  task,  and  were  in  tiu-n  succeeded  by  . 
Wayman  McCreary,  who  served  one  season. 
After  that  the  society  was  reorganized,  and 
Ed.  Simmons  became  its  first  president,  and 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Douglass,  S.  L.  Biggers  and 
Otto  BoUman  became  Mr.  Waldauer's  co- 
workers in  the  management  of  the  Musical 
Union  up  to  its  end.  From  the  very  start  of 
the  society  A.  I.  Epstein  was  engaged  as  ac- 
companist, and  rendered  eflftcient  aid  by  his  ar- 
tistic, musician-like  accompaniments.  During 
the  eleven  successive  seasons  of  the  Musical 
Union  the  managers  availed  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  a  g^eat  number  of  local  artists  to 
make  their  programmes  interesting  and  en- 
joyable. 

In  1886  Mr.  Waldauer  was  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  give  up  the  conductorship 
of  the  Musical  Union  and  sell  its  rights,  title 
and  property,  consisting  of  music  and  musical 
instruments,  to  the  Choral  Society. 

The  Choral  Society  originated  from  the 
Amphion  Quartette,  which  consisted  of 
Messrs.  T.  C.  Doan,  Wayman  McCreery,  D. 
F.  Cohrille  and  A.  D.  Cunningham,  in  1873, 
afterward  enlarging  to  a  double  quartette  un- 
der the  directorship  of  Robert  Goldbeck,  who 
was  later  succeeded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Otten. 
About  the  same  time  the  St.  Louis  Oratorio 
Society  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Blossom,  Frank  Ridgley,  the 
famous  amateur  baritone,  and  J.  S.  McFar- 
land.  They  gave  grand  oratorios  with  a  large 
chorus,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  the 
best  church  choirs  of  the  city.  Their  liabilities 
amounted  sometimes  to  $4,000  for  soloists 
and  orchestra  before  a  single  ticket  was  sold. 
The  concerts  always  took  place  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  were 
successfully  conducted  by  Theodore  Thomas, 
J.  M.  North,  Waldemar  Mahnene,  Robert 
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Goldbeck  and  A.  Waldauer.  The  following 
works  were  rendered  by  the  society :  Handel's 
oratorio,  "The  Messiah ;"  Mendelssohn's  "St. 
Paul;"  Haydn's  "The  Creation;"  Mendels- 
sohn's "Elijah,"  and  many  other  great  com- 
positions. This  society  at  that  time  contained 
the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city.  The  busi- 
ness and  financial  arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Messrs.  H.  M.  Blossom, 
Frank  Ridgley  and  J.  S.  McFarland.  All 
worked  untiringly  for  success,  but  their  ex- 
penses were  enormous  and,  after  several 
years  of  brilliant  performances,  the  society 
had  to  succumb  for  lack  of  public  and  finan- 
cial support.  Another  musical  society  came 
into  existence  at  the  same  time,  called  the 
Apollo  Club,  a  male  chorus  consisting  of 
eighty-five  voices,  with  J.  Otten  as  conductor. 
Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  the  club  decided  to 
disband  after  an  existence  of  six  weeks,  al- 
though Mr.  Otten  offered  his  services  free  of 
charge. 

In  the  fall  of  1880  Mr.  Otten  established  the 
St.  Louis  Choral  Society,  Rehearsals  were 
held  at  Trinity  Church,  on  Eleventh  and 
Washington  Avenue.  The  first  concert  was 
given  at  the  Mercantile  Library  on  March  24, 
1881,  with  a  chorus  of  about  fifty  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  the  following  soloists:  Mrs. 
Frank  Peebles,  Mrs.  Mattie  I.  Hardy  and 
Messrs.  Ed.  Cooper  and  E.  Dierkes,  with  E. 
M.  Bowman  as  organist.  This  concert  cre- 
ated such  a  favorable  impression  that  it  was 
repeated  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
with  Mesdames  Riesmeyer,  Hardy  and  Latey, 
and  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Dierkes,  soloists, 
and  A.  G.  Robyn,  organist.  The  society  closed 
its  firist  season  with  a  complimentary  soiree 
musicale  at  Xaupi's  Hall.  In  1881-2  the  so- 
ciety opened  its  first  season  on  subscription 
concerts,  which  it  has  kept  up  to  this  day, 
with  an  ever-increasing  patronage.  Many 
great  works  of  unusual  interest  were  pro- 
duced by  this  society,  consisting  of  chorus 
and  oratorical  works  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  Otten.  In  1894  Mr.  Otten  resigned 
as  conductor  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Ernst,  a  talented  pianist  and  musician, 
who  still  continues  with  the  society.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence,  the  so- 
ciety has  expended  over  $170,000.  The  great 
success  and  reputation  the  Choral  Society 
has  attained  are  partly  owing  to  the  liber- 
ality and  financial  aid  it  has  received  for  many 
years  from  its  music-loving  president,  Robert 


•S.  Brookings,  whose  aim  has  always  been  to 
rank  St.  Louis  with  the  best  musical  centers 
of  the  country.  In  the  season  of  1897-8  it 
gave  twelve  oratorio  and  orchestral  sym- 
phony concerts. 

In  1884,  on  May  7th  and  8th,  a  musical  fes- 
tival took  place  at  the  Natatorium  Hall,  and 
on  May  9th  at  Pope's  Theater,  with  a  large 
chorus  and  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Poppen  and  A.  Waldauer,  as- 
sisted by  the  famous  artists,  Madame  Minnie 
Hauk,  Signor  Montegriffo,  Signor  T.  Angier 
and  Chevalier  de  Kontski.  The  festival  was 
well  patronized,  though  not  a  musical  suc- 
cess, owing  to  the  caprices  of  Minnie  Hauk, 
who  failed  to  attend  any  of  the  rehearsals  and 
when  she  did  appear  in  the  evening,  insisted 
that  the  orchestra  should  play  their  parts  half 
a  tone  lower  than  they  were  written  and  re- 
hearsed. Chaos  followed,  and  the  rest  would 
better  be  buried  in  silence. 

In  1877  ^^^  St.  Louis  Amateur  Opera  was 
established  by  Messrs.  A. 

Anttciir  Opens.  Waldauer,  T.  C.  Doan,  C. 
D.  Cunningham  and  Nat 
Hazard.  The  chorus  consisted  of  sixty  prom- 
inent local  amateurs,  and  in  the  spring  of  1878 
they  produced  the  opera  of  "Norma,"  by  Bel- 
lini, at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with  full  or- 
chestra, appropriate  costumes  and  scenery, 
giving  three  performances  to  crowded 
houses,  with  great  artistic  and  financial  suc- 
cess. The  cast  was  as  follows :  Norma,  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Peebles;  Adalgisa,  Miss  Georgia 
Lee  Cunningham;  Clotilda,  Miss  Nettie 
Crane  and  Miss  Nellie  Uhl,  alternating;  Pol- 
lio,  Thomas  C.  Dunn;  Orovese,  A.  D.  Cun- 
ningham, and  Flavins,  A.  K.  Alexander.  The 
enormous  success  which  this  opera  attained 
was  principally  owing  to  the  superb  acting 
and  singing  of  Mrs.  Peebles,  Mrs.  Lee  Cun- 
ningham and  Messrs.  Doan  and  Cunningham, 
aided  by  a  chorus  with  fresh  voices  and  hand- 
some features.  The  following  spring  another 
season  of  opera  was  given  by  the  same  gen- 
tlemen. "Norma"  was  repeated  with  the  same 
cast,  excepting  Pollio,  which  was  sung  alter- 
nately by  Philip  Branson  and  T.  C.  Doan.  "II 
Trovatore'*  was  also  added,  of  which  three 
performances  were  given  with  the  following 
cast:  Leonora,  Miss  Cora  Carpenter;  Azu- 
cena.  Miss  Minnie  Curtis  Ryan;  Manrico, 
Charles  C.  Allen  and  T.  C.  Doan,  alternating; 
Count  de  Luna,  M.  Oscar  Steins ;  Fernando, 
Alfred  Bagshaw,  and  Maid,  Miss  Flora  Pike. 
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This  season  proved  another  artistic  and  finan- 
cial success,  and  "II  Trovatore"  was  never 
given  in  this  city  by  professional  troupes 
equaling  the  "tout  ensembk"  of  this  superb 
society. 

In  1894  Miss  Rosalie  Balmer  Smith  and 
Miss  Florence  Hulmers  composed  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  called  "Love,  Powder  and 
Patches,"  which  was  produced  in  May,  1897, 
at  the  Union  Qub  Hall  and  also  at  the  Four- 
teenth Street  Theater  with  great  success,  ow- 
ing to  the  brilliancy  of  the  music,  which 
contains  many  charming  melodies,  and  its 
funny  text  and  action.  Another  light  opera, 
called  "Tennessee,"  made  its  appearance  here 
in  1894,  composed  by  Robert  Edwards,  and 
was  produced  at  Schneider's  Garden  during  a 
whole  week  with  marked  success.  The  late 
C.  Henry  Weber  composed  a  grand  opera, 
called  "Joan  of  Arc,"  containing  many  mu- 
sical gems.  Mr.  Weber  was  a  musician  of 
musical  talent  and  brilliancy,  and  was  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Charles  Balmer,  and  a  scion 
of  that  talented  family.  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Robyn, 
after  writing  several  light  operas,  produced 
his  comic  opera  in  three  acts,  "Jacinta,"  in 
1893.  The  performance  took  place  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  with  the  following  cast : 
Misses  Laura  Moore,  Celia  Eissing,  Adele 
Barker,  Messrs.  Beaumont  Smith,  R.  P.  Car- 
ter, G.  Miles  and  Percy  B.  Weston.  The 
opera  was  presented  for  two  weeks  to 
crowded  and  appreciative  audiences,  who 
heartily  enjoyed  the  sprightly  and  melodious 
music.  The  libretto  was  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  Lepcre.  All  the  critics  and  the  press 
accorded  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Robyn  the  high- 
est praise. 

During  the  years  1880  and  1890  the  Epstein 
brothers  produced  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent comic  operas  with  complete  chorus, 
orchestra,  etc.  Their  companies  consisted 
solely  of  local  amateur  talent,  excepting  the 
orchestra.  In  every  case  the  performance 
was  for  some  charity.  And  as  all  their  ef- 
forts were  crowned  with  success  both  music- 
ally and  financially,  the  bevevolent  societies 
reaped  quite  a  harvest.  Several  of  their 
soloists  who  were  amateurs  at  the  time  have 
since  become  well  known  stars  in  the  theat- 
rical firmament.  The  operas  produced  by 
these  gentlemen,  who  also  conducted  them, 
were  "Chimes  of  Normandy,"  by  Planquett; 
"The  Mascotte,"  by  Audran;  "Stradella,"  by 
Flotow;  "The  Swiss  Cottage,"  by  Epstein; 


"Trip  to  Africa,"  by  Suppe,  and  numerous 
other  works. 

In  October,  1882,  R.  S.  Poppen  organ- 
ized a  choral  society  of  about  160  members, 
he  being  both  business  manager  and  musical 
conductor.  After  two  very  successful  sea- 
sons musically,  it  disbanded  in  December, 
1884,  for  want  of  financial  support  This 
choral  society  was  one  of  the  best  ever  or- 
ganized in  St.  Louis,  and  fully  deserved  the 
support  of  our  citizens.  Mr.  Poppen  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  choral  conductors, 
and  his  work  throughout  was  excellent  and 
excelled  by  none.  The  same  gentleman  has 
composed,  besides  several  numbers  for  the 
(Hano  and  voice,  three  operas,  called  "Robin 
Hood"  (1886),  and  "Althea"  (1891),  both  pro- 
duced with  g^eat  success  by  amateurs  in  this 
city;  and  "Donna  Diana,"  finished  in  1897, 
being  yet  in  manuscript.  He  is  one  of  our 
foremost  musicians  and  ranks  very  high  as  an 
organist  and  teacher. 

Strassberger's  Conservatory  of  Music  was 
established  in  March,  1886,  by  Clemence 
Strassberger.  One  year  later  the  first  exam- 
ination concert  took  place  with  great  success. 
After  several  years  of  energetic  and  careful 
study  with  his  pupils,  Mr.  Strassberger  ar- 
rangfed  concert  tours  in  the  various  cities  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Illinois.  In  1891  he 
found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  faculty,  and 
it  is  now  composed  of  twenty-three  of  the 
most  accomplished  professors  in  the  various 
branches  of  music,  elocution,  physical  culture 
and  languages,  who  received  their  education 
at  the  prominent  European  conservatories  of 
music. 

In  1893  A.  I.  Epstein  issued  a  call  to  the 
best  young  amateurs  of 
AMttear  Orchestras,  the  city  with  a  view  to 
forming  an  orchestra.  The 
response  was  enthusiastic,  and  in  a  short  time 
more  than  fifty  names  were  enrolled  as  par- 
ticipants. They  attended  rehearsals  with  a 
will,  and  after  several  months  of  severe  train- 
ing, gave  their  first  concert  at  the  Entertain- 
ment Hall.  They  made  an  instantaneous  hit 
and  the  audience  was  quite  enthusiastic  in 
their  approval  and  applause.  Year  after 
year  they  repeated  their  efforts  and  rehearsed 
every  Monday  night  at  the  hall  of  the  Bee- 
thoven Conservatory,  and  with  each  succeed- 
ing concert  they  showed  their  progress. 

In  1890  August  Boette,  a  young  musician 
of  note,  established  an  amateur  orchestra  in 
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South  St.  Louis,  and  called  it  the  Mendels- 
sohn Musical  Society.  It  consisted  of  thirty 
performers.  They  held  their  rehearsals  every 
week,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  through  the 
persistent  efforts  of  their  conductor,  gave  an- 
nual concerts  which  elicited  the  admiration  of 
all  music  lovers.  Their  last  concert  took 
place  at  Concordia  Qub  Hall  on  May  21; 
1897,  and  was  a  grand  success. 

The  Apollo  Club,  a  male  chorus  of  sixty 
members,  was  organized 
Masical  Clubs.  in  1893  by  Lester  Craw- 
ford and  other  gentlemen. 
Alfred  G.  Robyn  became  their  conductor,  and 
their  concerts  during  the  season  have  always 
been  a  musical  event,  for  they  not  only  sing 
to  perfection,  as  far  as  tone  coloring  and 
phrasing  is  concerned,  but  they  generally  en- 
gage and  are  assisted  by  the  greatest  artists 
who  happen  to  be  in  this  country  at  the 
time. 

In  1884  a  small  musical  club  was  organized 
under  the  name  of  "Friday  Thirteen  Club.'* 
The  hostess  was  officer  of  the  day  and  ar- 
ranged a  programme  to  suit  herself.  In  1886 
the  name  of  the  club  was  changed  to  Rubin- 
stein Club,  with  a  membership  of  twenty. 
The  club  was  under  the  management  of  Miss 
Lizzie  Leslie  Reed  for  eight  years.  In  1894 
the  officers  were :  Mrs.  A.  D.  Cooper,  presi- 
dent; Miss  Reed,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
with  an  executive  committee  of  three.  In 
1895  Mrs.  Cary  Carper  was  president,  with 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Cooper  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  club  has  done  good  work  and  has  always 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  musical 
clubs  of  the  city.  Their  concerts  have  been 
held  mostly  in  private  houses.  The  club  has 
been  entirely  self-supporting  and  has  on 
several  occasions  donated  money  to  different 
charities. 

The  St.  Louis  Musical  Club  was  organized 
in  1895  by  Mrs.  Philip  North  Moore,  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Charles  Claflin  Allen  and  Mrs.  O. 
Herff.  The  club  consists  of  a  choral  depart- 
ment, under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles 
B-  Rohland;  a  piano  quartette  department, 
conducted  by  Misses  Miller  and  Shafcr ;  a  duo 
piano  department,  with  Miss  Selma  Krausse 
as  chairman ;  a  string  department,  with  Mr. 
A.  I-  Epstein  as  conductor;  and  a  harmony 
and  analysis  class,  with  Miss  Harriet  P.  Saw- 
yer as  leader.  The  club  gives  seven  recitals 
every  winter  from  the  first  four  departments, 
and  £ve  artist  recitals.    The  recitals  of  this 


noted  club  have  always  elicited  the  heartiest 
applause  from  the  public  and  the  many  musi- 
cians who  attend  them. 

The  "Tuesday  Musicale"  was  organized  in 
1894  and  began  its  fourth  season  in  October 
of  1897.  The  club  has  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers, active,  student  and  associate.  Active 
membership  is  open  to  women  only.  The 
musical  meetings  are  held  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Tuesdays  of  the  month.  Mrs.  Nellie 
Strong  Stevenson  was  president  of  the  club 
in  1896,  and  when  she  resigned  on  account 
of  other  arduous  musical  duties,  the  club,  in 
acknowledgment  of  her  eminent  services, 
elected  her  honorary  president. 

The  "Morning  ,Choril  Club"  was  organized 
in  the  fall  of  1891.  It  grew  out  of  the  meet- 
ing of  a  small  number  of  ladies  every  Tuesday 
morning  for  the  practice  of  concerted  work 
for  women's  voices,  but  in  the  spring  they  or- 
ganized into  a  club,  with  Mr.  Johnson  as  di- 
rector. When  Mr.  Johnson  was  called  East, 
Ernest  R.  Kroeger  was  unanimously  chosen 
conductor  of  the  club,  and  has  labored  hard 
and  faithfully  to  bring  the  club  up  to  that 
high  standard  of  musical  ability  for  which  it  is 
noted.  Mrs.  James  L.  Blair  as  president  has 
conducted  its  affairs  with  a  devoted  and  un- 
erring hand,  admired  by  all  music  lovers. 
Being  herself  an  artist  and  one  of  the  best 
vocalists  of  St.  Louis,  she  worked  faithfully 
and  enthusiastically  for  the  material  and  mu- 
sical elevation  of  the  club,  and  in  its  success 
she  can  well  share  the  honors  with  its  able 
conductor,  Mr.  Kroeger.  Honorary  active 
and  honorary  associate  memberships  have 
been  added  and  the  club  now  consists  of 
sixty-five  active  lady  members. 

The  "St.  Louis  Quintette  Qub"  was  or- 
ganized in  1880,  its  object  being  to  perform 
chamber  music  of  the  highest  order.  It  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  George  Heerig,  first  violin; 
Val.  Schopp,  second  violin;  Louis  Meyer, 
alto,  and  Carl  Froelich,  violincello.  This 
club  stands  very  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public  and  the  musicians  of  St.  Louis.  They 
give  monthly  concerts  and  are  well  patronized 
and  highly  appreciated  for  their  ensemble 
playing,  which  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar 
organization  in  this  country. 

In  the   foregoing  pages   incidental   men- 

tion   has    been    made    of 

Mniiciaat  tnd       many  of  those  who'  have 

Conpoien.         contributed   most   to   the 

development    of    musical 
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culture  in  St.  Louis.  Others  who  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection  have  been : 

Ben  Vogel,  orchestra  conductor  and  com- 
poser, came  to  St.  Louis  in  1856.  He  was 
engaged  to  conduct  the  orchestra  at  Woods' 
Theater,  comer  of  Fourth  and  Olive.  After- 
ward he  conducted  the  orchestra  at  Deagle's 
Varieties,  and  later  took  charge  of  the  Olym- 
pic Theater  orchestra,  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity for  over  twenty-six  years.  Mr.  Vogel 
also  conducted  a  military  band,  and  gave  suc- 
cessful orchestras  with  this  at  several  gar- 
dens, the  Exposition  Building,  and  in  vari- 
ous towns  and  cities.  He  was  acknowledged 
by  the  musical  fraternity  as  one  of  our  ablest 
conductors,  an  excellent  violinist,  and  a 
thorough  musician.  He  died  in  1893, 
mourned  by  many  friends  and  the  entire 
musical  profession* 

William  H.  Pommer,  a  highly  talented 
pianist,  composer  and  conductor,  was  bom 
in  St.  Louis,  March  22,  185 1.  His  love  for 
music  manifested  itself  early  in  life,  and  from 
1863  to  1871  he  was  a  pupil  of  B.  A.  Bode 
in  piano,  and  of  Edward  Sobolewski  in  mu- 
sical theory  from  1869  up  to  1871.  In  1872 
he  entered  the  Leipsic  Conservatory,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Reinecke,  Coccius  and  Dr. 
Paul  in  piano,  and  of  Richter  in  theory.  He 
spent  the  year  1874-5  in  Vienna  as  a  pupil  of 
Victor  Rokitauski  in  vocal  music,  and  Anton 
Bruckner  in  organ  and  theory.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  returned  to  America.  He  was 
director  of  music  from  1883  to  1887  in  Chris- 
tian College,  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  in 
1889  was  conductor  of  the  Arion  Musical 
Club  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  From  1891 
to  the  present  time  (1897)  he  has  had  charge 
of  the  music  in  Smith's  Academy,  a  depart- 
ment of  Washington  University,  in  this  city, 
and  was  lately  appointed  organist  and  choir- 
master of  St.  George's  Church.  Mr.  Pom- 
mer has  written  in  various  forms,  and  among 
his  operas  and  operettas  which  have  had  a 
local  production  are  "The  Mummy,"  1877; 
"The  Legend  of  the  Holy  St.  Etheldethel- 
wethelberga,"  1878;  "The  Fountain  of 
Youth,"    1881;     "Daughter    of    Socrates," 

1887  and  1895,  and  "The  Students'  Ruse," 

1888  and  1891,  presented  mostly  under  the 
auspices  of  private  clubs  and  societies,  such 
as  the  Germania,  High  School  Alumni,  Scot- 
tish Clans  and  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
Among  his  eleven  operas  is  a  grand  opera 
in  one  act,  "Marion's  Men,"  and  a  romantic- 


comic  opera,  "The  Queen  of  Buccaneers,"  in 
three  acts,  with  libretto  by  Henri  Dumay, 
of  Washington  University.  Among  the 
compositions  are  to  be  mentioned  a  sym* 
phony,  piano-forte  trio,  a  number  of  piano 
pieces,  and  a  hundred  or  more  songs.  In 
1893  his  "Song  of  the  Dagger,"  for  male 
chorus  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a  compe- 
tition inaugurated  by  the  Orpheus  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  the  judges  being  Theodore 
Thomas,  F.  van  der  Sticken  and  Michael 
Cross,  the  director  of  the  club. 

Ernest  R.  Kroeger  was  born  in  St.  Louis, 
August  10,   1862,  and  has  since  constantly 
resided  in  this  city.     His  musical  abilities 
were  discovered  when  he  was  quite  a  child, 
and,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  his  parents 
placed  him  under  competent  instructors  in 
piano  and  violin  playing  and  harmony  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  stress  of  circumstances,  to  enter 
a  mercantile  life.    He  continued  in  this  way 
for  several  years,  devoting   all    his   leisure 
time  to   his   musical    studies    until    he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he 
entered  upon  the  career  of  a  professional 
musician.     He  has  been  constantly  before 
the  public  as    pianist,  organist,  conductor 
and  composer.    He  is  director  of  the  College 
of  Musicians  in  Forest  Park  University  for 
Women,  is  organist  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  conductor  of  the  Morning 
Choral  Club.    He  was  president  of  the  Music 
Teachers'  National  Association  for  1895-6, 
and  was  recently  elected  president  of    the 
Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association.    His 
compositions  have  been  published  in  Leipsic, 
Hamburg,  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
St.   Louis,   Cincinnati    and    elsewhere,  and 
have  been  performed  in  many  cities  in  this 
country    and    abroad    with    g^reat    success. 
Among  his  works  are  the  following:     For 
orchestra,  symphony    in  B  flat,  symphonic 
overtures,      "Sardanapalus,"      "Hiawatha," 
"Atala,"  "Endymion,"  "Thanatopsis,"   suite 
in  C,  for  chamber  music;  sonatas  for  piano 
and  violin,  piano  and  viola,  piano  and  'cello 
trios,  quartettes,  string  and  piano-forte,  and 
a  quintette  for  piano  and  strings,  for  piano- 
forte a  concerto,  a  sonata,  a  suite,  and  a 
large  number  of  smaller  pieces,  an   organ 
sonata,  and  many  songs  and  concerted  vocal 
works. 

Pianists  who  reach  the  summit   of  suc- 
cess  in  their  art  are  few  and  far  between. 
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Charles  Kunkel's  early  studies  were  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  his  father,  who  w^s  a 
well  known  and  efficient  musician.    Later  he 
placed  himself  under  the  well  known  mas- 
ters, Gottschalk  and  Thalberg,  both  of  whom 
took  a  great  interest  in  their  young  and  am- 
bitious pupil.    Mr.  Kunkel  came  to  St.  Louis 
in  1868,  and,  with  his  brother,  Jacob  Kun- 
kel, gave  a  series  of  two  concerts  for  two 
pianos.      Their    playing    created    a    great 
furore,  and  when  they  were  heard  by  Rubin- 
stein he  paid  them  a  great  compliment,  say- 
ing that  he  had  never  heard  better  duet  play- 
ing.   As  a  sight  reader,  Mr.  Kunkel  has  no. 
superior,  and  as  a  pianist  his  technique  is 
excelled  by  none.    As  a  composer  Mr.  Kun- 
kel stands  in  the  front  rank.    Some  of  Mr. 
Kunkel's  piano  pieces  have  reached  editions 
running  into  the  thousands.     Mr.  Kunkel's 
entire  life  has  been  one  of  indefatigable  work, 
and  he  has  built  up  a  catalogue  of  music  of 
which  he  may  well  be  proud.    His  efforts  in 
the  advancement  of  music  and  young  musi- 
cians can  not  be  overestimated.     His    an- 
nual "Kunkel's  Popular  Concerts"  have  been 
leading  features  of  the  musical  seasons  and 
potent   factors  in  the  musical  world.     Mr. 
Kunkel  has  been  intimate  with  most  of  the 
great  artists,  with  many  of  whom  he  played 
in  concerts,  notably  so,  Mr.  Gottschalk,  with 
whom  he  traveled  through  this  country  on 
a  concert  tour.    "Kunkel's  Musical  Review," 
which  has  appeared  every  month  for   many 
years,  is  a  musical  household    word,  very 
ably  edited,  and  contains  in  every  number 
choice  and  valuable  musical  information  and 
compositions  of  every  kind.    Jacob  Kunkel, 
his  deceased  brother,  was  also  a  pianist  of  the 
hig^hest  order,  and  a  most  amiable  gentle- 
man, who  left  many  friends  to  deplore  his 
loss. 

Victor  Ehling,  the  pianist,  spent  his  youth 
in  St.  Louis,  and  from  his  earliest  boyhood 
he  was  instructed  in  music  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  noted  music  teacher  here.  He 
afterward  moved  back  to  Germany  and 
placed  bis  son  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated pianist,  Leschetisky,  in  Vienna.  After 
studying  several  years  with  this  celebrated 
master,  he  returned  to  St.  Louis  in  1887,  and 
opened  a  studio  there,  which  was  patronized 
by  many  pupils  who  aimed  to  make  music 
a  professional  study.  Encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher,  Mr.  Ehling,  in  1895,  estab- 
lished a  college  of  music,  in  connection  with 


Mr.  Louis  Conrath,  which  is  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition. 

P.  G.  Anton,  violinist,  composer  and  mu- 
sician, came  to  this  city  in  1854  from  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  had  previously  resided  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Anton  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  edu- 
cated musicians  in  this  country.  He  was  not 
alone  a  master  of  his  instrument,  the  violin, 
but  a  composer  for  orchestra  of  the  highest 
order.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Rink  in  organ,  harmony  and  thorough  bass, 
and  completed  his  studies  under  Snyder  Von 
Wattensee.  His  principal  works  consist  of 
four  orchestra  symphonies,  a  number  of 
string  quartettes  and  quintettes,  numerous 
choral  works  and  song^,  and  various  com- 
positions for  the  violin,  violincello  and  piano. 
While  organist  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
for  eleven  years,  Mr.  Anton  composed  a 
complete  musical  service  for  that  church. 
For  many  years  he  directed  the  Arion  and 
Socialer  singing  societies  with  great  success, 
until  he  resigned  the  positions  on  account 
of  inability  to  give  further  personal  attention 
to  them.  Mr.  Anton  died  fai  St.  Louis,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1896. 

Mr.  Louis  Mayer  came  to  St.  Louis  in 
1880,  from  New  Orleans,  where  for  some 
years  he  had  been  leader  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  St.  Charles  Theater.  He  was  called 
to  St.  Louis  by  Mr.  DeBar  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  his  operahouse  orchestra,  made 
vacant  by  Mr.  A.  Waldauer's  withdrawal 
from  that  position.  In  1886  Mr.  Mayer  was 
chosen  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra, 
which  gave  their  concerts  at  Schneider's  Gar- 
den during  the  summers  of  1886  and  1887. 
He  was  a  thorough  musician  and  artist  upon 
every  string  instrument,  and  an  excellent 
conductor,  composer  of  orchestra  pieces,  and 
one  of  the  best  arrangers  for  string  and  mil- 
itary bands.  Mr.  Mayer  died  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1897,  deplored  by  the  whole  mu- 
sical fraternity  and  by  many  friends.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  great 
Richard  Wagner's  Orchestra  at  Zurich, 
which  is  proof  in  itself  that  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent musician  and  orchestra  player. 

The  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis 
Mask  Teachers'  in  1894,  at  the  time  when 
AssoclatloB.  the  Music  Teachers'  Na- 
tional Association  was  in 
session.    Mrs.  Nellie  Strong  Stevenson  was 
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elected  as  its  first  president,  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Schultze,  of  Kansas  City,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  with  the  following  executive  com- 
mittee: Robert  E.  Wadell,  of  Warrensburg; 
Mrs.  Talbot- Winship,  Warrensburg;  Mrs. 
Kate  I.  Brainard,  St.  Louis,  and  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Lukenbill,  Sedalia.  The  association  soon  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  State,  and 
when  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held«  in 
Pertle  Springs,  Missouri,  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  155,  representing  twenty-six  different 
towns  in  the  State.  The  musical  programmes 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  represented 
the  talent  in  many  different  places.  Essays 
on  "Music  in  Education,"  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Gra- 
ber,  of  Joplin,  and  "Teachers  and  Teaching," 
by  Mrs.  Fannie  E.  McKinney  Hughey,  of  St. 
Louis,  were  read,  followed  by  a  short  gen- 
eral discussion.  The  aims  of  the  association 
are  to  secure  mutual  improvement,  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  and  promote  the  culture 
of  musical  art  throughout  the  State,  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  professional  work,  and 
to  produce  works  of  excellence  by  Missouri 
composers,  and  thus  assist  them  in  obtain- 
ing general  recognition.  The  association, 
after  paying  all  its  debts,  had  the  sum  of 
$200  left  to  its  credit  after  the  first  convention 
in  Pertle  Springs.  Mrs.  Stevenson  was  urged 
on  all  sides  to  continue  in  the  presidency  of 
the  association,  but  she  felt  that  she  could 
not  give  the  requisite  time  to  it.  She  with- 
drew as  a  candidate,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Kroeger, 
of  St.  Louis,  was  elected  president  for  the 
next  two  years.  ^^^^^^  Waldauer. 

Mustek,  David,  patriot,  soldier  and  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
was  born  in  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  in 
1763.  The  family  was  of  Welsh  origin.  The 
father  of  David  Musick  was  a  man  of  marked 
individuality,  and  whenever  met  with  his 
name  is  associated  with  courage,  uprightness 
and  honor.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  the  colonial 
days,  and  when  he  died  left  five  sons.  One 
of  them,  Abraham,  removed  from  Virginia 
to  South  Carolina,  and  from  thence  to  North 
Carolina.  In  1777  he  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  greater  part  of  the  time  as  a  ranger 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Another,  Wil- 
liam Musick,  was  noted  for  his  reckless  bra- 
very in  the  patriotic  cause.  At  the  battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse  there  were  twenty- 
two  kinsmen  of  the  Musick  family  engaged 


on  the  patriot  side.  In  1794  Colonel  David 
Musick  came  to  the  West  and  settled  in  Illi- 
nois, and  was  engaged  in  frequent  fights  with 
the  Indians.  He  married  Prudence  White- 
side, whose  father,  James  Whiteside,  from 
Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina,  was  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Illinois,  and  founder  of 
Whiteside  Station,  a  rallying  point  for  the 
settlers  in  the  early  days.  In  1795  Colonel 
Musick  came  to  Missouri  and  located  at  Flor- 
issant, in  St.  Louis  County,  and  there  the 
Musick  family  of  Missouri  was  founded. 
When  the  War  of  181 2  came  on.  Colonel 
Musick,  animated  with  the  patriotic  spirit 
which  he  and  his  kinsmen  had  exhibited  in 
the  war  for  independence,  entered  the  service 
of  the  government  and  raised  a  company  of 
mounted  men  for  frontier  work.  He  served 
actively  for  two  years,  protecting  the  settle- 
ments west  of  St.  Louis  and  north  of  St 
Charles  from  Indians  who  were  inclmed  to 
be  troublesome,  and  with  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral fights.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  three  times  elected  to  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  and  afterward  was  once  presi- 
dential elector.  He  died  in  1837,  in  St.  Louis 
County,  leaving  a  large  family  of  children, 
their  names  being  as  follows:  Mary,  Sarah, 
Joel  Lewis,  James,  Russell,  Delia,  Myra  and 
Johoida,  the  last  named  being  the  only  sur- 
vivor in  1900,  and  then  a  resident  of  Floris- 
sant. Musick's  Ferry,  in  St.  Louis  County, 
takes  its  name  from  him. 

Mutual  Protection,  Order  of.— 

A  secret  society  combining  fraternal  and  life 
insurance  features,  which  originated  in  St. 
Louis,  December  16,  1878,  when  the  first 
lodge  was  incorporated  by  Theodore  H. 
Thomas,  Frank  D.  McBeth,  George  W.  Hall, 
W.  A.  Edmonds  and  J.  M.  Thomas.  It  has 
since  extended  its  membership  throughout 
the  United  States. 

Myers,  Mark  €•,  physician,  was  bom 
September  24,  1861,  in  Madison  County, 
Iowa.  His  parents  were  Michael  and  Sarah 
Jane  (Gore)  Myers.  The  father  was  an  early 
settler  of  the  county  in  which  the  son  was 
born,  and  has  long  been  prominent  in  religi- 
ous and  educational  concerns.  He  is  yet  liv- 
ing, and  is  presiding  elder  of  the  Dunkard 
Church,  at  Crcston,  Iowa.  He  is  a  native  of 
Virginia,  descended  from  a  German  family 
which  settled  in  Pennsylvania  in  colonial  days. 
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'  n  "Mu^ir  i'l  1  '-i:'.-:!'  '•,'    1  \    Mr     \     i     <  '  .j.'   I)  s  kinsmen  hat!  cxhili ' 
^  •  .*   I'i  J'l;  'i-i,  all  !  "'i '  .  ■'  (  ■    ;i"      '     <.  ♦    -  ^-i,'.  ji.-Tvicnoe.  'MU^rcd  th*'  -• 
.v   Ai'-s.  1  ^ii^>     !1     .'■  '   .            ■     •       -v.     •    "•  -.'^♦iru'nt  ar.l  raist*-!  a  con;  " 
i..»i'is,   w^^re   r    ^  :     •     .        -.1     •'     i   --'  ■    :    .    *  -  ..  :•   sor  t'totitio'"  \M)rk,     IK    -  * 
f  ^  »1    l.-o  • '^'-  M.     '!    t     t               '■       .     ••      .  t-^'i     «.i.^,  [»n*>trctin£;  the    ' 
.ii'*    *•'    M'     :•    M.i.*     ■'    ;           ,         \t.    ;  ■   ,  '•    '»i"    :^t.    L"uis   antl   nort'. 
Vctrrc   .;.'    :•  *    K-*^  <.'.  ■  ;•                    .      '  •.   .m    l:ili.i:^s  \v!  n    '\c:r   ir  'i' 
<::  n'i5-:\.i  ..rt   r'"-             *                 '•    .  *  •        ^    •    ,     .in  1  %viti    whom  he    i.j- 
.at'*  &'*    ^u.' ■' .'                                                    •  '-.       \:,:    the   c'(js»-    .'I    th'    '■    ' 
:-)  i:i    •l':'^'^  '.                              '    '    '.               '  "  ••    ti"«<'^    cVoled    t(»    the    i '-i    ' 
.   w.i;>'  '-ors,    .•                             :'"  !]•    '  '     "  •                 .  ,  •  '.  '':  f.   aM<l   attcrwar-l   was   or.t. 
:     ;    J,'!!- r;:-     '                           .    ■      i-                           -     :    i.        vt'U.     ileoieU'ii  1837,  m  "":. - 
..  •(  r   TM^  .n';    :.                           '      '    :'       ■             .       (  •       \  i^ -nj   a   lart;*'   fainiiv  •«: 
:' .  ■'I  l<^t*  ;■ »  i' -    •                '         *    ■•  k   '              '       •  •'-(->  tuiri^  as  follows :  M.ir\.  -  " 
Ml  1  (.r*;-   .-Mfi'.;                    ■•••■.  v\        ..       '.  .'\!<.   I.'iM'f'^.   kiissel!,  I  >eha.  Mvr     - 
'•II  :.\i  M-l'-^  t"  .•'**••    *              •       •    '       •       •  .;  ^,  |,,.   Pa»rc''   belnj;?  th.c  f-^' "  ^ 
*'.r  a^-'-c'..;    >:.     '                               •      -f             '  .,   {.'.,,  p:;.]  :l.fn  a  r^>si«i«  nt  of 
i.o   t-\*-  *•      '.'    "                                      '.-    .   •  .  '         }\     ■.  rr;     in   Si.  L-'Ui-  '    ■ 

•                                       i  .  ['     N  -iM  ,      .  »      1       ,'  :r;i!n  him. 


.'  '.t   :«-r    '. 


'•  ••*  :  ill  Trotection,  Order  of. 

\  ,  *  ^  .  i.  ty  I '-»^'Ihininpf  fraternal  an-' 

V.p-i.-*  .!  •  .    .--aii'l'.ne  •         •,- ;.ti  •    ^     nhi'-h    orici'i^ite-l   t   '^ 

)l  t    .'  ' .  -    1:1  I  NL-.onri,  1     .  ,)     ,-r..])  -    p.     1S78,    v\hen   tlu    :" 

V  as  horn  i:  *^,  \'i:i^inia,  in  ■  m,i^    mc^  rj-or^/'-i    by    Theot'ore    - 

i."''^     '' '       .'  ^'.  '>:*l:hi.     'Ill'  :    .       ,,,  I  '-..  ;-  I).  MrtM'ih.  Gcorgt  W   \b 

:'''f^'   r    .'I'.-  -  .•  rr.  in  ot  n-; /-^evi  ^\  .     \.   L  h-.    ---v  a*i  1  J    \l.Thnn;a<      ''  '■ 

w.  *.v  .<i.*.^"         '  ,    •     nM     \N'iii    h-;  .'iic*-   txt'-'P'^*'!    r-    nitribershij)  rhi  »i'U'"'~ 

1' inu-  Is  a   -  •        •■  *..    .  "y.":i,'i*n"s«  t',,.  l'nir..l   states. 

''  >'^.  ..I  '  .1-    ..-■..*)  I  >fyers,   Mark   T.,  physician,  wv 

••»    I'^'ni.  t  '     .    \   •  :  •  ■.!  >    ..M   i-r    j|,     iKf"-!,    in    Sfad'son    ' 

t<»  "^  -srn  I       .  .       .  .     •  *  •'.'•!  e  to  A  ':.:i  :    .a.      ili<;  r^^ -nts  were  Michael  ar  ' 

Tar  lina       In    ^    T   !  ■       ••   :'*!   tne    i"::v  )tu  f  f,,  (''Iwrd  ^lyers.     The  father  was  ' 

t'v'^^nrv  .\ri»iv.  ..'4    ^.-^   .  i  ,     *::»■  '■:,!  1.*  th*  ^r5-  .^  cf  t».^*  county  in  which  the   - 

wa^   t!i':  ^'"'-.it   r  i.  "t  .-       '^  »    '.c   '  .  a  ra.'.ri  r  l-.i"\  .'vt]  has  lon^  been  prom:ri' : : 

...^  :;i:s^  ti:.*  ('l.'-r>.  '(•'.'     ».-      \n*  ih.T,  \\  il-  01, v  a.-'i  f.iiK'ational  concerns.     H"  • 

liani  M  '\-\\  ^^.'-'^  r   ■•-!  •    :  '  ^s  rt^-i.  ^s  bra-  ir::',  aii<l  is  T>residing  elder  of  tht- 

v:  V    in   the   p.triMii.-   rr,i.  r.      At   tiie   b.tttle  <  iinrch,  at  Creston,  Iowa.  j-Ie  is  a 

<!*'  '  i'..  ]''^r«!   (^>urtlt'*n'^*'   Uic  t    w  :  '   tna  r.ty-  \'irpnia.  descended   from  a   Gcrn:.  • 

♦\'.'>  r  •'  ::i**n  or  tht    '.'--''.k  trn^ily  eiv:3^red  wLioi;  soricd  in  rennsylvania  in  co! 
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The  mother  is  deceased.  She  was  born  in 
Indiana,  of  mingled  French  and  Scotch  blood. 
The  son,  Mark  C.  Myers,  was  reared  upon  a 
farm.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  saved 
a  young  companion  from  drowning,  swim- 
ming to  his  rescue  and  supporting  him  to  the 
shore.  He  attended  a  public  school,  gradu- 
ated from  a  high  school  and  was  for  a  year  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
took  a  first  g^ade  certificate  as  a  teacher,  and 
taught  country  schools  successfully  for  sev» 
eral  years.  He  then  established  a  drug  busi- 
ness in  Creston,  Iowa,  and  afterward  in 
Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  was  registered  as 
a  pharmacist  in  each  State.  His  business 
leading  him  to  medicine,  he  studied  for  one 
year  in  the  Ensworth  Medical  College,  St. 
Joseph,  and  then  at  the  University  Medical 
College  of  Kansas  City,  being  graduated  from 
the  last  named  institution  March  23,  1897. 
His  practice  began  in  Kansas  City  the  year 
previous  to  his  graduation,  and  yet  continues, 
surgery  being  included  with  his  general  work. 
His  position  in  the  profession  is  attested  by 
the  positions  which  he  occupies  by  the  suf- 
frages of  his  fellows.    He  is  assistant  clinical 


surgeon  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in 
the  University  Medical  College,  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  in  the  Ag^ew  Hospital,  and 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  Medical  College.  In  politics  he 
is  a  Democrat.  While  living  in  Iowa  he  oc- 
cupied various  township  offices,  to  which  he 
was  elected  in  face  of  a  strong  Republican 
party  majority.  In  Masonry  he  is  a  Knight 
Templar,  and  he  is  president  and  medical  ex- 
aminer of  Banner  Council  of  the  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Security.  He  was  married  August 
5,  1886,  to  Miss  May  Kinney,  of  Creston, 
Iowa.  Of  this  marriage  have  been  born  three 
children;  two  died  in  infancy;  a  daughter, 
May  Bee,  five  years  of  age,  survives.  Dr. 
Myers  possesses  excellent  literary  taste,  and 
is  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  best  au- 
thors. J 

'  4 

Myrtle  Street  Prlgon.— The  military 
prison,  established  by  the  Federal  authorities 
in  St.  Louis  in  1861,  at  the  comer  of  Fifth 
and  Myrtle  Streets,  in  what  had  previously 
been  known  as  Lynch's  Negro  Pen,  which 
see. 


N 


NaST^ly  Charles,  lawyer,  was  bom  Au- 
gust 9, 1849,  in  Colorado  County,  Texas.    He 
obtained  his  literary  education  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  a  German  private  school  and  the 
high  school,  and  his  legal  education  at  the 
St.  Louis  Law  School.     He  then  attended 
the  Berlin  University,  in  Germany,  where  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Roman 
law,  political  economy,  history,  and  kindred 
subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  practice  of  law.     Re- 
turning to  St.  Louis  in  1873,  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession  to  which  he  has 
since    devoted    himself    with   the    zeal   and 
earnestness  of  one  thoroughly  in  love  with 
his  calling.     Since  1875  he' has  filled  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  St.  Louis  Law  School,  and 
as    a  lecturer  has  no   superior  among  the 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  bar.    In  1881  and 
1882  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  1893  to 
1897  he  was  president  of  the  city  council  of 
St.   Louis.    A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has 
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acted  with  that  party  in  all  contests  in  which 
real  political  issues  were  involved,  and  has 
been  conspicuous  in  its  councils,  frequently 
a  delegate  to  its  conventions,  and  active  in 
many  of  its  most  important  campaigns  since 
1880.  He  has  been  a  useful  and  influential 
member  of  the  bOfird  of  trustees  of  the  Public 
Library,  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wash- 
ington University,  and  of  the  board  of  control 
of  the  St.  Louis  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Qub,  the 
University  Qub,  the  Union  Club,  Commer- 
cial Club,  Round  Table,  Mercantile  Club, 
Noonday  Qub,  Liederkranz  Society,  and  St. 
Louis  Turners'  Society. 

Napoleon* — A  village  in  Lafayette 
County,  on  the  Missouri  River  and  on  the 
Lexington  branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  thirteen  miles  southwest  of  Lexing- 
ton, the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public  school, 
and  a  German  Evangelical  Church.  In  1899 
the  population  was  200.     The  site  was  an 
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important  shipping  point  in  the  days  of  river 
traifSc,  and  was  known  as  Poston's  Landing, 
named  for  John  A.  Poston,  an  early  store- 
keeper. It  was  afterward  known  as  Lisbon, 
and  in  1836  it  was  platted  under  its  present 
name  by  William  Ish,  Nathaniel  Tucker  and 
others. 

Napoleon's  Visit  to  St.  Louis* — In 

September  of  1861  St.  Louis  was  visited  by 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte — called  Prince  Na- 
poleon— who,  in  company  with  his  suite, 
spent  some  days  in  the  city.  This  Prince 
Napoleon  was  the  nephew  of  Napoleon  I, 
being  the  son  of  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
eldest  brother  of  the  great  Corsican.  He  had 
previously  spent  some  years  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  French 
phik>logist.  He  was  received  with  due  con- 
sideration, paid  a  ceremonial  visit  to  General 
John  C.  Fremont,  and  visited  points  of  inter- 
est about  the  city  in  company  of  the  mayor 
and  other  public  officers. 

Napton,  William  Barclay,  lawyer 
and  jurist,  was  bom  in  Princeton,  New  Jer- 
sey, in  1808,  and  died  at  his  farm  at  Elk  Hill, 
Saline  County,  Missouri,  January  8, 1883.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  In  1832  he  came  to 
Missouri,  and,  settling  at  Fayette,  he  prac- 
ticed law  there,  and  also  edited  the  "Boones 
Lick  Democrat."  In  1836  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  State  Senate,  and  the  same 
year  was  appointed  Attorn;ey  General  of 
Missouri.  Governor  Boggs  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1838.  Re- 
maining on  the  bench  until  1852,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  same  position, 
but  was  beaten  because  of  a  split  in  his  party. 
In  1856,  however,  he  was  again  elected,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  ousted  during  the 
Civil  War  on  account  of  his  failure  to  take 
the  prescribed  oath  of  loyalty.  Coming  then 
to  St.  Louis,  he  began  the  practice  of  law 
in  1863,  and  was  engaged  in  much  important 
litigation  until  1872.  Upon  the  death  of  Judge 
Ewing,  of  the  supreme  court,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  thus  made  vacant, 
by  Governor  Woodson.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  term  he  was  elected  to  fill  out  the  term 
ending  in  1880.  At  its  expiration  he  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Saline  County,  on  which  he 
resided  until  his  death.  He  was  an  able 
Ijiwyer  and  jurist,  and  a  public  man  of  marked 


influence  and  wide  popularity.  He  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  during  the 
Civil  War  he  sympathized  strongly  with  the 
South.  He  was  president  of  the  pro-slavery 
convention,  held  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  presidential  campaign  of  i860. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  so-called  "Jackson 
resolutions"  adopted  by  the  Missouri  Legis- 
lature in  1847,  and  was  a  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  views  therein  set  forth.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1839,  Miss  Malinda  Williams,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  L.  Williams,  Chancellor  of 
Tennessee,  and  at  one  time  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  that  State.  They  reared 
a  family  of  nine  sons  and  one  daughter. 
After  the  death  of  Judge  Napton  the  Legis- 
lature of  Missouri  appropriated  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  a  portrait  of  him, 
painted  by  Frank  M.  Pebbles,  the  noted 
portrait  painter  of  Chicago,  and  this  portrait 
now  hangs  in  the  supreme  court  room  at 
Jefferson  City. 

"Nashville,''  The.— The  United  States 
gunboat  "Nashville"  had  the  honor  of  firing 
the  first  shot  in  the  war  with  Spain.  In  April, 
1899,  it  was  announced  that  the  "Nashville" 
had  been  ordered  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
St.  Louis  "on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  exhi- 
bition." She  arrived  at  i  p.  m.,  Wednesday, 
May  loth.  A  reception  was  given  her  offi- 
cers at  the  Mercantile  Qub,  with  an  address 
of  welcome  from  R.  H.  Kern,  and  a  reply 
from  Captain  Maynard.  May  nth,  there  was 
a  street  parade  of  mounted  police,  carriages 
containing  the  officers  of  the  "Nashville/' 
with  the  mayor  and  prominent  citizens,  two 
troops  of  United  States  cavalry  from  the 
barracks,  and  the  blue  jackets  of  the  gunboat. 
On  the  evening  of  May  12th  a  banquet  was 
given  the  officers  of  the  "Nashville"  at  the 
Southern  Hotel. 

National  Americans. — ^A  secret  ben- 
efit order  established  in  St.  Louis  in  1878 
and  incorporated  in  1879  by  Roswell  D. 
Grant,  Dr.  Francis  O.  Drake,  John  C.  Rals- 
ton, Dr.  Albert  Merrell,  Dr.  W.  S.  Wartman, 
Lorenzo  Browning  and  others.  The  society 
admitted  native  born  Americans  only,  and 
paid  death  benefits.  It  grew  rapidly  for  a 
time  after  its  establishment,  and,  at  one  time, 
there  were  more  than  a  dozen  lodges  in 
St.  Louis,  with  a  membership  approximat- 
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ing  2,000.  It  became  national  in  character, 
as  well  as  in  name,  but  in  consequence  of 
alleged  bad  management  of  its  affairs,  it 
failed  to  become  a  permanent  organization, 
and  passed  out  of  existence  in  1886. 

National  Balls. — It  was  an  old-time 
custom  in  St.  Louis  to  have  two  grand  balls 
during  the  winter  season  of  each  year.  One 
was  held  on  the  8th  of  January,  the  anniver- 
sary of  General  Jackson's  victory  over  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  other  on  the 
22d  of  February,  the  anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday.  These  were  called  na- 
tional balls,  and  were  fanrous  events  in  social 
circles. 

National  Bank  Depository*— A 

National  Bank,  which  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  a  depository  for 
government  revenue  funds.  The  bank  is  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  the  treasury  authori- 
ties an  amount  of  government  bonds  of  the 
face  value  of  the  amount  stipulated  to  be  kept 
on  deposit  with  it  by  the  government,  and 
surplus  collections  made  from  time  to  time 
must  be  turned  into  the  nearest  subtreasury 
of  the  United  States. 

National  Building  Trades  Conn- 
<5ll.— An  association  of  those  engaged  in  the 
building  trades,  formed  in  St.  Louis,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1897.    The  idea  of  forming  a  national 
council  originated  with  the  Building  Trades 
Council,  of  St.  Louis,  and  representatives  of 
these  trades  from  various  cities  were  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  held  in  that  city  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  such  organization.    The 
first  officers  of  the  permanent  organization 
were  Edward  Carroll,  of  Chicago,  president ; 
Theodore  Jones,  of  Kansas  City,  first  vice 
president;  J.  Haley,  of  Washington,  second 
vice  president;  J^mes  Kierney,  of  Toledo, 
third  vice  president,  and  H.  W.  Steinbiss,  of 
St.  Louis,  secretary  and  treasurer.     At  its 
iirst    meeting    the    council    favored    united 
efforts  to  induce  the  government  to  employ 
only  union  labor  in  the  erection  of  public 
l>uildings. 

[National  Cemetery. — ^A  cemetery  es- 
tablished in  1867,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Springfield,  the  location  being  approved  by 
Lorenzo  Thomas,  adjutant  general  of  the 
XJnited  States  Army,  who  made  a  personal 


visit  to  the  site  in  Septentber  of  that  year. 
William  Goodyear  acted  as  agent  for  the 
government  in  the  collection  of  the  remains 
of  Federal  soldiers  from  the  battlefifsld  of 
Wilson's  Creek  and  elsewhere.  In  1873  was 
erected  a  montunent  to  the  memory  of  the 
Union  soldiers  killed  in  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field, January  8,  1863.  The  cost  of  erection, 
$5,000,  was  provided  for  in  the  will  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Jeflferson  Bailey,  of  Springfield.  The 
monument  stands  twenty-six  feet  four  inches 
in  height,  and  is  of  marble.  Surmounting 
the  shaft  is  the  life  size  figure  of  a  private 
soldier  in  the  position  of  "parade  rest,"  and 
about  the  monument  are  placed  six  cannons 
set  on  end.  May  30th  of  the  same  year  the 
monument  was  unveiled  in  presence  of  an 
immense  assemblage,  when  the  draperies 
were  drawn  by  Miss  Belle  Robertson,  and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  e:^-Govemor 
Thomas  C.  Fletcher  and  Judge  W.  F.  Geiger. 
There  are  now  five  acres  of  ground  enclosed, 
containing  the  remains  of  1,697  soldiers,  737 
of  the  graves  being  marked  "unknown." 
The  superintendent  resides  in  a  brick  cottage 
upon  the  grounds. 

National  Confectioners'  Associa- 
tion.—An  association  of  the  confectioners  of 
the  United  States,  organized  in  1884  at  a 
convention  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Its  ob- 
jects are  to  improve  the  quality  of  confection- 
ery in  all  practicable  ways,  to  prevent  hurtful 
adulterations,  to  promote  the  common  inter- 
ests of  its  members,  and  to  facilitate  united 
action  on  all  matters  of  importance  to  the 
trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  All  manu- 
facturing confectioners  who  sell  to  the  job- 
bing trade  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
Missouri  confectioners  have  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  work  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

National  Convention  of  Cattle- 
men.— The  first  national  convention  of  the 
cattle-raisers  of  the  country  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  November  of  1884.  Immediately 
after  the  adjournment  of  this  convention  the 
National  Cattle  and  Horse-Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  organized  in 
that  city.  The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
last  named  organization  was  held  in  St.  Louis 
in  November  of  1885.  It  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  interests  of  stock-raisers 
throughout  the  country. 
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Xational  Union. — ^A  distinctively 
American  secret  beneficial  order,  organized 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  5,  1881,  and  incor- 
porated the  same  month  under  the  laws  of 
that  State.  The  government  of  the  order  is 
purely  representative  and  has  three  depart- 
ments ;  the  council,  or  local  body ;  the  assem- 
bly, or  State  body ;  and  the  senate,  or  national 
body.  The  association  pays  benefits  at  death 
in  sums  varying  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  as  the 
beneficiary  may  have  selected  under  the  grad- 
ing system.  The  principal  business  of  the 
order  is  transacted  in  the  city  of  Toledo, 
Ohio.  There  were  about  800  councils  in  the 
United  States  at  the  begfinning  of  the  year 
1898,  and  at  the  same  time  about  50,000  mem- 
bers were  enrolled.  The  first  council  in  Mis- 
souri, St.  Louis  Council,  No.  29,  was  organ- 
ized in  1883.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1898  there  were  thirty-four  councils  in  the 
State,  and  the  total  membership  was  about 
2,500. 

National  Onard.— The  Missouri  Na- 
tional Guard  is  a  military  organization  of 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  not  more  than  3,000  in  number,  who 
have  voluntarily  enlisted  therein  for  what- 
ever military  duty  may  lawfully  be  required 
of  them.  The  companies  are  drilled  and 
trained  in  tactics  and  service,  and  once  a 
year  all  meet  in  a  common  encampment  in 
some  suitable  place,  where  they  go  through 
the  routine  of  camp  duties.  The  Governor 
is  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  adjutant 
general  is  the  chief  staff  officer.  The  State 
armory  is  at  Jefferson  City,  and  in  it  are  kept 
the  arms,  supplies  and  records.  The  National 
Guard  is  the  active  efficient  organization  of 
the  General  State  Militia,  which  consists  of 
all  able-bodied  males  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  who  are  subject  to  military  duty 
and  liable  to  be  called  out  when  the  danger 
is  too  great  for  the  National  Guard  alone  to 
cope  with. 

Naval  Operations  at  St.  Lioais^ 
1861-5.— See  "Gunboats." 

Nave^  Abraniy  pioneer  merchant,  and 
founder  of  important  mercantile  houses 
in  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Omaha  and 
other  cities,  was  born  June  2,  181 5,  in 
Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  and  died  at  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  June  23,  1898.  His  parents 
were  Henry  and  Mary  (Brooks)  Nave,  who 


removed  from  Tennessee  to  Missouri,  then  a 
Territory,  in  1816,  when  Abram  was  a  year 
old.  The  elder  Nave  was  descended  from 
Holland  ancestry,  but  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
where  he  acquired  lands  and  was  a  slave- 
owner. He  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812.  He  died  in  Missouri 
in  1883  at  the  remarkable  age  of  ninety-six 
years.  Abram  Nave  was  privileged  to  secure 
but  the  most  meagre  educational  advantages, 
attending  only  the  country  schools  in  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  which,  in  that  day,  were 
poorly  equipped  and  illy  taught.  Tuition  was 
afforded  but  four  months  in  the  year;  the 
building  was  a  log  cabin ;  there  were  no  text 
books,  but  each  pupil  brought  such  as  his 
home  afforded,  so  that  there  were  no  two 
alike,  and  some  children  were  without  any; 
the  master  held  his  seat  in  the  corner  of  the 
cordstick  chimney,  and  his  effort  was  given 
to  the  enforcement  of  order  and  the  punish- 
ment of  delinquents  rather  than  to  the  im- 
parting of  knowledge  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  the  latter  up  to  the- "Double  Rule 
of  Three,"  which  constituted  the  course  of 
study.  Something  of  that  native  force  of 
character,  which  led  to  his  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  after  life,  is  discerned  in  the  fact  that 
young  Nave  improved  that  trifling  oppor- 
tunity so  well  that  shortly  after  leaving  school 
he  himself  became  a  teacher  for  a  time ;  and 
that  at  no  period  in  life,  occupied  as  he  was 
with  large  financial  interests  and  in  widely 
separated  places,  involving  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  various  forms  of  property, 
was  he  dependent  upon  any  one  to  draw  his 
papers  or  make  his  calculations.  He  soon 
engaged  in  business,  his  first  venture  being 
in  1841  at  Savannah,  Missouri  with  $1,000, 
borrowed  from  his  father,  as  his  entire  capital. 
There  he  opened  a  general  store,  establishing 
himself  as  the  pioneer  merchant  of  the  little 
town.  He  continued  in  its  management  sev- 
eral years,  there  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  mammoth  business  enterprises  which 
were  destined  to  grow  out  of  it,  for  not  only 
was  the  undertaking  profitable  immediately 
and  continuously,  but  in  it  he  developed  that 
rare  sagacity  and  wise  judgment  of  men  and 
affairs  which  fitted  him  for  greater  undertak- 
ings, and  led  up  to  a  career  crowned  with 
success  and  honor,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  rearing  of  a  family  which,  with  him  and 
after  him,  achieved  success  and  honor  second 
only  to  that  which  he  had  won.   In  1846  Mr. 
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Nave  opened  another  store  at  Oregon,  Holt 
County,  Missouri,  in  connection  with  his 
brother-in-law,  James  McCord.  From  1850  to 
1857  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
with  the  same  partner  and  others,  buying 
cattle,  mules,  etc.,  in  Missouri,  driving  them 
across  the  plains  to  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
California,  where  they  were  ranged  and  finally 
marketed.  The  result  of  this  venture  was  the 
organization  of  the  firm  of  Nave,  McCord 
&  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wholesale  grocery  house  under 
that  title,  which  in  1880  was  incorporated  as 
the  Nave  &  McCord  Mercantile  Company. 
This  was  at  its  founding  the  largest  establish- 
ment in  its  line  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  present  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  widely  famed  busi- 
ness houses  in  the  West.  In  i860  the  firm  had 
extended  its  operations  over  so  extensive  a 
territory  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
open  branch  houses  at  convenient  points,  one 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Nave,  McCord  &  Company,  and  another  at 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  styled  the  McCord- 
Nave  Company.  In  1872  Mr.  Nave  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  where  he  established  the  wholesale 
grocery  house  of  Nave,  Goddard  &  Co.,  later 
Nave  &  McCord,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
personal  attention,  at  the  same  time' holding 
financial  and  advisory  relations  with  the  other 
houses.  Other  enterprises  also  claimed  the 
direction  of  his  masterly  executive  ability. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Smith- 
McCord  &  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and 
a  stockholder  in  the  Henry  Krug  Packing 
Company,  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  For  many 
years  he  was  most  actively  concerned  with 
his  mercantile  establishments.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  cattle  business  in  Texas,  and 
this  led  to  the  organization,  in  1881,  of  the 
Nave-McCord  Cattle  Company,  which  owns 
vast  herds  and  125,000  acres  of  ranch  land 
in  Garza  County,  Texas.  In  1883  he  left  St. 
Louis,  returning  to  St.  Joseph,  where  he  had 
made  his  first  large  beginning,  and  from 
which  place  he  found  it  convenient  to  over- 
see his  many  and  widely  dispersed  concerns. 
A  few  years  ago  he  ceased  active  connection 
with  the  many  business  interests  with  which 
his  name  had  been  so  long  associated,  and 
made  a  partial  but  generous  division  of  his 
ample  estate  among  his  children.  He  then 
sought  a  serene  and  elegant  retirement, 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  his  own  success 


in  life,  gratifying  as  it  had  been,  was  not 
greater  than  that  which  had  attended  the 
sons  he  had  reared,  who  had  attained  for- 
tune and  distinction  in  business  within  his 
own  lifetime.  Mr.  Nave  was  a  lifelong  Demo- 
crat, earnest  in  his  convictions  and  ready  at 
all  times  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  party 
in  all  legitimate  ways.  His  prominence  was 
such  and  he  was  held  in  so  high  esteem  that 
public  position  was  ever  within  his  reach,  and 
he  was  frequently  solicited  to  accept  office, 
but  persistently  declined,  preferring  business 
pursuits,  not  only  for  the  reward  which  came 
to  him,  but  because  in  them  he  conceived  that 
he  could  be  more  helpful  to  his  fellow  men. 
In  early  life  he  made  profession  of  religion 
and  became  a  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  remaining  a  consistent  member  until 
his  death.  Somewhat  earlier  he  became  a 
Mason,  but  soon  ceased  to  affiliate  with  the 
order.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the 
institution  or  of  its  membership ;  it  only  failed 
to  attract  him.  In  1842  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Lucy  McCord  in  Saline  County,  Mis- 
souri. She  was  a  daughter  of  William  Mc- 
Cord, a  native  of  Albermarle  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  State  she  was  also  bom.  Mr. 
McCord  had  immigrated  to  Missouri 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
at  Versailles,  where  he  died.  Of  this 
union  were  born  six  children,  of  whom 
three  are  living,  namely:  William  H.  Nave, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  James  M.  Nave, 
head  of  the  McCord  &  Nave  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  Mrs. 
Emma  Nave  Ranney,  who  resides  in  Europe. 
The  third  son,  Samuel  M.  Nave,  died  at  St. 
Joseph,  April  10,  1901.  The  mother  of  these 
children  died  at  Savannah,  Missouri,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1853.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Nave  the 
Commercial  Club  of  St.  Joseph  adopted  reso- 
lutions in  recognition  of  his  sterling  qualities 
as  a  man,  and  his  long  and  honorable  record 
in  connection  with  large  and  important  busi- 
ness concerns  which  had  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  development  of  the  city  and 
to  its  permanent  prosperity.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  very  large  assemblage  of  peo- 
ple from  all  walks  of  life,  among  whom  were 
nearly  all  of  the  public  officials  and  promi- 
nent business  men  of  St.  Joseph. 

Nave,  James  McCord,  a  most  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and  for  many  years  actively 
concerned  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
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one  of  the  largest  commercial  firms  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born 
at  Savannah,  November  22,  1844.  He  is  de- 
scended from  a  pioneer  family,  his  grand- 
father having  come  from  Tennessee  in  181 5, 
locating  in  Saline  County.  His  father,  Abram 
Nave,  was  a  pioneer  merchant,  who  began 
business  at  Savannah,  Missouri,  in  1840,  and 
for  more  than  thirty  years  was  associated  in 
business  with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Mc- 
Cord,  at  St.  Joseph,  Omaha,  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City,  where  their  firms  achieved  great 
successes  and  established  high  reputation  for 
mercantile  ability  and  probity.  James  Mc- 
Cord  Nave  entered  the  Masonic  College  at 
Lexington  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  obliged 
to  suspend  his  studies  on  account  of  an  eye 
ailment.  Upon  recovery  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Missouri  State  University,  and  after- 
ward in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  its  founder,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Campbell.  Upon  completing  his 
education  he  entered  the  wholesale  grocery 
house  of  Nave,  McCord  &  Co.,  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri.  The  active  managers  were  his 
father  and  uncle,  from  whom  he  derived  the 
first  lessons  in  a  calling  in  which  he  himself 
became  distinguished,  and  whose  best  traits 
were  reflected  in  his  own  life.  After  a  year  so 
occupied  he  was  sent  to  the  Omaha  whole- 
sale grocery  house  owned  by  the  same  firm. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
McCord,  Nave  &  Co.,  and  established  at 
Kansas  City  a  wholesale  grocery  house,  of 
which  he  was  the  manager  until  the  house 
was  closed  in  1895.  During  this  long  period 
the  business  carried  on  by  the  same  partners 
in  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  transacted  by  any 
mercantile  firm  in  the  country.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Kansas  City  house  James  Mc- 
Cord Nave  enjoyed  the  highest  possible  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  in  discernment,  sagacious 
methods  and  spotless  integrity;  particularly 
during  the  score  of  years  dating  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Kansas  City  house,  a  date 
practically  identical  with  the  beginning  of  the 
development  of  Kansas  City,  his  was  one  of 
its  most  conspicuous  enterprises,  aiding  ma- 
terially in  its  advancement  and  in  extending 
its  influence  into  the  great  region  which  was 
peopled  in  large  degree  through  its  effort. 
A  Democrat  where  great  issues  are  involved, 


Mr.  Nave  preserves,  in  local  affairs,  the  in- 
dependence attaching  to  the  conduct  of  a 
conservative  man  of  business.  Seeking  no- 
favors  himself,  he  countenances  no  prefer- 
ment of  unworthy  men  for  sake  of  party,  and 
supports  only  those  who  are  of  real  service  to 
the  community.  In  1874  he  took  an  earnest 
stand  in  advocacy  of  a  new  charter  for  Kan- 
sas City,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
thirteen  who  reported  that  instrument,  his 
influence  was  potent  in  formulating  meas- 
ures which  averted  imminent  municipal  bank- 
ruptcy and  preserved  the  city  from 
lawlessness.  While  this  subject  was  under 
consideration  he  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  speak  in  public  gatherings  and  before  the 
board  of  trade,  and  his  shrewd,  incisive  ut- 
terances were  always  listened  to  with  deep 
attention  and  approbation.  For  the  past  fe^ 
years  he  has  been  principally  concerned  with 
his  personal  affairs,  among  them  being  prop- 
erties derived  from  or  connected  with  the 
large  mercantile  interests  which  commanded 
his  attention  during  his  more  active  life.  Mr. 
Nave  was  married  November  7,  1867,  to  Miss 
Annie  M.  English,  at  Alton,  Illinois.  Their 
children  are  James  Revel  Nave  and  Ada  May 
Nave.  Their  son,  JAMES  REVEL  NAVE, 
was  born  December  24,  1873,  i"  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  He  began  his  education  in  schools 
in  his  native  city  and  afterward  attended  the 
Military  School  at  Peekskill-on-the-Hudson^ 
the  Andover  (Massachusetts)  Preparatory 
School  and  Williams  College,  at  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts.  When  the  plant  of  the 
Eagle  Manufacturing  Company  was  removed 
from  Davenport,  Iowa,  to  Kansas  City,  and 
the  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Missouri,  in  1896,  he  acquired  an  in- 
terest and  was  made  assistant  secretary.  The 
year  following  he  was  advanced  to  his  present 
position  of  treasurer.  Methodical  in  the  con- 
duct of  business,  he  is  accounted  among  the 
most  unassuming  as  well  as  among  the  most 
capable  and  progressive  of  the  young  busi- 
ness men  of  Kansas  City  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  its  reputation  for  enterprise 
and  activity.  He  is  among  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Manufacturers'  Associatioa 
of  Kansas  City,  and  is  a  director  in  that  body. 
His  recreation  is  principally  fotmd  with  the 
Country  Club  and  the  Commercial  Qub,  of 
both  of  which  organizations  he  is  a  popular 
member. 
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j>arent  of  oUier  imp<.rtant  h-  ovs  fonnde^i  b\ 
Lmi  in   Kansas  Lity,  Mi'^>-('';ri ;   ( "'iiialia.   >se 
braska.    anil    elsewhere.      He    <lied     in     St 
Josepli,    Missouri,    June    23,    i8i>8.      Samiul 
Xave's   motlier   was  a   sister   of  James   Mc- 
Cord,  brother-in-law  of  Abrain  Nave,  and  his 
as^ioeiate  in  many  of  h.is  most  important  un- 
dt: takings.     Tli^:   ancestry  on  both   sides   oi 
t!ii^     lamily    was     m.ost     honorabV.      Henry 
Xave,  fariier  of  Abram   Nave,  wa-^  etij^aj^ed 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in   1812      Tlie 
w.te  of  Ai'^am  Xave  was  a  da..s.^\ter  of  Wil- 
liam   McCord,   a   practicing   la/^*r   at    \'e. - 
sailh  s,  >di^souri;  he  was  desctnl-d  irom  a-- 
}>i^;tish   family  which   settled  in    \  irginia   '^ 
early  colonial   days,  and  which,    in   s^-me   ot 
its  men:bers,  htld  p(»sition  under  the  crown. 
Samuel  Xave  received  his  rudimentary  educa- 
tion   in    the   common   schools   -''    Savannah, 
Missiiuri.    and   at   St.   Joseph,    .\m  — mri,    to 
\vh:ch  {>^'ice  his  parents  rem(.»\ed  in  iS^Cj.     In 
jS'')7  he  entered  Princ*  ...n   ^^.■l\♦•r-^ity,  t'-om 
wdiich    he    was    graduated    m    "  v     classical 
course  in   1871.     Immediately  t*  •  /eafter  he 
entered  the  wholesale  grocery  house  ot  Xavr 
&  McCord,  St.  Joseph,  Misscniri,  and  devote-' 
his  entire  energies  to  mastering  the  dftail> 
of  the  business.     He  was  practically  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  tipon  its  incorp()ration 
under  the  name  of  the  XaveO.U~^_ '>rd   Mer- 
cantile Com[)any  he  became  tt  e  ^  ^ce  presi- 
dent, a  position  which  he  relar     ',   unMl  his 
death.     He  was  also  treasurer  or  tn*.   Henry 
Krug   Packing   Company,    St.   J^^^ej.'.i,    Mis- 
souri:    vice     president     of     the     Townsend 
Wholesale  Grocer  Company,  f>f  South   Mc- 
Alister,  Indian  Territory,  and  \  tre  T>resident 
of  the  Nave-McCord  Cattle  Cfjnp.-ny.     He 
served  a  term  as  police  commissioi^er  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  Francis.     He 
was  married  to  Mi^s  Minnie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  J.   Holliday,  of  St.   Louis.   March   2S, 
1877.     Tw^o    children,     Lucile     and     Samuel 
Fritz  Nave,  were  born  of  this  marriage.    Mr. 
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Nave,  Sannicl  MilU^r,  nunliant,  w.i^ 
bnni  at  >avaiin<i!\  M.^Mniri,  l^'cbniarv  i 
i^  ;\>.  His  j>arc!U>  ww  AWrani  av^l  Ijio\ 
J-  McCord  Xave.  lf:s  fatl^or  was  a  iiativo 
of  Tcnncsb<.-e,  and  canu-  !<-  'M:s>ouri  with 
his  parents  wlicn  lie  was  hvt  a  \tar  C'ld.  C'n 
j;r')\\iiij^  lu  nirmhood  he  cuiTAi;*-*]  in  the  mer- 
cantile bu>in<'s<;,  devotinj  hrnselt  to  it  with 
such  mtehig-ence  anJ  a-  ;  i*'  'v  tliat  he  ar^^jse 
to  ti.e  niana clement  of  r   i.-irc  eNta.'h^^hinenl 


of 


n. 


1     V, 


in   St.   Joseph,    Missotiri,    a  '  •»  h   hecaTi'. 
parent  of  oiiicr  inijiortant  \.      "n  f- 
hini  in  Kansas  City,  ^^  ->'     ^-     ■     ' 
braska.     and     elsewhere.       i  *     -it 
Jose[>]i,    Missouri,    June    23, 
Xave's   mother   was   a   sister 
Cord,  brother-in-law  of  Abram  Xa",        'd  his 
associate  in  many  of  bis  nu^st  imptu  .:"•- 

('r:  lakinj^s.     Thic   'ivx  stry  on   both    •'' 
this     tamily    was     most     h.'<norab'f\      1" 
Xave,  father  of  Abram   Nave,  was  en., 
in  the  war  \\;th  Great  liri^'    ^  in   1812. 
\v:ie  of  Aiiram  Xave  was  a  «'    .  c    v*r  of  W 
ham    McCord,   a  practicing   hi/'    *•    *'t    \'< 
saiihs,  Missouri;  he  was  desctti'    I    :»•!.! 
Lnp^iish   family  which  settled  ir    \''t.Mnia 
early  colonial  davs,  and  which,   -n   s.'!ne   or 
its  men^bers,  hfld  position  under  tie  crown. 
Samuel  Xave  received  his  rudimentary  educa- 
tion   in    the   common   schools   ?x    Savannah, 
Missouri,    and    at    St.   Joseph,    Mi-^o'iri,    to 
whi'^h  place  his  parents  removed  in  it'^^O-     In 
jS67  he  entered  Princ*  t«Mi   r.ii\ersity,   f'-om 
which    he    was    graduated    in    tfv     classical 
course  in   1871.     Immediately  thereafter  he 
entered  the  wholesale  grocery  house  01  Xave 
^  McCord,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  devoted 
his  entire  energies  to  mastering  the  details 
of  the  ])usiness.     iHe  was  practically  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  upon  its  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  the  Xave->,b'C  ^rd   Mer- 
cantile Company  he  became  *' e   ^  ce  presi- 
dent, a  po>ition  which  he  reiai:     '   -intil  his 
death.     He  was  also  treasurer  o*  !■.,    Henry 
Krug   Packing   Company.    St.   J.  -■  j     .    Mis- 
souri;     vice     president     of     tlie     T'»\\nscnd 
Wholcs.i'e  Grocer  Compan\,  nl  S^nuh   Mc- 
Alister,  Indian  Territory,  and  Mre  president 
of  the  Xa\e-McCord  Cattle  Cou  [-.'uy.     iHe 
served  a  term  as  police  commissioner  under 
the  adm^:^^t ration  of  Governor  Francis.     lie 
was  ma"H"  \  ;o  Miss  Minnie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  J.    Jio^liday.   of   St.   Louis.   March   28. 
1877.     Tao     children,     Lucile     and     Samuel 
P>itz  Na\e.  w-re  born  of  this  marriage.    Mr. 
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Nave,  Samuel  Miller,  merchant,  was 
born    at    Savannah,    Missouri,    February    i, 
1849.      His  parents  were  Abram  and  Lucy 
J.  McCord  Nave.     His  father  was  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  came  to   Missouri  with 
his  parents  when  he  was  but  a  year  old.    On 
growing  to  manhood  he  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business,  devoting  himself  to  it  with 
such  intelligence  and  assiduity  that  he  arose 
to  the  management  of  a  large  establishment 
in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  which  became  the 
parent  of  other  important  houses  founded  by 
him  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska,   and    elsewhere.     He    died    in    St. 
Joseph,   Missouri,  June   23,    1898.     Samuel 
Nave's  mother  was  a  sister  of  James  Mc- 
Cord, brother-in-law  of  Abram  Nave,  and  his 
associate  in  many  of  his  most  important  un- 
dertakings.   The  ancestry  on  both  sides  of 
this    family    was    most    honorable.     Henry 
Nave,  father  of  Abram  Nave,  was  engaged 
in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.    The 
wife  of  Abram  Nave  was  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam  McCord,  a  practicing  lawyer  at  Ver- 
sailles, Missouri;  he  was  descended  from  an 
English  family  which  settled  in  Virginia  in 
early  colonial  days,  and  which,  in  some  of 
its  members,  held  position  under  the  crown. 
Samuel  Nave  received  his  rudimentary  educa- 
tion in  the  common  schools  at  Savannah, 
Missouri,  and  at  St.  Joseph,   Missouri,   to 
which  place  his  parents  removed  in  1859.    In 
1867  he  entered  Princeton  University,  from 
which    he   was   graduated    in    the    classical 
course  in  1871.     Immediately  thereafter  he 
entered  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Nave 
&  McCord,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  devoted 
his  entire  energies  to  mastering  the  details 
of  the  business.    He  was  practically  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm,  and  upon  its  incorporation 
under  the  name  of  the  Nave-McCord  Mer- 
cantile Company  he  became  the  vice  presi- 
dent, a  position  which  he  retained  until  his 
death.    He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Henry 
Krug  Packing  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri;   vice    president    of    the    Townsend 
Wholesale  Grocer  Company,  of  South  Mc- 
Alister,  Indian  Territory,  and  vice  president 
of  the  Nave-McCord  Cattle  Company.     He 
served  a  term  as  police  commissioner  under 
the  administration  of  Governor  Francis.    He 
was  married  to  Miss  Minnie,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  J.  Holliday,  of  St.  Louis,  March  28, 
1877.    Two    children,    Lucile    and    Samuel 
Fritz  Nave,  were  born  of  this  marriage.    Mr. 


Nave  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Joseph,  April 
10,  1901. 

Nave,  William  H.,  was  born  February 
26,  1843,  2it  Sava^ah,  Missouri,  son  of 
Abram  and  Lucy  (McCord)  Nave.  He  lived 
in  the  place  of  his  birth  until  he  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Masonic  College,  at  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  remained  for  two  years,  tak- 
ing an  academic  course.  He  then  entered 
Bethany  College,  in  Virginia,  and  graduated 
in  the  classical  course  July  4,  1863.  After- 
ward he  traveled  in  Europe  for  some  time, 
then  entered  the  famous  Heidelberg  Univer- 
sity, where  he  studied  and  attended  lectures 
for  three  years.  In  1868,  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Silas  Woodson,  afterward  elected  Governor 
of -the  State  of  Missouri,  and  after  reading 
law  was  admitted  into  partnership  with  that 
distinguished  lawyer,  the  firm  being  styled 
Woodson  &  Nave,  but  he  only  remained  two 
years  in  the  law  practice,  aiKl  then  returned 
to  Europe.  For  some  years  he  was  inter- 
ested in  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Nave 
&  McCord,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  founded 
by  his  father  and  James  McCord.  For  some 
time  afterward  he  resided  in  New  York.  He 
has  been  retired  from  business  for  some 
years.  He  was  married  June  4,  1890,  at 
Wheeler  Station,  Lawrence  County,  Ala- 
bama, to  Miss  Jessica  Campbell,  daughter  of' 
the  late  Honorable  Archibald  W.  Campbell, 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  a  man  of  much 
prominence,  who  acted  in  stirring  scenes  in 
a  day  and  on  a  field  where'  high  moral  cour- 
age was  demanded.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Wheeling  "Daily  Intelligencer,"  and  an  un- 
compromising Republican  and  Unionist.  He 
was  held  in  high  regard  by  President  Lin-' 
coin,  and  was  conspicuous  during  the  admin- 
istration of  that  eminent  statesman  in  the 
poKtical  movements  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  on  its 
separation  from  the  Old  Dominion.  His 
-father  was  a  brother  of  the  famous  theolo- 
gian, Alexander  Campbell,  founder  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Since  their  marriage  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nave  have  resided  a  part  of  the 
time  abroad.  When  in  this  country  they 
have  lived  either  in  Brooke  County,  West 
Virginia,  at  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson  River, 
or  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  One  child,  Jes- 
sie, a  daughter,  was  born  to  them  December 
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30,  1892.  Mr.  Nave  hms  no  connection  with 
any  church  or  fraternal  organization.  Politi- 
cally he  has  always  held  to  the  Democratic 
party.     He  has  never  sought  or  held  office. 

Naylor.— A  village  in  Thomas  Town- 
ship, Ripley  County,  fourteen  miles  from 
Doniphan.  It  has  two  churches,  Methodist 
and  Christian,  a  public  school,  a  newspaper, 
the  "Recorder,''  and  about  half  a  dozen 
stores.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  350. 

Nealy  George  A*^  a  prominent  lawyer, 
and  former  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri  under 
President  Harrison,  was  born  December  17, 
1856,  in  the  historic  old  St.  Cloud  Hotel, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  parents  were 
Moses  M.  and  Letitia  A.  (King)  Neal,  both 
natives  of  the  same  State.  The  father  was  a 
tanner  by  trade,  but  was  best  known  as  pro- 
prietor of  favorite  hotels  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. An  intense  Unionist,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Thirty-ninth  Regiment  Indiana  Infantry, 
which  was  afterward  reorganized  as  the  Third 
Regiment  Indiana  Cavalry.  At  muster-in  he 
was  elected  second  lieutenant;  he  served 
honorably  until  July  13,  1862,  when  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  at  the 
head  of  his  company,  while  resisting  a  des- 
perate charge.  The  mother  is  yet  living  in 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  George  A.,  their 
oldest  son,  was  two  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Hamilton  Coimty,  Indi- 
ana. In  1862  his  mother  returned  with  her 
children  to  Henry  County,  Kentucky,  where 
he  began  his  education  in  the  common 
school,  afterward  taking  an  academic  course 
at  Smithfield  College,  Kentucky.  Immedi- 
ately upon  leaving  college  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1 88 1.  He  at  once  entered  upon  practice  at 
Osceola,  Missouri,  where  he  remained  for 
nine  years,  commanding  an  excellent  prac- 
tice, considering  the  limited  litigation,  and 
acquiring  a  broad  knowledge  of  law  which 
sufficed  him  well  in  later  years.  Well  read  in 
his  profession,  and  an  habitual  and  diligent 
student,  with  a  real  aptness  for  his  profes- 
sion, and  a  fluent,  forcible  and  logical 
speaker,  he  has  attained  a  position  at  the  bar 
which  is  useful  and  creditable  to  a  degree  far 
surpassing  that  to  which  the  great  majority 
of  lawyers  attain.  A  strong  element  in  his 
character,  one  commanding  the  respect  of 


those  not  in  accord  with  him  and  adding  to 
his  prestige  in  his  profession,  is  his  deep- 
seated  integrity  and  his  vehement  condemna- 
tion of  that  which  he  regards  as  immoral  io 
purpose  or  method.  A  significant  instance  in 
point  is  his  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
frauds  in  the  Kansas  City  election  in  Novem* 
ber,  1894.  An  investigating  committee  of 
citizens  having  been  appointed,  Mr.  Neal  was 
called  to  the  chairmanship.  He  concentrated 
all  his  energies  upon  his  purpose,  and  insti- 
tuted a  rig^d  inquiry  which  led  to  the  finding 
of  some  fifty  indictments.  In  order  to 
further  prosecute  the  case  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  assistant  prosecuting  attor- 
ney to  obtain  a  stronger  vantage  ground  in 
the  prosecution.  His  deep  interest  in  hon- 
esty in  government  and  purity  in  political 
methods  has  never  flagged,  and  his  efforts  to 
these  ends  have  been  unremitting.  For 
many  years  past  he  has  been  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Republican  councils  of  the 
State,  and  on  occasion  he  has  commanded  re- 
spectful and  admiring  attention  in  the 
national  assemblage  of  the  party.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  national  Republican  conven- 
tion in  Chicago,  in  1888,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Minneapolis  convention  in  1892,  in 
which  he  served  on  the  celebrated  "low 
water-mark  committee"  having  in  charge  the 
candidacy  of  General  Harrison.  Among  his 
associates  upon  that  committee  were  Chaun- 
cey  Depew,  Senator  Sawyer  and  ex-Senator 
Spooner.  He  is  a  conspicuous  and  influential 
figure  in  State  politics,  and  is  now  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  congressional 
committee  of  the  Fifth  District.  In  1889, 
while  a  resident  of  Osceola,  he  was  appointed 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Missouri,  and  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City  the  following  year.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  position  with  signal 
ability  and  scrupulous  fidelity  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  in  March,  1894.  His 
conduct  in  office  served  to  add  to  his 
prestige,  and  upon  resuming  private  practice 
a  largely  increased  and  influential  clientele 
gathered  about  him.  Mr.  Neal  holds  mem- 
bership with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
With  his  wife,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church.  He  was  married  ia 
December,  1881,  to  Miss  Lily  B.  High,  an 
intelligent  and  amiable  lady,  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky.    Born  of  this  marriage  were  three 
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children,  Maude,  Lily  6.,  and  Rodi,  all  of 
whom  have  entered  upon  their  education. 
Mr.  Neal  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  re- 
sourceful, self-respecting  citizen  and  profes- 
sional man,  who  discerns  in  his  every  relation 
with  his  fellows  obligations  which  are  im- 
posed by  the  sternest  rule  of  morals.  What 
is  tmbecoming  an  individual,  that  he  regards 
as  a  fault,  and  frequently  a  crime,  when  com- 
mitted by  one  holding  a  public  position  of 
trust.  He  would  apply  no  more  stringent 
rule  to  another  than  he  would  to  himself. 
His  code  of  ethics  is  unwritten  in  words,  but 
is  rather  expressed  in  his  own  personal  con- 
duct, and  in  the  honest  indignation  which 
misconduct  excites  in  him.  His  mental  and 
acquired  abilities  are  of  a  high  order,  and 
with  his  well  recognized  sincerity  afford  him 
an  influence  which  is  enjoyed  by  compara- 
tively few. 

Needlework  Guild  of  America.— 

The  St.  Louis  branch  was  organized  in  De- 
cember, 1892.  The  Needlework  Guild  origi- 
.  nated  in  England.  The  object  is  to  furnish 
new  garments  to  the  poor  of  the  various 
cities  in  which  branches  may  be  established. 
These  garments  are  distributed  entirely 
through  the  missions  and  institutions,  as 
great  discrimination  is  required.  Since  the 
first  distribution  of  the  St.  Louis  branch,  in 
January,  1893,  between  5,000  and  6,000  pieces 
have  been  annually  collected  and  distributed. 
The  St.  Louis  branch  consists  of  forty-four 
sections,  each  section  having  its  own  presi- 
dent, and  under  her  four  directors,  both 
president  and  directors  each  having  ten  mem- 
bers, making  an  aggregate  of  about  twenty- 
two  members. 

Neely,  Edward  B«9  educator,  was  born 
on  Christmas  Day,  1828,  in  Accomac  County, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  at  "The 
Hermitage,"  which  had  been  for  long  years 
the  home  of  his  maternal  ancestors,  who  at 
an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  country 
emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  that 
garden  spot  of  America.  On  his  father's  side 
of  the  house  he  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
his  grandparents  having  been  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  his  grandmother  being  a 
Rutherford,  a  family  famous  for  a  long  line  of 
eminent  and  honored  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men. His  grandfather  emigrated  from  Lan- 
caster County,  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward 


removed  to  Washington  County  ia  the  same 
State,  where  his  father,  John  Neely,  was  born. 
His  mother,  Amelia  Bayly,  was  born  at  "The 
Hermitage,"  the  old  family  homestead,  in  Ac- 
comac County,  Virginia.  His  father,  John, 
Neely,  after  completing  his  collegiate  course 
at  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
moved to  Accomac  County,  Virginia,  where 
he  married  Amelia  Bayly,  a  talented  and  ac- 
complished lady  of  great  beauty  and  worth, 
who  moved  in  the  best  circles  of  society  in 
eastern  Virginia.  Eight  children  were  the  re- 
sult of  this  union,  the  oldest  being  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  Two  of  his  sisters,  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Bradley,  now  deceased,  and  Mrs.  Kate  J. 
Festitits,  developed  great  literary  talent  at 
an  early  age,  and  have  written  and  published 
several  books  of  much  merit.  One  of  his 
brothers,  a  youth  of  great  talent,  died  shortly 
after  being  admitted  to  the  Accomac  bar, 
and  another  brother,  John  Neely,  of  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  who  died  in  1898,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  lawyers  in 
Virginia. 

Professor  Neely's  parents  removed,  when 
he  was  a  child,  from  Accomac,  first  to 
Easton,  Maryland,  afterward  to  Warrenton, 
Virginia,  then  to  Rockville,  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  and  afterward  to  Wash- 
ington City,  D.  C,  where  he  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  his  boyhood,  and  was  prepared  for 
college  by  his  talented  and  highly  educated 
father,  John  Neely,  A.  M.  In  his  seventeenth 
year  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Washing- 
ton College,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  now 
known  as  Washington  and  Jefferson  College* 
graduating  therefrom  with  high  rank  in  1847, 
being  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  One  month 
afterward  he  became  assistant  teacher  in 
Warfield  Academy,  in  Howard  County, 
Maryland,  twenty-five  miles  from  Baltimore. 
In  1848  he  established  a  private  school  in 
his  native  county,  at  Onancock,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  two  years,  and  in  that  time  estab- 
lished his  reputation  as  a  successful  teacher 
so  well  that  he  was  elected,  in  1850,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  trustees,  principal  of  Mar- 
garet Academy,  in  the  same  county,  one  of 
the  oldest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  The  academy  flourished  greatly 
under  his  administration,  and  students  were 
attracted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  eastern 
shore  and  from  counties  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  On  May  5,  1852,  Mr. 
Neely  was  united  in  marriage  with  Charlotte, 
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youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Slagle, 
of  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  an  educated 
and  accomplished  lady  of  sterling  worth  of 
character.  Of  this  union  were  born  four 
children,  two  of  whom  survive,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Trowbridge,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
Mary  K  B.,  at  home  with  her  parents.  Annie 
McConnell,  the  oldest,  born  in  Virginia  No- 
vember 7, 1853,  died  in  St.  Joseph,  September 
II,  i860,  and  Louis  Poulson,  the  third  child,  a 
bright,  handsome  boy,  died  in  St.  Joseph, 
September  29,  i860,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
age. 

The  position  of  principal  of  the  Margaret 
Academy  was  a  very  pleasant  and  lucrative 
one,  and  the  school  increased  each  year  in 
numbers  and  popularity,  but  Mr.  Neely,  like 
many  other  enterprising  and  energetic  young 
men,  thought  that  he  saw  possibilities  for  ad- 
vancement in  the  great  West  that  the  East 
could  not  offer,  so  in  1855  he  resigned  his 
position  in  the  Margaret  Academy,  and  in 
company  with  a  former  fellow  student,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Maxwell,  also  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton College,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  successor 
in  the  school  at  Onancock,  removed  to  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri.  That  city  then  had  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000  only,  and  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  days  of  railroading  to  any  extent  in 
the  West,  Mr.  Neely  made  the  journey  with 
his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter and  a  servant,  all  the  way  from  Pittsburg 
by  steamboat.  Here  he  and  his  associate  es- 
tablished the  St.  Joseph  Male  Academy, 
which  soon  grew  to  be  a  large  and  flourishing 
school.  Many  of  the  prominent  business  and 
professional  men  of  the  city  were  educated 
in  this  school.  His  associate  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  commercial  pursuits,  leaving  Mr. 
Neely  in  sole  charge  of  the  academy.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  public  school  system 
in  i860,  he  consented  to  receive  into  his 
school  those  pupils  who  were  found  to  be  too 
far  advanced  in  their  studies  for  the  public 
schools  as  then  constituted.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  continued  only  for  four 
months,  as  on  account  of  the  prostration  of 
business  and  the  general  upheaval  of  society 
on  the  border  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War, 
all  the  public  schools  were  discontinued,  and 
remained  closed  till  1864,  when  they  were  re- 
organized and  a  school  board  of  eleven  mem- 
bers was  elected. 

Mr.  Neely,  who  had  conducted  his  private 
school  uninterruptedly  up  to  this  time,  was 


unanimously  elected  superintendent  of  public 
.  schools  by  the  school  board,  August  12,  1864. 
He  was  not  an  applicant,  and  it  was  a  dear 
case  of  the  office  seeking  the  man.  So  ably 
and  wisely  did  he  fill  the  position  that  he  has 
held  it  ever  since,  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years.  At  the  date  of  his  last  election  he  was 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  and  when  he  has  completed  that 
term  he  will  have  held  the  office  thirty-six 
years.  From  the  time  of  his  election  as  su- 
perintendent, the  history  of  the  public  schoob 
of  St.  Joseph  and  that  of  Mr.  Neely  are 
synon)rmous.  In  1866  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  met  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Buchanan  County,  serving  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  and  being  twice  re-- 
elected,  in  each  case  leading  his  ticket  by  sev- 
eral hundred  votes.  Previously  to  his  first 
election  he  had  held  the  office  for  six  months 
by  appointment  of  the  county  court.  This 
appointment  was  entirely  without  solicitatioa 
on  his  part,  the  first  knowledge  he  had  of  it 
being  a  notice  served  on  him  by  the  county 
court  to  appear  before  that  body  and  qualify 
as  county  superintendent.  It  was  not  until 
after  he  had  qualified  that  he  learned  that 
several  persons  had  applied  to  the  county 
court  for  the  appointment.  After  his  six  and 
a  half  years'  service,  the  city  schools  having 
increased  so  greatly  and  demanding  all  his 
attention,  he  declined  renomination  as 
county  superintendent.  In  1870  Governor 
McQurg,  without  solicitation  from  him  or 
any  knowledge  that  such  was  his  intention, 
appointed  Professor  Neely  a  member  of  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  State  normal  schools, 
and  at  the  first  meeting  of  that  body,  held 
in  Jefferson  City,  our  subject  was  elected 
president  of  the  board,  apd  re-elected  as  such 
each  year  during  the  four  years  he  served  on 
that  body.  While  he  served  as  such  the  nor- 
mal school  for  the  northern  district  was  lo- 
cated at  Kirksville,  and  the  one  for  the 
southern  district  at  Warrensburg.  Hand- 
some buildings  were  erected,  excellent  teach- 
ers secured  and  the  schools  thoroughly 
organized. 

In  1871  the  board  of  public  schools  hon- 
ored  themselves  and  complimented  him  by 
naming  one  of  their  school  buildings  erected 
in  that  year,  the  largest  and  most  numerously 
attended  in  the  city,  the  "Neely  School.'* 
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In  1890  the  city  established  a  free  public 
library,  which  receives  an  annual  support 
from  the  general  revenue.  Mr.  Neely  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  St.  Joseph  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  directors,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  six  years.  He  was 
earnestly  solicited  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  board,  but  firmly  declined  the  honor,  as- 
signing as  a  reason  that  his  duties  as  super- 
intendent of  the  city  schools  required  all  his 
attention,  and  that  he  did  not  have  the  time 
to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  president 
of  the  library  board.  He  served  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  board  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Neely  spent  the  summer  of  1887  5n 
traveling  through  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  he  again 
crossed  the  ocean  in  1889,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  and  daughter,  Mary.  While  in  Eu- 
rope they  visited  the  Paris  Exposition  and 
all  the  principal  places  of  interest  on  the  con- 
tinent and  also  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Neely 
spent  considerable  time  in  visiting  the  schools 
of  Germany  and  other  European  countries, 
including  some  schools  in  Ireland.  On  his 
return  to  this  country  his  wife  and  daughter 
remained  in  Europe  for  a  period  of  over  two 
years  that  the  daughter  might  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ablest  teachers  of  German 
and  French  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  Mr.  Neely 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  systems 
of  education  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  our  own.  There  is  hardly  a  city  of  any 
importance  in  this  country  whose  schools  he 
has  not  visited,  and  he  keeps  himself  fully 
abreast  with  the  progress  of  modem  educa- 
tion. He  is  a  passionate  lover  of  books  and 
literature,  and  in  his  disposition,  though  mod- 
est and  retiring,  is  genial  and  warm-hearted, 
by  these  means  winning  and  keeping  many 
friends.  In  the  Chicago  "Inter-Ocean"  soon 
after  the  death  of  the  great  statesman,  James 
G.  Blaine,  was  printed  a  programme  of  the 
exercises  of  the  graduating  class  of  Wash- 
ington College,  Pennsylvania,  September  29, 
1847,  of  which  both  Blaine  and  Mr.  Neely 
were  members.  Many  of  the  classmates  have 
since  become  famous  throughout  the  land, 
some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  On 
that  occasion  Mr.  Neely  was  booked  for  an 
oration,  subject  "The  American  Boy,"  for 
which,  both  for  his  manner  of  delivery  and  the 
thought  betokened  in  his  speech,  which  were 
far  beyond  his  years,  he  received  great  credit 
and  praise.   Mr.  Blaine  was  also  one  of  the 


class  selected  to  deliver  an  oration  on  that 
commencement  occasion. 

Mr.  Neely's  professional  and  social  stand- 
ing are  well  attested  in  the  above  outline  of 
his  career.  He  is  a  genial,  studious,  hard-^ 
working,  painstaking  gentleman,  of  great 
administrative  ability,  who  infuses  into  his 
teachers  much  of  his  own  individuality,  and 
makes  his  home  as  pleasant  and  charming  as 
his  public  life  is  unblemished,  honorable  and 
successful. 

Neeleyville.— A  town  in  Neeley  Town- 
ship,  Butler  County,  on  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Poplar  Bluff. 
It  was  laid  out  in  1870.  It  has  two  churches^ 
a  graded  school,  saw  and  gristmill  and  cot- 
ton gin,  two  hotels  and  about  half  a  dozen 
stores.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  500. 

Nelson. — A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  iir 
Saline  County,  on  the  Jefferson  City,  Boon- 
ville  &  Lexington  division  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  twelve  miles  southeast  of 
Marshall,  the  county  seat.  It  has  a  public 
school,  fiv^  churches,  a  Democratic  news- 
paper, the  "Time  Card;"  a  bank,  a  flourmill 
and  a  sawmill.  In  1899  the  population  was 
700.  The  town  was  platted  in  1877  by  the 
Bagnell  Investment  Company. 

Nelson,  Jameft  Martin,  banker,  and 
one  of  the  distinguished  pioneer  financiers 
of  Missouri,  was  born  June  12,  1816,  in 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  near  Warrenton^ 
son  of  George  and  Elizabeth  (Porter)  Nelson^ 
both  of  whom  came  of  English  families.  His 
father  served  in  the  United  States  Army  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  and  was  afterward  a 
planter  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Virginia^ 
As  a  man  of  affairs  he  was  very  successful, 
and  he  was  well  known  locally  also  as  an 
ardent  member  of  the  Whig  party,  although 
he  never  held  a  political  office.  He  died  in 
Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  in  i860.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  James  M.  Nelson,  died 
in  1870.  Both  were  members  of  the  Baptist 
Church  for  many  years,  and  were  devout 
followers  of  the  Master.  Martin  Porter,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  James  M.  Nelson, 
was  also  a  native  of  Fauquier  County,  Vir- 
ginia, and  died  there  in  1827.  His  wife  died 
in  1840,  and  both  are  buried  in  Fauquier 
County.  Ten  children  were  born  to  George 
and  Elizabeth  Nelson,  five  daughters  and  five 
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sons.  One  of  the  sons,  Benjamin  F.  Nelson, 
removed  to  Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  and 
died  there  in  1894.  Another  son,  Louis  Nel- 
son, is  at  the  present  time  (1900)  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  citizen  of  Culpeper  County,  Vir- 
^nia.  Arthur  Nelson,  another  son,  died  in 
Culpeper  County,  and  the  younger  son,  Dr. 
<jeorge  W.  Nelson,  removed,  when  a  young 
man,  to  Boonville,  where  he  married  Miss 
Pauline  E.  Wyan,  now  the  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  M.  Rush,  D.  D.  James  M. 
Nelson,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  eldest 
of  the  ten  children  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
Nelson.  Until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age 
lie  lived  in  his  native  county.  He  then  went 
to  Amissville,  Rappahannock  County,  Vir- 
j^nia,  and  remained  there  for  three  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  returned  to  Fau- 
quier County,  Virginia,  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  was  in  school  completing  an  edu- 
cation which  thoroughly  fitted  him  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  In  1838  he  went  to 
Copiah  County,  Mississippi,  but  not  finding 
the  outlook  for  a  successful  business  career 
in  that  region  as  promising  as  he  had  hoped, 
he  came  from  there  to  Missouri.  After 
stopping  a  short  time  in  Howard  County,  of 
this  State,  he  established  his  home  in  Cooper 
County,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  has  achieved  unusual  distinction. 
In  1840  he  purchased  a  valuable  plantation, 
two  mjles  west  of  Boonville,  and  for  twenty 
years  thereafter  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits with  g^eat  success.  During  a  portion 
of  this  time  he  was  president  of  the  Boonville 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  St.  Louis,  filling  that 
position  until  the  Boonville  banking  house 
was  consolidated  with  the  parent  bank.  In 
1858,  in  company  with  Dr.  William  H.  Trigg, 
he  organized  the  banking  house  of  William 
H.  Trigg  8l  Company,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected until  1861,  when  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  as  a  result  of  conditions  growing 
out  of  the  Civil  War.  Later,  when  the  Cen- 
tral National  Bank  of  Boonville  was  estab- 
lished, he  became  vice  president  of  that 
institution,  and  filled  that  position  until  1881. 
He  was  then  made  president  of  the  bank  and 
thereafter  was  its  executive  head  for  several 
years  and  until  he  declined  another  re-elec- 
tion. He  was  also,  for  a  considerable  time,  a 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  National  Bank,  and 
in  these  different  banking  houses  his  excel- 
lent judgment,  financial  ability  and  sagacious 
councils  were  warmly  appreciated  by  his  as- 


sociates, who  gave  him  credit  for  much  of  the 
success  attending  their  banking  operations* 
At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  Osage 
Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  he  was  also 
president  of  the  Cooper  County  Agricultural 
Association  when  that  institution  was  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing his  long  and  useful  life  has  he  been  an 
aspirant  for  political  honors,  but  he  has 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs 
and  has  made  a  careful  study  of  them.  His 
life  has  been  one  of  great  activity,  regelated 
by  strict  rules  of  integrity,  and  he  belongs  to 
that  class  of  men  who  have  done  much  to 
buildup  the  splendid  Commonwealth  of 
Missouri.  His  wife,  who  was  still  living  in 
1900,  sharing  with  her  husband  the  esteem 
of  all  who  knew  them,  was  Mrs.  Margaret 
Russell  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Nelson. 
She  was  at  that  time  the  handsome  widowed 
daughter  of  the  late  Jacob  F.  Wyan,  a  dis- 
tinguished pioneer  of  central  Missouri. 
Four  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nelson,  of  whom  Arthur  Nelson  is  deceased. 
Those  living  are  Louis  C.  Nelson,  a  prom- 
inent business  man  of  St.  Louis;  Nadinc 
Nelson,  now  the  wife  of  Captain  Charles  E. 
Leonard,  president  of  the  Central  National 
Bank  of  Boonville,  and  Margaret  Nelson,  now 
the  wife  of  Honorable  Lon  V.  Stephens,  late 
Governor  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Nelson  has  dealt 
generously  with  his  children,  and  in  their  old 
age,  he  and  Mrs.  Nelson  have  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  honored  and  prosperous,  a 
very  large  estate  yet  in  store  for  them  as 
their  inheritance.  Throughout  their  lives 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  have  been  regular  at- 
tendants at  the  Methodist  Church,  of  Boon- 
ville, and  both  have  contributed  largely  to 
this  and  other  churches,  and  to  various  char- 
itable institutions.  Mr.  Nelson  has  three 
grandchildren,  James  Nelson,  Jr.,  son  of  L. 
C.  Nelson;  Nelson  N.  Leonard,  son  of 
Nadine  N.  Leonard,  and  Arthur  W.  Nelson, 
son  of  Arthur  Nelson,  deceased. 

Nelson,  Lewis  C*,  banker  and  finan- 
cier, was  born  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 18,  1848,  son  of  James  Martin  and 
Margaret  (Wynn)  Nelson.  His  father,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  bankers  of  Missouri,  is  a  native  of 
Warrenton,  Virginiai  and  his  mother  was 
born  at  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Kentucky. 
In  the  paternal  line  he  is  descended  from 
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Thomas  Nelson,  a  Scotch  merchant,  who  set- 
tled in  Virginia  in  1690,  and  founded  the 
town  of  York.  One  of  the  sons  of  this 
Thomas  Nelson,  also  named  Thomas,  was  the 
candidate  of  the  "Moderate  Party"  for  first 
Colonial  Governor  of  Virginia,  being  de- 
feated for  that  office  by  Patrick  Henry.  An- 
other son,  William  Nelson,  who  owned  large 
landed  estates  in  Virginia,  was  for  a  time 
Colonial  Governor  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and 
also  presided  over  the  Supreme  Court  of  law 
and  equity  for  the  province,  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  judges  of  his  time.  A 
grandson  of  the  immigrant  ancestor,  Thomas 
Nelson,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  home  of  the  first  Thomas  Nelson, 
known  as  Nelson  House,  at  York,  Virginia, 
IS  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  In  the 
maternal  line  Lewis  C.  Nelson  is  descended 
from  the  noted  Scotch-Irish  family  of  Ken- 
tucky, bearing  the  name  of  Shanks,  which 
traces  its  ancestry  to  the  royal  Scotch  family 
of  Long  Shanks.  Reared  in  Missouri,  Mr. 
Nelson  was  fitted  for  college  at  Kemper 
School,  of  Boonville,  and  then  matriculated 
at  the  State  University,  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri. Later  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College, 
where  he  completed  a  classical  course  of 
study  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  Returning  then  to  his 
native  State,  he  was  given  a  position  in  the 
Central  National  Bank  of  Boonville,  in  the 
fall  of  1867,  and  retained  his  connection  with 
that  institution  for  three  years,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  cashiership  of  the  bank  under 
the  presidency  of  the  late  J.  L.  Stephens.  In 
1870  he  went  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and 
established  there  the  First  National  Bank  of 
that  city,  with  which  he  was  identified  as 
cashier  and  chief  executive  officer  until  1877. 
In  the  year  last  named  he  entered  a  broader 
field  of  financial  operations,  removing  at  that 
time  to  St.  Louis,  and  becoming  cashier  of 
the  Valley  National  Bank,  of  that  city.  Some 
time  later  he  established  the  firm  of  Nelson 
&  Noel,  private  bankers  and  brokers,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1888  to  seek  rest  and 
recreation  in  travel,  to  which  he  devoted  two 
years.  In  1891  he  accepted  the  presidency  of 
the  St.  Louis  National  Bank,  increasing  its 
capital  from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000,  and  re- 
hiained  at  the  head  of  that  institution  until 
1896.  He  married,  October  i,  1894,  Miss 
Louise  Eleanor  Bradford,  who  is  a  lineal  de- 


scendant of  Governor  William  Bradford,  first 
Colonial  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Nelson,  Nelson  O.,  co-operative  man- 
ufacturer, was  born  September  11,  1844,  ^^ 
Lillesand,  Norway.  He  grew  up  in  Buchanan 
County,  Missouri,  and  obtained  a  fair  English 
education.  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
in  the  Fourth  and  Tenth  Kansas  Regiments, 
and  on  its  close  he  declined  a  commission  in 
the  Regular  Army.  He  followed  various 
pursuits  until  1877,  when  he  opened  a 
plumbers'  supplies  establishment  in  St. 
Louis.  He  added  factory  after  factory  until 
his  employes  numbered  400  men.  He  had 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  profit-sharing 
systems  instituted  by  Leclaire  in  Paris,  and 
Godin  in  Guise,  France,  and  reached  the  con* 
dusion  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
just  and  equitable  in  the  conduct  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises  and  productive  of  good 
results.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction, 
he  adopted  the  system  at  once,  and  prior 
to  1894  paid  dividends  on  wages  and  salaries 
amounting  to  $75,000,  and  during  the  same 
time  paid  out  $7,500  in  sick  benefits.  In  1890 
he  founded  the  village  of  Leclaire,  adjoining 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  building  there  fac- 
tories and  employes*  dwellings  with  all  mod- 
ern conveniences,  his  aim  being  to  make  the 
place  a  self-owned  and  self-managed  workers' 
village  and  co-operative  industry.  He  him- 
self became  a  resident  of  the  village,  and 
there  resides.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  St.  Louis  in  1887.  He  was  orig- 
inally a  Republican,  but  opposed  the  McKin- 
ley  tariff  law  and  became  a  Democrat,  taking 
advanced  ground  in  favor  of  free  trade,  the 
single  tax  system,  and  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  He  is  a  Unitarian  in  religion.  Many 
practical  movements  designed  to  benefit  the 
poor  of  the  city,  and  to  render  their  lot  in 
life  more  endurable,  have  been  indebted  to 
him  for  their  origin,  and  among  these  have 
been  the  fresh  air  mission  and  free  steamboat 
excursions  for  poor  children  and  mothers^ 
which  he  originated  in  1879,  ^^^  the  free 
river  bathhouses.  He  also  aided  in  founding 
the  Self-Culture  Workingmen's  Clubs,  con- 
ducted free  lecture  courses,  and  started  trav- 
eling libraries  for  country  school  districts. 
April  23,  1868,  he  married  Miss  Almeria 
Posegate,  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Nel- 
son has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  great 
problem  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
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laboring  classes,  ably  assisting  her  husband 
in  his  philanthropic  work,  with  which  she  is 
in  full  sympathy. 

Nelson,  William  Bockhil],  owner 
and  editor  of  the  "Kansas  City  Star,"  was 
born  March  7,  1841,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
His  father,  Isaac  de  Groff  Nelson,  a  native 
of  New  York,  who  went  to  Indiana  in  1837, 
held  various  public  trusts,  and  was  identified 
with  the  upbuilding  of  the  State  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  and  busy  life  which 
ended  in  1891.  William  Rockhill,  maternal 
grandfather  of  William  Rockhill  Nelson,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  and  went  to  Indiana,  a 
region  then  almost  a  wilderness,  in  1819.  He 
was  the  first  farmer  in  America  to  plant  a 
thousand  acres  of  torn,  an  achievement  which 
would  not  be  notable  in  modern  records  of 
the  West,  but  which  was  then  cause  for  won- 
der. He  was  of  recognized  service  in  estab- 
lishing the  new  Commonwealth,  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Indiana.  William  Rockhill  Nelson  was 
-educated  at  Notre  Dame  (Indiana)  Univer- 
sity. He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  entered  other  and  more  active 
fields  of  employment.  He  became  interested 
in  the  Nicholson  pavement  patents,  and  in- 
troduced that  pavement  into  many  cities. 
For  a  time  he  built  iron  bridges,  and  for  an- 
other period  he  was  a  cotton-planter  in 
Georgia.  In  young  manhood  he  gained  a 
comfortable  fortune,  which  was  afterward 
lost,  and  when  he  went  to  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, to  establish  a  newspaper,  he  was  far 
from  wealthy.  For  several  years  he  had 
owned  an  interest  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Indi- 
ana) "Sentinel,"  and  for  a  time  he  personally 
managed  that  journal,  thereby  gaining  ex- 
perience and  ideas  which  enabled  him  to 
foresee  great  opportunities  in  a  larger  field. 
He  selected  Kansas  City  for  the  new  venture, 
and  there,  on  September  18,  1880,  in  partner- 
ship with  Samuel  E.  Morss,  issued  the  first 
copy  of  the  "Kansas  City  Star,"  a  two-cent 
evening  newspaper.  Some  months  later  Mr. 
Morss*  health  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Nelson  as- 
sumed the  entire  ownership  and  direction  of 
the  paper.  The  "Star"  grew  steadily  in  cir- 
culation, influence  and  revenues,  until  it  has 
attained  a  position  in  the  front  rank  of  Amer- 
ican newspapers.  Some  incidents  of  its 
growth  and  development  were  entirely  new 
in  journalism.   (See  "Newspapers  of  Kansas 


City.")  In  1894  the  "Star"  added  a  Sunday 
edition  to  its  six  week-day  issues,  without 
increasing  the  subscription  price.  In  1890  a 
weekly  edition  was  established,  the  first 
weekly  newspaper  ever  sold  for  twenty-five 
cents  a  year.  In  politics  Mr.  Nelson  was  a 
Democrat  until  1880,  when  Mr.  Tilden  was 
set  aside  by  his  party.  His  natural  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  had  destined  him 
for  political  freedom,  and  when  he  left  the 
Democratic  party  he  did  not  become  a  Re- 
publican, and  his  newspaper  has  always  been 
strictly  and  vigorously  independent  in  poli- 
tics. Mr.  Nelson  has  made  public  improve- 
ments and  municipal  advancement  a 
dominant  part  of  the  policy  of  the  "Star,"  and 
thus  has  been  most  influential  in  furthering 
the  acquisition  by  the  city  of  parks,  boule- 
vards and  other  beneficial  and  desirable  insti- 
tutions. He  gave  to  the  city  the  collection  of 
paintings  which  is  now  installed  in  the  West- 
ern Gallery  of  Art  (see  "Western  Gallery  of 
Art")  in  the  Public  Library  building,  and  he 
was  the  projector  and  promoter  of  the  free 
public  baths,  which  are  to  be  established 
under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the  park 
board. 

Neosho. — ^The  county  seat  of  Newton 
County,  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  Rail- 
ways, sixteen  miles  east  of  the  Kansas  State 
line,  175  miles  south  of  Kansas  City,  and  310 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  Ozark  plateau,  1,041 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  city  derives  its 
name  from  Big  Spring,  centrally  situ- 
ated within  the  corporate  limits,  called 
by  the  Indians  Neosho,  meaning  clear  cold 
water.  It  breaks  out  from  the  foot  of  a  rocky 
cliff  and  forms  a  swift  power  stream.  Other 
springs  producing  immense  volumes  of  pure 
water  are  Beel's  Iron,  Brock's,  Sevier's,  Mer- 
tin's  and  McElhany's.  At  Hearrell  Springs, 
on  the  Hearrell  farm,  are  located  the  hatch- 
eries of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
covering  seventeen  acres,  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  park,  including  thirteen  ponds  of  various 
forms  and  dimensions,  stocked  with  many 
varieties  of  fish.  The  grounds  are  a  delight- 
ful pleasure  resort.  A  sulphur  artesian  well 
provides  water  for  medicinal  bathing.  The 
city  has  efficient  waterworks  fed  from  Elm 
Springs,  five  miles  distant,  and  electric  light 
and  telephone  service.    The  courthouse  is  a 
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substantial  edifice  erected  in  1878  at  a  cost  of 
$16,250.  There  are  two  banks,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  the  "Neosho  Times,"  Demo- 
cratic, and  the  "Miner  and  Mechanic,"  Re- 
publican; a  planing  mill,  a  plow  factory,  a 
foundry  ana  machine  shop,  a  steam  flourmill, 
flourmill  and  woolen  factory,  water  power; 
a  vegetable  cannery,  nurseries,  an  elevator, 
a  wholesale  grocery  occupying  a  modern 
four-story  building,  and  numerous  extensive 
stores.  In  1900  the  population  was  2,725. 
Early  interest  was  taken  in  educational  con- 
cerns. L.  B.  Hearrell,  who  had  previously 
taught  on  Hickory  Creek,  established  a 
school  here  in  1842,  and  taught  the  higher 
branches.  Schools  were  w6ll  sustained  until 
dosed  on  account  of  the  war.  In  1866  a  board 
of  education  was  organized,  consisting  of 
Lyman  Beebe,  J.  H.  Price,  Sr.,  R.  V.  Keller, 
E.  H.  Benham,  Hubbard  F.  Jones  and  Edwin 
Ebert.  A  school  site  was  purchased  and  the 
old  building  repaired.  There  are  three  school 
buildings,  valued  at  $2,900.  In  1898  twelve 
teachers  were  employed,  and  the  enrollment 
of  pupils  was  800.  Scarritt  College  (which 
see)  is  located  here.  The  first  religious  effort 
dates  to  1836,  when  Methodist  circuit  riders 
visited  the  region.  In  1843  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Bewley  held  services  here  and  at  Granby. 
The  records  of  all  churches  disappear  during 
the  war  period.  In  1865  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  was  reorganized  with  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  H.  Hobbs  as  pastor.  In  1872  a  new 
church  building  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$3,300.  The  Southern  branch  dates  to  1845, 
growing  out  of  a  Barry  County  organization 
in  1838.  The  church  was  organized  after 
the  war  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Hening,  who 
preached  for  several  years.  In  1871  a  church 
edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $3,000. 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  dates 
indirectly  from  1837,  when  the  Rev.  John  W. 
McCord  organized  a  body  on  the  New  Salem 
^mp  ground,  from  which  descended  a  con- 
gregation organized  at  Neosho  in  1852,  with 
the  Rev.  T.  M.  Johnston  as  pastor.  In  1870 
a  $3,000  church  building  was  erected.  The 
Baptist  Church  was  instituted  in  1847,  with 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Farmer  as  pastor.  In  1866  a 
reorganization  was  effected  under  the  minis- 
trations of  Rev.  Mr.  Harris.  In  1884  a  new 
church  building  was  erected.  August  12, 
1866,  a  Congregational  Church  was  founded, 
without  the  presence  of  a  minister.  During 
October  the   Rev.   Heaton  Hill  ministered 


monthly  for  one  year,  when  the  Rev.  C.  S. 
Shattuck  became  pastor.  October  27,  1867, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  instituted, 
with  the  Rev.  John  Pinkerton  as  pastor.  In 
1886  Mrs.  Easterday  presented  to  the  church 
a  pipe  organ,  the  first  instrument  of  its  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  State.  In  1868  the  Chris- 
tians formed  a  congregation,  which  held  in- 
frequent services  until  1878,  when  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Lappin  became  pastor.  In  1882  a  church 
building  was  erected.  A  Catholic  Church 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Father  O'Rielly,  of 
Pierce  City,  in  1878,  and  a  church  building 
was  erected  in  1883. 

Fraternal  societies  are  numerous  and  well 
sustained.  The  Masonic  bodies  are  a  sub- 
ordinate lodge,  a  chapter,  a  commandery 
and  a  chapter  of  the  Eastern  Star.  The  Odd 
Fellows  include  Neosho  Lodge  and  a  Re- 
bekah  Degree  Lodge ;  these  bodies  instituted 
an  Odd  Fellows*  cemetery,  in  which  the  city 
holds  an  interest.  The  United  Workmen 
have  a  subordinate  lodge  and  a  Lodge  of  Se- 
lect Knights.  Other  societies  are  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  a  Voung 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  a  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  In  1869  a  medi- 
cal society  was  organized,  with  Dr.  Woolsey 
as  president,  and  Dr.  Maynard  as  secretary. 
A  county  agricultural  society  was  formed  in 
1858.  The  settlement  of  Neosho  dates  to 
1833,  when  John  W.  McCord  built  a  log  cabin 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall. 
After  him  came  Campbell  Price,  Levi  Lee 
and  John  Reed.  Dr.  Barlow  came  in  1839, 
and  in  1841  the  first  store  was  opened  on  the 
present  public  square  by  A.  B.  Anthony,  who 
had  previously  sold  goods  at  John  Reed's 
place,  nearly  two  miles  distant.  November 
12,  1839,  Neosho  became  the  county  seat  and 
was  platted  on  public  land  by  James  Wilson, 
as  special  commissioner.  (See  "Newton 
County.")  In  1840  John  W.  McCord  laid  off 
an  addition  to  the  town.  In  1846  a  new  sur- 
vey was  made  and  the  town  was  incorporated 
by  the  county  court  on  petition  of  the  people, 
but  this  was  ineffective  owing  to  legal  in- 
formality. August  20,  1847,  legal  incorpora- 
tion was  effected,  with  William  C.  Jones, 
Jackson  C.  McKay,  Samuel  Rice,  William  B. 
Holmes  and  William  B.  Mooney  as  trustees. 
In  1854  the  first  newspaper  was  printed,  the 
"Neosho  Chief,"  of  which  J.  W.  Graves  was 
editor.     July    2,    1861,    the    Neosho    State 
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Guards,  Captain  Henderson  Jennings,  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Captain  Conrad  and  a 
company  of  Colonel  SigeFs  Third  Missouri 
Infantry  Regiment,  which  had  recently  occu- 
pied the  place,  taking  quarters  in  the  court- 
house. October  21  st  the  Confederate  members 
of  the  General  Assembly  who  had  fled  from 
Jefferson  City  on  the  approach  of  the  Union 
troops,  held  next  to  their  last  session  there. 
They  met  in  the  Masonic  Hall,^nd  numbered 
thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  and  ten 
of  the  Senate.  An  ordinance  of  secession  was 
passed,  and  the  event  was  celebrated  with 
cannon-firing  by  General  Price's  troops,  who 
occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  During  1862  va- 
rious engagements  between  the  hostile  forces 
occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Neosho.  In  1863 
the  place  was  garrisoned  by  Union  troops,  a 
part  of  the  time  by  loyal  Indians,  occupying 
the  courthouse,  which  was  loopholed  for 
musketry.  In  1863  a  portion  of  the  town  was 
burned.  October  4th,  Confederate  General 
Shelby  appeared  before  the  town  with  1,100 
men,  and  after  shelling  the  courthouse,  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  Captain  McAfee  and 
200  men.  In  1866,  when  peace  was  restored, 
the  city  was  reincorporated,  and  civil  govern- 
ment was  restored,  with  Harvey  Conly, 
George  W.  Randolph,  H.  T.  Jones,  John  H. 
Price  and  R.  V.  Keller  as  trustees.  In  1877 
organization  as  a  fourth-class  city  was  ef- 
fected with  the  following  officers :  G.  W.  Bliss, 
mayor ;  J.  E.  Alexander,  J.  C.  Herms,  James 
Robinson  and  J.  T.  McElhany,  aldermen ;  M. 
E.  Benton,  clerk,  and  J.  M.  Boyd,  marshal. 
The  city  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Population  increased 
rapidly  and  many  business  enterprises  were 
instituted.  From  these  beginnings  Neosho 
has  taken  a  first  place  among  the  smaller 
cities  of  the  State  in  all  that  makes  a  sub- 
stantial commercial  community  and  a  city 
of  beautiful  homes,  maintained  by  a  cultured 
and  public-spirited  people. 

Neosho,  Battle  of.— When  the  Confed- 
erate General  Jo  Shelby  made  his  raid  of 
September,  1863,  from  Arkansas  into  Mis- 
souri, the  first  body  of  Federal  troops  he  en- 
countered was  the  garrison  of  about  400  men 
occupying  the  important  town  of  Neosho. 
It  was  surprised,  after  a  rapid  night  march 
by  the  Confederates,  who  surrounded  the 
place.  Nevertheless  it  made  a  spirited  fight 
from  the  courthouse,  until  the  Confederates 


opened  on  the  building  with  their  artillery, 
whose  exploding  shells  forced  it  to  surrender. 
The  spoils  were  400  horses,  as  many  rifles,  as 
many  revolvers,  and  a  lot  of  clothing,  which 
the  captors  purchased  at  the  cost  of  seven 
men  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded,  Lieuten- 
ant James  Walton  being  among  the  former. 
The  Federal  loss  was  trifling. 

Neosho  Legislature.— See  "Secession 
Legislature." 

Neosho  Seminary. — See  ''Scarritt  Col- 
lege." 

Nettleton,  George  H.^  a  distinguished 
railway-builder  and  manager,  who  aided  more 
than  did  any  other  individual  in  making  Kan- 
sas City  a  great  railway  center,  was  bom 
November  13,  183 1,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  Mas- 
sachusetts. His  parents  were  Alpheus  N.  and 
Deborah  (Belcher)  Nettleton.  The  father 
was  born  of  English  parents  who  settled  in 
Vermont  about  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  afterward  removed  to  Massa- 
chusetts; he  was  a  Representative  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1837-8,  in  1850, 
and  in  1858;  he  was  conspicuous  in  the  State 
militia,  and  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  grade 
of  major  general;  disqualified  by  age  from 
taking  part  in  the  Civil  War  he  devoted  his 
fine  abilities  to  the  support  of  the  national 
government  through  his  oratorical  powers  in 
public  meetings,  and  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence; he  was  an  earnest  Congregationalist, 
and  an  active  Sunday  school  worker.  The 
mother  was  a  woman  of  strong  character  and 
a  sincere  Christian;  her  father,  Benjamin 
Belcher,  was  owner  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  town  of  Chicopee  Falls  was  laid  out,  and 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  its  manufacturing 
importance  by  establishing  a  blast  furnace 
and  foundry.  Their  son,  George  H.  Nettle- 
ton,  began  his  education  in  the  common 
schools.  When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  at 
Troy,  New  York,  and  acquired  a  liberal 
knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics  and 
civil  engfineering,  but  retired  before  the  time 
of  graduation,  in  the  conviction  that  his 
father  could  not  well  afford  the  expense  of 
his  longer  remaining.  He  at  once  took  em- 
plo)rment  with  the  engineer  corps  on  the 
New  Haven  &  New  London  Railway;  be 
began  in  the  most  humHe  positions,  at  a 
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"wage  of  one  dollar  a  day,  and  rose  by  regular 
degree  until  he  had  performed  labor  in  every 
practical  capacity.    On  the  completion  of  this 
work  he  was  engaged  to  make  estimates  on 
construction  work  on  the  Amherst  &  Belch- 
ertown  Railway.    In  1852  he  was  appointed 
a  division  engineer  on  the  Terre    Haute    & 
Alton  Railway,  and  completed  this  work  Jan- 
uary I,  1854.     For  some  months  afterward 
he  was  engaged  in  making  preliminary  sur- 
veys and  estimates  for  a  railway  from  Alton 
to  Jacksonville,  Illinois.     From  April,  1854, 
to  January  i,  1857,  he  was  resident  engineer 
of   the    Great   Western    Railway    (now    the 
Wabash),  having  charge  of  the  division  from 
Tolono,  Illinois,  to  the  Indiana  State  Hne. 
On  the  completion  of  this  service,  his  reten- 
tion at  an  increased  salary  was  sought  with- 
out   his   solicitation,   but   he    had   accepted 
appointment  as    resident    engineer    on  the 
Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.    In  the  lat- 
ter position  he  had  charge  of  fifty-six  miles 
between  St.  Catherine  and  Hamilton,  having 
his  office  and  residence  at  Chillicothe,  Mis- 
souri.    He  was  then  appointed  auditor  and 
purchasing  ag^ent  for  the  road,  and  removed 
to  Hannibal.    During  the  Civil  War  the  en- 
tire working  force  of  the  road  was  organ- 
ized as  militia,  and  at  various  times  per- 
formed service  under  arms  in  defense  of  the 
railway  properties.     In  this  organization  he 
had  command  of  a  company.     In  i860  he 
made  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  railroad 
afterward     constructed    between     Cameron 
and  Kansas  City.    In  1865  he  was  made  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Hannibal  &  St. 
Joseph   Railroad,  and  in  addition  to  these 
duties,  in  1868  he  was  given  charge  of  the 
completion    of    the    St.  Joseph  &  Council 
Bluffs  Railroad.    From  1869  to  1872  he  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  Hannibal    & 
St.  Joseph  Railroad.     To  the  duties  of  the 
latter  position  were  added  those  of  chief  en- 
gineer, and  in  that  capacity  he  received  the 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi  River  at  Quincy 
from  the  constructing  engineer.     On  retir- 
ing from  these  positions,  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  company  testified  their  high 
esteem  in  suitable  resolutions,  and  presented 
him  with  $5,000  in  recognition  of  his  valu- 
able services.    He  then  became  general  su- 
perintendent   of    the    Atchison,  Topeka    & 
Santa    Fe   Railway,  and   took  up  his   resi- 
dence at  Topeka,  Kansas.    During  the  first 
year   of  his  service  he  built  300  additional 
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miles  of  road,  completing  the  line  to  the 
western  border  of  Kansas.  In  1874  he  re- 
moved to  Kansas  City.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  he  gave  his  efforts  to  many  impor- 
tant enterprises  which  were  potent  factors 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Kansas  City  as  a  great 
commercial  and  industrial  center.  He  was 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Stock 
Yards  Company,  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Valley  Elevator  Company,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Union  Depot  Company,  and  was 
the  trusted  confidential  agent  of  many  prom- 
inent eastern  capitalists.  He  was  also  among 
the  incorporators  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Kansas  City,  and  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Provident  Association  of  Kansas 
City,  and  the  first  vice  president  of  that 
body.  His  death  occurred  March  26,  1896. 
General  Nettleton  was  married,  in  October, 
1858,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Taylor,  of  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts,  who  died  March  6,  i860.  Oc- 
tober 7,  1862,  he  married  Miss  Julia  Augusta 
Hearne,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Neumeister,  Anton  Ernst,  physi- 
cian and  gynecologist,  was  born  November 
22,  1842,  in  Saxony,  Germany.  His  parents 
were  Frederick  and  Rosine  (Sack)  Neumeis- 
ter,  who  immigrated  to  America  in  1849,  ^^^ 
located  about  seventeen  miles  from  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin.  The  father  was  an  iron- 
master in  his  native  country,  who  followed 
farming  at  his  new  home.  .Eight  sons  ac- 
companied the  parents  to  America.  Most 
of  them  were  mechanics,  who  became  widely 
dispersed  in  following  their  various  avoca- 
tions. Anton  Ernst  was  reared  upon  the 
home  farm,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  distinctively  German,  and  the  only 
school  maintained  was  taught  by  Germans, 
in  the  tongue  of  that  people.  Here  young 
Neumeister  acquired  an  academic  education, 
but  was  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  am- 
bition and  resources  for  all  his  liberal  ac- 
quirements in  English.  From  r864  to  1873 
he  was  engaged  in  a  shoe  store  in  Milwau- 
kee. During  this  latter  period,  and  for  three 
years  afterward,  he  devoted  all  his  spare  time 
to  the  study  of  allopathic  medicine.  In  1876 
he  established  in  the  same  city  a  sanitarium, 
which  he  conducted  successfully  and  profit- 
ably until  1884,  when  he  disposed  of  it  in 
order  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  homeop- 
athy, a  department  of  medical  science  which 
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had  received  his  close  attention.  He  after- 
ward entered  the  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1885.  In  1886  he  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  and  engaged  in  general  prac- 
tice. Since  1888  his  practice  has  been  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  gynecology,  in  which 
branch  of  his  profession  he  has  attained  a 
high  reputation  in  the  Missouri  Valley  as  a 
discerning  diagnostician,  a  skillful  operator 
and  an  eminent  authority.  He  is  a  prolific 
writer  on  these  lines,  and  his  papers,  appear- 
ing in  the  "Medical  Arena,"  of  which  he  is 
manager  and  ooeditor,  in  other  professional 
journals,  and  read  before  various  profes- 
sional societies,  command  close  attention  and 
implicit  confidence.  He  is  the  present  presi- 
dent of  the  Hahnemannian  Society  of  the 
Kansas  City  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
and  a  member  of  the  Kansas  City  Homeo- 
pathic Society,  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  of  the  Missouri  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy,  which  he  has  served 
as  vice  president,  and  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy.  He  was  an  active 
leader  in  the  Kansas  City  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical College,  and  continues  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  gynecology,  to  which  he  was  called 
at  the  initial  meeting.  He  is  also  the  pres- 
ent dean  of  the  faculty,  and  in  past  years  has 
held  the  positions  of  secretary  and  treasurer. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  re- 
ligion a  Presbyterian.  He  was  married, 
March  30,  1891,  to  Miss  Carrie  Homing,  of 
Kansas  City.  Dr.  Neumeister,  while  devot- 
edly attached  to  the  profession  in  which  he 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place,  is  deeply 
interested  in  general  concerns,  and  is  well 
informed  upon  all  subjects  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  society  and  humanity. 

Nevada.— The  county  seat  of  Vernon 
County,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  and  on  the  Lex- 
ington Southern  and  the  Nevada  &  Minden 
divisions  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway, 
107  miles  south  of  Kansas  City  and  280  miles 
west  and  south  of  St.  Louis.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich  agricultural, 
stock  and  fruit  region,  and  overlies  exten- 
sive beds  of  bituminous  coal.  The  city  de- 
rives abundant  water  supply  from  two  arte- 
sian wells  1,000  feet  deep ;  one  is  eight  inches 
and  one  is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
water  is  healthfvl  and  palatable,  and  holds 


appreciable  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  magnesium.     It  is  distributed    by  the 
Nevada   Water   Company,    incorporated  in 
1884,    with    a    capital     of    $200,000.     The 
source  of  supply  is  ninety  feet  below  the 
surface,  whence  it  is  raised  by  compressed 
air  pressure.    The  capacity  of  the  works  is 
2,500,000  gallons  per  diem,  and  the  mains 
aggregate  twenty-nine  miles  in  length.   The 
pressure  is  ample  for  fire  purposes.    The  fire 
department  consists  of  seven  men,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $1,500.    The 
gas  and  electric  light  is  provided  by  the  Mis- 
souri Water,   Light  &  Traction  Company, 
incorporated  in  1899,  with  $100,000  capital, 
increased  to  $200,000.    The  company  was  to 
institute  street  railway  and  power  service  in 
1900.     A  police  department  comprises  four 
men,  and  costs  $2,520  annually.     The  only 
building  owned  by  the  city  is  an  inferior  jail. 
The  municipal  indebtedness  is  $31,000,  for 
sewers  and  other  improvements.    The  post 
office    employs  six  office  men  and  six  car- 
riers.   March  31,  1900,  the  postal  revenues 
exceeded  $40,000,  entitling  the  office  to  be 
raised  to  the  first  class.     The  increase  of 
revenue  over  1899  was  $16,000.    The  money 
order  transactions  amounted  to  $270,000.  The 
courthouse  is  an  unsuitable  building,  erected 
in  1868.     (See  ''Vernon  County.")     Moore's 
Opera  House  was  erected  in  1882,  at  a  cost 
of    $30,000.     Its  seating  capacity  is  1,000. 
There    are    several    hotels.      Three    banks 
transact  the  financial  business.    The  Thorn- 
ton Banking  Company  is  successor  to  the 
private  bank  established  in  1869  by  Paul  F. 
Thornton,  of  Nevada,  and  Salmoii  &  Co.,  of 
Clinton.    The  present  name  was  adopted  at 
incorporation,  in  1889.    Its  capital  is  $100,- 
000,  its  deposits  $190,000,  and  its  loans  $185,- 
000.    The  First  National  Bank  was  organ- 
ized January  12,  1889.    Its  capital  is  $100,- 
000,  its  circulation  is  $22,500,  its  loans  are 
$238,423.29,  and  its  deposits  are  $285493.27. 
The  Bank  of  Nevada  was  organized  in  1889, 
with  $50,000  capital.    Its  deposits  are  $130,- 
000,  and  its  loans  are  $125,000.    The  Farm 
and  Home  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Missouri  was  incorporated  October  30,  1893. 
Its  resources  are  $228,958.37,  and  its  surplus 
is  $19,458.08.     Within  the  city  are  the  ex- 
tensive   smelters    of   the    Cherokee-Lanyon 
Spelter  Company,  with  offices  in  St.  Louis, 
and  of  the  Nevada  Spelter  Company,  with 
sixteen  furnaces,  a  capacity  of  nearly  two 
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carloads  of  spelter  per  diem,  and  employing 
550  men.     Other  business  interests    are    a 
ilourmill,  with  a  capacity  of  300  barrels  per 
diem;   a  foundry  and  machine  shops,  a  ma- 
chine works,  two  wagon  and  buggy  facto- 
ries, two  cornice  manufactories,  a  planing 
mill,     a     soap     factory,     an     ice     factory, 
a    soda    water    factory,    a    brewery,    two 
trick  yards,  and  several  nurseries.    The  rail- 
road interests  add  largely  to  the  population 
of  the  city.    The  division  offices  and  "round- 
house" of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  are 
located  here,  and  the  shipments  of  coal  from 
contiguous  mines  aggregated  32,000  cars  in 
1899.    The  newspapers  are  the  "Daily  Mail" 
and  its  weekly  edition,  the  "Southwest  Mail," 
Democratic;     the    "Evening    Post,"    daily. 
Democratic;   the  "Vernon  County  Republi- 
can," Republican,  and  the  "Nevada  Director," 
Populist.     The   educational   institutions   in- 
clude six  schools  for  white  children  and  one 
school  for  cotored  children,  valued  at  $70,- 
coo.    The  high  school  occupies  the  old  Cen- 
tral  building,   built    in    1871.     The    Bryan 
School  is  one  of  the  best  of  modern  six-room 
l>uildings,  and  was  erected  in  1896,  at  a  cost 
of  $10,000.     Thirty-five  teachers    are    em- 
ployed, and  the  enrollment  of  pupils  at  the 
close  of  1899  was  1,922.    There  were  100  pro- 
motions to  the  high  school  during  the  year. 
The  high  school  affords  classical,  Latin  and 
English  courses,  and  gfraduation  admits  to 
the  University  of  Missouri.     There  is  am- 
ple equipment  for  work  in  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and    a    library    of    1,588    volumes    is 
accessible  to  students.    For  the  school  year 
•ending  June  30,  1899,  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  schools  was  $22,613.71,  and  the  out- 
standing indebtedness  was  $46,500.     Other 
schools  are  Cottey  College  and  St.  Francis 
Academy  (which  see).     There  are  churches 
of  the  following    denominations:     Seventh 
T>ay  Adventists,  three  white  and  one  colored 
Baptist,     Christian,    Protestant     Episcopal, 
Holiness,  Methodist  Episcopal,  three  Meth- 
CKlist    Episcopal,  South,  African  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic  and    United 
Brethren.    A  lodge,  a  chapter   and  a  com- 
mandery  of  Masons  occupy  rooms    in    the 
Masonic  Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
Other   fraternal  bodies  are  two  lodges,  an 
•encampment  and  a  Rebekah  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  two  lodges  of    "Woodmen    of    the 
World,  two  lodges  of  Modern  Woodmen,  a 
post   and  a  Woman's  Relief  Corps  of    the 


Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Order  of 
the  Pyramids,  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of 
Security,  and  the  Royal  Knights  of  the  Gold- 
en Chalice.  There  are  five  organizations  of 
railroad  employes.  The  Commercial  Club 
was  organized  September  19,  1899.  I^s  mem- 
bership now  numbers  300.  Its  purpose  is 
to  encourage  industrial  enterprises  and  social 
enjoyment.  Nevada  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Second  Regiment,  National  Guard  of 
Missouri.  The  local  company  (H)  of  that 
regiment  was  organized  January  6,  1891, 
and  is  known  as  the  Mitchell  Light  Infantry, 
named  for  Harry  Mitchell,  the  first  captain, 
and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment  dur- 
ing its  service  in  the  Spanish- American  War. 
The  company  recruited  to  106  men,  was  mus- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  United  States 
May  12,  1898,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  was 
encamped  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  and  Albany,  Georgia.  It  was  dis- 
charged at  the  latter  place  March  3,  1899, 
reduced  its  numbers  to  fifty  men  and  resumed 
its  place  in  the  National  Guard  of  Missouri. 
The  city  is  sought  by  many  Invalids,  who 
come  to  the  American  School  of  Magnetic 
Healing  and  the  Stanhope  Sanitarium  and 
School  of  Magnetic  Healing  (see  "Stanhope, 
L.  E.")  for  treatment.  Nevada  City  was  platted 
in  October,  1855,  upon  land  belonging  to 
Thomas  H.  Austin  and  Benjamin  Baugh,  for 
which  Vernon  County  paid  $250.  Its  name 
was  given  it  by  Dewitt  C.  Hunter,  the  cpunty 
and  circuit  clerk,  after  that  of  Nevada,  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  had  been  a  gold  miner.  Hun- 
ter erected  the  first  dwelling  and  A.  G.  An- 
derson the  first  store  building  upon  the  town 
site  proper.  Dewitt  C.  Hunter  was  the  first 
postmaster,  and  D.  B.  McDonald  built  the 
first  tavern,  a  double  log  building,  in  1856. 
The  same  year  came  William  H.  Blanton  and 
D.  C.  Boone,  the  first  lawyers  after  Hun- 
ter, and  J.  L.  D.  Blevins,  the  first  physician. 
The  merchants  brought  their  goods  in  ox 
wagons  from  Independence,  Lexington  and 
Kansas  City,  and  pine  lumber  was  hauled 
from  near  Fayetteville,  Arkansas.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  population 
did  not  exceed  400.  There  was  no  church 
building,  and  religious  meetings  were  held 
in  the  courthouse.  In  1863  the  town  wais 
burned  by  the  State  militia.  The  schoolhouse 
was  among  the  few  buildings  which  were  not 
destroyed.  After  peace  was  restored  the  first 
new  building  of  moment  was  a  store,  with 
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hall  above,  built  by  Dr.  J.  N.  B.  Dodson. 
In  June,  1866,  R.  C.  Brown  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Nevada  City  Times.**  A.  A. 
Pitcher  was  the  first  postmaster.  H.  L.  Til- 
lotson  served  as  his  deputy,  and  succeeded 
him  in  1868.  The  railroad  from  Fort  Scott 
was  completed  in  1870,  the  gas  works  were 
built  in  1882  and  the  waterworks  in  1885. 
Nevada  was  first  incorporated  as  a  town 
March  3,  1869,  ^^e  last  part  of  the  original 
name,  "Nevada  City,**  being  dropped.  J.  N. 
B.  Dodson  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
board  and  John  T.  Birdseye  was  clerk.  These 
officers  were  continued  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. March  16,  1880,  incorporation  as  a 
fourth-class  city  was  effected,  with  J.  E. 
Harding  as  first  mayor.  March  18,  1884,  it 
became  a  city  of  the  third  class,  with  C.  B. 
Ingels  as  mayor.  Lake  Springs  Park  (^ich 
see)  adjoins  the  city  on  the  southwest,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  street  railway.  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, No.  3  (which  see),  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  north  of  the  city.  Adjoining  the  city 
on  the  north  are  the  grounds  of  the  Vernon 
County  Fair  Association.  The  population  in 
1900  was  7461. 

Nevllley  James  TifforcU  lawyer  and 
jurist,  was  born  in  Pleasant  Mount,  Miller 
County,  Missouri,  and  was  the  son  of  Car- 
roll Neville.  His  father  came  to  Missouri 
from  Kentucky  in  1852.  He  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  and  located  in  Miller  County.  He 
enlisted  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  Union  Army.  After  the 
war  closed  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
county  in  the  Legislature.  James  T.  Neville, 
while  yet  a  youth,  moved  to  Ozark,  Mis- 
souri. He  received  his  early  education  in 
the  pubUc  schools  at  that  place,  and  later  at- 
tended the  Marionville  College,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  at  Warrensburg.  He 
then  taught  school  in  Christian  County,  and 
was  later  assistant  local  agent  for  the  Frisco 
line  of  railway  at  Billings.  He  was  ambi- 
tious to  become  a  lawyer,  and  outside  of 
office  hours  he  occupied  himself  with 
Blackstone.  After  a  thorough  course  of 
reading  he  went  to  Bolivar,  Missouri,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  served  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Polk  County  one 
term.  Seeking  a  more  extended  field  for 
practice,  he  moved  to  Spring^eld  and  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  A.  S.  Cowden.  The 
firm  soon  built  up  an  extensive  practice.   In 


politics  Judge  Neville  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  always  been  active  in  the  support  of  his 
party.  In  1892  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
Twenty-first  Judicial  Circuit,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1898.  He  is  a  Mason,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Church. 

New,  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Wabash  County,  Indiana.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Germany  and  removed  to  this 
country  during  childhood  days.  In  i860  they 
located  in  Indiana.  The  son  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  State,  but  having  been  obliged  to  give 
up  his  studies  before  he  had  advanced  far 
along  the  path  of  learning,  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  learning  the  saddler's  trade.  In  that 
work  he  was  employed  several  years,  and 
then  entered  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, at  Washingfton,  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  the  early 
eighties,  having  availed  himself  of  a  thorough 
literary  course.  He  then  read  law  at  Wabadi 
and  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  the  office  of 
McDonald  &  Butler,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
required  readings  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
before  Judge  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  of  the 
United  States  Court.  For  a  short  time  Mr. 
New  practiced  law  in  Indiana,  but  removed 
to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  in  1888,  where  his 
home  has  since  been  continuously.  For 
about  nine  years  he  was  associated  in  the 
practice  with  Henry  Wollman,  of  Kansas 
City.  He  then  organized  the  legal  firm  of 
New  &  Palmer,  which  was  succeeded  by  New 
&  Krauthoff,  the  junior  member  of  the  latter 
being  E.  A.  Krauthoff,  of  the  existing  firm 
of  Karnes,  New  &  KrauthoflF.  The  latter 
was  organized  in  1899,  and  is  one  of  the 
strongest  legal  associations  in  the  State,  the 
senior  member  of  the  firm  being. J.  V.  C. 
Karnes.  For  about  ten  years  Mr.  New  was 
a  particularly  active  trial  lawyer,  and  his  face 
was  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  circuit, 
appellate.  Federal  and  supreme  courts  of 
Missouri.  He  was  admirably  qualified  for 
work  before  judge  and  jury,  built  a  great 
reputation  as  a  strong  advocate  and  speaker, 
and  probably  tried  as  many  cases  as  any  law- 
yer in  the  State.  Gradually,  however,  the 
affairs  of  large  corporations  and  Eastern 
clients  have  come  to  claim  his  time  and  tal- 
ents, and  the  burden  of  his  labors  is  now  of 
this  dignified  kind.  He  is  still  an  active  coun- 
sel at  the  bar,  in  addition  to  his  heavy  ofiScc 
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practice,  and  has  won  many  notable  victories 
in  the  courts  of  Missouri  and  other  States. 
Mr.  New  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  law.    He 
lives  in  it  and  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  its 
limitless  possibilities.    Nevertheless,  he  finds 
many  hours  for  devotion  to  municipal  affairs, 
a  fact  attested  by  his  fruitful  work  in  behalf 
of  Kansas  City's  best  interests  as  chairman 
of  the  Commercial  Club's  committee  on  mu- 
nicipal legislation.    This  committee  makes  a 
careful  study  of  municipal  needs  and  short- 
comings.    Its  members  visit  places  of  public 
importance,  investigate  matters  and  move- 
ments in  which  the  people  are  interested,  ex- 
amine the  merits  of  the  franchises,  and  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  the   requirements  of  the 
city.     As  chairman  of   this  committee,  Mr. 
New  is  obliged  to  devote  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy to  an  unremunerated  task,  but.  he  does 
it  with  the  same  painstaking  care  and  me- 
thodical system  which  marks  his  management 
of  more  lucrative   affairs.    The   result   has 
been-  that  during  the  year  in  which  this  is 
written  the  municipal  legislation  committee 
has  been  a  wholesome  and  effective  means 
for  good  in  Kansas  City,  increasing  its  use- 
fulness of  the  past.    Mr.  New  is  a  member  of 
the  local.  State  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions, and  is  a  member  of  the  State  Council  of 
the  second  named.    In  politics  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Ifewark. — ^An  incorporated  village  in 
Knox  County,  twenty-two  miles  southeast  of 
Edina.  It  has  three  churches,  Baptist,  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  South,  and  Presbyterian,  a 
public  school,  bank  and  about  fifteen  other 
business  places,  including  a  brickyard  and 
stores  and  shops.  Population,  1899  (esti- 
mated), 300. 

Newbill,  John  Olenn^  was  born  March 
16,  1848,  in  Greene  County,  Missouri.  His 
parents  were  Tyree  Glenn  and  Nancy  A. 
(Johnson)  Newbill.  The  father  was  descended 
from  English  ancestors  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  Colonial  days,  and  performed  mili- 
tary service  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
On  his  mother's  side,  was  Dr.  John  Glenn, 
professor  of  therapeutics  in  King's  College, 
London,  England,  whose  name  has  descended 
to  the  fourth  generation  in  the  Newbill  fam- 
ily. Tyree  Glenn  Newbill  was  born  in  Vir- 
^nia,  where  he  received  a  common  school 
^ucation,  and  became  a  clerk  in  his  father's 


store.  In  1847  he  removed  with  his  wife  to 
southwest  Missouri,  and  located  near  Spring- 
field. He  was  a  successful  farmer  and  stock- 
breeder, and  was  the  first  to  bring  Durham 
cattle,  Cotswold  sheep  and  Chester  hogs  into 
Greene  County.  He  was  twice  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Southwest  District  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Association.  He  was  a 
Douglas  Democrat,  but  when  the  Civil  War 
began  gave  his  sympathies  to  the  Confeder- 
acy and  went  to  Texas.  While  visiting  in 
St.  Louis  he  was  arrested  as  a  Confederate 
emissary,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.  On 
being  released  he  engaged  in  cotton  dealing 
in  the  South,  where  he  died  in  1864.  The 
son,  John  Glenn  Newbill,  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  the  academy  of  Charles 
Carleton,  in  Springfield,  and  he  afterward 
studied  for  three  years  under  the  tutorship  of 
Dr.  William  V.  Allen,  formerly  of  Bates 
County,  and  in  other  schools.  While  pur- 
suing his  studies  he  worked  on  the  home 
farm  and  at  intervals  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greene  and  Bates  Counties.  In 
1874  he  went  to  California,  where  he  spent 
two  years,  and  then  returned  to  Missouri  to 
engage  in  newspaper  work.  April  i,  1881, 
he  founded  the  "Spring^eld  Express,"  which 
he  has  edited  and  published  to  the  present 
time.  In  editorial  ability  the  "Express"  oc- 
cupies a  leading  place  in  Missouri  journalism, 
and  has  ever  exercised  a  potent  influence  in 
political  and  public  affairs.  Mr.  Newbill  is  an 
active  and  aggressive  Democrat,  and  as 
writer,  public  speaker  and  leader,  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  his  party. 
For  many  years  he  was  continuously  secre- 
tary of  the  Democratic  central  committee  of 
Greene  County.  From  1893  to  1897  he  was 
register  of  the  Spring^eld  land  office  under 
President  Cleveland.  He  has  long  added  to 
his  labors  as  a  newspaper  manager  those  of 
correspondent  of  leading  metropolitan  jour- 
nals, and  of  agent  of  the  Associated  Press. 
He  is  an  active  member  of  the  order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  has  attained  to  high 
positions  in  that  fraternity.  He  was  married 
January  4,  1881,  to  Miss  Carrie  L.  Rhoades, 
of  Montgomery  County,  Illinois. 

NeiPirburg^. — ^An  incorporated  village  on 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad,  eight 
miles  west  of  Rolla,  in  Arlington  Township, 
Phelps  County.  It  has  a  good  school,  two 
churches,  two  hotels,  a  flouring  mill,  five  gen-. 
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cral  stores  and  shops  in  different  lines  of  busi- 
ness.   Population,  1899  (estimated),  568. 

New  Cambria* — ^An  incorporated  town 
in  Macon  County,  on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo- 
seph branch  of  the  Burlington  Railroad,  six- 
teen miles  west  of  Macon.  It  was  settled  in 
1864  by  a  number  of  Welsh  colonists,  and 
was  laid  out  by  Cjrrus  O.  Godfrey.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  elevated  land.  It  has 
four  churches,  an  opcrahouse,  a  graded 
school,  bank,  hoop  factory,  flouring  mill,  two 
hotels  and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Inde- 
pendent," a  lumber  yard  and  a  few  stores. 
Population  in  1899  (estimated),  750. 

New  Church,  The. — Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg  was  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  bishop,  a 
scholar,  a  practical  engineer,  intrusted  with 
high  official  position,  a  man  of  science,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  theologian  and  a  seer,  who  was 
bom  in  Stockholm  in  1688,  and  died  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1772. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-six,  in  the  full  maturity 
of  his  powers,  he  was  called,  as  he  declares, 
"to  a  holy  ofHce  by  the  Lord,  who  most  gra- 
ciously manifested  Himself  to  me  in  person, 
and  opened  my  sight  to  a  view  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  granted  me  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  spirits  and  angels.  From  that 
day  forth,"  he  says,  "I  gave  up  all  worldly 
learning  and  labored  only  in  spiritual  things 
according  to  what  the  Lord  commanded  me 
to  write."  The  writings  which  contain  the 
doctrines  of  the  word  revealed  for  the  New 
Church,  he  published  between  the  years  1749 
and  1771. 

The  first  class  of  these  doctrinal  writings 
embraces  those  in  which  the  spiritual  sense  of 
the  word  is  disclosed.  The  "Arcana  Caeles* 
tia"  is  the  largest  work  of  this  class,  in  which 
the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus  are  ex- 
plained according  to  their  spiritual  sense. 
Another  work  of  the  same  class  is  the  "Apoc- 
alypse Revealed,"  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  Book  of  Revelations,  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  its  spiritual  sense,  treats  of  the  con- 
summation of  the  Christian  Church,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,  the  last  judgment  in  the  spir- 
itual world,  the  formation  of  a  new  heaven, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  church. 

Those  doctrines  of  divine  truth  which  are 
brought  to  light  by  the  unfolding  of  the 
spiritual  sense  of  the  word,  are  expounded, 
doctrinal   treatises  constituting  the   second 


class  of  the  writings.  The  first  of  this  class  is 
the  work  entitled  "The  New  Jerusalem  and 
Its  Heavenly  Doctrines."  The  four  cardinal 
doctrines  are  treated  separately  at  greater 
length,  namely,  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Lord,, 
the  Sacred  Scripture,  Life  and  Faith."  The 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  work  of 
this  class  is  "The  True  Christian  Religion,"^ 
containing  the  Universal  Theology  of  the 
New  Church. 

The  third  class  of  the  writings  contain  aa 
account  of  the  things  heard  and  seen  by  Swe- 
denborg  in  the  spiritual  world.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  treatise  on  "Heaven  and  Hell,"^ 
treating  in  full  of  heaven,  the  intermediate 
world  and  hell. 

The  "Memorabilia"  scattered  among  the 
chapters  in  the  expository  and  doctrinal  writ- 
ings belong  to  this  class ;  as  also  the  works  on 
the  "Earths  in  the  Universe,"  and  "The  Last 
Judgment."  The  latter  describes  the  judg- 
ment which  took  place  in  the  spiritual  world 
in  1757,  "showing  that  all  which  is  foretold  itt 
the  Book  of  Revelations  is  fulfilled." 

A  fourth  class  of  the  writings  may  perhaps 
be  called  philosophical,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction. The  first  of  these  is  the  "Divine 
Love  and  Wisdom,"  treating  of  degrees  and 
correspondences,  and  of  creation.  A  second 
work  in  which  reference  is  frequently  made 
to  the  "Divine  Love  and  Wisdom"  is  the  "Di- 
vine Providence,"  a  work  nevertheless  full  of 
practical  wisdom  by  which  the  simplest  minds 
may  see  the  "path  of  life."  To  this  class, 
also,  belongs  the  work  on  "Conjugal  Love,"^ 
which  treats  of  marriage  love  between  one 
man  and  one  wife,  as  it  comes  from  the  Lord 
and  is  implanted  in  those  who  approach  Him,, 
love  the  truths  of  the  church,  and  live  them* 
It  is  essentially  holy,  pure  and  clean  above 
every  other  love ;  and  is  the  storehouse  of  all 
the  virtues,  graces  and  joys  of  the  Christian 
religion.  • 

There  are  two  essentials  of  the  New^ 
Church;  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  life  according  to  the  precepts  of  the 
decalogue.  The  New  Church  is  formed  of 
those  who  so  believe  and  live,  and  no  others 
are  really  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Rev.  T.  O.  Prescott,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,, 
organized  the  first  New  Church  society  in  St^ 
Louis  on  November  20,  1842,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Charles  Barnard,  on  Morgan 
Street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets. 
The  original  members  were :  Joseph  Barnard,. 
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F.  B.  Murdock,  Timothy  Heath,  Charles  R. 
Anderson,  Eliza  B.  Anderson,  Susan  Barnard, 
Margaretta  Barnard  and  John  H.  Barnard. 
Meetings  were  held  once  a  week  at  the  differ- 
ent homes.  The  society  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued this  way  for  a  number  of  years,  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Barnard  as  the  first  reader. 

On   March  2^^   1843,  ^"  association  was 
formed  which  had  for  its  special  object  the 
purchase  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Church, 
and  to  establish  a  library.    The  name  of  the 
society  was  "The  Society  for  the  Examination 
of  the  Writings  of  the  Honorable  Emanuel 
Swedenborg."    The  books  were  kept  at  the 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Washington  Avenues,  in 
the  office  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Murdock,  who  was 
secretary  of  the  society.     Weekly  meetings 
were  held  there,  and  it  seems  that  Professor 
Thomas  Hobart  Perry  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  in  this  movement.     Some  time  later  he 
was  made  a  licentiate  in  the  New  Church,  and 
o^  August  20, 1848,  was  ordained  by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Hibbard,  in  the  New  Church  temple  at 
Peoria,   Illinois.    After   Rev.   T.   H.   Perry 
served  the  society  for  two  years  Rev.  George 
Field  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor,  and 
on  October  2^,  1850,  he  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged as  such  in  the  hall  in  which  the 
society  was  worshiping,  corner  St.  Charles 
and  Sixth  Streets.    The  society  continued  to 
hold  services  in  this  hall  until  about  1878, 
having  been  ministered  unto  by  Rev.  George 
Field  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  its 
membership  increasing  in  numbers  from  year 
to  year.    The  Rev.  George  Field  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart,  Rev.  C.  A.  Dun- 
ham and  Rev.  Charles  Hardon. 

In  1878  Rev.  J.  P.  Stuart  was  again  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  society,  and  at  this 
tim^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helfenstein  gave  a  piece 
of  land  to  the  society  on  Lucas  Avenue,  be- 
tween Leflingwell  and  Ewing  Avenues,  where 
a  house  of  worship  was  erected.  R^v.  J.  P. 
Stuart  was  succeeded  by  R^v.  E.  A.  Beaman, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who  preached  for  the  so- 
ciety twice  a  month.  In  1883  Rev.  Samuel 
C.  Eby  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  serving 
until  1887.  Rev.  F.  L.  Higgins  was  then 
called,  remaining  several  years,  after  which 
Rev.  T.  F:  Houts,  of  Olney,  Illinois,  preached 
for  the  society  occasionally.  In  1890  the 
services  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Parmelee  were  engfaged, 
whose  pastorate  continued  until  1894.  Be- 
tween the  latter  date  and  until  the  fall  of  1896 
the  society  was  served  at  various  times  by  the 


ministers  of  the  Illinois  Association,  except- 
ing several  months  when  Rev.  George  Nelson 
Smith  preached  for  them.  During  the  time 
when  the  society  had  no  pastor  Dr.  Albert 
Merrill  acted  as  leader.  He  must  have 
served  the  society  in  this  capacity  at  least' 
eighteen  years. 

The  society  has  again  called  its  former- 
pastor.  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Eby,  who  went  to 
England  in  1893  to  preach  for  the  Camden' 
Road  Society.     Mr.  Eby  began  his  work  in 
October,  1896.    The  society  was  now  wor- 
shiping in  its  newly  purchased  temple  on  the  * 
comer  of  Delmar  and  Spring  Avenues.  Dur- 
ing  Rev.   J.   B.    Parmelee's   pastorate,   the 
society  having  been  offered  a  good  price  fof 
the  lot  on  which  the  chapel  on  Lucas  Avenue ' 
was  located,  effected  the  sale,  and  purchased 
the  beautiful  stone  temple  above  referred  to. 

The  beginning  of  the  New  Church  among 
the  English  in  St.  Louis  was  due  to  the  earn-  ' 
estness  of  a  number  of  New  Church  families, 
but  the  establishment  of  the  New  Church 
among  the  Germans  was  the  result  of  the  zeal 
and  devotion  of  a  shoemaker.     Mr.  Dick- 
hoener  was  born  October  14,  1796.    That  he^i 
was  of  a  studious  nature  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Jacob  Boehme.    How  deeply  he  became' 
interested  in  the  work  is  evinced  by  the  fact' 
that  he  copied  it,  making  a  book,  after  it  was 
bound,  of  431  pages.    In  1848  he  came  to  St. ' 
Louis,  where  he  plied  his  trade  of  making- 
boots,  and  instructing  those  that  gathered* 
around  him  while  at  work.    He  began  to  hold 
meetings  in  his  house.    The  works  of  Swcd-' 
enborg  translated  into  the  German  "by  Dr.  • 
Tafel,  of  Tubingen,  were  sent  for,  a  school- 
house  was  rented  and  Sunday  school  held.' 
The  interest  continued  to  grow,  and  in  1854 
he   organized   a   society,   of  which   he   was 
chosen  the  leader.     He  finally  felt  the  need  of 
consecrating  himself  wholly  to  the  work,  and  . 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1857,  was  ordained  into- 
the  ministry  of  the  New  Church.  A  structure- 
was    erected    at    Howard    and    Fourteenth 
Streets,  of  which  the  upper  part  was  used  for 
the  services  of  the  church,  and  the  lower  part 
for  a  school.     This  building  was  dedicated 
the  4th  of  September,  1859,  by  the  Revs.  A. 
O.  Brickman  and  Gerhard  Busmann.     The 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dickhoener  served  the  society 
until  the  close  of  his  earth's  life,  which  Was  on!' 
November  7,  1867.  r ?i 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Carriere;! 
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under  whose  ministrations  the  society  con- 
tinued to  grow.  In  1878  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
pari  gave  $4,000  to  the  society,  and  as  they 
were  in  need  of  a  better  church  building,  they 
undertook  to  raise  a  sufficient  sum  in  addition 
to  the  gift  to  purchase  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
located  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and  Tyler 
Streets,  the  building  which  the  first  German 
society  of  the  New  Church  still  occupies.  The 
building  was  dedicated  April  21,  1878.  Dr. 
C.  L.  Carriere  served  the  society  until  1879. 
In  the  same  year  the  Rev.  P.  J.  Faber  was 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  society  and  was 
duly  installed  on  July  20,  1879.  During  the 
time  when  they  had  no  pastor  Mr.  Fred 
Bemis  conducted  the  services.  Mr.  Faber 
was  pastor  of  the  society  until  1883,  when  the 
Rev.  Gerhard  Busmann  was  called,  who  re- 
mained with  them  for  twelve  years,  during 
which  time  the  membership  increased  and 
the  society  built  a  brick  parsonage  adjoining 
the  church.  In  December,  1894,  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Aug.  Nussbaum  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  society,  and  continues  to 
minister  unto  them.  The  building  occupied 
by  this,  the  first  German  New  Church  society, 
on  the  comer  of  Twelfth  and  Tyler  Streets,  is 
a  large  brick  structure  with  a  spacious  audi- 
torium above  and  Sunday  school  and  library 
rooms  below.  They  have  a  very  valuable 
library,  the  greater  part  of  it,  2,000  volumes; 
having  been  presented  to  the  society  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Morgan.  One  of  the 
large  old  Bibles  dates  back  to  1563.  German 
Sunday  school  is  held  in  the  morning,  and 
has  a  membership  of  eighty.  Mr.  Nussbaum 
began,  in  1897,  ^"  English  Sunday  school, 
which  meets  in  the  afternoon,  and  through 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  Mrs.  Nussbaum 
the  number  on  the  roll  has  reached  ninety. 
Instruction  is  given  in  the  German  on  Sat- 
urdays at  9  a.  m..  The  membership  of  the 
society  is  about  100,  and  among  the  organi- 
zations are  the  Ladies*  Aid  Society,  the  Be- 
nevolence Society  and  the  choir.  Mr. 
Nussbaum  is  editor  of  the  "Bote  der  Neuen 
Kirche,"  a  paper  published  every  two  weeks, 
600  copies  of  which  are  gratuituously  dis- 
tributed in  the  city  every  month. 

The  second  society  of  the  German  New 
Church  had  its  beginning  in  1879.  When  Dr. 
C.  L.  Carriere  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Tyler  Street  society  he  began  to 
hold  meetings  in  a  hall  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Le  Baume  Street.    A  Sunday 


school  was  also  formed.  Four  years  later 
the  society  erected  a  brick  church  at  the  cor- 
ner of  St.  Louis  and  Rauschenbach  Avenues, 
and  which  they  continue  to  use  to  this  day. 
This  church  is  nicely  located,  and  is  well 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  society.  It  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  200,  a  membership 
of  131,  and  a  Sunday  school  of  145.  The 
library  contains  about  175  volumes;  the  so- 
ciety has  its  Ladies'  Society  and  choir. 

Newcombe*  Carman  A.,  lawyer,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  United  States  marshal, 
was  bom  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania, 
July  I,  1830,  and  after  receiving  an  academic 
education  took  up  the  study  of  law.  He 
then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  elected 
judge,  and  served  five  years.  Afterward  he 
came  to  Missouri  and  settled  in  Jefferson 
County.  In  1866  he  was  elected  from  the 
Second  Missouri  District  as  a  radical  Repub- 
lican to  the  Fortieth  Congress,  and  served  to 
the  end  of  the  term.  In  1869  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  marshal,  and  took  the 
census  of  1870  in  St.  Louis. 

New  Conception.— A  town  in  Nodaway 
County,  located  on  the  Wabash,  St.  Louis 
&  Pacific  Railroad,  two  miles  northeast  from 
Conception.  It  is  known  in  the  post  office 
guide  as  Clyde.  It  is  a  brisk,  thriving  vil- 
lage of  300  inhabitants,  and  has  a  bank, 
called  the  Bank  of  Conception,  with  a  cap- 
ital and  surplus  of  $15,500  and  deposits  of 
$40,520,  an  elevator,  good  schoolhouse  and 
eight  business  houses.  The  "Clyde  Times" 
furnishes  the  local  news  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

New  England  Society  of  St.  Louis. 

A  society  organized  at  the  Southern  Hotel, 
in  St.  Louis,  in  September,  1885.  The  first 
officers  were:  Henry  M.  Pollard,  president; 
Elmer  B.  Adams,  first  vice  president ;  Alvah 
Mansur,  second  vice  president;  Oscar  L. 
Whitelaw,  treasurer,  and  W.  B.  Homer,  sec- 
retary. The  objects  of  the  society  are  purely 
social.  Any  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, of  New  England  birth  or  rearing,  or 
descended  from  a  New  England  ancestor,  is 
eligible  to  become  a  member  of  the  society. 
An  annual  meeting  is  held  in  February  of 
each  year  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  festival  and  dinner  arc  given 
in  December  of  each  year  in  celebration  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
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New  Florence.— A  city  of  the  third 
class,  in  Montgomery  County,  on  the 
Wabash  Railroad,  five  miles  east  of  Dan- 
ville, the  county  seat,  and  seventy-seven 
miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  has  a  graded  school, 
three  churches,  a  bank,  hotel,  broom  factory, 
a  paper,  the  "Leader,"  published  by  Howard 
ElHs,  and  about  twenty  stores  in  different 
lines  of  trade,  and  miscellaneous  shops.  Pop- 
ulation, 1899  (estimated),  600. 

New  Frankfort. — ^A  village  on  the 
Missouri  River,  in  Saline  County,  twenty- 
four  miles  northeast  of  Marshall,  the  county 
seat.  It  has  a  public  school,  churches  of  the 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
and  German  Methodist  Episcopal  denomina- 
tions. In  1899  the  population  was  400.  The 
town  was  settled  by  a  German  colony  in 
1838.  It  was  incorporated  in  1862,  and  was 
reincorporated  in  1872. 

New  Franklin.— A  city  of  the  fourth 
class,  in  Howard  County,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  from  Franklin  Junction,  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad.  It  has 
a  good  public  school.  Catholic,  Baptist,  Chris- 
tian and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  two 
banks,  two  hotels,  and  about  twenty-five 
miscellaneous  business  places.  The  town  is 
an  old  settled  point,  and  was  founded  early 
in  the  thirties  by  persons  who  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  residences  in  the  old  town 
of  Franklin  on  account  of  the  inroads  made 
into  the  town  by  the  Missouri  River.  The 
town  is  located  on  high  land,  and  is  noted 
for  its  healthfulness.  Franklin  is  a  division 
terminal  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad,  and  many  of  the  employes  make 
their  homes  at  New  Franklin.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1890  was  132;  1899  (es- 
timated), 1,000. 

New  Hamburg. — A  German  town  in 
Moreland  Township,  Scott  County,  three 
miles  northwest  of  Benton,  formerly  called 
St.  Lawrence.  Here  is  a  Catholic  Church 
considered  the  finest  in  southeast  Missouri. 
It  was  built  about  1870,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 
There  is  also  a  large  Catholic  select  school, 
which  has  an  attendance  of  about  250.  The 
town  has  a  creamery  and  a  general  store.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  country. 
Population,  1899  (estimated),  150. 


New  Hampton. — ^An  incorporated  vil- 
lage in  Harrison  County,  on  the  St.  Joseph 
&  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  Railroad,  nine  miles  west  of  Beth- 
any. It  has  a  bank,  a  flouring  mill,  two  ho- 
tels and  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  "Herald." 
There  are  about  twenty-five  miscellaneous 
stores  and  shops  in  the  town.  Population, 
1899  (estimated),  200. 

New  Haven. — ^A  town  in  Franklin 
County,  on  the  Missouri  River  and  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  sixty-seven  miles 
west  of  St.  Louis.  In  early  days  it  was 
known  as  Miller's  Landing,  named  for  Philip 
Miller,  a  pioneer.  In  1856  it  was  laid  out 
as  a  town  by  William  Ming  and  others,  and 
the  name  changed  to  New  Haven.  It  was 
incorporated  in  188 1,  and  became  a  city  of 
the  fourth  class  in  1882.  It  has  Baptist, 
Catholic,  Christian,  Methodist  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  a  public  school,  bank,  flouring 
mill,  elevator,  and  a  stock  medicine  manu- 
factory. It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  points  in  the  county.  There  are 
two  papers,  the  "New  Haven  Notes,"  inde- 
pendent, and  the  "Leader,"  Republican.  A 
steamboat  plies  between  the  town  and  adja- 
cent points.  In  1890  the  population  was  767; 
1899  (estimated),  1,000. 

New  Lebanon.— A  town  founded  in 
1819,  six  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Otter- 
ville,  Boone  County,  by  Kentuckians,  among 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Finis  Ewing,  one  of  the 
earliest  ministers  of  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  town  was  abandoned 
about  the  year  1837,  a  portion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants founding  the  town  of  Elkton,  which 
later  became  Otterville. 

Newlin^  John^  merchant  and  mine- 
owner,  was  born  in  Mercer  County,  Mis- 
souri, April  10,  1840.  His  father  was  Henry 
E.  Newlin,  a  prominent  pioneer  of  Deca- 
tur County,  Iowa.  Mr.  Newlin  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Woodland 
Township,  Decatur  County,  Iowa,  where  his 
boyhood  was  passed.  After  attaining  his 
majority  he  was  engaged  for  twelve  years 
in  a  general  merchandising  business  with  his 
brother,  James  F.  Newlin.  September  15, 
1896,  he  removed  to  Joplin,  Missouri,  and 
engaged  in  mining.     Mr.  Newlin  has  been 
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one  of  the  phenomenally  successful  men 
among  those  who  have  wrested  from  mother 
earth  great  fortunes  in  the  Joplin  district 
within  the  last  few  years.  He  located  and 
opened  up  the  famous  Eagle  mine,  at  Zincite, 
Missouri,  which  at  the  present  time  (1900) 
has  produced  over  $200,000  worth  of  ore. 
He  is  superintendent  and  general  manager 
of  this  mine.  Before  coming  to  the  mining 
district  of  Missouri  Mr.  Newlin  was  for  ten 
years  postmaster  at  Woodland,  Iowa.  This 
is  the  only  office  he  has  ever  held.  He  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  "simon  pure"  variety.  In 
religion  he  is  a  Second  Adventist.  Mr.  New- 
lin was  married,  in  1867,  to  Miss  Parmelia 
Newlin,  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Newlin, 
of  Mercer  County,  Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Newlin  are  the  parents  of  nine  children,  all 
living — Edson  B.,  Olds,  Abel,  Augustus, 
Lydia  Bell,  Carrie  Ellen,  Attie  Ethel,  Ste- 
phen Elmer,  Evert  Franklin,  Lenny  G.,  and 
Sarah  E.  Newlin. 

New  London.— The  judicial  seat  of 
Ralls  County,  a  city  of  the  fourth  class,  lo- 
cated on  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal  Railroad, 
ten  miles  south  of  Hannibal.  It  is  nicely  sit- 
uated, about  a  mile  from  Salt  River.  It 
was  settled  in  1819,  became  the  county  seat 
in  1821,  and  was  first  incorporated  in  1869. 
It  has  a  graded  public  school,  Catholic,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Episcopal  and  Christian 
Churches,  a  good  substantial  courthouse  and 
jail,  two  banks,  flouring  mill,  grain  ware- 
house, large  canning  factory,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  the  "Record^*  and  the  "Times," 
two  hotels,  and  about  thirty  stores,  shops, 
etc.  The  different  leading  fraternal  orders 
have  lodges  in  the  city.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  1,200. 

New  Madrid.— A  city  of  the  fourth  class 
and  the  seat  of  justice  of  New  Madrid 
County.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  275  miles  by  water  from  St.  Louis. 
The  town  was  laid  out  in  1788,  by  Colonel 
George  Morgan,  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  year 
later  was  replatted  by  Pierfe  Forcher,  the 
first  commandant  of  the  Post  of  New  MadriU. 
In  the  original  town  the  lots  were  one  arpent 
each,  and  the  town  covered  about  200  acres, 
lying  between  Bayou  St.  John  and  Bayou 
Desroche,  or  Coulee  Cypriere.  North 
of  the  town  was  a  branch  of 
Bayou       St.      John,      called      Bayou      St. 


Thomas.  :  Fort  Felicite  was  on  the  river 
front  and  joined  the  town.  The  present  city 
of  New  Madrid  is  more  than  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  original  site,  which  is  now 
across  the  river,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Every  vestige  of  the  old  town  has  disap- 
peared. The  constant  changing  of  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river  has  wrought  this.  Addition 
after  addition  to  the  original  town  were 
washed  away,  the  convent,  the  old  school, 
the  cemetery  and  every  landmark,  and  the 
new  city  has  connection  with  the  old  only 
in  name,  tradition  and  the  people.  Promi- 
nent among  the  residents  who  were  pioneers 
of  the  town  were  Richard  Jones  Waters  and 
his  two  sons,  John  and  Richard.  They  were 
among  the  first  merchants  of  the  town,  and 
became  speculators  in  land.  Joseph  Michel, 
from  Bonne  Terre,  Louisiana,  settled  in  the 
tOMOi  about  1792  and  opened  a  store,  which 
he  conducted  until  his  death,  in  181 1,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Matteo 
Bogliolo,  a  native  of  Marseilles,  France,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  the 
town  for  many  years.  In  1793  Louis  Vanden- 
benden,  Pierre  Audrain,.  Baptiste  Tardiveau 
and  a  few  others  organized  a  mercantile 
company  to  do  business  on  an  extensive 
scale.'  Two  mills  were  built  north  of  the 
town  on  Bayou  St.  Thomas,  but  within  a  few 
years  the  company  became  insolvent,  and 
there  was  much  litigation  over  its  affairs. 
About  1804  Robert  G.  Watson,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  arrived  and  opened  up  a  store,  and 
continued  in  business  in  the  town  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  In  1808  the  town  was 
incorporated.  In  181 1  it  was  described  by 
a  writer  as  a  plain  of  200  or  300  acres  and 
a  few  straggling  houses  and  two  stores.  At 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  it  was  nearly  de- 
serted, and  remained  a  comparatively  dead 
town  until  1821,  when  it  was  made  the  county 
seat.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  Dr. 
Chrisholm,  though  he  was  not  an  active 
practitioner,  and  devoted  his  energies  to 
farming.  Dr.  Samuel  Dorsey  was  the  first 
of  his  profession  to  practice  there.  In  1837 
the  population  of  the  town  was  450,  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  gazetteer  published  that  year, 
there  was  a  Catholic  school  for  girls  under 
the  mms  and  a  school  for  boys,  which  was 
"not  very  good"  at  that  time.  There  was 
also  a  nunnery,  a  Catholic  Church  and  a 
frame  courthouse.  The  writer  concludes  by 
saying  "the  buildings  are  all  of  wood  on 
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account  of  the  continual  shaking  of  the 
earth."  New  Madrid  was  reincorporated  in 
1834,  and  in  1878  was  chartered  as  a  city 
of  the  fourth  class.  The  first  mayor  of  the 
city  was  John  W.  Brownell,  and  the  first 
board  of  aldermen  consisted  of  H.C.Latham, 
John  E.  Powell  and  F.  Kopp.  The  first 
newspaper  was  established  in  1846,  by  John 
T.  Scott,  and  called  the  "Gazette."  In  1854 
it  became  known  as  the  "Times."  It  was 
discontinued  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1861. 
Right  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  "Rec- 
ord" was  started  by  Albert  O.  Allen.  It 
is  now  published  by  Edward  A.  Wright.  The 
other  paper  of  the  city  is  the  "Southeast 
Missourian,"  edited  by  W.  W.  Waters.  The 
city  of  late  years  has  been  prosperous,  and 
is  increasing  in  population.  It  has  Catholic, 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Churches,  a 
graded  public  school,  an  academy,  a  private 
school,  two  banks,  two  hotels,  a  large  flour- 
ing mill,  two  savmiills,  two  cotton  gins,  and 
about  thirty  stores.  The  town  has  electric 
lights.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  river 
shipping  points  in  southeast  Missouri.  A 
branch  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Rail- 
road terminates  there.  Population,  1899 
(estimated),  2,000. 

New  Madrid  County. — ^A  county  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Stoddard  and  Scott,  east  by 
Mississippi  County  and  the  Mississippi  River, 
south  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Pemiscot, 
and  west  by  Dunklin  and  Stoddard  Coun- 
ties; area,  422,000  acres.  It  has  a  front- 
age of  about  thirty  miles  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Its  surface  is  level,  in  many  places 
low  and  swampy,  yet  there  is  sufficient  declin- 
ation from  north  to  south  and  east  to  west 
to  afford  fair  drainage.  Through  the  west- 
ern part  the  Castor  River  flows  from  north 
to  south,  and  along  the  northwestern  border 
and  through  the  center  of  the  southern  half 
the  Little  River,  with  its  many  bends  and 
bayous,  winds  its  way,  in  some  places  reach- 
ing the  magnitude  of  lakes.  There  are  nu- 
merous large  ponds  and  sluggish  small 
streams  that  empty  into  the  Little  and  Cas- 
tor Rivers.  The  Little  River  bottoms, 
which  are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
oak,  red  gum,  elm,  etc.,  became  much  over- 
flowed by  the  annual  floods  of  White  Water 
and  Castor  Creeks  a  few  years  after  the  noted 
earthquakes  in  1811-12,  and  for  many  years 


portions  were  reported  to  have  been  sunk  at 
that  time,  but  later  investigation  by  careful 
levels  and  surveys  show  no  such  "fault"  in 
the  general  formation  as  to  justify  this  opin- 
ion, but  do  show  that  the  original  channels 
were  much  clogged  with  timber'  drift  and 
sand  bars  which  were  sufiicient  to  produce 
this  result.  In  the  northern  and  central 
parts  are  tracts  of  prairie  land,  covering  large 
areas.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  alluvial  deposit 
of  wonderful  fertility.  Only  about  33  per 
cent  of  the  arable  land  is  tmder  cultivation^ 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  remainder  is  still 
in  timber,  principally  oak,  hickory,  elm,  gum, 
ash  and  cottonwood.  The  chief  agricultural 
products  are  cotton,  com,  wheat  and  pota- 
toes, of  which  the  land  has  enormous  crops. 
These,  together  with  cattle  and  hogs,  form 
the  principle  staples  of  the  farmer.  Among 
other  articles  exported  from  the  county  are 
hay,  cottonseed  products,  flour,  poultry,  eggs, 
fish,  game,  furs,  vegetables,  fruit  and  lumber. 
Stock  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
pursuits,  as  native  wild  grasses  grow  abun- 
dantly, and  the  mild  climate  and  canebrakes 
that  afford  shelter  during  winter  months 
allow  stock  to  be  raised  with  the  least  pos- 
sible care.  There  are  no  minerals  in  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  some  bog  iron 
ore  in  the  northern  part.  About  New  Madrid 
there  are  traces  of  numerous  Indian  mounds. 
These  were  noted  and  described  by  La  Vago, 
the  historian  of  DeSoto.  One  mound,  four 
miles  south  of  New  Madrid  village,  on  a 
small  lake,  was  about  1,200  feet  in  circum- 
ference, forty  feet  in  height,  level  on  the  top, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch  several  feet  in 
depth.  In  this  neighborhood,  near  the  banks 
of  ponds  and  swamps,  bones  of  mammoths 
have  been  found.  The  first  settlement  by 
white  men  in  the  region  now  comprising 
New  Madrid  County  was  made  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1786,  by  Francis  and  Joseph  Lesieur, 
two  Canadian  Frenchmen,  brothers,  who,  the 
year  previous,  reached  St.  Louis  from  Three 
Rivers,  Canada.  They  were  employed  by 
Gabriel  Cerre,  a  St.  Louis  merchant  and  fur 
trader,  to  make  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi 
and  find  a  suitable  point  at  which  to  open 
a  trading  post.  After  many  stops  they  reached 
a  village  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  near  where 
is  now  located  the  town  of  New  Madrid. 
Here,  the  following  winter,  they  opened  a 
trading  post,  and  were  highly  successful  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Delawares.    Rumors 
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of  their  remunerative  trading  reached  other 
points,  numerous  other  traders  from  Vin- 
cennes  and  Ste.  Genevieve  followed  in  their 
trail,  and  the  country  about  New  Madrid 
became  known  as  "L'Anse  de  la  graisse." 
Soon  the  Lesieurs  opened  another  post  farth- 
er down  the  river,  near  where  Gayoso  is  now 
built.  About  1787  Colonel  George  Morgan, 
an  American  army  officer,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  passing  down  the  Mississippi  River, 
was  impressed  by  the  richness  of  the  coun- 
try, and  conceived  a  plan  to  build  a  large 
city  on  the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  His  scheme  was  approved  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Spanish  government,  and  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  conditional  grant  of 
land  covering  several  hundred  thousand 
arpens.  He  published  a  prospectus  of  his 
proposed  city,  and  in  1789,  with  about  sixty 
colonists,  he  came  down  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  to  a  point  one  mile  below  the 
present  site  of  New  Madrid.  Here  he  had 
surveyed  and  laid  out  a  town  which  he 
named  New  Madrid  in  honor  of  the  Spanish 
capital.  The  city  was  intended  to  be  mag- 
nificent. It  extended  forty  arpens  along 
the  river  and  twenty  arpens  back  from  the 
same.  The  streets  paralleled  the  river  and 
eighteen  crossed  them  at  right  angles.  The 
former  were  sixty  feet  in  width  and  the  lat- 
ter forty  feet.  Six  squares  of  two  arpens 
each  were  laid  out  for  public  parks,  and  a 
street  120  feet  wide  extended  along  the  bank 
of  the  river.  Morgan's  undoing  was  brought 
about  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Governor  Miro,  of  Lou- 
isiana. Wilkinson  became  jealous  of  Mor- 
gan's success,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish 
Governor  represented  him  as  a  schemer,  who 
had  twice  failed  in  business  and  whose  in- 
tentions were  not  good.  This  had  the  re- 
sult of  causing  the  privileges  granted  Mor- 
gan to  be  rescinded,  and  he  abandoned  his 
cherished  city,  and,  with  a  number  of  his 
colonists,  returned  to  the  East.  Among  the 
emigrants  who  had  accompanied  Morgan  to 
New  Madrid,  most  of  whom  were  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  were  David 
Gray,  Alexander  Sampson,  Joseph  Story, 
Richard  Jones  Water,  John  Hemphill,  EH- 
sha  Winson,  Andrew  Wilson,  Samuel  Dor- 
sey,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Jacob  Meyers,  Ben- 
jamin Meyers,  James  Dorm,  Joseph  Mc- 
Courtenay,  John  McCormick,  and  many 
others.     Nearly  all  whose  names  are  here 


given  remained  in  the  country.  Upon  Mor- 
gan's return  to  the  East^  Governor  Miro  sent 
to  New  Madrid  Lieutenant  Pierre  Forcher, 
with  two  sergeants,  two  corporals  and  thirty 
soldiers,  to  establish  a  post  at  New  Mad- 
rid. Forcher  laid  out  a  town  between  the 
Bayous  St.  John  and  de  Cypriere  (Cypress 
Bayou),  and  built  a  fort,  which  he  named 
Celeste,  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Governor 
Miro.  In  eighteen  months  Forcher  was  re- 
called, and  Don  Thomas  Portell  was  made 
commandant,  and  held  the  office  for  five 
years.  He  was  a  man  lacking  in  social 
qualities,  did  not  understand  the  ways  of 
the  Indians,  and  they  abandoned  New  Mad- 
rid as  a  trading  post  and  carried  their  furs 
and  peltries  elsewhere,  much  to  the  loss  of 
the  place.  Grants  of  land  had  been  made 
to  many  Creoles.  They  cared  little  for  work, 
and  failed  to  grow  crops,  and  otherwise 
neglected  their  grants  until,  stirred  by  actual 
want,  and  envious  of  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican settlers,  they  started  to  clear  and  culti- 
vate their  lands.  Com  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal crops  grown  at  that  time.  In  1794 
in  the  district  there  were  produced  6,000 
bushels;  in  1795,  10,000  bushels,  and  in  1796, 
17,000  bushels.  According  to  a  census  taken 
the  latter  year,  there  were  159  heads  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  district  and  a  total  population  of 
457.  At  this  time  prominent  among  the  res- 
idents of  the  district  were  Dr.  H.  M.  Chris- 
holm,  Moise  Langsford,  Jacob  Beauguard, 
Elisha  Jackson,  John  and  Louis  Vandenben- 
den,  Joseph  McCourtenay,  Jacob  Meyers  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Dorsey.  Richard  Jones  Waters, 
a  native  of  Maryland,  ran  a  store  and  built 
the  first  water  mill  in  the  district.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  purchasing  of  land  grants,  and 
acquired  considerable  wealth.  He  had  two 
sons,  John  and  Richard  Jones  Waters,  both 
of  whom  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
this  region.  Dr.  Samuel  Dorsey  was  a  Mary- 
lander.  For  some  time  he  resided  in  Cape 
Girardeau,  and  after  the  earthquake  of  181 1 
moved  to  Mississippi.  James  Story  was  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  one  of  the 
men  who  assisted  in  laying  out  the  town  of 
New  Madrid  for  Morgan.  Andrew  Wilson 
and  John  Summers  were  natives  of  Scotland. 
The  former  was  at  one  time  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  father  was 
the  first  sheriff  of  the  District  of  New  Mad- 
rid. The  Vandenbendens  were  Pennsylva- 
nia Dutchmen,  and  were  among  the  early 
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merchants  in  New  Madrid.  Jacob  and  Ben- 
jamin Meyers  were  natives  of  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Jacob  McCourtenay  was  from 
Ireland.  David  Gray's  native  place  was 
Massachusetts,  and  his  wife  secured  a  legal 
separation  from  him,  the' first  divorce  granted 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  French 
settlers  were  mostly  from  Canada,  Vin- 
cennes,  Kaskaskia  and  Ste.  Genevieve.  Prom- 
inent among  them  were  Joseph  Hunot  and 
his  sons,  and  Etienne  St.  Marie,  Pierre 
Antonie  LaForge  was  a  native  of  France, 
and  settled  in  New  Madrid  in  1794.  He  was 
a  man  of  liberal  education,  and  was  employed 
as  a  writer  and  translator.  In  1804  he  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  post  at  New 
Madrid  by  Captain  Stoddard,  and  later  be- 
-<came  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
-He  was  sick  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake 
in  181 1,  and  suffered  exposure  that  resulted 
in  his  death.  Colonel  Delassus  succeeded 
Thomas  Portell  as  commandant  of  the  post, 
and  served  until  1799,  when  he  became  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  .of  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  Peyroux,  who  had 
been  commandant  at  Ste.  Genevieve.  He 
served  until  1803,  when  he  returned  to 
France,  where  he  had  large  interests,  sep- 
arating from  his  wife,  whom  he  left  at  New 
Madrid  and  to  whom  he  transferred  all  of 
his  property  in  America.  John  Lavalee  suc- 
ceeded Peyroux  as  commandant,  and  served 
until  the  transfer  of  the  Territory  to  the 
United  States.  When  the  whites  settled  in 
the  county  the  Delaware  Indians  had  many 
villages,  some  of  them  near  the  Mississippi. 
These  were  soon  abandoned,  and  they  moved 
further  back  toward  the  St.  Francis.  About 
1808  members  of  the  tribe  began  to  accuse 
one  another  of  witchcraft,  and  within  a  year 
more  than  half  a  hundred  were  burned  at 
the  stake.  All  that  was  necessary  to  have 
one  executed  was  to  make  a  charge  that 
the  intended  victim  was  seen  as  a  fox,  a 
panther,  or  some  other  beast,  and,  with  no 
opportunity  for  defense,  the  accused  would 
be  tried  before  three  selected  criminal 
judges,  and  "nine  out  of  ten  were  doomed 
to  suffer  death  by  fire."  The  mania  of  these 
tribes  had  reached  its  highest  pitch,  when 
the  noted  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh,  appeared 
and  put  an  end  to  it.  The  Delawares  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites.  The  only 
murder  in  the  district  by  Indians,  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  was  the  killing  of  David 


Trotter,  in  1802,  by  a  renegade  Creek  Indian, 
known  as  Tewanaye.  He,  with  four  of  his 
companions,  was  captured  and  taken  to  New 
Orleans  and  the  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him.  The  galley  that  conveyed  the  In- 
dians was  commanded  by  Robert  McCoy. 
On  the  return  trip  below  Natchez  the  con- 
demned Indian  attacked  and  permanently 
crippled  McCoy  and  attempted  to  escape. 
He  was  placed  in  irons,  and  on  January  3, 
1803,  was  executed  at  New  Madrid.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  militia  from  St.  Louis,  Ste. 
Genevieve,  Cape  Girardeau  and  that  of  New 
Madrid,  in  all  nearly  a  regiment,  was  sum- 
moned, and  martial  rule  prevailed  in  the 
town.  Historians  have  criticised  Colonel 
Delassus  for  this  seemingly  unnecessary  dis- 
|>lay.on  account  of  the  execution  of  one  poor 
-Indian J-. hut -it  is  evident  he  considered  the 
iiioral  effect  of  such  a  demonstration  of 
power  upon  the  Indians  in  the  district  more 
than  he  did  the  showing  of  his  power  of 
office.  When  the  Indians  were  removed  by 
the  government  to  their  reservations  white 
hunters  took  the  place  of  the  red  men  in 
the  rich  hunting  fields  of  the  New  Madrid 
district.  In  Wetmore's  "Gazetteer  of  Mis- 
souri," published  in  1837,  in  the  description 
of  New  Madrid  County,  the  writer  says :  "In 
those  sunken  lands  which  are  on  both  sides 
of  what  is  called  the  Little  River,  on  the 
east  branch  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles, 
large  quantities  of  muskrat,  otter,  mink,  rac- 
coon, some  beaver,  bear,  deer,  elk  and  wild 
cattle  are  taken  annually  by  hunters,  who 
devote  their  whole  time  to  trapping,  hunt- 
ing, etc.  The  value  of  the  above  named  furs 
and  peltries  per  annum  to  those  engaged 
in  this  sort  of  life  varies  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  dollars."  The  District  of 
New  Madrid  was  organized  March,  1805. 
Richard  Jones  Waters,  Elisha  Winsor,  Henry- 
Masters,  Jean  Baptiste  Olive  and  Michael 
Amoreaux  were  the  first  justices,  Joshua 
Humphrey,  clerk,  and  George  Wilson,  sher- 
iff. The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  the  district  have  been  lost.  The 
Legislature,  December  31,  1813,  established 
the  County  of  New  Madrid,  and  defined  its 
limits  as  follows:  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  south  line  of  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the 
east  by  the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  on  the  south  by  a  line  commencing  in 
the  Mississippi  River    opposite    the  island 
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known  in  navigation  as  No.  19,  and  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  strike  White  River  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Little  Red  River  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Osage  purchase,  thence 
northwardly  on  said  line  to  the  south  line 
of  Cape  Girardeau  County.  The  vast  tract 
included  about  one-eighth  of  the  present 
State  of  Missouri.  Samuel  Cooper,  Thomas 
Windsor,  Daniel  Sparks,  John  Guething  and 
John  Tucker  were  appointed  commissioners 
to  locate  a  permanent  seat  of  justice.  A 
-court  of  common  pleas  was  organized,  with 
Thomas  Neale,  William  Winchester,  William 
Gray  and  John  Lavallee  as  justices.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  court  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Samuel  Philips  in  Big  Prairie  and  the 
county  was  divided  into  townships.  The 
second  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Jesse  Bartlett,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. The  commissioners  appointed  to 
locate  the  seat  of  justice  accepted  fifty  acres 
of  land  donated  by  Stephen  Moss  and  Moses 
Hurley,  about  one-fourth  mile  from  the  pres- 
ent town  of  Sikeston,  in  Scott  County.  The 
tract  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  as  a  town  by 
Joseph  Story,  county  surveyor,  and  was  called 
Winchester.  Public  sales  of  lots  were  held 
on  November  28,  1814,  and  again  on  Decem- 
ber 21  of  the  same  year.  The  money  realized 
from  the  sales  was  used  for  the  building  of  a 
jail,  which  was  also  used  for  the  meeting  place 
of  the  courts.  This  jail  was  completed  in 
1817  and  was  used  until  December,  i8ai, 
when  Scott  County  was  organized,  at  which 
time  the  seat  of  justice  was  removed  to  New 
Madrid.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  county 
seat  a  commission  composed  of  Mark  H. 
Stallcup,  John  Ruddell,  Francis  Lesieur, 
Thomas  Bartlett  and  John  Shanks  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  site  for  and  superintend 
the  building  of  a  courthouse  and  jail.  The 
latter  was  constructed  of  logs  and  the  court- 
house was  a  frame,  the  first  frame  building  in 
the  county.  It  was  used  until  1854  when  a 
new  courthouse  was  built.  In  1822,  when 
several  new  counties  were  organized,  the  re- 
construction of  townships  became  necessary, 
and  further  changes  were  made  in  1829,  when 
Stoddard  County  was  formed.  The  county, 
was  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  185 1, 
when  Pemiscot  County  was  formed  out  of 
the  southern  part.  The  first  circuit  court  for 
the  county  was  organized  December,  181 5, 
at  the  house  of  William  Montgomery,  in  Big 
Prairie,  Richard  S.  Thomas  presiding  judge. 


The  first  trial  for  a  capital  offense  was  that  of 
William  Gordon,  charged  with  murder.  He 
was  tried  in  1819,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  and  was  executed  a  short  distance 
below  the  town  of  Winchester.  Col.  J.  H. 
Walker  was  sheriff  at  the  time.  For  sixty 
years  there  was  no  other  conviction  necessi- 
tating exaction  of  the  death  penalty.  De- 
cember 12,  1855,  Robert  G.  Watson,  a 
prominent  farmer,  was  shot  and  killed  by  Sul- 
livan Phillips,  another  wealthy  farmer.  Young 
Phillips  had  been  hauling  timber  through  the 
fields  of  Watson.  The  latter's  protests 
against  this  were  unheeded  and  he  proceeded 
to  repair  a  fence  torn  down  by  Phillips.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  young  Phillips,  accom- 
panied by  his  father  and  an  uncle,  John  L. 
Ross,  approached,  and  without  a  word  of 
warning  young  Phillips  raised  a  gun  he  car- 
ried and  shot  Watson  dead.  With  his  father 
and  uncle  he  escaped  to- swamps  near  by.  A 
posse  of  citizens  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
three  of  them.  Owing  to  the  strong  preju- 
dice against  them  they  were  granted  a  change 
of  venue  to  Madison  County  and  tried  at  the 
September  term  of  court,  1858.  Young  Phil- 
lips was  acquitted,  and  his  father  and  uncle 
were  found  guilty  of  murder  in  the 
second  degree  and  sentenced  to  two 
years  each  in  the  penitentiary.  A 
new  trial  was  granted  and  the  case 
came  up  before  the  different  courts,  its 
trial  being  postponed  from  time  to  time  until 
1863  when  it  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  prose- 
cution. In  1881  a  band  of  desperadoes  ter- 
rorized citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill  Springs, 
in  Wayne  County,  in  parts  of  Stoddard  and 
in  the  western  part  of  New  Madrid.  They 
had  a  rendezvous  north  of  Ba)me's  store. 
Fearing  an  attack  from  them,  William  Knox, 
who  had  gained  the  enmity  of  the  gang,  left 
his  house  May  9,  1881.  George  Williams,  a 
youth  in  the  employ  of  Knox,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  Knox  house,  was  fired  upon  and 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  the  gang  mistaking  him 
for  Knox.  Next  day  Knox  had  warrants  is- 
sued for  the  arrest  of  Jesse  Meyers,  James 
Hamilton  and  Robert  Rhodes.  The  sheriff 
with  a  posse  located  the  gang  fortified  behind 
logs  at  their  rendezvous.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  officer  and  his  aides  the  outlaws  fired, 
killing  Robert  LaForge  and  wounding  others 
of  the  sheriff's  force.  One  of  the  outlaws  was 
wounded  and  died  soon  after.  A  few  days 
later  a  member  of  the  gang,  Lincoln  Mitchell^ 
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was  captured  and  placed  in  jail.  On  the 
evening  of  May  19th,  two  of  the  gang  were 
located  in  the  house  of  James  Lee,  near 
.Greenville,  in  Wayne  County.  Officers  sur- 
prised them  while  they  were  eating  supper, 
but  the  men  were  too  quick  and  fired  their 
revolvers,  striking  Sheriff  J.  T.  Davis  under 
the  right  eye  and  Deputy  Sheriff  J.  T.  Hatton 
over  the  right  ear.  They  then  escaped. 
Neither  of  the  officers  was  seriously 
wounded.  A  posse  was  formed  by  Captain 
W.  T.  Leeper  and  men  were  stationed  along 
the  railroad  tracks.  Early  next  morning 
Meyers  and  Hamilton  were  captured  while 
passing  the  depot  at  Mill  Springs.  Both  drew 
th^ir  revcrfvers,  but  were  shot,  Hamilton 
dying  later  from  his  wound.  A  few  days 
later  Frank  Brown  was  arrested.  Mitchell, 
Brown  and  Meyers  were  removed  to  St. 
Louis,  because  it  was  believed  that  if  they 
were  kept  in  New  Madrid  County  they  would 
be  lynched.  In  June,  i88i,  they  were  tried 
at  New  Madrid  for  the  murder  of  La  Forge. 
Mitchdl  pleaded  guilty  in  the  second  degree 
-and  was  sentenced  to  thirty  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  Brown  and  Meyers  were  found 
guilty  in  the  first  degree  and  were  hanged 
July  15,  1881.  Before  they  were  executed 
they  confessed  that  the  band,  consisting  of 
five  members,  was  organized  at  Mill  Springs 
in: March,  for  the  purpose  of  emulating  the 
Jesse  James  gang.  The  members  were  ig- 
norant-farmer lads,  and  their  acts  were  the 
result  of  the  reading  of  cheap  novels.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  General  Pillow,  of 
the  Confederate  forces,  took  possession  of 
New  Madrid,  and  erected  extensive  earth- 
works there  and  at  Point  Pleasant,  six  miles 
below.  February  28,  1862,  the  Federal  troops 
under  General  Pope  captured,  after  some 
lively  fighting,  the  fortifications  at  both 
points.  This  event  is  known  in  history  as 
the  "Battle  of  New  Madrid."  Early  in  the 
history  of  the  New  Madrid  district,  a  Catholic 
Church  was  organized.  In  1837,  according 
to  Wetmore's  "Gazetteer  of  Missouri,"  there 
was  a  Catholic  Church,  a  convent  and  female 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  nuns,  and  a 
school  for  boys  taught  by  the  priest  in  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Madrid.  In  1810  the  New  Mad- 
rid circuit  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  formed  by  Rev.  Jesse  Walker  and  in  i8ii 
had  thirty  members.  The  early  schools  of 
the  district  were  private,  and  the  first  ones 
taught  by  sisters.    The  present  school  popu- 


lation of  the  county  is  3,694,  with  thirty-one 
public  schools  and  forty-seven  teachers.  The 
.first  newspaper  in  the  county  was  established 
in  1846  by  John  T.  Scott  and  was  called  the 
"Gazette."  In  1854  it  changed  hands  and  be- 
came known  as  the  "Times."  It  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
present  papers  of  the  county  are  the  "Rec- 
ord" and  "Southeast  Missourian,"  both  pub- 
lished at  the  county  seat  and  Democratic  in 
politics.  The  county  is  divided  into  seven 
townships,  named  respectively  Big  Prairie, 
East,  Lesieur,  New  Madrid,  Portage,  St.  John 
and  West.  The  chief  towns  are  New  Madrid, 
Lotta  and  Point  Pleasant.  The  Cairo  branch 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  passes 
through  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the 
county,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  through 
the  center  of  the  county  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  with  a  branch  running  east  from 
the  center  to  the  city  of  New  Madrid.  The 
total  assessed  valuation  of  all  taxable  prop- 
erty in  the  county  in  1897  was  $1,624,176;  the 
estimated  full  value,  $3,936,555.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  county  in  1900  was  15,280. 

New  Madrid  Land  Certificates.— 

See  "Land  Grants  and  Titles." 

New  Madrid  Mounds.— In  many  parts 
of  New  Madrid  County  are  remnants  of  the 
work  of  a  race  of  people  prehistoric  to  the 
Indians.  The  most  interesting  mounds  are 
on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  St.  John,  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of  New  Madrid. 
Here  are  a  vast  number  of  mounds,  large 
and  small,  conical  and  truncated  in  form, 
which  are  well  outlined  after  nearly  a  century 
of  constant  cultivation  of  the  land.  These, 
when  they  were  first  discovered  more  than  a 
century  ago,  had  the  appearance  of  being 
"residence"  mounds.  In  them  have  been 
found  numerous  pottery  cooking  utensils, 
stone  pipes,  stone  implements  of  various 
kinds  and  trinkets.  It  is  advanced  by  some 
excellent  authorities  that  at  a  remote  period 
these  mounds  comprised  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Estimating  that 
the  river  recedes  one  mile  in  seventy  years,  it 
is  concluded  that  more  than  fifteen  centuries 
have  passed  since  these  mounds  were  con- 
structed. As  to  this,  authorities  differ,  some 
maintaining  that  the  mound  builders  lived 
long  before  the  Christian  era. 
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New  Madrid,  Siege  of.— When  the 
capture  of  Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee 
River  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland, 
by  the  Union  forces,  compelled  the  Confed- 
erates to  withdraw  from  Columbus,  Ken- 
tucky, where  their  batteries  commanded  the 
Mississippi  River,  they  took  possession  at  Is- 
land Number  lo,  and  New  Madrid,  Missouri. 
These  places  were  strongly  fortified,  particu- 
larly Island  Number  lo,  which  was  eight 
miles  above  New  Madrid,  and  whose  guns 
commanded  the  river  so  completely  as  to  pro- 
hibit navigation.  Commodore  Foote  led  a 
flotilla  of  gun  and  mortar  boats  against  the 
island  and  made  an  elaborate,  and  what  was 
intended  to  be  a  formidable  attack  on  it,  but 
after  maintaining  the  attack  for  a  day  and 
throwing  a  prodigious  amount  of  iron  at  the 
place  without  perceptibly  weakening  the  fire 
of  the  Confederates,  the  flotilla  drew  off,  and 
the  position  was  regarded  as  impregnable  to 
attack  by  the  river  from  above,  and,  as  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in  the 
vicinity  was  swamp,  it  was  impracticable  to 
assail  it  by  land.  But  General  Halleck,  com- 
manding at  St.  Louis,  determined  to  move  on 
it  from  below  and  accordingly,  in  February, 
1862,  General  Pope  was  sent  with  a  force  of 
9,000  men  by  boats  to  Commerce,  whence  he 
marched  to  New  Madrid,  which  was  defended 
by  a  redoubt  called  Fort  Thompson,  a  Con- 
federate garrison  under  General  McCown, 
and  a  few  unarmored  boats  under  Commo- 
dore Honins.  On  reaching  a  position  in  the 
rear  of  New  Madrid,  March  3rd,  and  observ- 
ing the  strength  of  the  position.  General  Pope 
sent  to  Cairo  for  siege  guns,  with  which  he 
opened  a  fierce  fire  on  Ft.  Thompson,  the  Con- 
federates answering  with  great  spirit.  Gen- 
eral Pope  managed  to  secure  possession  of  a 
point  on  the  river,  from  which  he  vigorously 
assailed  the  right  of  the  Confederate  line  and 
made  their  position  untenable.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  furious  storm,  they  evacuated  it 
at  midnight  and  transferred  their  forces  to 
Island  No.  10,  leaving  their  guns  and 
nearly  everything  else  behind.  The  Union 
loss  in  the  siege  was  fifty-one  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  Confederates  unknown. 
The  loss  of  New  Madrid,  with  the  loss  of  Is- 
land No.  10,  which  followed  a  month 
later,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Confederate 
cause.  While  they  held  these  positions  all 
the  Mississippi  River  below  was  in  their  con- 
trol, and  when  the  Secession  "Legislature"  of 


Missouri  adjourned  at  Cassville  in  the  fall  of 
1861,  it  agreed  to  reassemble  at  New  Madrid 
in  March  following.  When  the  day  ar- 
rived Pope's  army  was  in  front  of  the  place, 
and  the  meeting  was  never  held.  The  cap- 
ture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10  gave 
the  United  States  government  control  of  the 
Mississippi  down  to  Vicksburg. 

New  Market. — ^A  town  in  Green  Town- 
ship, Platte  County,  about  twelve  miles  north 
of  Platte  City,  the  county  seat,  and  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway. 
It  was  laid  off  in  1843  by  Jacob  Adamson.  It 
was  incorporated  in  1852  with  Eph.  Hill, 
James  Dobson,  W.  Singleton,  T.  Allen  ^d 
J.  Adamson  as  trustees,  and  was  re-incorpo- 
rated in  1892.  It  has  several  stores,  a  Chris- 
tian Church  and  a  population  of  150. 

New  Melle.— A  hamlet  in  St.  Charles 
County;  twenty-six  miles  southwest  of  St 
Charles.  It  lias  a  mill,  several  stores  and 
Congregational,  Methodist,  Lutheran  and 
Evangelical  Churches.  In  1890  the  popula- 
tion was  225.  Callaway  Township,  in  which 
the  village  is  located,  was  named  for  Captain 
James  Callaway,  a  famous  pioneer  and  In- 
dian fighter.  On  its  north  boundary  is 
Peruque  Creek,  so  named  on  account  of  a 
French  voyager  losing  his  wig  in  the  stream. 

New  Orleans,  Republic  of.— When 
it  became  known  at  New  Orleans  that  France 
had  ceded  the  Province  of  Louisiana  to  Spain 
under  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  the 
French  colonists,  who  loved  the  land  of  their 
ancestry  and  its  government,  protested 
against  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance.  Their 
protests  met  with  the  response  from  the 
French  court  that  "France  could  no  longer 
bear  the  charge  of  supporting  the  colony's 
precarious  existence."  Still  they  refused  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
Don  Antonio  de  UUoa's  attempt  to  establish 
the  Spanish  authority,  in  1766,  proved  abor- 
tive. When  XJlloa  retired,  it  was  proposed  to 
make  New  Orleans  a  republic,  like  Amster- 
dam or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  body  of 
forty  men  and  a  single  executive.  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  an  assembly  was  formed,  in 
which  Lafreniere,  John  Milhet,  Joseph  Milhet 
and  Doucet  were  conspicuous  figures.  Oc- 
tober 25,  1768,  an  address  was  adopted  by 
the  assembly,  setting  forth  their  grievances, 
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demanding  freedom  of  commerce  with  the 
ports  of  France  and  America,  and  declaring 
that  UUoa  should  be  expelled  from  the  col- 
ony. The  French  flag  was  raised,  there  were 
shouts  of  "Long  live  the  King  of  France," 
and  the  people  declared,  "We  will  have  no 
king  but  him."  The  colonists  then  memorial- 
ized the  king  to  stand  as  an  intercessor 
between  them  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  establish  a 
free  commonwealth  if  they  could  not  remain 
a  colony  of  France.  UUoa  withdrew  to  Hav- 
ana and  made  a  report  of  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  Louisiana  to  Spain,  the  result  being 
that,  in  1769,  Count  Alexander  O'Reilly  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  suppress  the  uprising,  abolish  the  embry- 
onic republic,  and  establish  Spanish  domina- 
tion. 


New   Philadelphia.— See 
Rock." 


''Arrow 


New  Santa  Fe.— A  town  in  Jackson 
County,  on  the  State  line,  laid  out  in  185 1.  It 
notably  suffered  the  greatest  outrages  during 
the  border  troubles  and  the  Civil  War.  It 
has  stores,  churches,  a  school,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  400. 

Newspapers  of  Kansas  City.— ^The 
history  of  journalism  in  Kansas  City  is  a  rec- 
ord of  heroic  effort,  noble  achievement,  and 
ignominious  failures.  The  strife  for  suprem- 
acy between  the  free-soilers  and  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery  began  soon  after  the  town 
obtained  a  legal  existence,  and  presses  were 
established  in  the  interest  of  each  element. 
Without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, it  is  to  be  said  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  day  advocated  their  respective  causes 
with  ability  and  spirit,  and  in  some  instances 
in  face  of  a  bitterness  of  feeling  which  threat- 
ened personal  violence,  necessitating  a  high 
degree  of  moral  courage.  The  narrative  may 
be  properly  divided  into  two  periods,  that 
ending  with  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
that  following  it.  The  first  newspaper  was 
'The  Kansas  City  Ledger,"  in  185 1,  by  R.  V. 
Kennedy,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  the 
material  was  soon  sold  and  used  on  ''The 
Western  Reporter,"  at  Independence,  pub- 
lication of  which  immediately  followed  the 
suspension  of  "The  Ledger."  Kansas  City 
was  without  a  journal  for  about  eighteen 
Vol.  IV— 86 


months,  when  "The  Kansas  City  Enterprise" 
was  founded,  its  first  issue  being  dated  Sep- 
tember 23,  1854.  The  venture  was  an  effort 
by  various  citizens,  chief  among  whom  was 
M.  J.  Payne,  who  went  to  St.  Louis  and  pur- 
chased the  material.  D.  K.  Abeel  was  pub- 
lisher, and  W.  A.  Strong  was  editor.  October 
I,  1855,  R.  T.  Van  Horn  bought  the  paper 
and  became  the  manager.  In  1857  Mr.  Abeel 
purchased  a  half  interest,  and  the  paper  was 
enlarged  and  its  name  changed  to  "The 
Western  Journal  of  Commerce."  In  1858  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal," and  a  daily  issue  was  begun,  the  first  in 
the  city.  It  appeared  six  times  a  week,  in- 
cluding Sunday,  but  omitting  Monday.  The 
Sunday  issue  was  viewed  with  indignation  by 
many  clergymen  and  citizens.  On  one  oc- 
casion Colonel  Van  Horn  assembled  at  his 
office  a  number  of  the  critics,  to  whom  he 
showed  conclusively  that  the  publication  of  a 
Sunday  morning  newspaper  involved  no  Sab- 
bath-breaking, inasmuch  as  all  the  editorial 
and  mechanical  work  upon  it  was  performed 
on  Saturday,  and  that  the  omission  of  a  Mon^ 
day  issue,  which  would  need  to  be  the  product 
of  Sunday  work,  should  allay  their  resent* 
mentj  its  omission  serving  the  twofold  pur* 
pose  of  affording  the  workmen  a  weekly  day 
of  rest,  and  assuring  the  preservation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath.  By  this  time  the 
passions  of  the  people  were  at  white  heat,  the 
border  troubles  being  then  at  their  height, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  already  im* 
minent.  Colonel  Van  Horn,  the  editor,  was 
a  Douglas  Democrat  and  an  earnest  Union- 
ist; at  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities  his 
paper  declared  unhesitatingly  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  government,  and  became  the 
leader  and  exponent  of  the  loyal  element.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  sold  the  paper  to  D.  K. 
Abeel,  by  whom  it  was  soon  transferred  to 
T.  Dwight  Thacher,  who  continued  it  in  the 
same  channel  until  the  restoration  of  peace. 
Contemporary  with  this  journal  were  various 
short-lived  publications.  About  1856  H.  Clay 
Pete  began  the  publication  of  "The  Border 
Star,"  a  strong  pro-slavery  paper,  at  West- 
port.  The  publisher  led  a  party  of  thirty  Mis- 
sourians  to  Black  Jack,  Kansas,  where  they 
were  captured  and  paroled  by  John  Brown. 
The  paper  suspended  shortly  afterward.  The 
journals  hereafter  referred  to  were  all  printed 
in  Kansas  City.  In  June,  1858,  John  M.  Bates 
and  George  W.  Gilson  began  the  publication 
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of  "The  Western  Metropolitan,"  an  expo- 
nent of  Breckinridge  Democracy,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Colonel  Van  Horn's  **Journal."  In 
1859  Mr.  Gilson  was  succeeded  by  T.  H.  Syp- 
herd.  In  i860  Hodgson  &  McReynolds  be- 
came the  owners,  and  the  name  was  changed 
to  "The  Kansas  City  Enquirer,"  at  first  an 
tnde]>endent  paper,  and  afterward  Demo- 
cratic. From  the  same  office  was  issued  an- 
other Democratic  paper,  *'The  Evening  Star," 
conducted  by  H.  M.  McCarty.  In  i860  "The 
Free  State  Republican"  appeared,  published 
by  Noble  T.  Doane,  and  edited  by  H.  M. 
Vaile  and  Theodore  S.  Case;  it  was  issued 
from  the  office  of  "The  Enquirer,"  and  was 
Republican  in  politics.  All  named  except 
"The  Journal"  disappeared  during  the  war 
period.  January  i,  1859,  August  Wuerz  be- 
gan the  publication  of  "The  Missouri  Post," 
a  German  newspaper,  advocating  extreme 
abolition  views.  In  i860  it  was  removed  to 
Wyandotte,  Kansas,  returning  to  Kansas 
City  the  following  year. 

The  second  period  begins  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  Of  English  papers,  "The 
Journal"  alone  had  survived,  and  came  under 
the  management  of  Colonel  Van  Horn,  just 
released  from  army  service,  and  A.  H.  Hallo- 
well.  Republican  in  politics,  it  was  moderate 
in  the  expression  of  political  sentiment,  and 
was  devoted  primarily  to  local  interests,  seek- 
ing the  restoration  of  amicable  feeling  among 
the  people,  and  the  advancement  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  city.  Referring  to  its 
course  during  a  period  of  many  years  given 
to  such  effort,  W.  H.  Miller  subsequently 
said,  in  his  "History  of  Kansas  City" :  "  The 
Kansas  City  Journal'  did  more  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  arouse  the  people  than  did  all 
other  agencies  combined,  and  it  remarshaled 
them  for  the  struggle  for  commercial  devel- 
opment as  potently  as  ever  trumpet  or  drum- 
beat marshaled  soldiers  to  the  fray."  In 
March,  1867,  Colonel  Van  Horn,  being  re- 
elected to  Congress,  retired  from  the  paper, 
and  in  April  Mr.  Hallo  well  sold  to  Foster, 
Wilder  &  Co.  March  9,  1870,  Mr.  Wilder 
was  shot  and  killed  by  James  Hutchinson,  in 
a  personal  difficulty.  In  May  Colonel  Van 
Horn's  congressional  service  ended,  and  he 
returned  to  the  paper,  which  was  conducted 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  T.  Van  Horn  & 
Co.,  with  C.  G.  Foster  and  D.  K.  Abeel  as 
partners.  In  1871  Colonel  Van  Horn  bought 
the  Foster  interest.    February  15,  1872,  the 


Journal  Company  was  incorporated,  several 
of  the  employes  being  privileged  to  become 
stockholders.  Colonel  Van  Horn  remained 
in  the  editorial  management,  and  Mr.  Abeel 
was  business  manager  until  August  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
P.  Moore,  to  whom  he  sold  his  interest.  In 
August,  1877,  W.  A.  Bunker,  M.  H.  Stevens 
and  Charles  M.  Brooks  became  stockholders. 
Colonel  Van  Horn  was  made  president  and 
editor-in-chief,  with  M.  H.  Stevens  as  man- 
aging editor,  and  Mr.  Abeel  as  vice  president 
and  business  manager.  That  year  a  double- 
cylinder  Hoe  press  was  set  up,  the  first  of  its 
kind  brought  to  Kansas  City.  The  publica- 
tion of  a  Monday  issue  was  also  begun.  The 
history  of  the  "Journal"  continued  to  be  a 
record  of  enterprise  and  intelligent  innova- 
tion. In  1879  it  occupied  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  newspaper  offices  in  the 
Missouri  Valley,  at  Sixth  and  Delaware 
Streets,  and  in  1881  it  set  in  operation  a  Scott 
perfecting  press,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
region.  January  10,  1881,  A.  J.  Blethen  and 
J.  B.  Lawrence  bought  the  Abeel  and  Brooks 
interests ;  Mr.  Blethen  became  business  man- 
ager,, no  change  occurring  in  editorial  man- 
agement. Colonel  Van  Horn  having  been 
re-elected  to  Congress,  during  his  absence 
John  L.  Bittinger  was  leading  editorial 
writer,  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  manag- 
ing editor,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  latter 
position  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1885.  Colonel 
Van  Horn,  his  son,  R.  C.  Van  Horn,  James 
A.  Mann,  F.  N.  Wood  and  J.  B.  Lawrence 
constituted  the  directory  at  this  time.  In 
1887  the  paper  was  removed  to  a  building  on 
the  site  occupied  by  the  present  National 
Bank  of  Commerce.  In  June,  1896,  Colonel 
Van  Horn  and  Mr.  Bunker,  who  had  become 
practically  sole  owners,  sold  to  other  parties, 
who  effected  the  present  organization,  viz.: 
C.  S.  Gleed,  president;  Hal  Gaylord,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer ;  Harvey  Fleming,  manag- 
ing editor,  and  W.  F.  Craig,  editorial  writer. 
This  transaction  marked  the  retirement  of 
Colonel  Van  Horn,  after  forty  years  of  al- 
most continuous  newspaper  work.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  "Journal"  when  the 
village  numbered  less  than  five  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  the  history  of  the  city  which  grew 
out  of  it  can  not  be  written  except  out  of  the 
paper  which  he  conducted,  which  reflected  his 
influence  at  every  step.  It  was,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  an  all-importai^ 
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factor  in  the  work  of  development,  wise  in 
suggestion,  unselfishly  earnest  in  seconding 
laudable  effort,  no  matter  what  its  origin,  and 
unflagging  in  its  advocacy  of  what  appeared 
as  of  advantage  to  the  community.  His  ef- 
fort was  scarcely  less  discernible  when  he 
was  in  military  service  and  in  Congress,  than 
when  he  was  in  his  office,  for  even  during 
these  times  he  kept  in  close  touch  with  local 
concerns,  and  the  columns  of  his  paper  al- 
ways reflected  his  views,  and  usually  from 
under  his  own  pen.  The  high  prestige  of  the 
^'Journal"  has  been  fully  maintained  under 
the  new  management,  and  in  enterprise,  edi- 
torial ability  and  mechanical  perfection  it  is 
accorded  the  rank  of  a  really  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Its  business  methods  are  entirely 
frank  and  honorable.  The  books  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  post  office  show  that  it  pays  28  per 
•cent  of  the  entire  second-class  postage  pay- 
ments made,  and  the  postmaster  is  authorized 
to  inform  any  inquirer  at  any  time  as  to  the 
•exact  figures,  while  the' circulation  records  in 
the  newspaper  office  are  always  open  to  in- 
spection. In  1897  "The  Journal"  removed  to 
its  present  offices  in  the  Rialto  Building.  Its 
mechanical  equipment  is  complete  and  en- 
tirely modern ;  in  1893  '^  set  up  a  chromatic 
press,  the  first  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  the 
most  perfect  in  the  West,  not  excluding  Chi- 
<:ago  and  St.  Louis;  it  was  also  among  the 
very  first  in  the  West  to  put  in  use  the  lino- 
type method  of  newspaper  composition.  To 
the  "Journal"  belongs  the  credit  of  printing 
the  first  newspaper  articles  calling  attention 
to  the  mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  and  of 
arousing  the  country  to  the  possibilities  of 
that  region.  In  September,  1858,  John  Can- 
trell  and  other  trappers  and  traders  came  to 
ICansas  City  for  supplies,  bringing  with  them 
in  goose  quills  a  small  quantity  of  gold  dust, 
which  they  had  washed  from  the  sand  of 
Cherry  Creek,  where  Denver  now  stands. 
Colonel  Van  Horn  wrote  and  printed  a 
lengthy  account  of  the  discovery,  under  the 
Tiead  "Gold  at  Pikers  Peak,"  using  the  latter 
name  for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  only  pop- 
ularly known  point  in  that  region,  although 
sixty  miles  from  the  point  of  gold  discovery. 
He  repeated  the  matter  in  various  forms  for 
several  weeks  before  the  press  of  the  country 
^ook  it  seriously;  in  fact,  it  was  only  when 
-the  gold-hunters  began  to  come  up  the  Mis- 
souri River,  stopping  at  Kansas  City  to  buy 
-outfits  for  their  journey  to  "the  Peak,"  that 


the  press  of  rival  cities  abandoned  ridicule, 
and  began  to  bid  for  business.  It  was  then 
a  question  as  to  the  best  point  from  which  to 
travel,  and  Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  St. 
Joseph  and  Omaha  all  contributed  to  the 
great  migration  which  led  to  the  mining  de- 
velopment of  Colorado. 

"The  Missouri  Post,"  German,  previously 
mentioned,  became  a  daily  about  1865.  In 
1872  it  was  consolidated  with  the  "Daily 
Tribune,"  established  the  preceding  year  by 
Edward  Haren,  Jr.,  and  became  the  "Post 
and  Tribune."  Mr.  Wuerz,  founder  of  the 
original  paper,  died  the  same  year,  leaving 
his  journal  in  excellent  condition,  with  a 
large  subscription  list.  "The  Presse"  was 
founded  in  1883  by  a  corporation,  of  which 
Henry  Zurn  and  Henry  Stubenrauch  were 
the  most  active  stockholders.  Curt  Thiersch 
was  editor.  In  1896  the  company  bought 
at  receiver's  sale,  the  subscription  list  and 
good  will  of  the  "Post  and  Tribune,"  which 
had  been  continued  with  little  success  by 
Henry  J.  Lampe,  who  had  been  associated 
with  Mr.  Wuerz  during  his  latter  days.  This 
extinguished  the  latter  named  paper.  "The 
Presse"  is  now  conducted  by  a  company,  with 
Philip  Dietzgen  as  president  and  manager. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Wuerz,  a  son  of  the  elder  Wuerz, 
who  learned  his  trade  with  his  father,  and 
has  been  continuously  associated  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  journals,  is  connected  with 
the  management. 

"The  Kansas  City  Times,"  the  first  Dem- 
ocratic paper  in  Kansas  City,  made  its  ap- 
pearance September  8,  1868.  It  was  an  eight- 
column  folio  sheet,  published  by  R.  B.  Drury 
&  Co.  Three  months  later  it  was  bought  by 
the  Kansas  City  Times  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  William  E.  Dunscombe,  Charles 
Durfee,  J.  D.  Williams  and  R.  B.  Drury  were 
directors,  with  Mr.  Williams  as  business  man- 
ager, and  John  C.  Moore  and  John  N.  Ed- 
wards as  editors.  In  April,  1869,  James  E. 
McHenry  became  business  manager,  and  was 
succeeded  in  June  by  C.  E.  Chichester.  Sep- 
tember 29th  the  "Times"  was  moved  to  the* 
corner  of  Main  and  Fifth  Streets.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1870,  the  company  was  dissolved,  and 
the  paper  went  to  public  sale,  the  purchasers 
being  Charles  Dougherty,  John  C.  Moore 
and  jfohn  N.  Edwards.  Augfust  20,  1871,  it 
was  bought  by  a  new  company,  of  which 
Amos  Green  was  president,  with  Thomas  H. 
Mastin  as  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Morrison  Mun* 
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ford  as  secretary  and  manager.  Under  the 
new  management  it  prospered  greatly,  and 
became  the  leading  Democratic  newspaper 
of  the  West.  In  September,  1871,  it  was  re* 
moved  to  larger  offices  on  Fourth  Street,  be- 
tween Main  and  Delaware  Streets.  January  3, 
1872,  it  appeared  in  a  new  dress  and  enlarged 
to  a  nine-column  folio,  and  this  issue  con- 
tained an  exhaustive  review  of  Kansas  City 
in  supplemental  form.  In  April  Mr.  Mastin 
transferred  his  interest  to  Messrs.  Green  and 
Munford,  and  later  J.  £.  Munford  acquired 
an  interest.  The  "Times"  weathered  the 
financial  storm  of  1873,  and  lent  its  energies 
to  re-establishing  business  enterprises  and  in- 
fusing confidence  in  the  commercial  re- 
sources and  possibilities  of  the  city.  In  May, 
1875,  Mr.  Green  sold  his  interest  to  the 
Messrs.  Munford.  In  November  the  com- 
pany was  dissolved,  and  the  property  was 
transferred  to  the  Kansas  City  Times  Com- 
pany, which  Dr.  Munford  had  organized  in 
connection  with  Samuel  Williams.  In  1878 
the  paper  was  removed  to  Fifth  Street,  be- 
tween Main  and  Delaware  Streets,  where  it 
remained  until  1885,  growing  rapidly  in  in- 
fluence and  financial  value.  In  1886  Dr. 
Munford  purchased  the  interest  of  James  E. 
Munford,  and  became  president  and  general 
manager,  with  Charles  E.  Hasbrook  as  sec- 
retary and  business  manager.  During  this 
period  the  success  of  the  "Times"  was  one  of 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  Western 
journalism.  In  a  brief  time  it  was  trans- 
formed from  a  struggling  sheet  to  a  news- 
paper, which  ranked  high  among  metropol- 
itan journals.  Its  boldness  and  enterprise 
gave  it  a  national  prominence  accorded  to 
few  newspapers.  Its  wonderful  growth  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  journal  that  "did 
things"  long  before  the  term  "new  journal- 
ism" had  any  significance.  It  originated  the 
great  Oklahoma  movement  for  the  opening 
up  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  it  Ka^  been 
identified  with  every  step  in  the  development 
of  the  great  Southwest.  As  early  as  1876  it 
controlled  a  special  train  between  Kansas 
City  and  Topeka,  carrying  its  issues  contain- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture. Its  special  edition  of  October  15,  1887, 
the  day  following  President  Cleveland's  visit 
to  Kansas  City,  was  complimented  as  a  re- 
markable feat  of  journalism,  and  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  newspaper  in  the  country. 
The  "Times"  led  in  every  effort  for  the  ad- 


vancement of  Kansas  City.    It  became  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  remunerative  news- 
paper plants  in  the  West.     Its  success  was 
due  to  the  masterly  management  of  Dr.  Mor- 
rison Munford,  a  journalist  of  pre-eminent 
ability.    Perhaps  a  sadder  fate  than  his  is 
not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  newspaper 
world.    The  "Times"  prospered,  its  annual 
profits  amounting   to   thousands  of  dollars. 
With  many  others.   Dr.   Munford  had  un- 
bounded   faith    in    the    great    Kansas  City 
"boom"  of  1886-7,  and  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  deals  on  a  mammoth  scale.    When  the 
collapse  came  he  found  hinlself  embarrassed 
with  large  holdings  of  high-priced  real  estate 
and  investments  in  other  enterprises.    The 
bonds  of  his  paper  were  hypothecated  to  se- 
cure loans  on  his  realty.    A  man  of  resolute 
determination  and  tireless  energy,  he  con- 
centrated all  his  effort  to  discharge  his  obli* 
gations  and  recover  his  losses.    The  creditors 
enforced  their  claim  in  June,  1891.    Dr.  Mun- 
ford had  previously  established  the  "Evening 
Times,"  which  existed  from  October  9,  1890, 
to  December  12,  1891.     In  June,  1891,  Hal 
Gaylord  became  business  manager,  and  Jo- 
seph A.  Graham  became  editor.    Mr.  Gaylord 
conducted  the  business  department  until  Au- 
gust, 1892.    Witten  McDonald  became  owner 
of  the  property  and  president  of  the  "Times" 
company,  and    directed  the  business  until 
September  18,  1895,  when  a  receiver  was  ap- 
pointed.   Frank  Hart  was  business  manager 
from    October,   1892,  until    January,   1894, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  William  McDon- 
ald.    J.  M.  Nuckols  was  managing   editor 
until  August,  1895,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  A.  F.  Philips.     February  25,   1896,  the 
"Times"  was  sold,  the  purchaser  being  W.  O. 
Cox,  the  receiver.     R.  H.  Lindsay  became 
managing  editor,  with  Frank  P.  Fuoss  as 
business  manager.     December  9,  1899,  the 
paper  was   purchased  by  the  present   com- 
pany, with  G.  L.  Chrisman  as  president,  and 
A.  A.  Lesueur  as  editor  and  general  manager. 
The  management  inaugurated  new  methods, 
and  "The  Times"  is  recognized  as  unsurpass* 
able  in  editorial  ability,  and  in  healthful  en- 
terprise unsmirched  by  sensationalism. 

"The  Kansas  City  Star"  was  founded  Sep- 
tember 18,  1880,  by  William  R.  Nelson  and 
Samuel  E.  Morss,  who  had  been  publishing 
the  "Sentinel,"  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  but 
sought  a  field  of  larger  possibilities  and  de- 
cided   that    Kansas    City    held    forth    that 
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promise.  It  was  at  first  called  "The  Evening 
Star,"  and  was  a  five-column  folio.  In  1882 
it  absorbed  "The  Mail,"  thereby  gaining  an 
Associated  Press  news  franchise.  The  same 
year,  ill  health  compelled  Mr.  Morss  to  retire 
from  the  partnership,  and  Mr.  Nelson  be- 
came sole  owner  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Morss  is 
now  owner  and  editor  of  "The  Indianapolis 
Sentinel."  In  April,  1894,  "The  Star"  added 
a  Sunday  morning  edition  to  its  six  afternoon 
issues,  without  increase  of  subscription  price, 
and  was  the  first  newspaper  to  sell  a  full 
week's  issues  for  ten  cents.  In  March,  1890, 
B  weekly  edition  was  established  at  a  sub- 
.scription  price  of  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  It 
was  the  first  weekly  newspaper  ever  pub- 
.lished  at  so  low  a  price,  and  attained  an  im- 
mense circulation.  "The  Star"  is  independent 
in  politics.  It  has  been  exceedingly  active  in 
devising  and  urging  measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  earli- 
est and  most  persistent  advocate  of  parks 
and  boulevards ;  it  suggested  and  planned  the 
great  Convention  Hall ;  it  originated  the  free 
baths  fund;  and  it  has  given  attention  and 
,aid  to  every  plan  for  "making  Kansas  City 
a  good  place  to  live  in."  Mr-  Nelson,  the 
owner  of  "The  Star,"  gave  to  Kansas  City  a 
valuable  collection  of  fac-similes  of  great 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  additions.  This  collection, 
with  the  title  of  the  "Western  Gallery  of  Art," 
is  installed  in  the  Public  Library  Building. 
"The  Star"  occupies  a  building  designed  and 
built  expressly  for  it,  at  the  corner  of  Grand 
Avenue  and  Eleventh  Street. 

"The  World"  first  appeared  January  11, 
.1894,  published  by  The  World  Publishing 
Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
3f  issouri.  Hal  K.  Taylor,  a  well  known  Ohio 
capitalist,  was  the  controlliing  spirit  in  the 
organization;  he  selected  L.  V.  Ashbaugh, 
now  manager  of  the  "St.  Paul  News,"  as 
43usiness  manager,  and  Nain  Grute,  now  with 
the  "New  York  Herald,"  as  managing  editor. 
The  paper  was  published  solely  as  a  business 
enterprise,  and  two  editions  were  printed 
daily,  except  Sunday.  The  management  be- 
lieved that  there  was  an  open  field  for  an  in- 
dependent newspaper  without  encroaching 
upon  that  of  any  other  publication,  and  re- 
sults have  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  judg- 
ment. From  the  first  the  sole  policy  of  "The 
"World"  has  been  to  avoid  partnership.  In  this 
it  has  not  assumed  to  be  neutral,  but  affords 


its  aid  to  any  cause  where  the  public  interests 
are  at  stake.  Its  purpose  is  to  print  the  news, 
not  to  suppress  them;  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
not  to  distort  it.  It  respects  the  honest  views 
of  honest  men,  regardless  of  their  judgments 
and  convictions,  and  holds  its  columns  open 
to  those  of  all  political  parties  or  religious 
creeds.  The  success  of  the  paper,  and  its  in- 
dependent policy,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Scripps-McRae  League,  and  January  5, 
1897,  it  became  the  property  of  that  company. 
Under  the  new  organization,  E.  W.  Scripps, 
of  San  Diego,  California,  became  editor-in- 
^hief ;  Milton  A.  McRae,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
secretary  and  general  manager,  and  George 
H.  Scripps,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  treasurer. 
The  change  in  no  way  affected  the  policy  of 
the  paper,  which  continued  to  be  a  Kansas 
City  enterprise,  conducted  in  the  interests  of 
Kansas  City  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
In  September,  1900,  the  "World"  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Ashbaugh, 
retaining  an  advantageous  connection  with 
the  Scripps-McRae  League. 

In  addition  to  journals  named  above,  are 
numerous  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
representing  various  interests,  including  re- 
ligion, education,  medicine,  the  law,  insur- 
ance, commerce,  finance,  real  estate,  agricul- 
ture, and  special  lines  in  manufactures  and 
trade.  The  stock  interests  are  represented 
by  several  publications,  chief  among  which  is 
the  "Daily  Drovers'  Telegram,"  founded  ift 
1886.  A  paper  is  published  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and  another  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage. 

The  history  of  journalism  in  Kansas  City 
would  be  needlessly  cumbered  to  record  all 
of  the  many  short-lived  publications  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time.  A  few, 
however,  must  be  named.  In  1865  Mr.  Simp- 
son, formerly  of  Boonville,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  "The  Advertiser,"  which  existed  for 
four  years.  In  1868  G.  W.  Householder  and 
J.  D.  Williams  founded  "The  Kansas  City 
Evening  Bulletin,"  Republican,  which  sus- 
pended during  the  panic  of  1873.  "The  Kan- 
sas City  News,"  an  independent  evening 
paper,  published  by  a  co-operative  body  of 
printers)  existed  from  1870  to  1874;  it  was 
first  managed  by  Frank  Barnum,  who  was 
succeeded  by  E.  A.  Siceluff.  "The  Kansas 
City  Evening  Mail"  was  first  issued  in  May, 
1875,  its  founding  being  primarily  to  oppose 
what  it  termed  "the   water   works   clique." 
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E.  L.  Martin  was  president  of  the  company, 
and  John  C.  Gage  was  treasurer.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1882,  it  was  absorbed  by  "The  Star." 
"The  Evening  News,"  an  independent  news- 
paper, was  founded  in  1885  by  an  association 
of  which  J.  S.  Reber  was  president,  and  J.  F. 
Guiwitz  was  secretary ;  Willis  J.  Abbott  was 
editor-in-chief;  the  publication  was  discon- 
tinued in  1891.  Among  miscellaneous  jour- 
nals, the  most  conspicuous  was  "The  Kansas 
City  Review  of  Science  and  Industry," 
founded,  in  1877,  by  Colonel  Theodore  S. 
Case,  who  conducted  it  with  a  degree  of  abil- 
ity which  commanded  the  attention  of  scien- 
tists and  litterateurs  all  over  the  country. 
Eight  years  later,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Warren  Watson,  and  was  soon  discontinued. 

Newspapers  of  St.  Louis.— With  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press  of  St.  Louis 
is  associated  all  the  territorial  and  State  his- 
tory of  Missouri  and  the  annals  of  the  whole 
country  from  near  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Its  development  embraces 
the  most  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age  in  a 
mechanical  view,  and  intellectually  marks  an 
astonishing  era  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Steam,  electricity,  the  telephone,  and  various 
triumphs  of  art,  as  well  as  of  science,  have 
been  harnessed  to  its  uses.  From  being  the 
merest  "brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the 
times,"  it  is  now,  indeed,  a  "map  of  busy  life, 
its  fluctuations  and  vast  concerns."  It  more 
than  fulfills  the  promise  of  "Puck"  to  "put  a 
girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  It 
records  in  a  single  dash  the  simultaneous 
events  of  its  own  neighborhood  and  of  the 
antipodes.  It  catches  the  words  spoken  in 
the  parliaments  of  the  world  and  spreads 
them  before  one's  vision  on  the  same  sheet . 
that  contains  the  utterances  of  the  town 
council  at  the  same  hour.  Battles  of  the 
bourses  and  of  the  fields  of  war,  incidents  of 
flood  and  flame,  pestilence  and  famine,  disas- 
ters of  wave  and  wind,  conflicts  of  diplomacy, 
entanglements  of  law,  tragedies  of  human 
passion,  and  every  phase  of  life,  religious  or 
criminal,  social  or  educational,  elevating  or 
depressing,  find  in  this  great  mirror,  this 
marvelous  vitascope,  a  ready  presentation. 
The  resources  of  the  press  of  the  present  day 
command  the  talents  of  eminent  divines, 
statesmen,  philosophers,  scientists  and  men 
of  letters.  No  expense  is  too  heavy  in  fur- 
nishing the  reading  public  with  the  pabulum 


it  requires,  nor  are  the  possessors  of  the 
brightest  minds  averse  to  the  use  of  this 
medium  for  the  promulgation  of  their 
thoughts.  It  is  an  evolution  in  which  the  con- 
ductors of  the  press  may  well  take  pride,  and 
in  which  their  exultation  is  shared  by  their 
wondering  observers  and  beneficiaries. 

The  oldest  newspaper  in  St.  Louis  was  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  at  an  expenseof  about 
$20  per  week.  It  was  called  "The  Missouri 
Gazette,"  and  was  a  small  weekly  paper 
edited  and  owned  by  Joseph  Charless,  the 
first  number  ap]>earing  July  12,  1808.  The 
printing  oflice  was  on  Main  Street,  south  of 
the  present  Elm  Street.  The  subscription 
price  was  $3  per  annum.  In  those  days  a 
fortnight  frequently  intervened  in  the  receipt 
of  the  Eastern  mail,  which  was  about  six 
weeks  in  transit.  The  paper  was  printed  on 
a  "Ramage"  press,  a  wooden  concern  with  a 
stone  bed  and  iron  framed  platen.  Ink  was 
applied  to  the  type  by  balls,  after  taking  it 
from  a  stand  near  by,  and  going  over  the 
printing  surface  in  a  series  of  "pats."  In  this 
way  it  required  fully  half  a  day  to  print  the 
small  edition,  or  rath«r  the  two  inside  pages, 
for  only  one  side  could  be  printed  at  a  time. 
The  newspaper  machine  of  to-day,  as  it 
stands  in  many  offices  of  the  country,  is  a 
very  different  thing.  One  of  the  latest 
achievements  is  a  sextuple  perfecting  press, 
with  nine  double-width  printing  cylinders,  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  add  three  colors  to  the 
outside  page  without  decreasing  the  output 
This  enormous  machine  is  capable  of  printing 
on  both  sides  48,000  eight,  ten,  or  twelve- 
page  papers  per  hour,  folded  and  counted. 
Attached  to  this  press  is  a  wire  stitching  de- 
vice. In  at  least  one  office  in  the  country 
there  are  at  the  present  time  in  daily  use  two 
of  these  sextuple  presses,  run  by  electric  mo- 
tors. But  this  is  only  one  branch  of  mechan- 
ical evolution  in  printing.  With  the  rotary 
press  and  the  accumulating  demands  for 
rapidity  of  production  came  the  stereotjrpc 
plates,  whereby  the  printing  surface  can  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  and  thus  several  ma- 
chines put  to  work  on  the  edition.  Mr.  Char- 
less  could,  by  dint  of  persistence,  probably 
"set  up"  (in  printers'  parlance)  a  column  and 
a  half  or  two  columns  per  day  of  his  diminu- 
tive "Gazette,"  whilst  by  the  Mergenthaler 
linotype  machine,  now  generally  in  use,  a  man 
may  do  fully  ten  times  as  much.  A  printer 
in  a  Leadville  office  is  reported  as  having  set 
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^05,300  ems  in  seven  hours  and  ten  minutes. 
The  steamship  "St.  Louis"  can  make  half  a 
dozen  round  trips  from  New  York  to  the 
British  coast  in  the  time  it  would  have  taken 
the  "Gazette"  to  get  intelligence  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  was  upward  of  thirty  years  after  the 
"Gazette"  was  started  before  there  was  any 
practical  telegraphing,  and  even  forty  years 
after  that  event  it  required  two  nights  and  a 
day  to  transmit  President  Polk's  annual  mes- 
sage as  far  west  as  Vincennes.  Three  hun- 
dred words  per  minute  is  the  speed  achieved 
by  a  new  system  of  telegraphy  invented  by 
Professor  Crehore,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  year  1849  is  the  date  of  the  advent  of  the 
telegraph  to  St.  Louis,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  following  the  news  feature  was  very 
meager.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while 
to  review  the  wonderful  results  of  enterprise 
in  the  way  of  telegraphic  news-gathering,  as 
shown  at  the  present  day.  The  telegraph 
companies  originated  the  idea  of  supplying 
the  Western  press  with  such  dispatches  as 
were  collected  by  a  combination  of  New  York 
papers,  manifolding  the  same  to  customers  in 
the  different  cities  and  assessing  them  gen- 
rally  at  first  what  they  could  afford  to  pay, 
as,  for  instance,  in  St.  Louis  less  than  twenty 
dollars  per  week  each,  which  sum  gradually 
grew  as  the  service  expanded.  Afterward 
the  newspapers  themselves  organized  asso- 
ciations and  conducted  the  business,  contract- 
ing with  the  telegraph  companies  for  the  use 
of  their  wires,  etc.  Until  a  short  time  ago 
the  St.  Louis  newspapers  for  many  years 
patronized  two  principal  press  associations — 
the  "Associated  Press"  and  the  "United  As- 
sociated Presses."  The  reader  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  annual  cost  of  these  institutions, 
which,  according  to  the  statement  of  May, 
1897,  W2is  $2,147,000.  The  items  of  this  enor- 
mous outlay  relate  to  payments  to  news 
agencies,  correspondents  and  reporters,  sala- 
ries of  regular  staff  employes  in  the  principal 
American  and  European  cities,  rental  of  tele- 
graph wires,  cable  messages,  etc.  But  inde- 
pendently of  all  this  expense  for  Associated 
Press  telegraphic  matter,  metropolitan  news- 
jpapers  disburse  many  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually for  special  dispatches  from  their  own 
correspondents  at  the  National  and  State  cap- 
itals, conventions,  and  so  forth.  In  the  year 
referred  to,  upward  of  twenty  thousand  miles 
of  leased  wires  were  in  use  at  stipulated  hours 


of  the  day  and  night.  On  one  Sunday,  in  July, 
1897,  a  St.  Louis  paper — ^the  "Globe-Demo- 
crat"— sprinted  65,172  words  of  special  tele- 
graphic matter  and  35,000  words  of  Asso- 
ciated Press  reports,  making  the  great  total 
of  100,172  words.  Of  these  twenty  thousand 
were  cable  telegrams. 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  first 
newspaper  in  St.  Louis  cost,  in  its  weekly 
production,  about  $20.  But  it  was  made  by 
one  man  and  a  boy.  The  assistant  editor 
was  a  pair  of  shears,  an  institution  that  cuts 
but  little  figure  in  the  editorial  rooms  of  to- 
day. To  be  sure,  in  those  times  there  were 
few  events  to  record,  and  brevity  rather  than 
expansion  was  the  governing  rule.  To  keep 
up  with  the  evolution  of  ninety  years  would 
require  an  equipment  which  would  have 
struck  thepublisherof  even  half  a  century  ago 
with  consternation  and  dismay.  In  addition 
to  the  printing  and  stereotyping  plant,  the 
telegraph  franchise  and  the  telegraph  bills, 
there  are  the  demands  of  the  paper  mills,  ed- 
itors, reporters,  correspondents,  compositors, 
clerks,  solicitors — lawyers,  too,  sometimes — 
and  other  expenses,  too  many  to  particular- 
ize. From  this  list,  however,  should  not  be 
omitted  the  item  of  illustrations,  which  has 
come  to  be  a  feature  of  modern  journalism. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  in  its  recent 
development  as  an  invasion  of  the  magazine 
and  comic  weekly  fields,  it  is  deserving  of  no- 
tice as  a  school  of  art.  Whether,  instead  of 
the  vaunt,  "I  studied  in  Paris,"  it  may  come 
to  be  the  artist's  boast  that  he  graduated  on 
the  "Daily  Excoriator,"  rests  in  the  future; 
but  assuredly  the  great  metropolitan  newspa- 
pers of  our  times  are  educating  a  bright  set  of 
young  men  and  women  in  the  work  of  mak- 
ing attractive  pictures.  What  was  once  the 
black  art  of  printing  is  now  becoming  the 
black-and-white  art,  and  even  more,  if  we  add 
the  achievements  of  the  colored  photo. 

The  Simday  newspaper  made  its  appearance 
in  St.  Louis  September  8,  1854,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  "mingled  cheers  and  hisses,"  so 
to  speak.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  the  reli- 
gious community,  and  was  freely  denounced 
from  the  pulpit.  At  that  time  and  for  a  con- 
siderable while  afterward,  the  "Republican," 
which  was  the  pioneer  in  this  enterprise,  car- 
ried over  the  principal  contents  of  the  Sunday 
issue  to  Monday,  including  even  the  edito- 
rials, adding  only  the  telegraph  matter  and 
important  local  news  of  Sunday.    There  were 
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no  pictures  in  the  blanket-sheet  of  those  days, 
except  the  uniform  ones  of  steamboats  and 
houses,  with  an  occasional  cut  of  a  runaway 
negro,  in  the  advertising  columns.  But  there 
were  some  pretentions  of  a  literary  character, 
shown  in  original  stories,  poetry,  sketches, 
local  skits,  etc.  Many  of  the  contributors, 
such  as  John  Phoenix  (Lieutenant  Derby) 
and  Mark  Twain  (Samuel  L.  Clemens),  after- 
ward became  well  known  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters. In  the  course  of  a  little  time  Sunday 
became  a  "day  of  rest"  from  the  political  edi- 
torial. The  articles  took  on  an  historical,  or 
a  moral,  or  a  literary,  or  a  social  character, 
and  subjects  of  particular  zest  not  of  imme- 
diate importance  were  marked  for  Sunday,  as 
patrons  were  supposed  to  have  more  time  for 
reading  then  than  on  business  days.  Soon 
after  the  Civil  War  began  the  publication  of 
Sunday  editions  of  morning  papers  became 
ahnost  universal. 

"Jenkins"  was  a  rather  unwelcome  new- 
comer. Some  social  functions — say,  a  high- 
life  wedding — demanded  attention  occasion- 
ally, but  when  the  social  developed  into  the 
society  reporter,  with'  the  attendant  trans- 
mogrification of  gender,  the  change  came 
with  a  sort  of  shock.  Following  this  was  the 
seismic  perturbation  in  the  breasts  of  the 
older  ladies,  when  descriptions  of  millinery 
and  dress-making  stocks  of  goods  as  carried 
to  balls  and  parties  by  the  Flora  McFlimseys 
of  those  days,  came  into  vogue,  and  the  so- 
ciety columns  flamed  upon  the  town.  The 
sporting  editor  is  a  creation  of  comparatively 
recent  years,  as  is  the  game  of  baseball,  and 
that  "merry-go-round,"  the  bicycle.  Horse 
racing  is  not  new,  but  the  poolrooms'  gen- 
ealogy is  modem.  Back  in  the  fifties  there 
were  some  pugilistic  matches,  as  for  instance, 
among  the  coal  miners  of  the  Gravois,  but 
they  got  no  such  newspaper  mention  as  the 
encounters  of  Mike  McCoole,  Tom  Allen  and 
other  professors  of  the  "manly  art  of  self- 
defense,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  columns  de- 
voted later  to  Messrs.  Corbett  and  Fitzsim- 
mons.  Theatricals,  even  in  the  days  of 
Macready,  Forrest,  the  Booths,  Murdock, 
Julia  Dean,  Eliza  Logan,  etc.,  received  but 
scant  notice,  and  then  such  generally  as  fur- 
nished by  the  box-office ;  but  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying a  regular  dramatic  critic  was  un- 
heard of.  All  these  features  have  been  grow- 
ing on  the  press  and  adding  enormously  to 
the  cost  of  newspaper  production.    The  ac- 


quisition of  a  shorthand  reporter  to  the  edi- 
torial staff  was  another  expensive  luxury.  He 
made  his  appearance  along  in  the  fifties,  and 
served  a  useful  purpose  in  the  exciting  politi- 
cal campaigns  of  that  period.  Before  then 
reporting  consisted  of  amplifying  rough  notes 
without  pretending  to  give  the  language  of 
the  speaker.  But  it  was  astonishing  what  an 
expert  hand  with  a  good  memory  could  do  in 
that  line. 

Until  the  year  1888  the  price  of  St.  Louis 
morning  dailies  was  five  cents  per  copy.  At 
the  East,  Chicago  and  some  other  points, 
there  had  been  reductions,  but  here  the  in- 
troduction of  the  one-cent  coin  was  slow  of 
growth,  the  "nickel"  being  generally  the  min- 
imum of  money  in  circulation.  Competition, 
however,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  smaller 
fractions  of  the  purchasing  agent  forced  the 
St.  Louis  papers  to  recognize  the  inevitable, 
and  the  price  came  down  to  three,  two,  and 
finally  one  cent.  Improved  methods  of  mak- 
ing print  paper,  and  particularly  the  use  of 
wood  pulp,  had  made  a  wonderful  reduction 
in  this  great  item  of  expense,  while  machine 
composition  worked  a  revolution  in  the  econ- 
omy of  type-setting.'  The  Sunday  paper, 
which  still  calls  for  five  cents,  grew  in  size 
correspondingly,  and  extra  pages  of  the 
week-day  editions  became  less  frequent.  At 
the  date  of  this  record  all  of  the  daily  morn- 
ing and  evening  newspapers  of  the  city,  ex- 
cept one,  have  Sunday  editions.  In  the  way 
of  pictorial  advertising  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable evolution  from  the  old  stock  type 
fonts,  of  steamboats,  dwellings  and  runaway 
negroes.  It  is  said  that  the  present  style  of 
attracting  attention  to  advertisements  was 
introduced  by  a  New  York  furrier,  who  illus- 
trated his  "ad"  with  the  picture  of  a  female 
clad  in  full  winter  attire.  The  advertising 
agent  dates  his  birth  in  the  year  1846.  The 
first  newspaper  directory  was  issued  in  1869, 
with  a  list  of  5,219  papers.  The  last  one  pub- 
lishes the  names  of  more  than  24,000.  From 
these  the  patent  medicine  man,  the  bicycle 
manufacturer,  the  soap  vender,  the  sewing 
and  typewriting  machine  makers,  and  all 
those  advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  the  gen- 
eral public,  make  their  selections  according 
to  the  extent  or  character  of  their  circulation. 
It  is  estimated  that  $200,000,000  are  annually 
expended  in  advertising.  Several  St.  Louis 
business  houses  incur  every  year  an  outlay 
represented  in  dollars  by  five  figures,  and  em- 
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ploy  persons  especially  to  write  and  arrange 
their  advertisements.  The  paragrapher  and 
the  "interviewer"  have  been  comparative 
newcomers  in  the  Held  of  journalism.  Edi- 
torials of  the  old  newspapers  were  elaborated, 
and  of  a  more  dignified,  philosophical  and 
educational  turn,  showing  less  polish,  but 
greater  research,  if  not  greater  learning,  than 
at  present.  The  late  editor  of  the  "Globe- 
Democrat,"  Mr.  Joseph  B.  McCuUagh,  was 
a  combined  interviewer  and  paragrapher. 
While  a  correspondent,  and  before  ascending 
the  "tripod,"  he  may  be  said,  if  not  to  have 
invented  interviewing,  to  have  invented  the 
process  of  obtaining  and  promulgating  the 
views  on  public  questions  of  men  who  before 
then  had  not  taken  newspapers  into  their  con- 
fidence. Formerly  there  was  great  reticence 
manifested  by  people  of  high  position  regard- 
ing this  mode  of  communicating  with  the 
shallow  world;  but  President  Johnson  was 
not  averse  to  publishing  his  opinions  through 
the  mediumship  of  Mr.  McCullagh,  and  since 
then  cabinet  ministers  and  Senators  find  the 
interview  a  very  convenient  method  of  reach- 
ing readers.  In  his  editorial  work  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullagh exhibited  a  forceful  ingenuity,  ac- 
companied often  with  superb  wit  in  the  line  of 
paragraphing,  and  this  feature  of  American 
newspapers  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  of 
their  varied  excellencies. 

In  September,  1820,  Joseph  Charless  trans- 
ferred the  "Gazette"  to  James  C.  Cummins. 
He,  in  March,  1822,  sold  to  Edward  Charless 
&  Co.,  who  changed  the  name  to  "The  Mis- 
souri Republican."  Edward  Charless  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Charless.  Josiah  Spalding  was 
the  "Co.,"  and  was  editor,  continuing  until 
February,  1826,  when  he  sold  out  to  his  part- 
ner. On  the  8th  of  January,  1827,  George 
Knapp  entered  as  an  apprentice  in  the  ofHce, 
his  apprenticeship  ending  in  1834.  As  office 
boy,  "devil,"  carrier  and  compositor  he  was 
a  model  youth.  After  serving  at  the  case  as 
"jour"  for  two  years,  during  which  time  a 
bookbinding  and  job  work  department  was 
added  to  the  office,  he  became  one  of  the  firm 
of  Chambers,  Harris  &  Knapp,  to  which  the 
"Republican"  was  transferred  in  1837.  Har- 
ris dropping  out,  the  firm  became  Chambers 
&  Knapp,  and  so  remained  until  after  the 
death  of  Colonel  A.  B.  Chambers,  the  senior 
proprietor,  which  occurred  in  1854. 

The  following  year  George  and  John 
Knapp,  associated  with  Nathaniel  Paschall, 


established  the  firm  of  George  Knapp  &  Co., 
each  of  the  three  partners  having  an  equal 
interest.  The  new  firm  purchased  the  "Re- 
publican" from  George  Knapp  and  Mrs. 
Chambers.  This  copartnership  remained  un- 
changed until  1864,  when  it  was  incorporated, 
the  name  and  division  of  interests  continuing 
exactly  as  before.  Mr.  Paschall  died  Decem- 
ber 12,  1866,  and  Mr.  William  Hyde  became 
managing  editor.  Colonel  George  Knapp 
died  September  18,  1883,  and  Colonel  John 
Knapp,  under  whose  direction  the  business 
department  had  been  conducted  for  thirty 
years,  died  November  12,  1888.  Gerard  B. 
Allen  was  president  of  the  company  in  1884, 
but,  his  health  failing,  retired  a  year  later. 
Mr.  Hyde  was  appointed  postmaster  in  1885, 
on  his  return  from  an  absence  of  some 
months,  during  which  Mr.  Frank  R.  O'Neill 
was  aK>ointed  editor.  Mr.  O'Neill  was  suc- 
ceeded, in  1887,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Knapp, 
eldest  son  of  Colonel  John  Knapp.  Mr. 
Knapp  continued  the  editor  of  the  paper  and 
president  of  the  company  until  May,  1888, 
when  he  surrendered  the  editorial  manage- 
ment to  Colonel  Charles  H.  Jones.  At  this 
time  the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to 
"The  St  Louis  Republic."  In  May,  1893, 
Colonel  Jones  retired,  and  Mr.  Knapp  re- 
sumed charge  as  editor  as  well  as  general 
manager. 

In  the  great  fire  of  1849,  the  office  of  the 
"Republican,"  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street, 
near  Pine,  and  alt  its  contents  were  destroyed, 
and  again,  May  24,  1870,  its  five-story  build; 
ing,  on  Chestnut  Street  met  the  same  fate, 
with  a  loss  estimated  at  about  $170,000,  but 
insured  for  upward  of  $100,000.  Luckily  one 
of  its  presses,  a  Hoe  four-cylinder,  was  in  a 
fire-proof  annexe  and  with  this  machine 
saved,  the  paper  suffered  an  omission  in  pub* 
lication  of  but  one  single  day.  Very  soon 
after  this  last  event  a  lot  was  purchased  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  upon  which  was  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent iron  edifice  of  great  architectural  beauty, 
and  the  occasion  of  removal  thereto  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  reception,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  the  most  prominent  citizens  partici- 
pated. The  politics  of  the  "Republican"  were 
Republican  (Jeffersonian),  until  1829,  and 
along  the  same  line  till  the  Whig  party  ap- 
peared, to  which  latter  party  it  adhered  until 
1856.  It  refused  to  follow  Fillmore,  de- 
nounced the  American   or  "Know-Nothing" 
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cause,  and  supported  Buchanan  for  President. 
It,  however,  took  no  part  in  the  latter's  Kan- 
sas policy,  but  on  the  other  hand,  warmly 
supported  Douglas,  and  carried  Missouri  for 
him  in  i860.  It  opposed  the  secession  move- 
ment, required  Claib.  Jackson  to  take  sides 
for  the  regular  Democratic  national 
nominee,  and  thrbughout  the  war  was  con- 
servative and  pacificatory.  During  the 
greater  part  of  its  career  it  has  exercised  an 
unquestionable  influence  in  the  political 
course  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 

"The  Western  Journal"  was  the  name  of 
the  second  St.  Louis  newspaper,  which  origi- 
nated in  181 5,  in  opposition  to  the  course  of 
the  "Gazette."  It  was  founded  by  a  number 
•of  citizens,  with  William  Christy  at  their 
head,  and  was  edited  by  Joshua  Norvell.  A 
year  later  it  changed  hands  and  name,  and 
-was  called  "The  Emigrant,"  with  Sergeant 
Hall  at  the  editorial  helm.  In  1817  Colonel 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  being  in  need  of  an  or- 
gan, associated  with  himself  Isaac  N.  Henry 
and  E.  Maury,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  more  professional  one  of  "The  Enquirer," 
wherein  the  future  Senator  ventilated  his 
views  with  the  vigor  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Henry  died  in  1820,  and  Ben- 
ton, being  now  absorbed  in  active  politics  be* 
fore  the  people,  placed  the  paper  in  the  hands 
of  Patrick  H.  Ford,  who  retired  in  1824,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Duff  Green.  Green  re- 
mained about  a  year.  The  "Enquirer"  under- 
went other  changes  till  1827,  when  the  paper 
was  purchased  by  Charles  Keemle  and 
Charles  Orr,  who  changed  the  name  to  "The 
Beacon."  The  "Beacon's"  light  went  out  in 
1832. 

"The  St.  Louis  Herald"  comes  next  in 
chronological  order,  a  paper  of  that  name  be- 
ing started  in  1820,  but  which  had  a  short  life. 
Another  of  the  same  name  was  the  first 
''daily"  in  St.  Louis,  and  issued  its  initial 
number  in  1834,  and  still  another  in  1852, 
published  by  Russell  S.  Higgins  and  Philip  G. 
Ferguson.  Higgins  was  a  man  of  some  lit- 
erary ability,  and  a  writer  of  pungent  edito- 
rials ;  Ferguson  was  a  wooer  of  the  muse  of 
poesy,  and  did  the  local  reporting.  During 
the  first  year  of  the  "Herald's"  existence  the 
editorials  on  banking,  real  estate  and  financial 
questions  were  written  by  Dr.  Nicolas  N. 
De  Menil.  (See  "De  Menil,  Nicolas  N.") 
In  1853  James  L.  Faucette  bought  Higgins' 
interest  in  the  paper.    He  was  a  printer  on 


the  "Herald,"  and  aspired  to  be  a  local  politir 
cian.  For  some  years  after  Higgins'  retire- 
ment the  principal  editorial  writer  was  W.  S. 
Allen,  who  also  furnished  financial  reports 
three  times  a  week  for  the  "Republican."  Fer- 
guson sold  to  Faucette  in  1857,  and  afterward 
joined  the  "Democrat"  force  of  reporters, 
and  became  known  as  "Jenks,"  and  through 
his  Sunday  reports  of  "Postofiice  Comers." 
During  the  Civil  War  the  "Herald,"  being 
avowedly  Southern  in  its  tone,  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  national  government. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  the  abolition  martyr, 
who  was  killed  by  a  mob  in  Alton,  in  1836, 
was  attached  to  the  first  St.  Louis  "Times"  as 
an  editorial  writer,  but  withdrew  in  1831,  and 
two  or  three  years  later  had  a  religious  (Pres- 
byterian) paper  called  "The  Observer."  (Sec 
"Lovejoy.")  This  "Times,"  started  in  1829 
by  Stone  &  Miller,  lasted  till  1832.  In  1850 
yet  another  "Times"  made  its  appearance, 
edited  by  Judge  Walker,  formerly  of  the  New 
Orieans  "Delta."  A.  H.  Buckner,  Walter  B. 
Foster  and  John  Loughborough,  at  different 
short  periods,  occupied  the  editorial  chair. 
Finally  it  was  absorbed  by  the  "Union."  July, 
1866,  a  fifth  "Times"  was  founded  by  D.  A. 
Mahoney,  Stilson  Hutchins  and  John  Hod- 
nett,  who  came  here  from  Dubuque.  After 
undergoing  various  changes  it  was  absorbed, 
in  1879,  by  the  "Republican."  During  this 
period  there  were  associated  with  the 
'Times"  Major  Henry  Ewing,  Charles  A. 
Mantz,  C.  C.  Rainwater,  Frank  J.  Bowman, 
Celsus  Price,  Estill  McHcnry,  John  T.  Crisp, 
R.  H.  Sylvester,  John  N.  Edwards,  Walter  B. 
Stevens  ("W.  B.  S.")/George  Alfred  Town- 
send,  J.  H.  R.  Cundiff,  and  others,  in  the 
effort  to  hold  it  up. 

The  "People's  Organ"  was  begun  January 
31,  1842,  by  Russell  S.  Higgins  and  George 
Mead.  It  was  a  four-column,  four-page 
daily,  afterward  increased  to  five,  and  finally 
to  seven  columns.  In  1845  ^^  ^^4f^  ^^  ^"^^ 
sold  to  the  ''Reveille,"  edited  by  James  M. 
Field,  the  father  of  Kate  Field.  "The  Peo- 
ple's Organ  and  Reveille"  expired  in  185 1. 

"The  Globe-Democrat,"  which  is  one  of  the 
great  representative  journals  of  the  country, 
had  its  genesis  from  the  "Union"  (1848),  for- 
merly the  "Argus,"  which  dated  back  to 
1831.  The  first  editor  of  the  "Argus"  was 
Judge  J.  B.  Bowlin,  who  long  afterward  be- 
came United  States  minister  to  Colomlria.  In 
1839,  William  Gilpin,  afterward  Governor  of 
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Colorado,  was  editor.  In  1841  the  office 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Abel  Rathbone  Cor- 
bin,  thence  to  Shadrach  Penn,  a  contempo- 
rary in  Louisville  of  George  D.  Prentice,  and 
who  called  it  the  "Missouri  Reporter."  With 
Penn  was  associated  Samuel  Treat,  who  is 
still  living  (1899)  in  St.  Louis,  having  a  few 
years  since  retired  from  the  Federal  bench, 
after  serving  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1848  the  paper  was  sold  to  Lorenzo 
Pickering,  who  changed  the  name  to  the 
"Union."  The  "Union"  was  absorbed  by  the 
"Missouri  Democrat,"  which  was  established 
in  the  interest  of  the  "Bentonites,"  August, 
1852.  William  S.  McKee,  a  cousin  of  William 
McKee,  one  of  the  proprietors,  was  the  editor 
of  the  "Democrat,"  his  editorial  associates 
being  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
and  Peter  L.  Foy,  under  whose  control  the 
"Free  Democratic  Party,"  as  it  was  called, 
came  to  be  a  power  in  St.  Louis  politics.  W. 
S.  McKee  died  in  1854,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown 
became  editor-in-chief,  being  succeeded  by 
Peter  L.  Foy,  in  1859.  All  of  these  men,  Mc- 
Kee, Blair,  Brown  and  Foy,  original  anti- 
slavery  men,  were  leaders  in  the  formation 
of  the  Liberal  Republican  party.  By 
changes  of  ownership  the  property  of  the 
"Democrat"  passed  into  the  hands  of 
William  McKee,  George  W.  Fishback, 
and  Daniel  M.  Houser,  with  John  F. 
Hume  and  William  M.  Grosvenor,  succes- 
sively, as  editors.  Mr.  Fishback  for  many 
years  had  charge  of  the  commercial  columns. 
Differences  having  arisen  between  the  pro- 
prietors, the  paper  was  sold  under  a  court 
order,  March,  1872,  to  Mr.  Fishback,  the 
price  being  $456,100.  A  stock  company  was 
then  formed,  consisting  of  Fishback,  his 
brother,  W.  P.  Fishback,  Otto  H.  Hasselman 
(the  last  two  coming  from  an  Indianapolis 
paper),  Joseph  B.  McCullagh  and  others, 
with  McCullagh  and  G.  W.  Fishback  as  edi- 
tors. But  Messrs.  McKee  and  Houser,  five 
months  afterward,  established  another  paper, 
the  "Globe,"  with  Charles  R.  Davis,  who  had 
been  connected  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with 
the  "Democrat,"  as  principal  editor.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year  McCullagh  suc- 
ceeded Davis,  who  died  July  20,  1873.  The 
"Globe,"  being  without  the  Associated  Press 
dispatches,  purchased  from  Joseph  Pulitzer 
the  franchise  of  the  "Staats-Zeitung,"  Ger- 
man daily.  In  1875  the  "Democrat"  was 
bought  out,  at  a  reduction    of    more  than 


$125,000  in  price  from  the  amount  of  the 
former  sale,  McKee  &  Houser  pur- 
chasing, and  the  "Globe"  and  "Demo- 
crat" consolidated,  spme  of  the  stock  being^ 
assigned  to  McCullagh  and  Henry  McKee,. 
William  McKee's  brother.  William  McKee 
died  December  20,  1879,  and  Joseph  B.  Mc- 
Cullagh December  30,  1896.  Since  the  death 
of  McKee  the  general  management  has  been 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Houser,  who  early  developed  consummate 
ability  in  the  counting-room.  (See  "Houser, 
D.  M.")  Mr.  McCullagh  was  succeeded  in  the 
editorial  chair  by  Captain  Henry  King,  an  ac- 
complished, versatile  and  able  writer.  Among- 
the  editorial  writers  is  Charles  M.  Harvey,  a 
political  historian  and  statistician  of  wide 
fame. 

"The  St.  Louis  Leader"  was  the  original 
"great  religious  daily"  of  St.  Louis,  though  it 
flavored  its  religion  largely  with  Democratic 
politics.  Its  putative  head  and  founder  was 
Charles  L.  Hunt.  Dr.  J.  V.  Huntington,  then 
conducting  "The  Metropolitan,"  a  Catholic 
magazine,  in  Baltimore,  was  secured  as  edi* 
tor-in-chief,  and  the  paper  started  March  10,. 
1855,  as  a  weekly,  and  became  a  daily  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1856,  with  a  "long,  long  purse,"  as 
was  announced,  and,  for  those  days,  a  large 
staff,  including  Donald  McLeod,  William  A. 
Seay,  and  Edward  W.  Johnston.  The  aim 
was  to  make  it  the  organ  of  the  Democracy^ 
and  as  the  "Republican"  was  now  supporting 
Buchanan  for  President,  the  rivalry  became 
quite  pronounced.  Mr.  Johnston,  who  had 
been  associated  with  the  "Washington  In- 
telligencer," "Richmond  Whig"  and  "New 
Orleans  Crescent,"  became  editor  in  1858^ 
Dr.  Huntington  retiring,  and  soon  afterward 
purchased  Mr.  Hunt's  interest;  but  as  the 
contest  for  supremacy  with  the  "Republican^' 
had  been  won  by  the  latter,  the  "Leader"  be- 
came  independent  in  politics,  and  in  a  few 
months  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Johnston  be- 
came librarian  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  a 
post  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  and 
died  in  1867.  McLeod  became  involved  in  a 
social  scandal,  and  retired  for  life  to  a  monas*- 
tic  institution.  Seay  went  south  and  disa^>- 
peared.  Mr.  Hunt  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  business  interests. 

The  "Post-Dispatch"  dates  its  genesis  back 
to  July  3,  1838,  when  the  "St.  Louis  Evening^ 
Gazette"  made  its  appearance.  The  geneal- 
ogy can  be  said  to  be  somewhat  tangled,  but 
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in  this  record  its  own  biography  may  be 
properly  adopted.  In  1847  ^he  name  "Even- 
ing Gazette"  was  changed  to  the  "Evening 
Mirror."  In  1848  Messrs.  Paschall  &  Ram- 
sey purchased  the  plant  and  established  the 
**New  Era,"  which,  in  time,  was  sold  to 
Thomas  Yeatman  and  J.  B.  Crockett,  in  1849. 
They  called  the  paper  "The  Intelligencer," 
and  in  three  months  sold  it  to  George  K. 
Budd,  who  conducted  it  successfully  for  three 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  "Evening  News" 
had  been  started,  and  proved  so  successful 
that  the  "Intelligencer"  lost  ground.  Both 
papers  were  combined,  however,  in  1857.  Ten 
years  later  the  "News"  was  sold  to  the  "Dis- 
patch," which  had  been  established  in  1864, 
by  Messrs.  Coburn,  Johnson  &  Packham,  the 
Johnson  being  Governor  Charles  P.  Johnson. 
The  "Dispatch"  had  grown  out  of  the 
**Union."  After  a  short  career  the  paper  re- 
verted to  the  original  owners  of  the  "Union," 
but  in  1868  was  purchased  by  Peter  L.  Foy 
and  William  H.  McHenry.  D.  Robert  Barclay 
also  became  a  proprietor  and  sank  fortunes, 
as  the  paper  was  never  profitable.  In  1873 
Mr.  Barclay  sold  the  paper  to  Stilson  Hutch- 
ins,  who  made  Major  John  N.  Edwards  edi- 
tor. In  1875  Mr.  Hutchins  took  charge  of 
the  "Times"  and  ran  both  papers  together, 
afterward  disposing  of  it  to  Mr.  Allison.  He 
turned  it  over  to  Wolcott  &  Hume,  who  were 
publishers  of  the  "Journal."  The  next  meta- 
morphosis of  its  career  was  a  receivership  and 
public  sale  on  December  10, 1878,  when  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  for  $2,500.  He 
combined  it  with  the  "Evening  Post,"  which 
was  established  in  January,  1878,  by  John  A. 
Dillon.  The  paper  was  first  issued  as  the  "St. 
Louis  Post  and  Dispatch,"  but  after  two 
weeks  assumed  the  present  title.  In  May, 
1879,  Mr.  Pulitzer  bought  out  the  "Evening 
5tar,"  his  only  rival,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  became  sole  manager  of  the 
paper.  In  1883  the  "Post-Dispatch"  was  a 
prosperous  newspaper.  In  May  of  that  year 
Mr.  Pulitzer  went  to  New  York  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  wider  field.  Among  the  editors 
after  that  period  have  been  John  A.  Cockerill, 
John  A.  Dillon,  Samuel  Williams,  Charles  H. 
Jones  and  Florence  D.  White.  Prominent  in 
the  business  department  for  many  years 
has  been  William  Steigers.  October  2, 
1887,  the  "Sunday  Post-Dispatch"  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  "Evening.  Chronicle"  was  established 


July  31,  1880,  by  the  Chronicle  Publishing 
Company,  controlled  by  J.  E.  Scripps,  of  the 
Detroit  "Tribune,"  who  was  then  forming  a 
chain  or  circuit  of  afternoon  papers,  now 
known  as  the  Scripps-McRae  League,  con- 
sisting of  the  Detroit  "Tribune,"  St.  Louis 
"Chronicle,"  Cincinnati  "Post,"  Covington 
"Post,"  Qeveland  "Press,"  and  Kansas  City 
"World."  The  "Chronicle"  was  started  as  a 
six-column,  two-cent  paper,  made  up  of  short, 
pithy  articles  and  "scare"  headlines.  Stanley 
Waterloo,  since  distinguished  as  a  novelist, 
was  the  first  managing  editor,  assisted  by  W. 
v.  Byars,  a  well  known  litterateur  and  jour- 
nalist. Dn  John  B.  Wood,  the  "great  Amer- 
ican  condenser,"  came  from  the  New  York 
"Sun,"  in  1882,  to  Uke  charge.  W.  H.  Littk 
was  editor  for  a  time,  but  the  personality  of 
its  editorial  force  has  always  been  kept  in  the 
background.  The  "Chronicle"  was  the  first 
paper  in  St.  Louis  to  adopt  the  one-cent  sell- 
ing scale,  and  thereby  attained  a  very  large 
circulation.  It  is  independent  in  politics,  and 
publishes  no  Sunday  edition. 

The  "Evening  Star"  of  1898  had  its  genesis 
in  the  "Sunday  Sayings,"  which  was  started 
as  a  weekly  May  10,  1SB4,  by  C.  E.  Meade, 
Charles  A.  Gitchell  and  James  E.  Munford. 
The  paper  was  a  financial  success,  having  at- 
tained, at  the  end  of  three  years,  a  circulation 
of  30,000,  with  a  liberal  advertising  patron- 
age. A  new  plant  costing  $33,000  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  November,  1887.  In 
April,  1888,  Mr.  Meade  sold  his  interest  to  C. 
A.  Gitchell,  who  then  associated  with  him 
John  Gilbert,  and  soon  afterward  was 
launched  the  "Evening  Star-Sayings."  Gil- 
bert became  city  commissioner  of  supplies  by 
appointment  of  Mayor  Noonan,  and  Tobias 
Mitchell  assumed  the  editorial  manage- 
ment. In  1889  Honorable  Nathan  Frank 
obtained  a  large  interest  in  the  "Say- 
ings" Company,  Gitchell  retiring.  The 
publication  office  removed,  in  1894,  from 
Sixth  Street  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
Ninth  and  Olive  Streets,  and  January  i, 
1896,  the  name  was  abbreviated  to  the  "St 
Louis  Star."  Since  Mr.  Frank  gained  con- 
trol the  paper  has  been  Republican  in  politics. 
In  1892  M.  J.  Lowenstein,  at  that  time  of  the 
New  York  "World,"  but  for  many  years  of 
the  "Republic,"  was  appointed  manager,  suc- 
ceeding George  W.  Fishback,  and  has  ever 
since  held  that  position.  Among  those  in  con- 
trol of  the  editorial  department  at  various 
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times  were  John  Gilbert,  John  Whitman^ 
George  E.  Garrett,  William  M.  Reedy,  To- 
bias Mitchell  and  George  H.  Apperson,  all 
well  known  and  able  newspaper  men.  In 
1893  John  F.  Magner,  for  many  years  identi- 
fied with  the  "Post-Dispatch,"  was  chosen 
from  the  staff  of  the  "Globe-Democrat"  and 
made  managing  editor.  His  work  in  that 
capacity  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  paper  and  enabled  it  to  reach 
the  position  it  has  attained.  The  "Star"  is 
published  every  day  in  the  week.  Since  Mr. 
Frank  obtained  complete  control,  in  1891,  it 
has  been  invariably  Republican  in  politics, 
forcibly  supporting  the  policies  and  nominees 
of  that  party. 

German  newspaper  journalism  in  St.  Louis 
4jates  as  far  back  as  1835,  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, in  which  year  the  first  number  of  the 
"Anzeiger  des  Westens"  appeared  as  a 
weekly,  founded  by  Christian  Bimpage,  who, 
early  in  1836,  associated  with  him  William 
Weber  as  edito/.  Weber  was  a  vigorous  young 
writer,  and  soon  drew  about  him  the  leading 
German  minds  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  Dr. 
George  Engelmann,  Gustave  Koerner,  Fred. 
Muench  and  others  of  such  stamp  contributed 
to  its  columns.  During  the  native  American 
excitements  of  that  period  the  "Anzeiger" 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ment in  no  uncertain  tone.  From  1842  to 
1846  the  paper  was  issued  triweekly,  and  in 
the  latter  year  as  a  daily.  In  1844  Arthur 
Olshausen  secured  an  interest,  and  three 
years  later  became  sole  proprietor,  Weber 
continuing  as  editor  until  1850,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Henry  Boemstein.  Boemstein 
was  for  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  St. 
Louis.  In  Austrian  Poland  he  had  studied 
medicine,  served  as  a  soldier,  written  editorials 
for  newspapers,  composed  plays,  and  been  a 
stage  manager  and  actor.  In  Paris  he  hailed 
with  delight  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe,  but 
when  Napoleon  III  came  into  power  he  fled 
the  country,  and  was  next  heard  from  in 
Highland,  Illinois.  Soon  after  taking  charge 
of  the  "Anzeiger"  he  employed,  in  185 1,  Mr. 
Carl  Daenzer,  who  had  drifted  to  St.  Louis, 
as  a  general  writer.  Daenzer,  himself,  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  German  gov- 
ernment, and  particularly  so  as  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849  ^^ 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  German  unity  by  force  of  arms.  For 
his  rebellious  course  he  was  condemned  to 


ten  years  imprisonment  with  a  heavy  indem- . 
nity,  but  escaped  to  Switzerland,  and  thence 
to  the  United  States.  Boemstein  was  a  hard, 
taskmaster,  and  was  wont  to  squeeze  out  of 
his  employes  the  maximum  of  labor  with  the 
minimum  of  pay.  He  not  only  undertook  to 
rule  the  then  rising  emancipation  movement, 
but  he  had  a  number  of  other  irons  in  the  fire. 
He  wrote  a  scandalous  book  called  "The 
Mysteries  of  St.  Louis,"  and  he  undertook 
the  management  of  a  German  theater.  As  a 
political  boss,  with  his  arrogance  and  dicta* 
torial  spirit,  he  quickly  got  into  disrepute 
among  his  partisans.  His  influence  waned 
and  subscriptions  began  to  fall  off  as  forest 
leaves  in  autumn.  Boemstein  turned  the  en- 
tire conduct  and  responsibility  of  the  "An- 
%^"  Gi^fxXo  Daenzer,  whose  name  was 
ttji  6v6f  the  editorial  columns,  and  who 
continued  to  edit  the  paper  until  1857.  Dif- 
ferences of  various  kinds  arising  between 
Bdernstein  and  Daenzer,  the  latter  withdrew, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  friends,  started  the 
"WestHche  Post."  Although  the  fund  raised 
for  this  enterprise  was  but  $1,275,  which 
would  not  clear  a  week's  salary  bill  now,  the 
paper  paid  expenses  from  the  start,  though 
with  very  close  management.  Dr.  Wenzell 
was  associated  in  the  editorial  department, 
though  the  burden  of  the  editorial  work  nat- 
urally fell  upon  Mr.  Daenzer.  But  it  broke 
down  his  health,  so  that  in  i860  he  sold  out 
to  Arthur  Olshausen  and  associates  and  went 
abroad,  visiting  his  native  place  in  the  Duchy 
of  Baden.  Restored  to  health,  Daenzer  re- 
turned in  1862.  Meanwhile  Boemstein  had 
installed  as  editor  of  the  "Anzeiger"  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Bemays,  with  whom  he  had  been 
connected  in  literary  ways  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  who  preceded  him  to  Highland, 
Illinois.  On  Daenzer's  return  to  St.  Louis  he 
found  that  the  "Anzeiger"  had  gone  out  of 
business,  and  not  long  afterward  he  resusci- 
tated the  old  concern  under  the  name  of  the 
"Neue  Anzeiger  des  Westens,"  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  a  company  was  incorporated, 
including  William  Palm,  Charles  Speck  and 
others.  After  a  time  the  word  "Neue"  (New) 
was  dropped.  Although  in  the  main  sup- 
porting Democratic  measures,  the  "Anzei- 
ger" can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  "organ,"  its 
chief  quality  being  complete  independence. 
During  the  agitation  of  the  money  question 
it  was  always  a  strong  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard.    Since  1894  Mr.  Daenzer  had  an 
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able  assistant  in  Carl  Albrecht,  a  clear  and 
forceful  writer,  particularly  upon  European 
and  economic  topics. 

On  April,  1864,  the  "WestHche  Post" 
^founded  August  5,  1857)  secured  Theodore 
Plate  as  business  manager,  and  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Emil  Preetorius  joined  the  staff  as 
editor,  acquiring  also  a  pecuniary  interest. 
Three  years  later  Carl  Schurz,  who  had  al- 
ready attained  a  national  celebrity,  was  asso- 
<ciated  by  Dr.  Preetorius  with  himself  in  the 
editorial  department.  It  was  in  this  estab- 
lishment also  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  learned  his 
first  lessons  in  journalism,  being  engaged  as 
a  reporter.  Mr.  Schurz,  still  holding  a  pecu- 
niary interest,  retired  in  188 1,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York.  Under  the  constant 
political  control  of  Dr.  Preetorius,  the 
"Westliche  Post"  has  remained  the  leading 
German  organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
West.  The  paper  took  a  very  conspicuous 
part  in  the  liberal  Republican  movement  t)f 
1872,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  the  creator  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  party  of  that  period.  It 
espoused  the  cause  of  B.  Gratz  Brown  for 
Governor,  and  led  the  fight  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  disfranchising  features  of  the  "Drake 
Constitution."  Mr.  Schurz  was  president  of 
the  National  Republican  Convention  that 
nominated  Greeley  and  Brown.  (See 
^'Schurz,  Carl.")  June  i,  1898,  the  properties 
of  the  "Westliche  Post"  and  "Anzeiger  des 
Westens"  were  consolidated,  that  of  the  "Tri- 
bune" having  previously  been  absorbed  by 
the  "Anzeiger,"  Dr.  Preetorius  and  Mr. 
Daenzer  both  retiring.  Under  the  consoli- 
dation both  papers,  the  "Morning  Westlichc 
Post"  and  the  "Evening  Anzeiger,"  are  issued 
by  the  German-American  Press  Association, 
the  stockholders  being  Emil  Preetorius,  Carl 
Daenzer,  Edwin  C.  Kehr,  Charles  Nagel  and 
Paul  F.  Coste,  John  Schroers,  business  man- 
ager. The  Sunday  issue  is  called  "The  Mis- 
sissippi Blaetter."  The  "Post"  remains  Re- 
publican in  politics;  the  "Anzeiger"  inde- 
pendent. Mr.  Edward  L.  Preetorius  is  prom- 
inent in  the  management,  and  the  editorial 
corps  includes  Carl  Albrecht. 

The  "Amerika"  is  the  latest  of  the  existing 
daily  morning  German  newspapers  to  have 
been  established.  It  is  published  by  an  asso- 
ciation known  as  the  German  Literary  So- 
ciety, embracing  several  hundred  persons, 
and  was  started  October  17,  1872.  Its  first 
officers  Were  Henry  J.  Spaunhorst,  president ; 


John  H.  Grefenkamp,  vice  president,  and  An- 
thony Roestein,  secretary.  Anthony  Hellmich 
was  the  first  editor.  Dr.  Edward  Preuss,  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Hellmich  remained  in  editorial 
charge  until  1878,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Preuss,  who  has  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  department  to  the  present  time,  1898. 
The  "Amerika's"  politics  have  always  been 
Democratic,  but  it  opposed  the  free  silver 
plank  of  the  Chicago  platform  of  1896.  The 
present  president  of  the  publishing  company 
is  William  Druhe. 

A  number  of  German  papers  have  been 
published  in  St.  Louis  under  the  name  of 
"Tribune,"  the  first  appearing  July  11,  1838, 
edited  by  Frederick  Kretschmar.  The  next 
was  the  "Deutsche  Tribune,"  edited  by 
Charles  Jucksh,  and  afterward  by  Oswald 
Benckendorf,  which  continued  from  July  15, 
1844,  until  merged  in  the  "Democratic  Tri- 
bune," conducted  by  J.  G.  Woerner,  and  sub-, 
sequently  by  Christian  Kribben.  In  1852  it 
suspended.  The  late  "St.  Louis  Tribune" 
was  established  September  6,  1880,  by  Wil- 
liam Kaufman,  Emil  Paetow  and  Otto  Hil- 
pert.  It  was  incorporated  August  14,  1882, 
and  published  every  evening,  Sunday,  morning, 
and  weekly.  Mr.  Hilpert  was  the  business 
manager  from  the  beginning.  Its  politics 
were  Republican.  Among  its  editors  have 
been  F.Hamsen,F.Glogauer,Dr.  Otto  Guen- 
ther.  Dr.  Richard  Bartholdt  (now  a  member 
of  Congress),  C.  Thiersch  and  Carl  Fabricius. 
Among  the  German  newspapers  of  St.  Louis, 
which  have  fretted  their  brief  time  upon  the 
stage,  are  the  "Missouri  Demokrat,"  1843-5; 
"Tages-Cronik,"  1851-63;  "Volkszeitung," 
"Die  Neue  Welt,"  "Staatszeitung,"  "Cou- 
rier," "Volksblatt"  and  others. 

The  plains  of  St.  Louis  journalism  are 
strewn  with  the  bones  of  struggling  enter- 
prises which  "came  to  stay,"  but  which  suc- 
cumbed to  the  cruelty  of  deficient  apprecia- 
tion. Many  of  these  have  been  already  noted, 
but  the  necrology  is  a  long  one,  and  includes 
some  so  deeply  buried  in  oblivion  that  even 
their  names  are  forgotten.  Others  are  re- 
membered, and  not  without  regret,  at  their 
untimely  fate.  The  second  "News"  was  one 
of  these,  which  was  bom  in  November,  1868, 
and  died  four  months  later.  It  was  published 
by  a  company  of  which  Edwin  Harrison  was 
president,  ?ind  George  Mills  the  editor.  At 
first  it  gave  promise  of  a  successful  career, 
but  soon  was  "sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast 
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of  thought."  Mr.  Harrison  withdrew,  re- 
sources became  exhausted  and  the  "News'* 
collapsed,  and  was  absorbed  in  the  "Post- 
Dispatch."  Mills  was  a  good  writer  and  an 
excellent  art  critic.  He  met  an  accidental 
death,  in  1870,  at  Excelsior  Springs. 

"The  Courier"  (1828),  "Commercial  Bulle- 
tin" (1834),  "Evening  Gazette"  (1838),  "Pen- 
nant" (1839),  "Sun,"  (1845),  "Magnet"  (1846), 
"Fountain"  (1848),  "Ledger''  (1851),  "Ameri- 
can" (1854),  "Repudiator"  (1868),  "Mail" 
(1870),  all  had  an  ephemeral  existence.  "The 
Reveille,"  afterward  "People's  Organ  and 
Reveille,"  was  one  of  the  most  noted  papers 
of  its  time,  1845-51.  Colonel  Charles  Keemle 
and  Matthew  and  Joseph  M.  Field  were  asso- 
ciated in  its  publication.  Field  was  an  actor, 
as  well  as  a  versatile  writer,  and  was  the  first 
manager  of  the  Varieties  Theater.  Keemle, 
in  his  later  days,  was  recorder  of  deeds,  and 
in  the  "fifties"  was,  with  his  natty  dress,  a 
well  known  figure  about  town.  "The  Bulle- 
tin," conducted  by  James  Peckham  and  John 
L.  Bittinger,  in  1861,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
two  zealous  secessionists,  Eugene  Longue- 
mare  and  Thomas  L.  Snead.  Peckham  pub- 
lished "General  Lyon  and  Missouri  in  1861," 
and  Snead  a  history  of  Price's  campaign. 
Longuemare  wrote  another  man's  name  on  a 
note  or  check,  and  did  time  at  Jefferson  City. 
"The  St.  Louis  Law  Record"  was  a  paper 
published  by  Morris  Neidner,  under  a  State 
franchise  giving  him  the  exclusive  right  to 
print  the  legal  advertisements.  "The  Jour- 
nal" was  a  Southern  sheet,  edited  by  J.  L. 
Tucker,  nicknamed  "Deacon"  Tucker,  and 
was  suppressed  early  in  the  war  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  as  was  the.  "Bulletin,"  men- 
tioned above.  In  i860  Richard  Edwards  pub- 
lished the  "People's  Press,"  daily.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  publisher  of  the  "St. 
Louis  Directory,"  and,  in  connection  with  M. 
Hopewell,  was  editor  of  "Edwards'  Great 
West."  "The  Express"  was  published  in 
i860  by  William  Cuddy. 

It  is  not  designed,  under  the  title  of  "News- 
papers," to  record  the  publications  relating 
to  commerce,  the  trades,  art,  sciences  or  spe- 
cialties, of  which  there  have  been  a  large 
number  in  St.  Louis.  Under  "Religious 
Press"  is  given  a  roster  of  denominational 
papers.  Magazines  are  treated  under  "Maga- 
zine Literature";  literary,  commercial,  hu- 
morous, educational,  social,  juvenile  and  gen- 
eral papers,  under  "Miscellaneous  Journals." 


Medical  periodicals,  under  "Medical  Jour- 
nals," and  papers  printed  in  French,  under 
"French  Newspapers." 

New  Tennessee.— A  settlement  made 
in  the  first  part  of  the  century,  in  what  is  now 
Saline  township,  Ste.  Genevieve  County.  It 
was  comprised  of  American  settlers,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  of  the  Protestant  faith.  For 
many  years  it  was  the  gathering  place  of 
nearly  all  professed  Christians,  outside  the 
Catholic  Church,  in  Ste.  Genevieve  District. 
One  of  the  prominent  residents  of  the  settle- 
ment was  Thomas  Madden,  notable  as  a  man 
of  wealth.  He  was  one  of  the  early  judges  of  ^ 
the  court  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  a  deputy  sur- 
veyor under  Soulard.  He  owned  one  of  the 
first  mills  in  the  district,  on  River  Auxvasse. 
John  Coffman,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  also 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  pioneers 
who  lived  at  New  Tennessee. 

Newton. — ^An  incorporated  village  in  Sul- 
livan County,  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railroad,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Milan.  It  was  founded  in  1887.  It 
contains  Baptist,  Methodist  and  Christian 
churches,  a  school,  bank,  rake  factory,  saw 
and  gristmill,  a  newspaper,  the  "Chronicle," 
and  about  twenty  other  business  places,  in- 
cluding stores,  shops,  etc.  Population,  1899 
(estimated)  800. 

Newton  Connty.— A  county  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  State,  occupying  a  por- 
tion of  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  Range.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jasper  County, 
on  the  east  by  Lawrence  and  Barry  Counties, 
on  the  south  by  McDonald  County,  and  on 
the  west  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory. 
It  contains  an  area  of  648  square  miles,  about 
equally  divided  between  broken  timber  and 
mineral  lands,  and  prairie  and  tillable  bottom 
lands.  The  soil  is  a  somewhat  sandy  loam, 
rich  and  productive,  especially  in  the  valleys. 
The  county  abounds  in  clear  water  courses, 
many  originating  in  springs.  The  principal 
streams,  fed  by  numerous  tributaries,  are 
Shoal,  Hickory,  Lost,  Indian,  Capps'  and 
Jones*  Creeks,  nearly  all  affording  excellent 
water  power.  Shoal  Creek,  in  the  northwest- 
em  part,  breaks  into  a  descent  known  as 
Grand  Falls,  which  are  noted  for  their  beauty, 
and  attract  many  pleasure-seekers.  Near 
Neosho  are   springs   of    known    medicinal 
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value.  The  native  woods  are  hickory,  oak, 
walnut  and  maple.  In  the  county  is  con- 
tained the  southeastern  prolongation  of  the 
great  mineral  belt  which  passes  through  Jop* 
lin,  and  extends  into  Kansas,  abounding  in 
lead  and  zinc  ore,  which  have  been  worked  to 
great  profit  in  the  famous  Granby  Mines,  the 
first  opened  in  Southwest  Missouri.  In  1899 
the  mineral  product  of  the  county  amounted 
in  value  to  $434,935.  (See  "Zinc  and  Lead 
Mining  in  Southwest  Missouri.")  Coal  exists 
in  good  veins,  but  remains  undeveloped. 
Limestone  and  sandstone,  of  excellent  build- 
ing quality,  are  abundant,  and  there  are  beds 
of  unsurpassable  tripoli.  (See  "Tripoli.") 
The  most  profitable  pursuits  after  mining  are 
stock-raising  and  fruit-growing.  The  princi- 
pal surplus  products  marketed  in  189S  were: 
Wheat,  270,301  bushels;  flax  and  flax  seed, 
5,896  bushels;  hogs,  11,395  head;  poultry, 
1 17325  pounds;  hides,  31,273  pounds;  straw- 
berries, 3,986  crates;  canned  goods,  149,600 
pounds;  lumber  2,709,800  feet;  tripoli,  147 
cars.  The  railways  traversing  the  county  are 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kan- 
sas City,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf.  The  principal 
towns  are  Neosho,  the  county  seat ;  Granby, 
a  large  mining  center,  and  Seneca.  The  first 
settler  was  Lunsford  Oliver,  who  came  from 
Tennessee,  in  1829,  and  located  near  Shoal 
Creek,  giving  his  name  to  the  adjacent 
prairie.  His  nearest  neighbors  were  at 
Springfield,  sixty  miles  distant.  Two  years 
later,  came  Nathaniel  Turner,  John  Smith, 
Joseph  Ross,  Campbell  Pure,  Blake  Wilson, 
Levi  Lee,  Carmac  Ratcliffe  and  George  Mc- 
Inturi,  the  latter  of  whom  built  the  first  mill 
of  any  description,  one  for  grinding  com. 
Soon  afterward  came  Mathew  H.  Ritchie  an^ 
John  McCord ;  the  first  named  founded  New- 
tonia,  and  the  latter  founded  Neosho.  For 
some  time  the  settlers  were  annoyed  by  the 
Indians,  recently  transported  from  Georgia 
to  the  Indian  Territory,  who  came  into  New- 
ton County  on  hunting  expeditions;  but  no 
serious  difficulties  ensued,  and  the  intruders 
soon  withdrew  to  their  own  domain.  New- 
ton County  was  originally  contained  in  Craw- 
ford County,  and  afterward  in  Barry  County. 
It  was  separated  from  the  latter  December 
31, 1838,  and  made  a  county  under  its  present 
name,  given  in  honor  of  Sergeant  Newton, 
the  comrade  of  Sergeant  Jasper,  of  Fort 
Moultrie  fame,  in  Revolutionary  times.  It 
then  included  the  present  counties  of  Jasper, 


McDonald  and  Barton,  successively  created 
from  it.  In  1846  a  strip  two  miles  wide  was 
detached  from  Newton  and  attached  to  Jas- 
per County ;  and,  in  1849,  McDonald  County 
was  created  from  the  southern  portion  of 
Newton  County,  reducing  it  to  its  present 
dimensions.  The  organic  act  named  John 
Williams,  of  Taney  County ;  James  Williams, 
of  Barry  County,  and  Chesley  Cannifex,  of 
Greene  County,  as  commissioners  to  locate 
the  seat  of  justice  within  five  miles  of  the 
geographical  center  of  the  county,  and  made 
the  temporary  seat  at  the  home  of  John  Reed, 
one  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the  present 
site  at  Neosho.  The  first  county  court  ses- 
sion was  held  at  the  latter  place   April    13, 

1839,  John  Reed,  Hugh  Shannon  and  Jacob 
Testament  sitting  as  judges,  under  appoint- 
ment by  the  Governor.  John  Reed  was  made 
presiding  judge,  Thomas  Mosely,  Jr.,  clerk, 
John   Haskins  assessor,  and   Isaac   Gibson 
sheriff.    To\inislli|)s    were    established,    and 
roads  laid  out  by  this  body.     November  12th, 
the  commissioners  reported  Neosho  as  the 
permanent  seat  of  justice,  and  James  Wilson 
was  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  lay 
it   off.    Milton   Sexton,   as   superintendent, 
built  a  log  court  house,  which  was  occupied 
in  March,  1841,  and  later,  the  same  year,  a 
log  jail  was  built.    In  1850  a  new  courthouse 
was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  which  was  occu* 
pied  by  troops  of  both  sides  during  the  Civil 
War,   and  was   destroyed  about    1862.     In 
1867  a  small  two-story  building  was  erected 
for  courthouse  purposes,  and  the  county  oflS- 
cers  were  provided  for  there,  and  in  private 
buildings,  until  1878,  when  a  substantial  stone 
and  brick  edifice  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,250.    In  1887  a  jail  was  built.    The  first 
circuit  court  session  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Judge  John  Reed,  July  22,  1839,  Judge  Fos- 
ter P.  Wright  presiding.    In  1841  Charles  S. 
Yancey  became  circuit  judge  of   the   Thir- 
teenth Judicial   District,  to   which   Newton 
County  was  attached.    The  county  now  be- 
longs to  the  Twenty-fourth  Judicial  Circuit. 

The  first  elected  county  judges  were  Ed- 
ward V.  Warren,  Larkin  Newton  and  Samuel 
M.  Cooley,  with  Milton  Sexton  as  clerk,  in 

1840.  The  first  representative  was  John  Wil- 
son. During  the  entire  Civil  War,  the  county 
was  overrun  by  both  hostile  armies.  Severe 
engagements  were  fought  at  Neosho,  New- 
tonia,  Granby,  and  at  some  of  these  places 
repeatedly,    while    frequent    skirmishes   oc- 
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curred  between  small  bodies,  and  raids  by 
predatory  parties  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. During  this  reign  of  terror  there  was 
no  semblance  of  law  or  order.  There  was  no 
court  after  May  22, 1861,  until  June  19,  1865, 
when  Tipton  O.  Wood,  Frederick  Gallimore 
and  James  R.  Pearson  sat  as  a  county  court, 
with  W.  I.  I.  Morrow  as  clerk,  and  Harvey 
Conly  as  sheriff,  all  commissioned  by  the 
Governor  temporarily.  The  county  records 
were  found,  intact,  in  a  cell  in  the  jail,  where 
they  were  concealed  by  R.  W.  Ellis,  county 
clerk,  in  1861,  before  he  departed  to  join  the 
Confederate  army.  In  1866  elections  were 
held,  and  order  was  established.  Education 
received  early  attention  in  the  county.  In 
1835  there  were  three  schools  along  Shoal 
Creek,  and  a  Mr.  Billingsley  taught  near 
Neosho.  In  1840  L.  B.  Hearrell  conducted  a 
school  on  Hickory  Creek,  which  at  times 
numbered  forty  pupils.  In  1842  he  opened 
the  first  school  in  Neosho,  and  taught  Latin 
and  the  higher  mathematics.  The  schools 
were  all  closed  during  the  war,  and  most  of 
the  school  buildings  were  destroyed.  Since 
1866  the  work  of  re-establishment  has  been 
rapid  and  thorough,  schools  are  numerous 
and  well  sustained,  and  teachers'  institutes 
are  frequently  held.  In  1898  there  were  loi 
schools,  with  139  teachers,  and  7,618,  pupils. 
The  permanent  school  fund  was  $23,260.28. 
The  earliest  religious  effort  dates  to  1836, 
when  Methodist  circuit  riders  visited  the  peo- 
ple, holding  meetings^  in  log  cabins.  In 
1843  the  Rev.  Anthony  Bewley  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Neosho  and  Granby  circuit, 
and  the  churches  in  these  places  had  their  be- 
ginnings in  his  effort.  The  Rev.  John  W. 
McCord  organized  a  Cumberland  Presbyte- 
rian congregation  at  New  Salem  Camp- 
ground, May  15,  1837.  The  records  fail  in 
1849,  but  a  part  of  the  membership  reappears 
in  1852,  under  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Johnston,  and 
again  disappear  in  war  times.  The  Southern 
Methodists  date  to  1845.  ^  Baptist  congre- 
gation was  organized  at  Neosho  in  1847,  with 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Farmer  as  pastor,  who  served 
until  1859.  Other  denominations  are  of  more 
recent  establishment.  The  first  newspaper 
printed  in  the  county  was  the  "Neosho 
Chief,"  founded  in  1854,  by  J.  Webb  Graves. 
It  afterward  became  the  "Neosho  Herald," 
and  was  removed,  in  1861,  to  Arkansas, 
where  the  material  was  captured  by  the 
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Union  Army.    The  population  of  the  county 
in  1900  was  28,001. 

Ne wtonia* — ^A  village  in  Newton  County, 
eleven  miles  east  of  Neosho,  the  county  seat. 
It  has  a  public  school ;  Baptist,  Christian  and 
Methodist  Churches;  lodges  of  Masons  and 
Odd  Fellows;  a  weekly  newspaper,  the 
"Newton  County  News,"  and  niunerous 
stores.  In  1899  ^he  population  was  500.  It 
was  long  known  as  Prairie  City,  being 
located  on  Oliver's  Prairie,  named  for  the 
first  white  inhabitant  of  the  county,  Lunsford 
Oliver,  who  came  in  1830.  It  was  platted  in 
1857,  when  M.  H.  Ritchie  donated  thirteen 
lots  to  the  Oliver  Prairie  Male  and  Female 
Academy,  a  school  now  extinct.  The  town 
was  practically  obliterated  during  the  war. 
In  1868  it  was  incorporated,  and  the  same 
year  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  was  afterward  rebuilt. 

Newtonia^  Battles  of.— In  the  fall  of 
1862,  there  was  a  gradual  concentration  of 
Federal  and  Confederate  forces  in  southwest 
Missouri,  with  occasional  fights  between  de- 
tachments. The  Federal  headquarters  were 
at  Springfield,  and  the  Confederates,  under 
Cooper,  Shelby  and  Cockrell  encamped  near 
Newtonia,  with  a  detachment  from  Shelby's 
command  stationed  in  that  place  to  protect 
the  mill  from  which  they  obtained  their  sup- 
plies of  flour.  On  the  morning  of  September 
30th,  Newtonia  was  attacked  by  a  strong 
Federal  force  composed  of  Kansas,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri  and  Indian  troops,  the  ad- 
vance being  led  by  Colonel  F.  Salomon,  of 
Missouri.  The  attack  was  intended  to  be  a 
surprise  and  was  made  at  daylight,  but  it 
found  the  whole  Confederate  Army  in  south- 
west Missouri,  under  Cooper  and  Shelby, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  prepared  for 
work.  The  engagement  opened  with  a  sharp 
artillery  fire  from  Salomon's  guns,  answered 
by  Bledsoe's  battery,  and  this  artillery  duel 
was  maintained  for  an  hour.  Then  followed 
an  advance  by  the  Wisconsin  troops,  which 
drove  the  Texas  Confederates  from  the  out- 
skirts into  the  town.  Shelby's  regiment 
of  Confederate  Missourians  was  sent  to  the 
support  of  the  Texans,  and  the  fight  became 
stubborn  and  deadly,  the  Indians  on  both 
sides  taking  part,  with  their  wild  war  cries. 
The  battle  lasted  nearly  all  day,  and  was 
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decided  late  in  the  afternoon  by  a  general 
charge  by  the  Confederates  on  the  Federal 
line,  breaking  it  and  forcing  Colonel  Salo- 
mon to  retreat  in  disorder.  The  retreating 
army  was  pursued  for  twelve  miles  to 
Sarcoxie,  and  suflFered  severely.  The  Con- 
federates lost  in  this  battle  Captain  J.  A. 
Boarman,  Lieutenant  Henry  Wolfenbarger, 
and  Captain  C.  C.  Jones.  The  forces  en- 
gaged are  stated  at  5,000  on  the  Federal 
side,  and  8,000  Confederates.  Four  days 
later;  October  4th,  General  Schofield  ad- 
vanced upon  the  Confederates'  position  and 
drew  up  in  front  of  Newtonia,  opening  with 
his  batteries  upon  the  town;  but  the  Con- 
federates declined  to  accept  the  challenge, 
and  leaving  Shelby's  command  behind  to 
protect  their  retreat,  marched  away  from 
Newtonia  toward  the  Arkansas  line.  Two 
years  afterward,  Newtonia  was  the  scene  of 
another  battle.  It  was  after  the  Confederate 
raid  of  1864,  under  General  Sterling  Price, 
had  been  turned  back  on  itself  by  one  defeat 
after  another,  and  forced  to  retreat  toward 
the  Arkansas  border.  At  Mine  Creek,  on 
this  retreat,  the  Federal  Army  in  pursuit,  had 
overtaken  the  Confederates  and  inflicted  an- 
other defeat,  capturing  a  large  number  of 
prisoners,  among  them  General  John  S. 
Marmaduke,  General  Cabell,  Colonel  JeflFers 
and  Colonel  Slemmons ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
ward, on  the  29th  of  October,  the  Con- 
federate Army,  now  nearly  disorganized,  was 
again  overtaken  near  Newtonia,  by  General 
Blunt,  and  was  only  saved  from  utter  ruin 
by  the  desperate  fighting  of  General  Shelby's 
command,  which  maintained  its  discipline, 
and  which,  itself,  was  half  destroyed  in  pro- 
tecting the  retreating  army  with  its  train. 
How  desperate  the  fighting  was  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  one  body  of 
two  hundred  of  Shelby's  men  stationed  in 
advance  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Federal  at- 
tack, one  hundred  and  twenty  were  killed 
and  wounded,  and  of  Colonel  Slayback's 
command,  three  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
forty-nine  were  killed,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber wounded. 

Niangua.— A  village  in  Webster  County, 
on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad, 
six  miles  northeast  of  Marshfield.  It  had 
its  origin  as  a  town  when  the  railroad  vrzs 
built  to  that  point.    It  has  a  flouring  mill. 


four  stores,  a  church  and  a  school.    Popula- 
tion, 1899  (estimated),  260. 

Mangaa  County.— See  "Dallas  Coun- 

ty- 

Niangrua  River,  Big,  rises  in  Web- 
ster County  and  flows  north  a  hundred  miles 
through  Dallas  and  Camden  Counties  into 
the  Osage  at  Linn  Creek. 

Nlangaa  Biver,  Little,  rises  in  Dal- 
las County  and  flows  forty  miles  into  Big 
Niangua  in  Camden  County. 

li'iccolls,  Samuel  Jack,  D.D.,IjL.  !>., 

was  bom  on  Greenfield  Farm,  Westmoreland 
County,  Pennsylvania,  August  3,  1839.  His 
parents  were  William  Todd  Niccolls  and 
Elizabeth  (Jack)  Niccolls.  Dr.  Niccolls'  an- 
cestors were  of  Revolutionary  stock,  his 
maternal  grandfather  having  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  War  of  Independence,  and  his 
father  in  the  War  of  1812. 

At  an  early  age  Dr.  Niccolls  entered 
Eldersridge  Academy,  an  institution  in  which 
so  many  who  have  become  distinguished  in 
the  ministry,  and  in  other  pursuits,  received 
their  preparatory  training,  and  which  was 
then  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Alexander 
Donaldson,  D.  D.  After  finishing  his  course 
in  the  Academy  he  entered  Jefferson  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years.  While  in  college  he 
was  the  successful  contestant  for  the  honor 
of  essayist  in  the  contest  between  the  Philo 
and  Franklin  Societies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1857  he  entered  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  at  Allegheny;  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  1859,  and  completed  the 
curriculum  of  study  in  the  Seminary  in  the 
spring  of  i860.  Immediately  after  his  gmd- 
nation  Dr.  Niccolls  accepted  a  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Falling  Springs  Church,  in 
Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  churches  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State. 

During  his  pastorate  in  this  important 
church  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  the 
young  pastor,  true  to  his  ancestry  and  his 
own  convictions  of  duty,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  defense  of  his  country.  Through  the 
press,  and  upon  the  rostrum,  he  diligently 
sought  to  awaken  his  countrymen  to  a  sense 
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of  their  duty  in  those  perilous  times.  Having 
been  elected  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-sixth  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers,  he  secured  leave  of  absence  from 
his  church  and  entered  the  army.  On  ac- 
count, however,  of  the  exposed  condition  of 
the  people  of  his  charge,  subject  to  all  perils 
and  alarms  of  the  border,  he  resigned  his 
chaplaincy  and  resumed  the  work  of  his 
pastorate. 

In  November,  1864,  he  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Qmrch 
of  St.  Louis,  then  located  at  Broadway  and 
Walnut  Streets.  He  entered  upon  his  work 
in  that  city  in  January,  1865 — ^a  pastorate  in 
which  he  continues  in  ever-widening  in- 
fluence and  power  to  this  day.  During  this 
pastorate  his  church  moved  from  Broadway 
and  Walnut  Street,  and  erected,  in  1868,  the 
elegant  building  (for  its  time)  at  Seventeenth 
and  Locust  Streets,  thinking  that  would  be 
the  center  of  the  residence  district  for  at  least 
fifty  years.  But  in  less  than  half  that  time 
they  have  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
Westminster  and  Taylor  Avenue,  nearly  two 
miles  further  west,  and  there  his  congrega- 
tion has  erected  a  fine  chapel  at  a  cost  of 
about  $30,000,  and  are  proceeding  to  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  modem  church 
building  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $100,000 
additional. 

In  i860  Dr.  NiccoUs  was  married  to  Miss 
Margaret  A.  Sherrick,  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
whom  he  has  had  three  children,  daughters, 
the  eldest  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Detroit,  1872, 
Dr.  NiccoUs  was  chosen  moderator,  the 
youngest  man  who  has  ever  occupied  that 
responsible  position.  During  all  these  years 
Dr.  NiccoUs  has  filled  a  large  place,  espe- 
cially in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Time  and 
again  he  has  represented  his  Presbytery  in 
the  General  Assembly,  where  he  has  always 
been  conspicuous,  serving  upon  its  most 
prominent  committees,  notably  the  commit- 
tee on  reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
North  and  South;  the  revision  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith  several  years  ago,  and  later 
as  a  prominent  member  of  the  committee  on 
reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  board  ol 
home  missions,  whose  report  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1898.  During  this 
year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board 


of  home  missions,  whose  headquarters  are  in 
New  York.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Pan- ' 
Presbyterian   Council,  which   met  in   Edin- 
burgh in  1877,  ^^^  delivered  and  address  on 
"The  Religious  Training  of  the  Young." 

In  local  affairs  of  the  city  of  his  home, 
where  he  has  so  long  lived  and  labored,  he 
exerts  a  wide  influence.  This  is  due  to  the 
universal  conviction  that  he  is  a  man  of 
g^at  practical  sense  and  wisdom.  His  coun- 
sel is  sought  on  all  moral  and  reformatory 
movements.  Their  success  is  largely  due  to 
his  exceUent  judgment  and  wise  (Erection. 
He  was  one  of  the  company  of  gentlemen 
who  inaugurated  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  be  prepared  the  address  to  the  pubUc  in 
behalf  of  that  enterprise.  He  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  relief  committee  appointed  to 
receive  and  distribute  the  gifts  of  the  citizens 
in  behalf  of  the  unemployed  in  the  year  1893. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  largely  under  his  personal  super- 
vision, that  the  lake  in  Forest  Park  was  con- 
structed, thus  giving  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  men.  He  was  also  chairman  of  one 
of  the  reUef  committees  for  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  to  the  sufferers  from  the  tornado 
which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  city  on  the 
27th  of  May,  1896.  He  has  been  for  ten 
years  the  chaplain  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
mandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

The  organization  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  property  at  Eleventh  and  Locust  Streets 
(which  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  value), 
owe  their  success  largely  to  his  influence  and 
perseverance.  He  was  identified  from  the 
beginning  as  one  of  the  stockholders  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Presb3rterian  Newspaper  Com- 
pany, which  for  more  than  twenty  years  pub- 
Ushed  "The  Mkl-Continent."  To  the  columns 
of  this  periodical  he  contributed  editorially 
and  with  great  regularity.  He  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Lindenwood 
CoUege,  to  which  institution  he  has  given 
much  time  and  attention.  He  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  most  of  the  philanthropic 
institutions  of  the  city. 

Dr.  NiccoUs  was  one  of  the  number  of  gen- 
tlemen of  high  literary  and  professional 
standing  selected  to  receive  special  honors  by 
Princeton  University  in  its  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  in  1896.  But  an  honor  greatly 
prized,  and  one  of  tiie  most  significant  con- 
ferred on  him,  was  his   selection  by  the 
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ministers  of  St.  Louis  of  all  denominations  to 
take  charge  of  a  general  revival  movement 
conducted  in  the  winter  of  1892-3.  In  all  the 
activity  which  has  characterized  his  career, 
and  with  all  the  honors  which  have  come  to 
him,  he  has  always  maintained  his  spirituality 
of  heart  and  conduct.  He  seems  never  to  be 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  servant  of 
the  King  whose  "kingdom  is  not  of  this 
World.'' 

All  inducements  to  Dr.  Niccolls  to  leave 
the  pastorate,  in  which  he  has  served  so  long 
with  such  distinguished  ability  and  success, 
have  failed.  At  different  times  calls  have 
come  to  him  from  the  most  influential 
churches  in  the  Middle  and  Atlantic  States; 
professional  chairs  in  our  theological  semi- 
naries have  been  offered  to  him;  the  secre- 
tarial positions  in  connection  with  church 
boards  have  been  tendered  him,  but  to  all 
these  overtures  he  has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  He 
is  married  to  his  present  charge,  and  the 
prospect  is  that  nothing  but  death  will  sep- 
arate him  from  the  people  whom  he  has  now 
served  for  more  than  a  generation,  and  who 
so  warmly  reciprocate  his  affection  for  them. 

Dr.  Niccolls  is  a  preacher  of  singular 
power  and  effectiveness.  He  prepares  his 
sermons  with  great  care,  but  never  uses  the 
manuscript,  not  even  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
pulpit.  His  language,  like  that  of  all  the 
great  preachers,  is  simple  and  plain.  The 
common  people  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing him.  He  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  and  conscience.  His  preaching  is 
always  characterized  by  intense  spirituality, 
and  is  therefore  utterly  devoid  of  what  is 
usually  styled  sensationalism. 

His  time  and  thoughts  have  been  so  occu- 
pied with  the  multifarious  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities which  have  devolved  upon  him  in 
connection  with  pastoral  and  general  de- 
nominational work,  that,  beyond  the  publi- 
cation of  his  sermons  and  addresses  ^  in  the 
papers,  and  sometimes  in  pamphlet  form,  he 
has  done  comparatively  little  in  the  way  of 
publishing  books  and  treatises.  He  has 
really  had  no  time  for  such  work.  His  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  gifts  have  created 
such  a  demand  upon  his  time  as  to  preclude 
attention  to  authorship— ^a  line  of  work  in 
which  he  would  have  been  equally  successful. 

Nichols,  George  Baeon,  theatrical 
manager,  was   born  June  14,  i860,  in   Gal- 


veston, Texas,  and  died  in  Joplin,  Missouri, 
in  July,  1900.    His  parents  were  E.  B.  and 
Margaret  C.  (Stone)  Nichols.    The  father 
was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
descended    from    ancestors    who    rendered 
military  service  during  the  war  for  independ- 
ence ;  during  the  Civil  War,  he  held  a  com- 
mission as  brigadier  general  in  the  Con* 
federate  Army,  under  General  J.  B.  Ma- 
gruder,  and  his  house  was  for  a  time  the 
headquarters   of   that   officer.    The  mother 
was  a  Virginian.    The  son,  George  Bacon 
Nichols,    attended    the     Galveston    public 
schools,  and  afterward  took  a  course  under 
a  tutor,  in  preparation  for  college.    Sub- 
sequently he  abandoned  the  idea  of  higher 
education,    his     attainments     being     then 
equivalent  to  those  derived  from  a  thorough 
academical  training.   For  many  years  he  was 
engaged  in  railway  occupations,  and  always 
in  the  higher  lines  in  that  calling.    He  was 
at  first,  a  district  passenger  and  ticket  agent 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  afterward  of  the  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  in  the  Galveston  offices;  sub- 
sequently he  was  located  at  Houston,  acting 
in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway.    Abandoning  this  work,  he  became 
manager  of  the  Capital  Theatre,  at  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  and  conducted  it  success- 
fully for  three  years.    The  following  year,  he 
managed  the    Baldwin  Theatre    at   Spring- 
field,   Missouri.    In    1897    he    removed    to 
Joplin,  where  he  became  lessee  of  the  Qub 
Theatre,  occupying  a  building  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $70,000.    He  at  once  renovated  and 
improved  the  property,  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commodious  and  attractive  play- 
houses in  the  State.    In  reseating  it,  he  in- 
creased the  capacity  from  900  to  1,400,  the 
work  involving  a  personal  expenditure  of 
nearly  $4,000.    His  plans  for  the  season  of 
1899-1900    contemplated    new  scenery  and 
stage    accessories     adapted    to    the    pro- 
duction of  scenic  and  mechanical  effects  as 
complete  and    modem  as  afforded    by  any 
metropolitan  theatre.    In  politics,  he  was  a 
Democrat,  but  he  took  no  active  part  in 
party  management,  and  never  held  an  office. 
His    religious    preferences    were    for    the 
Episcopal  Church.    He  was  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  was  a  charter 
member    of    the    lodge    at    Little    Rock, 
Arkansas.    He  was  also  a  member  oif  the 
Joplin    Club,  and    the    Order  of    Modem 
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Woodmen.  He  was  married  July  22,  1891, 
at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to  Miss  Sophia 
Hallonquist,  daughter  of  L.  B.  Hallonquist, 
a  journalist  of  the  State  named.  Two  chil- 
dren were  bom  of  this  marriage,  Caralisa 
and  Nichols-Stewart.  Mr.  Nichols  was  ac- 
complished in  the  profession  to  which  he 
devoted  his  energies  in  later  life,  and  enjoyed 
the  highest  standing  in  the  estimation  of  the 
dramatic  profession.  He  courted  the  best 
of  talent,  and  the  most  popular  of  high-class 
dramatic  performances.  In  this  eflFort  he 
found  cordial  response  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  whose  amusement  his  eflFort  was 
directed,  and  the  Qub  Theatre  audiences,  in 
culture  and  intelligence,  ranked  with  those  of 
the  first  cities  in  the  land. 

Nichols,  WUllaiiiy  banker,  was  born 
in  Jeflferson  County,  Indiana,  in  1833.  He 
was  reared  on  a  farm  and  educated  at 
country  schools.  In  1850  he  came  to  St. 
Louis,  and  from  there  went  to  Sedalia,  Mis- 
souri, where  he  obtained  a  position  in  a 
country  store,  and  until  i860  he  was  a  pros- 
perous merchant  at  that  place.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  engaged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the 
Federal  Army,  and  later  he  traded  exten- 
sively in  cotton  in  the  Southern  States.  In 
1867  he  came  from  Vicksburg  to  St.  Louis, 
and  became  interested  in  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  that  city,  of  which  he  was  made 
cashier.  After  he  had  been  cashier  for  a 
number  of  years  he  succeeded  William  J. 
Lewis  as  president  of  the  institution,  and 
retained  that  position  until  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1899,  when  the  Conunercial  Bank 
was  consolidated  with  the  State  Bank  of  St. 
Louis. 

Nicholson,  Davldy  merchant,  was  born 
in  Fowlis  Wester,  in  the  County  of  Perth, 
Scotland,  December  9,  1814,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  November  26,  1880.  In  early  life  he 
served  as  a  grocer's  clerk  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Later  he  went  to  Canada  and  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade.  He  afterward  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  St.  Louis  in  1838. 
Here  he  continued  to  work  as  carpenter 
until  1843,  ^^^  was  recognized  by  his  fellow- 
workmen  as  a  skillful  craftsman,  some  of  the 
finest  ornamental  woodwork  done  in  St. 
Xavier's  Church,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention  and  admiration,  having  been  done 


by  him.  In  1843,  ^^  embarked  in  the 
grocery  business  as  junior  member  of  the 
firm  of  Strachan  &  Nicholson.  It  grew  dur- 
ing the  years  which  followed,  and  after 
several  removals  fotmd  a  permanent  home,  in 
1870,  in  a  building  erected  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
himself,  on  Sixth  Street,  between  Chestnut 
and  Market  Streets.  The  commercial  insti- 
tution thus  founded  and  built  up  developed 
ultimately  into  one  of  the  largest  wholesale 
grocery  houses  of  the  West.  As  his  wealth 
increased  he  became  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate,  and  interested  himself  actively  in  im- 
proving and  building  up  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 
He  built  the  Temple  Building,  at  the  corner 
of  Walnut  Street  and  Broadway ;  laid  out  and 
adorned  "Nicholson  Place,"  which  he  stipu- 
lated should  be  occupied  only  by  dwellings  of 
"elegant  design  and  substantial  character," 
and  in  many  other  ways  helped  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  St.  Louis  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  to  encourage  the  erection  of 
handsome  and  commodious  business  blocks. 
From  1861  to  1865  he  stood  with  the  un- 
swerving Unionists  of  St.  Louis.  His  char- 
ities were  many.  He  was  early  schooled  in 
the  tenets  of  Presbyterianism,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  an  efficient,  esteemed  and 
highly  respected  member  of  the  Second 
Presb)rterian  Church  of  St.  Louis. 

Nickel* — One  of  the  iron  group  of  min- 
erals, highly  useful  in  the  arts  and  used  in 
combination  with  other  metals  for  minor 
coins  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the 
other  countries.  The  largest  nickel  deposits 
in  the  United  States  are  in  Madison  County, 
Missouri,  and  from  there  is  shipped  nearly  all 
the  nickel  used  for  coinage  in  the  United 
States  mints.  The  shipments  of  nickel  ore 
from  the  county  in  1898  amounted  to  2,000 
tons. 

Nlokey,  Ijeander  Franklin,  was  born 
March  29,  1848,  in  Covington,  Kentucky,  son 
of  Isaac  B.  and  Hannah  (Thomly)  Nickey. 
Both  his  parents  came  of  good  old  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  stock,  and  both  were  born  in 
the  Keystone  State.  In  early  life  they 
emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Kentucky, 
and  later  went  from  there  to  Indiana,  where 
they  settled  in  Johnson  County,  in  that  State. 
The  son  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  obtained  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  at  Edinburgh, 
Indiana.    Two  weeks  before  he  was  fifteen 
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years  of  age,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  1863, 
he  left  school  to  join  the  Union  Army  for 
service  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  For  two 
years  thereafter,  he  was  in  active  service,  and 
returned  home  at  the  end  of  that  time  with 
the  record  of  having  performed  faithfully 
every  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  soldier. 
After  his  return  to  Indiana,  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  for  some  time,  and  in  the  mean- 
time became  interested  also  in  the  butcher- 
ing business.  He  was  successful  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business  enterprises,  but  unfor- 
tunate in  the  matter  of  extending  favors  to  a 
friend,  and  as  a  result  of  obligations  incurred 
as  an  indorser  of  commercial  paper,  he  came 
to  Poplar  BlufiF,  Missouri,  in  the  autumn  of 
1878,  some  three  thousand  dollars  in  debt. 
He  had,  however,  the  courage  and  industry 
which  wins  success  in  the  business  world,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Missouri,  he  rented 
a  farm  and  started  anew  in  his  effort  to  build 
up  a  comfortable  fortune.  Inside  of  two 
years,  he  was  able  to  purchase  a  farm  of  his 
own,  and  thereafter  he  made  various  profit- 
able trades  in  real  estate,  and  also  in  the  sale 
of  sawmills  and  timber  lands.  As  a  result  of 
his  earnest  and  intelligent  effort,  he  has 
become  a  man  of  comfortable  means,  and 
meantime  has  gained  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  and  with 
which  he  has  been  identified  for  more  than 
twenty  years  as  an  enterprising  and  useful 
citizen.  He  is  identified  with  the  mer- 
chandising interests  of  Poplar  Bluff  as  the 
owner  of  two  grocery  stores,  but  devotes  the 
larger  share  of  his  time  to  lys  farming  in- 
terests. The  habits  of  industry  which  he 
formed  in  boyhood  have  clung  to  him 
through  life,  and  he  is  still  noted  for  his 
activity  and  close  application  to  business. 
What  he  has  accomplished  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  painstaking  effort,  and  is  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  such  labors  reward  with  a 
competency  the  later  years  of  life.  The  regi- 
ment with  which  Mr.  Nickey  served  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  Civil  War,  was  the 
Ninety-third  Indiana  Infantry  Regiment, 
which  had  an  admirable  record  for  gallantry 
and  good  conduct.  In  politics,  he  is  a 
Republican,  but  he  has  had  no  political 
ambition,  and  has  never  held  any  important 
offices.  Mr.  Nickey  has  been  three  times 
married — first,  in  1873,  to  Miss  Nannie 
Marker,  who  died  leaving  one  child,  now 
Mrs.  McGlaughter,  who  lives  in  Illinois.    In 


1877  he  married  Miss  Annie  Clark,  to  whom 
three  children  were  born,  two  of  whom  are 
now  living.  His  third  wife  was  Lizzie  M. 
Hull,  of  Butler  County,  Missouri,  and  three 
children  bom  of  this  marriage  are  living. 

Niedringhans,  Frederick  G.,  man- 
ufacturer and  Congressman,  was  bom  in 
Luebbecke,  in  the  Province  of  Westphalia, 
Germany,  October  21,  1837.  When  he  was 
eighteen  years  old  he  immigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in 
1855,  2tnd  began  work  at  the  tinner's  bench. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  his  brother,  Wil- 
liam, joined  him  in  St.  Louis,  and  they 
worked  together  for  two  years  thereafter. 
They  then  started  a  business  of  their  own, 
which  was  a  success  from  the  beginning. 
Turning  their  attention  particularly  to  manu- 
facturing, they  began  the  stamping  of  tin- 
ware in  1862.  In  1866  their  enterprise  was 
incorporated  as  the  St.  Louis  Stamping  Com- 
pany, of  which  Frederick  G.  Niedringfhaus 
has  since  been  president.  In  1874  they  in- 
vented what  is  called  "granite  ironware,"  and 
in  1881  they  established  extensive  rolling 
mills,  and  became  the  employers  of  about 
twelve  hundred  people  in  all.  Frederick  G. 
Niedringhaus  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first 
Congress,  as  a  Republican,  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Missouri.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  and  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

Niemann,  Gustave  William,  one  of 

the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  financiers 
and  operators  in  real  estate  in  St.  Louis,  was 
bom  in  that  city  July  27, 1857,  son  of  William 
and  Minna  (Trauernicht)  Niemann.  His 
father,  who  is  still  living,  was  engaged  for 
many  years  in  merchandising  in  St.  Louis. 
The  son  attended  the  public  schools  and 
Wertz's  German  private  institute,  and  com- 
pleted his  academic  studies  at  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College,  and  then  took  a  course  of 
study  at  the  St.  Louis  Law  School.  He 
entered  the  oflSce  of  August  Gehner,  and 
under  his  tutorage  learned  all  the  details  of 
the  real  estate  and  brokerage  business.  In 
1886,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  business,aiKl 
for  a  dozen  years  he  has  been  conspicuous  as 
a  representative  of  large  business  interests, 
and  a  sagacious  and  successful  man  of  affairs. 
He  has  become  a  recognized  authority  on 
matters   pertaining  to  the   examination   of 
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land  title?,  and  devotes  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  this  branch  of  the  business  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  He  is  connected  with  the 
German-American  Bank  as  a  director,  is  a 
member  of  the  leading  social  dubs  of  the 
city,  arid  is  widely  known  in  fraternal  circles 
as  a  Mason  of  high  rank.  Mr.  Niemann  is 
unmarried,  but  some  years  since  built  a 
beautiful  home  on  Lindell  Boulevard,  where 
his  aged  father  now  resides  with  him. 

Nlpher^  Francis  E.,  scientist,  was  born 
December  lo,  1847,  at  Fort  Byron,  New 
York.  With  his  father  he  came  west  to 
Iowa  City  in  1864,  where  he  entered  the 
University  of  Iowa  two  years  later,  grad- 
uating in  1870,  when  he  was  called  to  a 
tutorship  in  that  institution,  remaining  as  an 
educator  in  scientific  branches  for  four  years. 
He  was  then  offered  a  professorship  in 
Washington  University,  at  St.  Louis,  and 
took  the  chair  of  physics.  While  attending 
tb  his  duties  at  the  University,  he  wrote  and 
published  a  number  of  valuable  papers  on 
"Animal  Mechanics."  He  also  contributed 
to  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Science,  and  to 
the  "American  Journal  of  Science"  articles 
on  the  distribution  of  errors  in  numbers 
written  from  memory,  "A  New  Form  of 
Lantern  Galvanometer,"  etc.  With  private 
means  he  conducted  a  magnetic  survey  of 
Missouri  from  1878  to  1882.  In  1877  he 
organized  the  Missouri  Weather  Service  on 
the  same  system  then  prevailing  in  Iowa,  and 
which  was  afterward  adopted  by  most  of  the 
other  States.  Meantime  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  was  extended,  and  in  1891 
Professor  Nipher  discontinued  his  corps  of 
observers,  together  with  the  reports.  He 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  and  also  president  of  the 
Engineers'  Club,  writing  the  reports  of  the 
transactions  of  the  former  for  five  consec- 
utive years.  He  has  contributed  to  the  liter- 
ature on  the  determination  of  rainfall,  arid  his 
work  has  been  published  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany.  He  has  also  contributed 
numerous  papers  to  scientific  journals,  Amer- 
ican and  European,  on  "Electricity,"  "The 
Steam  Engine,"  etc.  His  "Theory  of  Mag- 
netic Measurements,"  published  by  Van  Nos- 
trand  in  1886,  and  "Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism," 1895,  ^^^  standard  works  on  these  sub- 
jects. He  has  written  instructively  on  "Our 
Coriceptions   of    Physical    Law,"   on   "The 


Evolution  of  the  American  Trotting  Horse," 
on  "Choice  and  Chance,"  on  "The  Apprecia- 
tion of  Gold,"  "The  Determination  of  Wind 
Pressures  cm  Structures,"  and  many  other 
topics  showing  the  philosophical  and  trained 
bent  of  his  mind. 

.  Nishnabotna. — ^A  hamlet  on  the  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs  Railroad  in 
Atchison  County,  laid  out  by  F.  Volker  in 
1877. 

Nishnabotna  Biyer. — Is  the  most 
western  river  in  Missouri.  It  rises  in  south- 
ern Iowa  and  runs  south  for  fifty  miles  into 
the  Missouri  in  Atchison  County. 

Nix,  Evett  Dumas,  president  of 
Rogers  &  Nix  Grocer  Company,  was  born 
September  19,  1861,  in  Calloway  County, 
Kentucky.  His  parents  were  Secratus  and 
Elizabeth  (Holland)  Nix,  the  former  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky, 
The  father  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  a  suc- 
cessful business  man;  during  the  Civil  War 
he  held  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
a  Kentucky  regiment  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  .  The  son  attended  school 
at  Murray,  in  his  native  State,  for  a  few 
winters  previous  to  his  twelfth  year  of  age. 
He  was  engaged  in  labor  upon  the  home 
farm  until  he  was  sixteen,  when  he  secured 
a  position  in  a  general  store  at  Coldwater,  in 
which  he  remained  about  one  year,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Louis  Gross,  a  whole- 
sale confectioner  at  Paducah.  His  employer 
disposing  of  his  business,  he  worked  in  the 
same  line  for  Julius  Weil  &  Levey,  his  en- 
gagements extending  to  a  period  of  three 
years.  During  this  time,  he  was  intent  upon 
mental  improvement,  and  applied  himself 
closely  to  books  during  his  spare  hours,  thus 
succeeding  in  acquiring  a  fair  education,  en- 
tirely through  his  own  effort.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of  bus- 
iness concerns,  at  the  desk,  as  well  as  over 
the  counter,  qualifying  him  to  enter  upon 
commercial  and  financial  pursuits  creditably 
and  successfully.  He  then  entered  the  whole- 
sale grocery  house  of  J.  K.  Bondurant  &  Co., 
in  the  same  city,  and  was  employed  in  this 
house  until  1890,  applying  himself  so  closely 
that  he  did  not  lose  a  single  day's  salary  dur- 
ing his  entire  service.    In  January  of  that 
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year,  he  removed  to  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  and 
opened  a  retail  grocery  store,  which  he 
closed  out  in  December  following  to  estab- 
lish a  wholesale  house  in  the  same  line, 
the  first  in  the  Territory,  in  association  with 
O.  D.  Halsell,  under  the  firm  name  of  Nix 
&  Halsell.  In  1897  he  sold  his  interest  to  his 
partner,  and  removed  to  Joplin,  Missouri, 
where  he  and  A.  H.  Rogers  established  the 
Rogers  &  Nix  Wholesale  Grocery  Company, 
April  15,  1898.  The  success  of  the  firm  has 
been  phenomenal.  Beginning  with  sales  the 
first  month  amounting  to  $13,000,  their  bus- 
iness is  now  $60,000  a  month,  and  their  trade 
extends  through  southwest  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 
Territory.  They  occupy  a  commodious  and 
well  arranged  brick  block  which  they  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  with  adjoining  ware- 
houses on  the  railway  track.  Mr.  Nix  is  the 
president  and  manager.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Rogers,  president  of 
the  South  West  Missouri  Electric  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Nix  is  also  largely  interested 
in  valuable  mineral  lands,  as  a  directing 
stockholder,  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  of 
the  Kansas  City  Mining  and  Milling  Com- 
pany, operating  mills  and  leasing  mine  rights, 
on  the  Jackson  tract  near  Central  City. 
While  he  has  never  ceased  active  connection 
with  mercantile  concerns  since  he  first  en- 
tered business,  he  has  during  the  same  time 
occupied  positions  of  honor  and  trust  which 
imposed  upon  him  great  labor  and  weighty 
responsibility.  In  November,  1891,  Judge 
E.  B.  Green,  chief  justice  of  Oklahoma,  ap- 
pointed him  receiver  for  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Guthrie.  His  official  bond  under 
this  appointment  was  much  larger  than  ever 
before  made  in  the  Territory,  amounting  to 
$250,000,  and  the  work  of  liquidation  re- 
quired three  years'  time.  In  1893,  ^e  was 
appointed  United  States  Marshal  for  Okla- 
homa, by  President  Qeveland,  over  a  score 
of  competitors.  His  services  in  this  highly 
responsible  position  were  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  people,  and  were  performed 
with  tireless  vigilance,  fearless  courage,  and 
strict  fidelity.  When  he  was  appointed,  the 
Territory  was  overnm  by  outlaws  who  com- 
mitted with  impunity  all  manner  of  crimes 
and  depredations.  Train  and  bank  robberies 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  property 
and  human  life  were  in  constant  jeopardy.  It 
was  the  determination  of  Marshal  Nix  to  rid 


the  country  of  these  desperadoes,  and  within 
three  years  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose. 
The  most  notable  of  his  successes  was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  notorious  "Bill  Doolan 
band,*"  the  perpetrators  of  the  great  South 
West  City  robbery,  in  1893,  and  of  other 
startling  crimes.  The  chase  occupied  one 
and  one-half  years,  and  at  one  time  or  other 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputies  were 
engaged;  of  this  number,  three  were  killed 
while  acting  in  the  line  of  duty  at  Ingalls, 
Indian  Territory,  in*  September,  1893.  This 
affair  was  equivalent  to  many  of  the  skir- 
mishes of  war  times.  One  of  the  outlaws 
was  wounded,  and  one  captured.  '' Arkansas 
Tom"  and  William  Raidler  were  subse- 
quently captured;  the  two  last  named  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  fifty  and  ten  years,  respect- 
ively. Several  bystanders  were  wounded, 
and  a  number  of  horses  were  killed  in  the 
above  fight.  Those  of  the  outlaws  who 
escaped,  five  in  number,  Bill  Doolan,  George 

Newcomb,  Pierce,  alias  "Dynamite 

Dick,"  Buck  Weightman  and  Tulsey  Jack, 
subsequently  came  to  death  in  resisting  ar- 
rest, and  this  marked  the  extermination  of 
the  robber  band.  Marshal  Nix's  jurisdiction 
extended  over  five  judicial  districts,  and  his 
disbursements  during  his  official  term,  for 
salaries  of  court  officers,  court  expenses,  and 
the  pursuit  of  evildoers,  of  whom  there  were 
scores  convicted  of  every  form  of  felony  and 
misdemeanor,  amount  to  nearly  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars.  He  was  bitterly  assailed 
at  times  by  the  friends  of  outlaws,  or  by 
those  not  conversant  with  the  circumstances, 
for  the  severe  treatment  he  visited  upon  law- 
breakers, but  he  was  also  accorded  the 
highest  commendation  by  those  who  honored 
the  law,  and  craved  its  protection ;  while  the 
department  of  justice  ascribed  to  him  the 
credit  for  ending  the  reign  of  disorder,  and 
establishing  security  of  person  and  property. 
The  inspectors  of  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment reported  upon  his  conduct  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railway  paid  to  him  its 
offered  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  breaking  up  of  'the  Doolan  band,  which 
sum  he  distributed  among  the  deputies  en- 
gaged under  him  in  the  dangerous  mission. 
In  July,  1896,  having  accomplished  the 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  day  in  the  re- 
storation of  law  and  order,  he   resigned    in 
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order  to  give  his  attention  to  long  neglected 
personal  concerns,  and  his  accounts, covering 
the  enormous  amount  before  mentioned, 
were  audited  satisfactorily  and  finally  within 
the  year.  When  appointed,  he  was  but 
thirty-three  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
United  States  Marshal  in  the  service,  and  his 
district  was  the  most  diflScult  and  perilous 
in  the  country.  He  has  always  been  a  Demo- 
crat, and  until  recent  years  has  been  active 
in  party  affairs.  In  Oklahoma  he  was  a 
member  of  the  first  convention  of  his  party, 
and  of  all  similar  bodies  afterward  until  his 
removal  to  Missouri.  In  1894  he  was 
urgently  called  upon  to  become  a  congres- 
sional candidate,  but  declined.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joplin  Club.  Mr.  Nix  was  married 
at  Fulton,  Kentucky,  in  1884,  to  Miss  Ellen 
F.,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Betty  (Stone) 
Felts.  Born  of  this  marriage  have  been  two 
children,  Mabel,  aged  ten  years,  and  Edward 
Daniel,  aged  five  years.  He  is  a  careful  yet 
progressive  business  man,  master  of  every 
detail,  and  wholly  devoted  to  its  prosecution. 
In  a  personal  way,  he  is  genial  and  unassum- 
ing. To  meet  him  in  business  relations  or  in 
a  social  way,  no  one  would  perceive  in- 
dications of  that  great  self-assertion  and 
determination  which  served  him  so  well  in 
seasons  of  peril.  His  undertakings  in  more 
congenial  occupation  have  opened  most 
auspiciously,  and  the  future  is  bright  before 
him. 

19'oble,  John   Wlllock,  who    has 

achieved  distinction  as  soldier,  lawyer  and 
cabinet  minister,  was  bom  October  26,  1831, 
in  Lancaster,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1851,  with  college  honors,  having 
taken  a  prize  for  composition  in  his  junior 
year,  and  having  served,  also,  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Yale  Literary  Magazine."  Im- 
mediately after,  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  In  1855  he  came  to  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, and  began  practice,  but  soon  removed 
to  Keokuk,  Iowa.  In  1861  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  soldier  in  the  Third  Regiment  Iowa 
Cavalry,  and  was  promoted  through  the 
various  grades  to  colonel  and  brevet  briga- 
dier general.  He  served  in  campaigns  in 
Missouri,  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and  the 
campaigns  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  For  a  time  he  was  judge 
advocate  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  and 


of  the  department  of  Missouri.  In  1864  he 
married  Miss  Lizabeth  Halsted,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Hatfield  Halsted,  of  North- 
ampton,  Massachusetts,  and  immediately 
after  the  war  they  established  their  home  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Missouri,  and  held  that  office 
for  three  years.  In  1870  he  resigned,  al- 
though urged  by  President  Grant  to  continue 
his  service.  In  1872  he  declined  appoint- 
ment as  solicitor  general  of  the  United  States. 
In  1889  he  was  again  called  into  public  life, 
President  Harrison  appointing  him  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  During  his 
term  of  office  the  Interior  Department 
reached  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  df  the  bureau  of  pen- 
sions, the  land  bureau  and  the  Indian  bureau, 
and  the  practical  and  systematic  way  in  which 
its  business  was  conducted  in  every  branch 
has  caused  General  Noble's  administration  to 
be  regarded  as  in  every  respect  a  model  one. 
He  superintended  the  opening  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  its  settlement,  with  so  much 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  that  his 
name  there  is  greatly  respected.  In  his  last 
message  President  Harrison  paid  a  very 
marked  tribute  to  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of 
General  Noble  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
which  has  been  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
well  deserved.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
service  as  a  cabinet  minister  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  resumed  practice,  which  has 
covered  some  of  the  most  important  litiga- 
tion in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  West. 
General  Noble's  earliest  political  affiliations 
were  with  the  Whig  party.  When  slavery 
became  the  dominant  issue  in  politics  he  be- 
came a  Free  Soiler,  and  after  that  a  Repub- 
lican, in  the  councils  of  which  party  he  has 
been  influential  for  a  full  third  of  a  century. 

Nodaway  County. — ^A  county  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Iowa  line ;  south  by 'Andrew 
and  Holt  Counties;  east  by  Worth  and 
Gentry  Counties ;  and  west  by  Atchison  and 
Holt  Counties.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
River  Nodaway,  which  runs  through  the 
county  north  and  south,  and  whose  Indian 
meaning  is  "tranquil."  The  area  of  the 
county  is  460,800  acres.  The  surface  is  un- 
dulating prairie,  with  belts  of  beautiful  tim- 
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ber  along  the  water  courses/  On  the  Platte 
River  the  table  lands  are  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  water  level.  On  One  Hundred 
and  Two  River,  near  Howard's  Mill,  there 
are  bluffs  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the  land 
on  the  White  Cloud  is  somewhat  rugged. 
East  of  the  Platte  the  surface  is  rolling  with 
gentle  slopes.  There  is  little  marsh  land, 
and  nearly  the  whole  county  is  admirably 
adapted  to  cultivation.  It  is  well  watered  by 
the  Platte,  Nodaway  and  One  Hundred  and 
Two  Rivers,  which  flow  from  north  to  south 
into  the  Missouri,  and  the  White  Cloud, 
Florida,  Mill,  Mozingo,  Clear,  Honey,  Sand, 
Long  and  Mowery  Creeks,  and  good  springy 
are  found  at  Guilford,  Prather's,  Martins 
and  Shallers.  The  timber  along  the  water 
courses  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of 
material  for  their  log  houses,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  county.  The 
first  settlers  were  mostly  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Virginia,  where  forests 
abounded  and  prairies  were  unknown,  and 
they  were  prompted  to  locate  in  the  wooded 
belts,  not  only  by  the  house-building  mate- 
rial which  they  afforded  and  the  protection 
from  winter  blasts  which  they  gave,  but  by 
the  erroneous  idea,  which  it  took  nearly  a 
generation  to  dissipate,  that  prairie  land  was 
not  good  for  farming.  This  notion  finally 
yielded  before  the  logic  of  facts,  and  the 
Nodaway  prairies  came  to  present  some  of 
the  finest  farms  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the 
West.  The  original  timber  was  chiefly  black 
walnut,  red,  white  and  black  oak,  ash,  maple 
and  Cottonwood.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
was  consumed  in  the  building  of  the  log 
houses  of  the  first  settlers,  but  much  has 
been  done  to  replace  it  with  artificial  groves. 
The  average  rainfall  is  about  36  inches ;  9.«5 
inches  for  the  spring,  14.10  inches  for  the 
summer,  7.32  inches  for  the  fall,  and  5.25 
inches  for  the  winter.  Water  for  domestic 
use  is  obtained  from  springs  and  wells, 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep.  The  conditions 
are  favorable  to  health,  there  being  no 
endemics  peculiar  to  the  section.  The  limited 
swamp  districts  are  nearly  all  drained,  and 
the  malaria  which  was  common  in  the  early 
days  of  the  county  has  greatly  abated.  While 
the  Platte  Purchase  was,  down  to  its  settle- 
ment by  white  men  and  for  many  years  after, 
one  of  the  noblest  hunting  grounds  in  the 
world,  what  is  now  Nodaway  County  was 
probably  the  choicest  hunting  spot  in  the 


Purchase,  When  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  in  1810, 
led  his  expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  Astoria 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  party  spent  their 
first  winter  in  the  Nodaway  country  because 
of  the  abundance  of  game  found  there,  and 
all  through  the  cold  weather  feasted  sump- 
tuously upon  deer,  elk  and  turkeys.  Joseph 
Hutson,  who  was  the  first  settler  in  Lincoln 
Township  and  the  first  west  of  Nodaway 
River  in  the  county,  stated  that  after  he 
built  his  cabin  on  Mill  Creek,  two  miles  west 
of  where  Dawson  now  stands,  the  Indians, 
who  still  lingered  in  that  neighborhood, 
killed  three  elk  within  a  half  mile  of  his 
house,  one  of  them  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
his  door.  He  himself  often  shot  turkeys 
from  his  door.  One  morning  he  went  out  to 
kill  a  turkey,  and  killed  five  and  saw  at  least 
five  hundred.  The  tops  of  trees  that  had 
fallen  down  were  full  of  them.  One  fall  he 
killed  sixty-two  deer,  and  one  of  his  sons 
killed  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  One 
of  his  neighbors,  Henry  Owens,  killed  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  a  fall  and  winter,  and 
another  named  Daniel  Sears  killed  a  hundred 
and  twenty-six.  Another  old  settler  counted 
seventy-six  deer  in  herds  of  six  to  ten  in 
going  a  distance  of  six  miles  in  the  year  1841. 
Bear  were  not  so  abundant,  but  were  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  even  buffalo  were  to 
be  found  in  herds  of  five  hundred,  ten  miles 
north  of  Hutson's  cabin  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Missouri  River.  The  forests  abounded 
in  bee  trees,  and  honey  was  to  be  had  for 
the  taking.  Wade  H.  Davis,  writing  to  the 
Maryville  "Democrat"  in  1871  an  account 
of  a  trip  he  made  with  a  party  through 
the  country  in  1839,  stated  that  he  camped 
for  three  days  on  Clear  Creek  and  found  bee 
trees  enough  to  give  them  nearly  a  barrel  of 
honey.  On  the  trip  his  party  encountered 
several  camps  of  Indians  who  were  after  bee 
trees,  and  when  they  found  one  the  squaws 
would  chop  it  down  and  the  sweet  treasure 
would  be  appropriated.  In  February,  1841, 
when  the  act  creating  Holt  County  was 
passed,  it  was  given  the  name  of  Nodaway, 
but  a  subsequent  act  passed  at  the  same 
session  changed  this  to  Holt,  and  the  name 
Nodaway  was  reserved  for  the  present 
county,  whose  organization  was  perfected 
four  years  later  in  1845;  ^^^  ^^  ^^^e  7th  of 
April,  in  that  year,  the  county  court,  com- 
posed of  Honorable  Thomas  A.  Brown, 
James  M.  Fulkerson  and  John  Lowe,  jus- 
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tices,  met  at  the  house  of  I.  N.  Prather. 
John  Lowe  was  chosen  president  of  the  court 
and  Amos  Graham  appointed  clerk  to  hold 
office  until  the  next  general  election.  Green 
McCafferty  was  appointed  county  surveyor; 
and  Bartlett  Curl  came  into  court  and  gave 
bond  as  sheriflF.  Of  these  three  first  judges 
of  the  Nodaway  County  Court,  Thomas  A. 
Brown  afterward  moved  to  Buchanan  County 
and  was  elected  judge  of  the  Buchanan 
County  Court ;  James  M,  Fulkerson  removed 
to  Oregon  in  1852 ;  and  John  Lowe  removed 
to  Taylor  County,  Iowa.  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  court,  April  8,  1845,  Daniel  M. 
Carty  was  appointed  assessor;  and  Stephen 
Jones  was  appointed  to  locate  the  seat  of 
justice.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1846,  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Nodaway  County  met,  with 
Honorable  S.  L.  Leonard,  judge ;  I.  N.  Jones, 
circuit  attorney;  B.  Curl,  sheriff;  and  Amos 
Graham,  clerk.  The  sheriff  returned  as 
grand  jurors  the  following  persons :  Sylves- 
ter Lanham,  William  Davis,  Francis  Conlon, 
Benjamin  Sims,  A.  G.  Lowe,  William  Camp- 
bell, John  V.  Fletcher,  Thomas  Pistole, 
Jesse  James,  Timothy  Nash,  Isaac  N. 
Prather,  John  MoClain,  Harvey  Kincaid, 
Vardaman  Fletcher,  James  Ingles  and  Jona- 
than Lavering.  The  first  case  on  the  docket 
was  State  vs.  Archibald  Prather  for  cutting 
timber  on  State  land ;  and  the  next  was  State 
of  Missouri  vs.  Abraham  Fletcher  for  selling 
liquor  to  an  Indian.  Both  with  other  similar 
cases  were  continued.  The  first  trial  was 
State  of  Missouri  vs.  Cornelius  Brackney  for 
some  offense  not  named.  The  jurors  con- 
stituting the  first  petit  jury  in  the  county 
were  Henry  Swearingen,  Sr.,  Andrew  Shep- 
herd, Guilford  Richards,  Thomas  Harris,  J. 
M.  Cottrell,  William  Nash,  Jacob  Ross, 
Bennett  Robertson,  William  Young,  H. 
Langley,  Daniel  Swearingen,  Jr.,  and  John 
Dawson,  and  they  found  the  defendant  guilty 
and  assessed  his  punishment  at  a  fine  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  honor  of 
being  the  first  settler  in  the  county  belongs 
to  Isaac  Hogan.  He  came  from  Tennessee, 
and  with  his  brother  Daniel  Hogan,  Richard 
Taylor  and  Robert  M.  Stewart,  left  Platte 
County  in  the  spring  of  1839  to  explore  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  State.  The  Noda- 
way Valley  was  a  most  inviting  region,  and 
all  four  of  them  located  tracts,  but  only  Isaac 
Hogan  built  a  cabin  and  made  his  permanent 
home  there,  the  others  returning  to  Platte 


County  to  await  a  better  day.  One  of  the 
party,  Robert  M.  Stewart,  afterward  became 
distinguished  as  Governor  of  Missouri. 
Hogan's  house  was  built  near  Brown's 
Spring,  a  few  miles  south  of  where  the  town 
of  GraJiam  now  stands,  and  there  he  lived 
for  eleven  years — long  enough  to  see  the 
county  organized,  and  filling  up  with  im- 
migrants from  other  States  and  other  parts 
of  Missouri.  He  met  with  an  unhappy  fate 
in  1850,  when  he  joined  a  small  party  of 
emigrants  going  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  one  day  while  on  the  trail 
wantonly  and  without  provocation  shot  and 
killed  an  Indian  squaw.  Her  tribe,  exasper- 
ated by  the  deed,  gathered  in  force  and  sur- 
rounded the  little  party  of  emigrants,^  threat- 
ening to  attack  and  destroy  them  all  if  the 
murderer  was  not  delivered  up  to  them.  It 
was  a  bitter  choice,  but  the  emigrants  were 
forced  to  yield.  Hogan  was  given  up,  and 
the  Indians  tied  him  to  a  stake  and  tortured 
him  to  death,  stripping  his  skin  in  pieces 
from  his  body,  until  death  came  to  release 
him  from  his  sufferings.  The  year  after 
Hogan  built  his  cabin,  Hiram  Hsdl  came  in 
and  settled,  building  a  house  on  a  tract  eight 
miles  south  of  where  Maryville  now  stands. 
The  place  was  afterward  known  as  Prather 
Place,  taking  its  name  from  I.  N.  Prather,  a 
wealthy  Mercer  County  Kentuckian,  who 
the  same  year  came  in  and  at  first  settled  in 
White  Cloud  Township.  This  was  in  1840 
and  there  was  then  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood a  man  named  James  Bryant,  selling 
goods,  chiefly  whisky,  to  the  few  Indians  still 
lingering  in  Northwest  Missouri.  He  did 
not  become  a  permanent  resident,  but  soon 
moved  off.  Colonel  Prather  being  a  man  of 
means,  built  a  log  house  larger  than  those 
of  the  other  settlers,  and  in  this  the  first 
county  court  held  its  sessions  for  a  time  after 
the  county  was  organized.  A  number  of 
persons  came  and  went  into  and  through  the 
region  the  same  year  that  Colonel  Prather 
settled,  but  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from 
Isaac  Hogan's  settlement,  there  were  prob- 
ably only  six  permanent  residents — Isaac 
Hogfan,  Hiram  Hall,  Joseph  Hutson,  Thomas 
Heady,  I.  N.  Prather  and  Harvey  White, 
whose  houses  were  located  in  what  are  now 
Hughes,  Lincoln  and  White  Cloud  Town- 
ships. The  first  mill  was  built  in  1840  on 
One  Hundred  and  Two  River,  eight  miles 
south  of  Maryville,  by  William  A.  Cock,  from 
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Ohio.  It  was  a  saw  and  gristmill,  run  by 
water,  a  brush  dam  being  built  across  the 
river,  with  rock  on  top  and  earth  on  top  of 
the  rock.  There  was  a  good  fall  and  the 
rock  bottom  of  the  river  gave  the  dam  a 
good  fotmdation.  This  pioneer  mill,  which 
cost  $1,500,  was  a  frame  building  one  story 
high,  and  had  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  a  day.  At  first  it  ground  com 
only,  but  was  the  busiest  spot  in  the  county 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  common  sight 
to  see  horses  hitched  in  the  neighboring 
bottoms,  belonging  to  settlers  who  had 
come  from  far  and  near  to  get  their  supply 
of  meal.  The  first  courthouse  was  built  in 
1846.  It  was  a  log  edifice  of  two  rooms,  one 
twelve  by  twenty  feet  and  the  other  twenty 
feet  square,  and  cost  $250.  It  did  good  service 
until  1854,  when  a  brick  edifice  erected  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500  took  its  place.  This  lasted  till 
the  trial  of  the  Talbott  boys  in  1881,  when 
the  walls  were  deemed  unsafe,  and  that 
famous  trial  was  conducted  in  Union  Hall,  in 
Maryville.  In  1883  the  present  building  of 
pressed  brick  with  stone  facings  was  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  There  are  fifteen  town- 
ships in  the  county,  Lincoln,  Atchison,  Hop- 
kins, Independence,  Nodaway,  Polk,  Jackson, 
Greene,  Monroe,  Hughes,  White  Qoud, 
Grant,  Union,  Jefferson  and  Washington, 
and  the  county  is  under  township  organi- 
zation. The  taxable  property  of  the  county 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1897,  ^^  assessed  for 
taxes  of  1898  was  as  follows ;  acres  of  land, 
553.9S2> valued  at  $6,007,561 ;  town  lots,8,ii3, 
valued  at  $1,083,677,  total  real  estate,  $7,091,- 
238;  horses,  16,364,  valued  at  $236,313; 
mules,  2,285,  valued  at  $33312;  asses  and 
jennets,  59,  valued  at  $2,030;  neat  cattle, 
45,248,  valued  at  $529495;  sheep,  2,228, 
valued  at  $2,255;  hogs,  58,061,  vdued  at 
$97,239;  all  other  live  stock  16  head,  valued 
at  $130;  money,  bonds  and  notes,  $1,094,881 ; 
corporate  companies,  $233446 ;  all  other  per- 
sonal property,  $388,589;  total  personal 
property,  $2,645,190;  railroad,  bridge  and 
telegraph  property,  $1,107,200;  total  taxable 
property  of  all  kinds  in  the  county,  $io343r 
628.  It  ranks  eighth  in  the  State  in  this 
respect,  those  that  exceed  it  in  taxable  valu- 
ation being  Greene,  Jackson,  Jasper,  Pettis> 
Saline,  St.  Louis  and  Buchanan.  The  chief 
products  shipped  from  the  county  in  the  year 
1898  were;  38,202   head  of  cattle;   126459 


head  of  hogs;  3,242  head  of  sheep;  1^93 
head  of  horses  and  mules ;  129,662  bushels  of 
wheat ;  67,034  bushels  of  oats ;  759,947  bush- 
ek  of  com ;  197  tons  of  hay ;  325,335  pounds 
of  flour;  10,970  potmds  of  com  meal;  8,100 
pounds  of  ship  stuff;  720  pounds  of  clover 
seed ;  197,680  pounds  of  timothy  seed ;  87,700 
feet  of  lumber ;  20  tons  of  coal ;  61,500  brick ; 
three  cars  sewer  and  tile  pipe ;  10  cars  of  ice ; 
34,849  pounds  of  wool;  2,360  pounds  of 
tobacco;  1443489  pounds  of  poiitry;  331,- 
379  dozen  eggs;  221488  pounds  of  butter; 
2,936  pounds  of  cheese;  29,637  pounds  of 
dressed  meat ;  63,825  pounds  of  tallow ;  145,- 
862  pounds  of  hides ;  5,889  barrels  of  apples ; 
3,682  pounds  of  fresh  fruit ;  3,655  pounds  of 
honey;  1,540  pounds  of  canned  goods;  32,- 
100  pounds  of  nursery;  319  pounds  of  furs; 
and  4,562  pounds  of  feathers.  The  taxes 
assessed  for  1898  were,  for  State  revenue, 
$14,377;  State  interest,  $9,585;  county  pur- 
poses,  $99,521,  total  $123483.  In  value  of 
farm  lands,  it  is  surpassed  by  only  two 
counties,  Jackson  and  St.  Louis ;  in  horses,  it 
is  surpassed  by  only  three  counties.  Bates, 
Greene,  and  Jackson;  and  in  hogs  it  is  the 
first  county  in  the  State.  The  population  of 
the  county  in  1900,  was  32,568.  There  arc 
four  railroads  in  the  county,  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph 
&  Council  Bluffs,  the  Nodaway  Valley 
Branch,  and  the  Omaha  &  St.  Louis,  having 
a  total  mileage  of  one  hundred  miles  and  as- 
sessed at  a  valuationof  $i,o57,i95,and  paying 
taxes  of  all  kinds  of  $14,671.  There  are  150 
miles  of  telegraph  assessed  at  $22,301  and 
paying  $252  a  year  in  taxes.  Sixteen  news- 
papers in  Nodaway  County  give  it  the  largest 
number,  according  to  population,  of  any 
county  in  the  United  States,  and  the  way 
they  are  patronized  shows  the  people  to  be 
a  reading  community. 

Nodaway  Biver. — Rises  in  southern 
Iowa  and  flows  a  distance  of  seventy  miles 
through  Nodaway  and  Andrew  Counties  into 
the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  above  St.  Jo- 
seph. 

Nodaway  Station.— A  station  on  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs 
Railroad,  in  Andrew  County.  It  was  never 
laid  out  as  a  town,  and  the  population  is 
small,  but  it  is  an  inq>ortant  shipping  point 
for  fruit  and  wood. 
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Xoell,  John  Wm  l^'i^'O^r    ^"^    Cr)lL,rt><- 
man»  was  born  in  Bo'if^»r.l  c'c-^ntv,  Vu'/."   .-. 
Fcbruory  22,  iSio,  and  •li-'' 1  ii;  Wa^^hinf-  " 
City,     /arcli    14,    i^'3-     ili>    oi'uca^on    u.^: 
Ji.hited,  for,  at  ihe  at;e  of  scvO':tt:t*n,  he  r:     -. 
to  Al  .>souri  with  his  Kithcr,  and  did  n-j^  -... 
Uw  until  after  be  \Nas  niairu-d,  and  thr^ 
the  sn^^gostion  and  C'nr.x  ^   1  *   iiis  w'te.      *  . 
1843  ^^^   ^^'*^^   api^oirued   oi.  rk    fi'   th^'    Pei'. 
County  ciuMJt  c(^ni..  and   i.- i  !    die  po-!'-.-    ■ 
n"i*d  1850,  \\!*»en  be  w-in  '.dt^tcd  to  *^^c  >  . 
Senate.    In  iS^*^  I  e  \\a^     •••  '."'  to  C'^nu"*^    ■ 
a:<i  ro-e^'V^ted  T\vire  ik  •.-.  ..m,  servii  .■  k 

t'le  Thir- V  Mvtli,    thirty--'..      *'    and    i''-i'*' 
eichth  Cofii;  ••^>^e^.  dviiig  n:  -".      .".'M.jt.jp  »  *  ' 
ii:  the  l>.^t  s    •  ion  (  '     '~-  third  ti-*..i      ^!*    • 
a  man  of  pla'i    :  lan.i'  r   ,  npr'^nt  aitd 
able,  r.nd  \ery  '•      nlar  ■"''  'iis  dist^is.1     '!-■  -, 
sncceedtd  bv  h--      'n,    .1  >onias   I:..   \       '. 
the  fo]lr,\vinj,^  ten-   ' 

Xoell,  Tlioina  v     ^i  '     * 

g*rcsbinan,  \\.'wS  ^'.)i'.  .   «'  .• 

sonri,  April  3,   1."^.^  .  *     J    ■ 

Missouri.  October  3.  , 

\V.  Not^ll.  \vp>  a  mt  1,. 

tbiC  son  iid^v^dt'-d  }•!-.  \r 

1  f c  was   educarcd   at   S. 

A:ier  sttuiying  L-w  in   *d.s 

c.stabli^ho'l  hnnself  in  jn-ac" 

Towa,  but  later  returned  t  ^ 

fat!ur  was   a  I'nl  )n  man   i*. 

and  so  was  ho,  and  at  ti  e  b 

war  he   t  Peered    -  ne  ser^i.'*- 

n:.i;(^r  of   nnl:.:a,    'md   ai'  '; 

the  I'.dted  Sures  recfular    t*' 

^li^'d   in   \Va.-hiii5r^on,  in    i>  .' 

of  ins  third  tern\  an- 1  b.''  r^^-    ■ 

in  t'^c  n^v  V  anrl  in  l8^'4  \  .i- 

r"' '-s  to  sn-x'eed  iii^n  in  ^'i'*    . 

lie  "     s  .    ~elv*:(.ed  in  i8'*'>  av  ' 

du  d     ..   N  f  niid~t  f)i  his  t'  • 

and  ■"      /  f>f  bis  manboc  '  .  .     ►- 

it'f.  ..i    ,  •■  '\u:c  career  o^  .  r 


ni*.\-se'\.'' '    ■'     t    v     ■    '   .  .'.^     ;    ..  -e    or 
,    V'M':  ^r    ,v    {'        ..,;  ^       ^^^    }/ ;' .nianis' 
:  J   b.'ni..  <'   '    i..'...h:i,  *Mi<1  i  i- ■■^r;int-'t 
i  '■.■   t!"  n  '   •'  .  .  .     r;..hi<'r  in   the 
•    '  .t:  bxaii    s;  »J"        t    i .    fi.   Le^mai  I 
■  -'..r".  ."■  tl:      .:r^   -   -a  ^'j '^e  nioi:ths' 
\  i'.'^  >  ./i    *-^  .'T-  '•  >  a  volupttf^r  ^.**i 
.     V  >i  ,,  n  irvV.  J  ar  '  Tbirtv-sevfn  ;- 
■     -:  <  du.i  t'T."M.-y.     In  I ^"'-5  he  \v;;> 
'  .    I    .nui-^r  ol  tlie  Vidcan  ^T;.r'Jn■ 
't'in\    a  J  i  cccupi<'J  that  po^i- 
■  •.  \\*i.  ;'     d".   :d:oenbe^r:*r   re- 
'     ..  ni  b.'i  c    Ptrol  c>f  the  busi- 
^  *•   (bs, .(»«(,;   01   his   iiiu.'r"St, 
•    f,'>n^  •    a  k1    biisinos>    ui 
■•'     '       i-       ••:('.    mtertstvd    as 
^  ■  '  ^'   I  i   nt   "  -pt  ra^«  d  bv 
'.     '  .      d'bc     r.  f»T  *';:^n- 
;.    ^ .      ..  ^     I>r'!ieKwi^i  t^ 
.'..Mt  '      rd  to  b'* 
:       :   \\  r.  Griese-- 
•  '  .  *-    i  .\   Xolkcr. 
■    -  ■■    (  -.Iv'd   by 
r  •     .1  i;Mnv\ 
'      '        1.1    i^.'M;, 
*•; ,    ;.  rwT- 
:   .    *'.'■-:  \/- 
■;•       1     ••■■!    < ,1 

•    :i:e 


1  'i.r*  v-i.  ^ 

a    dii.-.l    : 

' » '  e   t  ■  t 


^i»W  *  r,    William    1   . 

\^ .. :       '     .     December    o,     »    , 
br-  -rnany.     He  rCv"'     '    . 

*>        '  -.-'\at«    scdiools,   '••■  ■     •• 

t:<      .      •    •    v.n  sixteen  years 

.    .  bip.'dinf^  in  I.'itTbi  .  . 
•  '>^57.     bfe  tlien  c;k  ■.•    i  ■ 
.  .1  'd  obtained  --'^  •^  ->  t 
'):.],  wb'icb   v. as   t-  -^r.   v-' 
'    of  oiie  of  his  b-oiliors. 
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Noellf  John  W.9  lawyer  and  Congress* 
man,  was  bom  in  Bedford  County,  Virginia, 
February  22,  1816,  and  died  in  Washington 
City,  March  14,  1863.  His  education  was 
limited,  for,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came 
to  Missouri  with  his  father,  and  did  not  study 
law  until  after  he  was  married,  and  then  on 
the  suggestion  and  counsel  of  his  wife.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Perry 
County  circuit  court,  and  held  the  position 
until  1850,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  re-elected  twice  in  succession,  serving  in 
the  Thirty-sixth,  Thirty-seventh  and  Thirty- 
eighth  Congresses,  dying  in  Washingfton  City 
in  the  first  session  of  his  third  term.  He  was 
a  man  of  plain  manners,  upright  and  honor- 
able, and  very  popular  in  his  district.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  E.  Noell,  in 
the  following  term. 

Noell,  Thomas  E.,  lawyer  and  Con- 
gressman, was  bom  in  Perry  County,  Mis- 
souri, April  3,  1839,  and  died  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  October  3,  1869.  His  father,  John 
W.  Noell,  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
the  son  inherited  his  virtues  and  popularity. 
He  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
After  studying  law  in  his  father's  office,  he 
established  himself  in  practice  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  but  later  returned  to  Perryville.  His 
father  was  a  Union  man  in  the  Civil  War 
and  so  was  he,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  entered  the  service  and  was  made 
major  of  militia,  and  afterward  captain  in 
the  United  States  regular  army.  His  father 
died  in  Washington,  in  1863,  '^^  the  midst 
of  his  third  term,  and  he  resigned  his  position 
in  the  army  and  in  1864  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress to  succeed  him  in  the  Third  District. 
He  was  re-elected  in  1866  and,  like  his  father, 
died  in  the  midst  of  his  term,  in  the  bloom 
and  vigor  of  his  manhood  and  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  public  career  of  unusual  promise. 

Nolker,  William  F.,  manufacturer, 
was  bom  December  6,  1840,  at  Osna- 
brueck,  Germany.  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation in  private  schools,  and,  when  a  lit- 
tle more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  came  to 
this  country,  landing  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
in  the  year  1857.  He  then  came  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  obtained  employment  at  the 
Western  Hotel,  which  was  then  under  the 
management  of  one  of  his  brothers.    He  be- 


came messenger  in  the  banking  house  of 
Fallis,  Young  &  Co.,  now  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank,  of  Cincinnati,  and  remained 
until  1863.  He  then  became  cashier  in  the 
wholesale  hardware  store  of  E.  G.  Leonard 
&  Co.,  and  during  the  time  saw  three  months' 
service  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  volunteer  sol- 
dier in  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
Regiment  of  Ohio  Infantry.  In  1865  he  was 
made  general  manager  of  the  Vulcan  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  occupied  that  posi- 
tion until  1867,  when  Mr.  Shoenberger  re- 
tired, leaving  him  in  full  control  of  the  busi- 
ness. In  1873  he  disposed  of  his  interest, 
and  established  his  home  and  business  in 
St.  Louis,  where  he  became  interested  as 
a  partner  in  the  brewery  plant  operated  by 
Brinckwirth  &  Griesedieck.  The  reorgan- 
ized firm  became  known  as  Brinckwirth, 
Griesedieck.  &  Nolker,  which  continued  to  be 
its  style  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Griese- 
dieck, when  it  became  Brinckwirth  &  Nolker. 
In  1882  this  partnership  was  succeeded  by 
the  Brinckwirth-Nolker  Brewing  Company, 
with  Mr.  Nolker  as  its  president.  In  1889, 
in  connection  with  other  St.  Louis  brewer- 
ies, it  was  merged  into  the  St.  Louis  Brew- 
ing Association,  the  largest  corporation  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  Retaining,  after  the 
consolidation,  a  large  interest  in  the  business, 
Mr.  Nolker  has  since  been  officially  identified 
with  it  as  treasurer.  In  addition  to  his  con- 
nection with  this  enterprise,  he  is  a  director 
of  the  German-American  Bank,  a  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Trust  Company,  pres- 
ident of  the  Gilsonite  Roofing  &  Paving 
Company,  vice  president  of  the  Gilson 
Asphaltum  Company,  vice  president  of  the 
Lithosite  Manufacturing  Company,  and  is 
also  an  officer  and  director  in  something  like 
twenty  other  corporations.  Mr.  Nolker  mar- 
ried, June  5,  1873,  Miss  Louisa  Brinckwirth, 
daughter  of  Theodore  Brinckwirth.  Mrs. 
Nolker  died  in  1883. 

Nollaa,  Louis  E.*  clerg}rman  and  phi- 
lanthropist, was  bom  July  r,  1810,  in  Reich- 
enbach,  Prussia,  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1869.  At  three  years  of  age  he 
was  left  a  half-orphan  by  the  death  of  his 
mother,  but  in  later  childhood  his  father's 
second  wife  gave  to  him  all  of  a  mother's 
tender  care  and  consideration,  and  her 
deep  piety  had  much  to  do  with  forming  his 
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character  and  inclining  him  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered the  Prussian  Army  as  a  regular  sol- 
dier, and  after  serving  three  years  he  was 
retained  by  his  former  commander,  who  gave 
him  the  secretaryship  of  the  general's  ofHce. 
Having  become  in  his  twentieth  year  a  de- 
vout Christian  and  follower  of  the  Master, 
he  became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  his  de- 
sire was  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  spread 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  pursued  a  course  of  study 
in  theology  at  Barmen,  and  was  ordained  to 
missionary  work,  to  find  the  first  field  of 
labor  to  which  he  was  assigned  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America.  This  brought 
him  to  the  United  States,  and  to  St.  Louis 
in  1837.  Here  his  missionary  colleague  was 
stricken  with  an  illness,  and  Mr.  Nollau  at- 
tended him  tenderly  and  lovingly  for  nearly 
a  year,  when  his  brother  missionary  was 
called  to  his  reward  in  heaven.  During  this 
time  Mr.  Nollau  had  gathered  together  a 
congregation  of  his  countrymen  living  in  St. 
Louis  County,  to  whom  he  preached  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Thus  it  came  about  that  he 
found  his  field  of  labor  not  among  the 
heathen,  but  among  Christians  who  needed 
a  leader  and  shepherd.  In  1849,  feeling  that 
he  was  under  obligations  to  enter  the  mis- 
sionary work  for  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated, he  returned  to  Germany  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  society  under  which  he 
had  studied.  He  was  then  sent  to  South 
Africa,  but  as  he  found  there  all  the  mis- 
sionaries needed  in  that  field,  and  his  heart 
was  still  with  his  people  in  America,  he  re- 
turned to  this  country  before  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  took  charge  of  his  former  con- 
gregation in  the  Gravois  settlement,  in  St. 
Louis  County.  Here  he  labored  until  1852, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Evangeli- 
cal St.  Peter's  Church  of  St.  Louis,  located 
at  Fourteenth  and  Carr  Streets.  Here  he 
had  a  broad  field,  and  that  it  was  well  culti- 
vated is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  a  sin- 
gle year  he  baptized  into  the  church  up- 
ward of  600  persons.  He  was  a  believer  in 
practical  Christianity  and  in  the  theory  that 
the  pastor  should  care  in  a  measure  for  the 
bodies  as  well  as  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
came  under  his  charge.  Accordingly,  in 
1857,  he  founded  the  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital, which  was  the  first  homeopathic  hos- 


pital established  west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Having  established  a  reputation  as 
a  public  benefactor,  his  appeals  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  men  of  means  in  St.  Louis  met 
a  hearty  response,  and  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  hospital  he  was  greatly  aided 
by  Francis  Whittaker,  Adolphus  Meier,  Sam- 
uel Plant,  Frederick  Bolte,  Sr.,  Franz  Hacke- 
meier  and  others.  Two  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  Mr.  Nol- 
lau took  the  initiatory  step  which  resulted 
in  the  building  up  of  that  noble  charity 
known  as  the  German  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home.  Always  solicitous  for  the  fatherless 
and  motherless  little  ones  of  his  congrega- 
tion, on  one  occasion,  when  he  made  inquiry 
at  an  orphans'  home  for  some  children  whom 
he  had  placed  there,  he  was  told  that  they 
had  been  supplied  with  homes  in  different 
families,  the  result  being  that  children  be- 
longing to  the  same  fam^y  had  been  widely 
separated.  This,  he  said  to  himself  upon 
returning  home,  was  all  wrong,  and  that  an 
institution  should  be  provided  for  the  care 
of  such  children,  in  which  they  should  be 
kept  together  and  which  would  be  a  home 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  until  they  were 
able  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take  care 
of  themselves.  This  was  the  basic  idea  upon 
which  the  German  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home  was  founded,  and  orphans  admitted 
to  that  institution  were  not  to  be  taken  from 
it  for  purposes  of  adoption  with  the  result 
that  children  of  the  same  parentage  should 
be  separated  and  lose  all  knowledge  of  each 
other.  Henry  Sam  was  the  first  inmate  of 
the  orphans'  home,  which  was  established  in 
the  rear  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital, 
and  the  next  inmates  were  four  children  en- 
tirely orphaned  by  the  death  of  their  mother 
on  a  Mississippi  River  steamer.  In  i860  Mr. 
Nollau  resigned  his  pastorship  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,  and  from  that  year  until  his  death 
devoted  all  his  time  to  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions which  he  had  founded.  During  the 
years  of  the  Civil  War  the  Good  Sanuuitan 
Hospital  was  leased  to  the  government  as 
a  military  hospital,  and  the  old  hospital 
quarters,  at  Sixteenth  and  Carr  Streets,  were 
again  occupied  by  its  patients,  while  the  or- 
phans, having  to  vacate  the  building  on  the 
site  of  the  hospital,  found  temporary  quar- 
ters at  Sixteenth  and  Carr  Streets,  opposite 
the  building  occupied  as  a  hospital.  An  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  visited  the  home  in  1863, 
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and  on  July  8th  of  that  year  the  roof  of 
the  building  caught  fire,  and  the  loss  of 
clothing,  bedding  and  provisions  occasioned 
thereby  seriously  interfered  with  the  up- 
building of  the  institution.  It  was  no  small 
task  to  find  immediate  shelter  for  the  fifty- 
three  orphans  thus  deprived  of  their  "home, 
but  Mr.  NoUau  went  forward,  trusting  in  the 
giver  of  all  good,  and  renewing  his  appeals 
to  the  charitable  people  of  St.  Louis.  In 
1861  the  institution  was  regularly  incorpo- 
rated as  the  German  Protestant  Orphans' 
Home,  and  in  1866  the  board  of  directors 
purchased  the  La  Beaume  farm,  situated  on 
the  St.  Charles  Rock  Road,  nine  miles  west 
of  the  St.  Louis  courthouse,  for  its  occu- 
pancy. The  same  year  sixty  wards  of  the 
institution  were  transferred  to  this  new  lo- 
cation, which  was  in  every  way  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  selected.  The  farm  comprised  sixty- 
five  acres,  on  which  was  a  large  main  build- 
ing and  suitable  outhouses,  and  an  orchard 
of  about  1,000  fruit  trees.  The  price  paid 
for  this  property  was  $23,000,  divided  into 
four  installments.  Mr.  Nollau  set  about  col- 
lecting the  necessary  funds  to  meet  this  ob- 
ligation, and  his  earnestness,  coupled  with 
superior  executive  ability,  enabled  him  to 
realize  his  expectations.  Among  those  who 
co-operated  with  him  most  actively  in  this 
work  were  Mr.  Franz  Hackemeier,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Nollau  as  superintendent  of  the 
home,  and  has  occupied  that  position  for 
more  than  thirty  years  past,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Bolte,  who  was  always  tenderly  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  the  institution.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  number  of  orphans  to  be 
cared  for  has  made  it  necessary  to  add  to 
the  main  building,  and  it  is  now  in  all  re- 
spects an  ideal  institution  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
Nollau  died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  was 
mourned  by  all  classes  of  people  in  St.  Louis, 
every  one  who  knew  him  appreciating  his 
usefulness  and  the  value  of  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  public  A  leading 
St.  Louis  newspaper  said  of  him:  "Pastor 
Nollau  was  indeed  a  good  man,  and  has  set 
an  example  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 
A  strictly  conscientious  man,  he  was  one  who 
gave  proof  of  his  faith  in  his  deeds.  Per- 
sonally he  was  amiable  and  agreeaj)le,  and 
his  departure  will  bring  grief  not  only  to 
those  who  knew  and  honored  him  for  his 
work,  but  to  thousands  of  poor  and  home- 


less who,  through  his  self-denial  and  untir- 
ing energy,  have  been  cared  for  in  the  in- 
stitution which  he  founded." 

Non-Sectarian  Church. — ^A  church 
maintained,  as  its  name  signifies,  independent 
of  any  religious  denomination.  The  church 
which  bears  this  name  in  St.  Louis  was  estab- 
lished January  i,  1890,  and  among  its  found- 
ers were  Dr.  J.  J.  Lawrence,  Dr.  R.  M.  King, 
Joseph  Maxwell,  S.  T.  McCormick,  C.  A.  Bat- 
tle, J.  M.  Battle  and  T.  T.  Ruby.  Its  mem- 
bers subscribe  to  no  creed,  and  submit  to  no 
doctrinal  tests  as  a  condition  precedent  to  be- 
ing admitted  to  church  fellowship.  To  every 
individual  is  conceded  the  right  to  think  for 
himself,  so  far  as  matters  of  doctrine  are  con- 
cerned, and  all  that  is  required  of  members 
is  that  they  shall  earnestly  endeavor  to  learn 
and  do  what  is  right.  Three  hundred  mem- 
bers were  enrolled  in  this  church  in  1898,  and 
the  congregation  worshiped  in  a  handsome 
edifice  located  at  the  corner  of  Lindell  Boule- 
vard and  Vandeventer  Avenue,  with  Rev.  R. 

C.  Cave  as  pastor  in  charge. 

Noonday  Club.— This  dub  was  organ- 
ized January  i,  1893,  with  the  following  gen- 
tlemen as  incorporators:  Edward  C.  Sim- 
mons, J.  QifFord  Richardson,  Rolla  Wells, 
Pierce  P.  Fruber,  Joseph  L.  Lawrence,  Lewis 

D.  Dozier,  John  R.  Lionberger,  Robert  McK. 
Jones,  John  F.  Lee.  It  was  incorporated  for 
a  period  of  fifty  years  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing by  social  intercourse  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  the  members,  of  obtaining 
and  enjoying  a  place  for  friendly  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  commercial  and  business  interests  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  by  the  discussion  of  any 
questions  concerning  such  interests,  and  for 
advancing  the  information  and  scientific  edu- 
cation of  its  members  by  maintaining  a 
library.  All  discussions  at  any  meeting  are 
limited  to  matters  affecting  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  city  or  club,  in  no  case  allow- 
ing any  religious  or  political  questions  to  be 
debated.  The  club  is  now  one  of  the  strong- 
est commercial  and  social  organizations  in 
the  dty,  and  has  richly  furnished  apartments 
in  the  Security  Building,  comer  of  Locust 
and  Fourth  Streets.  The  dub  now  has  a 
membership  of  some  350. 

Norbome. — ^A  city  of  the  fourth  class,  in 
Carroll  County,  ten  miles  west  of  Carrollton 
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and  five  miles  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  on 
the  Wabash  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroads.  It  was  laid  out  in  1868 
and  was  incorporated  in  1874.  It  has  a  fine 
graded  school,  Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian, 
Lutheran  and  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches, 
an  operahouse,  two  banks,  a  flouring  mill, 
two  grain  elevators,  a  tile  and  brick  works, 
an  electric  lighting  plant,  two  newspapers, 
the  "Leader"  and  the  "JeflFersonian,"  and 
about  fifty  other  business  enterprises,  includ- 
ing stores  in  the  different  branches  of  trade, 
shops,  etc.  The  different  leading  fraternal 
orders  have  lodges  in  the  city.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  exceedingly  fertile  farming 
country.    Population,  1899  (estimated),  1,500. 

Normal  Schools.— There  are  three 
normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
in  Missouri,  one  for  the  First  District  at 
Kirksville,  and  one  for  the  Second  District 
at  Warrensburg,  these  two  established  in 
1871,  and  one  for  the  Third  District  at  Cape 
Girardeau  established  in  1873,  all  of  them  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  State.  Each  is  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  regents,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  being  a  member 
of  the  board  ex  officio.  The  school  at  Kirks- 
ville had,  in  1898,  739  students  enrolled,  363 
males  and  374  females,  with  twenty-two  grad- 
uates at  four  years  and  thirty-five  graduates 
at  two  years.  In  the  schools  of  practice  there 
were  forty-five  males  and  sixty-three  females, 
making  a  total  enrollment  of  845.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  school  for  the  year  1897  were, 
from  the  State,  $15400;  from  students,  $8,- 
167;  total,  $23,567.  The  expenditures  were 
for  ten  teachers'  pay  rolls,  $15400;  for  twelve 
incidental  pay  rolls,  $6412;  total,  $21,812. 
The  report  of  the  school  at  Warrensburg  for 
1898  showed  1,050  students  enrolled,  410 
young  men  and  524  young  women,  with  116 
in  the  summer  school.  There  were  enrolled 
in  the  training  department  sixty-nine  males 
and  eighty-four  females,  total  153.  The  age 
of  pupils  in  the  training  department  is  be- 
tween six  and  sixteen  years.  The  graduates 
in  the  two  years'  course  in  1898  were  thirty- 
nine  young  men  and  sixty-five  young  women, 
total  104.  In  the  four  years'  course  there 
were  twenty-one  young  men  and  twenty-eig^t 
young  women  graduates,  total  forty-nine. 
The  receipts  for  1898  were :  From  the  State, 
$14,505;  from  students,  $13,024;  from  inci- 
dental fund  by  transfers,  $5,045;  borrowed 


at  bank,  teachers'  fund,  $2,000;  from  text 
book  fund,  $794;  from  State  library  fund, 
$500;  from  science  building,  $354;  from 
painting  fund,  $209;  total,  $36433.  The 
total  disbursements  were  $34,768,  of  which 
sum  $21464  was  paid  to  teachers. 

The  Cape  Girardeau  school  had  enrolled 
in  1898,  332  students,  188  males  and  144  fe- 
males, with  forty-four  in  the  practice  school. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  were:  From  the 
State,  $12,151 ;  from  incidental  fees,  $2,739. 
The  expenditures  were  $24,975,  of  which 
$10,900  was  for  teachers'  salaries. 

Normlley  James  C.^  lawyer,  was  bom 
in  1848,  was  reared  in  the  East,  graduated 
from  Georgetown  College,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  studied  law  in  Columbia 
Law  School  of  Washington,  D.  C,  While  in 
Washingfton  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an 
intimate  association  with  the  elder  Thomas 
Ewing.  During  this  time  he  was  witness  to 
some  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  in  American 
history,  and  also  had  the  experience  of  serv- 
ing for  a  time  in  the  Union  Army.  He  came 
to  St.  Louis  in  1869,  and  first  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  as  counsel  for  the  de- 
fense in  a  murder  trial,  which  gave  him  im- 
mediate renown  as  an  advocate.  He  was 
soon  afterward  elected  circuit  attorney,  and 
bent  all  his  splendid  energies  to  the  task  of 
making  the  best  possible  record  in  that  ofl&ce. 
Later  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  criminal 
court,  and  proved  himself  an  able  and  con- 
scientious judicial  officer.  He  had  a  sensi- 
tive nature,  however,  and  attacks  made  upon 
him  by  one  of  the  city  papers  caused  him  to 
commit  suicide  on  the  9th  of  August,  1892. 

Northeast  Missouri  Press  Associa- 
tion« — ^This  association,  composed,  as  its 
name  indicates,  of  newspapers  published  in 
northeast  Missouri,  was  organized  at  Hanni- 
bal in  1889,  Honorable  John  A.  Knott  being 
the  first  president.  The  object  is  to  bring  to- 
gether in  convention  the  newspaper  fraternity 
of  that  quarter  of  the  State  in  order  to  form 
a  better  acquaintance  and  promote  mutual 
interests  by  free  discussion  of  live  practical 
subjects. 

North  Missouri  Railroad. — ^The 
North  Missouri  Railroad  Company  was  tn^ 
corporated  March  3,  1851,  to  build  a  railroad 
from  St.  Charles,  Missouri,  to  the  Iowa  State 
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line.  The  incorporators  were  residents  of  the 
counties  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  route. 
In  1852  the  charter  was  amended  so  as  to 
allow  the  road  to  be  extended  to  St.  Louis, 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  in 
St.  Louis  June  11,  1853,  Frederick  Schulen- 
berg,  Lewis  Bissell,  Gerard  B.  Allen,  Thos. 
L.  Sturgeon,  Francis  Yosti,  Charles  D. 
Drake,  Arnold  Krekel,  James  T.  Sweringen, 
James  S.  Rollins,  Calvin  Case  and  William  G. 
Moore  were  chosen  directors.  John  OTal- 
lon  was  made  president,  E.  C.Willis  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  C.  D.  Drake  counselor. 
At  the  next  election  Colonel  OTallon  de- 
clined a  re-election,  and  Isaac  H.  Sturgeon 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  In  1855  ^he  com- 
pany received  from  the  State  a  loan  of  $1,000,- 
000  in  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  iron  and 
rolling  stock  for  the  line  south  of  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  with  which  it 
made  connection,  and  it  reached  Warrenton 
in  1855,  Mexico  in  1858  and  Macon  Febru- 
ary I,  1859.  Under  the  charter  ferriage 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  St.  Charles  was 
necessary,  requiring  unloading  cars  on  one 
side  and  reloading  upon  the  other  side.    In 

1864  the  loaded  cars  were  first  ferried  across 
the  river,  and  this  method  was  maintained 
until  the  St.  Charles  bridge  was  built.    In 

1865  first  mortgage  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000,000,  and  the  northern 
branch  and  the  main  hne  to  Kansas  City  were 
completed,  and  the  proposed  bridge  was 
built.  The  name  of  the  road  was  afterward 
changed  to  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  & 
Northern,  and  subsequently  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  "Wabash  Railroad  Company." 
(See  "Wabash  Raih-oad.") 

North  St.  Louis.— A  town  site  then  adja- 
cent to  St.  Louis,  laid  out  by  William  T. 
Christy,  William  Chambers,  and  Thomas 
Wright  in  1816.  This  town  extended  from 
the  river  to  Twelfth  Street,  and  embraced  the 
territory  which  is  now  between  Madison  and 
Montgomery  Streets.  In  the  dedication  by 
Messrs.  Chambers,  Christy  and  Wright,  they 
gave  a  market  square,  school  park  and  church 
sites.  This  territory  was  made  a  part  of  the 
city  by  an  expansion  of  the  limits  in  1841. 

Northwestern  Medical  College.— 

A  medical  college  founded  at  St.  Joseph  in 
1881.  In  1895  2t  portion  of  its  faculty  with- 
drew and  founded  Central  Medical  College, 
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with  the  result  that  the  Northwestern  Medical 
College  was  subsequently  discontinued. 

Norris,  Jewett,  pioneer  and  public 
benefactor,  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Grafton 
County,  New  Hampshire,  June  11,  1809,  and 
died  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  May  12,  1891. 
The  early  years  of  his  life  were  passed  on  a 
farm,  and  his  educational  advantages  were 
such  as  were  afforded  by  country  schools. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  a 
country  store  and  there  gained  his  earliest  ex- 
perience in  merchandising.  Afterward  he  was 
employed  in  commercial  establishments  in 
Boston,  three  years,  and  in  New  York  seven 
years.  In  1835  ^^  came  West  and  located  on 
unsurveyed  land  near  where  the  city  of  Tren- 
ton, Missouri,  was  afterward  located.  He 
married  in  1837,  Sarah  E.  Peery,  daughter  of 
George  Peery,  who  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Grundy  County.  With  his  young 
wife  he  moved  into  the  log  cabin  which  he 
had  built  on  government  land,  and  for  twenty 
years  thereafter  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock-raising,  and  was  very  successful  in 
these  enterprises.  He  participated  in  the 
organization  of  Grundy  County,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  judges  of  the  county  court.  Later 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Missouri 
State  Senate.  By  instinct  and  training  he 
was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  human 
slavery,  and  when  it  became  evident  that 
there  was  to  be  an  armed  conflict  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  he  unhesitatingly 
espoused  the  Union  cause.  When  a  conven- 
tion was  called  in  1861  to  consider  the  rela- 
tions of  Missouri  to  the  Federal  government, 
he  canvassed  most  of  northern  Missouri  in 
favor  of  the  Union  candidates  for  members 
of  the  convention,  and  electrified  that  region 
by  His  eloquence  and  earnestness.  In  1862 
he  was  again  elected  State  Senator  for  the 
district  then  composed  of  Grundy,  Mercer, 
Harrison  and  Daviess  counties,  and  served 
during  the  following  four  eventful  years  with 
marked  credit  and  ability.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Legislature  in  de- 
vising ways  and  means  for  maintaining  the 
provisional  or  Union  Government,  and  keep- 
ing the  militia  in  the  field.  In  1863  he  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  strong  resolutions  taking 
advanced  grounds  in  favor  of  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  the  punishment  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery.       In  support  of  these 
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propositions,  he  made  a  bold^  clear  and  able 
speech,  which  was  published  throughout  the 
State  and  did  much  to  revive  the  hope  and 
courage  of  the  loyal  people.  He  was  captain 
and  quartermaster  of  the  Grundy  County 
Battalion  of  Missouri  Militia  during  the  years 
1861-2,  and  with  his  private  means  furnished 
supplies  to  this  and  the  Mercer  County  Bat- 
talion. During  the  years  1863,  1864  and 
1865  he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Thir- 
tieth Regiment,  Enrolled  Missouri  Militia. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  detailed  as  mustering 
officer  for  many  counties  in  northern  Mis- 
souri, and  contributed  largely  toward  main- 
taining the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the 
Union  militia.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  as  Senator,  in  1866,  he  took  no  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  devoted  himself  to 
his  personal  business  interests.  Impaired 
health  caused  him  to  seek  change  of  climate, 
and  he  removed  to  St  Paul,  Minnesota, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
investments  at  St.  Paul  yielded  him  rich  re- 
turns, and  in  1890  he  gave  to  Trenton  prac- 
tically all  the  money  which  he  had 
accumulated  and  which  he  took  with  him 
when  he  left  there,  in  the  form  of  a  $50,000 
gift  to  the  board  of  education  of  that  city, 
such  gift  to  be  used  for  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  a  free  public  library.  This 
generous  benefaction  was  thankfully  accepted 
and  judiciously  used  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  appropriated  by  Judge  Norris,  and  the 
Jewett  Norris  Free  Public  Library  is  now 
one  of  the  notable  educational  institutions  of 
northern  Missouri. 

Norton^  Elijah  Hise,  eminent  as  a 
jurist  and  statesman,  was  born  November  21, 
1821,  in  Russellville,  Kentucky.  His  parents 
were  William  F.  and  Mary  (Hise)  Norton, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  reared  a 
numerous  family  of  children,  all  of  whom 
filled  useful  and  honorable  positions  in  life. 
Elijah  Hise  Norton,  the  fifth  of  their  chil- 
dren, acquired  his  literary  education  in  Rus- 
sellville, and  at  Centre  College,  Danville, 
Kentucky.  He  engaged  in  the  study  of  law 
in  the  law  department  of  the  Transylvania 
University  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  graduat- 
ing in  1842.  January  8,  1845,  ^^  located  in 
Platte  City,  AUssouri,  and  in  April  following 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon 
practice  in  association  with  S.  P.  S.  McCurdy, 
who  was  his  partner  for  four  years  afterward. 


He  was  soon  called  into  public  life,  and  en- 
tered upon  a  career  which  was  at  once  con- 
spicuous, useful  and  highly  honorable.  In 
1850  he  was  appointed  county  attorney,  and 
in  that  position  displayed  an  aptitude  for  his 
profession,  which  led  to  his  election  to  the 
office  of  circuit  judge  in  1852,  and  to  his  re- 
election in  1856  as  judge  of  the  Twelfth  Ju- 
dicial Circuit,  on  both  occasions  without  op- 
position. In  i860  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  sessions  held  dur- 
ing the  exciting  days  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  he  attracted  national  attention  by 
his  fearless  and  determined  assertion  of  con- 
stituti9nal  governmental  powers,  as  opposed 
to  military  and  star-chamber  rule.  He  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1864,  but  was 
defeated  through  the  disfranchisement  of  a 
large  body  of  his  constituents.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  be  was  a  Unionist,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  State  convention  in  1861 
elected  with  General  Alexander  W.  Doniphan 
and  Colonel  James  H.  Moss  as  his  associates, 
he  vigorously  opposed  secession.  During 
the  war  period  he  was  opposed  at  once  to 
bayonet  rule  and  to  mob  violence;  he  fear- 
lessly denounced  lawlessness,  by  whomsoever 
committed,  and  used  his  strenuous  endeavor 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  lawful,  responsible 
militia  force  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  In  1875  ^^  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  and 
bore  a  forward  part  in  securing  the  restora- 
tion of  political  rights  to  the  large  native 
population  whose  voice  had  been  silenced  at 
the  polls,  and  who  were  denied  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  under  the  State  government 
In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Har- 
din to  the  seat  on  the  supreme  court  bench 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Judge 
Vories.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  same 
position  for  a  full  term,  receiving  a  plurality 
of  nearly  100,000  votes,  probably  the  largest 
ever  cast  for  a  candidate  in  the  State,  having 
become  a  candidate  at  the  earnest  personal 
solicitation  of  the  profession,  led  by  the  bar 
of  Kansas  City.  In  this  high  position  he 
proved  his  great  worth  as  a  jurist,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  history  of  State 
jurisprudence  through  decisions  which  he 
prepared  at  an  important  period  when  grave 
questions  originating  during  the  reconstruc- 
tion era  were  at  issue.  In  recognition  of  his 
great  ability,  in  1882,  William  Jewell  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
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laws.  While  on  the  supreme  bench,  and  fol- 
lowing his  retirement  therefrom,  various  ef- 
forts were  made  to  induce  him  to  accept  other 
important  positions.  In  1884,  again  in  1887 
and  in  1891,  he  was  solicited  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  but 
persistently  declined,  and  he  also  refused  to 
be  considered  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1889,  having  completed  his 
term  as  supreme  court  judg«,  he  returned  to 
his  home  and  busied  himself  with  his  per- 
sonal law  practice  and  the  care  of  his  estate. 
In  1891  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  David 
R.  Francis  as  a  member  of  the  State  school 
book  commission,  and  gave  intelligent  as- 
sistance to  the  selection  of  a  uniform  series  of 
text  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools.  For 
several  months  in  1893  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  all  professional  work  and  restrict 
himself  to  his  home  on  account  of  a  serious 
ailment  which  necessitated  a  grave  surgical 
operation.  On  recovering  he  resumed  his 
active  pursuits  and  regained  so  much  of  his 
accustomed  vitality  and  energy  that  in  1896 
he  took  the  stump  in  advocacy  of  a  sound 
money  system  as  opposed  to  a  debased  coin- 
age, but  the  effort  threatened  his  immediate 
and  permanent  collapse,  and  he  was  con- 
strained to  desist.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  living  in  pleasant  home  retirement,  in 
entire  possession  of  his  mental  powers,  busy- 
ing his  mind  with  his  books  and  the  society 
of  his  friends.  While  necessarily  deprived  of 
the  pleasure  of  travel  to  scenes  of  his  former 
activity  he  finds  partial  recompense  in  the 
admiring  affection  in  which  he  is  held  by 
those  with  whom  he  was  formerly  intimately 
associated,  and  he  is  frequently  the  recipient 
of  cordial  messages  from  many  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  the  State  and  nation.  Judge 
Norton  was  married  in  1850  to  Miss  Malinda 
Wilson,  daughter  of  Honorable  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Clark)  Wilson.  Her  father  was  a 
prominent  lawyer  and  legislator  of  Howard 
County,  and  her  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
General  Stephen  Trigg.  Children  born  of 
the  marriage  of  Judge  Norton  and  Miss  Wil- 
son were  Presley  M.,  a  successful  stock- 
breeder of  Platte  County;  Maggie  C,  wife 
of  Ben  F.  Woodson,  an  attorney  of  St.  Jo- 
seph; John  W.,  a  lawyer  of  Kansas  City; 
William  F.,  a  banker  at  Missouri  City; 
Charles  W.,  a  farmer  in  Platte  County; 
George  E.,  a  banker  at  Missouri  City,  and 
Anna,  wife  of  Henry  W.  Huiskamp,  of  Keo- 


kuk, Iowa.  Mrs.  Norton  died  May  15,  1873. 
September  17,  1877,  Judge  Norton  married 
Mrs.  Missouri  A.  Marshall,  widow  of  Dr. 
Fred  Marshall,  a  prominent  physician  of 
Platte  County,  and  a  daughter  of  Elisha 
Green,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  an  early  settler 
in  Missouri  and  long  an  enterprising  citizen 
of  Platte  County.  Mrs.  Norton  was  a  lady  of 
culture  and  refinement  and  endeared  to  many 
for  her  liberal  benevolences.  No  children 
were  bom  of  the  latter  marriage.  Mrs.  Nor- 
ton's children  by  her  former  marriage  were 
Mary  Qemmie,  who  married  William  H. 
Field, both  now  deceased;  Amos G., deceased; 
and  Virginia,  wife  of  Senator  Norton  B.  An- 
derson, of  Platte  City. 

Norton,  Richard  H.,  lawyer  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  born  at  Troy,  Missouri, 
November  6,  1849.  He  was  educated  at  St. 
Louis  University  and  afterward  graduated 
at  Washingfton  University,  St.  Louis,  in  1870. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  from  the  Seventh  Mis- 
souri District  to  the  Fifty-first  Congress  as 
a  Democrat,  and  in  1890  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  Fifty-second  by  a  vote  of  17,926  to  12,946 
for  W.  O.  Barrett,  Republican. 

Norwlne,  Gonrad,  farmer  and  mer- 
chant, was  born  December  25,  1821,  on  a 
farm  near  Fourche  a  Renault,  in  the  central 
part  of  St.  Francois  County,  Missouri.  Both 
his  parents  were  born  in  Germany.  He  grew 
up  in  St.  Francois  County  and  there  married 
Elender  Christopher,  who  was  born  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  November  26, 
1821,  of  Irish  parentage.  In  1842,  soon  after 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norwine  set- 
tled on  a  farm  five  miles  west  of  the  now 
famous  Bonne  Terre  mines.  That  portion  of 
the  State  was  then  practically  a  wilderness, 
and  it  was  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Norwine's 
home  to  that  of  his  nearest  neighbor.  During 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  married  life  he  was 
employed  mainly  at  hauling  lead  ore  with  ox 
teams  from  Selma,  Missouri,  to  a  boat  land- 
ing on  the  Mississippi  River  near  Ste. 
Genevieve,  carrying  on  his  return  trips  such 
goods  as  were  to  be  hauled  from  the  river  to 
the  mines.  He  made  this  trip  twice  a  week, 
and  much  of  the  time  had  to  camp  out  at 
night  in  passing  back  and  forth.  With  the 
money  thus  earned  he  began  after  a  few  years 
the  improvement  of  a  farm,  and  in  the  course 
of   time    his   farming   operations   grew   to 
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large  proportions.  In  1862,  while  the  Civil 
War  was  in  progress,  he  began  trading  in 
horses  and  mules,  which  he  drove  on  foot  to 
the  St.  Louis  market.  In  1866  he  invested  a 
portion  of  his  capital  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  Big  River  Mills,  in  St.  Francois 
County,  and  at  Victoria,  in  Jefferson  County, 
and  also  in  Des  Arc,  Iron  County,  placing  his 
three  sons,  W.  H.  Norwine,  C.  A.  Norwine 
and  A.  J.  Norwine,  respectively,  in  charge 
of  these  business  ventures.  They  each  re- 
turned good  profits  on  the  investment  and 
added  steadily  to  Mr.  Norwine*s  fortune. 
Prominent  as  a  business  man,  Mr.  Norwine 
has  been  an  active  and  useful  citizen  in  all 
respects,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  passed  his  life.  He 
has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and 
he  and  his  wife  have  been  members  of  the 
Baptist  Church  since  185 1.  Of  ten  children 
bom  to  them,  three  died  in  infancy  and  seven 
were  living  in  1900.  Their  eldest  son,  W.  H. 
Norwine,  and  their  second  son,  C.  A.  Nor- 
wine, with  their  sons,  constitute  the  Norwine 
Mercantile  Company,  of  Bonne  Terre.  A.  J. 
Norwine,  their  third  son,  is  a  merchant  at 
Flat  River,  Missouri.  Sam  C.  Norwine,  an- 
other son,  is  a  ranch  owner  at  Sweet  Water, 
Texas.  Dr.  J.  J.  Norwine  is  a  physician  at 
Bismarck,  Missouri,  and  their  youngest  son, 
W.  C.  Norwine,  is  a  successful  merchant  at 
Flat  River,  Missouri.  Their  only  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  William  TiUson,  a  farmer,  mer- 
chant and  miller  at  Fourche  a  Renault.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norwine  removed  from  their  old 
farm  home  in  St.  Francois  County  in  1876 
and  have  since  resided  at  their  present  home 
in  Washington  County.  Mr.  Norwine  was 
made  a  Freemason  in  1866,  and  during  the 
troubles  following  the  Civil  War  his  life  was 
saved  by  members  of  this  brotherhood.  Hav- 
ing lived  a  useful  and  honorable  life,  he  en- 
joys a  serene  old  age,  rendered  pleasurable  by 
the  fact  that  his  children  have  followed  in 
his  footsteps,  and  are  worthy  members  of 
society. 

Norwine,  James  J.,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 20,  1857,  in  St.  Francois  County, 
Missouri,  son  of  Conrad  and  Elender  (Chris- 
topher) Norwine.  He  was  reared  on  his 
father's  farm,  and  until  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age  attended  the  public  schools  of  that 
region.  He  was  then  sent  to  Victoria,  in 
Jefferson  County,  where  he  attended  school 


and  was  employed  a  portion  of  the  time  in 
the  store  conducted  by  his  father  and  broth- 
ers at  that  place.    Three  years  later  he  went 
to  Big  River  to  work  in  another  store  owned 
by  his  father  and  another  brother.    He  re- 
mained there  two  years,  and  then  in  response 
to  his  father's  inquiries  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
vocation  in  life,  declared  that  he  intended  to 
be  a  doctor.    The  elder  Norwine  wisely  con- 
cluding that  the  son  should  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  inclinations  in  this  respect,  took  him 
from  the  store  and  sent  him  to  Arcadia  Col- 
lege,  then   under   the   management    of   the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.       He 
completed  his  academic  education  at  that  in- 
stitution, and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1878, 
began  the  study  of  medicine  at  Frederick- 
town,  Madison  County,  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
William  Goff,  who  had  been  a  close  friend  of 
his  father  since  their  boyhood  days.     In  Sep- 
tember of  1879  he  matriculated  in  the  Mis- 
souri  Medical   College,   where   he  attended 
lectures  during  the  following  five   months. 
After  a  vacation  of  a  month  he  returned  to 
St.  Louis  and  passed  some  time  in  St.  John's 
Hospital,  in  regular  attendance  at  the  clinics 
held  there.    In  September  of  1880  he  ag^n 
entered  college,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1881,  in  which  he  stood  fifth,  having 
passed  seventeen  examinations  in  which  his 
average  grade  was  ninety-nine.    After  receiv- 
ing his  doctor's  degree,  he  returned  to  Fred- 
ericktown  and  engfaged  in  the  g^eneral  practice 
of  medicine  at  that  place.    He  remained  there 
until  August  of  1885,  when  he  was  offered  a 
rare  opportunity  to  see   something  of  the 
world,  and  for  the  time  being  closed  his  prom- 
ising practice.     For  fifteen  months  thereafter 
he  traveled  almost  constantly  throughout  the 
West,  covering  in  all  nearly  200,000  miles  in 
the  United  States  and  Territories  and  Old 
Mexico.   Returning  then  to  Missouri,  he  lo- 
cated at  Bismarck,  in  St.  Francois  County, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Since  that  time  all  his  talents  and  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  professional  labors,  and 
he  has  been  rewarded  by  large  patronage  and 
the  high  regard  of  his  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic.   He  has  been  president  of  the  Southeast 
Missouri   Medical    Association,   and    fourth 
vice     president     of     the     Missouri     State 
Medical  Society,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Alumni  Medical  Association  of  Missouri  and 
the   National  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons.     For  sixteen  years  he  has  been  the 
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local  surgeon  of  the  Iron  Mountain.  Railway 
Company,  and  both  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon has  g^ven  evidence  of  his  superior  at- 
tainments. Affiliating  with  the  order  of 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  the  Court  of  Honor, 
he  has  filled  the  chairs  in  these  orders 
and  at  the  present  time  (1900)  is  serv- 
ing his  third  term  as  special  deputy  grand 
chancellor  for  the  first  named  order.  In  1896 
he  established  the  City  Drug  Store  at  Bis- 
marck, which  has  since  been  conducted  under 
his  supervision  and  is  a  prosperous  commer- 
cial house.  In  politics  Dr.  Norwine  is  a 
Democrat  of  the  old  school.  In  January, 
1882,  he  married  Miss  Carrie  Goff,  and  their 
union  has  been  blessed  with  five  children, 
three  of  whom,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
were  living  in  1900. 

Nunning^y  Aagast^  manufacturer,  of 
St.  Joseph,  was  bom  October  8,  1854,  at 
LaPorte,  Indiana,  son  of  Henry  and  Johanna 
(Arndt)  Nunning.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and 
after  completing  the  course  prescribed  in 
the  study  of  the  common  branches  he  went 
to  Germany  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
business  methods  and  practice  in  one  of  the 
best  institutions  of  the  kind.  He  left  the 
school  room  in  1871,  and  returning  to  St. 
Joseph,  entered  his  father's  office.  In  1880 
the  young  man  united  in  partnership  with  his 
father  in  the  brewing  business,  and  the  firm 
was  known  as  Henry  Nunning  &  Son.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  exten- 
sive establishment  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  son,  and  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  A.  Nunning  Brewing  Company,  and 
up  to  this  day  is  counted  among  the  leading 
breweries  of  the  western  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  business  which  he  first  engaged 
in  after  leaving  school,  and  which  grew  at  so 
profitable  a  rate  under  his  management,  Mr. 
Nunning  has  been  connected  with  a  large 
number  of  other  enterprises,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  men 
of  St.  Joseph.  His  capital  has  been  wisely  in- 
vested in  several  of  the  substantial  institu- 
tions of  the  city,  and  his  name  has  for  many 
years  been  prominent  in  the  commercial  af- 
fairs of  the  city  in  which  he  lives.  Mr.  Nun- 
ning was  a  director  in  the  State  National 
Bank  of  St.  Joseph  up  to  the  time  the  stock- 
holders decided  to  quit  business.     He  was 


one  of  those  who  took  the  initiative  in  mak- 
ing St.  Joseph  a  live  stock  center,  and  this 
industry,  which  he  helped  to  establish,  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
of  St.  Joseph's  business  life.  When  the 
project  of  having  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  Company  extend  its  lines 
westward  from  St.  Joseph  was  in  its  first 
stages  Mr.  Nunning  was  one  of  several  men 
of  means  and  enterprise  who  assisted  very 
materially  in  pushing  the  plans  to  a  success- 
ful end.  He  was  a  stockholder  in  the  to- 
bacco industry,  is  a  stockholder  in  a  large 
brick  manufacturing  plant,  is  one  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  Commercial  Block,  and  is  con- 
nected with  many  other  companies  and  cor- 
porations that  have  helped  to  advance  the 
city  where .  his  interests  are  located.  Mr. 
Nunning  has  been  a  life-long  Republican, 
and  takes  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
politics,  although  office-seeking  has  never 
entered  into  his  experience.  He  is  a  Catho- 
lic in  religious  belief,  and  supports  all  worthy 
causes  with  a  liberal  hand.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Red  Men  and  the  Turnverein. 
His  intimate  friends  know  him  best  as  a  lover 
of  books,  birds  and  the  beautiful  in  art,  and 
his  elegant  home  would  be  a  feasting  place 
for  the  eye  that  has  not  had  the  privilege 
of  exploring  its  beauties.  There  is  probably 
not  a  more  tastefully  arranged  home  in  St. 
Joseph,  and  probably  not  a  library  contain- 
ing choicer  books  in  Missouri,  and  there  is 
certainly  not  a  more  extensive  collection  of 
birds  of  gaudy  plumage  in  the  State  than 
those  of  August  Nunning.  He  loves  the  so- 
ciety of  books,  revels  in  artistic  association, 
and  possesses  a  hobby  for  birds.  Near  his 
home  in  St.  Joseph  he  has  a  large  pheasantry 
that  numbers  in  its  collection  some  of  the 
rarest  specimens,  as  well  as  the  more  famil- 
iar types  of  native  birds,  wild  ducks,  ani- 
mals of  the  woods  and  fields,  and  numerous 
pets  of  many  families.  Mr.  Nunning  was 
married,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Mary  Blair,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Missouri,  whose  father  was  a  promi- 
nent contractor  of  that  city. 

Nunning,  Henry,  manufacturer,  of  St. 
Joseph,  was  born  near  Warendorf,  West- 
phalia, Germany,  March  16,  1821,  and  died 
March  26,  1884,  at  his  home  in  St.  Joseph. 
His  father  and  mother  belonged  to  two  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Germany,  and  their 
ancestors  were  distinguished  in  business  life, 
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in  the  social  circles  of  the  time,  and  on  the 
battlefield  struggling  in  the  defense  of  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  For  many 
generations  back  the  families  were  residents 
of  that  portion  of  Germany.  The  Nunning 
home  was  a  fixture  in  the  province.  It 
stood  through  the  varying  changes  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  homestead  still  stands  and  is 
inhabited  by  descendants  of  its  founders. 
Mr.  Nunning  received  a  common  school  ed- 
ucation in  the  town  near  which  he  was 
reared,  and  was  known  as  a  young  man  of 
receptive  mind  and  retentive  memory.  He 
mastered  the  rudimentary  branches  so  thor- 
oughly that  at  an  early  age  he  was  compe- 
tent to  engage  in  business  and  to  begin  the 
life  struggle  <mi  his  own  account.  The  de- 
sire to  broaden  the  horizon  of  his  experience 
proved  overweening,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Nun- 
ning came  to  America.  He  had  learned  the 
trade  of  brewer  at  Munster,  in  Westjphalia, 
and  it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  follow  that 
business  in  this  country.  The  landing  at  New 
York  was  followed  by  an  early  departure  for 
Buffalo,  where  a  brief  sojourn  was  indulged 
in.  From  Buffalo  he  went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  and  at  that  place  likewise  his  stay 
was  of  short  duration.  The  young  man  de- 
cided upon  a  location  at  LaPorte,  Indiana, 
and  it  was  there  that  he  settled  in  1851  and 
engaged  in  the  brewii^  business.  His  field 
was  more  limited  at  that  place  than  he  de- 
sired, and  In  1854  he  widened  his  scope  of 
operations  by  moving  to  St.  Joseph,  Mis- 
souri. There  he  established  the  Henry  Nun- 
ning Brewery,  in  1855,  after  spending  several 
months  in  prospecting  for  a  desirable  loca- 
tion, and  in  satisfying  himself  that  he  had 
found  it.  Under  the  name  first  g^ven  the 
business  was  continued  until  1880,  when  Mr. 


Nunning's  son,  August  Nunning,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership  with  the  father,  and 
the  firm  name  of  Henry  Nunning  &  Son  was 
settled  upon.  Up  to  the  death  of  Henry 
Nunning,  and  since  the  responsibilities  were 
assumed  by  the  son,  the  brewery  established 
so  many  years  ago  has  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  establishments  of  its  kind.  The 
piXKlucts  of  the  brewery  are  familiar  through- 
cot  a  wide  stretch  of  country  which  St. 
Joseph  claims  as  her  territory,  and  the  prac- 
tical acquirement  of  knowledge  relating  to 
the  business  and  the  mastery  of  the  trade 
from  the  rudiments  to  the  minor  facts  that 
are  possessed  only  by  the  expert  brewer,  by 
the  founder  of  the  concern  and  owner 
through  Icmg  years,  resulted  in  putting  the 
Nunning  brewery  in  the  position  it  occupies 
to-day.  Mr.  Nunning's  military  career  was 
marked  by  faithful  service  in  the  German 
Army,  including  participation  in  the  Baden 
Revolution.  In  politics  he  was  an  active 
RepubKcan,  although  he  possessed  no  desire 
for  public  life,  and  never  asked  the  people 
for  an  office  within  the  gift  of  their  fran- 
chises. He  was  married  to  Miss  Johanna 
Amdt,  of  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  to 
them  eight  children  were  born.  August 
Nunning  succeeded  the  father  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.  Mrs.  William  C. 
Byrne,  a  daughter,  resides  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Carbry,  whose 
husband  was  counted  among  the  leading  cap- 
italists of  St.  Joseph,  is  another  daughter. 
Miss  Louise  Nunning  died  some  years  ago, 
and  her  remains  were  interred  at  St.  Blasien, 
in  the  historical  Black  Forest,  Germany.  The 
other  four  children  died  in  infancy.  Mr. 
Nunning  died  March  26,  1884,  at  his  home 
in  St.  Joseph. 
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